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PREFACE. 


We  may  safely  assert,  that  the  public  in'erest 
was  oevcr  excited  so  anxiously,  perni<iiieiiilv,  or 
generally,  as  by  the  domestic  and  foreign  events 
and  transactions  of  the  year  ISl!^-  At  homt^-  tlie 
(iislurbances  which  agitated  our  maniit^cturiiig 
districts,  for  some  time  created  great  abirni  and 
apprehension,:  it  was  not  merely  the  mystorv  in 
which  they  were  involved,  the  extent  of  coiuilry 
over  which  they  spi'ead,  or  the  length  of  time 
during  which  they  continued,  that  gave  rise  to 
this  alarm  and  apprehension;  but  the  peculiar 
character  which  they  assumed,  the  system  with 
which  ihej  were  conducted,  and  the  suspicion 
that  they  originated  from  more  serious  -causes 
than  want  of  employment  and  the  pressure  of 
the  times,  and  aimed  at  objects  connected  with 
the  stability  of  Government  and  the  peace  of  the 
Country'.  Happily  they  subsided,  by  a  judicious 
employment,  on  the  part  of  Ministry,  of  patient 
forbearance,  and  well-applied  vigour. 

Closely  connected  with  these  disturbances,  the 

discussions  and  evidence  relative  tb  the  Repeal  of 

the  "  Orders  in  Council"  may  be  viewed:  it  was 

ction,  certainly  to  the 

or  these  Orders,  that 

ounded  on  ourselves, 

as  they  bad  acted  on 

ce,  joined  to  the  ex- 

:al  America  would  be 

pro- 
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propitiated,  and  our  trade  revived,  induced  Mi- 
nisters to  give  a  reluctant  consent  to  this  measure; 
but  it  came  too  Jate,  and  it  was  so  evidently  the 
result  of  a  regard  to  our  own  interest,  rather  thain 
to  the  interests  or  rights  of  neutral  nations,  that 
-America  was  not  reconciled.      A  war  between 
the  tw6  countries  has  taken  place,  which  hitherto 
has  exhibited  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  except 
the  circumstance  of  our  new  enemy  equalling  us 
in  maritime  courage,  experience,  and  skill,  and 
exhibiting,  in  their  land  operations,  a  totjtl  want  of 
every  quality  that  can  form  a  general  or  a  soldier. 
But  the  most  remarkable  events  in  our  domestic 
history  are  connedled  with  the  assassination  of 
Mr.  Perceval,  a  circumstance  in  itself  unparal^ 
leled  in  the  British  annals.  In  consequence  of  his 
death,    negotiations  were  set  on  foot  for   the 
formation  of  a  new  Ministry^  the  progress  and 
result  of   which  ought  to  be  considered   with 
great  attention  by  all,  who  wish  to  obtain  a  cleat 
and  perfect  insight  into   the  talents,  the  cha* 
racter,  and  the  principles  of  the  various  parties 
that  exist  among  our  public  men.    When  all  the 
circumstances  attending  this  negotiation  are  consi^ 
dered,  it  is  apprehended,  that  few  will  be  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend  the  character  of  the  Prince  Regent^ 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Whigs;  of  Lord  Wellesliey, 
and  Mr.  Canning;  of  Lord  Moira,  or  of  those 
who  constitute  the  present  Ministry;  and  we  are 
afraid  that  neither  the  talents  nor  the  patriotism 
of  those  to  whom  the  country  naturally  looks 
up,  in  this  arduous  crisis,  trill  appear  to  great 
advantage. 

In  the  Peninsular  war,  the  fame  of  the  British 
arms  was  extended  and  increased:  if hateT«t^ tuay 
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bfe  the  ultimate  and  permanent  result  of  our  rhiln 
tary  operations  in  that  part  of  the  worid,  all 
must  acknowledge  that  the  character  of' British 
officers  and  soldiers  has  risen  very  highly;  and 
that  while  we  can  appeal  to  the  battles  which 
they  have  won,  we  may- challenge  for  our  coun- 
try as  decided  and  glorious  a  superiority  for 
niilttary  -courage  and  skill,  as  it  has  long  unide^ 
fiiably  possessed  on  its  own  peculiar  element.  If 
proofs  of  cool  determined  and  irresistible  bravery 
are  called  for,  we  may  cite  the  capture  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  and  Badajoz;  if  proofs  of  the  rarest  and 
most  useful  tdents  of  a  great  commander  are  de- 
manded, we  may  appeal  to  Lord  Wellington  s 
conduct  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca. 

But  the  operations  in  the  Peninsula,  how- 
ever great  and  glorious,  were  comparatively  of 
confined  extent  and  interest;  and  the  attention^ 
even  of  the  British  nation,  was  drawn  off  from 
Lord  Wellington  to  the  campaign  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  The  preparations  which  Bonaparte  had 
long  been  making  for  his  intended  war  against 
Russia,  were  unequalled  in  magnitude,  and  in  the 
care  and  attention  that  had  been  bestowed  upon 
them.  These,  when  completed,  exhibited  an  army 
of  at  least  300,000  men,  composed  of  troops  who 
never  marched  but  to  victory;  and  these  troops 
led  on  by  officers  of  the  utmost  skill,  and  in  whom 
they  placed  the  greatest  confidence.  Moreover, 
this  immense  and  perfect  army  was  commanded 
by  a  man,  whom,  from  his  uniform  and  uncheck** 
ed  success,  his  soldiers  believed  to  be  invincible:— 
all  these  circumstances  directed  the  attention 
of  the  civiKzed  world  to  the  campaign  in  the 
North  :  and  its  results  were  most  extraor- 
dinary. 
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dinary,     A  nation  half  barbarians  laying  waslc 
tlwir  territory;  opposing  the  legions  of  France 
with  the  mostobslinale  courage;  and  when  troui- 
pellfd  lo  relire,  opening  to  the  advancing  army, 
reduced   in   nurabers,  and  slraitehed  in   its    re- 
sources, only  a  desolate  and  barren  country;  and 
at  last  offering  up  their  hoines^  their  domestic 
coiiiforts,    and   even   their  ancient  and    almost 
sacred  capital,  on  the  altar  of  national  indepen- 
dence, shamed  the  refined  nations  of  Europe,  w^io 
had  been  seduced  by  the  promises,  or  overcome 
by  the  arms  of  France.     But  if  the  conduct. of 
the  Russiyns,  in  this  war,  was  calculated  to  create 
gr«at  interest,  that  of   Bonaparte  was  no  less  ini- 
p  rtanl  in  the  cstiinaiion  of  all  who  had  long 
looked  in  vain  for-symptoms  in  him  of  that  self- 
deslruciive  rashness,  which  uniform  success,  when 
acting  on  an  impetuous  and  violent  disposition, 
must  5ioo»'er  or  Uiter  produce.     In  this  campaign 
the  syni[)U)nis  weie  unequivocal;  and  when  the 
jri^hnrs^iof  his  eharader  did  bre  ak  out,  it  involved 
him  in  despair,  broke  the  charm  of  his  invinci- 
bility, ar.d  stripped  hnn  of  the  finest  army  that  he 
ever  led  to  bittile.     |t  would  be  in  vain  toconsult 
the  paiiis  oi  ancient  or  modern  history,  in  order  to 
paralU  1  tliede^trjiclion  of  the  French  army,  during 
its  canipaigr]  iji   Kussiu;  whether  the  extent,  or 
the  variety  ol  tiie  mix  ty  which  they  endured  and 
.sunk  under,  IS  c(ins!(lered;  never  before  did  hun-  . 
ger,  fatiijne,  excessive  rolci,  and  a  continually  ha- 
rassing enenw,  unite  so  completely  and  efl'ectiij- 
tually  in  the  work  of  destruction. 

* 
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m  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

liURtNG   ThE    REIGN   OF    Gl^OkGEllL 


IN  looking  back  to  the  second  volume  of  the  New  An- 
nual Register,  to  which  we  referred  in  our  last,  we  find 
scarcely  any  notice  taken  of  certain  writers,  who,  on  account 
of  thctr  celebrity,  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  in  that  period 
of  the  "  History  of  Knowledge,  &c/*  which  related  to  the 
reigns  of  the  two  first  Georges.  We  shall  in  this,  and  some 
sooreeding  ^articles  supply  the  deficiency,  beginning  with  (he 
author  of  the  «  Seasons." 

lames  Thomson  was  born  in  September  1700,  and  dis« 
covering  at  an  early  age  a  promptitude  for.  learning,  a 
neighbouring  minister,  Mr.  Riccarton,  undertook  to  super- 
intend his  education ;  and  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  his  pa^ 
Tents'  circumstances,  he  provided  him  with  books,  and 
<xlier  articles  necessary  to  his  progressive  advancement  in  lite- 
nrure.  He  was  taught  the  common  rudiments  of  learning 
at  the  school  of  Jedburg ;  but  was  not  considered  by  the 
Doasta'  of  that  seminary  as  superior  to  common  boys,  though 
^en  then,  scarcely  beyond  the  period  of  childhood,  he 
^innsed  his  patron  and  his  friends  with  poetical  compositions^ 
^  which,  it  18  said,  he  was  so  little  pleased  himself,  tha^ 
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on  every  new-year's  day  he  threw  into  the  fire  all  the  ptc^ 
^etions  of  the  foregoing  year.  From  this  school  he  was  re- 
moved to  Edinburgh  (his  friends  intending  him  for  a  minister), 
where  he  lived  without  distinction  or  expectation,  till  he  per-» 
formed  a  probationary  exercise  by  explaining  a  psalm.  His 
diction  was  so  poetically  splei^did,  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  the 
professor  of  divinity,  refproved  him  for  speaking  a  language 
that  was  unintelligible  to  a  popular  audience*  The  rebuke 
IS  said  to  have  led  him  to  reject  the  ecclesiastical  character, 
^and  he  probably  cuhivated  with  increased  dil^ence  his  talent 
for  poetry.  He  repaired  to  London,  and  the  reception  he 
met. with  encouraged  him  to  risk  the  publication  of  his  poem 
on  Winter.  This  piece  was  published  in  1726 :  after  a 
time  it  met  with  universal  applause,  and  the  acquaintance 
of  the  author  was  courted  by  people  of  the  first  taste  and 
fashion.  Th«  Winter,though  the  earliest  of  Thomson's  poems, 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  best.  The  historical  digressions 
suit  the  season,  and  agreeably  relieve  the  mind  after  the  rich- 
ness of  description. 

The  principal  advantage  which  this  publication  procured 
the  author,  was  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Rundle,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Derry,  who  introduced  him  to  the  lord  chancellor 
Talbot,  by  whom  he  was  selected  as  a  fit  person  to  attend  his 
>eldest  son  in  a  tour  on  the  consent.  The  expectations  whicb 
the  Winter  had  raised^  were  abundantly  satisfied  by  the 
successive  publications  of  the  other  seasons ;  of  Summer,  in 
1727;  of  Sprino,  in  the  following  year;  and  of  Au-^ 
TUMN,  in  a  quarto  edition  of  his  works,  in  17S0. 

Besides  the  Ssasoms,  and  his  tragedy  of  SoPitoNiSBA,^ 
written  and  acted  with  applause  in  the  year  1729,  he  had,  ia 
1727,  published  his  poem  to  the  memory  of  sir  Isaac  Newton, 
with  an  account  of  his  discoveries,  which  he  was  enabled  to 
perform  with  the  exactness  of  a  philosopher/  by  the  as^tance 
and  instracdon  of  Mr.  Qray.  The  same  year,  he  wrote  his 
poem  endtled  Britannia,  to  excite  the  nadon  to  a  spirit  of 
vevenge  against  the  Spaniards^  who  had  made  depredations 
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On  his  return  from  the  continent,  he  settled  at  Rich- 
mond m  narrow  circumstances,  and  produced  some  dramatic 
pieces  of  celebrity :  also  "  Liberty,"  a  poem  ;  and  "  The  Castle 
of  Indolence,"  in  imitation  of  Spenser.  But  his  fame  rests 
almost  entirely  on  the  Seasons  :  in  this  his  style  is  ele- 
gant and  sublime,  but  in  9  few  places  it  is  incorrect.  He 
tlelineates  many  parts  of  nature  with  great  justness  and  pro- 
priety; but  his  descriptions  have  sometimes  been  thought 
nuDute  and  difTuse.  He  indulges  in  digressions,  and,  for  a 
descriptive  poem,  perhaps  gives  way  rather  too  frequently  to 
reflections  on  human  life  :  but  his  reflections  are  always  na- 
tural, impressive,  and  interesting ;  they  come  home  to  the 
bosiness  and  bosom  of  every  reader,  and  generally  inforce  on 
the  mind,  lessons  of  sound  moralityand  practical  wisdom. 
He  bears  some  resemblance  to  Lucretius,  in  his  tender 
strokes,  in  his  digressions,  and  the  moral  conclusions  of  his 
books.  His  principal  excellence  consists  in  strength  and 
sublimity,  but  there  is  sometimes  a  deficiencyin  the  want  of 
harmony  and  purity  of  expression.  These  feults,  however, 
in  Thomson,  are  easily  overbalanced  by  a  variety  of  pleasing, 
lutural,  and  sublime  beauties,  which  must  for  ever  render 
the  Seasons  one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  in  the  world. 
His  des(;ription  of  love,  in  the  Spring,  is  animated  and  pa- 
thetic, and  is  thought  to  be  equal  in  every  respect.to  Virgil's, 
or  that  of  Lucretius  on  the  same"  subject.  It  has  even  more 
of  romance  and  enthusiasm  ;  and  one  would  be  led  to  ima- 
gine that  Thomson,  as  well  as  his  predecessors,  had  felt  the 
ttaider  passion  in  no  common  degree,  to  have  described  it  in 
to  lively  a  manner. 

00  tfell  known  to  require  quota-* 
:  there  are,  however,  two  pas- 
te Spring,  omitted  in  subsequent 
itly  beautiful  and  sublime ;  and 
own  ta  the  generality  of  readers. 


of  acr^ey  cHlT, 

I,  grumbLug  at  its  bate. 
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« 

The  royal  eagle  draws  his. youngs  re&oh'd 
To  try  them  at  the  sun.     Strong  pounc'd,  and  bright 
As  bumish'd  day,  they  up  the  blue  sky  wind^ 
Leaving  dull  sight  below,  and  with  6xt  gaze 
Drink  in  their  native  noon  ;  the  father-king 
Claps  his  glad  piniona  and  approves  the  birth/' 

The  other  passage  is  descriptive  of  the  power  of  God : 

'^  His  grandeur  in  the  heavens  ;  the  sun  and  moon^ 

-    Whether  that  fires  the  day»  or  falling  this 
t'oursout  a  lucid  softness  o'er  the  night, 
Are  but  abeam  from  f!im.    The  glittering stars^ 
By  the  d^ep  ear  of  meditation  heard. 
Still  in  their  midnight  watches  sing  of  him. 
ile  nods  a  calm.    The  tempest  blows  his  wr^th^ 
Hoots  up  the  forest,  and  overturns  the  main. 
The  thunder  is  his  voice,  and  the  red  flash 
His  speedy  sword  of  justice.     At  his  touch  ' 

The  mountains  flame.     He  shakes  the  solid  earth. 
And  rocks  the  nations.    Nor  in  these  alone^ 
.  In  every  common  instance  God  is  seen.** 

In  his  Summer,  the  address  to  the  Sun,  with  thie  de- 
scription of  the  luxuriant  climes  within  the  tropics,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  huge  rivers  there,  and  the  thunder-storm,  are 
all  instances  of  the  true  sublime, ,  and  are  remarkable  for  a 
vein  of  bold  and  rich  painting.  I'he  episodes  of  Anielia  and 
Musidora  are  finely  wrought  and  seasonably  intiroduced ;  the 
formei'  is  remarkable  for  its  pathos,  the  latter  for  its  delicacy 
and  beauty. 

In  the  Autumn,  there  is  the  mild  majesty  with  the  sweet 
gravity  of  the  season.  The  calm  prospect  of  the  fields  ready 
lor  the  harvest,  the  serene  blue  of  the  sky,  the  reaping  scene 
with  the  story  of  Lavinia  are  poetical,  and  in  the  highest  de- 
gree natural ;  but  the  harvest-storm,  the  stag  and  tox-hunt« 
ing,  especially  the  last,  are  most  finished,  and  place  our 
author's  descriptive  powers  in  the  strongest  Ught« 

In  thie  Winter  the  grand  and  terrible  appear  to  predomi- 

aate^  sometimes  the  pathetic  intervenes }  but  all  seems  la- 

boured» 
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boured,  animated,  and  uniformly  supported,  so  that,  if  the 
author  had  never  composed  another,  this  poem  was  enough  id 
hare  secured  him  immortality.  To  the  praise  of  the  poet  it  may 
be  added,  that  as  he  was  the  first  in  our  language  that  struck 
out  a  new  path  of  bold  and  manly  description,  so  none  have 
exactly  followed  him  ;  and  he  stands  as  yet  without  a  rival : 
as  a  painter  of  nature,  both  in  her  great  and  smaller  forms, 
he  has  no  equal  in  modem  times.  In  a  subsequent  volume 
we  shall  notice  the  "  Farmer's  Boy'*  by  Blooipfield.  Dr. 
Armstrong,  of  whom  we  have  formerly  spoken,  comes  nearest 
to  the  style  and  diction  of  Thomson.  This  valuable  poet 
died  at  the  age  of  48,  having  previously  suffered  pecuniary 
difficulties,  from  which  he  was  relieved  by  Quin. 

Mr.  Thomson  had  improved  his  taste  upon  the  finest  ori- 
ginals, ancient  and  modem.  The  autumn  was  his  favourite 
season  for  poetical  composition,  and  the  deep  silence  of  the 
night  he  commonly  chose  for  his  studies. 

**  As  a  writer,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  he  is  entitled  to  one 
praise  of  the  highest  kind ;  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  of  ex- 
pressing his  thoughts,  is  original.  His  blank  verse  is  no  more 
the  blank  verse  of  Milton,  or  of  any  other  poet,  than  the 
rhymes  of  Prior  are  the  rhymes  of  Cowley.  His  numbers, 
his  pauses^  his  diction,  are  of  his  own  growth,  without  tran- 
scription, whhout  imitation.  H^e  thinks  in  a  peculiar  train, 
aadthin)cs  always  as  a  man  of  genius-:  he  looks  round  on 
Bttore  and  on  life  with  an  eye  which  nature  bestows  only  on 
a  poet;  the  eye  that  distinguishes,  in  every  thing  represented 
to  its  view,  whatever  there  is  on  which  imagination  can  de- 
fight  to  be  detained,  and  with  a  mind  that  at  once'  compre* 
bends  the  vast,  and  attends  to  the  minute.  The  reader  of 
the  Seasons  wonders  that  he  never  saw  before  what  Thon^-^ 
son  shows  him,  and  that  he  never  yet  has  felt  what  Thomson 
impresses.'' 

Among  the  writers  and  poets  of  the  present  reign  must  be 
mentioned  Dr.  Johnson,  who  takes  a  distinguished  station  in 
lereral  branches  of  literature.     He  was  bom  tt  Litchfield,  in 

'  bS  "^-^ 
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the  year  1709,  and  though,  probably,  intended  for  the  same 
trade,  a  bookseller,  by  wjiich  his  father  brought  up  his  fa* . 
mily,  be  was  sent  to  Oxford,  and   entered  a  commoner  »of 
Pembroke  College,  .when  he  was  in  the  nineteenth  year  of 
his  age.     Johnson  was  careless  of  his  character,  with  respect 
to  the  discipline  and  studies  of  the  place ;  yet  hfe  obtained  credit 
by  some  of  his  compositions,  of  which  the  most  distinguished 
was  a  translation  into  the  Latin  language  of  Pope's  Messiah, 
written  with  great  spirit  and  vigour.    He  remained  at  Oxford 
about  three  years :    soon  after'  his-  return  home  his  father 
died  in  narrow  circumstances,  and  he  engaged  in  the  laborious  ^ 
occupation  of  usher  to  a  school.     While  thus  employed,  he 
wrote  some  literary  essays,  and  translated  and  abridged  from 
the  French  the  account  of  the  vpyage  to  Abyssinia.      This 
was  published  in  1 735.     In  the  year  1 737  he  accompanied 
his  friend  Garrick  to  London.     His  first  and  principal  en* 
gagement  was  with  Cave,  the  proprietor  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine ;  and  the  literary  piece  which  brought  him  into 
xiDtice  was  entitled  *'  London,  a  poem,"  written  in  imitation 
of  Juvenal's  third  saiir6.     For  this  he  received   10/.:  it  ^as 
printed  without  his  name;  but  it  was  observed  by  Pope,  then 
in  the  height  of  his  popularity,  that  the  author  of  such  a  sa- 
tire could  not  remain  long  concealed.     At  this  period,  John** 
son  pflfered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  mastership  of  a  free- 
school  in  the  country.    This  .he  was  unable  to  attain,  because 
it  was  necessary  that  the  master  shou)d  have  taken  his  degree 
of  M.A.  which  he  had  neglected  while  he  was  at  Oxford  :  but 
now  he  applied  foe  the  honour  to  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin, through  the  medium  of  lord  Gower,  who,  in  writing  to 
his  friend  on  the  subject,  says,  he  is  not  afraid  of  the  strictest 
examination,  though  he  is  of  so  long  a  journey,  and  yet  be 
will  venture  it,  if  it  be  thought  necessary,  choosing  rather  to 
die  on  the  road,  than  be  starved  to  death  in  translating  for 
the  booksellers,  which  ha^  been  his  only  subsisl^ence  for  some 
.  time  past.     The  application  was  ineffectual,   and  he  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  patronage  of  the  London 
booksellers,  particularly  with  the  employment  which  he  ob* 
taiqedin  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.     In  this,  work  were 
given  the  Parliamentary  Debate^^  under  the  fiction  of  "  De- 
bates 
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tntes  iti  the  Senateof  Lilliput/'and  the  speakers  wera  disguised . 
under  feigned  names.  Guthrie,  for  a  time,  composed  tbsst 
ipeecbes  from  such  hints  as  be  could  btiog  avay  in  his 
tuemory.  Johnson  first  assisted  in  this  department,  afterwards 
be  entirdy  filled  it,  and  the  public  was  highly  giaufied  with 
the  eloquence  displayed  in  those  compositions. 

bi  17S9,    he  published  a  humorous  pamphlet,   entided   ' 
**  MamuM-  Korfokiense,"  consisting  of  a  supposed  ancient 
piupbecy  in  Latin  monkish  rhymes,  with  an  explanation.  la 
1747,  he  published  the  plan  of  his  English  Dictionary,  which, 
«hen  given  to  the  world  in  1 735,  he  said  had  been  "  writ> 
lea  with  little  assistance  of  the  learned,  and  without  any  pa- 
tronage of  the  great ;  not  in  the  soft  obscurides  of  redrement, 
or  under  the  shelter  of  academic  bowers  }  but  amidst  incon- 
▼ecience  and  distraction  in  sickness  and  sorrow."     The  in- 
tenrals  of  this  compilation  were  diffident  to  allow  of  various 
liienry  aYocations.      In  1747  he  wrote  a  prologue  on  the 
opening  of  Uruiy-Lane  theatre:  in  1749  he  produced  an- 
other imitation  of  Juvenal,  entitled  "  The  Vanity  of  Human 
^Vishes,"and  his  tragedy  of  "  Irene."     Between  the  month  of 
March  1750,  and -the  same  month  17^2,  he  produced  the 
Kaoibler,  of  which  he  wrote  the  whole,  excepting  ten  pa- 
pas, at  the  rate  of  two  a  week.     The  serious  style  of  tb*. 
Rambler  prevented  it,, at  first,  from  attaining  a  very  exten- 
ave circulation :  neveiiheless,  after  ic  was  collected  into  vo* 
lumes,  fi  rose  in  the  public  esdmation,  and  the  author  lived  • 
to  see  the  publication  of  the  tenth  edition.     The  Dictionary 
«as  received  by  the  public    whh   general  applause,  and  its 
author  was  imaiediately  ranked  among  the  greatest  benefac- 
tan  of  bis  native  tongue.     The  publication  of  this  great 
' '      "  im  embarrassments  :    he  was  eo- 
tioBSof  the  day  for  its  support;, 
though  regarded  as  an  ornament 
,  that  in  the  following  year  he 
the  trifling  sum  of  a  very  few 
1.  the  Idler,  a  periodical  paper, 
weekly  newspaper;  and  on  the 
bllowing  year,  be  wrote  tbe  ro*. 
b  4  mance 
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mance  of  ^^  Rasselas/'  to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  funeral^ 
and'topayher  debts.  This,  though  written  in  great  haste, 
and  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  is  reckoned  one  of  his  most 
splendid  performances:  it  is  elegant  in  language,  rich  in 
imagery,  and  weighty  in  sentiment.  In  the  year  1762,  a 
pensioi\  of  SOO/.  per  annum  was  granted  him  by  the  crown,  • 
without  any  stipulation  with  respect  to  his  literary  exertions. 
'  In  1765  he  had  the  honour  of  an  interview  with  His  Majesty 
in  the  royal  library,  when  the  king  asked  him  if  he  intended  to* 
publish  any  more  works  ?  To  this  he  replied,  that  he  thought 
he  had  written  enough;  on  which  His  Majesty  said,  "I  should 
have  thought  so  too,  if  you  had  not  written  so  well."  In  the 
saime  year  he  published  his  edition  of  Shakespear's  works, 
to  which  he  prefixed  a  preface,  written  with  all  the  powers  of 
his  masterly  pen,  and  which  is  reckoned  among  the  most 
valuable  of  his  critical  disquisitions.  .After  this  he  wrote  and 
published  several  tracts  oh  political  subjects  in  defence  of  the 
measures  df  government.  These  were  probably  written  on 
principle,  and  perhaps  in  gratitude  for  the  pension  bestowed- 
on  him;  but  they  were  unpopular,  and  did  very  little  service  to 
the  cause  which  he  attempted  to  vindicate. 

In  the  year  1779,  Dr.  Johnson  began  his  last  literary  un- 
dertaking "  The  Lives  of  the  English  Poets,"  which,  not- 
withstanding  the  strong  prejudices  of  the  author,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  most  valuable  treasure  of  sound  criticism,  and  a 
inodel  of  literary  biography.  This  work  was  completed  in 
1781,  and  has  been  not  only  attached  to  his  edidon  of  the 
English  Poets,  but  has  been  frequently  re-printed  in  various 
forms  and  siz^s.  He  died  in  17^5.  His  remains:  attended 
By  a  respectable  concourse  of  friends,  were  interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  a  monumental  statue  has  been  erected  tp 
His  membry  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's. 

Dr.  Johnson,  at  the  titiie  of  his  death,  was  undoubtedly  the 
pioist  cbnspSciidus  literary  character  of  liis  country ;  nor '  i^ 
there,  4)erhap8,  an  instance  of  a  private  man  of  letters  in  Eng^ 
land,  whose  decease  was  marked  by  the  appearance  of  so 
ihany  laudatory  and  biographical  tributes'  to  his  public  reputa- 

*   •  '  tion. 
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tioiL  But  our  buaness  with  him  is  merely  as  a  literary 
cbaiacter.  As  a  writer,  he  w.is  more  remarkable  for  the 
Riaaner  in  vbich  he  presented  bis  thoughts  than  for  the 
thoughts  themselves.  His  style  has  formed  »  kind  of  asra  in 
£&(;lish  composition,  having  been  considered  as  a  good  pat- 
ten for  imitation  to  most  of  his  contemporaries  who  have 
aimed  at  fine  writing.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  preEerence  of 
words  of  Latin  etymology,  by  the  frequent  use  of  abstract 
terms,  and  by  a  disposition  of  clauses  calculated  to  produce 
a  sonorous  rotundity  of  period.  "  Johnson,"  says  one  of 
bis  biographers,  "  delivers  moral  maxims  and  dictatorial  sen- 
traces  with  wonderful  force,  and  lays  down  definitions  with 
sngular  preciaon ;  he  gives  a  keen  point  to  sarcasm,  and 
adds  pomp  to  magnificent  imagery.  But  he  is  utterly  adverse 
to  the  easy  and  familiar,  and  occasionally  falls  into  ridicule  by 
loading  petty  matter  with  cumbrous  ornament,  and  uttering 
ttiiial  sentiments  with  oracular  dignity.  Yet,  as  he  well  un- 
derstood the  true  signification  of  words,  and  aimed  radier  at 
perfection  than  innovation,  he  may  justly  be  reckoned  a  real 
ifflprorer  of  the  English  language,  which  he  left  more  rich, 
accurate  and  majestic,  than  he  found  it." 

William  Collins,   the   contemporary  of  Johnson  in  the 

early  part  of  lite,  was  -bom  at  Chichester,  and  educated  at 

Winchester  school,  where  he  soon  made  a  great  proficiency  in 

the  learned  languages.    From  Winchester  he  went  to  Queen's 

college,  0:cford,  wHence  in  1741  he  removed  to  Magdalen's. 

During   his  residence  at   the   university,  tie  published   his- 

**  Oriental  Eclogues,"  which  were  coldly  received  by  the 

public.     He  was  not,  however,  discouraged,  but  repaired  to 

Ixmdon  in  the  character  of  a  literary  adventurer.     Soon  after 

bis  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  he  published  proposals  for  a 

teratute,"  a  work  which  he 

nd  which,  perhaps,  he  never 

author,  was  entitled  "  Odes 

which  were  so  little  suited  to 

>  sale  did  not  pay  the  expense 

are  among  them  many  pieces 

lyric  compositions  in  the  En- 
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glish  language.  It  was  about  this  period  that  Dr.  Jbhnsoti  b^ 
came  acquainted  with  him,  and  he  remarks  that  *'  his  appear? 
ance  was  decent  and  ma^nlj,  his  knowledge  considerable,  hi9 
views  extensive,  his  conversation  elegant.*'  He  was,  how- 
ever, obliged  to  seek  a  retreat  in  the  country  to  avoid,  his. 
creditors*  Shortly  after,  a  handsome  legacy  from  a  reladon 
enabled  him  to  satisfy  ail  their  demands.  But  his  good  fortune 
did  not  contribute  to  his  happiness.  His  nervous  system  was 
become  so  much  out  of  order  by  disappointment,  distress,  and* 
irregularity,  that  every  efiFort,  even  that  of  conversation,  wa^ 
'  an  insupportable  labour,  and  he  sunk  into  a  state  bordering 
upon  insanity,  from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered. 
''  Collins,"  says  his  biographer,  ^*  by  his  tastes  and  attain* 
ments  appears  to  have  been  peculiarly  qualified  for  succeeding 
m  the  higher  departments  of  poetry.  Hs  was  well  acquainted 
both  with  the  classical  languages  and  the  principal  utbdeni 
tongues.  He  had,  according  to  Johnson,  employed  his  min4 
chiefly  upon*  works  of  fiction  and  subjects  of  fancy,  and  by 
indulging  some  oeculiar  habits  of  thought,  was  eminently 
delighted  with  those  flights  of  imagination  which  pass  the 
bounds  of  nature,  and  to  which  the  mind  is  reconciled  only 
by  a  passive  acquiescence  in  popular  traditions.  He  lo^ed 
fairies  and  genii,  giants  and  monsters ;  he  delighted  to  rove 
through  the  meanders  of  enchantment,  to  gaze  on  the  mag^ 
nifijcence  of  golden  palaces,  to  repose  by  the  waterpfalls  of 
Elysian  gardens.  Perhaps  the  preceding  quotation  is  more 
characteristic  of  Johnson's  style,  than  of  C9llins'  disposition  ; 
for  where  is  the  youthful  fiancy  which  has  not  been  delighted 
with  similar  fictions?  Yet  his  unfinished  ode  on  the  super^ 
stitions  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  which  was  written  m. 
1 749;  shows  that  his  fondness  for  this  kind  of  imagery  was 
not  a  me^e  juvenile  passion.*' 

The  scenery  of  his  Eclogues  is.  Eastern,  the  sentimeuts  are 
European;  but  the  objects  and  incidents  seem,  in  general^ 
well  selected.  It  is,  however,  from  his  Odes  that  Collins 
derives  his  chief  poetical  fame;  and  as  a^  compensation  for  the 
neglect  which  they  met  with  at  their  first  appearance)  they  art 
now  almost  universally  regarded  by  the  lovers  of  poetry  as 

the 
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the  first  productions  of  the  kind  in  our  language,  with  re- 
spea  to  vigour  of  conception,  boldness  and  variety  of  per* 
sooificadon,  and  genuine  warmth  of  feeling.  •  His  best  Odes 
are  that  on  the  Passions,  and  the  Ode  to  Evening.  There 
is  in  all  his  pieces  a  remarkable  terseness  of  language^  with 
a  peculiar  wildness  of  fancy,  sweetness  and  variety  of  num- 
bers, joined  to  images  and  allusions  of  the  most  lively  and 
descriptive  sort,  which  distinguish  him  as  a  lyric  poet  of  the 
first  rank.  The  poetical  character  of  Collins  is  thus  drawn 
by  Mrs.  Barbauld  :  He  will  be  acknowledged  to  possess 
imagination,  sweetness,  bold  and  figurative  language.  His 
numbers  dwell  on  the  ear,  and  easily  fix  themselves  in  the 
memory.  His  vein  of  sentiment  is  by  turns  tender  and  lofty, 
always  tinged  with  a  degree  of  melancholy,  but  without  aiiy 
strong  claims  to  originality.  *  His  originality  consists  in  his 
mamier,  in  the  highly  figurarive  garb  in  which  lie  clothes 
abstract  ideas,  in  the  felicity  of  his  expressions,  and  his  skill 
in  embodying  ideal  creations.  He  had  much  of  the  mysticism 
of  poetry,  and  sometimes  became  obscure,  by  aiming  at  im- 
pressioBS  stronger  than  he  had  clear  and  well-defined  ideas  to 
sopport.  Had  his  life  been  prolonged,  and  with  life  had  he 
enjoyed  that  ease  which  is  necessary  for  the  undisturbed  exer- 
cise of  the  faculties,'  he  would  probably  have,  risen  far  above 
most  of  his  contemporaries. 

Another  poetical  contemporary  of  Johnson  was  Shenstone, 
who  was  bom,  in  1714,  at  Hales  Owen  in  Shropshire,  and 
educated  first  at  the  school  of  Solihul  in  Warwickshire,  and 
next  at  Pembroke  college,  Oxford.  Here  he  remained  ten 
years,  during  which  he  applied  himself  very  successfully  to 
English  poetry,  and  in  1737  published  a  small  Miscellany 
without  his  name.  He  now  wandered  about  to  acquaint 
himself  with  life,  and  was  sometimes  at  London,  sometimes 
at  Bath,  or  any  place  of  public  resort ;  but  he  did  not  forget 
his  poetry.  In  1 740  he  published  his  "  Judgement  of  Her- 
cules," addressed  to  Mr.  Lyttleton :  this  was  followed  by  the 
**  ScbooI*mlstres8,''  in  which  he  has  delivered  to  posterity 
the  dame  by  whom  he  was  taught  to  read  :  The  poem,  just 
noticed  was  after  the  manner  of  Spenser.    He  died  in  1 76d  ^ 
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and  his  works,  which  consist  of  songs,  elegies,  pastorals, 
letters,  and  miscellaneous  essays^w^re  printed  in  three  volumes 
octavo  by  Dodsley.  The  first  volume  contains  his  poetical 
works,  which  are  particularly  distinguished  by  an  amiable 
elegance  arid  beautiful  simplicity;  the  second  contains  his 
prose  works ;   the  third  his  letters  &c. 

In  addition  to  our  remarks  on  Gray,  in  the  last  volume,  we 
may  give  a  parallel  drawn  between  him  and  Shenstoae  by 
Mr.  Alves,  who  feeling  indignant  at  the  treatment  inflicted 
on  these  writers  by  Dr.  Johnson,  says, 

•*  So  far  am  I  of  a  different  opinion,  in  regard  to  Shen* 
stone  and  Gray,  that  I  imagine  no  two  poets  in  the  English 
language  are  possessed  of  higher  lyrical  genius,  joined  to 
classic  elegance  and  purity  of  style ;  that  they  are  even  among 
the  chief  ornaments  of  the  present  age ;  and  that  the  English 
language  is  much  indebted  to  them  for  the  great  besTuty  of 
their  compo$ition,  as  well  as  the  true  spirit  of  their  poetry. 
Both  of  them  approach  to  the  manner  of  the  ancients ;  Gray 
to  that  of  Pindar  and  Horace ;  Shenstone  to  that  of  Propertius 
and  TibuUus. 

•'  Gray*8  jealousy  of  Shenstox)e  was  rather  unworthy  of 
him,  as  was  Addison's  of  Pope ;  and  for  the  same  reason, 
for  the  merit  of  each  was  so  con8picuous>  though  in  different 
ways,  as  to  supersede  all  rivalship, 

*'  Gray  excels  in  lyric  enthusiasm,  Pindaric  harmonies, 
moralities,  and  in  natural  and  sublime  description. 

*•  Shenstone's  elegiac  tenderness  and  simplicity  can  never  be 
too  much  admired.  The  rural  scenes  he  describes,  intermixed 
with  the  social  and  benevolent  affections,  and  all  the  sweet 
innocencies  and  pleasures  of  a  country  ^fe,  naturally  touch 
the  heart,  and  delight  and  inspire  it  with  the  like  virtues  and 
affections.  They  show  him  at  once  to  have  been  an  amiable 
and  good  man,  as  well  as  a  tender  and  elq^ant  poet.  Ify 
ther^ore,  his  poems  do  not  elevate  so  much  as  Gray's,  they 

at 
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at  I«ast  touch  the  heart  more  tenderly  in  general.  Tliey 
are  addressed  more  particularly  to  the  lover,  the  Tirtuoso,  the 
nan  of  feeling  and  of  taste,  and  the  patriot. 

"  His  walks  and  gardens  at  the  Leasowes  seem  to  have 
bem  a  transcript  of  his  ,niind  and  taste  for  rural  amusements, 
IS  Dr.  Young's  garden  was  of  his  religious  and  solemn  dispo- 
sition ;  where,  in  an  alcove,  he  had  this  motto :  Jnvisibilia 
noR  decipiunt,  alluding  to  the  disappuiming  nature  of  all  sub- 
iunary  things. 

"  On  the  other  hand.  Gray,  with  a  temper  more  reserved 
and  severe  than  Shenstone's,  and  a  genius  undoubtedly  more 
elevated,  vas  impelled  to  leave  the  garden  and  the  grove, 
ihe  flowery  mead  with  the  purling  stream,  to  choose  a  loftier 
Aeme.  And  though,  with  the  most  penetrating  eye,  he  ob- 
serves the  track  and  follows  the  footsteps  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  artists,  he  seems,  moreover,  particularly  struck  with 
the  uild  and  prophetic  spirit  of  the  ancient  minstrels  and  bards. 

"Hence  he  is  continually  transportthg  us  back  to  the  ages 
of  tbe  Gothic  mythology,  heroism,  and  minstrelsy  ;  and  he 
soais,  with  the  most  sublime  flights,  in  those  airy  regions 
that  are  so  well  suited  to  the  serious  though  wild  turn  of 
bis  genius.  This  is  his  character  in  the  two  Pindaric  Odes, 
and  in  his  Norwegian  imitations.  Like  Virgil  and  Horace, 
be  is  peculiarly  happy  in  his  expression  :  his  versification,  too, 
like  theirs,  is  various,  free,  and  remarkably  musical ;  his  ' 
language  figurative  and  glowing,  yet  chaste  and  delicate :  in 
a  word,  to  speak  in  the  painter^  style,  he  possesses  the  sub- 
limity of  Raphael  joined  to  the  grace  of  Corregio." 

e  claim  a  brief  notice  as  Lyric 
re  the  sons  of  a  clergyman  of 
nd  :  the  latter  at  an  early  pe- 
iiterary  pursuits ;  but  his  la-, 
vness  of  his  circumstances  not 
eht  of  academical  instruction, 
tutor  in  a  family  near  Ripon. 
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The  beauties  of  Audley  Park,  in  the  neighbourhood,  called 
forth  his  poetic  talents,  and  -he  composed  and  published  a 
poem  with  the  title  of  that  place*  Soon  after  this  he  took 
deacon's  orders,  and  acquired  popularity  as  a  preacher. 
In  1759  he  undertook  the  office  of  preceptor  to  the  sons 
of  Robert  Cracroft,  esq.  of  Hawthorn,  near  Lincoln. 
While  in  this  situation  he  published  a  collection  of  such, 
miscellaneous  poems  as  he  had  written,  for  the  benefit  of. 
a  gehtleman  in  distress.  In  the  follo\^ing  year  he  took 
his  degree  of  B.  D.  at  Cambridge,  and  at  the  same  time 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  king's '  accession,  which  was  printed 
tn  the  University  collection  of  verses  on  that  occasion. 
He  also  published  a  poem  on  the*royal  nuptials.  He  is,  how- 
ever, particularly  known  on  account  of  his  Ode  to  Hope,  and 
his  description  of  the  four  seasons,  where  he  pays  all  due  com- 
'  pliments  to  Thomson  and  other  Scotch  bards.  Both  brothers 
excel  in  the  smoothness  and  elegance  of  verse.  William  is  more 
distinguished  for  his  prose.  John,  in  177 1 9  published  a  poetical 
work^  possessing  considerable  npvelty  of  design  and  imagery, 
entitled  "  Fables  of  Flora.*'  The  attempt  to  personify  and  * 
give  character  to  subjects  of  the  vegetable  creation,  was  dif- 
ficult,  and  the  poetry  is  frequently  languid,  while  the  author 
seems  occasionally  to  struggle  hard  for  his  moral.  The 
work,'  however,  from  its  fancy  and  descriptive  elegance,  ac» 
quired  popularity*  In  the  same  year  he  wrote  another  poem 
entitled  *^The  Origin  of  the  Veil.''  In  1774  appeared  the 
,  first  part  of  the  ^^  Country  Justice,"  which  was  greatly  and 
justly  admired  for  the  manly  strain  of  its  sentiments,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  descriptions.  Two  other  parts  of  inferior  merit 
were  afterwards  added.  He  continued  to  amuse  himself  and 
the  public  by  writings  of  different  kinds,  the  last  of  winch 
was  a  romantic  tale,  entitled  ''  Owren  of  Carron.^'  He  died 
in  1779.  As  a  writer,  he  possessed  facility,  elegance,  inge- 
nuity, ai^d  tenderness.  His  poetry  is  generally  harnionious, 
abounding  in  pleasing  imagery,  ibut  overloaded  with  orna- 
ment* 


Minstrel,  celebrated  as  a  philosopher  as  well 
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as  a  poet,  vho  tiras  bom  in  North  Britain  about  the  year 
1735.     In  1760,  he  became  known  to  the  world  by  a  vo- 
lome  of  *'  Original  Poems  and  Transferions."  which  in  1 76S 
was  followed  by  **  The  Judgement  of  Paris.*'    These  per- 
formances   were    characterized   by  richness    and  elegance 
of  language,  and  melody  of  versification ;  but  they  perhaps; 
rather  denoted  a  refined  taste  in  poetry^  than  a  powerful  and 
inventive  genius.     By  the  patronage  and  influence  of  the  eart 
of  £rrol,  he  obtained  the  situation  of  professor  of  moral  phi- 
losophy and  logic  in  the  Marischal  college  of  Aberdeen.     In 
this  capacity   he  published  a  philosophical  work,  entitled 
^  An  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability  of  Truth,  ia 
oppoatioQ  to  Sophistry  and  Scepticism/'  It  was  in  the  year  1771 
diat  his  fame  as  a  poet  was  extended  throughout  the  king- 
dom by  the  publication  of  the  first  part  of  *'  The  Minstrel/' 
The  subject  of  this  piece  is  the  feigned  birth  and  education  of 
a  poet.     The  term  minstrel  is  not  very  happily  applied  to 
the  character  described ;  nor  are  the  famed  '^  Gothic  days,^ 
m  which  he  is  placed,  to  be  recognised  in  real  history  ;  but 
there  is  a  great  beauty  in  the  delineation  of  the  native  poetioA 
dispositioa  assigned  to  him,  and  in  the  invention  of  drcum- 
stances  by  which  i(  is  nourished.     The  stanza  is  that  of 
Spenser,   which  is  managed   with  singular  dexterity,  axKl 
made  to  produce  a  melody  of  versification  that  is  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded ia  the  range  of  English  poetry.    The  second  part  of 
this^poem,  which  appeared  in  1774,-  contains  the  maturer 
edncadon  of  the  young  bard,  and  enlightens  his  mind  witK 
ibe  lessons  of  history,  philosophy,  and  science.    It  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  are  great  defects  inthis  poem,  and  it  has 
been  thought  thafthe  work  was  left  a  fragment,  because  its 
plan  was  round  to  involve  unavoidable  incongruities:  but 
whatever  be  its  defects,  it  is  on  this  performance  that  Beat* 
tie's  future  fame  will  chiefly  depend,  and  it  may  be  regarded 
as  having  taken  secure  possession  of  a  place  amidst  the  most 
appfoved  poetry  in  the  language.     Mr.  Alves,  in  speaking 
of  the  earlier  pieces  of  this  poet,  says,  his  two  first  odes,  the 
one  to  Peace,  the  othgr  to  Hope,  are  in  a  sublime  strain, 
vith  many  fine  lines,  and  much  goods  harmony,  in  the  man- 
Mr  of  Pindar.    He  quotes  the  invocation  to  Peace,  and  then 
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hys  before  the  reader  a  picture  of  the  grim  face  of  War, 
villi  all  its  attendant  horrors,  havock,  and  confusion,  which 
are  described  in  strong  desultory  numbers,  in  colours  pei'- 
haps  somewhat  too  strong  and  glaring ;  and  he  adds,  ^*  The 
ode  to  Hope,  which  follows,  is  in  a  chaster  style ;  bemg 
equally  picturesque  and  descriptive ;  but  more  just  in  the  co>i>* 
louring,  and  every  stroke  laid  on  with  a  delicate  hand.  It  is 
both  highly  poetical  and  strictly  natural.  The  ode  to  Re« 
tirement.  The  Triumph  of  Melancholy,  and  Judgement  of* 
Paris,  contain  many  sweet  lines,  and  are  remarkable  for  aa 
agreeable  plaintive  manner,  which  is  strongly  expressive  of 
that  love  of  nature,  solitude,  .and  tender  melancholy,  which 
are  almost  inseparable  from  true  poetic  genius." 

Dr.  Beattie's  latter  years  were  clouded  with  heavy  afilic* 
dons.  His  eldest  son  James,  a  youth  of  very  estraorditiary 
endowments  and  uncommon  moral  excellence^  died  Qt  a  de* 
cline  in  the  year  1 790  at  the  age  of  22.  The  afflicted  father 
had  fortitude  sufficient  to  be  the  editor  of  a  small  volume  of 
the  young  man's  compositions  in  verse  and  prose,  to  which  he 
prefixed  a  memoir  on  his  life  and  character.  This  grievous 
loss  was  followed  in  1796  by  that  of  his  younger  son,  Mon* 
tague,  in  his  eighteenth  year.  The  unhappy  parent  was  now 
unable,  with  all  his  resources,  to  bear  up  under  this  accumu- 
lated sorrow.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  a  blank  of  exist* 
ence,  which  terminated  at  Aberdeen  in  Auj;ust  1 803,  vfk  the 
68th  year  of  his  age. — Johnson* s  "  Lives  of  the  Poeis.*'^^ 
Gen.  Biog.  Ahes^s  Sketches  of  the  History  of  laiefaturem 
^ower*s  Life  ofBeattie, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

tBnilm&>a-~Rta$cmi  Jar  aaemirmg  ParRamcni- — AhitraH  of  ibt  Frviet 
Rtgatfi  Spacb—Tbt  Earl  of  Sbeftliburys  Mtl'mnfor  an  jidJnii  in  tie 
Btmi  ofLordi — Cerd  ftoBami  't  Inqair'ui  respeciiag  ihi  Caraccas — Dthate 
m  lir/fJJmi  in  tie  Noun  ofConimoni,  propuird  by  Sir  F.  Burdctl,  and 
MMdIu/  hj  Lard  Joalyn — Dtiatt  en  iht  Reporl  efihe  A.Ureis—jR:J>orl  on 

f  Ki  Majrilj's  Htaltb — Mr.  Cravefs  Metha  on  Pmilwi,  Sinrcarri,  i^c. — 
Jtttomj  c/  Tl>at,it  la  herd  Mhle,  i^c,  fir  I/k  S-icc-stU  i«  Java—Mr. 
PtrcnJ",  Mi.-ioa  on  DialHtrj  fram  Graiit~DeI,ale  on  Mr.  P.rceiijfs  Mo- 
tM  mfeaiag  lite  Royal  Hoattbold. 

riE  patlUment  was  convened     cessaiy,  ai  ttie  period  of  the  re^en- 
at  an  early  period  \a  the  pre-     cf  act  would  expii'c  'n  February, 
srat  year,  as  well  on  account  of    that  parliament  should  make  such 
iBf  impwtant  business  which  con-    amngemeris  as  were  deemed  pro- 
^mied  the  country  in  generitl,  as     per  for  [he  occasion,  previously  to 
lotttwparposeof  delegating  to  his     the  expiration  of  tiiis  act.     Both 
nijal  bi^^hness    the  prince  regent    houses    met  accortlinply    on    the 
seventh  of  January,  when  the  lord 
chancellor  delivered  a  speech  on 
the  part  of  his  roy?l  highneis  the 
prince  regent.    This  sptech,  which 
will  be  found  among  the  public  pa- 
pers, after  referring  to  his  majesty'* 
indisposition,   and   the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  hopes  of  his  majesty's 
e^irly  recovery,  ipoke  ot  the  nece&< 
stty  of  adopting  such  measures  as 
the  melancholy  exigency  might  ap- 
A9  pear 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Uindachen — Reasoms  for  atstmiring  Pariiantent'-^Ahtracl  of  tig  Prince 
Rfgnfs  Sptecb-^Tbe  Earl  of  Sbdfteshury*s  Motion  for  an  Addras  in  the 
Himu  of  lArds-^Lord  HoRand  *S  Inquiries  respecting  the  Caraccas — Debate 
00  the  Address  in  the  House  ofCommonSf  proposed  by  Sir  F>  Burdettf  and 
omeodedhy  Lord  Jocelyn — Debate  on  the  Report  of  the  Addreis^^IL-port  on 

I  Nil  Majesty's  HeaJth^-^Afr.  Creevey*s  Motton  on  Pensions,  Sinecures^  tSfc.-^ 
Mobans  cf  Thanh  to  Lord  MintOf  tS^f.,  for  the  Successes  in  Java^-^Mr, 
Percrotd^s  Alj.'ion  on  Distillery  from  GraUh-^Delate  on  Mr^  Pjrcevdl*s  Mo* 
tim  respecting  the  Royal  Household. 


THE  parliament  was  convened 
at  an  early  period  in  the  pre* 
scni  year,  as  well  on  account  of 
the  important  business  which  con- 
cerned the  country  in  general,  as 
lortbe  purpose  of  delegating  to  his 
fpTal  highness  the  prince  regent 
t.ie  foU  powers  of  government  un- 
tcttered  by  those  restrictions  which 
M,  during  the  preceding  year, 
iimited  him  in  the  exercise  of  the 
r<>yal  prerogatives.  Although  it 
^  not  appear  that  there  had  oc* 
cwred  any  practical  ill  conse* 
queoces  resuliing  from  the  limita- 
tions  imposed  upon  the  regent;  yet, 
u  almost  all  hopes  of  his  majesty's 
<^(o?ery  had  vanished,  it  was  ne» 


cessary,  as  the  period  of  the  regen- 
cy act  would  expire  in  February, 
that  parliament  should  make  such 
arrangements  as  were  deemed  pro- 
per for  the  occasion,  previously  to 
the  expiration  of  tl^is  act.  Both 
bouses  met  accordingly  on  the 
seventh  of  January,  when  the  lord 
chancellor  delivered  a  speech  on 
the  part  of  his  roy?.l  highness  the 
prince  regent.  This  speech,  which 
will  be  found  among  the  public  pa- 
pers, after  referring  to  his  majesty's 
mdisposition,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  hopes  of  his  majesty's 
early  recoveryt  spoke  of  the  neces- 
sity of  adopting  such  measures  as 
the  mels^Dcholy  exigency  might  ap- 
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pear  to  requirey  in-  securing  a  suit- 
able aiid  ample  provision  for  the 
^  support  of  his  majesty^s  dignity ; 
and  in  continuing  to  preserve  for 
his  majesty  the  racility  of  resum- 
ing the  personal  exerciae  of  his  roy- 
al authority,  in  the  happy  event  of 
bis  recovery. 

The  speech  next  directed  the  at- 
tention of  parliament  to  the  mea^ 
sures  that  had  been  pursued  in  Por* 
tugal ;  to  the  valour  of  the  allied 
troops ;  to  the  successes  of  lieute- 
nant-gen^ral  Hill;  and  t9  the  con- 
summate judgement  and  skill  dis- 
played by  lord  viscount  Welling- 
ton in  the  direction  of  the  cam- 
paign ;  at  the  same  time  expressing 
the  most  confident  hopes  of  the 
prince  that  the  parliament  would 
enable  him,  in  behalf  of  his  ma-> 
Jesty,  to  continue  to  afford  the 
most  effectual  aid  and  assistance  in 
support  of  the  contest. 

From  the  peninsula,  the  senate 
was  led  to  the  successes  of  the  Bri- 
tish arms  in  the  island  of  Java,  and 
to  the  capture  of  the  islands  of 
Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  by  which 
important  blow  the  colonial  power 
of  Francei  had  been  entirely  extin- 
guished; recommending  to  their 
earnest  attention  the  providing  such 
measures  for  the  future  govern- 
ment of  the  British  possessions  in 
India,  as  should  appear  best  cal- 
culated to^  secure  their  internal 
prosperity,  and  to  derive  from  those 
dominions  the  utmost  degree  of 
advantage  to  the  commerce  of  the 
united  kmgdom. 

With  respect  to  America,  it  was 
said  that  his  royal'  highness  ;he 
prince  regent  would  continue  to 
employ  such  means  of  conciliation 
as  might  be  consistent  with  the  ho- 
nour ^d  dignity  of  his  majesty's  ' 
crown,  in  adjusting  the  existing 
difierences  between  the  twp  go-> 
yerumeuts* 


Such  were  the  main  features  of 
the  speedi,  which  were  sufficiently 
interesting  and  important  to  engage 
a  large  portion  of  discussion  in  both 
houses,  when  the  various  subjects 
were  brought  before  them  in  their 
individual  capacities. 

Inohe  house  of  lords,- an  address, 
the  echo  of  the  speech,  as  is  usual 
on  these  cases,  was  moved  by  the 
earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  said,  in 
reference  to  his  majesty's  unhappy 
indisposition,    he    was    convinced 
that    with    respect    to  this    they 
would  all  be  actuated  by  those  sen* 
timents  of  gratitude,  affection,  and 
reverence,  which  the  recollection 
of  the  blessings  of  his  majesty's  go* 
vemment  naturally  inspired.  They 
w^e  all  impressed  with  th»  con- 
viction, '  that  provision  should  be 
made  not  only  suitable,  but  ample^ 
for  the  support  of  the  due  dignity 
and  splendour  of  his  royal  Sigh* 
ness's   government,   and  fbr  the 
necessary  dignity,  of  that  of  our  af« 
flicted  monarch,  keeping  in  view  a 
due  facility  for  the  resumption  of 
his  royal  authority,  in  case  of  the 
event  of  his  recovery.    The  thanks 
and  gratitude  of  the  country  were 
due,  most  justly  due,  to  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  rej^ent,  for  hiiL 
wise  and  prudent  admmi^tration  of 
the  government  of  the   country, 
since  the  period  of  his  being  called 
to  the  exercise  of  the  royal  fimc- 
tions.  The  noble  lord  then  adverted 
to  those  parts  of  the  speech  which 
referred  to  the  belligerent  interests, 
and   the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country.  In  Portugal,  he  observedj, 
every  thing  wore  the  roost  satis- 
factory aspect,  let  its  present  situ* 
ation  be  compared  with  that  which 
It  exhibited  towards  the  close  of  last 
session.  The  army  under  Massena, 
from  a  menacing  position  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,  bad  been  dri- 
ven  beyond  the  frontiers*     Our 

triu^pl^, 
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tna«){di  dill  not  end  there ;  the  re-  us  to  bow  to  the  visitations  of  Pro- 
iuh  proFed  to  Europe  ^d  to  the  vidence ;  but  when  we  considered 
vorlJ,  chat^ven  upon  that  element  the  long  period  and  the  happiness 
wbidi  the  eqemy  seemed  to  const-  of  his  majesty's  reign  gver  us,  it 
d€r  as  bis  own,  he  had  bee.n  fre-  could  not  be  unsuirable  to  hope  for 
(jaemly  and  effectually  conquered  his  speedy  restoration  to  the  pray* 
br  British  armies  conducted  by.  ers  of  his  peopl^  Yet  the  house 
British  commanders.  It  was  with  had  a  right,  in  this  calamity,  to 
pleasure  he  observed  tt  announced  feel  great  consolation  from  the  tried 
that  the  system  was  to  be  perse-  virtues  of  the  prince  regent,  who» 
vered  in,  which  facts  and  experi*  when  summoned  l:o  take  the  reins 
c&ce  had  shown  to  be  the  best  of  eovemment  under  such  pecii- 
itiapted  to  the  situation  and  ctr-  liarlyafQicting  circumstances,  prov« 
ciUDstanoes  of  that  country,  and  ed  himself  so  worthy -of  the  reli* 
tbroQgh  which^  be  trusted,  its  de-  ance  placed  on  him.  The  affairs 
liTcrance  would  be  effectuated.  If  of  the  peninsula  were  cheering,  in 
they  tamed  their  eyes  to  the  more  spite  of  some  successes '  which  had 
dtstant  ports  of  the  world,  they  been  obtained  by  the  enemy ;  tlie 
vooki  find  nought  but  grounds  for  ardour  of  the  people  was  more  vi- 
suisfactioo  and  triumph.  In  con-  gorous  and  apparent,  tiieh:  spirit 
teqiience  of  the  system  of  opera-  bum?d  more  bright  .and,  their  r^* 
t>0Qs  whkh  has  been  adopted,  con-  slstanc^  wds  ^stronger  tlrap,  ever, 
quests  ol  the  Qtmost  importance  The  consummate  ability  displayed 
bad  been  achieved,  and  the  -colo-  by  lord  Wellington  in  the  conduct 
lual  power  of  the  enemy  was  finally  of  the  campaign  in  Portugal  could 
cxtti^g;iii^ed,  by  a  most  brilliant  not  be  too  highly  praised;  and  the 
ftchievenient*  and  at  one  blow,  affairs  of  the  peninsula  gave  good 
libvQ^h  a  felicitoos  union  of  disci-  hope  that  Spain  would  yet  shake 
piiae  and  valour.  With  respect  to  off  her  invaders,,  and  become  a 
d^  pending  discussions  ynth  Ame-  firm  and  powerful  ally.  By  .the 
rici,  'they  were  not  yet  brought  -to  same  judicious  system,  Portugal 
a  conclusion ;  bat  he  was  confident  bad  been  saved,  and  her  armies  had 
tiataH  means  of  conciliation  would  now  risen  into  a  foroiidable  barrier 
be  resoited  to,  consistent  with  the  against  the  enemy.  It  might  not 
howmr  and  interests  of  the  coun-  be  too  much  to  hope,  that  the  ex- 
try.  After  slightly  glancing  at  ample  set  by  the  brave  nations  of 
the  remaining  topics  in  the  royal  the  peninsula  would  produce  its 
commanication,  and  expressing  his  effect  on  more  distant  nations.  He 
confidence^  that  the  parliament,  in  would  not  suppose  that  the  house 
ib  wisdom  and  loyalty,  would  would  not  give  all  assistance  tbnt 
«>loiisJy  support  his  royal  high-  was  necessary  for  the  propagaiOn 
VIS  in  the  arduous  contest  in  which  of  this  powerful  and  noble  spirit  in 
be  was  engaged,  and  in  the  various  the  peninsula.  There  were  other 
mettmes  adverted  to  in  the  speech,  great  sources  of  congratulation  in 
be  moved  the  address.  the  conquest  of  the  East.  These 
Lord  Brownlow  rose  to  second  extinguished  the  last  of  the  colonial 
^  address.  He  fully  coin-  power  of  France :  and  he  could. 
c«led  wkh  the-  expressions  of  sor-  not  refrain  from  offering  the  hum- 
row  fitxr  the  kin^V  illness  which  ble  tribute  of  his  applause,  tq  the 
tbe  sddiess  contamed.    It  became  %vi$dom,  botli  abroad  and  at  home, 
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which  bad  directed  this  brilliant  which  no  one  could  see  the  tnd^ 
conquesu  His  lordship  cben  briefly  He  still  retained  all  his  objections, 
touched  upon  the  American  dis-  and  in  their  utmost  force,  to  that 
pute,  and  the  affaif  of  the  Chesa-  policy  which  had  inflicted  a  blow 
peake ;  concluding  his  speech  with  upon  the  enemy,  which  had  recoiled 
a  regret,  that  America  should,  by  with  greater  execution   upon  our 
•evincing  a  most  uadue  partiality  to  own  commerce  and  manufactures. 
France,  have  thrown  obstacles  in  He  still  retained '  his  decided  ob- 
the  way  of  pacification  }  and  hop*  jections  to  that  system  which  united 
ing  that  she  would  speedily  open  the  bank  and  the  govemment»  and 
tier  eyes  to  the  superior  benefits  of  enabled  the  former  to  issue  base 
British  fi*iendship' and  connection^  coin   and    depreciated   paper  ;«**-a 
Lord  Grenviile  said,  it  would-  system,  of  which  the  banic  alone 
have  been  most  satisfactory  to  hi&  reaped  the  profit ;  while  the  guilt 
feelingSi  if  the  matter  of  the  speech  and  dishonour  fell  on  the  govern* 
and  address  had  been  such  as  to  ment,  and  the  loss  on  the  |ittb1ic« 
have  prevented    all  difference  of  But,  above  all  ^his  lofdshtp  con* 
opinion  on  die  subject:  but  he  was  tinned)   '^  I  still  retain  witn  ten« 
not  surprised  that  this  was  not  the  fold  force  all  my  opinions  respect- 
case,     rie  did  not  mean,  however,  ing  the  system  which  the  ministers 
to  suggest  an  amendment   to  this,  have  been  pursuing  with  respect  to 
address,  but  would  content  himself  Ireland,  upon  which  I  cannot  trust 
with   protesting   in   the  strongest  myself  at  present  to  utier  a  single 
terms  against  being  included  in  any  sentence.     Your  lordships  will  ob^ 
ajcpressions  implying  approbation  serve  the  manner  in  which  this  mo- 
ot the  past,  or  a  pledge  of  perse-  mentous  subject  has  been  passed 
verance  in  the  same  system  which  over  in  the  speech  and  address* 
had  of  late  been  acted  upon ;  con-  No  ample  view  fr  attempted  to  be 
vincedas  he  was,  that  it  was  only  given  were  of  the  state  of  that 
by  a  total,  radical  abandonment  of  country ;  nothing  is  said  about  the 
that  system,  th£it  there  existed  any  discontents  of  the  people :  but  the 
hope  of   safety  for   the  country,  situation  of  the  Vevenne,  compara- 
There  were  many   topics  of  the  tively    a   pitiful   consideration,  is 
highest  importance  ligntly  passed  alone  introduced.    To  that  single 
over  in  the  speech  and  address,  but  object,  and  to  none  else,  is  our  at- 
which  would  force  themselves  upon  tention  directed.    But  these  mini- 
their  attention  at  no  distant  pei  lod.  sters  might  have  known,  that  the 
They  might  endeavour  to  shut  their  way  even  to  make  the  revenue  of  a 
eyes,  but  in  spite  of  their  eflbrts  '  country  flourish,  since  that  Is  the 
these  things  would  be  seen  :  they  only  object  of  their  consideration, 
mi^ht  strive  to  shut  their  ears,  but  is  by  increasing  its  industry-— by 
these  things  would  be  heard.     He  communicating  equal  rights— 4ind 
wished  it  to  be  fully  understood  giving  satisfaction  to  public  opini- 
that  he  retained  all  his  objections  to  on.     I  have  said  more  on  the  sub* 
the  svstem  upon  which  the  mini-  ject  than  I  intended ;  but  I  must 
sters,  bad  acted.     He  still  objected  further  observe,  that  in  the  present 
to  die  lavish  profusion  with  which  session^  it  must  be  decided,  wbzt 
our  resources  had  been  squandered*  is  to  be  the  relation  bet\K*een  Great 
when  they  should  have  been  has-  Britain  and  Ireland.    The  matter 
banded  for  a  protracted  war,  of  will  bear  no  more  procrastxnatioxv^* 
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delnsioo  will  no  longer  aya3-i»  his  noble  friend ;  he  should  feel  nn* 
the  afkir  u  corae  to  a  point*  and  happy  if  he  departed  from  that 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  Ire-  housti  without  decLinng,  that  he 
LtnJ  m\Xi>t  be  admitted  to  an  eqUal  reuined  all  the  opinions  he  had  be- 
ihare  of  your  privileges*  or  no  fore  held,  on  subjects  o!  great  mag- 
longer  be  considered  as  enjoying  nitude ;  opinions  confirmeJ  by  ex- 
the  advantages  of  British  sub-  perience  and  the  evidence  of  facts 
jects."  -^M)pinions  which  he  should  be  rea- 

Tbe  earl  of  Liverpool  would  not    dy  to  maintain,  and  defend  on  fu^ 
now  enter  into  any  detail ;  the  no*    tUre    opportunities    of   discussing 
ble  baron  opposite  (GrenviJle)  ha V-    them.       He    thought    tlie    house 
ing  confined  himself  to  a  general    bound  immediately  to  take  into 
proteu  against  the  system  upon    their  consideration  the  treatment  of 
trfatch  the  ministers  had  acted.  On    the  people  of  Ireland*   not  only 
that  sabyect*  the  noble  bAron  said*    t^ith  a  view  to  what  had  already 
iiat  he  still  maintained  every  opi-    passed*    but    with    a    prospective 
nioa  which  he  had  before  held ;  not    view*    for    the  adoption  of  such 
only  such  as  experience  might  have  ^  timely  atid  just  measures  as  mighc 
povcd  to  be  true*  but  all  those    avert  thfe  ruin  of  the  country.    Go- 
which*  as  he  (lord  L.)  contended^    vemment*  however*  he    must   re-^ 
experience  had  proved  to  be  utterly    peat*  appeared*  for  any  thing  he 
biffoonded.     He  should  be  happy    had  heard  to  the  contrary*  to  be 
to  meet  his  lordship  on  that  subject    tesolved  on    pursuing    a    system 
another  time :  but  he  must  at  pre*    which  wonld  risk  tlie  destruction 
tent  observe*  that  the  safety  of  this    of  the  public  safety.  He  was  happ^ 
Cuontry  and  the  hopes  of  Europe    to  learn  that  a  proposition  oil  this 
depended*  in  a  great  measure*  on    subject  iVould  speedily  be  brought 
the  system  which  the  government    before  their  lordships*  which  would 
had  auiOpted.     He  knew  not  what    bring  all  its  important  relations  un* 
system  others  might  advise;  hut    der  review.    With  these  obscrva- 
he-was  prepared  to  mai.'itain*  that    tions,  he  could  be  content  to  Tt* 
the  continuance  of  the  system  ptir*    serve  himself  for  future  opportuui«» 
toed  by  ministers  was  essential  to    ties*  but  for  one  singular  assertion 
the  safety  ai  the  coiintry*  and  on    of  the  noble  lord*  uiat  he  ti-usted 
dot  ground  he  and  his  colleagues    that  the  house*  and   the  public* 
were  willjnf^  to  stand  or  fall.  Would  concur  in  supporting  the 

Earl  Grey  entirely  approved  of  govertiment  of  the  regent,  in  pur- 
the  policy  pursued  bv  his  noble  suanc^  of  the  sentiments  contained 
biakd,  in  confining  nimselfi  on  in  the  address.  Was  it  to  be  con- 
the  present  occasion*  to  tlie  deli-  ceived  that;  in  opposing  measures 
terin^  his  protest  agiainst  any  ex-  of  administration  whichlie  thought 
pressKm  of  his  opinions  being  nn-  were  fraught  with  danger  and  ruin* 
dcrstood  upon  points  in  which  it  hb  was  withholding  that  support 
Was  impossiUe  fof  him  to  concur ;  which  was  necessary  to  the  prince 
thnking  alio*  that  most  of  the  to-  regent,  in  liis  conduct  of  the  go- 
pics  wem  of  such  importance  as  vemment  of  this  kingdom  i  No  1 
to  require  a  separate  and  particular  Be  the  ministers  who  they  might* 
discussion.  Concurring  generallv  he  would  give  them  his  support  in 
ia  the  address  which  was  proposed*  what  was  just  and  necessary  fot  the 
he  cmld  not  refrain  from  joining    conduct  of  the  government ;  but* 
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if  impoUttc,  linjusty  and  ruinous  and  proceed  to  the  arrangement  of 
measures  were  proposed  or  acted  the  business  upoji  which  it  was  sup- 
upon,  hi's  duty  to  that  houte,  to  posed  they  were  to  be  employed, 
the  public,  and  to  the  prince  rfe-  He  did  not  pretend  to  be  very  mi- 
gent  himself,  would  certainly  in-  nutely  or  very  correctly  informed 
duce  him  to  raise  his  voice  as  loud-  on  the  subject.  But  he  had  ac- 
ly  as  he  could  against  them*  He  quiesced  in  the  views  which  the  no- 
said  this  .more  especially,  because  ble  marquis  seemed  to  have  taken 
It  was  not  possible  for  him,  though  6n  the  subject:  and  he  did  expect 
he  did  not  oppose  the  present  ad*  that  certain  steps  would  have  been 
dress,  to  recede  from  the  opinions  taken  without  delay*  correspondent 
which  he  had  previously  delivefed  to  the  nature  of  those  views.  Had 
on  many  subjects  of  the  greatest  these  steps  been  taken,  or  when 
and  most  essential  interest  to  the  '  were  they  likely  to  be  ta^en  ?  was 
nation.  ^the  question  i^hich  he  had.  now 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  made  a  few  xisen  to  put  to  the  noble  marquis. . 

observations  on  some  parts  of  the  The  marquis  of  Wellesleyy   in 

speech  ;  after    which  the  address  reply  to  the  lioble  lord,  observed* 

was  agreed  to,  nem*  diss.  that  every  step  indicated  by  thp 

Lord  Holland  wished  to  take  the  view  of  the  subject  which  the  noble 
earliest  opportunity  of  putting  a  lord  did  him  the  honour  to  approve, 
question  to  a  noble  marquis  (Wei-  had  been  duly  taken ;  and  that  if 
lesley)  respecting  a  transaction  the  matter  did  not  proceed  with 
which  he  considered  a^-  of  the  ut-  that  celerity  which  mi^ht  be  wish* 
most  importance,  and  as  one  which,  ed,  the  delay  was  owing  to  those 
if  not  speedily  brought  to  some  is*  endless  obstructions  which  invete* 
sue,  might,  in  all  probability,  lead  rate  prejudices*  narrow  notions, 
to  the  most  calamitoits  results,  conflicting  interests,  and  the  selfish 
What  he  had  in  view  was,  the  pro-  spirit  of  mohopoly,  never  failed  to 
posed  mediation  of  the  British  go-  throw  in  the  way  of  the  accom- 
vernmeht  between  the  Spanish  co-  plishment  of  such  an  object.  As 
lonies  and  the  mother  country,  soon  as  could  be,  the  cummi&sron 
'  More  than  a  year  and  a  half  had  was  appointed,  and  preparations 
elapsed  since  the  Caraccas  showed  .  made  for  its  departure.  The  charge 
a. disposition,  indeed  a  determina-  of  delay  was  not  imputable  to  the 
tion,  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  British  government ;  they  were  all 
to  Uie  Spanish  government,  and  to  ^  man  anxious  to  proceed  in  this 
that  determination  had  since  been  delicate  business  with  all  possible 
carried  into  execution.  Other  part^  dispatch* 
of  the  Spanish  possessions  had  imi- 
tated the  example,  which  had  given  In  the  house  of  commons  it  was 
rise  to  such  sanguinary  strife;  and  intended  that  lord  Jocelyn  should 
such  a  sacrifice  of  human  lives  on  move  the  address,  and  that  captain 
both  sides,  that  there  was  no  caU  Vyse  should  sea>nd  the  same ;  but 
culating  the  mass  of  miseries  which  the  moment  that  the  speaker  had» 
any  delay  of  the  proposed  media-  according  to  die' usual  ionx^  read 
tion  might  produce*  It  was  true  tbespeenSiy 
tliat  a  commission  had  been  ap-  Sir  F.  Burdett  rose,  and  was 
pointed  to  carry  that  mediation  into  proceeding  to  address  the  chair» 
effect ;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  make  when  some  members  named  lord 
'tey  progress^  or  even  to  prepare  Jocelyn;  but                          The 
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The  speaker  said,  that  the  ho-  in  that  detestation  of  the  principles 

Roanible  baronet  was  in  possession  of  liberty  which  had  been  equally 

cf  the  ear  of  the  hoase,  and  was  the  origin  of  the  present  unfortu- 

tairL'ied  to  speak  first.  nate  war,  and  of  that  with  Ame- 

Sir  Francis  Biirdett  proceeded,  rica.     He  should  consider  the  pre- 
Underihe  present  cireumstances  of  sent  speech  as  peculiarly  the  speech 
the  country,  be  fejt  himself  called  of  minibtcrs,    as  it  talked  at  pro- 
opon  to  take  the  earliest  opportuni-  longing    the   struggle ;    and    pro- 
ty  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  ceeded  ei^tirely  upon  those  princi- 
hnose  to  such  an  address  to  the  pies  jup9n  which  the  war  had  been 
prnce  regent  as  would  entitle  them  begun,  and  which  were  so  notori- 
10  die  approbation  of  their  country,  ously  repugnant  to  the  mind  of  him 
Tlie   circumstances  of  the  times  whose  address  it  purported  to  be. 
called  for  the  truth ;  and  he  should  It  held  out  hopes,  which  no  man 
boldly  lay  before  the  house  those  ^  in  his  senses  could  entertain,  of  the 
gneraxicesy   the  redress  of  which  final  success  of  our  arms  in  tli^t 
was,  in  his  opmion,  of  Tital  im-  peninsula.     There  was  no  chance 
portaoce  to  the  country.     He  was  of  our  succeeding  it;  driving  the 
the  kss  wilKng  to  omit  this  oppor-  French  out  of  Spain.     Our  laurels 
tonttj  of  addressing  the  regent,  as  .  were  ^reat,  but  barren  ;   and  our 
las  BiagilsiiiniOtts  chanicter  differed  victories  were  in  their  effects  mere 
so  widdy   from  those  princes  of  defeats.     It  wa$  true  that  general 
vimn  we  read  in  history,  that  their  Hill  had  gallantly  surprised  a  small 
delight  was  in  mischief  and  despo-  division  of  the  enem}^ :    still  the 
tism.     He  agreed  wick  Che  speech  French  were  making  regular  and 
whidi  had  been  read,  in  all  those  rapid  strides  toward  me  subjugation 
enoGoiiuiiu  which  had  been  most  of   the    country :    while    for   our 
deserredly  bestowed  on  the  valour  triumphs  we  had  nothing  to  show. 
ofovranns.    He  heard  of  our  vie*  The  cause  of  this  failure  was  the 
cones  with  satisfaction,  though  not  radically  vicious  principle  of  sup- 
with  smprise:  they  proved,  mat  at  porting  despotism  in  this  instance, 
lease  cise  English  courage  had  not  as  we  did  all  over  the  world,— the 
degeneratedy  though  there  appeared  attempt  to  support  desperate,  fall- 
Mhing  characteristic  of  that  love  ing,  and  not  to  be  supported  states, 
of  freedom  which  so  proudly  di-  instead  of   the  good  old   British 
sdnguished     our     ancestors.       In  reason  of  maintaming  the  cause  of 
tracmg  the  calamities  of  the  coun*  freedom.   To  this  it  would  be  said^ 
try,  he  most  revert  to  a  very  re-  Do  the  French  proclaim  liberty  ? 
note  period.     Not  only  were  the  No  j  but  they  endeavoured  to  con- 
last  oghteen  years  more  calamitous  ciliate  the  minds  of  the  people  by 
than  the  preceding,  but  the  trans-  such    concessions   as    may   please 
ictions  of  the  whole  present  reign,  them ;  while  it  was  a  serious  fact, 
mduding  more  than  a  long  half  that  the  inquisition  remained  in  ex- 
centnry,  were  sn/:h  as  must  con-  istence  in  those  parts  only  of  tlie 
vince  the  mOst  thoughtless,  that  the  country  of  which  the  English  had 
system  mast  have  been  radically  possession.  But  there  was  a  curious 
bad  which  had  been  productive  of  contrast  to  which  he  must  call  the 
mch  lamentable  effects.  The  causes  .attention  of  that  house.     We  were 
of  cbtK  events  were  not  difficult  to  fighting  strenuously  to  maintain  the 
discover*    They  we^e  xo  be  found  catholic  religion  in  that  country,  of 
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ottr  Spanish  allies ;  thoagh»  at  the    chased  from  their  crbwhs,  OTf  zRef 
same  time»  those  whom  he  should    an  immense  exhaustion  of  blood 
conceive  to  be  our  more  valuable    and  treasure,  held  their  sovereign- 
allies  at  home— the  Irish — a  gene*    tics    at  the  will  of  Bonaparte,  or 
rous,  brave,  and  a  long-suffering    depended  for  support  on  a  scanty 
people— 'Were,  for  a  trifling  condi*    and    eleemosynary  nittance— «ucli 
tton,   wtthholden  from  their  best    was  their  fate.    Look,  at  the  conci* 
and  dearest  rights.    This  exclusion    nent-^there  was  the  book  in  which 
of  our  roost  natural  allies,  he  could    all  might  read.  If  the  house  turned 
not  but  consider  as  an  act  of  gross    its  eyes  from  the  continent,   and 
treachery.  The  honourable  baronet    from  abroadi  and  looked  to  the  in- 
then  called  the  attention  of  the  house    tenial  state  of  the  country,  there 
to  the   shackles  imposed  on  the    was  nothing  consolatory  to   rest 
prince    regent— ^restrictions,     than    upon.    There  existed  a  system  of 
which  nothing  more  insulting  could    taxation,  the  deptivations  of  which 
be  conceived,  as  they  supposed  that    prevented    the    strictest    industry 
the  son  was  capable  of  using  his    from  procuring  a  livelihood,  and 
power  contrary  to  the  interests  of  generated  a  pauperism  throughout 
nis  father:    but,  happily  for  thte    me  land — z,  pauperism  aggravated 
country,   these  restrictions  would    by  pillage.  Besides,  the  i^ole  land 
soon  expire ;    an  event  to  which    was  in  a  state  of  terror.     Military 
they  would  look  with  anxiety,  as    possession  was  taken  of  the  coufw 
the  jprince  had,  by  many  gratuitous    try;    dep6ts,    and  baitacks,   and 
professions,  long  pledged  himself   fortifications,    were  formed ;    and 
to  those  enlarged  principles,    and    mercenary  Germans  and  foreigners 
that  liberal  system  of  policy,  which    were  scattered  over  the  kingdom,  as 
had  raised  the  nation  to  the  lofty    if  England  could  not  defend  itself, 
pinnacle  of  happiness  and  glory  on    and  must  have  recourse  to  Ger« 
which  it  stooa  at  the  close  of  the    mans,  who  had  not  been  able  to^ 
reign  of  George  the  Second.  He  had    defend  themselves.   Another  griev-* 
the  greater  hopes  and  confidence  in    ance  to  which  he  would  call  their 
<  the  prince,  because  he  had  felt  the    attention,  was  the  system  of  mili- 
power  which  was  so  much  com-    tary  discipline  which  oppressed  thtf 
plained  of.    Able  wi-iters  had,  in-    country,  and  which  subjected  every 
deed,  written  in  praise  of  different    soldier  for  the  most  trifling  mis- 
forms  of  govemment,-«-'the  abso-    conduct  to  be  corporally  punished 
lute,    the  democratical,    and    the    at  the  miserable  caprice  of  almost 
mixed  ;  but  none  had  been  found    every  officer.  He  was  glad  to  men^ 
Jliardy   enough,   in  the    worst   of   tion  this  so  early  in  the  -session ;  for 
\imes,  to  be  the  advocates  of  oli-    the  reform  of  it  wou]d»  doubtless, 
garchy  ;  and  our  prebcni  oligarchy    form  a  very  importalit  part  of  its 
was  one  of  the  worst  species — ^not    business.    There  was  some  justice, 
of  a  few  of  the  best  men,  and  of   in  its  now  coming  home,  as  it  were, 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  state,  but    to  the  backi  of  our  countrymen  > 
an  oligarchy  of  rotten  borot*.ghs-~    for,  now^  by  the  loe<d  militia  sy^ 
a  sort  of  men  known  in.  the  history    stem,  almost  every  m»Vin£ngland# 
of  no  other  country  except  pur  own.    every  father  of  a  family,  was  sab- 
Tlie  consequences  of  this  destruc-    lect  to  thb  puntsbment ;  so  that  he 
«tive  system  were,  that  abroad,  the    had  no  hesitation  in  repeating  what 
moaarchsy  our  aUiesi  were  either   be  had  said  b»fbr*  in  thi»  oouse, 
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l^iat  tllis  was  ^Jlogged  nation.     The 
honotirable  barotiet  thea  descanted 
at  fooie  length  on  the  impolicy  as 
vreiJ  as  the  cruelty  of  this  punish- 
ment, and  quoted  the  opinions  of 
milicanr  men  against  the  system. 
Degraded  as  the  country  was,  his 
ixRtlons  should  never  be  wanted  in 
ks  behalf.     He  then  touched  upon 
the  hbctty  of  the  press ;  and  said 
there  was  no  fairer  barometer  of 
t}%  intendons  of  government,  than 
their  condoct  towards  the  press. 
The  first  efforts  of  des^ts  were  in- 
vniably  directed  against  this  bul- 
vaik  cyf  the  constitution :  and  the 
Intnitions  of  the  present  ministers 
.xnight  be  collected  from  the  unpre- 
cedented number  of  informations 
trhich  rficir   attorney-general  had 
filed  m  officio*     It  was  plain  proof 
of  their  ilkgality»  that  such  mfor- 
madons  weVe  not  defined ;  for  de- 
finition was  law.    The  partiality  of 
the  attorney- general  was  manifested 
in  his  different  conduct  to  different 
poblidiers :  some  were  not  brought 
up  for  judgement  at  all;   while 
others  were   banished    to  distant 
gaols,  and  abandoned  to  solitary 
confioement.     There  had  been  a 
late  instance  of  a  judge  upon  the 
bench,  who^  in  the  case  of  Whire, 
had  anticipated  the  guilt  of  the  de* 
^mdant.     He  adverted  to  the  dif- 
hrtot  degrees  of  rigour  exercised 
in  the  cases  of  printers  axfd  authors ; 
the  former  vwere  the  mere  servants 
of  thelartter;  and  yet,  in  the  case 
of  Hart  and  White,   the  printer 
was  confined  to  a  solitary  cell,  upon 
die  coounon  aDowance,  jind,  as  the 
honottrable   baronet   t>elieved,  de- 
prived  of  even  small  beer.    He 
dien  observed  that  undue  severity 
iadie  government  even  produced 
bmtalhy  tn  the  people.     That  it 
wasamistalcen  notion,  that  Writing 
and  reading  were  education.    The 
best  education  wa<  that  moral  one 


which  generated  justice  and  huma- 
nity, and  which  was  orily  to  be  at- 
tained hy  an  equal  administration 
of  justice,   and  never  by  that  sy- 
stem of  extraordinary  punishment, 
which  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  bar- 
barize a  nation.— -He  should  now, 
therefore,  with  all  respect,  and  af- 
fection, and  duty,  (not,  however, 
forgetting  the  duty  he  owed  to 
himself,)  move  an  address  to  the 
regent,  which  should  embrace  alt 
these  important  topics,  and  trace 
all  the  calamities  external  and  in- 
ternal, all  the  various  grievances 
of  our  debt,  and  of  our  taxations, 
to  a  want  of  a  free  and  equal  re- 
presentation of  the  people  in  par- 
liament.     He  then  concluded  by 
saying,  that  he  was  happy  to  have 
this  opportunity,  before  the  res  trie* 
tions  were  removed,   of  affording 
the    prince  a   knowledge    of  the 
grievances  and  afflictions  which  op- 
pressed the  laod,  and  of  presenting 
to  him  the  genuine  sentiments  of 
the  people  on  subjects  of  such  vital  - 
interest  to  the  country.     The  ho- 
nourable' baronet    then   read   the 
address. 

L«ord  Cochrane  rose,  for  the 
purpose  of  seconding  the  address  of 
the  honourable  baronet.  He  agreed 
that  every  credit  was  due  to  lord 
Wellington,  for  the  manner  in 
which  Be  had  conducted  the  war ; 
bat  was  inclined  to  expect  very  little 
of  the  Portuguese  troops,  from 
what  he  had  seen  of  them.  He 
would  assert  that  he  had  seen  them 
conducted  in  chains  to  the  army, 
more  like  slaves  than  soldiers,  and 
dragged  from  their  homes,  they 
did  not  know  for  what.  At  Fe* 
niche  he  had  seen  some  thousands 
of  them  collected,  in  want  of  every 
necessary,  and  almost  in  a  state  of 
nakedness ;  they*  had  not  even 
clothes  to  their  backs.  The  noble 
lord  then  proceeded  to  make  some 
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It  impoUttCy  jinjusty  and  ruinous  and  proceed  to  the  arrangement  of 
measures  tviere  proposed  or  acte^  the  business  upo.n  which  it  was  sup- 
uponi  Hi's  duty  to  that  houto,'  to  posed  they  were  to  be  employed, 
the  public,  and  to  the  prince  re-  He  did  not  pretend  to  be  very  mi- 
gent  himselfy  would  certainly  in-  nutely  or  very  correctly  informed 
duce  him  to  raise  his  voice  as  loud-  on  the  subject.  But  he  had  ac- 
ly  as  he  could  against  them.  He  quiesced  in  the  views  which  the  no- 
said  this  .more  especially,  because  b)e  marquis  seemed  to  have  taken 
k  was  not  possible  for  him,  though  On  the  subject:  and  he  did  expect 
he  did  not  oppose  the  present  ad*  that  certain  steps  would  have  been 
dress,  to  recede  from  the  opinions  taken  without  delay,  correspondent 
which  he  had  previously  delivefed  to  the  nature  of  those  views.  Had 
on  many  subjecti  of  the  greatest  these  steps  been  taken,  or  when 
and  most  essential  interest  to  the  '  were  they  likelv  to  be  tal^en  ?  was 
nation.  ^the  question  which  he  had.  now 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  made  a  few  risen  to  put  to  the  noble  marquis* .. 

observations  on  some  parts  of  the  The  marquis  of  Wellesley,   in 

speech  ;  after    which  the  address  reply  to  the  noble  lord,  observed, 

was  agreed  to,  nemy  iRss,  that  every  step  indicated  by  the 

Lord  Holland  wished  to  take  the  view  of  the  subject  which  the  noble 
earliest  opportunity  of  putting  a  lord  did  him  the  honour  to  approve, 
question  to  a  noble  marquis  (Wei-  had  been  duly  taken;  and  tnat  if 
lesley)  respecting  a  transaction  the  matter  did  not  jproceed  with 
which  he  considered  as^  of  the  ut-  that  celerity  v^hich  mi^ht  be  wish- 
most  importance,  and  as  one  which,  ed,  the  delay  was  owing  to  those 
if  not  speedily  brought  to  sonbe  is-  endless  obstructions  which  inveter 
sue,  might,  in  all  probability,  lead  rate  prejudices,  narrow  i^otionsv 
to  the  most  calamitous  results,  conflicting  interests,  and  the  selflsji 
What  he  had  in  view  was,  the  pro-  spirit  of  mohopoly,  never  faikfl  to 
posed  mediation  of  the  British  go-  throw  in  the  way  o{  the  accom- 
vernment  between  the  Spanish  co-  plishment  of  such  an  object*  As 
lonies  and  the  mother  country,  soon  as  could  be,  the  cprnmissfon 
'  More  than  a  year  and  a  half  had  was  appointed,  and  preparations 
elapsed  since  the  Caraccas  showed  .  made  for  its  departure.  The  charge 
a. disposition,  indeed  a  deiermina-  of  delay  was  not  imputable  to  the 
tion,  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  British  government ;  Uiey  were  all 
to  the  Spanish  government,  and  to  ^man  anxious  to  proceed  in  this 
that  determination  had  since  been  delicate  business  with  all  possible 
carried  into  execution.  Other  part^  dispatch* 
of  the  Spanish  possessions  had  imi- 
tated the  example,  which  had  given  In  the  house  of  connnons  it  was 
rise  to  such  simguinary  strife;  and  mtended  that  lord  Jocelyn  should 
such  a  sacrifice  of  human  lives  on  move  the  address,  and  that  captain 
l>oth  sides,  that  there  was  no  caU  Vyse  daould  sea>nd  the  same ;  but 
culating  the  mass  of  miseries  which  the  moment  that  the  speaker  }\ad» 
any  delay  of  the  proposed  media-  according  to  the'  usual  fonps,  read 
tion  might  produce.  It  was  true  the  speedi, 
that  a  conunission  had  been  ap-  Sir  F.  Burdett  rose,  and  was 
pointed  to  carry  that  mediation  into  proceeding  to  address  the  chair, 
effect ;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  make  when  some  members  named  lord 
'^y  progress^  or  even  to  prepare  Jocelyn ;  bat                           The 
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T!w  speaker  said,  that  the  ho-  in  that  detestation  of  the  principles 

nrsirable  baronet  was  in  possession  of  liberty  which  had  been  equally 

cf  the  ear  of  the  house,  and  was  the  origin  of  the  present  unfortu- 

csrirled  to  speak  first.  nate  war,  and  of  that  with  Ame- 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  proceeded,  rica.  Fie  should  consider  the  pre- 
Under  the  present  circumstances  of  sent  speech  as  peculiarly  the  speech 
the  country,  he  fejt  hunself  called  of  ministers,  as  it  talked  of  pro- 
npon  to  take  the  earliest  npportuni-  longing  the  struggle  ;  and  pro- 
ty  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  ceeded  ei^tirely  upon  those  princi- 
br-use  to  such  an  address  to  the  pies  jupon  which  the  war  had  been 
prince  regent  as  would  entitle  them  begun,  and  which  were  so  notori- 
to  die  approbation  of  their  country,  ously  repugnant  to  the  mind  of  him 
TItt  circumstances  of  the  times  whose  address  it  purported  to  be. 
called  for  the  truth ;  and  he  should  It  held  out  hopes,  which  no  man 
bf.ldly  lay  before  the  house  those  in  his  senses  could  entertain,  of  the 
gnerancesy  the  redress  of  which  final  success  of  our  arms  in  tli^t 
was,  in  his  opinion,  of  rital  im-  peninsula.  There  was  no  chance 
poitance  to  the  country*  He  was  of  our  succeeding  ir\  driving  the 
the  less  willing  to  omit  this  oppor-  French  out  of  Spain.  Our  laurels 
tusity  of  addressing  the  regent,  as  were  ^^reat,  but  barren ;  and  our 
his  mancniixnous  character  differed  victories  were  in  their  effects  mere 
9o  wvoAf  firom  those  princes  of  defeats.  It  was  true  that  general 
idxsn  we  read  in  history,  that  their  Hill  had  gallantly  surprised  a  small 
delight  was  in  mischief  and  despo-  division  of  the  enemy:  still  the 
dfnu  He  agreed  with  the  speech  French  were  making  regular  and 
^icfahad  been  read,  in  all  those  rapid  strides  toward  me  subjugation 
enonminms  which  had  been  most  of  the  country :  while  for  oiu* 
deserredly  bestowed  on  the  valour  triumphs  we  had  nothing  to  show. 
of  oar  arms.  He  heard  of  our  vic«  The  cause  of  this  failure  was  the 
tories  with  satisfaction,  though  not  radically  vicious  principle  of  sup- 
with  surprises  they  proved,  tliat  at  porting  despotism  in  this  instance, 
least  the  English  courage  had  not  as  we  did  all  over  the  world,— the 
degeoecaced,  though  there  appeared  attempt  to  support  desperate,  fall- 
iMxhtng  characteristic  of  that  love  ing,  and  not  to  be  supported  states, 
of  freedom  which  so  proudly  di-  instead  of  the  good  old  British 
stin^ished  our  ancestors.  In  reason  of  maintaining  the  cause  of 
traang  the  calamities  of  the  coun-  freedom.  To  this  it  would  be  said^ 
try,  hit  roust  revert  to  a  very  re-  Do  the  French  proclaim  liberty  ? 
mote  period.  Not  only  were  the  No ;  but  they  endeavoured  to  con- 
last  dghteen  years  more  calamitous  ciliate  the  minds  of  tlie  people  by 
than  toe  nreceding,  but  the  trans-  such  conccssinns  as  may  please 
actkms  at  the  whole  present  reign,  them  ;  while  it  was  a  serious  fact, 
including  more  than  a  long  half  that  the  inquisition  remained  in  ex- 
centnry,  were  stu:h  as  must  con-  istence  in  those  parts  only  of  the 
vince  the  most  thoughtless,  that  the  country  of  which  the  English  had 
system  must  have  been  radically  possession.  But  there  was  a  curious 
bad  which  had  becm  productive  of  contrast  to  which  he  must  call  the 
such  lamentable  effects.  The  causes  .attention  of  that  house.  We  were 
of  ibese  events  were  not  difficult  to  fighting  strenuously  to  maintain  the 
dacDver*     They  were  ^to  be  found  catholic  religion  in  that  country,  ojl 

our 
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enemy  to  this  country,  a  man  of  heard  his  address  read,  and  in  k 
despotic  authority,  a  man  fatally  there  were  particular  words  which 
fitted  for  his  destiny  by  transcen-  Impelled  hira  to  o&r  to  the  house 
dent  abilities,  but  whom  history  a  few. observations.  The  whole  of 
will  have  to  record  as  an  awful,  a  that  address  he  certainly  repro- 
singular  instance  of  unbounded  cu-  bated ;  but  the  particular  words  to 
pacity  and  power,  unenlightened,  which  he  alluded,  were  those  which 
unennobled  by  one  heroic,  virtuous*  went  to  stigmatize  *the  character  of 
exalted  sentiment;  I  say,  s9^,  it  is  a  learned  judge,  and  weref  in  sub- 
not  hard  to  believe  that  a  dominiom  stance,  that  **  that  learned  judge 
so  constituted  and  so  maintained  had  anticipated  a  verdict  of  guilty 
can  exist  alone  in  the  conflicting  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  White."  He 
elements  of  war  and  of  rapine.  It  would  take  upon  himself  to  say, 
is  then,  unfortunately,  from  our-  that  this  statement  of  the  honour- 
sdves  and  from  our  own  resources  able  baronet,  with  respect  to  lord 
tliat  we  are  to  look  for  safety,  not  EUenborough,  was  wholly  un- 
from  the  moderation  or  justice  of  founded. 

our  fee*  Difficulties  however  a^  Sir  Francis  Burdett  in  explana* 
larming,  pressures  however  severe-  tion  said,  that  what  he  founded  his 
ly  felt,  must  be  met  by  constancy  assertion  upon,  wa»  that  part  of 
and  by  resolution.  We  must  af-  lord  Ellenborough's  language  to 
ford  to  his  royal  highness  the  prince  Mr.  White,  where  his  lordship  ad- 
regent  that  zealous  assistance,  that  vised  that  gentleman,  before  a  ver- 
perfect  confidence,  whicH  the  speeoh  diet  was  given,  to  reserve  his  evi- 
so  constitutionally,  so  graciously  dence  until  he  should  be  brought 
solicits,  which  this  house  may  so  up  for  judgement, 
worthily,  so  safely  bestow.  We  Mr.  Ponsonby  observed,  that  he 
must  pursue  that  inflexible  career  felt  himself  in  the  same  situation  a& 
which  has  hitherto  preserved  this  his  honourable  friend  ^Mr.  Whit- 
country  in  a  comparatively  most  bread) :  he  could  neither  vote 
prosperous  situation — which  has  for  the  original  address  nor  the 
maintained  her  unshaken  amidst  amendment,  but  should  think  it  his 
the  storms  and  convulsions  of  the  duty  to  vote  against  both.  He 
world — which  has  enabled  her,  by  would  state,  in  very  few  words, 
her  benevolent  bounty,  to  support,  his  objections  to  the  amendment ; 
and  by  the  strong  arm  of  her  pro-  but  as  to  the  original  address,  he 
sperous  power  to  defend  and  to  would  be  silent,  because  he  did  not 
protect,  the  objects  of  rapacity  and  think  the  matter  of  it  proper  to  be 
of  ambition. — In  returning  my  discussed  at  this  moment.  It  tra- 
thanks  for  the  indulgence  of  the  yelled  wide  of  the  topics  in  the 
house,  I  beg  leave  again  to  repeat  speech  delivered  in  the  name  of  the 
my  entire  concurrence  with  the  no-  prince  regent ;  and  the  amendment 
ble  ]ord*s  amendment.''  which  embraced  those  topics,  was 

Mr.  Whiibread  would  not  sup-  what  he  felt  b'unself  obliged  to  re- 
port sir  Francis  Burdett's  address,  mark  upoi[\^  The  first  topic  of  the 
though  he  agreed  in  .  tlie  greater  amendment  was  thai  which  related 
part  of  his  statements.  to  the  establishment  of  a  provisfon 

The   attorney-general   was   not  for  the  care  and  comfort  of  hit 

present  when  the  Honourable  baro-  majesty's  royal  person,  and  though 

net  made  his  speech  ^  but  he  ha4  bo  persoa  *.vas  mor^  inclined  than 
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he  xo  p)  farther  in  every  tiling 
which  ought  to  be  done  m  further- 
ance cf  &JS  almost  sacred  object, 
he  vFoald  reserve  a  right  of  assent 
or  dissent  for  that  time  when  the 
arrangements  to  be  proposed  should 
be  laid  in  detail  before  the  house. 
The  second  topic  of  the  address 
vas  that  which  related  to  Spatn  and 
PortngaL  No  person  was  more 
inclined  than  he  to  give  cordial  tri- 
bute of  applause  to  the  troops  and 
generals  employed  in  the  prosecu- 
xkxaoi  the  war  in  those  countries  ^ 
bat  he  could  not  go  so  far  as  to 
pledge  hixnselfy  by  his  vote  this 
nigi^  to  sanction  the  granting  of 
tliose  supplies  which  might  be  pro- 
posed hereafter  as  necessary  for  its 
oomixinaBce.  Doubts  might  be  en- 
tertained of  the  expediency  of  pro- 
ceedmg  in  this  great  contest,  at  the 
vast  expense  \%'hich  it  continues  to 
cost  as.  If  it  should  appear  here- 
after, that  to  prosecute  the  war, 
e?en  at  so  vast  an  expense,  was  a 
viae  system  of  conduct ;  and  if  he 
should  see  the  necessity  and  the  use- 
faJsess  of  granting  such  enormous 
supplies,  &ea  he  would  not  only 
agree  to  diem,  but  would  give  his 
vote  with  that  cheerfulness  which 
always  follows  conviction.  He 
heard  with  great  satisfaction  that 
part  of  the  speech  which  stated  the 
anaicable  settlement  of  the  a£Fair 
between  the  Leopard  and  Chesa- 
pealce ;  and  he  was  pleased  also  to 
know  that  a  hope  was  expressed  of 
a  IHe  adjustment  of  all  the  dif- 
ferences between  this  coiintry  and 
the  United  States.  It  was  his  ^yish, 
therefore,  to  abstain  from  any  dis- 
Ciission  which  might  not  be  in  uni- 
toa  with  the  temper  of  the  speech  ; 
and  he  would  reserve,  whatever  he 
had  to  saj  on  this  subject,  until  the 
erent  ot  the.  negotiations  which 
were  satd  to  be  nowpending,  should 
\ft  made  knowxu  Tne  last«  and  by 


far  the  most  important  topic  of  the 
speech,  v^as  rhat  which  related  to 
tlie  affairs  of  Ireland.  Ireland  was 
of  more  moment  to  Great  Britain 
than  anv  thing  which  regarded  our 
external  relations  with  Spain  or  the 
United  States ;  and  sorry  was  he 
that,  on  this  subject  of  primary  and 
vital  importance,  the  speech  had 
confined  itself  to  a  paltry  mention 
of  the  state  of  its  revenue.  It  was 
his  firm  conviction,  that  a  solemn 
and  speedy  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
that  country  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. When  he  stated  generally 
the  necessity  of  inquiring  into  the 
state  of  Ireland,  he  begged  not  to 
be  understood  as  even  hinting  that 
any  other  measure  short  of  that 
great  one  called  emancipation  could 
effectually  save  that  country.  It 
was  that,  and  that  alone,  which 
could  compose  her  discontents,  and 
lay  the  foundation  of  her  prosperi- 
ty, as  well  as  render  the  empire  in 
general,  what,  with  her  heart,  it 
was  capable  of  being.  Under  this 
conviction,  he  thought  that  no  time 
ought  to  be  lost  in  bringing  the  af- 
fairs of  Ireland  before  the  house  ; 
and  indeed  he  knew  that  no  time 
would  be  lost,  as  an  honourable 
friendof  his  was  determined  to  give 
notice  of  a  motion  for  that  purpose 
on  a  verv  near  day. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
observed,  that  in  the  first  instance 
he  thought  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter had  the  house  proceeded  with- 
out any  discussion  to  a  division  on 
the  address  proposed  by  the  ho- 
nourable baronet;  but  as  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  opposite  had 
been  induced  to  make^  several  ob<^ 
servations  on  the  general  subject, 
and  as  there. would  probably  exist 
no  disposition  in  the  house  to  renew 
the  discussion  on  the  next  question 
which  would  come  before  tliem,  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  say  a  few  words 

in 
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in  reply  to  the  Tionourabfe  g^^tle-  while  he  and  the  house  had  but 
man's  remarks.  Having  made  one  opinion  on  these  points,  he  was 
some  general  remarks  on  the  dif-  afraid  that  tliere  woald  not  be  the 
ferent  parts  of  Mr.  Ponsonby's  same  uiunimity  upon  others.  So 
speech,  he  said  he  was  not  aware  far  did  he  differ  from  a  noble  lord 
diat  in  the  present  state  of  the  de-  (Cochrane)  who  seconded  the  ad- 
bate  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  dress  proposed  by  the  honourable 
trouble  the  house  further.  His  baronet ;  so  far  did  he  differ  from 
principal  object  had  been  to  state  that  noble  lord  in  thinking  that  go- 
that  it  was  the  anxious  wish  of  his  vemment  had  not  sent  out  sufficient 
noble  friend  and  the  other  framers  military  me:ins  to  Portugal,  that  he 
of  the  address  so  to  construct  it,  thought  their  error  lay  in  the  other 
that  it  should  not  convey  any  pledge  extreme,  and  that  they  had  sent  oat 
beyond  the  general  declaration,  more  than  they  could  well  spsvre^ 
that  under  the  present  circum-  '  more  than  the  means  and  resources 
stances  the  house  should  not  aban-  of  the  empire  could  adequately 
don  the  Spanish  cause ;  leaving  the  contribute,  for  any  time  at  least,  to 
particularmanner  in  which  it  should  keep  up.  With  all  our  efforts, 
be  supported,  and  the  extent  to  what,  he  asked,  had  been  done 
which  that  support  should  be  car-  since  they'  last  met?  It  had  been 
ried,  to  a  future  decision-.  alleged  that  the  efforts  of  the  Spa- 

The  gallery  being  cleared  for  a  niards  were  now  more  connected 

division,  than  they  had  been  ;  but  had  they 

For   sir   Francis   Burdctt's  ad-  been  more  successful  ?    Were  they 

dressl,viz.Mr.Cutbbert— Against  to  tell  the  prince  regent  that  now, 

it  238 — Majority  2S7»  when  die  ahny  of  France  was  a- 

The  amended  address  wasimme-  chieving  its  Successes,  when  defeat 

diately  agreed  to  without  a  division,  ind  discomfiture  were  every  where 

On  the    following    day,    when  taking  from  the   Spaniards  their 

lord  Jocelyn  presented*  the  report  spirit  and  their  strength,  that  that 

of  the  committee  appointed  to  pre-  moment  was  the  time  at  which  we 

pare  the  address  to  the  prince  regent  should  have  the  best  hopes  of  ulti- 

at  the  bar,  mate  success,  at  the  time  when  iSpaia 

Mr.  Whiibread  rose,  and  said  was  in  miliury  possession  of  France  ? 
that  he  should  embrace  that  oppor-  \^liear^  bear^  ff^  Mr.  Perceval  and 
tunity  to  make  a  few  observations  ofi&m.]— he  repeated  it— in  mili- 
on  the  leading  topics  of  the  speech  tary  possession  df  the  French,  from 
which  the  right  honourable  gentle-  one  part  of  Spain  to  the  other- 
man  had  put  into  the  mouths  of  Tarragona  was  fallen,  Badajoz  was 
the  lords  commissioners.  As  to  the  lost,  Almeida  was  destroyed,  our 
earlier  parts  of  the  address,  he  felt  attempt  to  prevent  the  relief  of 
no  difficulty.  He  was  prepared,  in  Ciudad  Rodrigo  had  failed.  Our  ef- 
common  with  every  man,  to  con^  forts  had  becti  beyond  our  strength ; 
dole  with  the  prince  regent  on  the  we  had  nt>c  done  as  much  as  we 
continuance  ot  his  majesty's  illness,  might,  because  we  h^d  endeavour- 
He  was  equally  ready  to  concur  ed  to  do  more  than  we  could  do. 
with  the  house  in  those  parts  of  the  Lord  Wellingtbn  had  pursued  Ma»» 
address  that  bore  testimony  to  the  sena  to  the  ftvntiers  of  Portugal ; 
tried  and  universally  acknowledged  but  the  moment  the  enemy  was  en<i 
valoiur  of  the  British  troops.    But  abled  to  turn  upon  him  with  re- 

crutte4 
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craltcd  strength,  he  was  compelled  find  impossible  to  be  done—The 
to  rcdre  back  ilpon  his  formcT  po-  next  topic  Was  one  of  the  very  last 
sition.  Where,  then,  was  the  importance^  he  meant  the  state  of 
ground  of  h<ipe?  If  the  greatest  ef-  our  relations  with  North  America. 
forts  we  could  make  ha?e  done  so  In  the  speech  they  were  assured  that 
little,  could  the7  indulge  in  any  the  prince  regent  would  continue 
reasonable  expectations  of  success,  to  employ  the  same  means  of  con- 
wiien  the  prolongation  of  such  a  ciliation.  He  wished  to  know  how 
cot;rest  could  only  make  our  strug-  this  spirit  of  conciliation  had  been 
rlesvc.vLer?  for,  the  more  liberally  evinced.  Not  surely  in  the  n^gli- 
he  ai]o«-s  the  greatness  and  extent  gcnce  and  dibrespect  with  which 
of  our  e^iertion^  in  the  Spani'sh  the  American  minister  had  been 
cause,  the  more  limited  must  be  his  treated  by  the  British  minister  for 
hopes  of  future  success,  when  such  foreign  affairs,  the  marquis  Welles- 
means  and  such  exertions  have  aU  ley.  He,  and  those  of  his  side  of 
ready  done  so  little.  But  when  the  the  house,  repeatedly  said,  that  -the 
hon^e  WAS  called  upon  to  lend  its  adoption  of  those  measures  then 
sanction  to  the  prosecution  of  this '  proposed  by  the  ministers,  rcspect- 
stmg^le,  he  thought  that  they  ing  America,  must  lead  to  inevi* 
wete  entitled  to  more  information  table  war — ^this  timely  warning  was 
than  ihe  right  honourable  gentle-  laughed  at.  ■  As  to  the  spirit  of 
man  had  yet  thought  fit  to  afford  conciliation,  which  they  were  told 
them.  He  did -not  see  how  the  would  be  continued,  he  begged 
boiue  could  promise  its  aid,  without  leave  to  a^ik,  when  had  it  begun  r-^ 
more  information  upon  this  point  If  a  minister  of  another  country 
than  tt  was  as  yet  in  possession  of.  resident  in  this,  was  applied  to  by  a 
Another  omission  in  the  speech,  foreign  secretary  respecting  a  par- 
«'a»  that  of  withholding  from  the  ticular  point  cf  concession,  would 
house  all  explanation  upon  the  state  it  be  thought  very  conciliatory  if, 
of  ioor  relations  with  the  self-called  after  it  had  been  determined  that 
gDvemmenr  of  Cadiz,  and  also  that  that  point  should  be  conceded,  it 
of  the  government  of  Cadiz  with  should  be  conceded  in  silence,  and 


colonies  in  South  America,  no  notice  or  intimation  given  of  the 

Some  months    had   now   elapsed  concession    having    been    made  ? 

ktnce  the  appointment  of  commis-  Was  it  a  conciliation  to  give  a  di- 

siooers  to  intermediate  between  the  rect  denial  in  the  face  c  f  the  fact  ? 

na^tber  country  and  the  colonies.  He  repeated  it — it  was  denied  that 

Why  had  those  commissioners  been  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  liad 

so  long  delayed  i    The  next  point,  bcnn  revoked,  and  the  denial  was 

and  one  of  no  inconsiderable  in-  given  in  the  face  of  the  fact,  for 

lerect  at  the  present  crisis,  was  that  America  admitted  that  they  ucre 

respecting  the  actual  state  of  our  revoked.     He  delied  the  right  hon. 

simy.  The  whole  British  army  was  gentleman  to  state  a  single  fact  that 

obv  in   Portugal--what   was  the  h.id  occurred  since  the  2d  of  No* 

state  of  that  army? — was  it  full  ?  vember,  1810,  to  prove  that  those 

— 'j^as   it   flourishing  ?— rwere    the  decrees  had  not  been  revoked.    He 

rznks  full  ? — and  were  we  enabled  rejoiced,  however,  at  the  amicable 

to  keep  chose  ranks  full  ? — These  termination  of  the  Chesapeake  af- 

jo:r.t*  and  more  he  mu^  be  better  fair.  He  had  now  but  one  or  two  ob» 

Rirormed  of  before  he  pledged  him-  servations  to  make.  He  thought  that 

1^  to  do  what  he  might  auerwatis  that  part  of  the  speech  that  allude! 

1812.  B                             to 
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to  the  aSalrs  of  India  was  not  suf-  prayer  trith  which  that  honourable 

ficientljr  specific.     Before    he   sat  gentleman  had  closed  his  speech^ 

*  down,  he  could  not  help  adverting  afforded  a  clue  to  the  adequate 
to*  the  expression  of  a  sentiment  comprehension  of  his  reasoning, 
in  tlie  speech  of  tlie  noble  lord  which  his  arguments  must  Otherwise 

.  (Jocelyn)    who   proposed  the  ad-  have  failed  to  have  done;  for  cer- 

.  diess.    That  noble  lord  seemed  to  tainly  if  that  honourable  gentleman 

think  it  impossible  we  could  have  thought  it  for  the  interests  of  this 

.  peace  with  France,  while  such  a  country    th^t    Bonaparte    should 

ihan  as  the  present  emperor  was  at  have  ships,  and  colonies,  and  com- 

thc  hciid  of  its  government*     He  merce,  it  was  but  natural  that  he 

(Mr.  W.)' thought  that  the  personal  should    disapprove    of    all    those 

character  of  the  chief  of  any  go*  means  that  miy  have  been  resorted 

vernment  cpuld  never  be  a  ground  to,  to  deprive  the  French  ruler  of 

'  of  objection  to  the  commencing  them  all.    The  honourable  getide* 

a  negotiation  for  peace.  ,  Such  a  man  had  complained  of  the  present 

sentiment,  as  a  political  maxim,  he  state  of  affairs  in  the  peninsula-— 

-  abhorred  :  for  himself,  he  saw  no*  he  begged  leave  to  ask  tnat  honour- 

•  thing  against  entering  into  a  nego*  able  gentleman,  if  he  recollected 
tiation  with  the  present  emperor  of  thfe  state  of  those  affairs  at  the  com- 
France,  as  far  as  regarded  mere  pri-  mencement  of  tlie  last  session  ?  Did 
vate  character,  more  than  against  the  honourable  gentleman  remem- 
any  of  the  Bourbons,  or  the  head  ber  his  propheaes  upon  that  occa- 
of  any  government.  The  time  and  sion  ?  And  if  he  did,  he  would  ad- 
terms  were  the  points  of 'iconsidefa-  vise  him  to  compare  the  actual  state 
tion,  and  not  the  private  character  of  those  affairs  at  present,  with  the 
of  any  head  of  any  government.  He  state  in  which  they  now  would  have 
confessed  he  saw  no  reason  to  alter  been  had  those  prophecies  bees 
his  wishes  respecting  peace—his  verified)  and 'when  ne  had  corn- 
opinions  remained  anchanged— -  pared  them,  and  seen  the, striking 
war  must  otherwise  terminate  in  contrast  between  both,  one  would 
the  subjugatiou  of   either  of  the  suppose  that  the  gentleman^s  con- 

"contending  powers.  They  were  fidence  in  his  own  foresight  would 
both  great }  but  this  was  a  couifitry  have  been  a  little  shaken.  But  far 
of  factitious  greatness,  and  France  from  it— they  found  him,  after  pre* 
was  a  country  of  natural  greatness,  dieting  a  year  ago  events  that  have 
He  trembled  for  the  consequences  never  taken  place,  come  down 
of  a  struggle  obstinately  continued  again  and  prepare  to  re-profAesyr— 
between  two  such  powers.  It  had  and  from  whence  is  all  this  dole- 
been  boasted  that  France  had  nei-  fvil  prophecy  of  the  inexhaustible 
ther  ships,  colonies,  nor  commerce,  strength  of  France  and  the  perished 
Would  to  God  that  she  had  ships,  resources  of  Great  Britain — ^fromi 
would  to  G(id  that  she  had  colonies/  whence  is  it  drawn  ?  From  the  mo- 
would  to  God  ^at  she  had  com-  derate  language  of  the  French  ;ga- 
xnerce !  for  until  she  had  each  and  zette^s,  and  the  chastised  vauntii^gs 
all,  he  feared  there  was  no  chance  of  Bonaparte  and  his  generals  :  it 
of  peace  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  was  in  vain  to  say  that  facts  had 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  contradicted  all  these  proceedings : 
replied  with  considerable  warmth  Destroy  bis  w«b  of />rop^eey«-uivain«— 
to  the  observations  of  Mr.   Whit-  Tht  creature's  at  his  Arty  work  agaiu. 

bread.  He  said  that  tlic  concluding  Where  was  the  evil  that  was  liotf  t0 

have 
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KaTC  bt&tko  ns  before  this  time  f  tnust  have  been  his  first  object :  as 

Wc  wen  to  have  been  swept  from  long  as  a  British  army  remained  ia 

the  fire  of  the  peninsula— we  were  -the  peninsula,  so  long  were  they  a 

Dcc  to  have    been  left   a  foot  of  standing    contrast    to    the    basest 

grocni  to  stand  upon— we  were  to  spectacle  that  ever  fraud,  oppres- 

have  been  driven  into  the  sea.  Such  sioit,  and  tyranny  presented  to  the 

vtK  the  prophecies  :  but*  unfc^rtu-  disgustand  indignation  of  mankind.  ■ 

nately  for  the  prophets,  we  have  If,  therefore,  the  ruler  of  France 

not  been  swept  from  the  peninsula —  had  anj  interest  in  concealing  or  in 

ve  have  not  been  driven  into  the  disguising  th?  perhdious  character* 

sea,  but  are  at  this  hoar  in  posse*,  iitics  of  the  Spanish  war,  he  must 

sinn  of  Portugal.     But  then,  say  have  been  anxious  above  all  things 

tbese  prophets,  rou  have  Portugal,,  to  drive  x  British  army  from  that 

'as  trae;  bat  it  IS  only  because  Bo-  scene  where  they  stood    a  moral 

cipane  thinki  proper  to  let  you  contrast  to  h'm  and  tohisctuse— • 

keep  it :  he  wtU  bei;in  with  Spain,  opposed  to  him  in  every  sense,  in 

and  leave  us  for  the  last. — Willany  every  point  to  which  the  term  can 

man  believe,    that  if  the   i^rencO  be    applied,    and    anaved  a^ajnsc 

could  have  driven  iis  from  Pomi-  him  upon  that  scene  which  his  am- 

gal,  they  would  not .' — Wnnderful  bitiou  had  selected  for  the  displar 

asthe  power  nf  France  iinqiiestion>  of  its  last  iniquity,  and  where  it 

ably  wa«,  we  had  maintained  our  must  be  the  wish  of  all  who  look 

bold  tn  Porta^  in  despite  of  ik  for  the  repose  of  manlciqd,   thaC 

Was  this  the  commentary  upon  the  that  ambition  may  at  last  find  a 

invincible  force  of  het  arms,   and  grave,— "As  to  war  with  America, 

the  uaiied  strength  of  her  resources,  there  is  n(>  inaa,"  said  Mr.  Perce- 

that  Bonaparte  wished  should  be  ,val,  "  who  would  more  sincerelj 

read  by  Europe  upon  the  contest  in  deplore  such  a  calamity  than  my- 

ihe  peninsula  ? — The  British  forces  self.     I  know  it  would  be  a  great 

have  driven  his  army  out  of  Form-  evil  to  us,  but  I  know  also  it  woold 

^al,  and  keep  possession  of  Portugal  be  a  greater  evil  to  America.     I 

m  defiance  of  his  millions,  and  to  >rish  for  the  progressive  prosperity 

the  (Til appointment,  voiation,  and  of  America.     I  would  look  to  her 

coofosion  of  theii  ruler — and  yet  wealth,    and  strength,    and  com* 

iw  were  to  be  toUl  that  he  permit-  merce,  as  accessary  to  those  of  the 

ted  all  this,  nay,  even  that  he  de-  British  empire.  I  should  be  sorry  to 

u^ncd  it !  His  Rrst  wish,  his  prime  see  America  subdued — tl  should  in- 

o^ect,  was  to  eipel  us  from  Fortu.  deed  lament  to  see  Ainerira  destroy* 

oi, — and  he  has  not  done  it,  only  ed'-^here  Mr.  Whitbread  repeated 

Mcanse  be  could  not!    That  he  theword 'deifroyedf'j.  Wbenlsay 

s  not  for  destroyed,    I  certainly  cannot  be 

;ause    be  thought  to  .mean  mere  physical  as- 

at  mi^ht  nihilation ;  but  if  the  total  loss  of 

but  to  m'  commerce  to  a  commercial  power 

view  af    besotdestmctive,  I  IcnoWQotwhat 

ir  proba-  can  be  so.     That  the  present  go- 

:ur  beiT-  vemment  if  inflnenced  by  a  spirit 

liat  view,  of    conciliation    in   all  cCscussions 

M»e  that  with  the  United  St^teSi^  can  at 

could,  be  pmentgivje  the  honour^'ble  gentle 

90Wi  it  iiHaA4.acbiirprooftbaathegetieTal 
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Bsttrasee  I  lave  alrtady  girtn/'    inuigined  that  be  V9mld  klw    ^o 
Mr.  Perceral  then  concluded  with    coastroed  it ;  And  that  vcre  I  eyrmxt 
•two  observations ;  the  one  respect*    indifferent  to  his   dtsappiobxtioay 
ing    the  reconnnendation   in  the    ndiich  I  am  not*  I  coiAi  not  be  ao 
speech  for  the  proviaon  of  certain    indifferent  to  m^  own  as  to  descend 
aaeasures  for  the  foture  government    to  the  grossness  pf  any  snch  per* 
of  the  Bridsk  possessions  in  India,    sonal  allusion." 
He  did  not  agree  with  the  honour-       Mr.  Whitbread— >^  I  am  perfectly 
able  ffentknnan^  in  thinking  that  the    satisfied  with  the  explanation  given 
epeecn  shonld  have  gone  into  a    bf  the  right  honouraUtgemlemaxi^ 
specific  detail  of  those  measures,    and  I  am  sure  that  had  the  same 
They  had  been  long  under  the  con-    words  been  so  applied  to  himy  ke 
eidenuion  of  ministers,  and  would    would  have  felt  it  necessary  to  caU 
in  due   course   come   under    the    for  an  explaiution." 
consideration  of  the  house.    The        Mr.  Perceval  here  «aid»  wtds  at 
other'  and  concluding  observation    smile,  across  the  table»  ^  Indeed  I 
^ras  respecting  the  misapprehension    should  not." 
of  the  honourable  gentkman  as  to        General  Tarkton,  though  he  saiRP 
a  passage  in  the  speech  of  his  noble    gentlemen  unwilling  to  nave  the 
friend.    He  was  glad  he  had  given    present  debate  protracted  to  any 
bis  noble  friend  an  opportunity  of    considerable  length,  after  the  de- 
setting  him  right ;  and  ne  had  only    bate   of  die   preceding   evenin^» 
to  say,  that  he  entirely  concurred    could  not  help  adverting  to  vmt 
with  the  honourable  gentleman  in    topics  in  the  speech,  and  pardctft- 
thinkinff  that  the  personal  charac*    larly  to  that  part  of  it  in  whids 
ter  of  the  duef  of  any  government    the  affisirs  of  tte  peninsula  were 
should  never  be  considered  as  an    described  as  wearing  a  £ivourable 
insurmountable    obstacle    to   the    apipearance.    He  entered  at  same 
opening  a  negotiation  for  peace    Iragth  into  the  impolicv  of  the  war, 
with  that  goremmenc.  and  contended  that  it  bad  been  al- 

Mr.  Whitbread—i^*  I  do  not  rise,  most  uniformly  unsuccessful*  After 
utf  to  eanlain,  but  to  demand  of  goii^  at  length  into  the  afiatrs  of 
the  right  -honourable  gentleman  to  die  peninsula,  he  took  a  view  of 
eapfcjin,  if  he  meant  any  nersonal  the  rest  of  the  continent,  observiag^ 
sdlusipn  in  some  words  wnich  ML  that  he  had  the  opinion  and  doa^ 
born  him  that  appeared  to  me  to  trine  of  Mr.  Fox  in  his  favour,  wko 
be  1^  no  very  delicate  description,  wished  for  the  pencil  of  a  Oenrantes* 
and  therefore  I  do  now  ask  or  chat  to  be  able  to  ridicule  those  who 
n^ht  honourable  gentleman  if  he  wished  to  enter  into  a  contioeatal 
did  intend  any  such  allusion  ?'*  war.       '    i 

'  Mr.  Fercevalp  »**  I  could  have  Mr.  Creevey  spoke  stsongly  a* 
meant  none.  The  lists  are  Pope's  gainst  the  address,  and  moved  thar 
-*-*the  metaphor  b  that  of  a  spider  me  report  be  brought  up  tluit  day 
spinning  anew  web  after  one  has  week:  this  caused  a  short  discossk»» 
been  desboyed.  I  thought  it  ap-  in  ithiA  Mr.  Btrcosal,  Mn.  Whitp 
pUcable  to: the  pertinacioos  manner  b^^ut'end  Mr«  HutchinsQii  took  a 
m  which  the  hoodouraUe  gentkman  parti  when  the  question  was  pot 
appeared  to  roe  to  have  been  ro>  on  Mn^Creevey's\SDOtioni  and  aa» 
viving  his  prophecies  ovevagam  $  *  gatived.  The  rcj^ott  wm  bfoagfaa 
btit i  db  assure  him,  dKit  I  would  up,  tead  a  firstand  aeooad  tiam$ 
Bothaveaoanplieditrcoaldlbafe    aod  ngreed  toi  -  <i» 
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Oi  dK  suAe  day  areport  trat  house  of  ooai8a<ms«     Atun  thu^ 

brougfar  op  by  Mr.  secretary  Ryder  Vfhen  the  speaker  waa  ptttdiifr  the 

upoD  cbe  state  of  the  king's  hes^th ;  qiMstiop»  that  a  supply  be  granted, 

yMdi  lepoft  [see  PnbUc  Papers]  and  that  the  house*  tomorrow^  re^ 

was  read,  and  afterwards  l^d  to  solve  itself  into  a  committee  for 

ootain  proceedings  in  both  houses*  that  purpose. 
Upon  these  we  shall  briefly  touch.  Mr.  Cieevey  rose  and  complain* 

Jan.  4.— The  earl  of  Liverpool,  ed,  that  the  house  was  proceeding 
in  the  house  of  peers,  rose  to  move  in  the  present  state  of  the  country^ 
the  af^xMOtnent  of  a  select  com*  to  the  most  important  part  of  its 
Dictee,  tn  examine  the  physicians  duty,  with  no  information  to  regu* 
ta  attendance  on  his  majesty,  touch-  late  its  oonduct.  Commttcees  had 
iag  his  majesiy's  health.  His  lord-  been  appointed  many  years  since  to 
flap  obaerved,  that  they  were  now  inquire  into  the  best  flu>de  of  re* 
cdled  ttpoa  to  resort  to  this  measure  trenching  the  public  expenditnre^ 
aadcr  differest  circumstances  to  and  innumerable  reports  had  be^ 
those  which  eiisted  in  the  last  ses-  made  by  them,  recommending  die 
sioD.  The  privy  council  at  that  abolition  of  almost  innumerable 
period  had  no  jurisdicttoa  in  the  places  and  pensions ;  but  the  house 
case  ;  they  were  summoned  as  the  had  yet  come  to  no  distinct  resolu- 
body  that  ooiiid  most  conveniently  tion  on  the  subject,  and  had  taken 
be  sqpimoned  to  examine  the  phy-  no  step  to  remove  so  gross  a  scandal 
adans,  and  made  their  report  to  on  the  nation.  Indeed  these  com* 
parlnaBent^  which  afterwards  ap»  mittees  had  been  so  long  sitting, 
ponied  committees  of  its  own  also  that  they  seemed  now  to  be  const- 
tt>  esunine  the  physicians.  Now  dered  as  matters  of  course,  and  the 
vnier  the  act  passed  last  session,  grievances  they  were  nominated  to 
the  qoeen's  council  had  a  legal  ju»  redress,  miniiters  had  been  oofk^ 
risdittiau,  and  their  reports  under  stantly  employed  in  aggravating. 
dat  act  had  already  been  laid  on  What  had  taken  place,  even  since 
the  table.  As  however  some  further  the  last  separation  of  the  house? 
le^tdativemeasare  wasnecessary*on  )7o  less  than  three  new  offices  had 
duft  mdUmcholy  subject,  he  thought  been  filled,  and  filled  too  by  mem- 
it  wdi^  be  nwre  consistent  with  bers  of  parliament:  one  of  them 
pnspeiety,  €or  the  bouse  to  have  on  had  been  made  clerk  of  the  coun* 
tttjoanuds  the  exaannatson  of  the  cil ;  another,  mar^al  of  the  ad* 
phyadaas  in  attendance  on  his  ma*  miralty ;  and  the  third,  paymaster 
jcity  taken  before  a  committee  of  its  of  wiHows'  pensiom ;  all  of  which 
ovn  body  i  and  he  should  therefos^  offices  had  been  occupied  before  by 
aiove  that  a  select  committee  be  ap*  persons  who  were  not  members  of 
pomted  to  examine  the  physicians  the  legislature.  It  was  not  long 
tt  atteodance  on  his  mafesty,  touch*  since  another  member  had  «beea 
mg  ihe*9tate  of  his  majesty's  health  made  a  master  in  chancery,  who 
■Ketiscir  last  examination  before  had  never  practised  in  that  courts 
a*  eommfitee  of.  this  housCiP^-Or*  and  would  any  man  deny  that  the 
dcted.  And  aboi  that  the  said  conw  gift  was  conferred  because  tiie  per* 
aniBBe  consist  of  SI  lords*  and  that  son  receiving  it  had  supported  the 
dary  be  dmsen  by  badlot*  each  lord  political  views  of  the  ministers? 
•addivcv  ia  his  list  befiom  the  next  Sir  John  Sinclair,  another  member* 
_  of  the  honse  who  had  devoted  his  attention  «!• 

Asmilarodes  waftttideiathd  most  solely  to  agricakmadpursoits, 
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bad  been  niade  s  eoUfi^or  of  the 
excise,  an  office  of  greM^embliltnent. 
Did  any  man/  aowever'  bi^yoted,. 
doubt  that  the  member  for  Colthes- 
ter  (whose  mercantile  concerns  and 
the  duties  that  devolved  upoU  htm 
'as  connected  Svith  the  EJast  Indies 
had  chiefly  occupied  him)  had  been 
appointed  marshal  of  che  admiralty 
because  his  vote  had  always  been 
at  the  service  of  the  crown  f  Was 
it  fkn-|  was  it  just  to  the  people  of 
^England  grdamng  under  Caxatioii, 
and  yet  patiently  sufiering  under 
many  privations^  that  it  should  be 
held  out  to  them,  that  the  only 
trade  that  now  succeeded  was  that 
of  a  member  of  parliament  who 
truckled  to  the  minister  of  the  day  ? 
Before  he  sat  down,  it  was  the  ini- 
tention  of  the  honourable  member 
to  submit  a  motion  to  the  house, 
with  a  view  that  it  should  pledge 
itself  to  the  early  consideration  of 
the  subject  of  sinecure  endaluments 
and  pensions,  with  a  view -at  a  fu- 
ture period  of  founding  tfpdn  it  41 
place  bill,  a  measui^  that  must  uU 
timately  be  resorted  to.  He  had 
now  to  mention  a  subject  whkh  it 
was  necessary  to  touch  with  some 
delicacy  ;  be  alluded  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  colonel  M'Mahon  to  the 
office  of  paymaster  c^  ^idovtrs* 
pensions.  The  honourable  member 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  ac-< 
quainted  with  him,  and  it  was  im« 
possible  that  a  more  faithful  or  de- 
serving servant  of  the  prince  regent 
could  be  selected  for  reward  t  but 
in  recommending  his  royal  hig^hness 
to  bestow  the  place,  in  question 
upon  colonel  M^Mahon^  the  mini- 
sters had  done  great  injustice  to 
him,  had  offisred  a  gross  indignity 
to'  the  prince,  and  an  insult  and 
outrage  to  the  house  of  commons. 
It  was  now  twenty>-nine  years  since 
the  committee  of  public  accounts, 
in  their  lOtfa  report,  in  the  niost 
decided   t^ms  stat^dy    that    the 


place  of  paymaster  of  widows'  pen- 
siotts  wk^'^  useless  bunhitoto  the 
conntty,  and  ought  to  be  abolished. 
The  comniissibuer^  of  military  m- 
quiry,   in  ^eir  rfepoit  four  years 
ago,  alluding  to  the  departm^t  of 
the  secretary  at  war,  referring:  to 
the   lOth  report  of  the  committee 
of  finance,  state,  that  they  coincide 
with  it  in  every  respect,   and  re^ 
commend,  that  at  the  death  of  ge- 
neral Fox,  the  then  occupant,  it 
should  be  abolished.     General  Fox 
had  lately  died  ;  and  yet,  in  the  very 
teeth   of   these  two  conf»nissioixs« 
ministers  had  ventured   to  advise 
the  prince  regent  (by  patent  the- 
honourable  member  presumed)  td 
fill  up  the  vacancy  by  nomiriathltg 
colonel  M'Mahon. — Why  wet-e  the 
commissions  made  out  ?-^Wh^  did- 
they  make  any  reports  at  alW*  tf  the 
reeommendation  was  not  only  to 
be  disregtii^ed,  but  to  -be  tt^ated 
with  contempt  .^-*-A  more  gr^ss  in^* 
dignity  to  the  prince,  or  a  greater 
insult  to  the  house,  could  scarcely 
be  imagined.  The  honourable  mem*  • 
ber  thought  it  necessary  to  sd^  thus 
much  on  this  nomination  (in  s^ich 
his  firmness  in  maintaining  hfif  "Coun- 
try's rights  had  not,  he  ttmM^  'in* 
dnced  hiral  to  say  any  thhfg'h)deli« 
cate  to  his  prmce})  or  it  wcmld  htive^ 
been  impo^ible  for  him  to'ii^lii^ 
the  conduct  ^  the  first  lord  of  (hei  St* 
miraltyin  iv^lp^ntisig  Mt%Tlfdff-m»ii^ 
or  the  first  lo^bf  the  treasury  JW^«^» 
lee  ting  sir  John  Sinclatr«WrhiAking: 
that  no  greater  grif  vante^ci^tild  te 
complained  of,  and  Uiat  there^^ntd 
no  time  fitter*  f6r  the  pUi-pc#eUkih 
the  present,! 'he^hould  move>nas  M 
amendment,  *«  that  this  housilwtifl* 
tomorrowHse'htitght,   resolve'  Itsalf. 
into  a  ccMnmlttee  of  supply^  and  in 
the  mean  time  that  it  will  take  mto 
consideration  the  statetif  the  varibus- 
places  of  emolument)  and  pensidnsy' 
in  possessioi^'of  the  diffisrent  JOBrnM- 
bers  of  this  bouse*" 
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TIm  dttncdlor  of  the  exchequer 
#o«ld  a0C  bf  aay  roesins  concur  in 
the  mKaadiaoQaJ  censure  bestowed 
bj  the  boooiuable  gentleman.     It 
trjs,  2s  lie  noderstood  it,  founded 
rpon  rwo  BToands.   1«  lliai  mem- 
bers of   the   house  bold-  a  great 
nsober  of  places.     2«  That  mem* 
bers  have  been  nomin4.t€d  to  cer* 
uiR  offices  before  held  by  persons 
wix>  were  not  connected  with  the 
le^tslKure*      It  need  scarcely  be 
Qtxessary  to  inform  the  house,  that  • 
sppof«tmcnts  to  such  offices  as  ren- 
dered meaabcrs  incapable  of  serving 
b  parliament  could  not  apply ;  and 
vhete  the  vacating  of  the  seat  was 
the  consequence    of  accepting  a 
I^ace,  it  rested  with  the  constituents 
of  die  penoa  to  vacating,  whether 
th.7  chcee  to  re-elect  hinu    Under 
these  circamsiaiiGes,  it  might  have 
been  as  well  if  the  hoo.  member 
had  ftstrained  his  eagerness  for  at- 
taokt  «ttil  the  returns  of  those  per* 
sons  who  had  accepted  the  offices 
compbined    €£   were   before    the> 
honse.   flThat  was  the  proposiiion  ? 
That  no  member  of  .  parliament 
was  cafMble  of  filling  any  place  of 
fmohment ;  that  if  he  were  a  bar- 
rister, of  kiv^wa  talents*  who  had 
d]fitaig«isbed  himself  by  his  argu- 
9011  axid  his  eloquence  he  was 
uiib  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  an  office 
yiikk  tequiied  those  abilities ;  that 
his  f^ery  capacity  was  to  be  assigned 
as||iegiviHuiibrhisiiys4p4city.  In 
the  other  case,  it  was  inleoded  to  be 
%9id  di0t.a  member  of  f^rjiament 
w«»«m  improper  person*  to  fill  an 
oibe^  £of.  the  bi^re  <ea^on  tha*  he 
^ai  ^member  of  parUaifi^nt^  That 
WW   the   proposiuon)    bec^^use  it 
o^gitt  ip-be  rec<41ecW  ^^i  the  ho» 
aomaUe  member  himself  ha^  con-. 
ftaied^  in  lerms-of  praise  that,  could 
XKA  W  eic^ededi  thatBamanf  from 
hiadMtracfier  and  talents,  wa&  more 
o£jtlie  >rfiwar4  Khat  had 


been  conferred  upon  him.  .  The 
principal  ground  of  objection  there- 
fore was,  that  his  constituents  had 
thought  hira  worthy  of  their  con- 
fidence; and  this  is  the  first  in- 
stance where  the  objection  has  been 
seriously  urged  and  enforced  by  a 
mptioAt  It  had  been  said,  however, 
that*1n  the  manner  of  confeiring 
the  appointment  there  was  some- 
thing degrading  to  the  house  and 
insuiiing  to  the  prince.  Such  he 
distinctly  understood  to  be  the 
charge  against  ministers.  The  hon. 
member  had  presu  Tied  a  great  deal 
too  mucl] :  because  the  place  had 
been  granted,  he  took  it  for  granted 
that  it  was  by  patent,  and  under 
circumstances,  too,  similar  to  tliose 
under  v^ich  it  had  been  conferred 
upon  general  Fox.  It  might  have 
been  better,  before  such  supposi- 
tions were  indulged,  that  inquiry 
had  been  made,  not  only  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  grant,  but  into  the  office 
itself  I  for,  if  so  miK:h  pains  had 
been  taken,  the  honourable  men^ber 
would  have  found  that  tlie  office 
had  never  been  given  for  life  even 
to  general  Fox ;  and  so  far  from 
any  discredit  being  reflected  on  the 
prince  regent,  as  flying  in  the  face 
of  the  resolutions  of  the  house  or 
of  its  commissioners,  it  would  be . 
discovered  that  the  nomination  of 
colonel  M'Mahon  cast  the  highest 
praise  upon  his  royal  highness.  It 
so  happened,  that  at  the  time  the 
gift  was  conferred,  col.  M*Mahon 
was  distinctly  informed  that,  con«^ 
sidering  the  circumstances  in  which 
that  office  stood,  with  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  public  at« 
tendon  had  been  directed  to  it,  he 
was  to  understand  that  he  must  re-. 
ceive  it  subject  to  any.viety  parlia- 
ment, might  hereafter  lake  of  iu 
'He  was  glad  to  listen,  to  tlie  cheers 
of  the  other,  side  of  the  house; 
vdut.  h<  }uid  stated  might  appeac^ 

&i  to 


to  them  at  grezt  absurdity  ;  but  be-    as  be  had  noaersonal  ae^iuntance 
fore  he  cculd  consent  to  think  so    with  colonel  M^Ma^on  :  but  every 
he  must  resign  all  he  had  learnt*    thing  thac  he  had  heard  of  him» 
and  receive  instruction  from  those    every  thing  that  had  ever  come  to 
who  were  so  vehement.    What  he    his  knowledge,  either  of  his  public 
had  stated  he  admitted  vras  truly  a    or  private  hfe,  justified  him  in  a* 
cause  of  triumph.  'If,  indeed,  there    vowing  this  decided  approbation  of 
was  any  thing  in  the  world   that    the  euto^ium  which  had  been  passed 
could  repel  the  calumnies  cast  upon    upon  him  by  his  honourable  friend* 
this  subject,  and  induce  gentlemen    In  proportion,   however^   m   the 
in  future  to   be   more  inquisitive    person  appointed  to  the  place  in 
than  accusative,  it  was  this  expla-    question  was  faultless— -in  propoiN- 
nation ;   but  it  seemed  only  with    tion  as  it  was  impossible  to  object 
those  who  were  so  fond  of  perver-    to    the     appointment    upon    anj 
sion,  to  have  added  strength  to  the    grounds,  of   personal  dtsqualifica^ 
objections  urged.     The  right  ho-    tion,  in  th<it  proportion  the  example 
siourable  gen^eman  trusted,  there-    itself  might  be  considered  as  dan- 
fore,  that  what  had  been  so  vehe-    gercus ;  for,  had  the  minister  ad« 
snently  brought  forward  fell  com-    vised  his  royal  highness  the  prince 
pletely  to  the  ground.     What  was    regent  to  nominate  a  person  mani- 
the  situation  of  things  as  ihey  now    fes? ly  incompetent*  obviously  and 
stood  before  the  house  ?  It  was  true    avouedly   untit,    there   would  be 
that  committees  had  recommended    little  to  apprehend  as  to  the  evil  of 
the  abolition  of  tl'iese  offices ;  but  it    the  precedent.     He  considered  the 
had  been  accompanied  by  a  sug-    appointment  as  ill-advised,  and  as 
gestion  that  s%  certain  number  .of    insulting  to  that  house ;  not  only 
smecures  should  be  continued,  and    because  the  commisnon  of   1789, 
that  others  should  be  compensated    and  of    1 808,    declared  and  con- 
for  by  pensions;    and  in  this  in-*    firmed  the  perfect  inutility  of  the 
stance,   before  any   determination    situation  of  payn.uster-general  of 
bad  been  come  to  by  the  house  on    widows'  pensions,  but  because  a' 
that  subject,  a  place  had  been  he^    much  more  recent  decision  of  that 
stowed  upon  a  person  who,  from    house  had  established  the  same  faet« 
the.littk  the  right  hon.  gentleman    In  adverting  to  what  might  be  coft* 
had  seen  of  himi  could  scarcely  be    sidered  as  sineeores,  the  honourable 
too  highly  rev^arded«     Thus  was    roeml^er  could.  no4i  easily  conceive 
the  charge  made  out,  that  ^eat    that  the  cfiice  of  master  in  chancery 
injustice  had  been  done  to  t]^e.^i«>    was  one  that  came  under  that  de» 
Tidual,  a  gross  indi{n:)ity  oflered  to    scription  i  and  he  wished  therefore 
the  prince,  and  an  insult  and  out^    that  his  honourable  friend  had  not 
rage  conunitted  to  the  house.    For    mentioned  it.    He  was  not,  how. 
these  reasons  he  could  not  see  the    ever,  of  the  same  opinion  with  re* 
slightest  shadow  of  a  reason  for    spect  to  that  of  cashier  of  excise,  a 
supporting  the  amendment  situation  which  the  ministers  had 

Mr.  Brougham  concurred  most  be^owed  on  an  honourable  baronet 
fully  in  every  sentiment  of  praise  (sir  John  Sinclair)  at  the  veiy  mo- 
*  which  his  honourable  friend  f  Mr,  ment  when  the  coxmnission  of  1610 
Creevey)  had  expressed  for  colonel  wei^e  deliberating  whether  theefice 
M'Mabon;  and  this  concurrence  shoi»14  not  be  abolisbed*  Hecon* 
^ra^inhinittheki^tobemfipected»   eluded  by  gi^^ig  his  etfirf  asaeat 

to 
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^ 


w  hklmoorable  fnM<P»''aftieiid« 


Mr.  Stephen  ro$e  to  address  tde 
h'^Dje  Slider  very  evident  feelings 
oTa^ucion.      He  taid  he  did  not 
etpect  that  he  should  bare  had  to 
detcfid  htnMetf  Mi  an  occasion  like 
die  pre'^nc     He  had»  indeed,  been 
app(>«n  ed  one  of  the  masters  in 
cSai^cery,  and  he  hoped  his  vigilant 
and  coavcientious  discharee  of  that 
oAce  wocld  pro^e^   at  least,  the 
siiiceriry  of  his  wish  to  justify  the 
pMirrence  that  had  been  shown.-— 
He  coutd  not,  however,  sufficiently 
express  his  dt^approb.4ti4>ri  ot  that 
sptjcok  which  \w.is  now  become  so 
pivvaltf^ty  of  infening  the  ini  possi- 
bility that  a  member  of  parliament, 
hoU&aga  plnce  under  goferament, 
^<.ulJ  be  abl(^  to  discharge  hi^  par- 
lara-rtTary   duties    conscientfonsiy 
av.ii  «i*h  integtity.      This  was  a 
moraUiy  not  very  much  to  be  ad« 
nircdy  and  it  was  a  gratuitous  sup- 
position Tery  little  honourable  to 
the  hnman  character.      For  him- 
seh',  without  any  offensive  egotism 
or  anogance,  he  believed  that  he 
was  as-capable  of  feeling  and  act- 
ing independently,  at  the  present 
momcfif ,  as  he  was  before  he  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  alluded  to. 
But  why  did  the  hon.  gentleman 
inveigh,  with  so  much   bitterness 
ai^aniK  *tho«e  who  hAA  situations 
vnder  government  ^  Why  did  he 
GBBader  it  as  a  thing  so  beyond  the 
probabilitiet  of  life,  that  Uie  same 
mancoold  he  an  independent  mem.> 
bcr  of  that  house  and  a  possessor  of 
•  pbce  under  the  government  ^— - 
Was  he  prepared  tc^  a^t  in  confcr- 
Bnty  to  his  ptinciple^?  Had  he  re- 
MBiiml  all  hope  of^pelitical  and 
official  preferment  \  Did  he  wish 
to  be  midetstood  as  expressing  this  i 
He  could   not  conceive,    indeed, 
^y  a  fiiiihhil  servant  of  the  crown 
ivgix  nothe  likewise  a  ftithful  re- 
fNsaitattve  of  bis  constituents.*^ 


He  taw  nodiihg  incompatftle  in 
the  two  stations ;  but  if  every  one 
who  occupied  them  was  to  be  ex* 
posed  to  malignant  insinuations^  if 
he  was  to  be  immediately  the  ob« 
ject  of  suspicious  rancour,  honour* 
able  men  would  soon  cease  to  ac^ 
cept  such  appointments,  lest  they 
should  be  forthwith  regarded  as 
having  necessarily  bartered  thefr 
integrity  for  their  place. 
^  Mr.  Whitbread  was  happy  to  ad- 
*  mit  the  great  fitness  of  the  honour- 
able  gentleman  for  the  station 
which  he  filled,  and  which  he  was 
far  fix>m  regarding  as  a  sinecure. 
He  conceived,  indeed,  that  the  in- 
tention of  the  honourable  mdvwp 
was  not  to  censure  the  appointment* 
individually,  to  the  mastership  in 
chancery,  but  ji^enerally  the  practice 
of  rewarding  political  votes  by  such 
appointments.  In  adverting  to  the 
caseof  col.  M*Mahon,  the  intimation 
of  his  provisional  nomi  nation,  whi<*h 
had  been  n\ade  to  col.  M'Mahon, 
and  upon  which  so  vr.vxn  stress  was 
laid  by  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, appeared  to  him  extreme- 
ly futile  and  nugatory.  The  same 
might  be  said  to  any  man  receiving 
any  species  of  appointment.  To 
what  did  it  amount  ?  What  actual 
eflficacy  had  it,  as  far  as  regards  the 
resumption  of  the  appointment  ?— 
Could  it  now  be  rakeii  from  colo* 
nel  M*Mahpn  without  some  other 
temuneration  being  given  in  its 
place  ?  He  did  not  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered -  as  having  any  personal 
hostility  towards  colonel  M*Ma- 
hon.^  -^le  was  a  man  of  whom  he 
never  heard  an  evil  report  in  hii? 
lifi?,  so  blameless  was  his  conduct, 
both  public  and  private.  He  was 
a  faithful  servant  of  his  royal  mas- 
ter. But  he  thought  ministers  had 
acted  with  great  impropriety  in  ad« 
vising  the  prince  regent  to  reward 
hfs  services  by  such  an  appoint- 
ment*   The  bouse  divided — 
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For  Mr.  Creevey's  ameodment  11  his  lordship,  mast  be  ascribed  the 

For  the  origibal  question      ->      54  excellent  combination  of  the  plan 

r—  which  had    b*?en  ,so  MiccessnxUy 

•  Majority        43  acted  upon.    Of  th^  importance  of 

the  success  achievedy  there  could  be 

House  of  lords,  Jan.  10.*--Tiie  no  doubt..    The  conquest  of  Man- 

earl  of  I^iverpool  rose,  in  pursuance  ritius  and  Bourbon    rescued  our 

of  notice,  to  move  the  thanks  of  the  commercial    shipping     from    fh(^ 

house  to  thehon.  Gilbert  lord  Minto»  heavy  losses  to  which  it  h9^  been 

governor-general  of  Indiat  and  the  liable,  from  the  facilities  tlie^nemy 

officers  employed  under  him  in  the  possessed  in  consequence  of  occa« 

late  bnlliant  operations  in  the  east-  pyipg  tb^se  stations,  whilst  in  Jaiia 

ern  s«as*     His  lordship  observed*  we  had  conquered  the  last  of  the 

that  a  difficulty  might  sometimes  enemy's  possessions  in  the  Indi^ 

exist  in  questions  of  this  nature ;  seas,  and  the  beginning  of  a  new . 

on  the  one  hand,  from  being  highly  empire  in  India.     He  wfis  award 

desirous  that  the  high  hqnour  c(  tliat  the  g^Eieral  rule  was  only  to 

the  thanks  of  parliament  might  not  thank  those  who  had  performed 

be  rendered  too  cheap ;  and  on  the  military  or  naval  services ;  but  this 

other,  that  important  services  might  rule  was  ^aot    universal*  su&d  he 

not  be  passed  over  without  their  could    net  conceive   an    instance 

due  rewards      In  the  present  in»  more  worthy  of  being  rendered  an., 

stance,  however,  no  doubt  could  excepuonto.^batmle«  than  <lie  din 

exist  as  to  the  importance  of  the  sttnguished  fvisdom  and  ability  cUr.  . 

services,  the  wisdom  and  abilitv  splayed  by  lord  Minto  tn  pkmmg. 

with  which  they  h^  been  planneds  and  arranging  the  expeditioosj  hf 

or  the  zeal .  and  enterprise  with  which  these  important  successes  in 

which  they  had  been  performed*-*  the  Indian  seas  had  beea  obtain^ 

Xiord  Minto  having  acquired  every  It  wasceita^nly,  however,  far  from 

information  from  the  most  compey  his  intention,  to  pafs  ov(^  the  mill" 

tent  sources,  respecting  the  prob^-  tary  and  naval  .M^rvices  which'  bad 

bilities  of  success  in  Java,  which  he  immediately    operated  to .  ai^bityir 

saw  was  destined  to  be  the  ceptre  of  those  niQcesses*    Distinffuisbed  abi» 

the  French-  empire  in  the  Indian  hty  was  never  more  finely  displaiy^ 

seas,  made  an  arrangement  which  than  by  general  Abercron»bi^;.ai; 

reflected  upon  him  the  highest  cre»  the  capture.cif  Mauritius  a .  asd*  ttye 

dit.    It  was  well  known- th9t: lion*  eminent  services    of   commodore 

siderations  arising  out  of  the^ason  Rowley  eonld  >not  easily  -b&af<^- 

of  the  year,  were  of  the  greyest  gotten,  ..In  Javaj  sir  Samuel  ftijach*  . 

importance  with  reference  tp  the  muty,.)vhii>  had.  on  eyejj  ofioasjoo 

sailing  of  our  expedition  in  the  In-  in  which  he  h^d,  been  employed 

dian  seas.    Lord  Minto,  however^  eminently  ^  distin^ished    himseUi 

determined  upon  a  new  course,  a  displayed  a  rdecision  and  projvfiiti?* 

new  navigation  for  the  sailing  of  tude  in  rapidly  (Overcoming  l)>ejlif«» 

the  expedition  to  Java,  and  the  re-  ficulti^s  Anat.Pi$sentedr  th^swellrAi*; 

suit  completely  proved  the  wisdom  which  •jplacea  his  military  talents, 

and  ability  with  which  the  whole,  in  the  dighest  point  of  vi$w.s  nor 

plan  had  been  formed.      Hp  was  should. the  servi<^  of  oolonel'.Gik 

anxious,  on  this  occasion,  tp  do  lespie  be  foigottetw  "wha  hsbd  ^fl9fc^ 

justice  to  lord  Mimo)  because,  to  nently  di^playe^iiis  J»^}  ^ad  s^r 

His 
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Hk  kihklitp  eondnided'by  movipg  the  French  revolution,  where  d  de« 

tbechanlsof  the  house  to  the  right  puty  from  the  convention  always 

boiKHname   Gilbert;   lord   Minto*  accompanied   the   troops,    not  to 

g'ovmBor-geBeral   of  the    Brictsh  share  die  danger,  but  to  participate 

po«ses$ions  in  )ndia«  for  die  emi-  in  the  glory.     He  wished  to  speak 

j3eDt  vndom  and  ability  displayed  with  respect  of  lord  Minto  (for  per^ 

by  him  ia  the  mnnagenient  of  the  sonal  respect  he  felt),  but  he  could 

leimtrces    and   troops    in    India*  not  help  recollecting  sozncthing  of 

chrovgh  vrfttch  the  islands  of  Mi^u-  his  conduct  in  Corsica,  under  sir 

rifinft  and  Boorbon  had  been  cap>  John  Moore,  when  the  character  of 

tmedy  and  a  signal  and  brilliant  that   universally  lamented  officer 

oteained  in  the  island  of  was    risked)  and   his  fame  extin* 


J^na— advantages  which  were  to  guished^  by  his  lordship ;  when  a 
be  astrtbnted  co  tlM  jucMcious  mea*  many  whose  very  name  inspired  a 
svres  adopted  by  lord  Minto.  glow  of  patriotism  whenever  it  was 
The  motion  was  agi^eed  to  «r«ifi.  mentioned,  had  nearly  been  pro* 
^fijsir  as  were  also  the  odier  motions  scribed  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
proposed  by  the  earl  of  Ltverpooly  ceedings  of  lord  Minto.  Uniting 
fat  dtanks  to  generals  Abercrom-  all  these  circumstances,  he  saw  no 
lie  and  sir  Samuel  Auchmutyi  and  reason  for  his  presence,  and  no 
tie  officers  under  their  command  $  reason  for  the  vote  now  proposed. 
admiyak  Berkeley  and  Stopfordi  The  absence  of  the  g'ovemor-gene- 
and  oomsnodoi«  Rowley^  and  the  ral  from  Bengal  couid  be  no  small 
oficersimder their comtnand;  and  disadvantage;    and  on  the  other 


two  resolutions*  h?ghly  an*    hand  there  was  no(liing  to  counter* 
yaiutiHgof  and  acknowledging  the    balance  it,  since  no  proof  had  been 


-of  the'  noncommissioned  afforded  to  show  that  the  object  of 

ofi^n  and  private  soldiers  and  the  the  expedition  was  in  the  slightest 

seamen  and  royal  marines'^  and  it  degree  accelerated  by  his  lordship 

wais  agreed  diat  -the  thanks  to  the  forming  a  part  of  it* 

9nv  should  be  communicated  by  Mr.  Yorke  observed,  that  he  had 

the  md  cbanccBor  to  lord  Mmto,  taken  a  far  different  view  of  the 

tofae  bj  him  communicated  to  the  siibjecti  and  hoped  to  convince  the 

gcaowt  and  thoce  to  die  navy  to  house,  notwithstanding  the  plausi- 

oecommunicated  by  the  lord  chan-  bility  of  what  had  been  just  stated, 

c<yni'i»the  twoiidmirals.  that  lord  Minto  fully  deserved  the 

compliment  proposed  to  be  paid  ta 

San9ar  motiont  were  made  on  him^   'He  admitted  that  the  talents 

the  aaoie  day,  by  the  chancellor  of  and  judgment  of  commodore  Row* 

the  cschcqneri  in  tlie  other  house,  ley  could  not  be  too  much  praised, 

10  which  Mr.  Sherid^  made  some  and  be  was  glad  that  under  divine 

«A||ectlons.    He  animadverted  very  providence    (notwithstanding    the 

nonmfly  on  the  claims  of  lord  wishes  of  some  persons  to  the  con- 

MoKoto  this  high*  honoor*'  Why  trary)  we  had  innumerable  ezam- 

waiknecoisary,  said  he^  that  lord  pies  of  a  similar  kind)  yet  it  was 

Misto  should  accompany  the  ar-  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  circunw 

WSt^DOA}   He    (Mr«    S«l   had   a  stance  only  had  effected  the  con« 

soQied  dtsHke  to  any  civil  control  quest  of  the  Mauritius.     No ;  to 

being  exercised  over  an  artny '  or  the  talents  of  lord  Minto  Great  Bri^ 

Qir?y^  '  It  dvowed  too  muco-  of  tain  was  vmx^j  indebied.    Surely 

it. 
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it  was  no  small  pnus«  to  the  go.  doty.     Modi   had  been  said  en 
vernor-eeneral  to  say^  .that  he  had  what,  to  his  mindy  was  a  contpw 
forestalled^  as  it  were»  the  wishes  of  cuous  instance  of  h^h  desert  in 
his  government,  and  the  same  ap*  lord  Minto«  vit.  that  he  procured 
plause  might  be  attributed  to  him  the  expedition  to  sa9»  although  ad* 
in  the  conquest  of  Java.    Was  no  miral  iDrury  had  at  first  expressed 
merit  due  to  a  man  who«  at  the  his  opinion  to  the  contrary.-     It 
▼ery  instant  instructions  arrived  to  was  true  that  sir  8*  Auchmuty  was 
make  preparations  for  an  iinport-  of  the  same  seatiment;  and  yet  chae 
ant  attempt^  had  made  all  the  ar-  lord  Minto,  by  explaining  to  those 
rangements,  and  the  expedition  was  gallant  officers  a  new  course  of  na- 
ready  to  sail  i   At  least  it  was  but  vigation  to  the  west  of  Borneo,  had 
justice  to  say,  that  he  had  done,  convinced  them  that  the  expeditioii 
more  than  even  the  most  sanguine  could  sail,  and  reach  its  destination 
could  expect.   The  right  hon.  gen«  before  the  setting  in  of  the  S.W. 
tleman  who  spoke  last  had  alluded  winds ;  for  it  ought  to  be  kncwnt 
to  some  transactions  in  Corsica  |  that  while  the  expedition  was  only 
of  what  they  were  he  (Mr.  Yorke)  in  contemplation,  lord  Minto  had 
was  perfectly  ignorant ;  but  this  be  employed  a  captain  Gregg>  of  great 
knew,  that  they  had  no  bearing  experience,  to  try  the  soundings  of 
upon  the  present  question  :  the  true  the  new  course  by  the  CarasiaUa, 
point  to  be  considered  was,  whether  and  by  showing  his  report  to  adsni« 
there  was  any  danger  at  all  in  ral  Drury  and   sir  S.  Audirauty 
lord  Minto's  leaving  the  seat  of  gd»  they  were  convinced  that  the  pro- 
vemment  ?   What  was  to  prevent  ject  was  practicable.    What  then 
him  ?  Were  there  commotions  in  became  oithis  eround  of  objection 
Benf^al  ?   No.      Was  his  presence  against  the  noble  lord  ^  A  passage, 
required  at. that  particular  period?  through  which  before  only  small 
No.    Was  his  presence  required  at  vessels   had  proceeded,    was  dis* 
Java  ?  Undoubtedly  it  was  import-  covered,  through  which   lOQ- sail- 
ant,  not  only  to  the  success  of  the  might  proceed  with  security.    Un- 
expedition,  but  to  the  future  settle^  der  these  circumstances  he  cmsted 
men t  of  the  conquered  island.    Sir  .that  the  house  would  differ  fiom- 
Samuel  Auchmuty  must  have  been  the  nght  honourable  gentl«Eiian» 
comparatively  ignorant-  of  the  in*  and  bestow  the  tribute  of  praotude 
tentions  of  the  governor,  Aether  which   distingui^d  services  me* 
it  were  intended  merely  to  take  rited.    Before  he  sat  down,  he  beg« 
military  possession,  or  whether  it  ged    to.  refer   to  what  i^'-  been 
should  be  retained  as  a  colony  to  stated,  that  at  one  time,  afierthe 
be  attached  to  the  mother  country  |  city  of  Batavia^iad  been  eapturedy 
whether  military  or  civil  magis-  the  enterprise  was  found  to  ibe  so 
trates  should  be  appointed,  and  a  hazardous,  that  lord  Miato  had-  It 
vast   variety  of  other  points  for  in  contemplation  to  resign  the  at* 
which  any  person  but  the  governor*  tempt.     On  what  authority  such  a 
general  was  incompetent.    Under  statement  was  made^  kis^oajecty's 
niese  circumstances  he  hoped  that  ministers  knew  not,  but  certain  it 
the  house  would  feel,  that  had  his  was  that  no  such  Information  had- 
lordship  remained  in  Ben^;al,  he  come  tor  tbmrktfowledge.    Qn  th^- 
would  have  been  deficient  m  a  ne»  whole,  he  did  not  den^air  diat  irnm 
cessary  and  inqportant  pan  of  his  the  right  honouraUe  gentkafaii 

ova 
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o««r  Am  way  irankl  be  convinced  from  gn'm  ia  Great  Britain,  for  a 
bf  «ka  be  Dad  ssad,  and  that  the  time  to  be  limited.  He  regretted 
votiof  ibaaka  talord  Mioto  wcyild  that  the  comparative  failure  of  the 
be  caRkd  witbout  a  distentrntt  ctopsfor  the  lasCyearhadtradered 
nice.  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  same 

Sir  Hcmy  Montflomery  objected  expedient.  The  principles  upon 
Eo  the  Tott  of  thanks  to  k>rd  Minto,  Which  the  question  rested,  had  al- 
bccaue  he  cooccived  that  noble-  ready  met  with  such  ample  discus- 
Bn  to  hare  done  Utde,  if  indeed  sion  in  that  house,  that  he  should 
he  had  doac-any  thing,  which  could  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  at  all 
siiitlehini  tow  high  an  honour.  in^  its  abstract  merits.  He  had* 
Ur.  Whitbiead  thought  the  however,  merelr  to  state,  that  as 
qnesiao  was,  not  whether  lord  the  revenue  might  suffer  materiallf 
MiUD  had  doat  certain  services  to  if  the  duties  resulting  from  sptritt 
the  country,  not  whether  he  bad  distilled  from  grain  were  to  ex[Mre 
acted  with  a  certain  degree  of  a^  soon  as  the  prohibition  com- 
jndgement  and  vigilance  creditable  menced,  it  had  been  thought  ad- 
10  hmi  and  beneficial  to  the  British  visable  that  the  duties  should  btt 
■  ■■II  iiiiii  in  India,  but  whether  transferred  to  spirits  distilled  from 
be  had  performed  such  services  ;  sugar.  After  some  further  obser- 
whcther  be  had  displayed  such  vations,  expressive  of  the  neceuitj^ 
jadgemeu  and  vigilance  ai  might  for  resorting  to  the  restriction,  and 
jaoly  entitle  him  to  M  high  an  ho-  his  regret  that  such  a  measure 
nosr  as  receiving  a  vote  of  thanlcs  should  be  necessary,  he  moved  a 
from  that  bouse.  Lord  Minto  series  of  resolutions,  the  first  of 
Bq^ht  have  great  merit ;  fiatavia  which  was  declaratory  of  the  opi- 
tD^t  be  a  posseuion  of  great  va-  nion  of  the  conunittee,  that  a  pro. 
lae  to  this  country  ;  but  what  had  hibidon  of  the  distillation  of  spunta 
hcan  done  by  lord  Minto  that  could  from  all  kinds  of  gtain  should  com- 
DM  have  boea  dose  without  him  P  mence  from  and  after  the  I5th  of 
He  tboaghc  it  tnu-  establishing  a  February  next  till  the  31st  of  De- 
anr  amd  unneccKuy  precedent,  cember.  The  other  resolutions 
amd  he  regretted  that  tw  measure  transferred  the  duties  now  in  force 
bad  been  jnoposed,  as  it  onlf  upon  spirits  distilled  from  grain,  to 
leaded  to  bring  lord  Minto's  ium«  all  spinti  that  may  be  distilled  from 
and  actions  under  a  discussion  sugar  after  the  prohibition  t  im- 
bmn  which  tbey  could  not  retire  posing  also  an  additional  duty  of 
Batoached*  even  though  the  reso-  I2r,  per  tient.  on  all  European  fo* 
kaioo  ihoold  be  ultimately  carried,  r^gn  spirits,  and  exempting  Ireland 
Semal  oth*r  members  spoke  on  from  the  prohibition.  Bills  were 
dicw^Kt,  and  the  motions  were  accordingly  brought  inonthis  sub- 
OBded  wiihcHit  a  division*  ject,    and,    after   variotu  amend* 

ments,  passed  into  laws. 

Jan.  16. — The  order  of  thedaf 
being  read  for  the  bouse  resolving 
itselfinto  a  committee  to  take  into 
consideration  the  speech  of  Uw  lords 
commissioners,  so  far  as  regarded 
the  royal  household,  and  the  abstract 
of  the  revenue  and  charges  on  the 
ciril 
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Civil  list,  fbr  pach  year,  from  the  vemment  r  fidw,  that  l^xflBctKtlatt 

year  1804  to  the  year  1811  inclu-  wasihuchobscared,  thou^  not  al« 

slve ;  also  the  accounts  of  the  ez«  together   hop^ess.     Nowj   thei«* 

penses  of  the  establishment  of  the:  fore,  the  honsehad  a  diffisrent  daty 

master  of  horse,  master  of  r6bes»  to  perfotm  from  that  which  they 

and  expenses  at  Windsor,  being  were  last  year  called  on  to  dis- 

.  referred  to  the  said  committee,  charge.  They  were  boand  to  ibnti 
Mr.  Perceyal  rose.  It  would  be  their  view  or  the  future  from  the 
enough  for  him,  in  what  he  should  prospect  which  rationally  presented 
have  to  offer  to  the  house,  and  itself  to  them  at  the  period  at  which 
in  submitting  to  their  consideration  they  were  called  on  to  act.  At 
the  outline  of  the  proposition  which  this  period  last  year  they  were 
it  was<  now  necessary  for  him  to  called  on  to  provide  for  anemer- 
offer  for  their  adoption,  merely  to  gency,  which  promised  to  be  only 
glance  at  what  had  been  done  by  of  a  short  duration.  Now  the  case 
Uie  house  in  the  course  of  the  last  was  altered,  and  they  were  to  pro- 
session  ;  but  he  should  do  so,  not  vide  for  the  due  exercise  of  the  eze- 
with  the  intention  of  renewing  anv  cntive  authority  for  a  period  to 
of  the  differences  of  opinion  v^hich  which  no  definite  bounds  could  be 
then  existed  among  many  members  rationally  set ;  but,  in  doing  so, 
of  Aat  house,  but  merely  with  the  they  were  to  take  care  not  to  keep 
view  of  toothing  on  the  verv  dif-  out  of  sight  that  still  the  recovery 

'ferent  utoation  in  which  the  house  of  his  majesty  was  not  absohitely 

stood  now  from  what  it  did  then,  hopeless  and   impossible.      What 

and  on  the  very  different  prospect  were  the  principal  objects,  then, 

which  was  now  presented  to  the  which  the  house  should  now  have 

house  on  that  great  and  important  in  view  f-— Firsts   to  look  to  the 

sabject-— the  probability  of  the  means  of  the  doe  exercise  of  die 

speedy  or  oltimate  re^e&tablidiment  royal  fonciionsy  so  that  the  eseeu- 

of  his  majesty's  heal  A.    When  he  tive  govemtnent  may  be  properly 

considered  me  sanguine  expecta-  carried  oh;  and  next,  to  consider 

txons' which  were  enter^suned  last  what  are  the  personal  accommoda- 

year  of  the  speedy  restoration  of  his  tions  necessary  to  be  secured  in  the 

majesty,  and  turned  his  mind  to  mean  time  to  his  mijetty.    For  the 

a  view  of  die  same  subject  fit)m^an  first  of  these  objects  die  proceed* 

attentive  perusal  of  that  evidence  ings  of  the  last  year  provided.  Hie 

which  the  report  new  on  the  taUe  measures  then  adopted  gave  td  the 

of  diat  hoese  presented  to  their  prince  regent  the  foil  exercueef  the 

consideration!  he  must  confess  that  royal  prerogative,  at  the  lapse  of 

he  saw  a  very  great  difference  be-  six  week*  sdter  the  meetit^''  of  the 

tween  the  two  situations.     Then,  present  session  of  parliament  \  so 

there  was  a  sanguine  expectation  thatfbydie  ISdiof  February  next, 

that  the  recovery  of  his  majesty  the    whole    executive    aimonty 

might  be  speedily  looked  for:  at  would  devdve   on    him,   unless 

present,  that  prospect  so  anxiously  somedun^  Aodd  be  done.vbg^>fte* 

to  be  desired,  must  be  acknow*  liamen^  m  the  mean  time,  tb*  ]lre- 

ledged  to  be  much  darkened.  Then  vent  it.     In  this  way  ^ould' the 

.  there  was  a  prospect  of  his  majesty  prince,  at  the^pse*  tf  diift  period, 

being  enabled,  at  no  very  distant  be  in  poesession  not  only  tif  the  full 

period,  t»  resume  the  t^sat  of  go-  'aad  iinKmited  exercise  o£the.ivho)e 

preroga* 
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ptnoxvlvM  of  tbe  crown,  bnt  the  ought  to  be  administered.  In  al- 
CT*il  lis  would  devolve  on  him  also,  moscanj'  sittuiion,  he  should  not 
Th»  tbcQ  wu  the  due  esetx:iseof  hare  thought  it  natural  to  have 
the  aMwive  fanctioa*  oompletelf  looked  to  an;  class  of  men,  except 
Btmidtd  for.  But  sa  provision  to  hit  majesty's  own  household) 
iadjet  been  made  in  anjr,  degree  from  among  whom  to  have  selected 
far  tfac  perianal  accommodation  persons  to  wait  on  hii  person.  But 
and  csmfon  of  bit  majesty.  Last  nere  it  was  rendered  still  more  na* 
year  parliammt  had  this  in  view,  tural,  ironi  the  peculiar  state  ia 
and  it  was  on  Ibis  accocnt  that' it  ■  which  bis  majestT^  was  placed.^ 
bad  been  provided  that  pailiament  Here  the^  were  to  look  forward  to 
should  have  been  sitting  for  six  the  ultimate  recovery  of  bis  th^ 
aceks  pvcvious  to  tbe  ezpirsuiun  of  jeuy,  and  to  a  period  when  he 
tbe  restrictk»m  in.  tbe  regency  act ;  might  be  able  to  resume  the  m^ 
that,  daring  these  six  weeks,  that  nagement  of  aflairs  ;  or,  what  was 
booiet  and  tbe  other  house  of  par-  ttiU  more  probabli-t  to  such  an  in- 
biBient,iDigbt  haveanopportuiuty  termediate  and  partial  recovery,  aSf 
of  cMsklering  this  sut^ect,  and  of  while  it  did  not  warrant  the  abso- 
p«*iding  for  it  in  such  a  manner  '  lute  resumption  of  ihe  teins  of  go- 
as  the  aeeeauty  of  the  case  might  Temment,  yet  might  bring  bis  ma- 
ncm  to  demand.  This  important  jesty  to  a  perfect  recollection  of 
Mbject  the  bon«e  was  now  called  who  he  was.  In  either  of  these 
notac«ati4er,aadcQiay  what  was  events,,  it  anut  be  highly  console 
maa.  fitting-tobe  done  totecnre  to  tory  ta  his.maiesty  to  find  that  be 
Uim^estf  allihoK'Comfortswhich  was  sarroonded  by  those  whom  he 
mine  MO^ioi)  could  beiBpaned  hadformerly  known,  and  whom  he 
tnhiisi  la  oansideiing  this  subject,  iiad  himself  appointed  to  wait 
keritoold-faanre  to  Btbmit- to  the  about  hit  person  ;  whereas  it  might 
view  af  die  house.  bwQpropMttians  produce  a  new  and  still  more  no- 
-^^T^  xt  totfae  6iBdifi<om  whence  favontable  xnt  io  hit  majesty's  dis- 
-Oe  KKUs-nf  sapplyiie  these  »c-  order,  were  he,  on  any  temporary 
eomsmdatittu- should ibe  famished  restoration  to  health,  to  find  bim« 
■al  secoedly.  as.  to  theectent  of  self  sutrounded  by  persons  not  for* 
dvxcormBQtbtiansiwtdlthttSelec-  merly  kit^wa  to  bun.  He  could 
tioaafthcm.  As  te  the  fint  pomt,  not  doabt*tlievefore,  that  the  house 
he.tfaa^fat  in  only  aeoesiary  to  would  concur  with  him  in  thinking 
vdu  stcview  of  the.->case,  and  to  diat  it  must  be  from  his  majesty^ 
meant  to  be  own  household  that  the  attendant* 
tipoB  his  person  ought  to  be  select* 
to.  If  toe  house  sliould  ^o  along 
-with  himin  this  idea,  and  m  think- 
ing that  the  members  of  tbe  houM- 
hifld  so  selected  should  not  be  re- 
moved, he  faoped  it  would  be  found 
that  he  bad  looked  to  the  arrange- 
ment in  such  a  manner  as  to  reitder 
it  as  little  huitheasome  as  possible. 
It  was  impossible  to  look  at  such  a 
state  of  things  as  that  which  uiu 
fbrtniuutly  was  now,  presented  to 

Ml 
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Ha,  firithftat  being  sitisfied  tliat  die  first  gentleman  «rd»  bedehaniMr, 
tecesiarf  arfangemenu  could  not  commonly  called  the  groom  of  tAe 
lie  made  at  the  same  rate  as  if  ^»e  stole.  T^iis  selection  he  made  dbe 
bad  a  sorereign  who  could  in  per-  more  readtly^  as  this  gentleman 
S6ti  esercise  the  executive  aathd-  had  been  proposed  last  year  by 
rityi  and  that  this  emergency  must  eentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  tbe 
be  met  by  some  additional  expense,  house,  as  most  fit  to  fiU  the  siiua- 
*Zf  the  additional  establishment  tion  for  which  he  now  proposed 
which  he  had  to  propose  for  the  him.  This  officer  wouUi  neces- 
comfort  and  accommoidation  of  his-  sariiy  have  new  duties  to  perform^ 
miyesty,  v^ile  at  the  same  time  as'  he  would  have  to  preside  ovtr 
^every  appendage  necessary  for  the  the  other  members  of  the  establistu 
state  and  dignity  of  the  regent  in  ment*  These  dutift  would,  pro* 
the  exercise  of  the  executive  power  bably,  require  more  personal  at- 
was  preserved  to  him>  comd  be  tendance  than  hemi?htbe  abkat 
ptocimd  at  an  additional  expense  all  times  to  give,  and  therefore  be 
e£  JQfiOOiL  a  year,  he  presumed  should  propose  xhti  present  vice« 
tn  think  that  this  must  be  regarded  chamberlain -as  depnty  to  this  of- 
Hot  as  an  exorbitant  but  as  a  pru*  ficer.  As  attendants  on  his  ma» 
dent  and  osconomtcal  grant*  The  jesty,  he  should  propose  a  certain 
Snrxangemenis  he  should  have  to  number  of  geitl.*meoand  grooms 
propose  should  be  calculated,  as  of  the  bedchamber.  The  number 
tar  as  in  him  lay,  to  confine  the  in-  he  had  in  view  was  foor  of  each,  a 
crease  within  this  sum,  so  as  to  number  not  more  than  ne^ssary, 
vender  it  necessary  for  him  to  move  and  yet  fully  e^ual  to  the  attend- 
that  an  addition  be  granted  to  the  ance  required.  The  next  officers 
civil  list  only  to  Uie  amount  of  he  should  propose  were  the  privy 
70,000/.  If  the  house  should  be  purse,  the  master  of  the  robes,-aad 
of  opinion  that  the  household  of  his  tbe  equerries*  whom  he  should  also 
majesty  should  be  looked  to,  out  of  limit  to  eight  m  number*  All  these 
whom  to  supply  the  establishment  should  be  about  the  person  of  his 
to  be  ^ppobted  to  watt  on  his  ma-  majesty,  wherever  he  should^  re- 
jesty's  jpersoni  be  should  proceed  to  side^  two  or  three  at  a  time,  at  dif« 
stateof  what  membm-sor  the  pre-  ferent  periods  daring  the  year. 
sent  household  he  pcposed  that  The  only  other  officers  he^ould 
this  establishment  shotud  consist,  propose  were  officers  well  known, 
keeping  in  view  the  selection  of  namely,  his  majesty  *9  private  seex»- 
fhose  who  could  be  most  easily  tary  and  the  private  secretary  of 
spared,  without  detracting  from  die  her  majesty.  This  was  the  esta- 
splendours  which  ought  to  accom-  bUshment  which  on  the  present  oc^ 
pany  the  persons  intrusted  with  the  casion  he  must  submit  to  the  hooK 
exercise  of  the  executive  functions,  as  necessary  to  the  personal  com* 
The  lord  chamberlain  and  lord  fort  and  accommodation  of  fak 
steward  of  the  household  were>of-  majesty  i  and  he  also  submitted 
ficers,  he  was  aware,  who  should  that  there  could  not  be  the  possibt* 
contribute  to  the  splendour  of  the  lity  of  a  doubt  that  the  q«een»  as  at 
executive,  and  therefore  he  should,  present,  was  entitled  to  the  personil 
as  the  head  of  the  new  establisk*  custody  of  his*  sajesty ;  and  of 
ment,  propose  the  next  officer  of  cotirse  that  die  sopplytng  of  anf 
'die  present  boasehold».bei^g  the  vacancies,  which st  mi^it  be 
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ecsQiy  at  any    time   to  fill  txpi  taken  to  provide  for  the  payment 

shooidbdon?  to  her.    The  vacan*  of  the  petisiotv;  which  his  mnjesty 

cies  imtmg  me  inferior  attendants  had  been  in  the  ase  of  granting  oot 

he  propoced  should  be  filled  up  by  of  the  privy  purse^  to  the  amonnt 

die  g70(m» of  the  stole.     The  ex*  of60.(X)0/.  ayear.     Thehonsehad 

penses  of  this  establishment  he  pro*  feltit  necessary  last  year  to  make  the 

p^  dioald  be  sobmttted  to  par-  persons  who  had  been  in  the  habit 

luaciiCy  that  they  might  hare  an  of  receiving  those  pensions^  certain 

oppominify  of  seeing  that  no  im*  that  they  should  continue  to  receive 

pT^per  expenditure  was  made.— «  them.     He  felt  it  to  be  necessary. 

From  the  best  calculation  he  had  however,  that  the  sum  sihould  not 

bsai  enabled  to  make,  he  thoup:ht  it  be  left  wtthoctt  some  account  being 

nigfat  be  estimated  at  IOO9OOO/.  a*  talen  of  it  for  an  unlimited  time» 

fear,  lobe  paid  qoarterlyy  compre*  but  that  provision  should  be  made 

heading  in  that  sum  both  the  bills  to  secure  the  audit  of  it.       He 

tiui  saLtries  to  the  officers*    The  should,  therefore,  in  another  part 

grooiul  of  this  calculation  was  the  of  his  statement,  suggest  what  he 

^aoont  of  the  expenses  at  Windsor  esteemed  the  proper  mode  of  audit, 

f<v  the  kist  year  ;  and  when  the  and  should  propose  a  secret  com^ 

pr-iper  restrictions  were  made  in  mittee  to  inquire  into  the  actual 

AOicks  now  rendered  superfiiious,  extent  of  expenses  with  which  it 

i:  kaAto  the  extent  there  charged,  was  burdened.    Another  article  of 

p^niMarly  in  the  articles  of  equi*  expense  attendant  on  his  majesty^s 

pages  and  horses,  he  was  satisfied  it  unfortunate  state,  wa&  that  neces- 

^"jaid  be  brought  \nthin'the  calca«  sarily  to  be  paid  to  his  medical  at^ 

Uyxu    Froni  the  accounts  on  the  tendanis;  but  this  he  (Mr.  Perce* 

uide)  the  Windsor  expenses,  even  val)     thought    might    safely    be 

•i)  asters  were  at  present '  carried  charged  nn  the    revenues  oJF  the 

•A  did  not  exceed  from  lO^JOOOL  duchy  of  Lancaster,  or  any  other 

(•)   lOSjOOCV.  a*ycar.      The  next  private  funds  belonging  to  his  ma^^ 

pniottovhich  he  wished  to  direct  jcsty,  to  which,  in  omer  circum^ 

t^«  attention  of  the  house  was  the  stiinc^si  his  majesty  wmild  naturally 

^sjatian  of  her  majesty  ;  and  ,in  have  looked  to  defray  the  expanses 

il  e  condition   in  which   she    was  to  be  p»aid  to  his  medical  attendants 

plvfii,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  Supposing  this  sum  to  amount  to 

iz^jiit  should  continue  totally  to  lO^CXXV.  a  year,  the  revenues  of  the 

^'^attae  herself  to  that  state  of  se-  duchy  of  Lancaster  were  fully  ade»- 

cliaoQ  in  which  she  had  preferred  quiite  to  that  burden.    The  right 

Lijxiio  to^rcBiain.     In  the  situa^  hon.  gentleman  was  in  expectation 

ton  in  vribidi    his  majesty    was  of  shortly  receiving  the  opinion  of 

}-^«ed,  she  was  deprived  of  the  as**  the  queen's  council,  what  should  be  . 

'"^ttce  she  looked  for  from  him ;  the  pro\4sion  made  for  the  medical 

•^iaproposti^  to  make  anaddi*  attendance  of  his  majesty,  which 

t:oa  to  her  allowance  of  10,000/.  would  afbrd  the  house  more  accu- 

^' Jt^lht  civil  list,  he  was  satisfied  rate  data  on  which  to  proceed  }  but 

'^  M  .001  name  an  unreasonable  of  this  he  was  satisfied,  tliat  if  any 

^^ttftarooemofethansaflkient  to  further  sum  i^-ere  required  than 

omtfai  extaaavdimu7  expenses  to  that  «4sich  could  lie  supplied  out 

^'Mrlarfln^atty  must  be  exposed,  of  the  revenues  of  the  duchv  of 

la  dK  hut  year  ova  bad  bean  >  Laacatmiri  there  were  other  funds 

iftlii  C             belonging 
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belonging  to  his   majesty    which 
night  properly  be  applied  to  this 
purpose.      He  had  thus  stated  all 
the  sums  which  it  would  be  neces- 
sary, in  pursuance  of  these  arrange- 
ments, to  take  out  of  the  civil  list» 
namely,  100,000/.  for  the  e^ublish- 
ment    for    his  majesty *s  personal 
comfort  and    accommodation  ; — 
10,000/.  additional  to  her  majesty  ; 
an4  60,000/.  as  payable  out  of  his 
majesty's  privy  purse,  amounting 
these  several  sums  to  1 70,000/.*  a- 
year,  besides  the  sum  for  medical 
attendance,    which    he    proposed 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  revenues 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.   Of  this 
sum  of  170,000/.  with  which  the 
civil  list  was  thus  burthened,  he  in- 
tended, as  already  said,  to  propose, 
that,  to  replace  it  in  part,  the  sum 
of  70,000/.  should  be  granted  by  a 
vote  of  the  house,  after  which  the 
civil  list  would  devolve  on  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent  less  than 
it  nad  been  possessed  by  his  ma- 
jesty to  the  amount  of  100,000/; 
He  should  propose  that  the  privy 
purse,  to  which  he  had  already  al- 
luded, should  be  put  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  commission  of  threes 
of  whom  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, or  some  such  person,  should 
be  one,  the  other  two  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  queen  and  by  the 
prince  regent.    To  them  he  would 
propose  to  intrust  the   payments 
from  that  fund,  and  the  duty  of 
paying  the  balance  into  the  civil 
list.   To  them  persons  laying  claim 
10  small  pensions  that  used  to  be  paid 
to  them,  should  direct  their  appli- 
cations ;  and  these  commissioners 
should  act  under  an  oath  of  secrecy. 
Having  stated  all  that  was  neces- 
sary as  to  his  majesty,  he  now  came 
to   that    part    of  his    proposition 
which  concerned  the  prince  i^gent, 
on  whom,  as  he  already  said,  the 
teivil  list  would  devolve  100,Q00t 


a-year  less  than  it  had  been  when 
possessed  by  his  majesty.  The  ques<« 
tibn    then  was,  in.  what  manner 
things  could  be  so  arranged  as  tc> 
make  this  deficiency  be  felt  as  little 
as  possible  by  his  royal  highness  ? 
Gentlemen  might  no  doubt  say,  if 
this  was  the  object^,  the  easiest  way 
to  effect  it  would  be  at  once  to  vote 
to   him    this    additional    sum    of 
100,000/.     But  he  begged  it  to  be 
understood,   that   in  that   case  it 
would  become  necessary  to  make  a 
grant  also  to  the  princess  of  Wales : 
and,  in  the  situation  in  "nhich  his 
royal  highness  the  prince   regent 
was  placed,  it  was  well  known  that 
he  had  reason  to  expect  that  his  in- 
come, payable  to  him  out  of  the 
exchequer,  would  continue  to  be 
paid  to  him  till  he  mounted  the 
throne.      It  was-highly  important 
to  his  royal  highness,  that  the  in^ 
come  arising  to  him  from  the  ex« 
chequer  should  continue  to  be  paid 
to  him.    He  had,  on  the  faith  qf 
it,  entered  into  obligations,  which 
it  was  of  the  greatest  consequence 
to  him  he  shomd  be  enabled  to  ful- 
fil, but  which  no  addition  to  the 
civil  list  could  furnish  him  with  th^ 
means  of  discharging.     What  the 
ri^ht  honourable  gentleman,  there- 
fore, had  to  propose  was,  that  his 
royal  highness  should,  out  of  his 
exchequer  income^  add  50,000/.  a- 
year  to  the  civil  list,  which  would 
then  be  only  50,000/.  a- year  less 
than  it  had  been  when  possessed  by 
his  majesty,  a  sum  which  might  be 
supposed  m  some  respect  made  up 
when  the ,  difference  in  number  be- 
tween  his  majesty's  family  and  that 
of  the  prince  regent  was  taken  into 
consideration.  -  These  were  the  ge- 
neral outlines  of  the  proposition, 
which  it  became  his  duty  to  sub. 
mit  to  the  house,  and  the  details  of 
which  might  be  more  fully  gone 
into  in  the  different  stages  ot  the 

.    bill. 
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b-il,  an  hi  paa^^e  through  the  ^illich  such  excess  could  iinmedt- 
hnuif.  He  should  here  have  lo^  atel^be  defrayed,  ihuc  in  that  case 
ccr^vluJf  \Ai  star<.'ineiit,  and  to  there  should  bo  no  necessity  for  ap- 
leirt  h-s  pro  ;o-i'.  ions  to  the  consl-  plyinj;  to  parliament  j  but  tliat 
liiriH.i.i  (11  the  house,  were  il  not  whenever  there  should  be  an  e»- 
tiij;  k'  must  h.ive  fell  thjt  his  cc's.altcrexhaustin^suchunapproi 
tiiij  h»;riTi(ss  the  prince  ic^tnl,  prJated  funds,  to  the  amount  of 
irj  hirroy.1!  hi;;hncsi's  servj..ts,  lO.OtX)/.  that  tlut  should  be  suffi- 
L.J  luni  unfj.irly  dealt  with,  had  cienl  to  lay  the  necessity  of  a  no- 
Kr  l-i:  i:  to  be  supposed  th;it  the  lice  to  parliament.  He  had  one 
t  .il  li.t  v,is  equal,  even  as  pos-  otiier  resoluiion  to  propose  to  the 
H-i-ejbyliismajeity.tothecharfjes  committee.  He  thought  that  pro. 
u.  on  it.  U  it  was  not  equal  to  the  vision  ought  to  be  made  for  defray- 
cr.JTges  upiin  it  wiih  ihe  larger  in^  suchexpenseas  wouldunavoid. 
!'..%  it  must  be  still  more  ina^e-  ably  be  incident  on  the  assumption 
rjiewiili  tlie  smaller  sum;  but,  of  royal  authority  by  ihc  prince  re- 
il  n  »js  notorious  that  k  was  not  gent ;  and  he  should  propose,  there- 
in, it  would  havu  been  a  great  dii-  toie,  that  the  sum  of  100,000/. 
i  p-jniment  if  he  had  left  the  case  should  be  voted  to  his  riiyal  high- 
n.j^.j'jt  that  statement.  To  avoid  ness  for  that  purpose.  The  houK 
C.=,he  had  procured  to  be  laid  be-  would  see  that  this  sum  was  only 
ji 7c  [he  bouse  an  estimate  and  for  one  year,  and  merely  calculated 
cLirjiefoT  every  yeaj  since  ISO*. —  lo  meet  die  expenses  of  the  assump- 
In  the  year  1805,  there  was  an  ei-  lion  of  a  permanent  regency.—  . 
t«i  of  charge  above  ihe  estimate  Hairing  said  thus  much,  he  should 
K  lU  amount  of  1 20,000/.  ;  in  the  now  submit  to  the  house  a  scries  of 
iiir  fnllowiiig,  to  the  amouht  of  resolutions,  which  he  conceived  it 
iUliCOC/, ;  inthe  last  year  to  the  would  be  proper  for  them,  under 
i^fiuiiiot'  110,000/.;  and  tal.in;r  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to 
fi  iverage   of  the  whole,  to  the  adonl. 

dta.'-Mi    of    from     123,000/.    to  Upon  the  nrst  resolution  being 

l-fOUO/.  a  year.      This  deficiency  proposed, 

t^-l  beta  made  up  from  year  to  Mr.  Ponsonby  observed,  that  he 
Jt-irby  other  unappropriated  reve-  rose  with  no  disposition  to  criticise 
n'ia  of  the  crown,  and  by  appUca-  any  thing  in  the  plan  which  the 
'.'■■Tjfiumi  arising  from  the  droits  right  honourable  gentleman  hadjust 
n;  ihe  admiralty.      He  subii.itted,  submitted  to  the  commirtee;  but 
tui  in  die  yenr  1 804,  when  [his  -  still,  with  deference  to  him,  he  must 
fi.-f.i  was  first  seen,  and  on  every  say,  that  what  the  right  honourable 
:;o^utTityear,anaccouni  ofsuch  gentleman    had    stated,   appeared 
ci^tt.  should  have  been  laid  before  to  him   a  matter    of  mor«  com- 
ir.i'bou*.     On  the  contrary,  liow-  plexiiy  than   any  thing   which   he 
lo  no-  had  ever  before  heard  submitted  to 
rcum-  parliament,    notwithstanding    that 
on  as  the  subject  appeared  to  be  one  of 
:d  the  almost  the  greatest  possible  simpli* 
«,  on  city.     The  right  honourable  gen- 
there  tleman  had    told  them,   that  the 
funds  civil  list  was  not  sufGcient  to  de- 
lUt  of  fray  tlw  charges  to  which  it  wa< 
C  2               liable. 
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Bable,  ind  that  it  vronld  be  neces-  simount  of  the  revenue  which  the 
sary  for  them  to  calculate  upon  a  prince  had  a  right  to  as  heir«appau 
permanent  annual  excess  of  the  rent,  so  that  it  might  at  once  be 
charges  over  the  means  provided  to  seen  whether  the  amount  of  the 
answer  thexn*  All  this  might  be  latter  exceeded  or  fell  short  of  these 
very  true ;  but  for  his  part«  as  he  deductions ;  and  if  it  fell  shorty  it 
was  ignorant  of  the  causes  which  was  then  the  duty  of  the  house  to 
-rendered  the  civil  list  inadequate^  vote  such  a  specific  isum  to  his  royal 
k  was  impossible  for  him  to  come  highness  as  would  make  the  reve^ 
to  the  conclusfons  of  the  right  hon.  nue  to  be  possessed  by  him  as  good 
gentleman ;  for  he  must  have  proof  as  what  was  possessed  by  his  fit- 
that  the  present  amount  was  msuf-  ther  when  reigning  sovereign  of 
iicient  to  meet  the  expenditure,  and  this  country.  But  mstead  of  this 
not  the  mere  allegation  of  the  simple  and  obvious  mode  of  pro* 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  that  it  ceeding,  the  right  honourable  gen- 
was  so.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  tleman,  by  first  taking  so  mach 
house  to  know  how  that  excess  had  from  the  civil  list,  and  then  taking 
taken  place,  and  that  it  had  not  so  much  from  the  revenue  of  the^ 
taken  place  from  extravagance,  prince  of  Wales^  had  introduced 
but  had  arisen  from  just  and  ne-  such  a  complexity  mto  his  whole 
ccssary  causes.  They  had  voted  a  phtn,  that,  for  his  part,  he  was  not 
sum  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ashamed  to  say,  he  could  form  no 
dignity  of  the  crown,  and  for  sup-  accurate  copception  of  it.  The 
porting  the  expenses  of  govern-  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
ment ;  in  that  provhion  certain  stated  to  them,  on  Uie  authority  of 
dispositions  had  been  thought  pro*  the  evidence  of  the  physicians,  that 
per  to  be  made  by  them  :  but  tnese  it  would  require  a  considerable  sum 
revenues  were  now,  by  the  unfor*  of  money  to  keep  up  such  a  state  of 
tunate  event  which  had  taken  place,  splendotir  as  might  render  the  situ* 
necessarily  transferred  to  him,  who  ation  of  his  m^)estv  comfortable. 
,  as  regent  was  substituted  m  the  Whatever  sum  might  be  necessary 
place  of  him  who  wore  the  crown,  for  that  ptirpose,  no  man  could 
to«  the  person  who  was  in  the  exer-  more  cheerfully  consent  to  grant 
cise  of  the  functions  of  sovereignty,  than  himself,  for  no  man  could  feel 
The  crown  was  at  present  provided  itK>re  for  the  distresses  of  his  save* 
foTi  and  the  heir-apparent  was  also  reign,  or  be  more  sincerely  dis« 
provided  for.  The  most  natural  posed  to  contribute  to  their  aUevia- 
way  of  proceeding,  therefore,  was,  '  tton  ;  but  he  could  find  nothing  in 
to«gi ve  him  who  exercises  die  func-  the  evidence  of  the  phystctani,  and 
tions  of  sovereignty  all  that  is  he  had  attended  the  committees 
deemed  necessary  for  the  support  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
of  the  crown  ;  and  give  to  the  heir-  their  examination',  which  in  the 
apparent  all  that  parliament  may  hast  justified  the  suppositicm  of  the 
have  also  thought  necessary  for  the  right  honourable  gentleman.  He 
support  of  his  dignity.  He  should  had  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
bitve  tboueht  it  necessary,  there*  his  majesty  recovering  to  a  sort  of 
fore,  thnt  the  amount  of  the  other  middle  state;  a  state  which  would 
branches  of  revenue^  with  the  pro*  Neither  be  perfect  sanity  itor  y^  in* 

Cied  deductions  from  them,  should  sanity }  a  state  m  which  he  might 

ve  bce&  stated,  and  tb«a  the  iemembeFfaisfdnner<itiiatioci,and 

r^teitaia 
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just  views  on  manj  of  die  Was  it  such  an  establishment  as 

or Jiaarf  occurrences  of  life,  and  might  enable  him»  on  his  return  to  % 

yet  act  possess  sach  a  degree  of  happier  state^to  resume,  without  dii^ 

jttdgaatot  as  to  render  him  fit  for  ficuftyyhis  royal  (unctions?  This  was 

tfce  resumption  of  the  royal  func^  the  consideration  bj  which  the  house 

cioo ;  a  state  whidi  he  might  safely  had  last  year  been  inBuenced ;  but 

sar  would   certainly  be  the  most  the  case  was  widely  altered  at  pre- 

emuokoai  to  his  majesty  that  it  is  settt»  when,  from  the  concurring 

powihie  for  the  mind  of  man  to  evidence  of  aU  the  physicians,  lit tS 

coBeenre  t    for  what  could  be  a  or  no  hope  of  this  return  was  left. 

gieattr  calamity  than  to  be  restored  But  if  this  happy  return  should 

to  such  a  degree  of  sensibility  as  ever  take  place,  tne  exercise  of  the 

■sight  render  him  alive  to*  all  the  royal  power    would   also    return 

horrors  of  his  unhappy  state,  and  to  him,  and  all  the  functions  of 

add  to  his  other  miseries  the  con-  royalty  would  necessarily  revert  to 

sdoemess  of  his  deeradation  ?  But  him«    There  was  another  part  of 

tfacfe  was  nothing  m  the  evidence  the  statement  of  the  right  honour^^ 

of  the  physicians  to  justify  this  sup*  able,  gentleman,  to  which  he  could 

positioa.The  right  honourable  gen-  not  help  adverting,  and  that  was. 

cicnati  had  attended  the  committee  that  on  account  of  the  diminished 

as  wdl  as  himself,  and  this  middle  domestic  state  of  the  king,  a  smaller 

state  must  have  been  equally'pre-  number   of    coaches   and    horses 

teas  to  his  mind  at  that  time  as  at  would  be  rendered  necessary,  and 

the  present :  bathe  would  put  it  to  10,000/.  additional  should,  on  this 

him,  if  he  had  put  any  question  to  account,  be  granted  to  her  ma* 

the  physicians  respecting  the  ix>s«  iesty,  the  queen ;  that  is^  because 

■hilily  of  this  intermediate  state,  or  his  majesty  requires  fewer  coaches. 

had  obtained  any  evidence  from  and  horses,  an  additional  income 

thea  on  the  subject*    All  the  phy-  became  necessary  to  the  qtieen.— 

Bdans,  with  the  exception  of  doctor  But  how  could  the  diminution  of 

fioBBioos    had  said  that  his  ma-  the  expense  necessary  to  his  ma« 

jesty's  recovery  was  extremely  im-  jesty  create  an  additional  increase 

pnbaUe ;   one  of  them  had  said  of  expense  to  the  queen  i   When 

dat  k  was  ;dl  but  hopeless,  and  his  majesty  was  in  the  possession  of 

of  them  had  said  that  it  health,  he  used  these  uiings  for  hiaf 

ail  bur  impossible.  But  what  own  purposes ;  and  when  he  was 

was  there  of  this  sort  of  out  or  health,  they  were  not  neces* 

Boo-descript  state  anticipated  by  sary  to  the  comforts  of  the  queen, 

the  right  honourable  gentleman  i  Becsuse  the  king  was  not  in  a  state 

What  was  there   in  the  peculiar  to  enjoy  his  usual  comforts,  it  was 

atttatioci  of  his  majesty,  he  would  not  surel^  necessary  to  put  her  ma<^ 

a^,  which  could  malce  the  exist-  jesty  the  queen  to  any  additional 

cace  flf  such  a  large  establishment  expense.     This  was  a  jnode  ^ 

accessary  to  his  comfbrt  ?  Could  rea^oning^  which  he  confessed  him* 

he  see  die  splendour  with  which  it  self  utterly  unable  to  comprehend* 


proposed  to-  surround  him  i  There  was  another  head   of  e^ 

llMCwasiflipoalble.    Were  there  pense  to  \i^1ch  the  ri^ht  honour- 

sffittriants  to  be  retained  £imiliarly  able  jgentleman  alluded,  respecting 

toappmach  him  i   This  the  nature  \^ich  he  had  also  to  profess  him* 

of  htt  case  would  not  allow.    What  self  entirely  ignorant,  and  ^t  was 

^MthnaeccaHUjtoUsfiaajestyj  die  100,000^  jnecessar^^iA  defray 

CS  the 
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;the  expense  attending  the  assump-  less  he  under  st<K>d  it*  though  be 
tion  of  the  regency.  When  this  hoped  that  in  time  he  should  be 
.expense  had  been  mentioned  on  enabled  to  understand  it.  He 
the  former  year,  it  was  well  known  would,  however,  ask.  Did  his  royal 
bj  all  ot  them,  that  his  royal  hish-  highness  agree  to  renounce  his 
ness  had  then  declined  receiving  claim  as  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  was 
any  thing  from  the  public  on  that  thissum  given  in  that  consideration? 
account.  The  right  honourable  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
gentleman  had  told  them  that  he  said  he  had  nothing  to  propose  to 
would  be  able  to  satisfy  the  house  the  house  on  that  subject.  When 
that  the  sum  was  not  more  than  it  had  formerly  come  before  the 
what  was  adequate  for  the  occasion,  house^  he  had  then  given  it  as  his 
This  he  might  or  he  might  not  be  opinion,  that  the  claim  of  his  royal 
able  to  do ;  but  certainly  his  royal  highness  was  without  any  founda- 
highness  could  eipect  no  more  tion,  and  he  had  seen  nothing  since 
from  that  house  than  a  disposition^  that  time  to  render  any  alteration 
to  grant  whatever  sum  should  be  in  his  opinion  necessary.  He  had, 
shown  to  tliem  to  be  necessary  un-  however,  no  difficulty  in  stating, 
der  each  head  of  expenditure.—  that  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to 
Upon  the  whoDe,  he  hoped  that  the  judge  from  looking  back  to  the  de- 
right  honourable  gentleman  would  bates  of  that  period,  it  was  his  opi. 
not  wish  to  hasten  the  considera-  nion  that  his  royal  l^ighness  had 
tion  of  the  resolutions,  but  allow  then  agreed  to  relinquish  his  claim, 
them  to  lie  for  a  few  days  on  the  Mr.  Tiemey  observed,  with  re- 
table  ;  in  which  case,  he  assured  spect  to  the  iOO,'000/.  it  was  need* 
him,  he  would  endeavour  to  com-  less  to  say  any  thing  at  present^; 

Srehend  that  plan  which,  at  present,  but  if  it  could  aften^^ardi  be  shown 

e  was  not  asnamed  to  profess  him-  that  this  was  necessary  to  defray 

self  totally  unable  to  do.     He  did  the  expense  cast  on  his  royal  htgh- 

not  mean  to  say  that  he  objected  to  ness  last  year,  and  the  splendour 

the  plan  either  particularly  or  in  necessary  to  be  displayed  in  assum* 

all  its  pans ;  all  that  he  meant  to  ing  tlie    situation  which  he  was 

say  was,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  about  to  undertake,  be,  for  one» 

understood  to  have  consented  to  it  should  not  have  the  smallest  objec- 

eitlier  in  whole  or  in  part.  .  He.  tion  to  agree  to  it.     He  wished  to 

wished  tq  grant  what  the  splendour  say  a  few  words  on  tliQ  plan  sub« 

of  monarchy  required,  and  more  mitted  to  them  that  night  by  the 

thanthishewasvery  unwtllingtodob  right  honourable  gentleman  opp^- 

Tiie  chancellcr  of  the  exchequer  site,  because  of  the  complete  di- 

stated,  that  he  should  have  no  ob-  lemma  in  which  he  had  been  placed 

iection  to  allowing  tlie  resolutions  by  him  ;  for  it  tras  necessary,  be-, 

lying  on  the  table,  did  Tie  not  con«  fore  consenting  to    vote   for  this 

ceive   tliat   the  plan  would,  with,  plan,  at  least  to  understand  it^  and 

more  propriety ,  come  tinder  consl-  this  he,  for  one^  was  utterly  unable 

deration  at  a  subsequent  period. —  to  do.     It  appeared,  however,  that 

The  natural  course,  if  the  resolu-  they  were  asked  a  sum  of  money 

tions  were  adopted,  would  be  for  a  for  the  establishment  of  a  second 

bill  to  follow  them.  court.      His  majesty  was  stilly  it 

Mr.    Ponsonby   cotifessed,    the  would  appear,  to  be  considered  as 

moie  he  contemplated  the  plan  of  the  sovereign  of  th^  coantry,  and 

the  right  boiionrdd>legeDtlenum,  the  the  regent  merely  subatitutedy  for 

the 
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the  parpose    of   carrying  on  the  the  right  honourable  gentleman  in 
functions  of  the  executive.      He,  his  disposal  of  all  this  influence  ?^- 
for  one,  would  not  deny  that  any  From  the    manner  in   which  the 
ponkm  of  splendour  belonged  to  right  honourable  gentleman  had, 
the  man  to  whom   the   name  of  on  the  opening  of  his  speech  that 
kliig  belonged.     No  man  was  ever  night,  spoken  of  the  regency  bill,  it 
jrore    beloved  •than    George    the  .almost  looked  as  if  he  wished  to 
Third  was  by  the  people  of  this  make  a  bargain  about  the  taking 
country ;  and  had  the  right  honour-  off  the  restrictions*     He  must  have 
able   eencleman    so    called   upon  a  separate  court,  with  her  majesty 
them,  ne  would  have  been  the  nrst  at  the  head  of  it.      His  majesty's 
to  testify   the  affection  which  he  unfortunate    condition    had    now 
partook,  in  common  with  every  one  lasted  upwards  of  fifteen  months^ 
ot  his  fellow-subjects ;  but-  still  he  and  since  last  July  it  appears,  from 
znast  look  to  'the  splendpur  of  the  the  evidence  of  the  physicians,  that 
executiTe    power^  and  take    care  the  restrictions    imposed    on    the 
tlut  no  other  court  whatever  came  prince  regent  were  s|l together  un- 
in  omt^ict  with  it.    By  this  new  necessary.     The  right  honourable 
cmsiitiition  of  things,  however,  the  gentleman  had  ^allowed,  when  he 
queen,  it  seems,  on  behalf  of  his  enforced   these    restrictions,,    that 
aujcstr,  was  to  have   one  court,  they  were,  j>ro  tanio,  an  infringe- 
and  the  prince  regent  another  court,  ment  on  the  executive  power ;  but 
Was  thai  necessary  ?  Sure  he  was  that  they  were  rendered  necessary, 
that  it  was  dangerous.     But  could  in  order  that  no  impediment  might 
the  right   honourable    gentleman  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  ma- 
nake  out  its  necessity  ?   With  re-  jesty's  recovery,  and  that  he  would 
spect   to  his    majesty,  he  would  only  name  one  year,  in  order  that 
never,  to  the  latest  moment  of  his  parliament  might,  at  the  end  of 
life,  forget  that  he  was  his  king  :  that  period,  be  enabled,  as  soon  as 
bat  still  it  was  necessary  for  the  possible,    to  remove  them.      But 
right  bonofirable  gentleman  to  sa-  the  physicians  had  told  them  that 
tioy   the  country,    that   the  new  no  hopes  of  that  recovery  had  ex-> 
splendour  with  which  he  proposes  isted  since  last  July ;  and  yet  the 
to  invest  her  majesty^s  court  was  right  honourable    gentleman  had 
at  all  necessary  for  xhe  comfort  of  thought  proper  to  put  off  the  as- 
hes majesty.      When  he  examined  sembling  of  parliament  for  eighteen 
the  list  of  those  who  were  to  con-  days  longer  than    the    penod   at 
sdtute  the  queen's  court,  it  was  im-  which  it  became  necessary.      The 
possible  not  to  smile  when  he  ob-  right  honourable  gentleman  ought 
served  the  number  of  officers  pro-  to  answer  to  the  country  why  he 
posed— the  master  of  the    robes,  made  that  unconstitutional  bill  last 
^ooms  of  the  stole,  lords  of  state,  one  day  longer  than  it  was  neces- 
equerries,  &c.      And  in  order  to  sary.    With  respect  to  the  appoint- 
take  care  of  the  private  property  of  ments  about  his  majesty,  was  it  a 
his  majesty,  three  new  officers  with  fact  that  any  of  the  lords  of  the  t>ed- 
salaries  were    thought   fit  to    be  chamber,  or  any  of  the  equerries, 
created,  a  business  with  which  par-  ever  attended  regularly,  when  there 
It  ^meot  could  certainly  have  no-  was  a  probability  of  his  majesty's 
ihhg  10  do.    Could  any  man  be  recovery  ?  And  now  that  such  re« 
M  hiiod  as  not  to  see  the  drift  of  covery    was    highly    improbable, 

C  4  why 
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why  wftf  their  attendance  neces- 
%!irri  It  was  ificumbent  on  the 
ri^^kt  honourable  centleman  to  bliow 
t^e  fiecessitf  of  this  new  court  that 
he  was  setting  up.  He  certainly 
4id  not  wish  to  insinuate  any  thing 
unpleasant  to  her  majesty,  or  to 
wouiid  her  feelings  unnecessarily 
in  any  dei^ree ;  but  it  was  Impos- 
sible for  him  not  to  perceive,  and» 
percei\ring,  it  was  proper  for  him  to 
state,  that  the  additional  expense 
was  coupled  with  this  court  i  be* 
cause  all  that  part  of  it  which  re- 
Wted  to  the  lords  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber was  not  necessary.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  alLthis  additional 
state  was  to  be  an  abridgement  of 
so  much  of  what  it  had  been  usual 
for  the  icings  of  this  country  to  re- 
ceive on  weir  particular  appoint- 
ftient^  to  the  executive  power.  He 
wished  to  abstain  from  giving  a  di- 
rect opposition  to  any  part  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  plan  ; 
but  he  confessed  himself  anxious 
to  consider  it  in  detail^  and  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  this 
was  a  subject  that  could  not  be 
too  clearly  or  perspicuously  ar- 
ranged and  understood,  previously 
to  the  prince  regent's  full  assump- 
tion of  ;J1  the  functions  of  royalty. 
Mr.  Sheridan  said,  tliat  he  was 
induced  to  say  a  few  words  to  the 
bouse  in  consequence  of  something 
which  had  fallen  from  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  irct" 
ceval),  in  answer  to  a  question  put 
by  his  right  honourable  friend  fMr. 
Ponsonby ) .  His  right  honou  rable 
friend  had  inquired,  whether  it  was 
the  intention  of  tlie  chahcellor  of 
the  exchequer  to  bring  fonrard 
any  measure  bearing  reference  to 
the  arrears  due  to  the  prince  of 
Wales,  arising  out  of  the  revenues 
of  the  duchv  of  Cornwall?  The 
answer  of  tnat  right  honourable 
gentleman  bad,  indeed,  surprised 


him.  It  fUted  that  he  had  not  re- 
ferred to-  these  iurears,  and  that  he 
did  not  propose  to  bring  forward 
any  mention  of  a  claim,  the  justice 
of  which  he  was  known  to  have  al- 
ways controverted.  In  this  opi- 
nion, he  believed,  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  was  rather  singu- 
lar. In  the  year  1S02,  the  general 
sense  of  the  house  was  understood 
to  be  decisively  in  favour  of  the 
validity  and  legality  of  the  prince's 
claims.  In  1803,  a  message  was 
received  from  his  majesty,  recom- 
mending the  state  of  his  royal  hij^b- 
aess's  affairs  to  the  consideration 
of  the  house.  From  what  passed 
on  tliis  occasion,  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  says  he  conceived 
that  tlie  claims  of  the  prince  were 
finally  relinquished.  He  TMr. 
Sheridan)  had  reason  to  believe 
that  an  impression  to  this  effect  was 

gretty  prevalent  out  of  doors.  He 
ad  himself  met  with  it  in  various 
quarters.  He  was  on  this  account 
the  more  desirous  that  the  true  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  should  be 
made  known.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman,  he  strongly  appre- 
hended, had  derived  his  belief,  with 
respect  to  the  prince's  no&«-asser- 
tion  of  his  olaims  at  the  latter  pe- 
riod (1803),  from  the  loose  reports 
of  tlie  debates  in  that  house,  con- 
tained in  the  Annu;il  Register,  in- 
stead of  consulting  that  register  of 
origin:d  documents,  the  journals  on 
the  table.  In  tliat  publication  it 
was  stated  that  his  royal  highness 
had  made  a  surrender  of  his  uaims, 
in  contradiction  to  which  he  would 
quote  the  message  from  the  prince, 
which  messiigc  had  been  delivered 
to  tlie  house  by  Mr.  Tyjwhitt,  and 
was  consequently  recorded  on  their 
journals.  No  renunciation,  he 
again  asserted,  had  ever  been  wkdc 
on  tlie  part  of  liis  royal  highness, 
because   such   lenimciation   miist 

have 
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hive  been  attended  widi  very  great    frame  any  jneasnre  of  that  nature. 
uijostice— injustice  to    his  succes-    The  impiession  on  his  mind,  also, 
sors»  if^usiice  to   his  creditors  at    undoubtedly  was,  thnt  chese  ciaims 
Lirge.    Hie  right  honourable  gen-    had  been  finally  renounced.      But 
tkioaii  had  certainly  fallen  into  a    after  the  message  from  cl.e  prince, 
raj  gro&s,  though  not  an  inten-    which  had  beeu  read,  he  whs  at  a 
tiokal  error ;  andm  support  of  this*    loss  to  conceive  how  any  friend  or 
iie  beeped  leave  to  read  the  mes-    adviser  of  his  royal  hieLness,  pos- 
tal <^vered  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt. —    sessing  a  mind  so  liberal  and  en« 
&lr.  Sheridan  put  it  to  the  candour    lightened  as  the  right  honourable 
and  fairness  of  the  right  honourable    gentleman,  could  ever  resolve  to 
fencleman,  whether  there  was  in    recommend  it  to  his  royal  highness 
uis  laKXiage  any  thing  that,  by  a    to  revive  a  suit,  relinquished  as 
just  and  liberal  coufctrucuan,  could    this  had  been  in  180S. 
be  uuderstood  as  a  surrender  for        The  resolutions  were  then  put 
CTer  of  his  royal  highness's  claims  ?    and  agreed  to—- 
At  tliat  time  it  was  well  known        **  That  it  is  expedient  that  a  sum 
dot  the  commissioners  had  deduct-    not  exceeding  70^000/.  be  erantcd 
cd  iO  per  cent,  without  exception,    out  of  the  consoiidated  fund  to  her 
from  t£e  whole  of  the  demands    majesty,*'  &c.  &c« 
aaade  opon  the  prinpe,  and  that  the        **  That  it  is  expedient  that  pro- 
prince  had  declared  ir  to  be  his  re-    vision  be  made  for  enabling  his 
solution  not  to  take  advantage  of    royal  highness  to  assume,"  Sec,  &c. 
this  deduction.    Although  parlia-        Mr.  rerceval  moved,  that  a  se- 
ment  had  therefore  vot^d  GOyOOQ/.    cret  committee  be  appointed  to  ex- 
per  ananm,  no  alteration  was  made    amine  into  and  report  what  were  the 
m  the  prince's  expendimre.      He    ordinary  payments  made  out  of  the 
had  taken  the  liberty  of  makine    privy  purse,  for  which  it  might  be 
this  explanation,  as  there  was  much    expedient  to  provide,  and  that  Mr. 
misconception  on  this  subject  out    Ryder,  Mr.  Sheridan,  &c.  be  of 
of  doors,  and  this  misconception    the  said  committee, 
also   possessed    the   mind  of  the        Jan.  l?.*— -On  the  question  that 
xi^t  honourable  gentleman.  the  report  of  the  resolutions  be 

Mr.  Perceval  was  anxi<^s  to  say    brought  up, 
a  word  or  two  upon  this  pointt  be«        Mr.  Crecvey  observed,  that  he 
caase  he  should  beextreinely  sotry    found  the  whole  of  the  additional 
to  be  mtsonderstood  upon  it  ettlier    sums   required   for  the  proposed 
in  or  out  of  the  hoose*  and  more    charges  in  the  establishment  of  the 
pnticiilarly  in  consequence  of  the    royal  household  amounted  to  about 
message  read  by  the  right  honour-    135,000/.     He   ^ould    not  hare 
aUe  gentleman,  and  read,  as  he    risen,  had  he  not  also  observed  that 
codU  not  help  suspecting,  for  the    the  means  of  meeting  this  increased 
first  time  this  night.      He   (Mr.    expenditure  were  in  part  to  be  de- 
Pcrceral)  had  oertaicly  said  that  it    rived  from  droits  of  admiralty.— « 
was  not  his  intention  to  propose    He    was    determined    to    protest 
any  steps  whatever  with  reference    against  this  principle,  because  he 
CO  those  claims,  because,  conceiv-    had  always  regarded  these  droits 
ing  that  those  claims  rested  upon    as  die  property  of  the  country,  nor 
00  legal  foundation,  he  was  not  the    could  he  brin^  his  mind  to  believe^ 
person  who  coidd  be  expected  to    that  when  h^s  majesty's  civil  list 

was 
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was  settled  at  800,000/.  it  was  in  there  should  have  been  but  one, 
the  contemplation  of  parliament  a  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  avoid- 
fund  of  eight  millions  should  like«  ing  complexity.  He  was  far  from 
wise  be  left  at  the  entire  disposal  of  wishing  tliat  the  prince  regent 
his  majesty,  to  be  used  as  his  own  should  not  enjoy  every  facility  for 
undoubted  property.  It  would  be  discharging  all  engagements  on  his 
still  more  extraordinary,  if  now,  justice  or  his;  honour  ;  but  it  cer- 
after  voting  to  the  prince  a  sum  of  tainly  did  appear  that  his  royal 
100,0CO/.  and  while  engaged  in  highness  would,  upon  a  full  ba- * 
corning  to  a  new  settlement  with  lance,  receive  70,000/.  per  annum 
respect  to  the  support  of  the  exe-  more  than  his  majesty  bad  been  ac- 
cuiive  authority,  they  should  leave  cuitomed  to  receive, 
it  in  the  power  of  the  piince,  which  Mr.  Perceval  begged  leave  again 
^  .IS  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  pf  mi-  to  explain  what  he  had  the  day  be- 
nisters,  to  convert  the  whole  of  fore  stated  to  the  house  on  the  sub* 
that  immense  property  which,  in  jectofthe  proposed  arrangements, 
the  event  of  an  American  war.  He  had  stated  as  the  result  of  those 
would  probably  be  accumulated,  arrangements,  that  an  additional 
by  sweepin;^  the  seas  of  her  mer-  sum  of  70,000/.  would  be  required 
chantmen,  to  royal  ministerial  pur-  for  die  maintenance  of  his  majesty 
poses.  and  the  prince  regent,  under  the 
Mr.  Brand  stated,  that  he  entire-  present  circumstance?.  The  ho- 
ly coincided  in  what  had  fallen  nourable  gentleman  himself  had 
from  the  last  speaker ;  his  opinion  not  appeared  to  think  that  there wac 
decisively  was,  that  the  droits  of  any  exorbitancy  in  this  estimate. ->« 
admiralty  ought  to  be  given  up  for  The  whole  amount  of  the  excess 
the  benefit  of  the  public.  This  thus  created  above  the  former  ex- 
question,  however,  was  now  in  the  penditure  was  70,000/. :  but  if  the 
bands  of  au  hon.  friend  of  his,  prince  were  to  surrender  the  whole 
quite  able  to  do  it  justice  (Mr.  of  his  income,  the  expenditure 
Brougham ).  He  now  wished  to  would  be  5Q,000/.  less.  The  whole 
advert  to  another  subject,  the  ar-  of  the  sum  withdrawn  from  the 
rangements  of  the  household.  By  civil  list,  and  forming  the  greater 
the  plan  of  the  chancellor  of  the  part  of  the  170,000/.  intended  for 
exchequer,  it  was  proposed  to  vote  the  support  of  their  majesties,  was 
170,000/.  to  the  support  and  main-  certainly  not  restored  to    it,    bis 


tenance  of  the  king  and  queen.—  royal  highness  conceiving  that  this 
This  he  thought  a  most  immode-  exemption  from  certain  charges  to 
rate  sum.  With  respect  to  the  which  the  civil  list  was  applicable, 
means  of  supplying  this  expendi-  would  render  such  entire  restora- 
tuie,  100,000/.  were  to  be  taken  tion  unnecessary.  He  begged  leave 
from  the  civil  list,  and  70,000/.  to  now  to  say  a  few  words  with  re- 
be  provided  by  a  vote  of  parlia-  $pect  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
ment.  This  vote  he  professed  his  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  first  on 
intention  of  opposing  in  every  the  resolutions.  The  nature  of  the 
stage.  He  thought,  that  instead  admiralty  droits,  and  the  mode  of 
of  the  double  transfer  from  the  their  distribution,  had  been  already 
prince's  income  to  the  civil  list,  and  discussed  in  parliament,  and  what- 
from  the  civil  list  to  his  majesty's  ever  additional  information  might 
household,  it  was  much  better  that  be  required  with  respect  co  the  his- 
tory 
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lory  aai  character  of  tlisLt   fund,  he  of  the  bills  ouj^ht  to  be  clashed, 

vorAd  be  extremely  -willing  shoald  from  the  5th  of  July  1  SOI*  to  5th 

bcfwnished.  juiy  1811.— 2d.   For  a  similar  ac- 

"Rie    resolntions      ^were     then  count  of  the  bills  paid  to  irades* 

brought  up  and  rea^d,    and  a  bill  men,  in  the  department  of  tlie  lord 

vuoidcred  to  be  brought  in,  and  chamberlain,   and   the    service   to 

ib« second  resolution   Tefexred  to  a  which  they  w^re  applicable  when 

commtctee  of  supply*  the  amount  of  these  bills  exceeded 

Jan.  20. — ^The  bill  for  the  re^-  the  sum  of  2(K7.     If  that  amount 

htOffti  of  bis  majesty's  householdy  appeared  too  low  to  the  rit^ht  ho- 

inddie  admizustration  of  his  ma*  pourable  gentleman  opposite,    he 

}esty*s  personal  property*  was  read  had  no  objection  to  raising  it  to 

a  first  time.  such  a 'sum  as  might  be  found  more 

Mr.Tiemey  observed,  that  from  convenient. — 3d.   For  an  account 

an  examtnatson  of  the  estimate  of  of  the  charges  of  foreign  ministers, 

dK  dvU  list,  framed  in   18(H,  and  sums  allowed  them  for  equipage, 

tbe  icconnts  of  the  disbursements  &c.  and  presents  made  them  for  the 

far  the  seven  following  years,  cer*  same  period. 

taia  productions  appeared  to  him        The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 

to  be  necessary,   before  he  could  said»  as  it  was  his  wish  that  the  bill 

coBsest  to  give  his  vote  for  the  se-  should  be  committed  on  Friday,  it 

cood  reading  of  the  bill.      It  was  was  desirable  that  the  second  read- 

imposstble  to  understand,  ffom  the  ing  might  be  as  near  to  the  going 

papers  which  had  been  already  pro-  through  a  committee  as  possible; 

doced,  what*  arrangement  it  was  and  for  that  purpose  he  moved  that 

Becessary  to  make,  or  whether  the  the  second  reading  should  be  on 

snins  which    they    should    grant  Thursday.     'He  had  not  the  small- ^ 

nnght  exceed  or  fall  short  of  what  est  objection  to  communicate  to  the 

the  occasion    demanded.       From  house  whatever  information  might 

these  papers  it  appeared  that  the  be  judged  requisite  ;  and  advertmg 

expenditure  of  the   civil   list  ex«  to  the  papers  specified  by  the  right 

oeeded  the  revenue  by  upwards  of  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Tier- 

120,000/.  annually,  so  that  it  was'  ney),  he  could  see  no  objection  to 

not  fair  to  state  the    civil  list  at  the  production  of  them ;    but  he 

907^300/.  per  year,  when  the  real  hoped  that  that  gentleman  would 

mm   expended    was    greater    by  agree  to  raise  the  sums  on  which 

120^000^     Whether  this  addiuonal  he  wished  ihuch  information,  in  the 

expense  was  really  necessary,  it  was  department  under  the  lord  cham<- 

iarpossible  to  say,  without  the  pro-  berlain,  to  500/.  because  he  was 

dncdon  of  more  documents  ;   for  himself  satisfied  that  the  excess  had 

aM\hat  could  be  learned  from  those  arisen  on  sums  of  a  much  larger 

already  produced,  was  the  actual  description,  though,  if  it  should  be 

excess,  and  the   particular  classes  found  that  this  was  not  sufficient, 

on  which  that  excess  had  arisen.—-  more  detailed  information  would  be 

He  should  move,    therefore,  1st.  afforded.     He  was  not  prepared  to 

For  an  account,  showing  the  bills  account  for  the  excess  of  thesubse- 

paid  to  tradesmen  in  the  depart-  quent  years  to  the  estimate,  and 

nent  of  the  civil  lists,  under  the  particularly  of  the  year  immedi- 

diicctioa  of  the  lord  steward,  spe-  ately  succeeding  ;  but  he  thought 

cifying  the  b^s  under  which  each  that  it  might  pardy  be  accounted 

'    for 
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vby  wfts  their  ^tendance  neces- 
virji  It  was  kicumb^t  on  the 
ri^^kt  boQourable  eentleman  to  Aovr 
t)ie  necessity  of  this  new  court  that 
he  was  setting  up.  He  certainly 
4id  tuot  wish  to  insinuate  ajiy  thing 
unpleasant  to  her  majesty,  or  to 
woU){i4  her  feelings  unnecessarily 
in  any  dei^ree ;  but  it  was  impos- 
sible tow  him  not  to  perceive,  and^ 
perceivings  it  was  proper  for  him  to 
state,  that  the  additional  expense 
was  coupled  with  this  court ;  be* 
oaus^  4U  that  part  of  it  which  re* 
Uticd  to  the  lords  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber was  not  necessar}'.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  allvtliis  additional 
state  was  to  be  an  abridgement  of 
so  much  of  what  it  had  been  usual 
for  the  icings  of  this  country  to  re- 
ceive on  their  particular  appoint- 
ftient^  to  the  executive  power.  He 
wished  to  abstain  from  giving  a  di- 
rect opposition  to  any  part  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  plan  ; 
but  he  confessed  himself  anxious 
to  consider  it  in  detail,  and  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  this 
was  a  subject  that  could  not  be 
t*K>  ckarly  or  perspicuously  ar- 
ranged and  understood,  previously 
to  tne  prince  regent's  full  assump- 
tion of  1.11  the  functions  of  royalty. 
Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  he  was 
induced  to  say  a  few  words  to  the 
bouse  in  consequence  of  something 
which  had  fallen  from  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  rer- 
ceval),  in  answer  to  a  question  put 
by  his  right  honourable  friend  fMr. 
Ponsonby ) .  His  right  honou  rable 
friend  had  inquired,  whetlicr  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  chiihccllor  of 
the  exchequer  to  hring  forA^'ard 
any  measiure  bearing  reference  to 
the  arrears  due  to  the  prince  of 
Wales,  arising  out  of  the  revenues 
of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall?  The 
answer  of  that  right  honourable 
gentleman  bad,  indeed,  surprised 


him.    It  fUted  that  he  had  not  re- 
fened  to-  tliese  lurears,  and  that  he 
did  not  propose  to  bring  forward 
any  mention  of  a  claim,  the  justice 
of  which  he  was  known  to  have  al- 
ways controverted.     In  this  opi- 
nion, he  believed,  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  was  rather  singu- 
lar.    In  die  year  1S02,  the  general 
sense  of  the  house  was  understood 
to  be  decisively  in  favour  of  the 
validity  and  legality-  of  the  prince's 
claims.     In  1803,  a  message  was 
received  from  his  majesty,  recom- 
mending the  state  of  his  royal  hi^b- 
aess's  ;mairs  to  the  consideration 
of  the  house.      From  what  passed 
on  this  occasion,  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  says  he  conceived 
that  the  claims  of  the  prince  were 
finally    relinquished.      He    TMr. 
Sheridan)   haul  reason  to  believe 
tliat  an  impression  to  this  effect  was 

gretty  prevalent  out  of  doors.  He 
ad  himself  met  with  it  in  various 
quartets.  He  was  on  this  account 
tiie  more  desirous  that  the  true  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  should  be 
made  kno'wn.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman,  he  strongly  appre- 
hended, had  derived  his  belief,  with 
respect  to  the  princess  non»asser- 
tion  of  his  olairos  at  the  latter  pe- 
riod (1803),  from  the  loose  repons 
of  the  debates  in  that  house,  con- 
tained in  the  Annu;il  Register,  in- 
stead o£  consulting  that  register  of 
originid  documents,  the  journals  on 
the  table.  In  that  publication  it 
was  stated  that  his  royal  highness 
had  made  a  surrender  of  his  claims, 
in  contradiction  to  which  he  wonld 
quote  the  messaq;e  from  the  prince, 
which  messtige  had  been  delivered 
to  tlie  house  by  Mr.  Tyjwhitt,  and 
was  consequently  recorded  on  their 
journals.  No  i-enunciation,  he 
again  asserted,  had  ever  been  made 
on  the  part  of  liis  royal  highness, 
because  such   lentmciatitni   must 

have 
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hire  been  ictended  with  very  great  frame  any  measure  of  that  nature. 
EjUitice— injustice  to  his  succes-  The  impiession  on  his  mind,  also, 
SOTS,  icjiisiice  to  his  creditors  at  undoubicoly  was,  that  these  claims 
large.  The  right  horiourable  gen-  had  been  finally  renounced.  But 
tkmaa  iiad  certainly  fallen  into  a  after  the  message  irom  tl.e  prince, 
W17  gross,  though  not  an  inten-  which  had  been  read,  he  whs  at  a 
tioaal  error ;  and  in  support  of  this,  loss  lo  conceive  how  ;Any  friend  or 
ht  begged  leave  to  read  the  roes-  adviser  of  his  royal  hiy^hnoss,  pos- 
»« dSivered  by  Mr- Tyrwhitt. —  sessing  a  mind  so  liberal  and  en- 
Mr.  Sheridan  put  it  to  the  candour  lightened  as  the  right  honourable 
3nd  fAimess  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  could  ever  resolve  to 
fcntleman,  whether  there  was  in  recommend  it  to  his  royal  highness 
tias  language  any  thing  that,  by  a  to  revive  a  suit,  relinquished  as 
JBst  azKlDberal  construction,  could  this  had  been  in  1  SOS. 
be  uudcrstood  as  a  surrender  for  The  resolutions  were  then  put 
fver  of  his  royal  highness's  claims  ?    and  agreed  to—  , 

At  chat  time  it  was  well  known  **  That  it  is  expedient  that  a  sum 
tbithe  commissioners  had  deduct-  not  exceeding  70)00()/.  be  granted 
ci  10  per  coic  without  exception,  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  to  her 
from  the  whole  of  the  demands  majesty,*'  &c.  &c« 
i&aik  upon  the  prince,  and  that  the  **  That  it  is  expedient  that  pro- 
prince  had  declared  ir  to  be  his  re-  vision  be  made  for  enabling  his 
lolution  not  to  take  advantage  of  royal  highness  to  assume,"  &c;  &c. 
thb  deduction.  Although  parlia-  Mr.  rerceval  moved,  that  a  se- 
XQCQt  had  therefore  vot^d  60,000/.  cret  committee  be  appointed  to  ex- 
per  ananm,  no  alteration  was  made  amine  into  and  report  what  were  the 
tn  \ht  prince's  expendimre.  He  ordinary  payments  made  out  of  the 
bad  taken  the  liberty  of  makine  privy  purse,  for  which  it  might  be 
tbisexpUmadorif  as  ther^  was  much  expedient  to  provide,  and  that  Mr. 
cuficonception  on  this  subject  out  Ryder,  Mr.  Sheridan,  &c.  be  of 
of  doors,  and  this  misconception  the  said  committee. 
^  possessed  the  mind  of  the  Jan.  l?.*— -On  the  question  that 
^^  nonourable  gentleman.  the  report  of  the  resolutions  be 

Mr.  Perceval  was  anxidus  to  say    brought  up, 
^vord  or  two  upon  this  pointt  be-        Mr.  Creevey  observed,  that  he 
c^&se  he  should  be  extremely  sorry    (cmnd  the  whole  of  the  additional 
10  be  misunderstood  upon  it  either    sums   required   for  the  proposed 
ifiorotttof  the  house,  and  more    charges  in  the  establishment  of  the 
pBUticolarly  in  consequexKe  of  the    royal  household  amounted  to  about 
Vtessage  read  by  the  right  honour*    135,000/.      He   should    not  have 
Ms  gentleman,  and  read,  as  he    risen,  had  he  not  also  observed  that 
cooU  not  help  suspecting*  for  the    the  means  of  meeting  this  increased 
^  tune  this  night.      He  (Mr.    expenditure  were  in  part  to  be  de- 
Ptfceval)  had  certainly  said  that  it    rived  from  droits  of  admiralty.— « 
^^  not  his  intention  to  propose    He    was    determinrd    to    protest 
2Q7  steps  whatever  with  reference    against  this  principle,  because  he 
^  tboie  claims*  because*  conceiv-    had  always  regarded  these  droitc 
^  that  those  claims  retted  upon    as  the  property  of  the  country,  nor 
00  le^  foundation*  he  was  not  the    could  he  brin^  his  mind  to  believe* 
P^tfon  who  cottXd  be  e;(pected  to    tknt  when  h^s  majesty's  civil  list 

was    ' 
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was  settled  at  800,000/.  it  was  in  there  should  have  been  but  on^, 
the  contemplation  of  parliament  a  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  avoid- 
fund  of  eight  millions  should  like,  ing  complexity.  He  was  far  from 
wise  be  left  at  the  entire  disposal  of  wishing  tliat  the  prince  regent 
his  majesty,  to  be  used  as  his  own  should  not  enjoy  every  facility  for 
undoubted  property.  It  would  be  discharging  all  engagements  on  his 
still  more  extraordinary,  if  now,  justice  or  hisi  honour  ;  but  it  ccr- 
after  voting  to  the  prince  a  sum  of  tainly  did  appear  that  his  royal 
100,0CO/.  and  while  engaged  in  highness  would,  upon  a  full  ba- 
coming  to  a  new  settlement  with  lance,  receive  70,000/.  per  annum 
respect  to  the  support  of  the  exe-  more  than  his  majesty  bad  been  ac- 
cutive  authority,  they  should  leave  customed  to  receive, 
it  in  the  power  of  the  piince,  which  Mr.  Perceval  begged  leave  again 
^.is  to  leiive  it  in  the  hands  pf  mi-  to  explain  what  he  had  the  day  be« 
nisters,  to  convert  the  whole  of  fore  stated  to  the  house  on  the  sub- 
that  immense  property  which,  in  jectofthe  proposed  arrangements, 
the  event  of  an  American  war.  He  had  staled  as  the  result  of  those 
would  probably  be  accumulated,  arrangements,  that  an  additional 
by  sweepin;^  the  seas  of  her  mer-  sum  of  70,000/.  would  be  required 
chimtmen,  to  royal  ministerial  pur-  for  the  maintenance  of  his  majesty 
poses.  and  the  prince  regent,  under  the 
Mr.  Brand  stated,  that  he  entire-  present  circumstances.  The  •  ho« 
]y  coincided  in  what  had  fallen  nourable  gentleman  himself  had 
from  the  last  speaker ;  his  opinion  not  appeared  to  think  that  there  wac 
decisively  was,  that  the  droits  of  any  exorbitancy  in  this  estimate.— 
admiralty  ought  to  be  given  up  for  The  whole  amount  of  the  excess 
the  benefit  of  the  public.  This  thus  created  above  the  former  ex« 
question,  however,  was  now  in  the  penditure  was  70,000/. ;  but  if  the 
bands  of  an  hon.  friend  of  his,  prince  were  to  surrender  the  whole 
quite  able  to  do  it  justice  (Mr.  of  his  income,  the  expenditure 
Brougham).  He  now  wished  to  would  be  5^,000/.  less.  The  whole 
advert  to  another  subject,  the  ar-  of  the  sum  withdrawn  from  the 
rangements  of  the  household.  By  civil  list,  and  forming  the  greater 
the  plan  of  the  chancellor  of 'the  part  of  the  170,000/.  intended  for 
exchequer,  it  was  proposed  to  vote  the  support  of  their  majesties,  was 
nOyOOOL  to  the  support  and  main-  certainly  not  restored   to    it,    his 


tenance  of  the  king  and  queen.—  royal  highness  conceiving  that  this 
This  he  thought  a  most  tmmode>  exemption  from  certain  charges  to 
rate  sum.  Witli  respect  to  the  which  the  civil  list  was  applicable^ 
means  of  supplying  this  expendi-  would  render  such  entire  restora- 
tuie,  100,000/.  were  to  be  taken  tion  unnecessary.  He  begged  leave 
from  the  civil  list,  and  70,000/.  to  now  to  say  a  few  words  with  re- 
be  provided  by  a  vote  oif*  parlia-  spect  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
ment.  This  vote  he  professed  his  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  first  on 
intention  of  opposing  in  every  the  resolutions.  The  nature  of  the 
stage.  He  thought,  that  instead  admiralty  droits^  and  the  mode  of 
of  the  double  transfer  from  the  their  distribution,  had  been  already 
prince's  income  to  the  civil  list,  and  discussed  in  parliament,  and  what- 
from  the  civil  list  to  his  majesty's  ever  additional  information  might 
household,  it  was  much  better  that  be  required  with  respect  (o  the  his- 
tory 
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tory  and  character  of  that  fund,  he  of  the  bills  ou^ht  to  be  cLissed, 

MTocid  be  extremely  willing  should  from  the  5th  of  July  1801-  to  5th 

be  furnished.  July  1811.— 2d.   For  a  similar  ac- 

The    resolations     were     then  count  of  the  bills  paid  to  tradcs- 

bnw^ht  ap  and  read*  and  a  bill  men,  in  the  department  of  the  lord 

vas  ordered  to  be  brought  in*  and  chamberlain,   and   the    service    to 

the  second  resolution  reiferred  to  a  which  they  w^re  applicable  when 

Cdxrmittee  of  supply.  the  amount  of  these  bills  exceeded 

Jan.  2(X— The  bill  for  the  repu-  the  sum  of  2(K7.     If  that  amotint 

koiim  of  his  majesty's  household,  appeared  too  low  to  the  right  ho- 

tnd  the  administratioD  of  his  ma-  pourable  gentleman   opposite,    he 

jesty's  personal  property,  was  read  had  no  objection  to  raising  it  to 

a  first  time.  such  a 'sum  as  might  be  found  more 

Mr.  Tiemcy  observed,  that  from  convenient. — f5d.   For  an  account 

an  examincition  of  the  estimate  of  of  the  charges  of  foreign  ministers, 

the  dvil  list,  firamed  in  18(H,  and  sums  allowed  them  for  equipage, 

the  accounts  of  the  disbursements  Sec.  and  presents  made  them  for  the 

for  the  seven  following  years,  cer-  same  period. 

tola  productions  appeared  to  him  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 

to  be  necessary,  before  he  could  said,  as  it  was  his  wish  that  the  bill 

coasenl  to  give  his  vote  for  the  se-  should  be  committed  on  Friday,  it 

cond  reading  of  the  bill.      It  was  was  desirable  that  the  second  read- 

impossible  to  understand,  frbm  the  ing  might  be  as  near  to  the  going 

papers  which  had  been  already  pro-  through  a  committee  as  possible; 

duced,  wiiat*  arrangement  it  was  and  for  that  purpose  he  moved  that 

necessary  to  make,  or  whether  the  the  second  reading  should  be  on 

fonif   which    they    should    grant  Thursday.     He  had  not  the  small- ^ 

mighc  exceed  or  fall  short  of  what  est  objection  to  communicate  to  the 

the  occasion    demanded.       From  house  whatever  information  might 

these  papers  it  appeared  that  the  be  judged  requisite  ;  and  adverting 

expendkare  of  the   cfvil   list  ex«  to  the  papers  specified  by  the  right 

oeeded  the  revenue  by  upwards  of  honourable  gentleman  ( Mr.  Tier- 

190,000/.  annually,  sothat  it  was'  ne^),  he  could  see  no  objection  to 

not  fair  to  state  the   civil  list  at  the  production  of  tliem ;    but  he 

WtPOOi.  per  year,  when  the  real  hoped  that  that  gentleman  would 

mm   expended    was    greater    by  agree  to  raise  the  sums  on  which 

ISO^OOO/.     Whether  this  additional  he  wished  much  information,  in  the 

expense  was  really  necessary,  it  was  department  under  the  lord  cham- 

iffiposable  to  say,  without  the  pro-  berlain,  to  500/.  because  he  was 

duction  of  more  documents ;   for  himself  satisfied  that  the.  excess  had 

all  that  could  be  learned  from  those  arisen  on  sums  of  a  much  larger 

already  produced,  was  the  actual  description,  though,  if  it  should  be 

excess,  and  the  particular  classes  found  that  this  was  not  sufficient, 

on  which  that  excess  had  arisen.—-  more  detailed  information  would  be 

He  shotdd  move,    therefore,  1st.  afforded.     He  was  not  prepared  to 

For  an  account,  showing  the  bills  account  for  the  excess  of  thesubse- 

paid  to  tradesmen  in  xhe  depart-  quent  years  to  the  estimate,  and 

nent  of  the  civil  lists,  under  the  particularly  of  the  year  immedi- 

directiott  of  the  lord  steward,  spe-  ately  succeeding  ;  but  he  thought 

cifjnigibehfads  under  which  each  that  it  might  partly  be  accounted 

'    for 
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for  from  an  impossibility  of  gai-  wisked  for  explanatioiu  He  caahi 
denlj  reducing*  after  knowin?  th^  very  well  unaertfand  iffby  lant  year 
determinationy  a  number  of  ex*  a  sum  on  this  accoont  should  fac^ 
penses  which  had  previously  ex-    demanded*  because  the  regenCt  as 

ceeded  the  estimate.     This  was  a  was  veil  known*  was  then  subjected 

sort  ofjustification  for  the  expendi-  to    considerable    Mpenses    wkh» 

ture  oftbe  year  following  the  esti«  out  any  provision  for  than ;  bur 

mate,  and  accordingly  it  would  be  were  they  now  to  vote  a  sura  lite 

found  that  year  greatly  exceeded  the  present,  without  any  distinct 

the  subsequent  year.    The  salaries  appropriation,     without    JbioWtng 

of  foreten  ministers  had  been  dimi-  how  lar  it  might  be  adequate  to 

nisbed  ^om  the  number  of  missions  the  pnrpQse  intended?   He  knew 

to  which  an  end  had  been  put ;  but  that  the  resent  had  been  exposed 

the  extraordinary  circumstances  at*  to  considersu>leeif>onses  during  the 

tending  several  of  these  missions  of  time  past,  and  if  the  right  non. 

late  years,  would  sufficiently  jus-  gentleman  would  pot  his  claim  on 

^fy»  he  trusted*  an  inquiry  into  the  mat  footing,  he  should  make  no 

additional  expense  on  that  account*  objection  to  it ;  but  from  the  way 

After  some  convei'sation  between  and  manner  in  which  the- furesent 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  motion  was  worded,  it  went  to  the 
Mr.  Tiemey,  the  papers  moved  for  principle,  that .  on  ascending  Am 
by  the  latter  were  ordered^  and  the  throne  a  ktne  was  to  be  fitted  out 
second  reading  of  the  bill  was  fixed  and  'treated  like  an  ambassador,  or 
for  Thursday,  and  ordered  to  be  a  person  enUiarking  into  any  pro- 
printed,  fession.    He  hopec^  tfamsfore,  the 

It  was  afterwards  moved,  that  right  hon.  gentleman  would  ooa* 

lOO,OOOA  should  be  granted  to  his  sent  to  withdraw  his  motion  for  tbm, 

royal  highness  to  defray  the  ex-  present,  for  the  purpose  of  maktng^ 

penses  attending  the  assumption  of  a  suitable  alteration  in  the  language* 
the  regency.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 

Mr.    Tiemey   und^^tood    that  confessed  that  this  sum  was  intended 

this  sum  was  intended  to  cover  the  to  comprehend  both  the  expenses 

expenses   incurred    by   his  royal  incurred  at  assuming  the  temporary 

highness  during  tlie  past  twelve  and  the  permanent  regency,  and 

months,  and  the  expense  of  assum-  was  iiuended  to  be  both  ntero  »;)ec- 

ing  the  permanent  regency.   Hew-  tive  and  prospective.     He  had  wo 

ever  ungracious  it   might  be  to  objection  to   amend   his  motion, 

•tate  objections  to  this  proposed  therefore,  to  suit  so  much  of  the 

grant,  he  considered  it  to  be  the  views  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 

bounden  duty  which  a  member  of  There  was  a  very  good  reason  vdby 

pariiament  owed  to  the  public  to  a  distinction  shoiud  be  xnade  be- 

do  so ;    and  if  no  other  person  tween  the  expenses  incurred  by  a 

would,  he  should  be  the  person  regent  on  assuming  a  regency,  and 

himself.      This  sum  whs  for  the  by  a  king  on  ascending  .a  tbrone  ; 

outdt  of  his  royal   highness  the  for  it  was  to  be  recollected,  that  in 

prince  regent ;  but  why  was  there  the  latter  case  the  personal  property 

to  be  a  sum  voted  for  the  outfit  of  of  the  crown  devolved  to  the  new 

the  regent,  while  none  such  was  sovereign  as  well  as  the  real ;  the 

voted  lor  the  outfit  of  his  majesty  ?  one  could  not  therefore  be  in  any 

This  was  a  point  on   which  be  wise  a  precedent  for  the  ji^ther.  The 

ri|(bt 
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fi^t  hoo.  gendemxn  i»as  ixndbnbt- 
efif  avare  that  every  monarcfa»  on 
his  atoeskm,  could  claim  the  new 
arraagmient  of  his  civil  list »  but 
the  regent  was  not  in  this  atuatton* 
Several  other  members  took  part 
In  this  debate,  after  which  the  ques- 
tkm  was  put  and  carried. 

JatL  M.-«*On  the  question  that 
die  order  of  the  day  fOr  the  second, 
leadii^of  thehottsdiold  billberead, 

Mr.  Giles  said,  it  was  not  his  in- 
MttioQ  now  to  oppose  the  second 
fcsini^  of  it.  He  only  b^g^d  to 
ask  of  the  right  hon.  g^ciemaa 
(Mr.  Ptrceval),  whether  it  ws|s  his 
intentian  to  suggest  any  addhional 
albirances  to  any  other  branches 
of  die  nyyal  family,  and  if  so,  out 
of  whatfimd  it  vf^s  to  be  proposed 
that  such  allowances  should  be 
poidf  He  hoped,  also,  the  house 
wodd  be  intbrmed  what  was  the 
amount  of  the  droits  of  the  admt- 
taky  unapplied  ? 

Mr.  Ferceval  said,  it  was  not  im- 
probable that  some  farther  allow* 
ance  for  other  branches  of  the  royal 
family  might  be  proposed,  but  he 
had  no  instructions  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Whitbread  thought  it  would 
be  desirable  that  the  right  honour^ 
able  gentleman  should  say  what 
woeld  be  his  advice  on  this  subject. 
The  rieht  honourable  gentleman 
had  s^u,  that  the  thing  was  not  tm- 
prolohle,  bat  that  he  had  no  in<* 
stfuctioas.  On  the  subject  of  the 
lOO^OOQL  a*year,  as  the  estimated 
eipense  of  the  attendance  on  his 
anjcsty's  person,  the  right  honour** 
able  gentleman  seemed  to  have  had 
a  foct  of  intuitive  notion.  Was  it 
fiat  fair,  therefore,  to  ask  if  he  had 
ssy  immtivc  idea  oi  a  grant  of  the 
rad  alluded  to  f 

Mr.  Perceval  said,  this  was  a  sub- 

Saot  connected  wi^  the  bill  now 
re  the  bonce. 


Mr.  Whitbread  cdntended,  that 
this  was  no  answer  to  the  question. 
Would  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman allow  him  to  remind  nioi 
that  the  civil  list  was  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  prince  regent  with  a  de* 
ficiency  of  50,000/.  compared  with 
Its  amount  when  possessed  by  his 
majesty,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
not  so  large  a  family,  so  that  the 
prince  regent  was  surely  concerned 
in  that  expenditure  ? 

Mr.  Perceval  said,  if  the  prin- 
cesses were  to  continue  permanently 
with  the  queen,  the  arrangement 
must,  of  course,  be  difierent  from 
what  it  would  be  if  they  were  not 
ID  do  so.  Whether  it  was  right 
that  they  should  continue  perma- 
nemly  with  her  majesty  or  not, 
would  be  the  subject  of  after«consi- 
deration. 

Mr.  Whitbread  contended  that 
this  rendered  it  more  important 
that  the  house  should  know  the 
fact  before  they  provided  for  the 
event.  They  were  now  to  make  a 
provision,  with  a  view  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  princesses  witJi  the 
queen;  and  were  then^  probably, 
to  be  told  that  they  were  not  to 
continue  with  her.  It  was  proper 
that  they  should  now  be  told  whe- 
ther thfe  princesses  were  or  were  not 
to  continue  with  the  queen.  If 
they  were  to  continue,   then  the 

grant  ought  to  be  mjidei  if  not, 
len  otherwise^ 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second 
time,  and  ordered  to  be  committed 
on  Monday. 

Jan.  27.— On  tlie  committal  of 
the  royal  household  bill,  Mr.  Tier-* 
ney  said  he  meant  to  pronounce  nO 
censure  on  tlie  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Perceval),  who 
had  assented  cheerfully  to  every 
proposition  on  his  part  respecting 
the  production  of  papers.     What 

he 
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he  wanted »  however,  to  Icnow^  and    which  it   was   proposed   to   talce 
to  be  accurately  informed  of,  was,     1 70,000/,  j    that    of  this    sum   of 
if  any  means  existed,  what  those    170,000/.  there  was  100,000/.  des- 
means  were,  of  curtailing  the  pre-    tined  for  general  expenses,  60,000/. 
sent  civil  list  expenditure  ?  To  con*    for   a   separate  privy  purse,,  and 
vince  the  house  that  this  was  a  rea*    10,000il  to^  the  queen,  while  she 
sonable  desire,  he  would  call  their    had  the  care  of  his  majesty  ;  and 
attention  to  the  year  1804,  in  the    that  if  this  sum  of  170,000/.  were 
session  of  which  year  parliament    taken  from  the  civil  list.  It  would 
had  voted  the  sum  of  65,000/.  for    leave  730,000/. ;  but  it  wa&  pro-  - 
the  lord  steward's  department—    posed,  by  taking  otdy    100,000/. 
The  expenditure  was  nevertheless    fronr  it,   and  by  paying   into   it 
84,000/.  being  an  excess  of.  more    50,009/.  from  the  revenues  of  the 
than.  20  p^r  cent.    This  alone  was    prince  of  Wales,  to  leave  the  prince 
a  sufficient  proof  of  the  utter  insuf-    regent  with  a  civil  list  altogether 
ficiency  of  the  ordinary  estimates    50,000/.  less  than  that  of  his  royal 
laid  before  that  house,  to  afford  the    father.      Now,  whether  this  sum 
•means  pf  coming  to  any  certain  or    was  less  or. more  than  what  was  re- 
decisive   judgement.    There   was    quisite  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
another  item  on  which  the  excess    dignity  and  splendour  of  the  throne, 
was  yet  more  extraordinary,  and    he  was  not  at  present  prepared  to 
that  was,  the  head  of  the  foreign    say.     This  was  a  subject  which  re* 
civil  establishments.      But  he  felt    quired  to  be  examined  with  the  ut- 
at  the  same  time  a  great  reluctance    most  caution  ;  for  if  it  were  to  be 
to  impute  misconduct  in  any  quar-    held  out  by  the  house  that  his  royal 
ter,  and  for  this  reason,  that  he  had    highness  would  carry  on  the  go- 
no  knowledge  on  which  he  could    vernment  for    50,000/.    less   than 
ground  such  an  imputation.      He    what  was  .allowed  to.  his  royal  fa- 
was,  however,  completely  justified    ther,  they  run  the  same  risk  of  de- 
in  calling  for  further  information,    ceiving  the  country  as  in  1804.    It 
when  he  observed,  that  instead  of    therefore  appeared  to  him,  that  if 
10,OOOiL  the  sum  voted  by  parlia-    it  was  at  any  time  proper  to  make 
mentfor  this  department,  there  had    a  new  estimate  of  the  eipense  ne- 
been  expended  a  sum  of  83,000/.    cessary  to  carry  on  the  govemmenty 
There  were  circumstances  in  the    it  was  at  present,  when  they  were 
expenditure  of  the  lord  chamber*    at  what  might  be  properly  enough 
laid's  office  which  mi^ht  naturally    called,  in  some  sort,  the  outset  of  a 
provoke  inquiry,  but  he  did  not    new  reign.      It  was  necessary  to 
think  it  necessary  to  notice  them    add  here,  that  his  royal  highness 
now,  because    his  motion    rested    enjoyed  an  income  of  120,000/.  of 
upon  a  more  general  ground*     If    which  sum  only  50,000/.  was  to  be 
he  understood  the  plan  of  the  right    paid  into   the    civil  list,    leaving 
honourable  gentleman,  it  appeared    70,000/.   in  his  hands,  so  that  in 
from  it  that  his  majesty's  civil  list    fact  the  total  amount  of  money  at 
consisted  in  all  of  960,000/.  $  that    the   disposal   of    the  prince  was 
out  of  this  amount  of  the  civil  list    20,000/.  more  than  was  eofoyed  by 
60,000/.  was  paid  to  the   prince    his  father.    This  was  another  sub- 
of  Wales  ;  that  there  then  remained    ject  on  which  further  explanation 
900,000/.   to  the  civil 'list,  from,    was  necessary.  This  sum  ot  70,000/. 

was 
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vu  fiot  to  be  add€»d  to  the  civil 
lis: ;  it  was  a  sain,  over  which  par- 
h^.ment  was  to  have  no  control. 
Tnit  thh  sum  would  be  very  pro- 
ptrlj  administeredy  he,  for  his  own 
jun^  did  not  entertain  a  doubt,  be- 
licrio^,   as  he  did,  that  nothinjr 
woald  be  done  with  any  part  of  it 
Lhni  was  not  strictly  justifiable  by 
bonour;    bat  what  he  contended 
for  was  this,  that  it  was  a  mon- 
str^His  proposition  to  call  upon  any 
nember  of  parliament  to  vote  -k 
lamiif  70,00()/-  to  any  person  over 
vrtiich  parlianient  should  possess  no 
control  whatever.     And  this  very 
inipirunt    part    of    the    business 
^oold  not  appear  in  any  way  on 
tk journals;  the  only  mention  of 
it  having  been  in  a  parenthesis  of 
tic  speech  of  the  right  honourable 
^ntieman  (Mr.  Perceval ) .     It  was 
impossible,  therefore,  in  his  opinion, 
f<nr  the  hoase  to  proceed  further 
till  this  matter  was  put  .on  a  xiiffer- 
ent  liDoting  from  that  on  which  it 
at  present  stood.      The  country,  it 
setim,  was  now  to  >  have  two  civil 
lisu;  for  this  170,000/.  was  one 
ciTil  list,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
old  dvil  list  was  to  constitute  an- 
other. There  appeared,  too,  k  pro- 
Tision  for  the  two  privy  purses: 
one,  very  properly,  to  his  royal 
highness ;  tor,  as  he  was  invested 
^th  all  the  authority,  and  had  all 
the  duties  to  perform,  so  he  had  a 
ri^ht  to  all   the  advantages  and 
privileges  of  his  royal  father:  but 
why,  be  would  ask,  was  the  king's 
pnvy  purse  not  given  to  the  person 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  admi- 
nistration I  Which  of  the  two  privy, 
pones  was  to  be  considered  as  the 
privy  parse  authorised  under  the 
hill  of  lir.  Burke  ?  Was  it  the  privy 
pQTse  to  be  granted  to  the  regent* 
or  that  to  be  granted  to  the  queen  ? 
He  wished  Uie   right  honourable 
ggntlcoan  to  tell  him  which  of 


these  was  to  be  considered  as  the 
real  privy  purse  ?    If  the  60,000/. 
for  a  privy  purse  to  his  royal  high- 
ness was  npt  to  be  subjected  to  tlie 
usual  charges,  then  tliis  was  an  ad- 
ditional sum  intrusted  to  the  prince 
regent  without  any  control.      He 
was  again  at  a  loss  how  the  sum 
'Could   otherwise    be    disposed    of 
which    was  intrusted  to  her  ma- 
jesty ;  for  it  appeared  that  35,000/. 
was  to  be  deducted  from  the  privy 
pur^e,  which  was  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  her  majesty ;  and  that  the  re- 
mainder was  to  be  employed  in  the 
first  "place  in  paying   for  medical 
attendance.  It  was  proper  for  them 
to  see  in  what,  an  extraordinary 
situation  this  matter  stood.     The 
only  way  in  which  this  arrangement 
could   be   satisfactorily    explained 
was,  to  say  that  this  sum  of  60,000/. 
was  not  the  right  of  the  person  who 
executed  the  hrj^hest  office  of  go- 
vernment, but  was  the  private  pro- 
perty of  the  man  ^^ho  held  the 
name  of  king ;  and  if  this  sum  was 
really  not  to  be  considered  as  be- 
longing •  to  him  who  administered 
the  duties  of  the  crown,  but^as  pri- 
vate property,  then  he  would  no 
longer  oppose  the  present  arrange- 
ment.    Was  this  a  captious  mode 
of  stating  the  question  ?  He  hoped 
the    right    honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Perceval)  would  not  smile  at 
this  also.     He  did  not,  fpr  his  t>art, 
kiiow  whether  the  sum  of  170,(XX)/. 
was  too  much  or  too  little  for  the 
occasion,  .but  he  contended  that  he 
was  entitled  to  know  whether  it 
was  or  not.     If  it  was  to  be  cmder- 
stood  that  all  the  necessary  charges 
on  the  privy  purse  were  to  fall  on 
that  which  was  to  be  placed  under ' 
the  direction  of  her  majesty,  then 
the  prince  regent  would  have  no 
less  a  sum  than  130,000/.  without 
any  parliamentary    control ;     but 
if  the  charges  were  to  fall  on  the 

privy 
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ftWy  pvtYi6  of  the  regent,  then 
there  was  a  sazn  of  no  less  than 
TOOOO/.  allowed  for  paying  the 
vtedica)  attendance  on  his  majesty  ; 
after  which  the  surplus  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  augmentation  of  th^ 
private  property  of  his    majesty* 
Could   they  then,  he  would,  ask, 
conscientiously  give  this  sum  ?   He 
'  would  not  give  his  consent  to  aug- 
ment a  private  fund,  which  in  his 
opinion  was  already  too  large,  and 
that,  he  would  tell  them,  would  be 
precisely  the  effect  of  voting  this 
sum.  There  would  remain  35,000/. 
for  medical  attendance.     Now  he 
really  conld  not  coiiceive  how  any 
thing  like  this  sum  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  such  a  purpose ;  but  let 
h  be  once  proved  that  it  really  wai 
necessary,  and  .there  was  not  a  man 
in  that    house   who  would  more 
cheerfully  consent  to  give  it  than 
himself.     While  he  said  this,  how- 
einer,  he  thought  it  proper,  to  de-- 
clare  that  he  would  never  con,sent 
to  vote  for 'this  sum,  while  there  re- 
mained a  possibility  of  any  part  of 
it  being  applied  to    augment  the 

Private  property  of  his  majesty, 
le  never-  would  recognise  the  doc- 
trine, that  the  privy  purse  was  the 
propeity  of  the  person  who  was 
named  king,  belonging  as  it  did,  in 
his  opinion,  only  to  the  person  who 
was  intrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion. While  the  duties  of  royalty 
were  not  executed  by  his  majesty^ 
he  would  not  consent  that  more 
should  be  granted  than  what 
was  necessary  to  provide  for  that 
degree  of  splendour  and  dignity 
suited  to  his  present  situation. 
'  Having  entered  much  at  large  into 
the  prince's  situation,  with  respect 
to  his  engagements  of  honour,  he 
recommended  that  all  his  debts 
should  at  once  be  paid  off ;  but,  said 
he,  the  fact  is,  that  the  present  was  a 
plrmto  keep  the  prince  regent  always 


m  rtstraint,  always  mderthe  neces- 
sity of  applymg    {or    something 
from  ministers,  for  which,  nodonbt* 
he  was  to  give  something  to  mi* 
nisters  in  ret^nii.      Their  oondnct 
appeared  here  in  the  most  anfM 
light.      He  wanted)  therefore,  to 
see  the  prince  entfrehr  frte  from 
ministers.      l>uring  uie  whole  of 
the    last   reign,    animostties   had 
taken  place  respecting  the  paying 
off  the  debts  contracted   by  the 
cixil  list.      Why  then  would  tiot 
the  minbtry  at  once  come  down, 
and  ask  from  the  house,  he  would 
not  say  a  lavish  grants  iKit  svch  a 
sum  as  they  6oght  to  grant  ?  Wai 
this  the  way  that  the  civil  list  ought 
to  be  provided  fot  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  reign,  to  tdl  the 
house  that  the  ex  ceedtng  of  1  ^4',000/. 
was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  droits  of 
admiralty   and    Scotch   revenue  ? 
Every  thing  on  this  business  wsfs 
left   unexplained,    and  the  houte 
were  left  completel^r  involved  in 
doubts  and  perplexities.  Timnigh- 
out  the  whole  bill,  there  was  an  ap- 
parent distrust  of  hisroyalhighnesBy 
while  every  thing  was  calcnfaited  to 
appear  like  a  very  great  kindness  to 
him.      In  place  of  the  100,000/.  . 
uken  from  the  civil  list>  70,000/. 
were  to  be  given  him,  for  which  be 
was  to  be  under  no  control.     But 
this  w^s  one  side  of  the  picture  only, 
and  it  was  proper  also  to  look  at 
the  other.    Here^  then*  was  a  set- 
tled distrust  manifested  respecting 
the  intention  of  his  royal*  highness  ; 
he  was  considered  by  th^m  as  in* 
capable  and  unfit  to  be  trusted  with 
the    managonent    of  his  fathers 
servants  |   the  father  was    placed 
under  the  control,  not  of  his  son» 
but  of  others.    The  distrust  enter- 
tained of  the  prince  regent  was  the 
real  reason  for  all   this  conduct. 
Was  therft  any  person,  he  would 
asky  aver&c  to  the  intrusting  die 

care 
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caicof  Us  majesty's  person  to  the  He  did  not  mean  to  say  lihat  her 

qotto?  But  he  could  not  see  how,  majesty  would    differ    from    the 

adnunik^  that  his  majesty  should  prince  regent ;  but  he  would  say» 

Railf  want  those  lords  of  the  bed-'  then»  that  if  diey  pulled  together* 

chiBber  and  equerries  now  to  be  there  would  be  an  increased  in- 

aBoved  him,  there  was  any  difficul-  flucRce,  which  it  was  proper  also 

ty  in  sQpposing  that  her  majesty  not  to  lose  sight  of.     His  royal 

vottld  desire  some  of  her  own  teti-  highness  would  hare  occasion  to 

Boe  should  be  delegated  to  attend  supply,  for  his  own  establishmentt 

upon  him.    Did  they  suppose  that  all  the  servants  taken  away  from 

tbe  prince  regent  would  turn  off  his  him  to  the  odier,  and  this  would 

zB^esty's  old  servants  ?  The  whole  necessarily  occa^on  an  incirease  of 

dnl  list  had  last  year  been  granted  influence.    But  should  there  at  any 

for  bis  nujesty ;  and  he  would  ask,  time  be  any  difference,  (he  did  not 

what  proportion  of  all  the  nume-  mean  to  say  any  personal  diffierence* 

roasretinne  had  eyer  attended  upon  for  that  he  was  convinced  would 

hi  majesty  ?   It  would  appear  that  never  take  place  between  his  royal 

^  April  only  one  lord  of  the  bed-  highness  and  her  majesty,  but  any 
daoiber  and  one  equerry  had  really  ^  politicardifference  between  them»  I 

waited  upon  him;  but  since  July  then  the  prince  regent  would  feMei 

this  had  been  altogether  discontinue  himself  checked  by  the  measures  of 

ed.  What  was  au  this  for,  th^,  he  a  rival  court.     All  this  was  the 

vouU  ask,  if  there  was  not  a  dis«  necessary  continuance  of  the  system 

trust  of  the  prince  ?  Why  was  the  of  last  year*     Did  his  royal  high- 

quen  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  ness  approve  of  those  restrictionf » 

xpaiate  court  ?  He  meant  nothing  bv  which  the  queen's  po^-er  was 

bert,  bat  that  she  was  to  have  the  placed  above  his  own?  The  queen 

Kpontte  and  uncontrollable  power,  was  placed  over  a  separate  court, 

cot  oQDtroUable  even  by  the  treasu*  and  arlned  with  sepai^te  power  and 

i7f  of  the  110,000/.  augmented  by  separate  patronage.  This,  he  would 

oai  part  of  the  privy  purse  which  say,  ought  not  to  be  the  case,  and 

vat  also  at  her  disposal     |ier  ma-  he  was  sure  he  was  th^n  satytne 

jcsty  was  to  have  no  fewer  than  31  that  which,  if  her  majesty  could 

icrrants  at  her  disposal,  for  the  sup-  hear  him  say  it,  she  would  nave  no 

port  of  thedignity  and  splendour  of  hesitation   in   thanking   him  for. 

the  kii^.    Her  majesty  had  also  an  What  he  wanted  was,  mat  the  cus- 

eaablishment  of  her  own  as  queen  tody  of  the  king  should  be  intmsted 

consort,  and  this  ^as  a  necessary  to  her  majesty ;  but  while  he  said 

r^n  of  the  civil  list,  and  composed  this,  he  wished  to  have  a  distinct 

Wn  of  the  splendour  of  the  throne ;  sum  voted,  in  addition  to  the  civil 

^'it  now  all  diis  was  to  be  with-  list,  that  liis  royal  highness  might 

^riwn  from  it.     And  was  this  not  be  enabled  to  make  the  proper  ar« 

i  T»w  court,  if  a  sum  of  two  Iiun-  rangements  for  his  father.    Those 

<M  and  twenty  thou^nd  pouiuis  who  objected  to  such  a   measure 

»^  to  be  voted  to  her  majesty,  with  could  only  object  to  it  from  thinking 

a  ouster  of  horse,  and  tlie  other  that  the  intentions  of  the  nation  to- 

•jfficea which  went  in  the  train  of  a  wards  the  king  would  be  Interrupt- 

coon?  If  aU  that  did  not  constitute  ed  by  his  royal  highness.    But  he 

a  separate  coort,  he  re^y  did  not  would  ask,  if  any  son  could  have 

^^  what  a  separate  court  meant,  possibly  shown  more  attachment  to 
18112.  D  a  father, 
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a  father,  or  any  prince  possibly  be- 
haved with  more  decorum  to  the 
king,  than  bis  royal  highness  during 
the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years? 
He  would  put  it  to  the  house  then, 
whether  they  thought  the  present 
bill  ought  to  be  allowed  to  pass  in- 
to a  law  I  He  would  repeat  it,  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  parliament  at  the 
present  moment,  to  take  the  whole 
arraiigeraent  of  the  civil  list,  and  of 
his  majesty's  household,  into  their 
consideration.  He  had  confined 
himself  at  present  to  the  principles 
of  die  bill,  without  entering  into 
their  detai^,  to  which  he  might  af- 
terwards be  inclined  to  enter  in  a 
committee.  He  did  not  wish  to 
embarrass  the  government ;  but  he 
could  not  help  expressing  liis  disap- 
probation of  going  into  a  commit- 
tee at  p/esent  on  uie  bill,  thinking 
that  It  would  be  preferable  to  put  it 
off  to  a  distant  day»  and  wishing 
that  a  committee  should  be  appoint* 
cd  for  entering  into  an  immediate 
investigation  of  all  the  matters  which 
could  throw  light  on  tlic  subject. 

Mr^  George  Johnstone  and  Mr. 
Montague  spoke  on  the  subject;  af- 
ter which  sir  Thomas  Turton  con- 
fessed that  he  felt  considerable  dif- 
ficulty in  objecting  tp  a  bill  which 
had  tor  its  object  the  maintenance 
of  an  establishment  for  a  king  so 
severely  afflicted  as  the  monarcxi  of 
Great  Britain,  though  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  express  his  decided  opinion 
against  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
rrom  particular  circumstances,  he 
had  not  had  it  in  his  power  to  pay 
due  attention  to  the  voluminous 
documents  laid  upon  the  table;  but 
even  from  the  cursory  manner  in 
which  thev  had  fallen  under  his  ob- 
servation, be  thoughthe  could  point- 
out  items  in  them  which  would  ren- 
der ihc  addition  of  the  70,000//pro- 
posed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer wholly,  unnecessary.    He 


requested  members  to  direct  tbeif 
attention  to  the  head  of  the  diplo- 
macy of  the  country :  in  the  year 
ISOI-,  the  estimate  for  this  expense, 
it  would  be  remarked,  was  62,000/. 
and  yet  the  expenditure  exceeded 
158,0001.  being  an  excess  of  no  less 
than  96,000/.  It  might  very  rea- 
sonably be  supposed  that  some  years 
ago,  63,000/.  would  not  be  deemed 
an  extravagant  sum;  but  In  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  the  country,  where 
we  had  so  little  occasion  for  diplo- 
matic missions^  surely  it  would  not 
be  denied  that  the  excess  of  96,Q0O/. 
was  a  little  extraordinary.  The 
item  for  the  mission  of  the  marquis 
Wellesleyto  Spain,  it  would  be  seen, 
was  16>d00/.  This  nobleman  was 
appointed  in  the  spring,  went  late  in 
the  summer,  returned  very  shortly 
to  England,  and  yet  a  charge  was 
incurred  to  the  extent  of  16rf)00/. 
The  honourable  baronet  did  not 
mean  to  assert  that  the  expense  had 
not  been  incurred,  or  that  it  could 
not  be  justified;  bu^  the  country  re- 
quired that  justification  before  it 
tamely  submitted  to  the  charge : 
indeed  tliere  was  scarcely  an  article 
which  had  fallen  under  his  notice  to 
which  die  same  remark  would  not 
apply.  * 

Mr.  Whi thread  said,  before  he 
could  suffer  the  speaker  to  quit  tlie 
chair,  fortlie  purpose  of  going  into  a 
committee  on  thebill  nowdepending, 
he  required  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer to  assign  somereasohS|  if  any 
such  existed,  why  the  examination 
required  should  not  be  made.  Hi- 
therto he  had  sat  in  perfect  silence, 
not  condescending  to  make  any  re- 
ply ;  and  the  house  was  required, 
hood-winked  and  blindfold,  to  de- 
clare by  this  bill  that  the  excess  of 
124^,0001  ought  to  be  incurred. 
The  last  enactment  scarcely  con- 
templated the  possibility  of  such  an 
in9rease ;  but  it  provided  that,  if  it 
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shcrald  etET  occur,  application  was  were,  he  should  say  that  it  was  z 
to  be  made  to  parliumcnt.     Had  bill  to  create  and  support  a  separate 
iha  application  ever  been  made?  influence— which  might  be  em  ploy- 
iSTo;  and  the  reason  was  obvious:  cd  la  a  manner  insulting  to  the 
mrneters  bad  had  recourse  to  a  con-  regent,  and  injurious  to  tne  coun- 
•::i,5eat  fund,  out  of  which  they  dis-  try.    But  upon  this  his  right  ho- 
charged  the  arrears,  of  which  con-  nourable  friend  (Mr.  Tierney)  had 
ringent   fond  parliament  had  not,  dwelt  with  so  much  ability,  and  had 
at  the  time  when  the  former  bill  placed  the  subject  in  so  strong  and 
pissed,    the   remotest    conception,  clear  a  light,  that  he  could  scarcely 
Vv'oiild  it  at  that  time  have  been  add  a   word    without  weakening 
bvlieved,    that   the  arrear    would  what    had    been    said.      Be  had 
:ti3x>uet,  during  nine  years,  to  the  strong  objections  to  the  principle  of 
enonnous  sum  annually  of]  24',000/?  the  bill ;   and  before  he  could  con- 
How  did  it    come  out  that  such  sent  to  the  speaker'*  leaving    the 
WIS  the    fact? — Not  in    any    re-  chair,  there  were  many  things  which 
e^uar  official  way,  but  by  a  side-  he  hoped  to  hear  explained.     At 
"^i^id,  when  the  present  bill  was  all  events,  therefore,  he  wished  the 
broogfat  forward.   Parliament  now,  postponement  of  this  question., 
viibool  the  least  inforipation,  was  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
called  to  vote  that  this  arrear  of  began  by  observing,    tliat  the  ho- 
1 24,000/.  wais  absolutely  necessary;  nourable  member  who  had  just  sat 
>nd  the  bouse  ivould  remember,  down  ascribed  to  him  (the  cnancel- 
iLat  if  it  did  not  amount  to  that  lor)  a  disinclination  to  give  any  ex- 
ixan  legislative  interference  was  un-  planation  on  the  present  question, 
xsKtssarr.     ^linisters  insisted  that  though  he  knew  not  upon  what 
it  most  be  iitcurred,  bat  no  provi-  grounds,  or  with  what  justice,  such 
ikm  was  made  for  it.    Some  ho-  dn  accusation  could  be  maintained. 
courable  members  felt  a  reluctance  He  had  been  actuated,  indeed;  in  the 
in  voting  against  the  bill,  because  silence  which  he  ha4  hitherto  main- 
the  principle  of  it  was,  they  said,  to  tained,  not  by  any  wish  to  refuse 
provide  for  the  care  of  his  majesty's  such  information  as  he  was  enabled 
perscm.    He  denied  that  such  was  to  afbrd,  but  by  the  very  express 
Vis  principXe-^it  was  the  title  of  the  purpose  of  giving,  at  once,  as  com- 
b'il,it  was  true,  but  the  title  and  the  plete  an  answer  to  what  might,  be 
cDotCDts  were  as  much  at  Variance  urged  in  objection  as  he  .could» 
as  the  two  sides  of  the  house.    If  he  Here  the   honourable    gentleman 
were  asked,  whether  there  was  any  went  into  an  elaborate  vindication 
ticccssity  for  the  measure,  for  the  of  the  bill,  and  concluded  with  ask- 
poxpese  of  providing  fitly  for  the  ing.  Was  it  to  bebelieved,  that  if  the 
afiicfeed  soTereijg;n,  undoubtedly  he  pnnce  regent  thought  tliere  was 
sboidd  reply  direcdy  in  the  ne^-  any  thin^  insulting  or  distrustful  in 
live.    Were  the  aaxiety  and  a£Sc-  the  provisions  of  the  present  bill,  he 
lion  of  the  prince  regent  not  to  be  would  have  permitted  diose  in  his 
confided  m?  If  he  were  fit  to  as-  service  to  have  come  down  to  that 
vswt  the  reiiB  of  government,  sure-  house  and  claim  from  it  all  the 
ly  it  would  not  he  denied  that  he  sanction  that  was  due  to  sucli  a 
^»as  competent  to  the  care  of  his  measuresointrodaced?— K>r,if  they 
Mier,    If  indeed  he  were  asked,  had  done  so*,  is  it  to  be  supposed 
vhat  &e  real  principles  of  the  bill  tlut  there  Was  any  thing  In  the  na* 
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tore  of  the  .restrictions  imposed 
upon  his  royal  highness^  that  for  a 
moment  precluded  him  from  dis* 
missing  such  persons  from  his  ser- 
yice— and  that  too  within  a  fort- 
night of  the  termination  of  the  re- 
fttnctions  ?  But  so  far  was  he  ( tvlr. 
P. )  from  thinking  that  he  had  taken 
a  course  invidious  towards  his  royal 
highness,  he  was  confident  that  if 
he  had  proposed  to  place  his  royal 
highness  in  that  most  invidious  si- 
tuation in  which  he  was  now  told 
he  ought  to  have  been  placed^  that 
he  would  have  had  many  of  those 
j^fentlemen  on  the  other  side  exclaim- 
jag  loudly  against  it,  as  a  scheme  to 
throw  an  odious  and  invidious  office 
upon  his  tojkL  highness.  He  (Mr. 
P. )  had  proposed  to  the  house  what 
he  thought  to  be  the  best,  and  what 
he  feared  gentlemen,  as  long  as  they 
sat  on  the  other  side,  would  always 
think  the  worst ;  but  he  left  it  confix 
dently  to  the  house  and  the  country 
to  decide  between  them.  Mr.  Per- 
ceval next  adverted  to  the  objec- 
tions founded  upon  the  creation  of 
a  double  court.  What,  he  asked, 
was  this  second  court  ?  whaf,  after 
all,  was  this  mighty  source  of  alarm? 
This  great  court,  big  with  so  many 
momentary  terrors  to  the  gentle- 
men opposite,  it  was  made  up  of 
four  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  a 
groom  of  the  stole,  and  all  the 
pages  (a  laugh).  He  repeated  it— - 
and  even  all  tne  pages  (a  laugh). 
The  pages,  surely,  were  not  to  be 
overlooked,  when  gentlemen  were 
gravelyconsidering  the  awful  acces- 
sion of  parliamentary  influence  this 
second  court  would  acquire  by  vir- 
tue of  this  bill.  But,  seriously,  did 
gentlemen  forget  that  the  establi  A- 
ment  of  this  second  court,  if  it  could 
be  called  a  court,  was  incidental  to 
the  Tery  nature  of  the  arrangement 
which  seemed  to  be  auimitted  upon 
all  siddi  ai  necessary  i  If  diey  ap- 


prove  of  the  arrangement^  ho^ 
could  they  object  to  one  of  its  essen- 
tFal  parts  i  He  trusted  that  they  did 
not  carry  their  constitutional  alantis 
so  iar  as  to  fear  that  the  constitution 
itself  was  so  nicely  balanced^  that 
four  lords  of  the  bedchamber  could 
overturn  ir,  even  though  all  the 
pages  were  thrown  into  the  scale. 

Several  other  members  spoke  pro 
and  con ;  after  which  there  was  a 
majority  of  82  for  going  into  the 
committee.  During  the  debates  on 
the  several  parts  of  the  blU»  the 
principle  having  been  admitted* 
Mr.  Adam  said,  a  considerable  deal 
of  reference  had  been  made  to  some 
peculiarities  in  the  situation  of  the 
prince  regent,  which  some  gentle- 
men called  honourable  obligations, 
and  to  whfch  others  gave  die  real 
term,  debts.  It  was  of  yery  little 
importance,  however,  what  denomi- 
nation was  applied  to  them. .  From 
the  year  1795)  his  royal  highness 
had  not  been  in  the  course  of  ma- 
naging his  own  afiairs  ;  but  the 
course  was,  when  an  account  was 
not  paid  after  the  lapse  of  a  quar- 
ter, that  the  person  claiming  it 
should  give  ten  days  notice  to  the 
proper  officer,-  and  if  he  fiaiiled  to 
give  such  notice,  the  demand  could 
not  afterwards  be  recovered ;  or  if 
the  officer  neglected  to  give  it  in» 
he  himself  became  liable  to  pay  it* 
It  was  impossible  that  in  such  an'es- 
tablishment  things  could  go  on  widv 
such  strictness  as  this;  and , it  was  an 
additional  trait  in  his  royal  )}igh- 
ness's  honourable  character^  that  he 
would  not  sufier  any  persons  to  be 
sufferers  by  omissions  such  as  these. 
It  so  happened  that  in'iBOS  there 
were  debts  which  could  not  be  liqui- 
dated; and  at  the  same  time  three 
times  60,000/.  were  given  to  his 
royal  Idgfaness  by  antictp^on. 
There  were  a  number  of  obligations 
of  honour  due  bjhis  royal  highness; 
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o&e  of  d»n  being  a  debt  to  the  palace,  and  for  his  honse,  unlike  all 
ekctor  d  Hesse,  or,  as  it  was  then  other  royal  palaces,  he  had  been 
caHei  the  foreign  loan.     One  half  obliged  to  pay  taxes  and  other  bor- 
of  ciac  were  to  be  paid  by  commis-  thens,  even  where  die  furniture  was 
a»cn appointed  for  the  purpose;  not  his  own,  to  the  amount  of  up- 
aad  die  other  half,  being  an  obliga-  wards  of  4,000/.  a  year.     He  had 
tioD  of  honour,  his  royal  highness  even  laid  out  sums  of  money  in  re- 
took on  himself.     There  were  a  pairing  and  beautifying  what  was 
nnnber  of  creditors,   from  whose  really  a  royal  palace.     These  sums 
accounts  a  deduction   of  ten  per  in  the  whole  would  go  nearly  to  the 
oa.  was  taken  by  the  persons  ap-  full  payment  of  all  the  debts  of  his 
pobted  to  investigate  them.    From  royai  highness,  excluding  the  fo« 
■an?  this  deduction  was  properly  reign  claims.     Up  to  the  year  1809 
oak,  and  from  others  not.     But  his  royal  highness  had  paid  12,000/. 
^  royal  highness  thought  himsdf  a  year  to  the  princess  of  Wales,  and 
aWonrbound  to  pay  tnis  to  them  from  that  time  he  had  increased  it 
^  It  was  at  this  time  clearly  un-  to  17,000/.     So  that  the  amount  of 
<teood  that  his  income  was  tosuf-  his  obligations  at  this  moment  ex- 
fa  &o  defalcation,  but  that  a  certain  ceeded  53,000/.  a  vear ;  and  in  the 
F<>pordonof  it  was  to  V^  applied  in  sittiation    in  which  his  royal  high- 
|2Fnent  of  his  debts.     The  mcome  ness  was  now  placed,  having  to  step 
^  bad  then  ceased;  but  being  soon  from  prince  of  Wales  to  prince 
*te  nfnewcd,  by  the  strict  letter  of  regent,  his  first  wish  was,  that  those 
^taw  his  royal  highness  became  obligations  of  honour  should  not  be 
^ject  to  the  property  tax,  by  which  defeated,  while  at  the  satne  time  as 
10^  12,000/.  a  year  of  that  fund,  little  additional  burthen  as  possible 
^id)  his  officers  had  calculated  was  thrown  on   the  country.     If 
^  fi)r  die  discharge  of  his  debts,  there  was  a  measure  calculated  to 
^swallowed  up*  and  produced  a  eflfect  this  object,  he  (Mr.  Adam) 
<^8ndenble  embarrassment.      In  thought  the  present  was  that  mea* 
t^  circumstances  they  went  on  sure.     From  16  to  17|000/.  a  jear 
fa;tvoor«hree  years;  and  in  the  additional  was  necessary  to  liqut- 
7^  1806  or  18(^  there  were  other  date  all  these  demands;  and  his 
^N^iands  of  a  personal  nature  which  royal  highness  could  not,  in  these 
HI  on  his  royal  highness  ;  and  he,  circumstances,  propose  to  hand  over 
^^  to  save  the  public  from  any  to  the  civil  list  a  greater  sum  than 
«nli  burthen  on  account  of  his  50,000/.  a  year.     He  was  hopeful, 
&n3y  in  a  time  of  war,  himself  dis-  however,  that  the  affairs  of  the  civil 
^rgcd   this    obligation,    to  the  list  might  after  this  be  carried  on 
*>»iim  of  49,000/.    These  different  without  any  additional  buithen  to 
*kttiund  which  he  had  no  idea  he  the  country.   The  prince  of  Wales 
^^  fiave  been  called  on  to  pay,  made  no  additional  charge  on  the 
Wiouaied  to  175,000/.   These  were  public  on  his  own  account.     Sup- 
**t5  which  his  royal  highness  had  posing  for  a  moment  he  were  to 
J  HAt  to  calculate  on,  and  which  give  up  the  70,000/. ;  if  he  were  to 
Would  have   gone   a  considerable  come  to  parliament,  and  ask  of 
«gthia  the  payment  of  his  debts,  them  as  he  did  before;  if  he  ad- 
^«re  was,  however,  another  pecu-  dressed  Himself  ad  vtrecunSam  to 
^ity  in  the  situaiion  of  his  royal  gentlemen,  he  could  not  doubt  that 
v|liae$s.      He  livrf  ito  a   rpyad  they  would  think  it  proper  that  th^ 
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whole  amount  cf  his  royal  high- 
ness's  debts  should  ht  paid«  He 
(Mr«  Adaxn)  could  say,  that  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  his  royal  high- 
ness to  set  up  his  claim  on  account 
of  Cornwall ;  biit^  to  his  mind^  it 
formed  a  strong  feature  in  his  royal 
highnesses  case.  Taking  all  tlie 
sums  he  has  expended,  and'  by 
vhich  he  has  improved  the  royal 
palaces ;  all  the  sums  he  has  paid, 
vrhich  never  prince  before  paid, 
:<mounting  to  upwards  of  300,000/. 
besides  his  claim  on  account  of 
Cornwall,  on  which  subject  anxious 
and  deliberate  opinions  had  been 
given,  all  in  his  royal  highness's 
favour,  by  a  lord  chancellor  of 
England,  a  lord  chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, and  a  chief  justice  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  ; — when  these 
things  were  considered,  and  when 
his  royal  highness  came  and  asked 
of  parliament  only  to  enable  him  to 
fulfil  the  honourable  ohligations  he 
had  entered  into;  he  (Mr.  Adam) 
asked,  ought  not  such  a  claim  to 
pass  not  only  as  necessary,  but  by 
acclamation?  He  (Mr,  Adam) 
was  one  of  the  persons  by  whom  the 
trust  to  uhich  he  had  alluded  was 
'  formed  ;  and  he  could  say,  not  only 
had  ft  not  been  impeded,  but  it  had 
been  accelerated  by  his  royal  high- 
ness. From  his  ot\n  property  of 
Cornwall,  about  60,000/.  had  been 
received,  all  cf  which  had  gone  in 
discharge  of  his  royal  highness's 
debts,  except  3000/.  Of  Wiese  he 
(Mr.  Adam)  himself  had  sent 
1000/.  to  one,  another  J 000/.  to  a 
second,  and  the  third  1000/.  to  a 
third  object  of  liberality,  which  did 
honour  to  the  heart  of  his  txjyal 
highness.  Of  the  trustees  by  whom 
his  royal  highness's  affairs  were 
managed,  he  should  say  nothing. 
The  nouse  would  form  their  own 
judgement  on  that  head.  Besides 
himself,(Mr.  Adam)  tliey  consisted 


of  colonel  M^M^hon  and  Mr* 
CooCts,  his  royal  highness's  banker. 
He  trusted  they  had  at  least  acted 
like  honest  men.  Mr.  Adax^f^  con- 
cluded in  words  to  the  following  ef- 
fect :  ^*  I  have  now  said  all  that  is 
necessary  to  make  a  just  impression 
of  the. situation  and  conduct  of  the 
prince.  I  trust  I  have  done  it  with 
perfect  respect  and  order  as  it  re- 
gards the  house,  with  sincerity  as  to 
the  country,  and  fidelity  to  the 
prince.  It  is  the  last  act  of  my 
parliamentary  life — ^probably  the 
last  time  I  shall  address  yon  within 
this  house ;  from  which  I  am  about 
to  retire  on  Account  of  the  pressure 
of  patrimonial  losses,  which  I  hope 
to  repair  by  professional  pursuits : 
but  with  this  the  house  can  have 
nothing  to  do.  I  hope^  however,  I  / 
may  indulge  that  elation  of  mind 
which  results  from  doing  what  is 
right ;  and  that  I  may  close  a  long 
political  life  with  the  refiectioh  that 
I  have  honestly  discharged  my 
duty.'» 

Mr.  Brand  declared,  that  If  the 
matter  had  been  introduced  in  the 
fair  and  candid  manner  in  which  it 
had  now  been  explained,  he  should 
have  been  the  last  man  \h  the  house 
to  have  opposed  it.  At  the  sanne 
time  he  should  infinitely  ptefer  im- 
mediately freeing  his  royal  highness 
from  all  embarraBsments— a  mea- 
sure to  which  he  could  not  conceive 
that  there  could  be  the  nnlllest 
disinclination  expressed  either  htthe 
house  or  out  of  it. 

The  several  clauses  of  the  bill 
having  been  discussed,  and'carried 
by  large  majorities,  tlie  report  was 
moved  to  be-  brought  up  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  (Jan.  28th) ;  whkh  be- 
ing, put,  • 

mr.  Brougham  safd  he  had  msu- 
perable  objections  to  the  bill  now 
before  the  house,  and  did  not  think 
that  afif  atoerarions  which  it  might 

have 
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hzte  nniereone  in  the  committee 
vrtTt  zt  ail  ukely  to  obviate  them. 
Tbthaiut  were  doubtless  now,  and 
are*  atfter  the  discussion  which  had 
taken  place*  aware  of  the  real  nature 
snd  complexion  of  this  business; 
uey  were  now  aware  that  this  was 
a  bill«  the  object  of  which  was  to 
raise  an  additional  sum  of  70,000/. 
and  this  of  itself  was  a  sufficient 
TToond  for  pausing^and  demanding 
ioquirj  before  proceeding  further. 
His  honourable  friend  beside  him 
had  accordmglf  called  for  inquiry 
and  explanation^  and  an  answer  to 
these  demands.     The  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  had  given  what  he 
conceived  to  be  a  satisfactory  expla- 
catiooy  bat  what,  in  his  opinion,  was 
b"  Eo  means  sufficient  to  warrant 
tbehou^  to  come  to  a  conclusion  in 
tiTour  of  this  money  bilU^    How 
cJd  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer' 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  explana- 
tan  wanted?  Hie  right  honoura- 
ble eentleman  (Mr.  rerceval)  was 
an  tall  of  offers  of  explanation^  and 
of  as  many  papers  as  could  be  wish- 
ed for.     It  was  true  they  did  not 
long  enjoy  this  pleasant  dream  of 
information ;    for  when  a  right  ho- 
imorable  friend  of  his,  who  was 
fiirderof  the  reality  than  the  dreams 
^vfioformation,  made  some  demands 
upoD  him,  his  answer  at  once  show- 
ed  that  he  was  only  ready  to  explain  * 
vben  it  suited  himseltl     But  taking 
op  this  question  on  the  around  of 
the  right  bonoumblegenueman,  he 
iiill  conceived  he  was  entitled  to  ex- 
(kbnadon ;    and  tlierefore  he  was 
annouSy  on  the  very  first  opportuni- 
ty! of  meeting  the  right  honourable 
|*entkman  upon  it,  and  of  conjuring 
the  house  to  enter  upon  an  inquiry 
into  the  whole  of  the  grounds  of  die 
n^ecu    The  bare  fact,  that  a  new 
civtl  Ikt  was  CO  be  arranged*  was 
sufficient  to  bear  him  up  in  stating^ 
^  parliament  were  not  now  enti* 


tied  to  do  what  they  had  never  yet 
ventured  to  do  on  any  former  occa- 
sion,*—to  make  an  additional  grant 
of  money,  and  sanction  an  excess  to 
the  enormous  amount  of  1 20,000/.* 
without  the  most  strict  and  detailed' 
inquiry  into  the  subject  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  house.  The  explana- 
tions and  speeches  which  had  been' 
delivered  in  that  house,  however 
gratifying  they  might  be  in  other' 
respects,  were  certainly  by  no  means* 
satisfactory.  These  speeches  were 
the  language  of  parties ;  but  it  was 
necessary  to  have  something  more 
than  this,  to  have  something  like 
evidence.  How  very  differently  the' 
house  of  commons  had  acted  on  for- 
mer occasions!  When  only  60,000/. 
was  asked  by  Mr.  Jfitt  or  lord 
SiJmouth,  no  less  than  three  select 
comnHttees  were  appointed,  who, 
after  the  most  laborious  and  pahiful 
investigation,  laid  the  grounds  of 
tlieir  opinion  before  the  hou^e. 
There  were  men  to  make  speeches 
then  as  well  as  now.  There  were 
chancellors  of  the  exchequer  who 
could  upon  occasion  state  to  the 
house  the  effects  produced  by  the 
depreciation  of  tlie  circulating  me- 
dium, tlien  as  well  as  now.  The 
house  had  all  that,  then  as  well  as 
now  ;  but  Mr.  Pilt,  lord  Si Jmouih; 
and  those  distinguished  men  who 
composed  the  last  adminibtratiun, 
knew  too  well  the  duty  they  o.ved 
to  the  house,  to  the  people,  and  to 
their  sovereign,  to  usk  the  house  to 
be  satisfied  with  mere  speeches  and 
well-turned  periods  in  m.utcrs  of 
arithmetical  calculation.  l"*liey  pro- 
duced the  report  of  the  committee. 
It  was  very  true,  that  even  after 
these  reports  were  presented,  the 
subject  met  with  much  opposition  ; 
and  it  required  all  the  eloquence  cf 
those  men  afterwards  to  acconiplish 
their  object:  but  then  that  clo- 
queace  wsis  more  in  point  than  at 
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pttsettt*' '  lii  hts  opmion^  as  ample  deaian  of  the  conseqnencct  of  a  re« 

an  int^ttby  ought  now  to  be  gone  fusali  and  set  before  him,  as  cii.cx« 

into  as  was  gone  into  then.    If  he  ample,  the  precedent  of  the  year 

came  to  the  state  of  this  increased  1804*. 

debt,  there  was  nothing  on  the  face  Mr.  Rose  replied,   and  several 
of  the  accounts  to  induce  the  house  oth^r  members  spoke  warmly  on 
in  anywise  to  relax  their  constitu-  the  subj^*  The  report  was  thea 
tional  jealousy.    On  the  contrsLry,  broneht  up  and  read,  and  on  the 
he  would  vehtoreto  say,from  a  view  next  day,  the  29th,  the  bill  was  read 
of  die  items  of  the  account,  there  a  third  time,  passed,  and  sent  to 
was  nothing  which  ought  to  induce  The  house  of  lords,  where  it  was 
them  to  reraz,  but  much  rather  that  of  course  read  the  ftrst  time  with*, 
ought  to  qmcken  their  jealousy,  out  any  observation ;  as  it  was  also 
The  honourable  member  went  into  the  second  time  on  the  4th  of  Feb« 
an  elaborate  examination  of  the  bill,  Feb.6.  The  earl  of  Liverpool  mov« 
and  finished  by  saving  that  the  re-  ed  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  third 
mote  possibility  of  the  ultimate  re-  reading  of  the  royal  household  bilU 
covery  of  his  majesty,    although  andobserved,thathewouldnowtake 
now,  as  well  as  last  year,  his  speedy  the  opportunity  of  «q>latning  the 
xestoration  had  been  so  san&;uinely  subject  with  refermice  to  the  three 
expected  and  prophesied  by  the  bills  now  on  the  table,  all  forming 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  could  part  of  tjie  same  arrangement  (tlie 
in  no  wayjustify  any  such  esublish-  royal  household  bill,  the  hous^ld 
ment.      It  appeared    by  records,  offices  bill,  and  the  regency  ex- 
which  It  was  not  necessary  now  to  penses  bill).   His  lordship  then  ad- 
quote,  that  the  house  had  never  yet  verted  to  what  had  passed  in  the 
Toted  so  lar^e  a  sum  as  chat  now  re*  last  session  of  parliamenc,  when  the 
quired,  in  aid  of  the  civil  list,  with-  regency  was  under  consideration* 
out  a  formal  preliminary^  inquiry ;  and  observed,  that  whatever  opi- 
and  yet  ministers,  at  a  time  when  nions  might  be  entertained  of  toe 
the  vote  of  every  shilling  ought  to  improbability  of  the  king's  recover 
be  most  severely  scrutimzed,  ven-  ry,  thev  must  nevertheless  legislate 
tured  to  make  tms  most  unconstitu-  upon  tne  possibility  of  his  recover- 
tional  demand.    With  respect  to  tng  so  as  to  resume  the  exercise  of 
the  formation  of  a  distinct  court,  the  royal  authority.     His  lordship 
over  which  the  queen  was  to  pre-  then  explatned  the  object  of  the 
side,  no  bvestigation  could  remove  billsy  to  apjjropriate  100,000/.  for  « 
his  objection }  but  into  the  volumi-  household  ior  the  king,  and  to  the 
nous  and  valuable  documents  laid  support  of  his  dignity  and  personal 
upon  the  uble,he  could  not  imagine  comfort;    together  widi  60,000/. 
that  a  more-  proper  time  than  die  the  amouoi  of  the  king's  privy 
present  could  be  found  fcir  investi-  purse*  and  tOfiOOL  to  the  queen,  to 
^tion,  and  it  was  wholly  unbecom-  meet  incidental  expenses,'— -making 
tng  injhe  house  to  refuse  exanwuu  together  170^000^    To  meet  this 
tion^nto   the  comparative  small  charge,  the  prince  of  Wales  had 
amounts  th^  contained,  when  the  consented  to  give  up  to  the  civil 
jpeat  demands  for  the  service  of  the  list  fit>m  his    exchequer   income 
state  were  met  by  the  people  with  50,000/.  and  70,000/.  was  proposed 
such  confidential  readmess.      He  to  be  voted  by  parliament,  making 
iramed  the  right  honourable  gen-  120|000A  leaving  a  deficieocytn  the 

civil 
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ovilltstp  as  transferred  to  the  prince 
v^ent^  of  50»000/.  with»  however, 
acoBiMerablc  difference  of  expensoiu 
ws  bk  majesty's  expenditure  bad  of 
covse  been  considerably  increased 
hf  die  largeness  of  liis  fiusUy.  The 
■oble  caDrl  concluded  by  ejcpressing 
hn  regret  that  the  qoescion  respect* 
ifi|^  the  increase  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  ciyil  list  had  not  on  former 
occasiotts  beea&irljr  met,  instead  of 
icsprting  to  the  mode  of  making 
good  the  deficiency  out  of  other 
foads;  convinced  as  he  was,  that,  if 
the  question  had  been  breught  for- 
ward, it  most  have  been  evident 
jfad,  die  increase  of  the  expetvditure 
w  uaaFoidable,  and  that  it  was  no 
■ore  than  must  have  been  felt  by 
vnrj  petsoo  from^is  own  private 
cxpaiditoze,  and  could  not  be 
avoided* 

LordGienvilleobservedi  that  the 
bin  was  soch  that  he  could  not  en- 
tiielyapprove,  although  he  was  per- 
ftcdy  aware  of  the  dimculty  attend- 
ing a  task  in  making  a  provision  for 
a  case  so  new  and  oistinct  from  any 
filmier  situation  of  things.  He 
agned  with  the  noble  secretary  of 
ttie*  that  ic  was  an  essential  object 
for  their  lordships  to  have  in  view, 
lint  die  arrangement  to  be  formed 
;  not  in  its  nature  necessarily  per- 
and  that*  astheir  hopes  had 
hidierto  tmbappily  dtaappoiot- 
ed,  so  their  ftars  might  be  agreea- 
Uy  undeceived*  Hss£rstobjectidn 
to  die  plan  now.sutoiitled  was, that 
ikm.  it  was  intricate,  .involved,  and 
objure;  whereas  in  his. opinion, 
it  ihould  be,  on  sucb  an  occa- 
mi,  not  merely  clear  and  intelligi- 
ble, bat  $o  clcaur.  and  intelligible 


that  every  man  in.  the  kingdom 
should  understand  it.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  argue  the  que<*tion  of 
the  bill  on  the  principle  of  the  suffi- 
ciency or  excess  of  the  particular 
sums  appropriated  to  different  pur- 
poses. All  their  lordships  iindoubt-, 
edly  felt  the  necessity  of  supporting, 
now  as  well  as  at  any  former  time, 
the  dignity  and  state  belonging  to 
the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  roy- 
alty, and  to  the  person,  in  whatever 
situation  or  labouring  under  what- 
ever calamity,  who  continued  to 
wear  the  crown.  They  all  felt  it 
was  not  merely  for  a  si$:k  person, 
but  a  sick  king,  for  whom  provision 
was  to  be  made.  He  had  often  la- 
mented, that  in  all  the  arrangements 
of  the  civil  list,  two  objects  should 
have  been  combined  so  obviously 
dissimilar  as  the  provision  for  the 
civil  government  of  the  country, 
and  the  expenditure  for  the  royal 
household.  This  was  not  the  pro- 
per opportunity  for  entering  into 
such'  a  consideration ;  but  he  did  ' 
tliink  it  in  due  tin:^  a  subject  highly 
worthy  of  their  lordships'  attention. 
An  extreme  case  might,  indeed,  oc- 
cur, which  would  render  it  expe* 
dient  to  make  some  alteration  with 
reference  to  this  arrangement;  but, 
except  in  such  extreme  case,  it  was 
unquestionably  the  duty  of  the  le- 
gislature, to  respect  the  contract 
which  had  been  entered  into  be- 
tween the  country  and  his  majesty, 
when  he  was  competent  to  give  or 
to  withhold  his  assent.  Tne  bill 
was  then  read  a  third  time;  aad  orr 
the  10th  it  was  passed,  of  which 
notice .  was  sent  to  the  house  of 
commons^ 
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Mr.  Ros^  on  (he  Population  of  England^  Scotland,  and  Wales — Dehite 
on  Mr,  Ryder's  Motion  respecting  the  Nightly  Watch-^Debate  oit 
Mr.  Brougham^s  Motion  respecting  the  J}roits  of  the  Admrralttf — IJ^d 
Folkestone's  Motion  on  the  State  of  Ecclesiastical  Jurtst&ction — Debates  an 
Earl  Fitawiltiafni  Motion  on  the  State  of  Ireland,  and  on  Mr,  Grattan*t 
Motion  on  the  same  Subject — Debate  on  Mr,  LockharVi  Motion  on  Bank' 
Tupt  Members  of  Parliament — Debate  on  Lord  Morpeth's  Motion  on 
the  State  of  Ireland^Mr,  Whitbread  on  the  Riots  at  Nottinghtmi"^ 
Mr.  Grant  on  the  Extension  of  commercial  Interamrse  with  India*^ 
Bill  for  preventing  the  granting  Offices  in  R/eversion— -Motion  in  both 
Houses  of  Thanks  to  Lord  IFellington — Mr,  Creeoetfs  Motion  on  the 
4\per  Cent.  Duties-^ Mr.  IVkitbread's  Motion  on  America — Mr.  Ryder's 
Motion  for  a  BiU  to  punish  the  Rioters  of  Nottingham-^ Debate  on 
Lord  IVellington* s  Pension — Monument  to  General  Crauford — Debater 
on  the  Amiif  Estimates,  and  Colonel  M'  Mahon^s  Pension — Expulsion 
of  Mr,  IVaish — Motion  for  a  BUI  to  punish  fraudulent  Banhers, 


WE  have,  in  the  last  chapter, 
given  a  connected  account 
of  the  discussions  of  the  household 
hill,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
passed  into  an  act,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  both  houses  and  his  royal 
highness  tlie  prince,  previously  to 
the  time  in  which  the  re!;;cnt  en- 
tered on  his  full  powers.  We  shall 
DOW  turn  back  and  review  some 
other  sul>jects  that  engrossed  the 
attention  of  parliament  at  intervals 
during  the  time  we  have  gone  over. 
On  part  of  the  business  which  we 
have  now  to  notice,  debates  had 
in  former  sessions  been  long  and 
vehement.  The  eloquence  of  all 
svdes  of  both  houses  had  shone  forth, 
as  well  on  the  droits  of  the  admi- 
ralty, a4  on  the  state  of  Ireland  5 
and  the  arguments  adduced  by  the 
leaders  of  tlie  parties  who  opposed 
nr  vindicated  the  measures  of  go- 
vernment in  these  particulars,  have 
been  briefly  but  faithfully  recorded 
in  our  former  volumes.  The  reader 
will  readily  perceive  the  necessity 


that  wo  have  for  abridgement  in  our 
reports  of  parliamentary  business^ 
"When  he  reflects  for  a  moment  tliat 
the  debates,  tolerably  at  large,  on 
the  state  of  Ireland,  would, .  ibr 
the  year  181%  more  than  fill  the 
space  which  can  be  afforded  in  our 
volume  to  the  proceedings  of  bodi 
houses  for  the  whole  session,  which 
continued,  with  but  short  adjounl«- 
ments,  more  than  seven  xnDnths. 
So  long,  however,  as  topics  of  im- 
portance and  general  interest  are 
agitated  in  parliament,  so  long  will 
it  be  our  duty  to  follow  its  steps  with 
the  fidelity  of  accurate  reporters. 

Jan.  17.— A  person  appeared  at 
the  house  of  commons,  and  pre- 
sented an  account  of  the  populatioa 
of  Great  Britain,  from  the  year 
1802  to  the  present  period,  disttn* 
guishing  the  increase,  &c.  of  each 
each  particular  year. 

Mr.  Rose  observed,  that  the 
paper  now  laid  on  the  table  was  the 
result  of  an  annual  census,  which 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  year  1802, 

was 
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WIS  by  act  of  parliament  direct-  gone,   and  these  had  been  made 

ed  to  be  taten  throughout  Great  with  some  care,  he  had  reason   to 

Bnain.    He    was    sure  it   would  beUeve  that  there  was   very  little 

crr.ite  «  much  pleasure  as  surprise,  deficiency   in   the    accuracy    with 

thar  this  paper  should  exhibit,  upon  which    the  law    pstablishing    the 

the  Ijsi  ten  years,    no  less  an  in-  census  had  been  carried  into  execn- 

crease  of    the   general  population  tion  in  the  outset.     The  right  hon. 

tba  one  million  and  a  naif.     The  gentleman  riien  entered  into  a  state- 

aagmentation  in  England  amounted  ment,to  show  that  the  great  increase 

to  the  proportion   of  14  per  cent,  of  the  exports  of  com  correspond- 

dot  m  Wales  to    12,   and  that  in  ed  with  and  corroborated  the    in- 

Scoiland  to  13  per  cent.     This  in*  creased  population  exhibited  in  the 

crease,  remarkable  as  it  was  for  its  paper  before  the  house.     From  the 

extent,  was  yet  remarkable  for  an-  year  1775,  (when  Great  Britain  first 

otber  peculiarity,  the    number  of  became  an  importing  country,  hav- 

aaks  being  equ;d  to  the  number  of  ing  before  regularly  exported  corn 

fattales,  together  constitutmg  the  to  her  neighbours),  to  the  end  of 

iocrease.     fa   September  1802  the  the    twelve  following  years,    the 

*fcole    population    amounted     to  balance  of  payments  was   but  in- 

1<J,471,000^  it  was  now,  exclusive  considerably  aifected  by  the  quan- 

of  the  army  and  nav>',  11,901,^)00;  titles  of  com  imported.      In   the 

naldng,    in  conjunction  with  the  year  171^>  up'.vards  of  one  million 

nuKtary  force  of  the  country,  a  to-  sterling  was  transmitted  in     pay- 

talmcreasc  of  upwards  of  1,906,000.  ment  of  corn,   and  this  sum   had 

Tliis  great  addition  to  the  popula-  been  since  gradually  enlarged,  till 

tion  was  the  mere  stxrprising,  when  it  had   reached   the  extraordinary 

k  was  considercni  that  itiad  taken  magnitude  of  between  four  and  five 

pkce  in  the  period  of  a  war  of  un-  miliions  annually  now  sent  out   of 

erampled  duration,  extent  and  ac-  the  kingdom.      It   would   apj^ear 

tivity.    He  was  quite  aware  that  it  also,  by  examining  the  papers  be- 

la^ht  be  said,  that  although  there  fore  the  house,  and  comparing  the 

^^asanimcreaseof  population,  there  quantities     imported  of    dItFerent 

it*dbeen  no  corresponding  increase  grain  in  each  year,  that  wheat,  and 

^  employment :  but*  however  di-  whatever  was  applicable  to  human 

areaiiig  this  want  might  have  been  sustenance,  bore  a  very  large  pro- 

femd  fist  year  among  the  class  of  pqrtion  to  the  whole.     Now  it  was 

fi»mifacturers,he  was  happy  tohave  undoubtedly  true,  that  of  late  years 

ascertainedthat  it  had  been  confined  inclosures  had  been  greatly  mujti- 

lothatclassj-and  that  it  had  already  plied  i  but  this   mukiplication  had 

fecome  much  less  severe  and  ex-  certainly  not  kept  pace  with  the  in- 

ttnsire  than  it  had  been  experienced  creased  consumption  of  the  coun- 

«» the  course  of  the  last  year.  Per-  try,  and  it  remained  for  the  house 

'^^pssome  gentlemen  might  be  dis-  to  discover  and  adopt  the  most  ad- 

P^«dto  attribute  part  of  the  appa-  visable  means  to  supply  what  was 

^t  increase  in  the  population   to  still  defective,  and,  by  diciinishing 

^  improved  skill  and  accuracy  of  the  necessity  of  such  excessive  im- 

^W  who  were  engaged  in  form-  portations,  at  once  improve  the  re- 

"^  ^  estimate  ;  and  although  this  venue  and  promote  the   agricultn- 

^tiicm  had  anqfuestionably  weight,  ral  interests  of  the   kingdom.     It 

y^  asfirashis  owninquiiics  nad  was  ;iow  pretty  manifest  that  the 

svstem 
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^st«m  of  Inctosures,  however  be- 
neficial and  general  it  had  become, 
wa&tKK  alone  adequate  to  the  ob- 
ject'' in  view  $  and  amon^  other 
nfeans  that  might  be  devised,  he 
considered  that  additional  encou- 
ragement to  the  cultivation  of  pota- 
toes might  be  highly  advantageous. 
This  description  of  cultivation  had 
the  peculiar  recommendation  of  be- 
ing within  the  power  of  the  poorest 
individual  that  inhabited  a  cottage 
with  a  piece  of  land,  however 
small,  attached  to  it.  There  was 
also  another  expedient  that  had 
been  too  long  much  neglected,  and 
could  not,  in  hh  opinion,  too  strong- 
ly engage  legislative  considt^ration, 
he  meant  the  due  encouragement 
and  extension  of  the  fisheries.  It 
could  not  fail  to,  excite  surprise, . 
that  a  maritime  country  like  Great 
Britain,  and  from  her  geographical 
situation  possessing  so  many  facili- 
ties for  enjoying  every  advantage 
of  prosperous  and  extensive  fisheries, 
should,  even  to  the  present  da^, 
have  derived  nearly  all  her  supplies 
of  cured  fish  from  settlements 
abroad.  He  could  not  help  think- 
ing that^  by  influence  and  persua- 
sion,, any  prejudice  or  aversion  to 
a  particular  kind  of  food  might  be 
overcome  among  the  bulk  of  the 
people.  As  an  instance  of  the  pro- 
'digious  difierence  in  the  compara- 
tive cheapness  of  different  sor(s  of 
food,  he  had  himself  recently  been 
enabled  to  sell  9  herrings  ^nd 
22  pounds  of  potatoes  for  16d. 
Where  it  was  thus  evident  that  a 
saving  to  so  great  an  amount  mighf 
be  efiected,  it  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  it  should  be  duly 
considered ;  he  had  cai(^lated  that, 
by  the  adoption  of  proper  measures 
tending  to  this  purpose,  an  abridge- 
ment might  be  made  of  three  mil- 
lions out  of  the-  four  or  five  now 
every  year  sent  out  of  the  country 


in  payment  for  imported  com. 
The  further  extension  of  the  British 
fisheries  might  be  productive  of 
another  great  advantage  in'  furnish* 
ing  employment  to  the  surplus  part 
or  the  population.  One  nundred 
thousand  men  might,  he  conceived* 
be  easily  employed  in  this  way.  He 
was  aware  that  he  had  taken  np 
the  time  of  the  house  in  entering 
on  a  subject  that  was  not  regularly 
before  it }  but  he  trusted  tlie  yexj 
great  importance  of  the  subject 
would  justify  him  in  its  opinion. 

Mr.  Brougham  .  professed  bis 
great  satisfaction,  both  at  the  ac-> 
counts  commented  on  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  and  the  observa^- 
tions  which  had  fallen  from  hiin, 
appearing  to  him,  as  they  did» 
highly  important  and  judicioys* 
He  did* not  rise  at  present,  just  in* 
formed  as  he  was  at  that  moment 
of  the  facts  stated  by  the  right  hon« 
gentleman,  tp  enter  into  the  dis-' 
cussion  of  them,  but  to  require  the 
attention  ^of  the  house  to  one  or 
two  remarks  which  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  papet  before  the  house 
naturally  suggested  to  his  mind. 
He  was  not  entirely  ready  Jto  agree 
with  him,  that  the  whole  of  the 
nominal  increase  of  population 
which  the  last  census  exhibited,  wa^ 
a  real  increase.  In  the  year  lS02y 
when  this  census  was  first  taken, 
the  whole  machinery  for  carrying 
it  into  effect  was  necessarily  incomr 
plete.  Not  pnly  did  this  now  move 
■^h  more  ease  and  efficacy^  but 
the^e  should  aUo  be  taken  rhto  ac- 
count the  jmproved  experienf^  of 
tjie  various  officers  whose  duty  it 
was  to  conduct  it.  The  numetotis 
prejudices  that  had  originally  ex* 
isted  against  agcneral  enumergtibny 
arising  in  some  degree  from  a  supet- 
stitious  construction  of  a  pottion'^^txf 
scriptural  history,  and  from  Other 
causes,  must  have  operated' ^tttmg- 
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If  agamst  the  accuracy  of  the  jation  of  Ireland.  If  the  popuLi^ 
rarlier  retanis.  It xnight^  indeed^ be  tion  of  Ireland  was  not  considered 
aid,  that  the  error  may  as  well  have  any  part  of  the  effective  strength 
been  one  of  excess  above  the  actual  of  the  empire*  it  should  be  avowed  ; 
number,  as  of  deficiency  under  it.  but,  if  it  were  considered  as  forming 
Ir  was  fair,  however,  to  conclude  a  part,  it  ought  not  to  have  been 
that  errors  of  this  kind,  and  pro-    omitted. 

ceedtn?  from  the  causes  to  wnich  mighti.y  watch  of  thb  MErao- 
he  had  alluded,  must  be  errors  of  polis. 

defect,  not  of  excess.    The  popula-        Mr.  Ryder  rosetomo\reforaconi- 
tion  of  Europe  had  been  calculated    mittee  to  examine  into  the  existing 
to  have  doubled  once  only  in  520    state  of  the  nightly  wat<:h  of  Lon* 
jears ;  and  with  tliese  facts  in  his    dpn,  and  its    immediate  vicinity, 
eje,  he  could  not  but  look  at  this    Although,    he    observed,    tha^    ic 
apparent  increase  with  some  degree    would  not  be  necessary  for  htm  to 
of  suspicion.    There  was  another    enter  at  length  into  the  present  con- 
material  point  on  which  it  was  also    dition  of  the  nightly  watch  of  tiiis 
proper,  as  connected  with  the  sub«    city,  yet  it  might  be  right  in  the 
ject  before  the  house,  that  accurate    outset  to  observe,,  that  if  the  mo- 
mqahy  should  be  made,  and  this    tion  with  which  he  should  ccHidude 
was  the  present  amount  and  the    rested  solely  on  the  horrible  mur- 
iate increase  that  had  taken  place    ders  recently  perpetratedy  the  as- 
i&  die  poor's  rates.     Neither  could    sassination  of  two  whole  families, 
he  snppress  his  regret  that  the  cen-    which  had,  as  it  were,  thrown  the 
SOS  had  not  been  extended  to  the    whole  nation  into  a  stale  of  terror, 
sitter  kingdom.      It  would  have    he  should  not  be  of  opinion  that  it 
been  in  the  highest  degree  satisfac-    was  supported   on    any  sufficient 
tory,  now  that  they  werd  about  to    foundation,    because  he  was  con- 
take  into  their  grave  consideration    vinced  that  the  house  would  think 
t  subject  of-  sucn  transcendent  and    that  no  system  of  police,  however 
vital  importance  as  the  condition    excellent,  could  be  invented  <!om' 
and  the  wrones,  the  claims  and  the    petent   to    prevent    wretches,    de- 
rights,  of  the  Irish  peeple,  had  they    graded    low  enough  beneath  hu- 
heen  previously  put  in  possession    manity^  to    commit   such    brutal 
of  correct  returns  of  the  numerical    crimes,  from  executing  their  de- 
$treDs:th  of  the  Irish  population,    tested    purposes.      He    admitted. 
He  Seeply  lamented  the  want  of    however,  that  the  more  perfect  the 
such  information,   and  hoped  the    police}  the  more  probable  would 
time  was  not  far  distant  when  a    be  their  detection.     Those  gentle- 
censos,  not  less  genial  and  mi-  ~  men,    who,   from  foreign  travel, 
note  than  that  of  Great  Britain,    were    acquainted   with    the  plans 
wooldbe  taken  in  the  sister  kinedom.    adoptod  abroad,  where  a  military 
Mr.  Peter   Moore    complained    police    was    established  and    sup- 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.    ported  twith  all  the  energy  of  de- 
pose) had  unnecessarily  descanted    spotism,  and  restrained  by  no  re- 
<m  a  subject  not  regularly  before    spect  for  the  property  or  feelings  of 
the  housc^  and  in  reference  to  a    the  inhabitants,   were  aware  that 
paper  that  was  falsely  called  a  re-    crimes,  at  the  mention  of  which 
tnm  of  the  British  empire,  since    Englishmen  shuddered,  were  per- 
a  totaBy  excluded  the  whole  popu-    petrated  there  almost  nightly,  at- 
tracting 
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tractinp  Kttl  e  compararive  observa- 
tion :  Port ui lately  for  us^  such  atro- 
cities   seldo.'m    occurred^    as    was 
proved    hj    the    universal    alarm 
vhich  such  enormities  diflfused.    It 
was  impofsibley  however,  that  we 
could  shut  our  eyes  to  offences  of 
less   magnitude   indeed    in    ibese 
.  times,  but  which  at  other  periods 
would  be  reckoned  among  crimes 
of  the  dec'pest  dye.   They  however 
aln^)st  as  :nearly  affected  the  safety 
of  the  pe  rsons  and  property  of  in- 
;   dividuals^  and  they  had  been  per- 
petrated within  these  two  or  three 
months,  to  an  extent  hitherto  un- 
Icnowli,  ^though  the  public  prints 
had  often  exaggerated  the  fact,  and 
at  other  times  stated  circumstances 
completely  unfounded.   The  house 
might  not  be  aware  how  the  law 
stood    upon    this    subject.      The 
nightly  watch  was  in  general  vested 
in  the  officers  of  each  parish,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1774?  that 
parliament  thought  it  right  to  in- 
stitute, an  inquiry,  with  a  view  to 
form  an  organized  and  uniform 
plan  and  nigntly  watch,  which  was 
to  apply  to  fifteen  of  the   most 
populous  parishes  of  London  and 
Westminster.    By  the  statute  after- 
wards passed,  trustees  were  to  be 
appointed,  who   were  to  appoint 
the  watchmen  and  patroles  in  the 
districts  named.   It  might  easily  be 
imagined,  that  an  act  passed  so 
long  since  should  at  this  time  be 
found  defective,  from  the  enormous 
increase  of  the  population  of  the 
metropolis,  and  from  other  circum- 
stances, which  it  was  not  necessary 
here  to  enumerate.    It  would  be 
proper,  however,  to  notice  one  : — 
the  act  requires  that  the  trustees 
should  appomt,  for  the  purpose  of 
guarding  the  streets  at  night,  able- 
bodied  men.    The  experience  of  all 
persons  must  convince  them 'that 
the  watchmen   usually   employed' 


did  not,  by  any  means,  answer  the 
description   required.-i— The    riglit 
hon.  gentleman  had  been  credibly 
informed,   that  in  many  parishes 
such  men  were  appointed  watch- 
men who  were  incapable  of  gain- 
ing support  by  any  other  means. 
It  might  be  a  question  whether,  if 
the    house    should    agree  to  tlie 
appointment  of  a  committee,  the; 
provisions    of  this  particular    act 
would  not  be  to  be  considered,  as 
well  as  the  contents  of  many  odier 
local  statutes  passed  to  provide  a 
nightly  watch  in  various  parishes  ; 
or  whether  it    would  be  deemed 
more  advisable  to  alter,  by  a  new 
bill,  the  whole  system  which  had 
been  hitherto  acted  upon ;.  whether 
it  would  be  more  advantageous  to 
enforce  the  enactments  of  existing 
stamtesy  and  to  strengthen  them 
by  new  provisions,  so  as  to.  intro- 
duce little  innovation,  or  to  com- 
pletely change  the  plan  hitherto 
pursued.    Of  this  the  committee 
would  be  the  proper  persons  to  de- 
termine ;    but  the  opinion  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  founded  on 
the  litde  information  he   had  yet 
received,  was,  th^tanynew  statute, 
entirely    subverting  the     present 
system    of  nightly  watch,   would 
not  be  founcT  necessary  or   expe- 
dient.    It  iC'ould  be  evident  that, 
should  the  inquiry  proposed  be  in- 
stituted, a  vast  variety  of  local  in-* 
terests  must  be  brought  under  f  on. 
templation,  as  they  would  be  n^atew 
rially   affected  by    any   measures 
adopted.    The  parish  of  Paxier^s, 
for  instance,   was  subdivided  into' 
no  less  than  seven  districts^  and 
each  district  possessed  a  local  act  f 
it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  had 
suggested  the  propriety  of  investi- 
gating this  ipiportant  but  compli- 
cated subject,  by  means  of  a  com- 
mittee ;   not   being,    for    various 
reasons,  prepared  to  offer  to  the 

house 
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ln»ise  any  provisions  m  die  shape    1210;  in   1809»    1312;    in   ISIO. 

crabilJ.    In  the  committee  would    1424'.      The    number    who    were 

cfrcunl J  be  included  the  names  of   committed  during  the  year   IS  11 

t'i£  members  for  London,  West-    had  not  been  ascertained;  but  from 

miriitcr,    Middlesex,    and  Surrey,    this  statement  it  appeared  that,  in 

He  concluded  by  moving,  "  That    five  years  only,  the  augmentation 

a  select  committee  be  appointed  to    of  oflFcnders  was  to  the   extent  of 

casider  the  state  of  the  nightly    525.     It  would  be  recollected  also, 

«2tchin  tlie   xnetropolis,  ana  the    that    during    all    this  period   the 

parishes  adjacent.*'  country  had  been  at  war  ;  and  it 

Sir  Samuel  Roroilly  was  by  no    was   univers-.iUy    admitted,    that, 

means  disposed  to  concur  with  the    during  the  time  of  peace  tlie  com- 

n-^tioa  just  read.     He  was  much    mission  of  crimes  was  much   more 

saq>rised  at  the  confined  terms  in    frequent,  when  a  number  of  ,  per« 

vbich  it  was  couched ;  and  after    sons,  in  their  capacities  most  use- 

the  transactions  which  hod  recently  .  ful  and  deserving  subjects,    were 

been  witnessed  in  the  metroplis,  he    turned  adrift,  without  any  means 

w^s  convinced  that  there  were  few    of  gaining  a  livelihood  but  by  dc- 

hiiiidaals  who  did  not  expect  a    predations  upon  society.    At  pre- 

measure  of  much  more  extensive    sent  it  was  found,  that  in  time  of 

(ferafion  than  that  suggested.   He    war«  and  not  of   peace,   oEences 

<lould  have  thought  that  a  com-    against    the    criminal    law    were 

mittee  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of   greatly  multiplying.     What  then, 

tht  late  increase  offelonies»  or  i|ito    it  would  be  right  to  inquire,  were 

'^e  state  of  the  police  of  the  me-    the  causes  to  which  this  augmenta- 

tropoli^  would  have  .been  much    tion  was  to  be  attributed  r   Many 

^tter  ad^^ed  to  the  exigencies  of    might  be  urged,  but  at  present  he 

UK  case.    Judging  from  tne  means    would  only  notice  a  few, with  a  view 

ot  bformation  which  all  possessed,    to  impress  upon  the  house  the  abso- 

^  which  might  in  a  gfeat  moa-    lute  necessity  of  going  into  a  more 

sure  be  credited*   no   man  could    extensive  examination  of  this  sub- 

J^ubtfor  a  moment,  that  crimes    jecttlian  would  be  embraced  by  a 

i^  of  late  been  more  frequent,    committee  appointed  on  tlie  nightly 

«ii  that  those   crimes  were  of  a    watch.    The  first  cause,  perhaps, 

nu^»re  atrocious  character.    The  re-    was  the  system  of  punishment,  so 

turns  apon  the  table  of  the  house,    long,  and  he  would  say,  without 

^liich  he  had  thought  it  necessary    meaning  any  offence  to  individuals, 

to  more  for,  sofiEiciently  establislied    so  obstinately  persevered  in :    he 

^■■i  fact.    It  also  appeared  from    did  not  allude  to  the  punishment  of 

ti-em,  that  for  the  last  five  or  six^   death,  so  seldom  inflicted,  but  to 

H'irs,    tiie  increase    of  crimes  in    the  punishment  endured  by  crimi- 

Undonaad  Middlesex  only,  had    nals  for  lesser  offences,  promiscuous 

^  gradual  and   regular  ;    and    imprisonment,  where  men  fon  com- 

gentlcmca  would  be  surprised  to    paratively  slight  and  most  heinous 

tni  how  rapid  it  had  been,  inclu-    crimes,  the  youngest  and  the  oldest 

' 'n^  only  those  committed  to  take    villains,    were  confined  together, 

u^ar  trial  for  felonies  of  various    particularly  on  board  tlie  hulks ; 

^'Jiib,  at  the  Old  ^ailey. — In  the    and  when  they  were  discharged,  no 

>ur  1^,  the  number  of  criminals    means  of  gaining  a  liring  was  pro- 

^'W-SK);  iu  1807,  1017;  in  1808,    vided  for  them.    Aftei   studying 

for 
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for  years,  these  unfortunate  persons    demned.    He  admitted  that  poSce 
were  thrust  out  of  these  colleges  of    officers  were,  generally  speaktng»  a 
vice,  to  practice  upon  society  the    very  useful  body  of  men ;  but  umess 
lessons  they  had  learnt.     He  knew    it    could  be   supposed    that  they 
not  wherher  the  fact  were  so,  but    would  not  be  governed  bj  the  same 
it  was  certainly  a  very  general  be-    feeling  that  actuate  all  the  rest  of 
lief,  that  the  crimes  lately  perpe-    mankind^    but   wouH  be  swayed 
tratedwereinagreat  measure  owing    only  by  a  consciousness  of  what 
to  a  recent  unusual dischargeof  con-    was  their  duty,  he  feared  that  the 
vtcts  from  the  hulks,  to  whom  no    plan  of  screening  criminals,  for  the 
moral  instruction  had  been  afford-    sake  of  obtaining  rewards  subse- 
ed,  no  trade  had  been  taught,  and  '  quently  offered,  would  still  conti* 
no  employment  givep.     It  would    nue.    The  right  honourable  gen- 
have  been  imaf^ined  that  the  late    tleman had  talked  of  crimes  otthe 
examples    would    have  convinced    barbarous  nature  lately  witnessed 
niinisters  of  the  absolute  necessit)^    in  London,  as  matters  of  nightljr 
of  a  change  in  the  criminal  law:  but    occurrence  abroad. ,  On  what  data 
upon  this  point  it  was  not  necessary,  he  had  founded  this  assertion*    it 
to  enlarge^     as  a  committee  has    was  impossible  that  he  (sir  S.  Ro- 
been  appointed  upon  the  subject,    milly)  could  ever  guess,  as  in  «H 
whose  report  would  be  hereafter    the  books  he  had  ever  read,  or  in 
discussed,   although  he    feared  it    the  countries   he    had    travelledt 
would  not  embrace  so  wide  a  field    he  had  not  found  it  to  be  the  fact, 
as  could  be  wished.      The  very    If^ Paris  were  alludefi  to,  he  would 
system  adopted  at    police    offices    say,  after  visiting  it  several  times 
tended  to  increase  the  crimes  it  was    during  his  life,  he  did  not  believe 
their  object  tp  prevent,  particularly    that  it  was  now,  or  ever  had  been 
the  custom  of  giving  rewards  for    the  case,  and  diat  there    was   no 
the  detection  of  criminals  of  parti-    kingdom  where  crimes  of  the  black- 
cttlar  descriptions.      It  should  be    est    kind    were    committed    with 
remembered,  that  upon  the  police    greater  insolence  and  audacity  than 
officers  alone  depended  the  detec-    tn  Great  Britsun.     Not  oidy  was  a 
tion  of  criminals,    who  were  ac-    nightly    watch    necessary,   but    a 
quainted  with  all  the  haunts  of  sus*    daily  watch  was  equally  imporunt; 
picious  characters,  and  who  had  it    for  frequent  instances  of  robberies 
in  theii  power  either  to  screen  or  to    occurred  almost  at  noon  day,  and 
produce  an  object  of  public  justice :    yet  this  circumstances  seamed  never 
if  large  rewards  were  offered  upon    to  have  entered  the  mind  of  the 
every  occasion,  it  was  the  interest    right   honourable    gentleman.     A 
not  to  prevent,  but  to  multiply  cri-    third  cause  of  the  increase,  of  of- 
mtnals,    and    to  defer   producing    fenders    was  certainly  the  lottery,, 
them  antil  it  was  found  necesssCry    which  reduced  thousand  stoPovertj, 
to  offer  a  bounty  for  their  convic-    the  mother  of  all  crimes  :  could  it 
tion.     Such  an  injudicious  system,    be  contended,  that  because  the  lot- 
which  was  first  established  by  the    tery  supplied   the  paltry  sum  of 
4th  William    and    Mary,    which    500,000/..  a  year,  it  was  to  be  con- 
offered  a  reward   of  40/.    on  the    tinued  ?  He  did  not  wish  to  mingle 
punishment  of  a  highwayman,  and    political  dissention  in  a  question  of 
seconded  by.  a  statute  of  *Queen    this  kind ;  but  he  could  not  avoi4 
Anne,  could  not  be  too  much  con-    saying,  that  it  was  not  the  iopfdy  thus 

gained 
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pineJ  tilt  was  the  iralnce-  and  he  could  not  permit  It  to  oc- 
D^QCl  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  cupy  the  attcntron  of  the  bouse 
iiiinu  oflices  of  coonniiBiorcrE  without  be^tawine  a  few  vordc 
•ad  otben  that  were  thereby  {ilaced  upon  it,  Heconie^sed.that  he  bad 
a  the  diiposal  of  the  mhilster.  heard  nothing  from  the  gentlemen 
Toe  principat  bkbiu  of  pTcvenung  on  tbeoppoiite  side,  nhich  appeared 
cor,  )ifieraU,irasthe.initruction  to  him  materiaily  to  affect  the  ge- 
M  the  lower  elates ;  opening  their  neral  scope  of  his  right  honourable 
iiiir,ili  to.  a  new  sphere,  showing  friend's  mntion,  which  embratcd 
M*  wnrces  of  happiness,  and  a  sufficiency  of  topics  for  the  con- 
pclntiag  out  new  means  of  gaining  sidenitton  of  the  committee,  and 
1  wbwteBce.  He  tmsted  uiat  the  those  topics  of  great  magnitude  and 
Boiioo  BD[  froni  the  chair  would  interest.  The  motion,  indeed,  as 
btvitbaiawn,  and  sobmitiec  in  a  it  stood  now,  went  to  provide  a 
suIiiDorecaBiprehemive  form.  practical  remedy  for  a  practical 
Hr.WiltiaBi  Smith,  after  com-  evil)  and  he  deprecated  any  ad- 
pliaating  sir  Samuel  Romilly  on  miitnre  of  theoretical  views,  which 
''«ipeech  just  delivered,  eipressed  could  only  clog  and  encumber 
til  diappcannnent  that  he  had  not  the  question  in  its  prewni  form. 
narioM  b^  Kioving  an  amend-  In  adverting,  however,  to  the  dif- 
nmt  M  the  propoaal  of  the  right  ference  of  opinion  which  the  qoes- 
-nuimble  gentleaian,  as  he  tion  bad  excited,  he  was  fiot  snr-' 
i"-^  a  much  more  enensive  prised;  for  it  was  one  that  involved 
i^id  of  inquiry  ought  to  be  en-  the  most  material  interests  of  the 
'.(rnlTipao.  No  man  who  attended  metropolis,  and  which,  therefore, 
w  ilie  cticnmst-ncet  of  the  late  could  hardly  be  expected,  from  its 
^'liantu  outrages  on  the  families  scope,  to  be  discus^d  with  any 
t'  Menrk  ftbrr  and  Williamsoii',  thing  like  unanimity,  or  with  di»- 
»«Tilutatbel<xser«fienCetaince  patch.  Tlie  first  business,  how- 
^MBtijoed,  could  doubt  knit  that  ever,  was  to  provide,  as  soon  as 
'-^•ereperpecratoiby  ftgang  of  possible,  a  practical  remedy  for 
fihiat,  of  whom  few  tr  no  traces  what  was  certainly  a  practical  evil  t 
^  yet  been  discovered  :  if  the  and  he  wished,  therefore,  that  this 
ri.ebdy  vaich  had  been  in  its  best  primary  object  might  sot  be  em- 
*8«i  how,  he  iiKjntred,  could  it  barrassed  by  any  complication  of 
iwied  to  die  detection  of  the  topics,  orbyary  consideration  of 
■MidwtTi?  The  attention  of  the  those  remote  and  theoretical  causes 
-^iwaiaboat  to  be  directed  to  of  the  late  alarming  increase  of 
'W«  of  comparative  little  impor-  offences.  With  regard  to  what 
'■•':*-  However  conSned  the  mo-  had  been  mid  by  an  honourable 
*/(•  {sopned  might  be,  hewasfar  member  respecting  the  offering  re- 
wards for  the  apprehension  of  of. 
fencien,  mwch  he  thought  might  be 
urged  upon  that  subject  j  and  with 
faim  indeed  it  was  a  question,  not 
whether  those  rewards  should  he  ' 
abolished,'  but  whether  ihey  should 
not  be  iiBCTBased  (  whether  they 
should  not  be  gmihiated,  and  given' 
is  an  inverse  ratio  to  what  they  now 
~«.  E  ■  are. 
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are^  namely^  a  greater  reward  for    state  any  objection  to  the  ftiotton 
the  apprehension  of  a  criminal  be-    itself,  but  to  the  narrow  scope  which 
fore  he  art  ires  at  th^t  pitch  of  enor-    it  embraced^    He  adverted  to  the 
mity  which  now  caUs  forth  a  high    general  increase  of  offences  which 
rewurdy  than  after  he  had  attained    nad   been  taking  place  for   some 
to  that  eminence  in  vice.    All  this,    time  past;  and  he  professed  I»s  opi- 
however,  must  be  matter  of  mature    nion  that  the  nightly  watch*  how- 
and  deliberate  discussion.    In  re-    ever  efficiently  it  might  be  constitu*- 
ferring  to  the  supposed  association    ted,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet 
of  the  police  officers  with  those    the  evil.  How,  indeed,  was  the  im- 
wliom  they  wire  only  waiting  to    provement  of  the  Rightly  watch  to 
pounce  upon  as  their  prey,  when    mtroduce  a  better  system  of  police  ? 
they  were  arrived  at  due  maturity    And  he  was  thoroughly  convinced, 
in  wickedness,  it  was  an  assertion    that  \«»iat  was  wanted  was  not  mere- 
which  might  or  might  not  be  true,    ly  a  reformation  of  the  nightly 
he  could  not  pretend  to  say  ;  but  it    watch,  but  a  general  improvexnenc 
was  one  whicn  had  been  constantly    of  the  police  of  the  country.  -  He 
made  from  the  time  of  Jonathan    therefore  proposed  an  amendment, 
Wild  to  the  present  moment.     He    that  the  committee  should  inquire 
could  not,  however,  bring  himself    into  the  state  of  the  police,  as  well 
to  believe  that  any  thing  was  to  be    as  that  of  the  nightly  watch.    To 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  se*    this  Mr.  Ryder  assented, 
wards  offered,  in  producing  that       Sir  Francis   fiurdett  observed, 
increase  of  offences  which  was  now    that  he  had  not  the  slightest  objec- 
become  so  notorious.    In  respect  to    tion  to  make  to  "the  present  motion 
the  recent  murders,  (the  perpetra-    as  a  practical  remedy  for  a  practi- 
tion  of  which  was  a  thing  which  no    cal  evil,  and  he  thought  that  the 
nightly    watch,     however     vigi-    nightly  watch  might  be  constituted 
Unt,    nor  any  system    of  police,    in  such  an  effective  manner  as  al- 
however  perfect,  could  have  pre-    most  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  a 
vented,)  the    best   check,  indeed,    police.     lie  did  not  see,  indeed, 
upon  such  enormities,  was  to  be    why,  instead  of  a  hired  watch,  every 
found  in  the  j^efneral,  sentiment  of    householder  might  not,  in  regular 
mankmd,  which  hunts  down  such    rotation,  form  the  watch  of  their 
offences  by  the  cry  of  universal  ab-    respective  parishes,  as  was,  in  some 
tkorrence.    He  concluded  by  obser-    sort,  the  practice  of  our  ancestors, 
ving,  that  he  had  heard  nothin^^    This  system  would,  besides,  have 
advanced  against  the  motion  of  his    the  advantage  of  forming  a  kind  of 
right  honourable  friend,  as  it  stood,    milftary  education ;  a  very  gentle 
which  could  be  at  all  considered    one,  indeed,  but  y^  such  a  one  as 
as    affecting   it.      There    might,    might  produce  those  habits  in  die 
indeed,  be  a  modve  why  the  house    people  which  wonld  be  of  incalcula- 
should  carry  its  inquiries  further ;    ble  advantage  in  the  event  of  an : 
.  but  the  present  motion,  as  far  as  it    invasion,  or  of  any  popular  tumults, 
went,    was  practically  good«  and    Hoping,  therefore,  that  some  such 
he  d'vd'not  wish  to  see  the  attention    plan  might  be  in  the  contemplatiga 
of  the  Committee  embarrassed  by    ofthecommittee,the  motion  should 
i.rnplicatbg  it  with  other  considera-    bave.hrs  cordial  support, 
tions,  Mr.  Sheridan  began  by  aaimad* 

M^  Aberci^bie   rosci  not  to   verting  upon  what  appeared  to  him 
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to  be  the  extraordinary  conduct  of 
tt^  right  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Ryder)  upon  a  subject  of  such 
dScAcj  and  importance.  After 
the  alarms  that  the  recent  atrocities 
iiad  spread  through  every  part  of 
the  metropolis-— after  the  general 
and  fererlsh  anxiety  of  the  public 
for  redress  and  protection^  down 
came  the  right  honourable  gende- 
xnan  to  that  house,  and,  in  order  to 
raaoTe  at  once  and  efifectually  ai* 
hj  all  alarm  and  anxiety  whatever, 
solenmly  proposes  that  a  committee 
iiKmld  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
^  state  and  condition  of  the  night- 
ly watch.  This  would  have  been 
at  any  time  the  n^ekest  of  all  meek 
fn^x)sitiofis  (  but  at  the  present 
crisis  it  was  not  only  the  meekest, 
but  he  mast  beg  pardon  if  he  added, 
(at  dlUest  proposition  that  could 
pottibly  have  been  made.  The  state 
cftbc  nightly  watch!  Why,  what 
became  of  the  act  of  parliament  that 
created  in  each  parish  the  appotnt- 
Bieut  and  control  of  those  watch- 
toea  ?  Were  not  the  provisions  of 
^  act  sufficient,  if  carried  into  ef- 
^  to  provide  for  and  maintain  the 
peace  o[  the  metropolis  ?  And  if 
t^were,  liad  the  magistrates,  or 
jW  persons  intrusted  with  carry- 
ing those  provisions  into  effect, done  ' 
tiitir  duty  ?  Had  not  the  several 
P^^ei  ample  powers  to  enforce 
the  regulations  of  the  act,  and  se- 
cure iheir  respective  peiice  and  safe- 
ty? Bat  though,  by  the  laws,  the 
PiJwer  was  lodged  in  each  parish, 
they  were  now  called  upon  to  inquire 
hid  the  state  of  the  nightly  watch. 
Wiynot  go  on,  and  move  for  an  in- 
^juiryinto  the  state  of  the  parish 
Wineries  ?  But  the  right  honoura- 
We  secretary  came  before  them 
^m4all  of  information ;  he  told 
l^  that  the  act  required  able* 
todied  watchmen;  and  then  he 
^M  them  that  the  men  employed 


were  not  able-bodied,  because,  for- 
sooth, they  were  weak,  old  and  de» 
crepid— .very    satisfactory    reasons 
certainly  why  they  could  not  be  very 
active,  young  and  vigilant;    and 
then  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man told  them  further,  that  these 
sort  of  men  were  unfit  for  their 
situations;    that    the   service,   in 
short,  wanted  recruits ;  and  that  as 
at  present  there  was  no  watch  to 
protect  the  city  at  night,    there- 
fore they  ought  to  proceed,  with  all 
due  deliberation,  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  nightly  watch.    Wlioa 
the  horrible  atrocities    were  first 
committed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Shadwell,  they  all  remembered  how 
eager  vulgar  prejudice  was  to  fasten 
upon  a  foreigner — people  grew  all 
of  a  sudden  thoroughly  persuaded  * 
that  there  was  evidence  upon  th* 
face  of  those  murders  to  show  that 
they  were  perpetrated  by   Portu- 
guese, and    by  none  but    Poriu- 
fuese :— Oh  !   who  could  do  it  but 
ortuguese  ?  was  the  general  cry. 
Prejudice,  however,  did  not  long 
stand  still  upon  the   Portuguese. 
The  next  tribe  of  foreigners  ar- 
raigned  and  convicted,  were  the 
Irish — it  was  nothing  but  an  Ivish 
murder,  and  could  have  been  done 
only  bv  Irishmen.      Beastly  as  this 
prejudice  was,  the  Shadwell  magis- 
tracy were  nor  ashamed  to  act  up  to 
it  in  all  the  meanness  and  bigotry 
of  its  indignant  spirit,  viewing  the 
murder  in  no  less  a  light  than  that 
of  a  popish  plot.  They  commenced 
an  indiscriminate  hunt    alter  the 
Irish  people :  when  they  had  thena 
before  them,  in  order  to  come  at 
once  to  the  plot,  they  began  with 
the  deep  leader  of  ••  Are  you  a  pa- 
pist ?**  or,  **  If  you  deny  that  you 
are,  show  thai  you  don't  icnow  how 
to  cross  ypurself."      Amidst  this 
general    suspicion   of   aliens    and 
frishmeny  be  wished  to  know  if 
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the  right  honourable  gentleman 
thought  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
Alien  office.  He  asked  if  he  had 
ever  any  consultation  upon  this  sub- 
ject with  the  gentleman  at  the  head 
of  the  Alien  office.  Had  he  asked 
Mr.  Reeves  one  question  about  this 
formidable  proposition  of  inquiring 
into  the  state  of"  the  nightly  watch  ? 
He  asked  that  right  honourablegen- 
tleman»  if  he  had  ever  been  in  the 
same  room  with  Mr.  Reeves  ?  if  he 
had  ever  seen  him  for  the  last  year 
and  a  half  ?  From  this  one  circum- 
stance the  house  would  see  what 
sort  of  a  head  of  police  they  had  rn 
their  present  state  secretary  for  the 
home  department.  Did  he  consult 
with  the  head  of  the  Alien  office  ? 
Did  he  consult  with  the  proper  offi- 
cers of  the  districts  ?  Did  he  consult 
with  the  police  magistrates  of  any 
of  the  divisions?  Did  he  consult 
with  any  one  likely  to  give  him 
information  upon  the  subject  ?  If  he 
did  not»  and  he  (Mr.  Sheridan)  be- 
lieved he  did  not,  then  was  it  to  be 
the  less  wondered  at^  that  the  right 
honourable  secretary  for  the  home 
department  had  thought  it  suffi- 
cicnty  upon  such  an  occasion,  to  be 
delivered  of  his  solemn  proposition 
for  inquiring  into  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  tlie  nightly  watch  ?  But 
grave  and  solemn  as  this  proposi- 
tion was,  the  right  honourable  se- 
cretary had  agreed  lo  abandon  it,- 
and  for  wliat  ?  An  amendment, 
that  was  as  odd,  and  a  new  proposi- 
tion for  ajnending  an  oiriginal  mo- 
tion, as  any  he  had  ever  heard  pro- 
posed. In  general,  an  amendment 
was  some  small  addition  to,  or  alte- 
ration of,  the  words  of  the  original 
snotion— but  here  the  original  mo« 
tion  was  but  a  small  scrap  of  the 
amendment — it  was  like  tacking 
the  loaf  to  the  crust,  and  not  the 
crust  to  Ae  loaf;  so  that  his  learn- 
ed fiitnd's  large  loaf  had  quite  hid 


.from  their  view  the  morsel  of  bread 
the  right  honourable  secretary  pro- 
posed for  tlicir  relief.  It  was  pret- 
ty much  in  the  same  way  as  it  the 
original  motion  had  been  for  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  amount 
of  the  pitch  and  tar  lodged  in  one 
of  his  majesty's  dock-yards  ;  where- 
upon it  should  be  proposed  to 
move  as  an  amendment,  that  said 
committee  be  further  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  naval 
stores^  victualling,  manning,  sta- 
tions, equipment,  successes,  and  ge- 
neral discipline  of  his  majesty's  na- 
vy. As  to  the  original  motion  In. 
the  case  before  the  house,  the  state 
of  the  nightly  watch  of  this  city,  it 
could  be  inquired  into  witliin  three 
hours ;  but  the  general  state  of  the 
police  of  the  country  could  not  be 
mquired  into  satisfactorily  within  as 
many  months.  What  was  to  be 
done  in  the  interval  ?  In  the  year 
1780,  he  had  submitted  to  that 
house  a  n^otion  on  the  then  state  of 
the  police  ;  and  when  he  complained 
of  the  conduct  of  the  lord  lieutenant 
of  the  county,  for  whom,  however, 
he  entertained  a  great  personal  re- 
spect, the  repartee  he  got  in  return 
was,  being  told  that  himself,  and  his 
friend  general  Fitzpatrick  and  ge- 
neral Burgoyne,  were  put  in  the 
commissions  of  the  peace,  and  were 
bound  to  do  their  duty — so  that 
every  man  who  attempted  to  com- 
plain was  threatened  to  be  made  a 
magistrate  of.  But  was  there  not 
some  inherent  vice  in  the  system  ? 
Was  there  no  jobbing  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  some  of  those  magis- 
trates? Will  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  sayihat  there  are  not  jobs 
In  the  making  of  those  appoint- 
ments? It  was  an  invidious  things 
to  mention  names.  He  would, 
however,  name  those  who  were  in 
every  respect  exempted  from  such 
an  imputation :— Mr.  Graham,  for 

instanq^t 
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MstxncCf  was  a  most  useful  and  re-  to  be  contented;  for  they  had  been 

specfable  magistrate,  and  one  who  confined  in  this  hole  of  a  room  for 

hd  rendered  th',*  pubh'c  ccnsidera-  22  hours  without  a  bed  to  lie  upon, 

b!e  ser^-ices  in  his  conduct  in  the  or  a  morsel  of  bread,  or  a  drop  o^ 

ijitha  ciidance  of  the  hulks.     He  water  to  refresh  them.     And  what 

^'uZ^^hi  ico  that  the  inac^Istrates  of  did  the  magistrates  do  ?  Tliey  re- 

Bcw-iirect  had  been  uniformly  ac-  collected  luckily  the  circumstance, 

*j7e  and  vigilant.  But  what  should  and  told  their  olHcers,"  Dolor  God's 

be  ay  of  ihc  magistrates  of  Shad-  sake  get  those  fellows  some  bread 

TcHf  How  should  he  attempt  to  and  cheese,  and  then  bring  them 

d^cribe  a  conduct,  in  which  folly  before  us,  and  we  will  apologize  for 

i;dr^sl3ness  were  constantly  endea-  the  trouble  we  have  given  them, 

vosring  to  make  amends  for  the  and  discharge  them."  1  his,  he  sup- 

crassest  neglect  of  duty?  At  one  posed,  was  what  some  people  would 

lime  we  saw  tliem  mixing  in  the  in-  *  call  vigour.     But  giving  them  all 

wsciminate  cry  of  the  mob,  and  due  credit  for  such  vigour,  where 

?:etl]lj  indulging  in  the  prodigali-  was  the  vigour,  the  justice,  the  mo- 

i;  oi  Seizing  upon  every  man  with  ral,  or  the  decency,  in  that  abomina- 

itomcout  and  a  dirty  shirt,  and  ble  spectacle  with  which  they  fed 

21  atwther  leaving  Williams   with  the   worst    appetites  of  tlie    mob 

-ill  means  sufficient  to  commit  self-  in  the  unseemly  exhibition  of  the 

nijrder.    Let  one  fact  speak  more  dead  body  to  the  multitude  ?  Did 

vroiglj-  tli:in  words  could  do  to  tliey  want  to  teach  the  people  to 

tiitir  general  conduct.     It  was  now  "  prey  upon  carcases  ?"    Could  it 

^ery  well  known  thattliis  Williams  ^dd   to   the  sanctity  of  justice  to 

TaiiM/an  Irishman ;  that  not  only  make  the  passions  of  a  mob  hurry 

20  one  circumstance  came  out  to  \t  to  riot  upon  a  senseless  carcase  ? 

'U  tity  tLat  suspicion,  but  all  that  Was    there    that    certainty  upon 

Ji4  cnme  out  proved  him  not  to  which  alone  justice  ought  to  act,  to 

bve  been  an  Irishman.    However,  make  such  a  specucle  fit?  Should 

'x*  pTtjudice  of  the  hour  would  the  people  deal  out  the  vengeance 

Whim  an  Irishman,  and   as  it  of  the  law  by  witnessing  the  formal 

i^aAor.ce  bruited  abt>ut,  it  was  in-  procession  of  mangled  limbs  and 

'jHiblj  believed.     In  the  midst  of  putrid  carcases  ?    But  what  other 

'^^.eorcnttionof  this  prejudice,seven  was  the  true  motive  of  this  parade 

'Jifcrtanatelriihnicn  weretakenup  of  the  carcase,  and  the  maul,  and 

^:oB  tlifi  strong  suspicion  of  foul  the  chisel  ?  what  but  a  poor  artifice 

*^n;   Lhey  were*  examined,  and  to  cover  their  own  scandalous  neg- 

«  >r  lutving  been  made  to  cross  lect  ?  Why  did  they  suffer  that  man" 

':^'::scives,  rhey  were  confined  to-  to  be  alone  ?  -  Why  did  they  suffer 

"3cvr  in  a  close  room  below.   The  him  tobe  threedays  alone  ?  Though 

'<n  evening  some  noise  was  heard,  they  knew   that  tliere  was  a  bar 

*^  pcrli^ps  no  very  moderate  one.  across  the  top  of  his  dungeon,  and 

The  magistrates  inquired  Into  tlie  t  athe  wore  handkerchiefs  and  gar- 

C3"^  of  this  uproar,  and  they  were  ters,  the  wonder  was  that  they  did 

^course  tr»ld,  "  Oh.!   'tis  nothing  not  give  general  orders  to  furnish 

^  '^ose  horrid  Irish,  who  can  ne-  the  prisoner  with  a  nightly  supply 

Tsr  be  quiet/'    It  turned  out,  how-  of  razors  and  pistols.     But    what 

««,  dut,  in  this  instance  at  least,  could  be  said  too  extravagantly  -.r 

tl^Irishiqen  had  no  gteat  cause  their  neglect  and  remissness,  whea 

]^3  it 
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it  should  be  known  that  this  wretch 
was  suffered  to  possess  himself  of 
a  sharp  piece  of  iron,  which  was 
found  in  his  pocket  tlie  morning  af- 
ter he  hanged  himsch  !  and  yet  af- 
ter all  this,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Perceval)  begged 
to  be  d  stinctiy  understood,  when  he 
agreed  to  the  amendment,  that  he 
did  not  thereby  mean  to  aflRx  the 
smallest  imputation  to  the  conduct 
of  the  magistracy!  He  concluded 
by  stating,  that  he  had  formerly 
thought  much  upon  the  subject  of 
the  police  ;  and  tliat,  as  the  right 
honourable  secretary  had  shown  to- 
night that  he  had  not  as  yet  thought 
at  all  upon  the  subject,  he  begged 
thatthi?  right  honourable  gentleman 
would  begin  to  think  of  it  with  all 
possible  dispatch,  at  least  before  he 
again  came  down  to  the  house  to 
move  for  an  inquiry  into  tie  state 
and  condition  of  the  nightly  watch. 
Mr,  Stephen  thought  the  magis- 
trates of  die  police  office,  Shadwell» 
ha^  bten  too  harshly  attacked  by 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  op- 
posite. He  had  no  j>ersonal  know- 
ledge of  any  one  of  them;  but  he 
^ould  not  help  feeling  that  they  had 
been  placed  in  a  very  \inpleasant 
situation,  in  a  situation  in  which 
tliey  had  a  most  arduous  duty  to 
perform,  and  in  a  situation  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  entitled  them  t6 
cctmpassion.  From  all  the  infor- 
mation he  had  obtained  on  the  sub* 
ject,  he  Cf  uld  nor  but  believe  the 
wretch  who  had  destroyed  himself 
ip  confinement,  to  be  the  monster 
who  had  perpetrated  the  bloody 
deeds  of  which  he  was  accused ; 
and  much  as  he  deplored  hi^  pre- 
mature death,  he  sint  erely  rejoiced 
thai  he  h^d  not  escaped  w  ith  impu- 
nity. One  statement  made  by  the 
ri^ht  honourable  gentleman,  if  well 
founded,  v  as  of  too  serious  a  nature 
not  to  call  forth  the  attongest  repio* 


batiop  of  the  magistrates.  If  they 
had  been  so  cruel  and  unjust  as  to 
make  themselves  panders  to  nation- 
al prejudice ;  if,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, tliey  had  treated  persons  in 
custody  with  greater  rigour  because 
tlicy  were  Irislynen,  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  deemed  expe- 
dient, God  forbid  that  he  should 
stand  up  as  their  apologist!  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  remembered^ 
that  if  several  Irish  persons  had  b^n 
taken  up  on  suspicion,  many  of  our 
own  countrymen  had  also  been 
charged  with  the  same  crime,  and 
he  hoped  no  distinction  of  the  nature 
alluded  to  had  in  any  instance  been 
made.  He  admitted  that  the  ma- 
gistrates might  justly  be  charged 
with  oversight,  in  neglecting  to  ap- 
point some  one  to  watch  Williams, 
when  he  was  in  prison,  to  prevent 
his  committing  suicide ;  but  he  de- 
nied that  they  were  in  possession  of 
all  the  information  when  they  com- 
mitted Williams  to  Cold-Bath- 
fieldsywhich  they  subsequently  acted 
upon  after  his  death.  Many  cir» 
cumstances,  after  he  had  destroyed 
himself,  and  before  he  was  buried^ 
were  brought  forward,  which  more 
strongly  impressed  on  his  mind  the 
^ guilt  qf  WiUiams,  than  any  thm;; 
which  had  previously  transpired. 
Believing,  as  he  did»  tnat  WiUiams 
was  the  murderer,  he  thought  it  was 
right -to  make  a  public  exhibition  of 
his  body,  as,  independent  of  other 
considerations,  it  might  be  expected 
in  some  degree  to  tranquillize  the 
agitated  public  mind,  by  making  it 
generally  felt  that  the  mufderer  was 
no  more,  of  whose  former  deeds  the 
inhabitants  of  that  neif^hbourhqod 
had  so  long  been  in  such  a  state  of 
dreadful  apprehensioiu  He  Was  of 
opinion  that  no  measures  could  b« 
suggested  that  would  prevent  such 
massafres  as  had  taken  place  in  the 
cants  of  Marr  and  Williamson,  if  a 
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few  ruffians  like  Williams  i^ere  bent  acknowledged  mngnttixde»  deficient 
00  so  diabolical  an  act.  But  it  was  as   he  was  both   in  the  learning 
the  object  of  bis  friend  to  diminish  or  eloquence  possessed  l^  so  many* 
the  iromber  of  burglaries  which  honourable  friends  by   whom  he 
daily  axid  nightly  took  place,  and  was  surrounded*    The  subject  had 
which  had  ot  laie  been  observed  to  been  more  than  once  incidentally 
iacrease  in  the  metropolis  and  its  discussed,  but  niever  until  now  had 
vicinity.    With  a  view  to  these,  he  been  brought  forward  as  a  distinct  . 
thought  something  of  good  might  substantive  motion,    however  de« 
sutely  be  effected    by    inquiring  serving  it  was  of  separate  and  un- 
stncdy  into  the  state  of  the  nightly  divided  attention.     It  was  now  to 
mtdi.      Adverting  to  what  had  be.  determined,    whether,^  by  the 
been  said  on  the  e&cts  of  the  lot-  law  and  constitution  of  the  realm, 
tery,  he  stated  it  to  be  his  opinion,  funds  of  an  enormous  amount  are 
that  the  evil  did  not  originate  there,  to  be  vested  in  the  crown,  for  its 
ai  V4S  supposed.    The  evil  former-  sole  and  distinct  nse,  as  a  private 
It  tele  and  complained  of  as  arising  patrimony  disposable  by  the  crown  ? 
from  lotteries  had,    he    thought^  whsther  the  crown  can  raise  mo- 
been  in  a  great  measure  done  away  ney  without  the  grant  of  parlia* 
vsdun  the  last  two  or  three  years,  ment,  and  can  apply  that  money 
by  die  arrangement  made  by  the*  so  raised,    witliout  consulting  or 
ch-inceUor  of  the^xchequer.  being  responsible  to  parliament  ? 
The  amendment  was  then  put  And  when  in  future  we  talked  of . 
and  carried,  and  the  members  for  the  privileges  of  parliament,  of  the 
London,  Westminster,  Surrey,  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  or  of  the 
Middlesex,  witli  Mr-  secretary  Ry-  rights  of  the  subject,  we  should  take 
der  and  others,  were  appointed  of  care  to  whom  we  applied  those  gaudy 
the  committee*     But  the  business  but  inappropriate  distinctions.     It 
afterwards  fell  to  the  ground,  was  weil  known  from  papers  on  the 
Jan.  2l.   Mn  Brougham,  in  con-  table,    that    there    were    several 
sequence  of  previous  notice,  rose  sources  from  whence  the  enormous 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  house  to  sums,  the  subject  of  this  motion* 
the  droits  of  admiralty  obtained  were  drawn.     The  first  was  the 
zod  applied  by  the  crown  with-  duchy  of  Cornwall,  the  funds  ari- 
out  any  grant  from  or  check  by  the  sing  from  which,   in  defect  of  a 
two  other  branches  of  the  constitu-  duke  of  Cornwall,  under  grant  of 
tioD.    The  importance  cf£  this  sub-  Edward    III.    devolved     to   the 
ject,   in  a  house  which  owes  its  crown,  and  never  had  been   less 
whole  privilege  of  protecting  the  than  13,000/.  a  year;  and  as  the 
lights  of  the  people  to  the  great  fines  incurred  during  the  minority 
foadamental  power  of  affording  or  of  the  prince  of  Wales  amounted 
witliholdingsuppliesy  need  only  be  to  more  than  150,000/.,  nearly  half 
ttaxed,  to  produce  a  universal  ad-  a  million  of  'money  accrued  to  the 
mission,     more  especially  at  this  king  in  that  period.    The  proceeds 
period,   whea  arrangements  were  from  the.  duchy  of  Lancaster  had 
Biaking  fbr  the  civil  administration  not  been  so  exactly  ascertained; 
of  the  royal  authority.     Ke  la-  but  the  chancellor  of  thejexchequer 
s&entedy  with  unfeigned  diflicience,  had  admitted  that  they  were  con- 
iliai  it  should  have  fallen  to  his  lot  siderable.      The  duty  of   4^  per 
to  faring  for wsizd  a  <)|aestioi^  of  such  cent«  raised  in  Barbaidoes  and  the 
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Leeward   Islands  was  likewise  ex-  said  to  be  vested  in  the  crown,  as- 
tremely  productive,  for  on  an  ave-  cending  to    the  enormous  sum  of 
rage  of  five  years  ending  in  1808  eight  millions.   The  questions  then 
it  appears  to  be  35,000/.   per  an-  to  be  decided  were  these — Whether 
num,  and  in  1 803  it  had  amounted  >  by  law  the  crow^  is  sepj^rately  pos- 
to  61,000/.  The  origin  of  this  duty  sest  of  these  funds  ?  and  supposing 
it  was  unnecessary  to  detail;  and  as  that  by  lawthe  crown  is  so  separate- 
to  its  continuance,  it  was  sufficient  ly  posseis3d,  whether  it  is  safe  for  the 
to  say  that  no  tax  had  ever  proved  constitution  that  it   shall  be  any 
more  injurious,  as  was  proved  by  longer  law?  The  bonourablemem- 
the  state  of  the  trade    to    those  ber  then  observed,  that  they  who 
islands.    The  excess  of  the  Scotch  maintained  the  affirmative  of  the 
revenue  was  another  minor  spring,  first  proposition  would  have  a  task 
producing  180,000/. ;  but  the  vast  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  to  per- 
fountain   from    whence     this  im-  form.     It  was  a  thing  highly  dan* 
mense  wealth  flowed,  was  the  droits  gerous,  and  he  would  say  highly 
of  the  cr6wn,  and  the  droits  of  the  unconstitutional,  that  funds  of  such 
king  as    lord  high  admiral.    This  enormous  value  as  those  to  which 
fountain  derived  Its  waters  from  va-  he  had  alluded,  should  be  at  the 
rious  sources  ; — ^from  wreck,  from  disposal  of  the  crown,  without  any 
derelict,  and  from  forfeited  goods  by  ac  t  of  parliament  authorizing  such 
pirates,   but  mainly  from   prizes,  disposal.   They  were  funds  wholly 
from  ships  detained  in  our  ports  on  appropriated  to   the  crown ;    the 
a  declaration  of  war,  from  cap-  crown  possessed  them,  and  no  one 
turcs  made  before  the  declaration  was  accountable  for  their  applica-. 
of  prize,   which  usually  followed  tion.     No  limit  whatever  was  im- 
the  declaration  of  war  immediately,  posed  upon  the  uses  to  which  these 
and  from  non-commissioned  cap-  funds  might  be  applied ;  they  might 
tttres.     By    the  last  returns   that  be  lavished  upon  a  favourite  mis- 
had  been   made  on  the    13th   of  tress j  they  might  be  wasted  upon  a 
May,    1810,    it  appears  that  the  favourite  minister  ;  they  might  be 
amount  then  was  7, 344,000/.,  which  employed  in  the  furtherance  of  un- 
had  been  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  ducelections  and  undue  influence  in 
reeistrar  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  thathouse;  theymighi  be  squandered 
ot  the  cashier  of  th^  bank  of  En-  away  in  caprice,  and  in  any  manner, 
gland,  and  of  the  receiver- general  without  any  responsibility  attaching 
of  droits,    or  of  different  persons  to  any  person  or  persons  concenied  in 
appointed  at  the  will  and  pleasure  them.  This  was  what  might  be  done, 
of  the  crown  for  such    purpose,  and  what  they  who  believed  the 
Since  the  13th  of  May,  1810,  there  possession  of  such  funds   by  the 
was  every  reason  to  believe  that  crown  to  be  legal,  had  to  defend- 
ereat  additions  had  been  made  to  But  what  was  the  obvioiis  tendency 
U)is  amount ;  and  he  was  confident  of  such  a  doctrine  ?  Tt  put  an  end 
that  he&houldnot  exceisd  the  actual  at  once  to  the  great  use  of  parlia- 
net  produce  of  the  fund,  if  he  stated  ments  ;  to  the  salutary  check  exer- 
it  in  round  numbers  at  no  less  than,    cised  by  them  in  refusing  to  grant 
eight  millions  sterling.    Thus  then  8upplies,when  any  grievance  existed 
it  appeared  that  the  crown  was  re-  the  redress  of  which  they  desired  ; 
ceiving  an  annual  revenue  of  more  and    it  transformed  into   a  mere 
than  180,000/.  and  a  capital  sum    mockery  the  asking  of  supplies  by 
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the  cioim  from  that  house,  while  jiave  been  times  wlien  private  ad- 
much  greater    supplies  may    be  Tenturers  exercised  theduties  of  this 
nised  and  exercised  without  cori-  station  in  consideration  of  tonnage 
L-ol  bj  the  servants  of  the  crown,  and  poundage.     This  particularly 
li  this  doctrine  be  maintained,  all  happened  in  the  7th  and  d^h  of 
:::at  we  hear  of  the  privileges  of  Henry  IV.  when  private  merchants 
pirliament  is  but  mere  words  j  in  became  the  safeguards  of  the  seas* 
leii  fact,  the  crown  need  not  come  In  the  celebrated  case  of  ship  mo- 
ro  parliament  for  iXs  supplies,  for  ney  it  was  first  laid  down,  in  argu- 
i:  has  means  of  obtaining  them  by  ment,    tliat  the  natural  profits  of 
wivs  that  are  quite  independent  of  the  sea  are  for  guarding  the  sea : 
any  legislative  provisions.    He  was  and  this  doctrine  was  maintained 
iuiwiilmg  to  think,  however,  that  by  baron  Weston,  nnd  by  all  the  great 
u:h  a  doctrine  could  be  a  constt-  law  authorities  of  the   time,  while 
latkjnal  one,  and  he  would  briefly  lord  Coke  expressly  declares  that 
^t^te  tlie  grounds  upon   which  he  tonnage  and  poundage  were  always 
founded  his  doubts.     In  adverting  paid  specifically  for  the  safe-guard 
to  iho  vaiious  sources  of  royal  re-  of  the  seas. — [Here  the  honourable 
Ttzas  in  the  early  periods  of  our  member  cited  various  declarations 
hiuonr,  he  did  not  mean  to  dispute  from  the  works  of  the  most  emi» 
the  general  maxim,  that  ail  prize  -  nent  legal  writers,  in  corroboration 
is  veiled  in  the  crown  ;  and  a  great  of  this  opinion]. — A 11  these  learned 
law  officer  hiid,  on  a   very  recent  persons,  continued  the  honourable 
occasion,  declared   that  prize  was  member,  draw   no  distinction  be- 
the  very  creature  of  the    crown,  tween  tonnage  and  poundage,  or 
Yet  in  the  statute  of  Edward  II.  those  funds  granted  by  parliament, 
vrhich  relates    to  the   regalia,  no  and  wrecks,  king's    fish,  treasure 
roeniion  is  made  of  prize  as  a  pecu-  trove,  &c.     They  make  no  distinc- 
li AT  property  of  the  crown,  though  tipn  whatever,    no  difference   be- 
various  other  droits   are,  in   ^hat  tween  the  two  classes  of  supplies. 
iUtotc,   distinctly    declared    and  Before,  however,  he  dismissed  this 
enuaierated  ;  and  in  the  statute  cf  subject,  he  would  refer  to  a  recent 
the  second  of  Richard  II.  all  prize  decision  cf  the  celebrated  judge  who 
Liken  at  sea  is  expressly   given   to  now  holds,  to  the  .{general  benefit  cfj 
ihi  captors.      These    weie    legal  the  country,  tlie  situation  of  judge 
facts,  not  indeed  to  be  found  in  or-  of  the  hic;h  court  of  adfiiiralty,  in 
Ufnary     statute  books,    but    they  which  he  had  laid  down  the  princi- 
ffiightbescen  in  lord  chief  justice  pie,  that  all  prize  belongs  to  the 
Kale.    Leaving  the  geiical  ques-  crown,    in     the    following     legal 
tion,  however,    he  would   ask  in  maxim,  dipta  lello  culuni  rcipublica, 
what  shape  were  these  droits  vested  The  honourable  member  therf  ad- 
in  the  crown  ?  They  were  so  vested  verted  to  the  gradual  changes  which 
(dfid  all  the  great   law  authorities  have  been  taking  place  in  the  mode 
prove  tlie  fact),  for  the  attainment  of  raising   the    revenues    of  the 
t't  certain  specific  purposes  ;   and  crown,  and  showed  why  it  was  no 
the  specific  par  pose  in  this  case  was  longer  necessary  that  it  should  pos- 
the  guarding  and  maintaining  the  scss  such  funds  as  those  to  which  he 
nghts  and  privileges  of  the  seas,  now  alluded.    The  fund  nov/  par- 
Hence  lord  Coke  has  declared,  that  ticularly  under  consideration,    he 
U'^nnage  and  poundage  pertaineth  added,  gave,  in  the  'first  place,  to 
uthelotd  high  admiral^  and  there  the  crown  an  interest  in  going  to 

war. 
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war.  It  gave  an  interest  not  merely  vessels^  and  the  massacre  of  their 

in  the.  commencing  hostilities,  but  crews,  and  had  at  once  been  the 

it  gave  an  interest  in  commencing  caase  of  staining  the  national  cha- 

them  in  a  way  tlie  least  honourable  racter,  and  plunging  the  conntrjr 

to  the  national  character^  the  least  into  all  the    evils  attendant  on  a 

consistent  with  that  ^ood  faith,  can-  state  of  war  ?    What  more  likely 

doBT,  and  magnanimity^    which,  than  suspicions  of  tUs  kind  to  sow 

until  the  present  times, formed  such  dissention  at  home,  to  embitter  ani- 

yroud  and  venerable  features  in  the  mosities  abroad,  and  aliexate  every 

diaracter  of  the  English  people. —  country  from  our  interest  i  It  was 

lie  woitld  not  dwell  upon  the  Co-  war  of  this  nature  which  had  dis* 

penhagen    expedition,   because  he  graced  the  reign  fff  -Henry  VI 1 , 


did  not  believe  that,  however   it  perhaps  the  meaxiest  and  most 

v»j  have  mingled,  it  formed  the  pacioos  of  the  race  of  English  kings, 

chief  or  the  only  motive  of  that  (as  These  wars  had  been  likened  by 

he  deemed  it )  unprincipled  and  ill*  lord  Bacon  '<  to  a  mixed  metaU  a 

fMed  enterprise.     But    he  would  treasure  made  up  of  a  strange  ore, 

mention  an  event,  as  to  the  true  in  which  iron  appeared  on  the  siir- 

origin  of  which  no  trace  of  doubt  face,  but  gold  and  silver  were  at 

existed  in  his  mind,  the  captnre  of  the  bottom.*'    If  then  he  had  been 

theSp«inish  frigates.  He  would  recall  correct*  in  estimating  the  ordinary 

to  t))e.  recollection  o^  the  house,  the  revenues  of  the  crown  at  the  sum 

precise  time  when  that  afi'ah-  took  of  180,000A  per -annum,  and  if  he 

place — ^he  would  remind  them  that  had  been  right  in  looking^  not  in* 

It  was  at  a  period  when  the  Spanish  deed  at  the  person  who  wore  the 

envoy  in  London  and  the  British  crown,  because  that  was  unconsti* 

ambassador  at  Madrid  were  em->  tntional  doctrine,,  but  at  minister^ 

ployed  in  carrying  on  ^  negotiation,  and  if  not  ministers  at  favourites, 

and  then  ask  them  if  they  could  he-  as  men  liable  to  err,  it  was  unneces- 

«itate  to  believe  that  a  license  issu-  sary  to  press  his  argument  further • 

ing  under  these  circumstances,  to  The  honourable  and  learned  mem^ 

make  waron  unoffending  merchant-  her  concluded  a  perspicuous  and 

men,  :o  destroy  and  burn  them  be-  eloquent  speech,   by    apologizing; 

fore  any  declaration  of  hostilies,  for  the  time  he  had  taken  up,  and 

and  to  biing  the  hulks  and  cargoes  observing,  thatata  timewhen  a  new 

of  the  vessels  into  British  ports,  arrangement  was  about  to  be  settled 

could  have  possibly  sprung  from  with  tne  executive,  he  thought  the 

any  other  cause,  or  have  been  di-  'subject  of  much  too  great  import- 

rected  to  any  other  object? — But  ance  to  be  neglected  by  the  house  of 

adroittinff,  what  in  fact  he  never  commons,  which  had  the  right,  a 

would  admit,  that  the  design  was  rightwhich  it  was  bound  to  exercise, 

as  pure  as  the  right    honourable  oi  carrying  into  effect  and  practice 

gentleman  opposite  might  assert  it  those  limitations,  and  that  control, 

to  be,  was  it  not  enough  to  induce  that  could  alone  make  an  EngUsh 

them  to  condemn  that  institution  as  kin?  in  fact  what  he  is  in  theory<^« 

bad,and  unfit  to  exist,  which  served  a    limited   momarch.     ^e    then 

at  least  to  communicate  suspicion,  moved    some    resolutions,    which 

and  to  justify  foreigners,  as  well  were  in    substance  as  follows  ^>—% 

as  the  subjects  of  this  government,  "  That  the  possession  by  thexrown 

in  believing,  that  a  sordid  principle  of  the- disposal  of  so  large  a  stun 

bad  led  to  t^e  pillage  ct  foreign  of   money  as  that  proaueed.  by 

thft 
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tke  diDits  of  adiniraltyf  vrithoat  from     his     own    experience    be 

aflf  control  over  them  bf  pArlia-  sensible  of  this  perpetual  increase 

icenl,  is 'highly  tmconstitutional,  of  prices.    He  believed  the  honour* 

(iangeroasto  ear  liberties,  and  de-  able  gentleman  could  show  no  ia- 

stmctive  and    subversive    of  the '  stance  of  a  sovereign  of  this  coun- 

privileges  of  parliament.'*     The  try,    who  was  ever  restricted  ia 

reiolutions  went'  on    to    sute  the  that  manner  as  to  be  obliged  to  ac- 

amooat  *and  application  of   these  count  for  every  shilling  of  his  ui« 

funds,  and  proposed  tkat  a  com-  come  and  expenditure.     He,  how- 

naoee  be  immediately  appointed  to  ever,  by  no  means  wished  to  im- 

oDnsider  of  the  best  means  of  with-  der-rate  the  principle  of  theneces- 

drawittg  die  droits  of  admiralty  sity  of  the  crown  being  dependent 

from  the    management    of    the  on  parliament  for  irs  income;  but, 

crown,  and  rendering  them  appU-.  until  some  new  arfangement  was 

ub)e  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  made  (which  in  case  ot  the  demise 

Mr.  Brand  rose  to  second  .  the  of  the  cfown  and  the  succession  of 

notion     He  thought  it  was  abso-  the  prince  to  the  throne  must  ne- 

htelj  necessary  to  take  this  subject  cessarily  be  made )  ,he  thought  it  the 

iatD  their  caosideration,  before  the  best  way  to  supply  the  necessary  defi- 

]K>use  coold  possibly  form  a  judge*  ciency  of  the  civil  list  out  of  this 

nent  with    Aspect    to   the    civil  fund. 

list,  whether  it  was  sufficient  or  The  attorney-general  spoke  OA 

not ;  and  he^    for   one,  was  not  the  same  side,  as  did  Mr.  Stephen, 

willir^  to  vote  a  shilling  more  for  Mr.  Giddy  said,  that  though  it 

the  pnq)05es  of  the  civil  list,  without  was  not  likely  that  these  funds  should 

howing  how  much  of  this  fund  be   prostituted  to  unworthy   pur- 

ni^  be  properly  applied  to  the  poses,  still  this  was  one  of  those  theo- 

porposes  of  the  civil  list*  retical  cases  which  they  were  caned 

Mr.  Counenay  said,  thathedif-  to  guard  against.     His  right  ho- 

fcred  very  widely  from  the  honour-  nourableand  learned  friend  had  said 

able  mover    widi    respect  to  the  that  a  bargain,  as  it  were,  had  been 

greater  part  of  the  general  reason-  made  with  ]iis*majcsty,  and  that  it 

i^^.    He  could  not  wholly  agree  was  not  fit  that  it  should  be  altered 

^th  those  who  thought  the  con-  during  the  present    reign.      But» 

stitBtioQ  could  Dot  exist  if  the  mo-  when  the  house  was  called  on  to 

Barch  were  not  a  mere  stipendiary  make  fresh  provision  for  the  crown, 

iioZf  with    an  income    fixed  by  it  was  proper  that  they  should  look 

pmiAeot,     and    accountable   to  to  the  revenues  which  belonged  to 

pviiaraent  for  every  shilling  of  his  it*     As  already  said,    he  looked 

iooome.    He  thought,    where     a  upon  this  fund  as  implying  cp-reb- 

cQtain  allowance  nad  been  fixed  tive  duties  $  and,  to  his  mind,  it 

in  the  commencement  of  this  reign,  would  be  more  becoming,  and  the 

that  it  would  be  too  mUch  to  re-  crown  would  be  more  dignified  by 

<)tiire  that  the  sovereign  should  be  the  adding  of  this  fund  to  the  public 

^iependent  on  the  parliament  for  stock,  and  by  having  a  provision 

tbat  gradiul  but  regular  increase  in  lieu  of  it,  made  by  parliament^ 

o^bis  expenditure,    which  neces-  such  as  should  be    necessary    to 

tvily  took  place  yearly,  from  the  support  the   magnificence  of  the 

P^K  ^preciation  of  money,  or  crown. 

tbe  i^reat  increase  of  prices.  Every  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 

pB'kntan  who  kept  a  bouse,  must  said,  the  question  before  the  house; 

natural/ 
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naturaHy  resolved  itself  into  the 
legality  of  tbe  existence  of  this  fund, 
and  the  propriety  of  its  continu- 
ance ;  and  with  regard  to  the  lega- 
lity, he  "was  really  astonished  that 
any  lawyer  should  have  thought 
proper  to  state  in  that  house,  be- 
.  cause    the    droits     of    admiralty 
"were  not  mentioned  in  the  statute 
de  prarogaihyd  regisy  that  therefore 
they  were  illegal.     In  what  respect 
did  the  droits  of   admiralty  dif- 
fer from  other  prizes?  All  prizes 
whatever  were  vested  in  the  crown. 
The  fact  is,  that  there  had  not  been 
a  statute  passed  since  the  reign  of 
queen-  Anne,  in  whifch  the  right  of 
the  crown  had  not  been  recognised 
by  parliament.     Did  he  mean  tQ 
say  that  it  was  necessary  it  should 
have  been  mentioned  in  that  sta- 
tute ?  He  would  refer  him  to  die 
various  prize  acts  which  had  from 
time  to  time  been  passed.     If  the 
droits  of  admiralty  were  not  vested 
in  the  crown,  to  whom  then  did 
they  belong  ?  In  whom  were  they 
invested  before  the  establishment  of 
tbe  civil  list  ?  But  the  civil  list  acts 
did  take  this    property  from  tlie 
crown.     On  the  grants  in  the  civil 
list  act,  there  wer^e  parts  of   riie 
royal     revenue    retained   by    the 
crown,  and  among  others  the  droits 
of  admiralty  ;   but  the  arguments 
of  the  honourable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman would  go  to  leave  so  much 
in  the  situation  of  a  privy  purse,  and 
to  take  out  the  present.  Now  where 
was  the  accuracy  of  distinguishing 
these  droits  from  the  other  reserved 
parts   of    i\m  revenue,  from    the 
revenues  of   the    duchy  of  Lan- 
caster,  for  instance  ?    It  was  not 
exactly'  as    the    honourable    and 
learned  gentleman  had  stated,  that 
tlie  magnitude  of  these  droits  in 
former  times  was  never  consider- 
able ;  for  the  droits  which  arose  out 
of  the  six  years'  war  were  really  of 
some  size>  as  six  or  seven  hundred 


thousand  pounds  were  in  existence 
at  the  period  when  the  civil  list  act 
passed,    which    were     afterwards 
granted  to  that  fund,  in  the  same  . 
manner  as  the  proceeds  in  the  Spa- 
nish or  Dutch  cases  alluded    to, 
had  been  applied  to  clearing  off  the 
debts  on  that  fund.     It  was  mate- 
rial that  a  question  of  this  nature 
should  rest  on  a  proper  foundation  ; 
but  in  the  present  case,  the  founda- 
tion on  which  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  stood,  had  been 
taken  from  under  him* by    those 
gentlemen    who  had  adopted  his 
side  of  the  argument.  They  had  dis- 
claimed any  intention  of  stating^ny 
instances  of  abuse,  and  they  merely 
contended  that  there  was  a  liability 
to  abuse  ;  but  a  very  material  part 
of  the  speech  of  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman,   which,  what- 
ever impression  it  might  make  on 
the    house,    was  certainly  calcu- 
lated to  make  an  impression  out  of 
it,   was,   that  the  government  of 
this  country  had  been   guilty   of 
successive  acts   of  abuse---tliat,  if 
any  distinguished  character  was  to 
be  rewarded,  the  ministry  came  be- 
fore parliament  with  the   claim  ; 
but  if  any  minion,  who  might  ex- 
cite disgust  in  every  person  viho 
heard  his  name,  vfz%  to  be  reward- 
ed, it  was  done  out  of  the  droits  of 
admiralty.     But  what  was     sin- 
gular enough  was,  that  the  very  first 
item  of  the  debts  of  the  civil  list 
which  had  been  paid  fn^m  the  di.*oits 
— the  very  first  item  of  this  gross 
misapplication,  at  which  all  Eng- 
land must  be  astonished,  was  done 
by  authority  of  those  most  unex- 
ceptionable, by  those  most  consti- 
tutional politicians,   Mr.  Fox  and 
lordGrenville.— He  was  net  object- 
ing to  the  appropriation,  nor  did 
he  wish  to  retaliate  any  charge  upon 
them;  but  when  it  so  happened  that 
that  administration,  of  whose  prin- 
ciples the  honourable  and  learned 

gentleman 
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^tlernan  was  known  to  be  a  pro« 
iesed  iuimirer,  was  the  administra- 
tion which  set  the  first  example  of 
tliir  misapplication,  and  that  such  a 
practice  had  been  countenanced  by 
those  onexceptionable  characters  in 
Lis  estimation  ;  this  was  rather  a 
material  circumstance  against  his 
argument,  and  was  at  least  entitled 
to  some  consideration  from  him. 
Heaily,  however,  to  do  the  honour- 
abk  and  learned  gentleman  justice, 
I*  dii  not  believe  that  when  he 
made  the  present  motion  he  was 
arareof  diat  circumstance. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  said  it  was 
in  the  nature  of  man  to  desire  pow- 
er, md  nothing  could  be  more  con- 
stinitiona]  than  to  watch  with  an 
tjt  of  jealousy  over  every  means  of 
rcreoae  which  was  not  under  the 
control  of  parliament.      It  was  a 
£ict,  tSat  a  king  might  as  king  be 
BOW  poor,  with  his  civil  list  in  debt, 
yet  with  private  property  to  a  very 
coQsiderable  amount.      He  really 
coald  not   sec,    though   the  king 
tni^ht  have  right  to  tJiis  property, 
^jmrrcoroH^f  that  he  could  hold  any 
property  on  any  other  tenure  than 
for  the  tenure  of  the  public.     He 
liad  no  right  to  put  money  into  his 
<'^T»  pocket.      It  was  impossible  to 
^7  how  this  money  might  be  dis- 
P'T^  of.     It  had  been  said  it  might 
be  given  to  minJons  and  mistresses ; 
hut  might  it  not  also  be  given  to 
wch  persons  as  members  of  parlia- 
ttcr.:  ?    He  might  first  buy  all  the 
ttleable  boroughs  affid  then  procure 
*«ch  a  parliament  as  would  willing- 
ly sanction  the  most  unjust  mea- 
vu^    He  .must  with  sorrow  con- 
^  that  it  appeared  to  him  that 
^  original  splendour  of  the  crown 
had  be^  d'unintshed,  and  that  seve* 
^  establishments  had  been  laid 
^^t  while  more  than  tliree  mil- 
lions  had  been  paid  to  the  civil  list. 
Mr.  Baofes's  salaury  bill  had  been 


never  acted  on.  He  maintained 
that  the  whole  of  the  droits  of  ad- 
miralty ought  to  go  to  the  captors  ; 
and  that  those  who  bear  the  burthen 
of  the  war  ought  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  it.  The  public,  as  they  were 
at  all  the  expense,  ought  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  control  of  what  arises 
from  the  war.  Upon  the  present 
system,  it  might  happen  that  a  civil 
list  might  be  burthened  with  debt, 
wliile  a  king  might  engross  half  the 
landed  estates  in  the  kingdom,  as 
his  private  property. 

Several  other  meml>ers  spoke  ; 
when  the  question  was  put  on  Mr. 
Brougham's  motion,         Ayes  26 

Noes,  94 
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Jan.  23.  Lord  Folkestone— [tlie 
clerk  at  the  table  having  read  tlie 
petition  of  Mary  Ann  Dickson] — 
said,  that  it  was  not  because  his 
motion  would  be  confined  to  the 
mere  case  of  the  petitioner,  that 
he  had  wiihed  the  petition  they 
had  just  heard  to  he  read,  but 
in  order  to  open  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  house  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  abuses  to  which  he  now 
rose  to  call  their  attention.  When 
he  first  read  the  petitioner's  state- 
ment of  the  dilHculties  and  grievous 
hardships  to  which  she  had  been  ex- 
posed»  nc  did  not  think  diat  they 
made  a  fit  case  to  bring  before 
parliament,  because  he  could  not 
suppose  tliat  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try were  inadequate  to  the  remedy 
of  evils  so  oppressive  and  unjust. 
When,  however,  upon  further  in- 
quiry, he  found  that  there  was  ac- 
tually no  remedy  whatever,  lie  was 
induced  to  examine  into  the  nature, 
origin,  and  general  history  of  tlie 
ecclesiastical  jurisdictions ;  and  the 
result  of  that  inquiry  impressed  him 
with  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 

par- 
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parliamtntafy  iftterposkion  to  res-  iiig  to  sees  and  benefices'  laf  fMr 

cm  the  subject  from  their  uti<ionstU  longer  in  .him,  but  in  die  pope,  who 

tntionaly  trnkno^-n,  and  exorbitant  had  assumed  it  to  himself*     In  the 

Ipower^    He  should  take  a  brief  OUD-  turbulent  times  of   king  Steplien 

line  of  (heir  htst9ory.-*Here  the  no^  they  were  busted  in  taking  etery  op- 

ble  lord  entered  into  a  summary  of  portunity  to  exercise  their  power, 

l^e  rise,  growth,  and  struggles  of  In  the  year  1141,  after  declarmg  the 

the  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  in  this  empress  Maude  sovereign,  they  re« 

country, '^m  Uie  Norman  con-  versed  their  o^xm  order,  and  etta* 

quest.      Before  that  conquest,  he  blished  Stephen  on  the  throne  ;miid 

.    stated  that  the  temporal  and  spiri-  every  one  was  aware  of  the  enot« 

tnai  jurisdictions  werenotseparated;  mous  growth  of  their  power  in  the 

they  sat  in  the  same  pourt,  and  went  !reign(S'even  so  vigorous  a  monarch 

land  in  hand  together  in  the  joint  as  Henry  II.  who  was,  after  so 

discharge  oftheir  respective  duties;  many  strong  but  unvailin?  stro^ 

they  presided  together  in  the  hun-  gles,  obliged  to  yield  to  me  then 

.    dred  and  in  the  county  courts ;  but  archbishopxif  Canterbury,  Thomas 

at  the  period  of  the  conquest  a  sud-  ^  Becket*  Among  the  articles  pass^ 

flen  and  violent  change  wasefiected.  ed  in  the  parliament  of  Clarendon, 

What  was  his  motive  for  separating  were  six,  securing  to  the  clergy  pr>- 

them,  whether  it  was  to  be  traced  to  vileges  to  an  enormous  extent ;  one 

his  love  for  the  fashions  of  his  own^  of  uiese  was,   that '  every  person 

country,  or  that  he  wished,  in  se-  chargeable  with  an  offence  against 

parating  those  j  u  risdictlons,  to  abate  an  ecclesiastic  was  to  be  tried  before 

the  gotnid  defence  which  theinstitu-  a  bishop ;  and  another  was,  to  ex- 

tions  of  our  ancestors  had  reared  empt  all  ecclesiastics  from  being 

around  the  subject's  safety  in  trial  aCnswerable  to  any  other  than  eccle- 

by  j  ury ;  whatever  might  have  been  siastical  jurisdictions.    After  pursu« 

liis  motive,  it  is  certain  their  separa-  ing  the  prog;res8ive  advancement  of 

tion  did  lay  the  foundation  of^  diat  diese  jurisdictions  through  the  snc-> 

future  power  at  which  the  ecclesias*  cessive  reigns  of  Richard  I^  John, 

tical- jurisdictions  subsequently  ar-  Henry  HI.  Edward  I.  II.  and  III. 

rived.      It  was  therefore  evident  Richard  I L  and  Henry  IV.  the  no> 

that  this  jurisdiction  owes  its  origin  ble lord  passed  over  to  the  Reforma- 

to  a  design  on  the  part  of  a  success-  tion,  when  the  clergy  not  being 

ful  invader,  to  overthrow  our  an-  priests  were  aaade  subservient  to  the 

cient  establishments,  and  that  it  had  civil  power,  though  the  devt  of 

been  used  as  efficient  means  to  fit  Winchester  had  preached  against 

the  people  of  this  country  for  easy  it,  and  had  said  in  his  sermc.n  that 

subjection  to  foreign  yoke.    This  all  who  had^t  hand  in  that  act  were 

.    was  in  itself  a  circumstance  that  did  liable' to   ecclesiastical  censure^c   a 

not  seem  to  recommend  such  juris-  conference  ensued  between  thecler*- 

dictions*    The  power  established  in  gy  and  laity,  of  which  Henry  hin- 

the  reign  of  William   I.  increas-  self  bore  a  part.     The  canons  that 

ed  durmg  the  reign  of  William  were  revised  by  the  SS  commission* 

II.  and    conttnued    still    further  ers,  at  the  head  dp  which  was  a»ls- 

to  advance   during  the  reign  of  bishopCranmerJiad  been  condemn* 

Henry  I.  whpn  the  archbishop  of  ed  by  that  commission,  and  yet  diej 

Canterbury  comnmnicated  to  that  were  some  of  them  aibstantially  in 

•    SBonarch,  that  the  right  of  appoint-  force  at  this  moment..   lakter^pe- 

riodi 
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nods  of  our  htstorjuodiinii^^bad 
leen  done  to  bring-  thesf  jamdic^' 
Does  within  proper  bounds^  but  the 
^Stkcf  George  1.  and  the  27th of 
George  III.     As  to  the  existing 
grounds  of  complaintt  he  thought 
oae  was,  that  m  general  the  persons 
boidtn?  sitoations  were  not  men  of 
Irnd  nabitSt  ^^^oc  of  the  necessarj 
iadmnttioD.     He  knew,  however, 
thait  to  this,  as  a  general  censure, 
there  were  some  eminent  exceptions, 
aod  this  was  an  objection  of  greater 
faroev^ien  the  powered  those  courts 
vas  considered :  they  could  excom- 
snnicate,  and  excommunication  not 
oily  imposed  imprisonment  nnder 
litt  act,  but  no  person  excommuni^ 
Cited  could  bring  an  action,  by  an 
adrocate,  witness,  or  juror ;  and  if 
he  died  under  the  excoromnnicauon 
he  was  denied  christian  burial.   He 
then  proceeded  to  state  somemodem 
ia«s  of  extreme  hardship:  thefirst 
^ns  that  of  a  person  of  Bristol, 
who,  after  having  been  in  prison  for 
tVD  years  and  a  naif,  had  to  pay  a 
taxed  cost  of  1 1/.  12f.    The  writ  by 
'vittoe  of  which  she  had  been  arrest- 
ed had  been  addressed  to  the  sheriff 
of  Bristol,  though  the  prisoner  was 
taken  to  Gloucester  gaol>  owing  to 
an  erasure  of  the  name  of  the  pri- 
too.    If  this  alteration  was  allowa- 
Ue^  ^niiy  not  change  the  name  of  the 
penoa  against  whom  the  writ  had 
•sen  issued  ?    There  was  no  know- 
n^  where  an  abuse  of  this  kind 
ought  stop.     He  should  now  state 
<<her  instances*     His  lordship  pro- 
^seded  to  uate  a  variety  of  cases 
•hich  he  conceived  to  be  of  pecu- 
ilv  hardship.    ^  A  m^  of  the  name 
tf  RcAnsUyidiarged  widi  the  abs- 
taction  of  ^tithes,   wstt  proceeded 
^iqatfor  «  sum  less  than  4Qr.  and, 
^ntta-oertii&ttix&e,  was  pronoun- 
t^tarhofebeen  contumacious  &(t 
Mi«a{^peBriig*'    He  was  in  conse* 
ftroammMcatedy  was  iin« 


prisoned,  and  was  ultimately  Iibe«* 
rated  on  payment  of   the  costs, 
amounting  to  351.    There  was  « 
case  which  his  lordship  esteemed 
more  than  usually  hard :   Thomas 
Lewis   was  exconmituiicated    for 
contumacy,   in  not  answering  in 
writing.    This  was  a  pauper  matter 
of  6#.;  and  being  unable  to  pay  the 
costs,  he  was  excommunicated  and 
sent  to  gaol,  where  he  lay  for  up« 
wards  otthree  years*  when  at  length 
his  release  was   obtained  on  pay* 
ment  of  the  costs  by  his  son.    He 
asked,  was  it  becoming  that  persons 
^ould  be  punished  in  diis  manner 
for  imaginary  offences  ?  The  uncer- 
tainty of  obtaining  justice  tco,  in 
this  court,  he  contended,  was  equal 
to  a  denial  of  justice  altogether.  In 
another  case,  the  costs  against  a 
man  and  his  wife  amounted  to  521. 
In  a  case  of  defamation,  where  the 
defendant  was  excommunicated  for 
not  answering,   the   costs  against 
him  amoimted  to  56U    So  it  ap- 
"  pea^d  that  the  amount  of  these 
punishments,  for  he  could  call  them 
nothing  else,  was  extremely  uncer- 
tain ;  and  that  the  obtaining  of  costs 
was  really  the  objectwhich  was  con- 
tended for,  instead  of  the  correction 
of  morals.    In  these  courts,  his  lord* 
ship  could  not  help  observing,  there 
was  always  to  be  found  a  commuta- 
tion for  penance  and  excommunica* 
tion*     So  much  so  was  this  the  case, 
that  sir  W.  Blackstone,  in  speaking 
of  the  proceedings  of  that  court, 
says,  that  property  is  the  best  medi- 
cine for  the  diseases  occurring  rn 
that  court.     In  all  cases  where  pe- 
nance or  excommunication  was  en* 
joined,  they  were  sufficiendy  satis- 
fied  by  the  payment  of  costs;  and  if 
this  atonement  was  made,  the  good 
of  souls  was  entbrely  disregarded* 
In  the  distant  courts  no  attention 
was- even  paid  to  the  absolution  of 
sonk^  nor  didit  tatm  that  tb^yiffiere 
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aware  even  that  such  a  process  was 
required.   It  was  evident,  however, 
that  the  same  publicity  given  to  the 
ezcommunication  ought  to  be  giv- 
en to  the  absolution.   This  his  lord- 
ship had  no  doubt  was  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  ignorance  of  those  per- 
sons as  to  what  was  their  du  ty ;  but 
still  the  efiect  of  it  was  such  as  the 
house  was  called  on  to  check.    As 
to  the  case  of  Mary  Ann  Dickson* 
on  which  be  had  grounded  his  pre- 
sent application  to  the  house,  Jt  was 
to  be  observed  that  she  was  a  minor. 
This  defect,  however,  it  might  be 
alleged,  had  been  cured  by  her  ap- 
pearance. That  non-appearance  was 
a  crime  of  a  very  deadly  dyCt  he 
found,  from  recurring  to  a  case 
where  a  person,  for  not  appearing 
to  a  citation,  had  been  confined  for 
three  years  and  a  half.    Under  the 
civil  law,  however,  he  understood, 
a  person  who  was  a  minor  was  not 
liable  to  be  sued,  and  was  not  even 
liable  in  costs.     So  futile  even  was 
it  held  to  sue  a  minor  in  an  ecclesir 
astical  court,  that  he  found  an  in- 
stance where,  it  was' held,  that  a 
person  called  on  to  appear  for  ac- 
cusing another  of  cruelty  and  adul- 
tery, could  not  be  compelled  to  ap- 
pear, in  respect  of  minority.    This 
being  so,  he  could  hardly  think  that ' 
a  case  could  be  conceived  in  which 
a  minor  could  be  rendered  answer- 
able in  a  civil  law  court.    There 
was  another  great  irregularity  in 
this  ease  of  Mary  Ann  Dickson. 
She  was  directed  to  do  penance  ge- 
nerally, but  she  was  not  told  in 
what  respect  she  was  to  Jo  it ;  and 
her  mother  applied  again  and  again 
to  be  informed  in  what  manner  her 
daughter  should  purge  herself;  but 
this  information  was  denied  her. 
His  lordship  could  mention  other 
cases  where  proceedings  liad  been 
h^ld'in  some  of  these  inferior  eccle- 
siastical jurisdictions^   even  after 


prohibitions  of  the  court  of  king's 
bench.    But  if  courts  wottld.so  pro- 
ceed, must  not  a  stop  be  put  to  their 
actings,  and  to  the  grievances  thence 
arising?    There  was  a  particular 
class  of  cases  peculiarly  deserving 
of  attention,  and  of  every  degree  of 
reprehension  with  which  the  house 
could  regard  them— he  meant  de- 
famatory causes,  which  were  often 
brought  for  the  gratification  of  the 
worst  passions  of  the  human  mind*— 
malice  and  revenge.    He  referred 
'to  the  case  of  a  woman  who»  having 
been  sued  for  deeming  the  charac- 
ter of  a  person  r40torious  for  keeping 
a  house  of  bad  fame,  the  judge  of 
the    court   where  the  cause  was 
brought,  on  the  presumption  that  he 
had  to  provide  ^0  saluig  ammif  and 
having  the  fear  of  God  before  his 
eyes,  ordered  the  defendant  to  de- 
clare that  slie  had  been  guilty  of  an 
infamous  calumny,  and  that  the  par- 
ty injured  was  restored  to  her  fair 
fame.      Yet  by  such  decisions  as 
these  were  persons  of  die  descrip- 
tion alluded  to  supported.      His 
lordship  was  aware  be  had  not  done 
justice  to  the  cause  he  had  espoused; 
but  even  those  facts  which  he  had 
stated,  he  presumed  to  think,  were 
sufficient  to  ground  him  in  moving 
for  the  inquiry  which  he  was  now 
about  to  propose.    At  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  a  regulationof  these 
courts  had  been  promised,  but  no 
such  measure  had  ever  yet  been  car^ 
ried  into  efiect.     It  had  frequently 
since  been  talked  of,  but  nothing 
had  followed  in  consequence ;  and 
tlie  house  would  not  be  inclined  tt) 
think  that  a  system  which  required 
reformation  upwards  of  a  century 
ago,  had  got  much  better  by  that 
lapse  of  time.    Hj>  lordship  con^ 
eluded  by  moving,.  **  That  a  com* 
mittee  be  appointed  to  examine  into 
tl)e  practice  of  inferior  ecclesiastical 

jurisdictions,  to  examine  if  any  and 
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ifnt  mbrmf  are  necessary  in  the  it  ^ould  be  time  enough  to  hold  out 
[ractediDgs  of  those  courtS)  find  to  sucli  jurisdiction  to  public  odium  ^ 
npfn  diereon  to  the  house."  but  till  then  he  could  not  agree  to 

Themotion  beinr^seeoiidedf  any  such  measure  ai  that  proposed 

The  hmourahle  W.  Herbert  ob-  by  the  nobk  lord.  He  should  not 
ZTTcd,  dut  tbe  statement  of  his  follow  the  noble  lord  into  those  tc- 
Boble  fnead  pointed  oilt  many  radi-  gends  of  antiquity  to  which  he  had 
ulot^ectionstothestateofthelavr,  had  recourse.  M^ny  of  the  case* 
kit  notio  theadminisCmtionof  it  as  figured  by  the  nobk  lord,  now  no 
pTtftixd  in  ihe  <^ourt  over  which  a  longer  enlisted  (  and  the  expenses  of 
l-imcd  judge,  whom  he  had  now  the  proceedings  in  ecclesiastical 
m  ha  view,  presided.  He  agreed  courts,  were  not  such  as  he  suppo- 
1^  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  sed. — The  points  which  ecclesinsti- 
hv  should  not  continue  as  It  was,  cal  courts  were  called  on  to  decide, 
biihe  thouffht  a  committee  could  however.  Were  not  so  limited  as  the 
itviao  semce  to  reinedy  the  tfviL  noble  lord  supposed.  It  was  their 
Sir  W.  ScOtt  said  he  could  hard>  duty  to  decide  on  the  matrimonial 
Ir  bdine  thit  the  noble  lord  and  tescamentitry  law,  and  on  many 
(fcilkcstonej  was  himself  aware  of  other  of  thecivilrighisof  mankind. 
ilw  nature  and  effect  of  the  motion  It  was  said,  however,  th  Jt  our  tnfe- 
hc  bid  rabmitted  to  the  house.  He  rior  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  bad. 
ironed,  however)  that  the  house  aeted  improperly  in  many  respect^ 
^Id  pause  before  it  agreed  to  go  and  for  those  improper  acts  they 
i=»  m  inqairy  soch  as  that  propos.  were  now,  on  tlie  complaint  of  the 
<J  bf  his  lordship.  Let  the  house  noble  lord,  called  on  to  hold  up> 
tDawJer  what  mt^t  be  the  conse-  tlieir  hand  before  ihe  bar  of  the 
Hunictt  to  others  of  their  agreeing  country.  The  noble  lord,  coniinu- 
to  «ch  an  inquiry  i  let  them  con-  ed  sir  William  Scott,  had  evident- 
liJw  ihe  nnmbcT  of  persons  who  ly  been  assisted  in  drawing  up  the 
■iB«  be  brought  up  from  different  cases  which  he  had  submitted  to 
iwts  of  the  country  to  be  examined  the  boilse,  and  he  was  sorry  to  say 
W|»  the  cemmittee,  at  anexpeme  that  the  inform;ation  th.it  he  appear- 
"tiidi  their  paltry  emnlumencs  ed  to  have  received  was  extremely 
"oold  but  ill  enable  them  to  dis-  defective.  Out  of  the  muliiruJe  of 
cittBeitBnd  he  was  satisfied  they  courts  that  possessed  an  ecclesijsti- 
tOTW  tequk e  further  proof  of  the  cjil  jurisdiction,  and  from  th';  whole 
■^cemy^nid  also  of  me  utility,  of  extent  of  its  eiercisc,  tbe  nuble  lord 
'  e  before  they  con-  had  been  able  to  select  onl>-  seven 
instances  of  what  he  called  abuse 
or  oppression.  He  had  also  greatly. 
erred  in  terming  thoie  caus^ ; 
they  wer«  in  point  of  fact  merely 
Suits,  the  ordinairand  regular  prc^ 
cess  appointed  for  all  thosa  who 
claimed  legal  redress  for  a^  illegal 
wrong.  The  excheijn^  court  no 
more  than  the  ecclesinSLicat  courts 
could  ^i  rid  of  the  duty  of  grant- 
mg  thjs  process,  or  shut  their  doDr» 
»£vm^  wiy  iodividual  who  son^t 
F      ■  h» 
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nrs  rcTfiecfy  in    tte  usual   forms.    law.     He  would  state  to  die  hon^ 
*rwo  of  the  cases  adduced  hv  the    the  usual  process  "of  the  ccclesiastr- 
ttoble  mover  rc>pected  church  rates,    cal  courts  :  a  citation  was  first  !ssu-> 
5ut  the  obligation  was  the  same  on    ed,  aud.in  the  event  of  non-appear- 
fhe  subject  in  this  pointy,  as  in  die    ancc,  or  of  inadequate  defence,  pe« 
instance   of   pooy-mtes^       It  was    nance  was  enjoined,  and  if  not  com- 
^qually  a  just  and  legal  debt,  in    phed  with,  payment  of  costs  was 
$oth  casea.  If,  on  issuing  a  citation,    then  adjudged.     But  this  penance- 
theperson  supposed  to  be  the  wrong-    was  nothing  like  the  vulgar  concep- 
<foer  did  not  choose  to  appear,  he    tlonofitf  there  was  no  such  thing 
«*ertainly  aggravated  his  offence ;    tfy  standing  in  white  sheets,  such  '<c 
and  if,  appcarilig  to  the  cftation,  he    practice  had  for  many  year*  fallen 
sTiould  nrak'e  a  di^onest  defence,    into  disuse.     The  sole  punishment 
he  again  added  to  the  causes  of  his    no\^  consisted  in  the  offerrder's  at- 
own  hardship  and  suffermg.     As  to    tendance '  at  the  vestry  before  the 
the  subject  of  defamation,  this  was,    minister  of  the  parh»h:  and  the  com-' 
he  feU,  it  right  to  intimate  to  the    plainant,  afnd  m  askfng  pardon  of. 
noble  lord,  the  only  part  of  ecclest-    the  latter,  promising  at  the  same 
diticaljurisdiction  whichheh-ad  ad-    time  to  observe  a  more  guarded 
verted  to,  that  was  connected  with    conduct  in  future*       Conld    any*, 
the  doctrine  i/e  iahts  atirma.    The    means,  or  any  recourse  to  a 'court* 
iloble  lord,  indeed,  seemed  to  have    of  merelycivil  jurisdiction,  btf  point- 
been   instructed  very   imperfectly,    ed  out  or  imagined  to  afford  a  sira- 
^nd  he  believed  he  was  right  in  say-    pier  mode  of  relief,  or  a  punfshment 
jng  that  his  instructor  had  been  a    of  more  lenient  operation  ?    The' 
proctor  of  no  great  eminence  or    noble  lord  would  give  him  credit 
j)i*actice,  and  whose  talents  and  ac-    for  some  experience  in  his  profes- 
fjuiienients,  perbap.s  did  not  entitle    sion,  and  he  could  assure  him,  that 
him  to  more  than  he  enjoyed.     He    he  bad  often  kno^vti  the  peace  of  fa-' 
entertained  no  doubt  of  the  noble    milies  disturbed,  and  the  conjugaV 
ford's  fair  intention,  but  he  certain-    state  rendered  miserable,  by  anpro- 
ly  on  this  occasion  had  undertaken    voked  slander  and  unfounded  asper-'r*. 
to  sail  under  inauspicious  convoy,    sions^    Was  it  not  then  proper  that 
The  peculiar  circumstances  of  this    some  remedy  ihouW  be  provided^ 
case  had  been>  asserted  to  be  extreme-    and  could  a  more  gentle  one  be  de- 
fy severe ;  but  wa*  it  not  an  rmpor-    vised?    Whh  respect  to  costs,  the 
tint  consideration,  whether  or  no    highest  sum  thatcoUld  be  levied  was 
the  characters  a«d  reputation  of  wo-    tv*'eiity  shillings.    If  afterwards  the 
men  should  be  msultcd  and  reviled    parly  should  be  obstinate  or  contu- 
with  impurity,  and  no  protection  be    macious,  and  himself  create  the  ne- 
aiTorded  by  the  law  ?  Could  any    cessity  of  summoning  witnesses— 
jh^n  of    ordinary  feelhigs  endure    tiien:  indeed  his  expenses  might  be 
fliat  his  mother,  wifeor  sister, should    greatly  increased.— When  a  case  ot 
Be  piihlW/ and  indecently  branded    this  sort  oecurred,  an  outcry  was* 
'^^'jtii^iSpfcfif  opprobrium  ?  Tt  was    raised,  and  the  defendant's  hardships 
ihv''ih®Icnt  justification,  on   any    was  attributed  not  to  his  own  folly 
j^rin^pZE  of  legal  analogy,  tliat  the    or  misconduct,  but  to  die  oppression- 
ofFchder  happened  to  be  a  mhior.    and   severity  or   partiality  of  the 
iJiinors  wcio  held  responsible  for  all    courts.  *    If  the  persons  mentioned* 
tinij^grebS)on§  ai^«iiast  the  criminal    byth^  ad^  lord'^ould  appear  to 
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Ac  jnmdktion    appealed    to,  all  opinion  that  the  eonslitntion  of  the 
*DoW  end  with  little  su .Terlnp  and  lower  courts  was  susceptihle  of  vrrj 
Knie  ilisudsfai:t)oii  to  any  party*  great  nKlioratinn.      He  tlioug'it  it 
The  ordinary  forms  of  the  court  wjnld    be  a    pieat   tmprovempnt 
teojt  be  olMerred  ;   ihey  were,  in  meieiy  toiessen  iheirTmmber.  The 
fKi,  alt  founded  on  the  same  princi-  process  of  evcc.mmunication,  too, 
pb  s  those  of  the  form i  and  pro^  nii;;ht  perhap-i  easily  find  a  better 
tmof  civil  tribunnlt.     The  writ  of  substitute,  one  that  shnuld  be  m-ire 
ficomrnutiicaiion  could  r>nly  beproi  effectual,  while  it  was  productive  of 
^okedbT  the  obstinacy  of  tlieo^-nd-  less  expens- and  oppression.                 , 
Elf; ind'fidual.    The  wiit  certainly.  Sir    Sarmiel     Romilly   decl.ired 
OTTi  its  circuitous  progress  and  at-  that  the  ar^'OmOTts  Which  he  had 
imdanl  penalties,  greatly  aggrava-  jusi  heard  (mm  the  rif.'ht  honnura* 
nitht  snfferinfts  and  hardships  in-  Dlepentlem.in,enlittpd  ai  they  wtre 
cidentalto  so':h  prosecution).    This  to  all  that  weight  whirli  never  failed 
*a  firu  issued  from  the  ourt  of  to  be  attached  to  whatever  fell  ticm 
t'saceryi  "t  then  passed  through  him,  had  nor  satisfied  him  that  it 
<*«  lung's  bench,  and  was  executed  was  not  the  diiiy  of  the  house  to  j;f> 
bitbe iheriSt.  The  whole  proceed*  into  the  prnpo-ed  iiijuiry.     It  di4 
ios^'wcarriedon  with  the  aid  and  no:  appear  lo  him  that  this  inquiry 
■Wnnbenlaiity  of  the  civil  courts:  was  of  thai  extensive  nature  which 
ndahfaani^  theX:<penses  thus  in-  it  was  considered  to  b^  by  theii^ht 
wnd  were  great,  and  necessarily  honoiirabte  gentlemnn.     The  mo- 
pe»terat  present  from  the  necessi-  tion  of  the  noble  lord  imputed  mis- 
•Wcf  the  state,  yet  to  whose  con-  conduct  to  no  one,  it  meiely  staed 
^^buttheoStnder's  wore  all  the  that  a  cause  of  extreme  suffering,  as 
^ccnw^aences  to  be  attiibuted  i  every  person  in  the  house  must  ac- 
id's conviciion  was,  that  the  noble  knowledge  it  to  be,  had  appeared^ 
k^dhadaotlaid  a  sufficient  ground  and  the  cjussiion  was,  whether  this 
fa'lwmoii€m,aidedasheha<lbeen,  hardship  spranjr  from  the  law,  or 
tobyhif  own,  but  by  the  malig-  frnih  the  mode  in  which  it  *-3s  ad- 
■01  industry  of  others.     No  proof  ministered.     His  own   belief  cer» 
vhattrer  had  been  adduced  of  di-  tainly  was,  tliat  the  evil  arose  from 
Wt  ormieqnivocal oppression.  One  the  defects  of  the  law,  and  this  opi- 
<*  the  necessary  effects  of  all  law,  nion  he  felt  more  strongly,  bscause 
™  to  press  more  heavily  on  the  he  was  countenanced  by  an  authori- 
Wt  classes  of  society ;   the  reme-  ty  so  high  as  the  right  honourable 
fiwof  ibe  law  were  to  them  least  gentlcmEn  who  had  spoken  before 
'KKsiblc,ai>ditspenaliiesandfine*  him.     That  right  honourable  gen- 
•«se«ere.  But  nobody  could  for  tleman,  in  the  conclusion  ofhis 
ght  speech,    had    distinctly  expressed 
f  of  himsiilf  in  favour  of  an  aheration'of 
the  the  etisting  law.     He  hoped  th« 
nld  house  would  not  forgo  the  oppor* 
vilh  tunity  now   presented.     Tlvs   sub* 
a[v  ject  had  long  worn   a  suspieioui 
ect*  aspect.     He  believed  he  was  correct 
the  in  statini;  that  no  alteration  or  legis- 
ime  lati»e  provision  whatever  had  beeA 
bis  cflKted  with  respect  to  the  spiritual 
F  S                 eourt5, 
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courts,  ^ince  the  period  of  the  Refor- 
Hiation.  Wliai  was  this  sentence  of 
exconizntmication  ?  It  disqu;)'ltiicil 
the  piirty  from  taking  the  cominu- 
liion,  it  deprived  him  of  th;e  rrghts 
of  #Iiristiunity»  and  incaj^dcftated 
him  eitlier  togive  evideivce  or  com* 
xnence  a  suit  in  any  court:  of  ju^ice* 
The  wretched  woman  whose  tase 
had  been  detailed,^  altliough  not  yet 
an  adulty  had  been  confinei  in  gaol 
two  years  among  malefactorsk  and, 
labouring  under  all  her  other  mis« 
ibrtunesy  was  readei^ed  incapable^  ia 
the  case  of  violence  o6fered  to  her 
jsei  son*  from  prosecuting  the^^ioln- 
tor.--Had  a  murder  been  commit- 

-C^do^^^^^  s^K^^  ^^^  evidence  must 
have  been  rejected,  and  tiic  crime 
have  thus  remained  unpunished.  In 
t'le  earlier  periods  of  our  history, 
t'lis  punishment  had  been  reserved 
for  heinous  s^ns,  it  wa&  now  applied 
to  the  non-payment  of  coats.  He 
perfectly  agreed  that  a  woman's  re-» 
putoltion  was  a  fair  and  proper  oh« 
ject  of  legal  protection ;.  but  w.is  it 
just  that,  while  olumny  and  slan^ 
der  were  permitted  to  circulate  ui^ 
punished  antong  the  higher  orders 
of  society,  a  coarse  word  or  a  hasty 
expression  should  draw  down  upon 
the  poor  and  the  defenceless  the 
neaviest  vengeance  of  the  law  ?  To' 
him  it  appeared,  tliat  when  it  was 
recollecied  what  was  the  habitual 
language  of  such  persons,  prosecu- 
tion^^ of  this  nature  were  strong 
proofs  of  the  malignant  spirit  resi  J- 
mg  wltli  ttie  prosecutor.  The  right 
honouraWlft-  gentlem;ln  had  very 
eloquently  inquired,,  ought  ilie  re- 
putation of  women  to  be  wantonly 
sported  with  ?  He  tliought  certain- 
ly not ;  btit  lie  could  not  help  feel- 
ing some  surprise  at  the  seUxt  ex- 
pression and  delicate  colonrs  which 
^le  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
used  m  this  instance,  when  it  was  in 
evidence  th.it  die  abusive  words 


used  were  strict)}'  applicftk  in  fact^ 
the  prosecutrix  in  taat  case.beui|f 
notoriously  the  keeper  of  a  house  of 
ill  -fame.  The  question  was,«  there^ 
forcf  whether  these  facts  caUed-  for 
inqi>iry  ?  and  the  probable  result  of 
such  an  inquiry  would  be  some  im- 
provement, aided  as  the' committee 
might  be  with  the  talents  and  expe^ 
rience  of  the  rfght  hoxK)af  sU>le  gen- 
tleman* 

Sir  William  Scott  replied,  and 
the  debate  was  carried  on  to  some 
length  by  several  other  members^ 
after  which  the  question  was  put» 
and  negatived  without  ar  diviiion. 

House  of  tords^'  Jan.-  31.  —« 
Earl  Fitz William-  refse  to  call-  their 
lordships'  attention  to  the  state  of 
IrelancL  Little  did  he  think-  when 
he  gave  notice  of  his  motion,  found- 
ing bis  int^ntion,ashe  then  did,  upon 
circiunstances  which  had  then  alrea* 
dy  taken  pkce,  and  which  had  exci- 
ted the  most  alarming  discontente' 
ii>  Irekmd — ^little  did  he  think  that 
at  the  time  his  motion  would  be  dis- 
cussed, he  should  have  had  to  la* 
ment  tlie  existence  of  still  furthet 
and  aggravated  circumstances, 
which  could  not  fail  to  add  most 
alarmingly  to  the  discomenttalrea- 

•♦dy  existing-*-which  could  not  fail  teu 
be  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  best 
interests  and  hopes  of  the  coantiy. 
Little  did  he  think  that  he  should 
have  had  fc^ notice  a  line  of  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  government  of 

.  Ireland,  as  developed  by  the  mail 
that  arrived  yesterday,  whidi  he 
believed  had  no  esuimple  dudng  the 
whole  of  the  last  century,  and  to  pa- 
rallel whieh  be  believed  be  roust  go 
)>ack  to  the  arbitrary  rei^  of  James 
tiie  second.  Where  could  the  peo- 
pie  look  for  protection  or  $aiety»  if 
the  great  bulwark  of  personal  safety 
and  personal  liberty,  the  trial  by 
jury,  was  vitiated  and  corrupted  2^ 
'er^he  fdund^by  tbe:ai;cotuic.vhfcJb 
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ladKcacbcilLoiMioii.ortheproceed-  at  the  present  incnnMt  for  tuch  a 
tmgi  in  the  Iri^h  court  of  kir:;;'s  motion)  stilt  there  wcie  amplv'siif. 
hcach,  that  the  jury  pannci  um-  licicnt  grounds  previoatly  eiiscing 
VMoed  to  try  one  of  the  catiolic  for  agreeing  to  sudi  a  proposijimi. 
ddegates  had  bem  lan'^pered  W!tb,  That  tlie  discontents  in  IreUnd 
sod  thmx.  the  crown  sdJlicitor  hud  chiefly  aro&e  from  the  denial  to  the  ' 
been  nambering' and  niark'nj;  and  C'lih^'lic  body  of  the  same  rig.its 
akcring  the  list  in  >t  manner  that  which  were  enjoyed  by  their  follow- 
pnywrd  the  ciercise  of  the  itodue  in>  citizens,  then:  couid  be  nd  doubt. 
fluence  flt  fctwemment— nay,  that  T^h'n  topic  had  beeo  ofteu  piesset) 
fcir  Charles  Saxton,  whom  in  the  upon  their  lordships'  consi^et^tioti, 
absence  frcm  Ireland  of  Mr.  pule  and  must  be  again  and  again,  untit 
be  niDM  cowidcT  as  the  cbitf  civil  the  evil  was  redressed  ;  fur  it  wat 
flfficcr  <-'f  ihe  govemisent.  had  been  an  evil  which  sorely  pressed  upon 
noilelling  the  list  in  a  manper  tliat  a.  larj^e  portion  of  his  majesty's 
suut  eacite  the  strongest  feelings  of  sti:ijccts,and  tranquillity  coulj  not 
aiarm  foT'.hepuiity  •  flhe.idnKni^  be  eip^cted  until  those  disabilities 
iratioQofjasticein  Ireland.  It  wat  were  removed.  Why  such  dis- 
true  that  the  whole  of  the  proceed-  abilities  shnnld  continue  to  eiist* 
iejE*  kad  not  yet  arrived — it  w;ts  he  was  utteily  at  a  lo^s  to  discover. 
trae  bey  did  not  know  precisely  the  N')  ground  on  reason  remained  to 
terak.  bin  enough  had  been  devL-lo.  support  them.  Itw:u  idletosiip. 
pc4  to  CLcite  the  greatest  alarm;  pose  that  therewjs  a  single  particle 
eaooj^h  had  been  ducovered  to  add  of  religion  in  the  opposition  nude 
ATongly  to  the  disenntenls  already  to  the  catholic  claims.  Whether 
so  iuuiap|Mly  existing.  Take  away,  a  man  did  or  did  not  worship  the 
by  undue  means,  the  securiiy  ibe  »irpiii  Mary  —  whether  he  con- 
sttbqect  enjoyed  from  a  fair  trial  by  ceivcd  ht-  took  the  ic.tl  body  and 
jvryt  and  what  remained  to  him  ot  blood  of  Christ,  in  tlie  eucharisCt 
}»ro(ectlon  or  safety  I  He  hoped  or  whether  he  merely  received  the 
that  the  persons  wl'io^e  iiamei-nad  saci^ment  in  cnmmemoiatinn  of 
been  implie^ed  in  iliis  iransacii6n  the  sutlerings  ol  our  saviour,  was 
vould  be  able  to  clear  themselves  a  matter  so  wholly  indifferent  to 
from  the  charge  which  thus,  ac-  nil  co.i  si  derations  of  state,  that  it 
cording  to  report,  appeared  against  wei-e  ridiettlmis  to  siip(H>se  such 
ihem  ;  biit  he  Umented  to  say,  tfi.it,  diiTerences  of  opinion  in  mere  mat. 
torn  what  was  already  known,  leis  nf  religion,  could  influence 
evmeh  had  been  discovered  to  ren-  the  minds  of  men  in  mere  consi- 
der the  people  of  Itel.indjusily  dis-  derations  of  policy;  some  other;. 
laiUEed.  Enough  also  had  been  reasons  mu^t  therefore  be  sought 
^iCOTcred  to  show,  i^the  strongest  for  continuing  the  exclusion  of  the 
catholics,  but  none  now  remained. 
Whatever  might  have  ij^en  the 
justice  of  the  policy  which  formerly 
excluded  them  from  the  pale  of 
the  constitution,  tiie  coniiieratiim 
which  dictated  tliat  eictus!<>n  had 
long  ceased  to  operate.  The  policy 
which  dictated  the  enactment  of 
disatKlitics  upon  the  catholics  must 
1'3  be 
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be  soi^^t  m  the  latter  end  of 
Charles  the  second  ;  at  that  period 
a  sense  of  danger  had  justly  been 
raised  in  the  public  mind,  in  con* 
icquefice  of  the  well-known  dis- 
position of  James  duke  of  York,  the 
presumptive  heir  to  the  crown ;  his 
well-known  propensity  to  arbitrary 
power,  and  the  support  which  he 
received  from  the  catholic  body, 
raised  a  just  alarm ;  and  the  restric- 
tions upon  that  body,  which  were 
then  agreed  to  by  parliament,  were 
founded  upon  well-ascertained  con« 
siderations  of  their  necessity  to  the 
public  safety.  The  subsequent  con- 
duct of  James  duke  of  York,  when 
he  succeeded  to  the  throxie,  fully 
justified  all  the  precautionary  mea- 
sures which  the  parliament  had 
previously  adopted,  and  at  the 
same  time  displayed  the  futility  of 
his  attempts  to  obtain  that  arbitrary 
power  which  he  sought.  During 
the  bfe  o£  that  prince  also,  afcer 
his  abdication,  the-support  which 
he  received  from  the  c«iih6Hc  body 
might  jus'.ify  the  coniir.uance  of 
tlu^se  restrictions.  The  saiiic  mlglit 
perhaps  be  said  with  respect  to  ihc 
pretender,  his  son,  or  snpposevi 
son.  But  for  a  Icng  time  this 
family  bad  become  utterly  extinct, 
and  no  possible  reason  could  be 
drawn,  from  the  consideration  that 
operated  with  reference  to  that  fa- 
mily, for  now  continuing  &e  dis- 
abilities of  the  catholics.  He  could 
rot, therefore,  discover  an^y  even  the 
slightest  reason  for  the  continuance 
of  those  disabilities  under  which  the 
catholics  so  heavily  laboured,  and 
vhich  natnrally  and  necessarily 
tended  to  produce  irritation  and  dis- 
co ucnt.  The  situation  of  the  ca- 
tl' '  lies  formed  a  cogent  reason  for 
trtk^njr  into  consideration  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Ireland,  but  there  were 
aKo  other  reasons  which  pressed  in 
the  mostforciDle  miuitier,  Thcgc^ 


vemment  of  Ireland  and  th»peopW 
of  Ireland  were  at  this  moment  acto* 
ally  at  variance.    By  the  people, 
he  did  not  mean  the  populace,  but 
persons  of  rank,  consideration,  and 
property.  With  these  persons,  with 
the  great  mass  of  propci  ty  in  Ire* 
land,  the  government  of  that  part 
of  the  empire  was  actually  at  varu 
ance.     The  right  pf  petitioning, 
the  sacred  right  of  the  people,  the 
government  had  attempted  to  im« 
pede  and  interrupt,   and  in  their 
efforts  for  that  purpose  the  govern* 
ment  had  failed.  Tl\ey  had  brought 
a  case  before  a  j^y»  amd  notwtth« 
standing  the  manner,  not  very  de* 
cent,  in  which  the  counsel  for  tlie 
crown  had  challenged  the  jurors,  si 
jury  of  twelve  men  had  acquitted 
the  defendant.     Was  not  this  direct 
variance  between  the  government 
and  the  people  of  Ireland,  one  of 
the  strongest- possible  reasons  for 
inquiring  into  die  situation  of  affairs  ' 
in  that  part  of  the  empire  ?  Was  it 
not  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  war  in  which  we  were  engaged, 
that  the  whole  united  strength  of 
the  empire  should  be  putfbrtn,  and 
that  all  ranks  and  classes  of  his  ma* 
jesiy*s  subjects  should  be  united  in 
one  common  bond  of  union  ?  But 
how  could  this  be  effected,  if  diseon- 
tents  were  suffered  to  exiit,  and  their 
causes  remain  'unremovcd  ?    From 
every  consideration,tlierefore,of  po^ 
licy  and  oi  safety,  he  thought  their 
lordships  were -called  upon  to   set 
about  inquiring  into  the  causes  of 
those  discontents,  which  undoubt- 
edly   existed    to  an  alarming  eic- 
tent  in  Ireland,  with  the  view  of 
allaying  and  removing  them    hj 
timely  conciliation  and  concession. 
His  lordship  concluded  by  moving^, 
••  That  the  house  resolve  itself  141  to 
a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  present 
situation  of  affairs  in  Irela&d,*^ 

The 
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The  dnfce  of  Devon^ire  said,  and  the  government  wfaJd  te  de- 

I«  rofe  to  second  the  motion  with  era  Jed  la  the  ej-es  of  the  people  if 

(nwiderable  diffidence,  innowud-  Ircllnd.       On  tlie  contrary,  claims 

dressing  their  lordships  for  the  Eist  fllegjtly  attempted  to  be  enforced 

titne.     He    coold    not     however  ought  to  be  fitmly  fesisted.     Tlie 

jui!ify  to  himsetf  the  negiect  of  ap  ro&le  tirl  had  charged  die  goveri^ 

"Fponuniiy  Mpon  so  important  an  menlof  Ireland  with  attempting  t» 

'vcision  of  expressing    his    scnti-  stifle  the  right  of  petitioning.    Hnl 

loe^it.     He  concurred  in  nil  thn  such  been  ilieir  conditct,  it  would 

fudbeen  urged  by  his  noble  friend,  indeed  have  been  deserving  of  higt 

"n<i  he  trusted  that  all  their  lord-  censure ;  but, on  the  conirHry,  every 

ihipsmuitseetlic  necessity  of  agree-  facility  had  been  given  to  tbcexer- 

i'?  tf)  t;ie  proposed  inquiry— roust  eise  of  the  right  of  petitinning.     It 

»c  thp  n-itdom  and  the  pol-cy   of  was  only  wlien  a  convention  was  il- 

crjr,citia.'tng  the  great  mass  of  the  legally  auempted  to  be  assemblcc^ 

popultrianof  Iieland.     Tosucli  a  thw thegovernmentfeltttselfbound 

ii.;o,  p:>licy  be  was  a  warm  friend,  to  interfere,  and  to  put  in  force  tlip 

fl-niirg  it  the  only  meansof  rcn-  lawof  the  land.     It  waste  prevent 

Jorlng  die  empire  sjifc  and  secure,  an  assembly  thus  constituted,  fiom 

Iir  the  firm  and  kfnceie  union  of  all  bearding  tlie  parliament  and  ma- 

tljises  of  the  people.  waging  the  legislature,  that  the  50. 

TLs  earl  of  Ross  observed,  that  I'erninem  were  injpcrionily  called 

the  noble  earl  {Fit^willlun')    had  upm    to    act   with    firmness   and 

ip-ilea  of  the  discontents  of  lie-  decision.      He  did   not  see  Lhose 

Ijad,  and  he  was  not  surprised  that  gronndi  for  alarm  which  ppescnied 

theooblecarl  should  take  a  deep  ibemsclvcs  to  the  mind  of  chcnoble 

iaierest'in  the  affairs  of  ih;it  part  eavl,  and  thought  that.iftht  govcrn- 

"f  the  empire,  not  only  from   tlie  menl  acted  with  finnness,  Ireland 

trugnificent  property  he  possesses  was  safe. 

liere,  but  from  his  serious  desire        The  dnlcc<rf  Bedford  eKpr.-ssed 

far  die  welfare 'rf  die  crjintry.    He  his  great  deferonce  to  tbe  opinions 

LffK^^ed  tliiii  ihere  were  diiccn-  just  delivered,  bat  the chi-rf"impres- 

terii,  but  be  couJd  nor  agree  ivith  sion  it  had  left  upoti  his  mind  was, 

the  noble  earl  in  the  nioJ;;  he  p;">-  th;it  the  noble  c.irl  had  not  condB- 

posed  of  allaying  ihum.      He  re-  sccndcd  to  payJuc  attention  to  the 

Krsued  that  die  noble  tail  should  abL'  and  compteliessive  speech  uf 

bate  brought  forward  the  charge  the  noble  movir ;   mid   scarcely"* 

ci  tampering    wH:h    a  jnry,   and  sentence  uttered  had  been  in  answer 

Jiould  have  mentioned  the  name  to  it.     The  protestants  ol  Ireland, 

al.  lie  said,  had  considerably  impeded 

he  tho  progress  of  emancipation  ;    He 

ini  'did  not  mcjn  to  implicate  in  thii 

i.jt  heavy  charge  the  whole  of  the  Csti- 

jb-  blishment,  but  only  that  part  whicTi 

in  arrogated  to  itself  exclusively \!io 

10-  title  of  "  friends  to  their  king,  itiiMr 

it  country,    and    the    constitution  {^' 

lid  who  c.dled  themselves   the   he;;ds 

)n-  and  leaders  of  tlie  ptolestant  piiriy 

Dr.  in  that  island.     They  indeed  cUiifi- 

•  ■  F*     ■     ■         ed 
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td  these  distinctions }  but  from  ez-    disposed  to  deny  that  the  situatian 
pertence  he  could  affirm,  that  lA    of  the  cathoKcs  of  Ireland  might  b^ 
niorallty,  in  loyalty,  in  pairiotism,    a  very  fit  subject  for  parliamentary 
and  in  fidelity,  the  catholics  could     consideration,  but  he  could  by  no 
not  be  exceeded.    .The  only  di.stinc-    means  agree  that  the  proper  mode 
tion  was,  that  the  ope  was  basking    for  so  doing  w^i  in  a  committee  of 
in  the  golden  synshine  of  favour    the  house.     It  appeared  to  his  lord* 
and  emolument,  while  the  other    ship  that  the  subject^  important  a$ 
vas  suflerirfl:  under  every  civil  and    he  adinitted  it  to  be,  v.^s  brought 
political  deprivation--— the  jargon  of    forward  at  a  time  %ihcn  the  di^usr 
j)arty  mi^ht  raise  theone,  bXit  the    sion  was  certainly  in]  pdicipus,  if  not 
acknowiedgen:)entoftiuth  would  ex-    unnecessary*    The  Komaa  catho* 
alt  the  other,  and  silence  those  who    lies  had  in  this  instance  given  a 
would  countenance  such  gross  and    proof  (of  what  indeed  was  extreme- 
illiberal  absurdity.      He  did  not    ly  rare,  though  not  less   praise* 
n  i  can  to  trespass  on  the  patierxe  of    worthy)  of  forbearance,  for  they  had 
the  house,  by  considering  further    not  even  laid  a  petition  upon  the  ta- 
the  relative  situation  of  the  govern-    ble  of  the  house,  that  their  demands 
xnent  and  the  people,  as  the  subject    might  be  contemplated.  The  noble 
\v  »uid  be  much  more  properly  dis-    lord,  however,  with  this  good  ex- 
cussed  in  the  comnr.itiee  proposed    ample  before  him,  had  not  been  iu 
by  his  noble  fiicnd  ;  but  he  begged    like  manner  restrained,  but  in  his 
leave  to  ask  one  question  of  the  no-    forward  zeal,  which  outran  even  th^ 
ble  Icrds  opj^osite,  whether  the  Sen-    zealots  themselves,  without  advice 
timents  ex].ressed  by  the  catholics    or  instructions  from 'Ireland|  had 
now  were  either  iriflirg  or  momen-    thought  it  right  to  mal;e  the  propor 
tary?  Did  the  experience  of  many    sition  which  had  been  xhii  night 
succcisive  years,  during  wWch  this    heard.— Supposing  that  the  peiiod 
fetfling  had  been  mainiained,  prove    had  been  judiciously  chosen,  still,  as 
that  it  was  so  ?  lOt  were  not,  why    the  motion  itself  embraced  so  wide 
did  not  government  hold  out  to    a  field  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
them  the  hand  of  friendsliip  and    the  government  of  Ireland,  which, 
peace,  when  all  hearts  would  be  en*    inst(5ad  of  being  reproi^ched  with 
'S'^^^d  in  defence  of  every  thing    invectives^  should  havf ,  in  his  lord- 
which  the  subjects  of  the  crown  of    ship's  opinion,  received  every  ^om- 
£n.  Jand  hold  dear,  at  a  time  when    mendation^    he    thought    tliat    it 
tlie  exertions  oi  a  daripg  and  insidi-    should  not  obtain  the  slightest  couii- 
ous  foe  rendered  it  more  tlian  ever    tenance  or  support,     ^he  question 
necessary  that  we  should  all  be  unit-    before  the  house  was  one  purely  of 
ed  in  one  common  cause  for  one    pc^liiical  expediency*    As  to  religi- 
common  ^merest  ?    He  would  not    ous  interference,  imdoubtedly  his 
thus  strongl)  have  impressed  upon    lordship  was  ready  to  allow,  that 
the  h('Use  the  necessity  of  adopting    where  religious  opinions  were  mere- 
t2ys  motion,  were  he  not  convinced    lyspeculative^  and  possessed  no  in-^ 
that  the  hiture  happiness,  almost    fluence  over  the  conduct  of  those 
the  very  existence  of  Ireland  as  an    who  profess,  them,  any  interference 
integral  part  of  the  British  empire,    on  the  part  of  government  would 
depended  upon  ihe  decision  of  this    be  tyrannical ;  but  where  religious 
momentous  question.  *  opinions  are  felt  to  be  inimical  (o 

Lord  iibeidecn'was  not  at  all    the  existence  oCthegovernmeniand 

to 
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tf»  Ae  well-being  of  the  state,  they    or  whose  person  had  been  less 

are  as  fit  to  be  guarded  against  hj  a    cred,  than  that  of  a  protestant— -for 

•rke  ministry  as  any  species  of  poll-    the  convention  act,  it  would  be  al« 

dcilscntiment* — Tl\3i  wasthepoi^t    ways  recollected,  applied  equally  to 

b  issoe,  and  all  that  his  lordship    both.    If  any  of  these  things  could 

^shed  was  to  set  aside  this  claim  of   be  shown*  uien  would    he  (lord 

right,  becaose,  if  it  were  Impartial*    Aberdeen)  allow  that  the  assertion 

It  examined,  it  would  be  found  to    had  some  foundation :  till  then  he 

be  not  for  a  nu>n:ent  tenable.  From    must  be  pardoned  if  he  msuntained 

tV>e  tone  and  manner. in  which  the    that  it  were  both  unjust  and  injari- 

poble  duke  who  last  addressed  the    ous.     The  conductof  the  Irish  go« 

koase  spoke,  it  would  appear  as  if    yemment,ifit  were  chargeable  widi 

soifia  miraci^lous  result  w^re  ex-    suiy  thing,  it  was  rather  guilty  of' 

peaed  from  the  concession  to  the    too  great  forbearance;  for  t&c^tho* 

claims  of  the  catholics.    Although    lie  committee  was  allowed  to  be 

Ikbrddiip^as  favourable  to  a  rair    formed  and  to  proceed  without  in* 

and  even  liberal  concession*  he  did    t^rruption;  and  what  foUoived  ?  A 

90C  believ«  that  any  positive  imme?'  «onv^tian  was  formed  of  not  lest 

<iiue  bes^fit  would  be  found  to  be    than  500  delegates,  as  ws^s  ^tzttdp 

the  consequence.    If,  indeed,  the    to  give  greater  weight  and  a  more 

nstrictions  were  in  some  degrep.  respectable  appearance  to  the  petl« 

ulccn  off,  it  could  only  be  considerr    tion  which  was  to  be  prepsuedb 

<:d  as  the  removal  of  a  barrier  tp    What»  500  persons  to  draw  up  a 

some  future  iroprpvement  in  the    p(^dtion!    If  indeed  the  hotfse  had^ 

condition  of  thp  couiftry  and  its  iur    pn  any  former  occasion,  refiised  i^ 

babtunts,  which  barrier  must  in«^    4s  not  e'zpresstng  the  general  sense 

deed  be  overthrown,  for  it  was  Im-    of  the  catholic  body,  there  might 

possible  to  ps^s  over  it-r-but  the    have  been  some  pretence  for  it ;  but 

present  stati6  of  that  country,  l^y    such  a^  circuipstance,  it  was  well 

jiQch  an  action^  copld  not  be  in  the    known*  had  never  occurred.   What 

sHgbtest  degree  meliorated.     Ca«    then  might  have  been  the  conclu* 

ihdic    emancipation,  to    use    th^    sion  of  the  business  i  Was  the  no- 

^onls,  indeed,  in  an  improper  sense,    ble  lord  himself  {  Fitzwilli^m)  pre* 

bat  to  which  they  had  been  per^    pared  to  say,  that  it  wc'  J  not  per- 

ytnedf  could  in  reality  do  nothing    haps  have  been  th^  establishment  of 

to  improve    the   permanent    pro.    a  catholic  govemment,or  the  inaJtal* 

sperity  of  the  country.     The  noble    lation  of   a  catholic .  parliament  ? 

<))ike  (Bedford )  had  adopted  tq*    Much  had  been  said  during  the  pre- 

nij^ht  the  language  of  the  cadiolic    sent  debate  of  the  catholics  of  Ire- 

t^iegatesy  ^nd^  in  his  zeal  for  the    land:  but  as  yet  the  catholics  of 

cause,  had  apcnsed  the  Irish  govern^    Englatui  had  not  been  adverted  to* 

VKtii  of  intolerance :   such  charges    and  his  lords|iip  was  at  a  loss  to 

vtre  easily  made,  but  tl>e  proot  of   conceiye  what  arguments  could  be 

^m  was  at  all  times  itiore  diffi-    adduced  tp  show«  that  tothe  catho* 

colt,  and,  sorely,  in.  this  insts^ce,    lies  of  England  should  not  be  con* 

impossible.  He  challenged  the  no«    ceded  all  that  could  be  reasonably 

bie  duke  to  produce  a  single  in-    demanded.    The  truth  was,  that 

<^2ace  of  a  catholic,  whose  freedom    for  the  sake  of  the  catholics  of  Ire- 

of  speech  had  been  less  allowed,    land,  this  most  numerous  and  re-' 

vboicpropertyhad  been  less  secure,    spectable  body  are  amerced  of  all 

the 
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i^  pririlBges  ^hicb  justly  belong,  the  other  side  of  the  house».whp^ 

to  British  subjects.     Miilual  for-  were  better  able  to  judge,  having 

bearance   is  aosolutely  necessary^  most  tasted  them :  but  Ireland  vai 

:q>d  mutual  sacrifices  must  be  made;  now  left  barren  and  unprofitiible* 

9i|d  if  the  house  and  ^e  empire  did  It  was  asserted  by  some,  and  denied. 

Mt  proceed  on  this  priuciple»  his  by  others,  that  at  the  time  of  the 

lE^rd^tp  had  little  hope  that  a  far  union»  an  assurance  was  given  to  the 

Tourable  conclusion  could  possibly  Irish  catholics  that  they  should  be 

kt  attained.  .  relieved  from  the  hardships  and  dif* 

The  nnurc|iusbf  Downshire  called  ficultics  under  which  they  laboured^ 

the  attention  of  the  hpuse  to  the  3uch  was  the  statement.    Whether 

xneaning  and  operation  of  the  act  '  the  catholics  ought  to  have  paid  s6 

«f  union*  as  far  as  it  has  hitherto  high  a  price  for  this  expectation. 

Influenced  the  prosperity  of  Ireland|  might  he  reasonably  disputed ;  but 

b^p^se  he  thougnt  it  connected  of  this  his  lordship  was  sure,  that 

very  closely  aud  materially  with  the  without  this  expectation  the  union 

jRiestion  in  debate.    If  Indeed  it  would  never  have  been  effected, 

ipbould  be  found  that  his  native  The  very  essence  of  union  is  reci- 

country  had  bcenconsiderablybene<*  procation  of  interest  and  participa- 

JBt^d.by  this  measure,  and  had  reap*  tion  in  civil  rf];;hts;  and  wlierc  these 
,ed  any  of  those  advantages  which,  objects  were  not  •riccomplisI>ed,  but 

bad  been  hdd  out  to  her  eleven  the  prosperity  of  the  one  depended 

years  ago,  she  niight  certainly  bear»  on  the  poverty  of  the  other,  nothing 

with  the  greatest  patience  and  fort(«*  but  alienation  of  feeling  and  discord 

tilde,  any  deprivs^tions^  which  she  of  sentiment  could  ensue.     It  was 

)iad  experienced^  and  which  she  had  for  parliament  to  determine  whe- 

severely  felt  and  deeply  r^gretted^  ther  \t  was  more  advantageous  that 

That  any  advantages  had  resulted  botli  should  prosper,  or  one  oi^ly  be 

ix>  ber,  from  the  contract,  was  cer-  successfid  ana  happy, ,  The  con- 

plainly  not  the  case  ef  Ireland,  and  elusion  that  the  contemplation  of 

much  less  of  the  catholics:  what  this  injurious  compact  led  to,  could 

^Iie  had  lost  by  the  union  wjis  regis^  not  be  denied,  that  there  may  stilj 

tercdintlie  mind  of  every  Irishman;  be  a  nominal  union,  but  that  the 

but  what  4  \c  had  gained  was  a  separation  of  heart  and  mind  would 

inatt^  of  much  more  difHcult  cal*  be  real  s^nd  permanent, 
culaiion,  if  not  of  mere  conjecture,.        Earl  Hardwicke  spoke  in  favour 

She  had  been  deprived  of  her  legis*  of  the  motion, 
jlature^  of  her  metropolis,  and  even        Lord  Sidmouth   declared    that 

cf  her  name  as  a  nation  ;   the  com-  he  felt  himself  little  able  to.  do  jus- 

znon wealth  had  been  reduced  to  a  tice  to  the  subject  now  before  the 

dispirited  populations    above  all,  house*    The. noble  earl  who  origi* 

'she  had  been  most  deeply  wounded  nated  the  motion,  and  those  who 

\>y  being  deprived  of  her  domestic  agreed  with  him,  treated  the  sub* 

Residence  ot  the  greater  pajt  of  her  ject  as  involving   a    question    of 

^obiliiyandgentry;  whicnhadtendf  right  which  had   been    withheld 

4^d|  more  than  gny  thing,  to  keep  from    the   higher  .orders,    while 

the  remaining  population  igporant  every  thing  .which  wjis  necessary 

^^d  debased.  The  happy  fruits  tha(  for  them  had  heei>  granted  to  the 

.had  been  reaped,  he  must,,  leave  to  lower  rank$  of  the  people.     In  thEs 

j^e  ^j^teriaioa^QU^  of  noble  lorfU  oa  h^  could  aot  agr,^e.    fie  contended 
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As%  wfcerc  there  was  any  rfimg    kingdoms*     He  opposed  fee  prc-fc 
which  existed  Hs  a  matter  of  rights    sent  motion,    because  he  did  not 
k  must  be  common  to  alL     It  was    think  it  wise  or  politic  in  the  house 
a  narrow  riew  of  a  subject  to  sup-    to  endan^rer  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
pse  that,  where  a  thing  was  der    tical  rights  of  the  protestant  ii^a* 
ifuinded  as  a  righr,  the  hicrher  or*    bitants  of  this  country,  by  conced* 
dfrs  only  were  to  be  benefited  by    ing  to  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ire- 
it.    It  was  of  the  essence  of  a  free    land  privileges  which  were  incon* 
ccR^titiEtion,  that  any  man,  how«    sistent  with  thf?  rights  of  which  the 
ever  low,  may  rise  to  the  highest    protestants  were  now  is  possession, 
*iitaations    in     the     state.       This    and  to  which  the  Boman  catholict 
brought  his   lordship  to   sonsider    had  no  just  claim.    On  the  pro^ 
from  whence  arose  the  unhappy    tection  of  our  church,  he  was  satts- 
s'.3te  of  Ireland,   which  all  must    fied,  in  a  great  me^ure  depended 
3^ec  in  deploring.     He  might  be    the   welfare  of  the  state.      The 
told  that  it  arose  from  a  vicious    more  the  one  was  encroached  on^ 
STsiem  which    prevailed  through-    the  less  dependence  could  be  placed 
out.    For  his  own  part,  he  was    on  the  solidity  of  the  other.     H^ 
CJnvioced  it  arose  from  die  repeal    must  therefore  oppose  the  motioA 
of  dre  penal  laws,  and  from  giving    of  the  noble  e:\rl  for  the  hpuse  going 
to  the  Roman  catholics  privileges    into  a  committee, 
which  till  of  late  years  they  had        Lord  Somers  was  of  opinion,  if 
Di9t  enjoyed,    while  at   the.  same    the  claims  of  die  Roman  catholics 
time  some  further  privileges  which    of  Ireland  could  be  conceded  16 
ttfy  vislied,  but  which  were  with-    them  with  safety,  not  a  single  day 
held,  lest  the  granting  them  might    should  be  lost  in  doing  so.    At  the 
be  attended  with  danger   to  the    union  between  die  two  kingdoms, 
country  in  general,   were  denied    in  which  he  for  one  sincerely  re- 
them.     Though  he  deplored  eXf    joiced,  'the  Roman  catholics  had  a 
tremely  diat    penal    laws    should    reasonable  and  a  well  grounded 
t^tT  have  been  esteemed  necessary    hope  held  out  to  them  that  these 
to  have  been  imposed,  and  also    claims  would  not  be  longer  unat- 
l^mcmed  the  height  to  which    at    tended  to.     If  this  were  so,  and  if 
one  lime  they  had  been  carried,  still    this  were  the  only  reason  why  they 
te  was  satisfied  that  there  was  a  po-    were  entitled  to  have  their  claims 
iJcy,  or  rather  a  necessity,  for  those    conceded  to  them,    this  <if  itself 
p^.ial   statutes    at  the  time  they    wa«i  sufficient  cause  for  now  con- 
**?rc  imposed.     In  expressing  his    ceding  them.     But  first,  as  to  the 
opiaion  as  to  the  relief^  claimed  by    policy  of  the  measure:    and  oft 
the  Roman  catholics,  his  lordship    this  heaS  he  begged  to  ask  what 
was  far  from  being  actuated  by    mischief  could    by  possibility  re- 
any  desire  to  derogate  from  then:    suit  from  it  ?  There  was  said  to  be, 
loyalty  to  the  king,  or  regard  to    first,  the  power  and  right  of  sitting 
the  constriution.      If  he  believed    and  voting  in  parliament.     And 
they  were  deficient  in  either  of    wliat  was  there  dangerous  in  diis  ? 
tHese  respects,    be  would  boldly    Suppose    fifty     Roman     catholic 
statf  his  opinion.     He  was  satisfi-    members*  were  returned    to  the 
fd,  however,  that  there  were  te-    house  of  commons  from  Ireland, 
Mts  in  their  religion  vitally  incon-    ten  or  twelve  from  England,  and 
-^nt  with  the  constHutton  qf  these   two  or  three  from  Scotland  j  what 
.  could 
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cool  J  diese  sixty  or  seventy  men  ^oman  oitfaolics^  or  towards  Ao 

|k>  against  the  500  or  600  mem-  dissenters.— Justice  and  policy  de* 

l>ers  of  that  house  ?  Were  these  (if*  manded  that  we  should    to^ay^ 

ty  or  sixty  members  to  overturn  to-morrow,  or  on  the  earliest  op* 

the  British  consutixtion  ?  God  for*  portunity,  do  away  the  disabilities 

bid  that  It  stood  on  so  unstable  a  under  which  the  Roman  catholics 

IbundatioQ  I    But  another  mischief  of  Ireland  laboured,,  and  that  we 

.dreaded  by  noble  lords  who  were  should  dO  so  handsomely  towards 

.  averse  from  granting  the  claims  of  them,    and    beneficially    toward^ 

iLe  cathplicsy  was  to  be  found  in  purselves. 

their  being  rendered  capable  of  The  marquis  of  Wellesley  could 
filling  o^es  in  the  state,  pid  it|  not  conceive  a  more  important 
Ikowever,  fr«  pi  thence  follow  tliat  subject  for  their  lordships*  consi<* 
they  must  be  appointed  to  those  deration  than  (he  subject  8f  the 
offices  ?  He  believed  that  ho  dan*  present  xpotion ;  for  Ireland,  whe« 
ger  was  likely  to  result  from  grant*  ther  it^  population,  its  natural  re« 
rag  tliese  privileges.  Was  it  not  sources,  or  its  situation  with  ret 
more  the  interest  of  the  country  to  spect  to  Great  Britain,  were  taken 
^rant,  than  of  the  9atholics  to  into  consideration,  constituted  4 
eUiim,  a  participation  in  those  most  important  part  of  this  empire, 
TTght^  ?  Was  there  no  good  likely  whose  most  essential  and  vital  in* 
to  arise  from  this  concession  ?  It  terests  were  i^losely  iiKerwovea 
was  impossible  to  suppose  that  men  with  the  safety  and  prosperity  of 
should  not  \)e  more  attached  to  a  that  country.  In  considering  th^ 
government  aft^r  they  were  put  on  motion,  it  was  proper  to  examine 
a  footing  with  evefe-y  other  person  the  view  and  object  of  it  j  the  cf. 
in  the  country!  Uitljjp  they  were  fects  which,  if  acceded  to,  it  would 
while  tliey  felt,  and  were  daily  told,  pn^uce  on  the  subjects  of  Ireland  ; 
that  ttiev  werp  proscribed  and  su*  the  suite  of  the  passions,  the  feeU 
spef  ted  persons,  ^oble  lords  would  ings^  the  interests  of  those  men 
jezpove  a  stain  from  themselves  by  who  would  in  a  more  particiilai: 
a^greeing  to  the  present  motion,  manner  be  affected  by  the  question  ; 
The  penal  laws  which  still  existed  *what  effect  would  he  product^ 
in  force  against  them,  would  dis-  on  the  administration  of  the  lavf 
grace  even  a  Mahometan,  They  in  Ireland  ;  what,  effect  would  be 
could  not  even  leave  a  legacy  out  produced  on  the  tranquillity  of  the 
of  tlieir  own  family,  without  run-  country  ;  what  effect  would  be 
ning  tlie  risk  of  ii^  being  question?-  produced  on  the  executive  govern* 
^d.  I^  was  indeed  said,  that  no  ment ;  and,  lastly,  what  effect 
person  ever  informed  on  such  a  would  be  produced  on  the  temper 
subject.  What,  however,  was  this,  of  the  catholics.  The  sentimenu 
but  saying,  that  out  of  the  very  which  he  had  entertained  with  re- 
dregs  of  the  people  there  could  not  spect  to  the  concession  to  the  c^- 
be  found  one  so  vile  as  to  act  on  tbolics,  he  still  continued  to  main- 
what.w^  the  law  of  this  country  tain,  and  should  never,  he  trusted, 
as  to. ^  our  Irish  fellow-sut^ects?  depart  from.  On  these  conces- 
His  lordship  was  convinced  that  sions  depended  the  safety  of  the 
tlie  government  of  t^is  country  empire,  the  continuance  of  its  glq- 
Yonui  never  have  to  complain  of  ry,  and  the  security  of  the  protest- 
having  a^teil  liberally  towards  the  ant  e^t^hlishmeiH  ia  church  and 

state. 
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ttitr.  But,  srranglf  impressed  3S  titinl^  agreed  with  tlie  noSleenrlj 
bf  was  with  ilie  necessity  of  ad-  but  there  we^e  others  on  iriiieh  he 
n^itiin^  the .  catholics  into  the  bo-  could  not  help  differing  mnteriallf 
SMI  of  the  conititmion,  he  con-  from  him :  in  particular  he  could 
«i»ed  it  unnecessanf  to  agitate  the  not  agree  that  the  present  was  « 
•toeaina  at  this  moment.  His  time  "to  erant  the  concessions  to 
lonhbip  entered  largely  into  the  ihe  catholics ;  for  in  hi  i  opinion  no 
lobjeci,  and  concluded  with  the  time  could  be  more  unfavimraUf 
Mbwing  obserrations ;  It  hud  than  the  present,  when  the  p»v 
been  nid  that  nothing  could  be  sions  of  men  were  so  mtich  heated 
more  unrea&or.xble  than  the  desim  and  inflamed.  And  if  there  wai 
oTtbecatholK-sithat,  notwithstand-  an  indisposition  in  many  quarten 
ine  all  they  hi^d  received,  they  to  the  yielding  These  concessions, 
aiU  continued  to  desire  more;  and  this  indisposition  most  have  been 
that,  if  their  presMt  desires  were  so  much  increaied  by  the  late  con* 
{ranted,  they  would  also  have  still  dtict  of  the  cathnlics,  fn  riola- 
■cmethTng  to  demand.  Having  tion  of  the  law,  that  that  alone 
admitied  them  into  (he  profession  mu&t  form  a  great  objection  to  the 
(rfibe  law,  they  wish  to  become  object  of  the  noble  earl  at  the  pte^ 
judges;  and  because  you  have  sent  time.  He  wonld  advise  th^ 
opmd  the  army  to  them,  they  catholics,  if  they  wished  their  cause 
we  so  ambitious,  that  tJiey  wish  to  to  be  attended  with  success;  if  thef  ■ 
Wcotne  generals.  These  unrea-  wished  to  induce  their  fellow  tub- 
tooable  wishes  are  stated  against  jects  to  believe  that  they  might  he 
tbe  catb^tct ;  they  are  charged  admitted  without  danger  into  thtf 
3gURst  tfacni  as  something  too  bosom  of  the  constitution,  to  con- 
cruel  and  monstrous  even  to  be  form  themselves  to  the  laws,  and 
entenaincd.  He  would  assert,  to  let  their  behaviour  be  di- 
fcowever,  that  these  were  only  the  stinguishcd  for  ordw  and  sobriety, 
teasonable  results  of  natural  causes,  If  they  should  in  this  manner  afford 
and  thit  parliament  themselves  had  an  ei  am  pie  of  due  submission  to 
occasioned  them.  When  they  got  the  laws  of  their  country,  thef 
the  power  of  pojse^'sing  property,  would  come  forward  witli  their 
was  it  monstrous  to  suppose  (hat  petition  under  every  advantage 
diey  sbnuld  wish  to  represent  that  which  might  be  supposed  capaMe 
property  ?—Conld  any  man  deny  of'Iodncir.g  the  legislature  to  ac- 
thaiall  those  insatiable  notions  were  cede ;  whereas,  by  the  adoption  of 
tbunded  on  true  natural  causes,  a  different  line  of  conduct,  they 
uid  the  mnsijustiEaUe' principles?  would  only  close  against  tlienv- 
Having  said  thus  much  with  re-  selves  every  avenne  of  :«ccess  to 
the  consutution. 

Tbe  marquis  of  Lansdowne  and 
lord  Carysfort  spoke  in  favour  of 
tbe  moticm,  and  lord  Westmore* 
land  was  decidedly  against  it. 

Lord  Moitn  said,  it  had  been 
asked  upon  what  grounds  dieir 
Idrdships  Were  to  go  into  a  com- 
nitlce  i  Surely  the  very  tenns  of 
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the  motion  ^ereaa  answer.    The  pluck  off  our  breaitt-plafie  beToni 

object  of  going  into  a  committee  we  'descended  into  the  lists  ?    The 

^as  to  discuss  the  state  of  Ireland,  noble  lord  had  said,  tliat  the  senti- 

mnd  any  one  of  the  circumstances  meats  of  this  country  were  change 

that  had  been  enumerated  was  su£-  ed  with  respect  to  tlie  catholics.  It 

£cient  to  call  upon  iheir  lordships  was  no  such  thing-f  and  the  belief 

JO    adopt  .  that    measure*     Who  of  it   was  a   miserable  delusion ; 

could   look  at  the  state  of  that  they  too  who  cherished  that  cla- 

country,  and  not  say  that  it  would  mour  would  peri.sh  in  the  storm'— 

be  the  extreme  of  folly,    madness  they  would   infallibly  be   among 

Itself,  to  shrink  from  the  discus-  its  victims.     He  was  utterly  un- 

•ion?  The  noble  lord  (Westmore-  able  to  conceive^  indeed,-  why  tba 

Jaod)  who  spoke  last  had  confound-  refusal  to  grant  any   concessions 

cd  the  natural  and  the  civil  rights  to  the  catholics  should  be  so  per- 

of  the  Irish  catholics.      Standing  tinaciously  persevered    in.      Th« 

upon  the  birtlv-right  of  Britons,  necessity  for  the  penal  Statutes  was 

they  had  advanced   their   claims  now  entirely  passed.    What  dan* 

with  confidence  2   they    had  said^  ger  could  there  possibly  be  to  the 

f*  Feeling  ourselves  Britons,  we  ad*  established   church  >     There  was 

dress  yoo  as  Tritons,  and  we  ask  nothing  in  the  quality  of  those  sta- 

yoju  whether  or  not  we  are  to  stand  tutes,  the  repeal  of  which  can  af- 

vpon    an    equality    with  you  ? "  feet  the  security  of  the  church.  A 

This  is  the  sentiment  which  a  man  greater  peril  wasincurred  in  theprcf 

born  in  a  land  of  freedom  ou^ht  to  sent  system  of  intolerance  ;  for,  ia 

feel,    and  this  is    the    sentiment  proportion  as  the  Roman  catholics 

which  they  have  avowed.     They  were  rendered  disgusting  to  them- 

bave  always  addressed  us  m  the  selves,  in  that  proportion  they  were 

gesture  of  humility ;  they  wjsh  to  rendered  dangerous.     The  boast 

receive  as  the  boon  of  our  genero-  of  the  church  of  England  had  al- 

sity,  what  they  have  a  right  to  de^  ways  been,  that  it  appealed  to^e 

mand  as  a  justice  at  our  hands,  hearu  and  minds  ot  .Englishmeru 

He  would  exhort  those  who  shut  '  and  it  had  hence  become  one  o£ 

their  minds  and  hearts  against  the  the  main  bulwarks  of  the  freedom 

condition  of  Irelaiid,   to  consider  .of  this  country.     It  was  an  estai* 

well  what  they  were  doing.     He  blishment  so  wisely  constituted,  sa 

would  implore  them  to  weigh  ac-  admirable  in  all  its  relations,  so 

eurately  wiiat  would  better  effect  powerful  in  its  component  partSf 

^e  inertness  of  Ireland }  and  he  that  the  greatest  curse  which  could 

would  then  have  diem  think  what  fall  upon  this  country  would  be  its 

its  disafiectioa  must  be. '  At  a  mo*  overthrow.     Yet,  if  it  rested  upon 

znentlike  this,  when  a  force  the  temporal  power,  it-would  have  the 

siost gigantic  was  prepared  to  act  fate  of  every  religion  so  supported  f 

•gainst   us;    a  force    under  the  it  would  ha^e  the  fate  of  that  verir 

guidance  of  a  man  whose  sagacity^  catholic  religion  which  was  now 

whose  activity,    whose  resources  the  object  of  their  discus^on.  ^Mm 

wete  confessed  great,  was  it  pru-  should  decidedly  support  the  mo» 

dent  to  throw  irom  us  the  ener-  tion  of  the  noble  lord  wMo  opeiie4 

gies  of  Ireland  i  Was  this  an  hour  the  debate.                      T         .     •  • 

to   east  away  our  strengtlij.  t^  Lord  Mulj^ave  {|eliex(«i  that  i£ 
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• 

tfcrwect  into  a  comxnktee  they  there  trere  any  consi<Jeniti6ns  fff 

vould  go  there  not  to  deliberate,  peculiar  deKcacy  or  c:«ution,  that 

btit  to  surrender  at  discret'on ;  to  might  deter  him  from  a  fuH  and 

<jrrender  the  charch  of  England  frank  discussion  of  its  merrts.  And 

To  iKc  catholic  dominion.     It  be-  sure  he  was  that   this  embarrass^ 

time  d^em  then  to  consider  whe-  ment  did  not  arise  from  the  con^ 

ther  it  was  worth  while  to  do  any  sciousness  of  having   to    contend 

thiD^  for  the  church  of  England,  wi;h    any    formidable     reasoninj^ 

or  wbcther  we  should  supinely  sur-  aj^inst  the  motion;    for  he  had 

rendjr  those  privileges  and  rights  hitlierco  listened  to  catch  one  ar* 

shf  receired  from  our  ancestors,  ^ument   against  it,    and  he  had 

He  should  be  at   sill  times,  and  listened   in  v^iin.      His    diflkalty 

yrzdtr  all   circnmsiances,     averse  therefore  lay  m  attempting  to  atf- 

from   going    inta  a     committee,  $tver  what  did  not  admit  of  a  re- 

*ithoat  any  outline  of  ^  what  plan  ply,    apd  to  refute  by  argument 

*as  to  be  pursued,  as  it  could  on-  what  defied  all  argument.      His 

If  tend  to  excite  the  expectations  lordship  having  examined  the  sub- 

€f  the  people  of  Ireland,  without,  ject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  invcsti- 

pwhaps,  offering'  any  certainty  of  gated  the  several  points  connected 

doing  that  which  they  would  anti-  with  it,-  asked,  with  much  anima*- 

cipale.     Ke  thought  it  necessary  tion,  what  was  the  object  of  the 

twt  a  stand  should  be  ihade  where  catholic  commiftee  ?  The  most  lao- 

^•e  now  were ;  nor  could  he  con-  dable— the  gfatification  a(  an  hah 

«nt  to  go  any  farther,  till  he  was  noural^e  ambition.   Could  the  Rc^ 

Gsmrirx^that  it  was  a  boon  which  man  catholic  be  tame,  cold,  or  ii>-> 

tney  asked,  and  no  sinister  motive  different  in  such   a  pursuit  f    He 

dirking   beneath  it ;    till  he  Was  woald  be  unworthy  the  privikgc% 

wnrinced    that    they    would    be  he  looks  for;   he  would    not  b* 

wtisfied   with   what    was    to    be  worthy  the  few  privileges  that  are 

granted.  left  him ;  wtthovt  the.  ambition  of 

Lord  Erskine  and   the  earl  of  afreeman,hecouldbefitonly  tobe 

^rnlcy  spoke  in  favour  of  the  mo-  a  slave.   Was  there  then  any  thing 

^;  and  the  earl  of  Buckingham-  in  the  object  of  the  catholic  com- 

^iwe  pat  it  to  the  hcuie,  whether  mittee  that  mzde  this  interference 

^J  would  take  advantJige  of  the  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  govern^ 

^wuinued  indisposition  ofthe  king,  ment  a  measure  of   policy  ?    No 

to  A)  an  act    which   tliey  knew  man  would  b«  bold  enough  to  sajr 

^^  the  commencement  had  met  that    there    was.      If    there  vras 

^th  his  majesty's  positive  :»nd  oni-  nothing  in  the  object,   was  theie 

^<'tm  refusal  ?  any  thing  in  the  means  by  which 

Ead  Grey  most  ably  snpported  they   endeavoured  to  effect    that 

^  motion  for  going  into  the  com-  object  ?  This  might  be  Hi  easily  art  - 

Wtef.    He  .said  that  he  had  tel-  swered,  as  they  vi^ere  told*  that  Ire*. 

^m  before  addressed  their  lord-  land  was  unusually  trinqtiil.  Then 

Ai^  nndcr  feelings  of  greater  cm-  why  impose  restraints,  unless  thef 

fciirassnicnt— not    that  there  was  felt  in  that  tranquillity   the  itilK 

wy  thing  on  the  sobjcct  before  tiess  of  despair  ?    But  there  werb 

<J»«n  pectiJiarly  difficult,  clouded,  other  dangers  as  great,  as  awfuK 

*  nijiterioos— not  that  ^  fok  that  and  as  pressing,  as  any  that  wea4f- 

nessi 
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ness  and  intemperance  have  accu«  ment  of  a  prince  to  whom  the  Insti 

xntilated  in  Ireland.    We  are  con*  catholics  had  been  accustomed  to 

tending  for  our  existence  as  a  peo«  '  look  up  as  their  brightest  hope. 

pie  with    the    most    formidable  The  earl  of  Liverpool  could  not 

.power ;  a  power  that  was  growing  see  any  ground  for  gotn^  into  a 

(a  the  double  ratio  of  her  advance  committee.    Indeed^  if  he  wcre» 

and  our  decline^    If  at  this  hour  of  in  that  house,  the  most  zealous  ad** 

peril  we  could  be  suddenly  scaled  vocatc  for  the  catholic  cause,  he 

from  our  follies  and  alarmed  into  would  not  allow  a  convention*     If 

wisdom — if  bigotry  should  drop  its  their  claims  were  to  be  granted,  it 

hold  of  the  national  good  sense,  would  be  as  a  boon,  and  not  to  je 

and  an  enlightened  tolerance  bring  extorted  by  such  means  as  those 

back  her  train  of  virtues,  beneii«  now  pursued.     If  the  house  meant 

cence,   conciliation, ,  and  justice-—  to  proceed  with  this  question^  he 

^  Good  God  V*    exclaimed  lord  hoped  they  would  never  think  oT 

Grey,  /*  what  might  we  not  then  going  into  a  committee,  till  they 

hope  for  1  What  could  we  have  to  knew  what  it  was  that  ws^s  ex* 

fear  though  France  is  Europe —  pecied  from  them.    Let  the  ad- 

though    £urope    were     another  vocates  for  the  catholics  lay  on  ihe 

l^rance  ^^     But  if,  while  we  are  table  of  that  house  a  bill  which 

lavishing  our  resources  with  a  de-  ^should  unequivocally  show  what 

sperate  profusion ;   while  we  are  they  meant.    Catliolics  and  pro* 

-drying  up  the  source  within  us,  an  testants  wquld  then  know  the  real 

excessive  taxation  operating  on  di-  truth,  and  all  persons  might  form 

xninisHed   w(2alth ;  ti^h'ile  we   are  a  judgement  of  what  they  were 

on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  America,  about* 

vre  are  to  have  any  thing  but  peace  Lord  Grenville  rose  at  five 
or  union  in  Irehmd,  I .  know  not  o^clock  in  the  morning,  and  began 
what  we  can  hope,  or  what  we  by  stating,  that  the  moderation 
znay  not  fear.  The  noble  earl  pro-  and  humility  of  the  noble  earl's 
ceeded  to  aJlude  to  some  of  the  (Liverpool)  speech  forme^  a  de- 
observations  of  a  noble  lord  oppo-  cided  contrast  with  that  strong  &p** 
site  (Ross),  which,  he  confessed,  rit  of  bigotry  and  i^itolerance  which 
surprised  him,  recollecting,  as  he  distinguished  his  entnmce  into  of- 
did,  to  have  read  some  eloquent  fice,  when  the  worst  passions  of  the 
speeches  of  that  noble  lord's,  when  people  were  excited,  and  the  na- 
btT  L.  Parsons^  in  favour  of  the  tion  disgraced  by  the  scandalous 
catholic  cause.  Now,  for  the  first  *'  No  popery"  cry  excited  by  him« 
time,  had  a  measure  of  unusual  self  and  his  colleagues.^  his  mo- 
coercion  and  severity  against  the  deratioii  would  then  have  done 
cathoUct  been  resorted  to,  which,  him  credit,  but  the  catholics,  he 
.with  all  ^  feelings  against  the  believed,  entertained  a  very  just 
catholic  clauns  whi^  were  suppos*  sense  of  his  l^rdship^s  kindness, 
ed  to  animate'  his  majesty,  had  During  the  whole  of  his  adminis-* 
never  been  thought  of  when  be  was  tration  he  did  not  think  they.ha^ 
ia  a  situatioxi  lojudse  of  the  in*  received  one  act  of  kindness.  His 
tere&ts  of  hi$  king&ms.  This  lordship  •accused  him  of  the  deep- 
4nea$ure  had  been  reserved  to  dark-  est  mahgnity  and  rancour  to  that 
ca  the  prospects  of  the  govern*  body*    lie  denied  that  by  remov* 
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kg  dw  dlsabOiiin  which  aSect  the  snre  the  attachmeni  of  the  catholiVi 
ottboliei,  tay  wcoiity  wouIJ  be  by  presenting  to  him  the  charter  of 
Dim  horn  the  established  church,  hi*  emancipation.  The  quenion 
On  tbp  contrary,  be  should  regard  being  loudly  called  for,  a  division 
tlw  joj  meaiQre  proposed,  the  took  place  on  earl  FitzwiUiam's 
&D  coDce^on    of    the    catholic    motion. 

duau,  to  be  [he  highest  security        Contents      -----    42   . 
thit  couU  be  given  to  the  church        Proiies        .....     37 
eoblisbmenc  of  the  united  king-  -^ 

iou.      The  quesliou  was    every  Total    -     -    -    -    79 

da«  becoming  more  pressing,  and  Non  Contents  .  -  -  86 
fljold  not  be  delayed.  Their  lord-  proxies  -  -  -  .  -  76 
diipi  would  toon  hare  to  direct  . 

u  it  aU  their  attention  and  all  their  Total    .:    •     >     .  162 

Wdotn.  He  hoprd,  therefore.  Majority  against  the  morion  83* 
rteo  the  cnsn  came,  they  would    AcOourned. 

AmhaTe  wisdom  enough  left  to         ^^^^^  ^f  commons,  Jan.  SI.— 
*op  genetahtws  ;  and  if  they  con-    Mr.  Loefchart  rose  to  call  the  atten- 
IniBrf  to  refuse  what  was  asked,    tj^n  ^f  jhe  house  to  the  consldera- 
10  «y  in  what  way  it   was  that    (j^i,  „f  this  queition,  whether  any 
panung  thi;  catholic  demands  was    ^r  what  members  of  that  honour- 
to  prove  uijunous  to  the  church  of    ^^e   house  had  a  right  to   yt  and 
t-^^and.     It  wouU  be  necessary    ,^^^  there,  after  they  had  been  re- 
Hw  to  prove,  that  what  was  re-         )^j.]      dedared    bankrupts;    In 
qmied  for  the  safety  of  the  whole    ^^  ti„^   ^f  Edward  the  fir.t,  a 
rajwewMonsafefortheestablidi.     proclamation  had  been  issued,  di- 
sidmttb.    There  were  two  de-    acting  sheriffs  not  to  return  per- 
loiMions  of  opponents  to  the  ca-    ^^sX  were  bankrupts  as  mem- 
tiaic  dajmfc      The    one   would    bers  of  parliament.     That  procla- 
B»ke  no  concession  J    the    other    nation,    however,   had   not    been 
ftoajht  the  prewnt  an  improper    properly  attended  to,  wd  therefore 
tat    He  wished  to   know  f^om    ^^i  jid  not  go  to  disqualify  per- 
4e  latter  irfiat  reawn  they    had    sons  so  situated  from  sitting  in  par- 
te  farther  deUy.      He  observed,    ijament.      The  disquaIi6cation.  if 
jtattbe  best  way   to  remove  the    any  existed  on  that  ground  in  law, 
raObM  aiK)  iuipicion  which  was    arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
ttoptiiaed  of,  was  to  treat  them     paries  jo  situated   not    retaining 
Jm^y.    Show  that  you  have  con.    ^^^   qualification  which    was  re. 
Mraee  m   them,    and    they    will    quj^ej  by  law  to  sit  and  vote  in 
that  house.      Now    he    conceived 
that  the  law  not  only  required  that 
a   member    of  parliament  should 
have  that  qualification  at  the  time 
of  his  election,  but  that  he  should 
retain  it  so  long  as  he  retained  his 
seat..    It  would  be  but  a  mockery 
if  the  law  required  such  qualifica* 
tion  in  the  first  instance,  and  after* 
wards  dispensed  with  It,  so  that  a 
G  person 
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person  co'tild  b^  invested  with  it  for  It  was  another  question,  whether 

one  day,  and,  though  he  lost  it  for  or  not  there  might  be  reason   for 

ever  on  the  next»  continae  a  mem.  making  a  law  to  exclude  banknipts 

ber  of  that  house.  He  did  not  pre*  from  sitting  there ;  but  as  the  law 

sume  to  say  tliat  an  inquisitorial  at  present  stood,  they  coaldnot  by 

power  should  be  gi^en  to  look  in-  any  means  be  excluded.    A  mem- 

to  die  qualification  of  a  member  at  ber  of  parliament  might  become  a 

any  time  ;  but  he  thought  it  might  bankrupt  after  the  close  of  parlia* 

be  right,  when   it   was   notorious  ment,  and  ntight  get  his  certificate 

that  such  qualification  liad  been  signed  by  the  time  the  next  session 

publicly  taken  away  by  the  opera*  commenced,   and    eain   new  pro. 

tion  of'^  the  law,    that  a  member  perty  to  qualify  him  to  hold  his 

sliould  no  longer  retain  his  seat,  seat,  and  was  he  then  to  be  dts- 

Such  a  regulation,   however,    he  possessed  of  it  on  such  grounds  ?-^ 

did  not' say  could  be  ext^ded  to  Incases  of  fraud,  any  one  could 

the  whole  house  of  commons.  The  move  the  expulsion  of  a  member 

Scotch  members,  and  the  eldest  on  that  ground.    A  member   of 

sons  of  earls,  he  moved  as  excep-  that  house  mieht  lose  his  property 

lions.  The  hon.  member  then  cited  after  one  session,  and  yet,  by  the 

various  statutes  on  the  subject  of  death  of  his  father  or  relation,  or 

the  qualification  of  members    of  by  some  other  circumstances,  he 

parliament,  and  concluded  a  very  might   by  the  next  session  be  a 

able  speech  by  moving,  **  That  a  richer  man  than  be  had  ever  been 

committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  before.      A  person  mi^ht   be  a 

if  any  and   wha^  persons,    being  bankrupt,  vrithout  being  msolvent, 

members  of  this  house,   and  be-  and    insolvent    without    being  a 

coming  bankrupts,  are  capable  of  bankrupt ;  so  that  the  mere  circum- 

sitting  and  voting  therein.''  stance  of  his  being  made  a  b^nk« 

Sir  C.  Price  seconded  the  mo-  rupt  was  not  of  itself  enough  to 

tidn.  disqualify  a  man  from  holding  a 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche-  seat  io  diat  house.  He  objected 
quer  observed,  it  was  clear,  from  to  the  motion  before  the  house* 
the  hon.  gentleman's  own  argu-  which  was  for  appointing  a  com- 
ments, that  at  present  the  house  mittee  to  inquire  if  any  and  what 
could  not  come  to  a  resolution  that  persons  were  capable  of  sitting  and 
bankrupts  were  excluded  from  sit-  voting  there  after  being  made 
ting  there  by  anv  existing  law..  If  bankrupts,  'or  in  other  words  (he 
it  could  at  all  be  contended  that  -was  sure  his  hon.  friend  would 
a  bankrupt  was  by  law  incapable  know  he  meant  nothing  disrespect- 
of  sitting  there,  it  was  only  by  an  •  ful)  the  motion  was  for  the  ap-i 
inference  that  his  qualification  was  pointment  of  a  committee  to  read 
affected  by  his  bankruptcy  ;  but  an  act  of  parliament.  This  he 
still,  as  persons  had  seats  in  that  thought  unnecessary,  as  he  ^otdd 
house,  who  had  no  qualification  not  see  that  this  house  could  enter* 
by  property,  the'r  qualifications  tain  any  doubt  of  what  ^tie  law 
could  not  be  affected  by  bankrupt-  '  was  on  that  subject.  If  any  doubt 
cy,  and  therefore  by  law  it  could  existed,  it  might  be  proper  to  ap» 
not  be  maintained  tbit  bankrupts  point  a  committee  to  search  the 
were  excluded   fiom   parliament,  jbumals;  bot  on  tbe  present  cc- 

.casioa 
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CJ«cn  be  could  s«  no  necessity  from  the  alleged  de^i^n^    of  the 

tsi^iai  the  committee  proposed,  caiholics,    in  cnntridiciion    "*"  ^U 

M:?ihwor  not  tt  mighi  be  eipe-  the  mo^t  solemn  tests  and  dcdaM- 

ient  to  bring  in  a  bilfto  niter  the  tion^  mude  by  the  latter ;  but  even 

bi,  was  quite  another  (jaesiion,  though  the7  did  tilJiilgi;  in  ibii  il- 

01  Khid)  at  |)reteni  he  Ilvid  no  dis-  libernl    and    utter  disbelief  of  llie 

pM'tion  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  .catholic,  who  owed  his  exclusion 

Tu  iDOtion  was  negatived.  from  ih  jt  house  to  his  eonsciemiics 

feb.  3, — X^rd    Morpeth    rose,  regurd  to  truth  ? — if,  however,  the 

punuant  to  his  notice,  to  make  his  catholic    was  not  to    be   bdieved^ 

prcnised    motion    repecting    the  did  those  gentlemen  believe  it  pos- 

■utoflrrknd.     He  wished' to  call  sib  le  that,  looking  at  tiie  catholic 

intention  of  the  house  at  once  religion,  counterbalanced  at  it  was 

lod- propriety  and  expediency  of  by  the  great  body  of  dissenters  in 

(J^tiiog  the  catholics  of  Ireland  this  empire,  a  cksi   of  men  cer-   , 

■.1-^x  fSl  benefits  of  the  British  tainly  not  interested  in  building  up 

ci-jtiiatioii,  and  he  called  upon  a  catholic  hierarchy  upon  the  ruins 

lii  those  who  entertained  no  other  of  a    protestant    eMablishment.— 

ct^on  to  their  claims,  than  the  He  contended  that  the   catholics 

J"?rdiejuion    of   abandoning  the  could  not  do  it  if  they  would.   'He 

ptMHtants  of  Ireland,  to  bear  in  next  advened  to  tJie    measure  of 

zkhJ  that  tfaoie  very  protestants  union,  and  thought  that  die  con- 

trrt  now  as  zealous  in  promoting  sent  of  the  catholics  had  been  se- 

i^xdaimi,  ai  the  catholics  them-  cured  to  that  measure  by  an  un- 

'''t»ts  and  considered  the  favour-  derscanding  that  their  emancipa- 

j!>1*  nception  of  them  as  essential  lion   should  be  the    consequence. 

;>  ihe  security  of  the  protestant  The  greatest  statesmen  of  modera 

'  Mblidnaent  in  Ireland,   and   to  timet,  however  they  differed  upon 

'■  >■  general  prosperity  rf  the  em-  other  points,  aprted  as  to  the  neces- 

','.:f.    It  had  been  objected,  that  sity  and  justice  of  conceding  apar- 

■*  panting  these  clairris    could  ticipation  of  the  constitution  to  the 

"^Icrno  real  service  to  the  great  catholics.'     The  great  mind  Of  Mr. 

^df  of tbe  catholics — would  it  not.  Fox  never  mad^  a  nobler  display 

^e  uked,  be  removing  from  them  of  its  great  pr,wei  s  than  in   advo- 

i^Toond  of  justifiable-  discontent^  eating  the  claims  of  the  catholics, 

'■II  it  nothing  to  the  private  lol-  He  tnisted  that  gentlemen  would 

■■w  to  see  the  officer  who  had  led  at  least  ^ive  th^  question  a  fair  in- 

'■iSi  to  victory,  raited  b»  his  merit  vestigation,    and   not    look    at  it 

-  through  the  miit  of  theirprejudices. 

-  Sooner  or  later  the  cause  of  jui- 
r  (ice  and  of  the  catholics  must  pre- 

-  vail.  It  was  most  desirable  not 
J  only  that  the  concessions  required 
;  shotdd  he  granted  without  delay, 
i  but  that  they  should  be  granted 
1  spontaneously.  The  manner  of 
e  giving  was  often  as  imporwnt  as 
!  the  gift  itself.  After  some  other 
1  observations,  the  noble  lord  con< 
E  eluded    by  moving,  "  That  thii 
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house  do  fesohe  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee  of  the  whole  house,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  present 
state  of  Ireland." 

The  marquis  of  Taristock  se- 
conded the  motion^ 

Sir  John  Nichol  said,  he  could, 
not  look  upon   this  question  with- 
out considering  it  as  one  that  in* 
tolved  in  it  the  security  of  the  con- 
stitution.    He  was  anxious  not  to 
be  misunderstood :  every  enlighten* 
ed  man  held  bigotry  in  just  abhor- 
rence ;  but  he  trusted  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  cease  to  be  a  chris- 
tian in  order  to  cease  to  be  a  bigot. 
He  flattered  himself  he  had  no  re- 
ligious prejudices,  but  he  should  be 
sorry  if  he  had  not  religious  pre- 
ferences.    In  this  spirit,  and  with 
this  feeling,  he  would  frankly  say, 
if   the     concessions    now    sought 
for  could  be  granted  to  the  catho- 
lics with  safety  to  the  constitutiouy 
that  reason  and  justice    required 
they  should  be  granted.      But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  could  not 
be  granted  with  safety  to  the  con- 
stftution,  then  reason  and  justice  to 
the   catholics  themselves  required 
that  they  should  not  be  granted. 
But  the  catholics,  they  were  told, 
came  before  them  not  to  solicit  con- 
cessions, but  to  deoyind  their  natu^ 
ral  rights.    The  natural  rights  of 
the    catholics !     It  was   now  too 
late  to  be  dragged  back  by  any  new 
philosophy  to  those  exploded  no- 
tions that  went  to  the  root  of  all  so* 
cial  compacts,  by  inaking  the  indi- 
vidostt  morally  indepenoent  of,  so« 
ciety«     But  others  contended,  that 
what  was  now  sought  for  was  no- 
thing more  than  the  constitutional 
privQeges  of  the  catholics.  Where 
do  these  privileges  lie?    In  what 
part  of  the  constitution  are  they  to 
be  found  ?    If  they  are  privileges» 
they  are  conferred  by  the  la^ips* 
Whisre  are  the  laws  which  so  con- 


fer them  ?  .  But  in  fiict  they  are  not 
in  the  constitution ;  the  constitu** 
tion  not  only  does  not  give  them» 
but  refuses  them :  consequently*  to 
grant  those  concessions,  they  must 
first  change  the  constitution :  there* 
fore  the  Question  before  tliem  was 
not  whetner  they  should  give  cer- 
tain rights  to  the  catholics,    but 
whether  they  should  alter  the  con- 
stitution.   The  thing  proposed  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  alter- 
ation in  the  constitution.  And  now, 
if  that  was  the  proposiiion  before 
them,  it  was  materially  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  throughout  the  dts-> 
cussion  of  it,  that  no  proposed  al- 
teration should  be  allowed  to  im- 
pair or  destroy  any  of  the  great 
leading  essential  properties  of  that 
constitution.    This  beine  granted 
to  him,  he  would  ask  if  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  protestant  church  was 
not  an  essential  property  of  that 
constitution,  and  then  the  question 
would  be,  how  far  the  granting  of 
those  'concessions  wpuld  affect  that 
{pendancy  t    It  was  here  to  be  re- 
collected, that  that  revolution,  so 
fondly  and  so  justly  called  the  glo- 
rious revolution,  did  not  go  to  esta- 
blish merely  a  protestant  king,  but 
to  surround  him  with  a  protestant 
council,  a  protestant  ministry,  Hfid 
a   protestant    parliament*      That 
glorious  revolution  was  not  found- 
ed merely  on  religious  preference, 
but  our  national  religion  was  pre- 
ferred, among  other  reasons,  be« 
cause  it  had  been  found  at  all  times 
most  favourable  to  the  cultivation 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  most 
rational  principles  of  civil  liberty. 
The  honourable  gentleman  con« 
eluded  %ith  saying ;    When  the 
state  of  the  catholic  chan^ged  from 
ignorance  to  knowledge,  &oai  tur* 
bulence  to  order, — ^Wnc^  he  grew 
more    enlightened,   less   bigotedt 
more  civilisedr— tbeny  perhaps,  the 

attempt 
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ittempt  nu}>ht  be  made  more  an-  lieved  ;  but  by  the  ipeedh  of  his 
tpicicmly;  bnt  at  present,  to  make  right  honourable  and  teamed  friend 
Iiim    equal  with    the    proiestant,  it  had  been  encumbsted  with  ad- 
vnuld  be  to  prepare  the  way  for  dicion^tldi^dvantaees^bicbought 
ibe  destmction  of  the  protestant  not  fairly  to  have  belonged  to  th« 
ascmdancy.     The  catholics  them-  object  now  in  view.      Here  Mr. 
selvn  would  make  the  attempt —  Canning  very  eloquently  ejcpatiated 
they  must  do  it— it  was  not  in  hu-  on  (he  subject,  and  finished  a  maf> 
mm  Dattire  to  luppose  they  n-outd  terly  speech  with  saying  :  I  firmly 
not.     The  two  teligions  could  no  believe  that  the  time  it  now  come 
more  go  hand  in  hand,  equally  to-  when  this  great  work  may  be,  by 
gether,  than  two  stars  could  move  th^  eierci^  of  prudence  and  teftt- 
■n  the  same  sphere.     Let  the  c<t-  per,  at  length  accomplished  ;    and 
tbolic  be  instructed  and  enlighten-  when  all  those  who  do  not,  with 
ed  by  con^t^nt  and  fHmiliar  inter-  my  right  honourable  &iend,  think 
ctnrsa  with  his  proteslant  country-  the  restriction;  essential  to  our  con- 
nen,  let  him  be  taught  the  value  of  stitution,  may,  by  the  gradual  dii- 
the  blessings  uf  the  British  const!-  sipation  of  hostile   prejudices,  no 
ttttion,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  longer  find  any  difficulty  or  intu- 
it might  be  safe  to  grant  him  con-  perable    obstaclet     to    encounter, 
ditionatly  what  he  sought  for.    But  Considering  still,  however,  that  a 
ai  circnmnaoces   now  uood,  he  general  concurrence  of  sentiment 
trtuted  that  parliament  was  not  to  ^ould  be  first  manifested,  and  that 
be  teased,  much  less  intimidated,  the  measure  now  proposed  may  be 
into  a  premature   and  dangerous  attended  with  the  various  practical 
coin[diance.      Where   conltj   they  disadvantages,  I  must  give  my  vote 
stop  more  safely  than  at  that  point  against  the  motion. 
at  which  they  were  now  arrived  ?  The  honourable  C.  Hutchinsooi 
"He  circle  round  their  protestant  lord   Gcoige  Orenvrlle,  Mr.  Her< 
csr^lisbments  had  been  gradually  bert,  and  sir  Arthur  Pigott,  were 
dimiaiibing — let  it  contr.ict  no  fur-  for  the  motion. 
tber,  lest  it  should  mch  Lh:u  vor-  Mr.  Weliesley  Pole  justified  nil 
tei,  within  whose  sweeping  violence  the  measures  of  government.     He 
apiT>testantthrone,^protestant  par-  then  entered  upon  the  general  que- 
lament,  and  a  protestant  consiilu-  stion  of  the  propriety  of  conceding 
tioD,  mieht  be  ingulfed  for  evfcr  1  the  demands  of  the  catholics,  and 
Mr.  Canning  could  not  but  re-  declared  that  he  never  was  one  of 
gT«  that  the   question  had  been  tho-e  who  dioughc  that  no  further 
vroaght  into  discussion  at  the  pre-  privileges    should  be  granted    to 
«at  moment.    He  regretted  it,  be-  them,  but  at  the  same  time  he  wat 
cause  he  could  not  but  feel  that  fully  convinced  of  the  impossibility 
ed  against  of  putting  them  on  the  same  foot* 
I  catholics  ing,  in  relation  to  the  church  and 
!ch  of  his  stare,    as     the    protestants.      He 
learned  thought  that   the    catholic    body 
that  the  had  pursued  a  line  of  conduct,  and 
It  the  pre-  exhibited  a  tone  of  temper,  which 
lone  with  put  it  beyond  the  power  of  parlia- 
ffhich    he  inent,at  present,  to  alter  their  coiw 
tee  it  re-  dition.     He  concluded  by  csprei*- 
G3                   isg 
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ing  hts  decided    hostility  to  the  lize  them  ?     In  this  house  there 

motioiv,  were  fresh  views  of  a  subject  every 

Mr.  Sheridan  replied,  and  the  year  ;  their  minds  were  never  to  be 

quesiion  wa-^jidjoumedtillnextduy*  supposed  shut  against  conviction  ; 

Feb.  4. — The  order  of  the  day  their  ^ntences  were  never  to  be^ 

for  resuming  the  adjourned  debate  conceived    as   de6nitivel]^  given  ; ' 

on  the  stare .  of  Ireland  being  put  but  what  they  had  refused    one 

and  agreed  to,  .  year  they  might  grant  the  very 

Sir  John  Newport  begged  the  in-  next.      He  called  on  the  house» 


duUence  of  the  house,  being  much 
indisposed,  while  he  defended  him- 
self against  an  attack  made  upon 
him,  on  the  former  night's  debate, 


therefore,  to  meet  the  Just  and  mo- 
derate demands  of  the  catholics 
while  in  their  power,  and  thtis  to 
unite  the  ^empire  in  harmony  ^nd 


in  his  absence — a  derence  which,  reciprocity  of  interest, 

he  trusted,  he  should  always  be  '    Mr.  C.Adants,  and  several  other 

able  to  make  in  regard  to  his  pub-  members,  spoke  strbngly  against 

lie  conduct.     He  should  always*  the  motion  \   Mr.  Pamell  was   in 

he  trusted,  entertain  a  due  respect  favour  of    it.      After  this,    lord 

for  tlie  legal  authorities  of  the  coun-  Casdereagh  spoke  at  length.     He 

try,  but  in  doing  so,  he  must  be  al-  said,  he  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to 

lowed  to  say,  that  the  pnvy  coun-  press  his  view  of  the  subject  in  de- 


cil  cobld  not  make  law  \  and  that 
when  it  issued  any  declaration  as 
law,  any  person,  or  body  of  men, 
had  a  right  to  remonstrate  against 


tail  upon  the  house,  but  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  present 
moment  for  agitating  this  question 
was  most  inauspicious.  'The  ca- 


^it,  doing  so  in  decent  and  temper-    tholic  inind  was  not  prepared  for 


ate  language.  It  was  true,  as  had 
been  said  on  the  formed  night,  that 
he  did  attend^ a  meeting  of  the  ca< 
tholics  of  Waterford  ;  and  he  did 
tell  tlie  people  assembled  at  that 


the  concessions,  nor  had  the  feel- 
ings of  the  protestants  been-  duly 
consulted  in  the  late  proceedings 
in  Ireland  ;  but  he  was  perfectly 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  he  had 


meeting,  that  it  was    from  that    always  had  a  feeling  of  reserve  in 
house  that  ihcy  were  to  look  for  re-    pressing  thjs  question^  which  l)e 


dress  of  their  grievances.  He  was 
never  one  of  those  who  would  turn 
away  petitioners  or  complainants 
from  the  door  of  that  house.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  disaffected  did 


never  was  disposed  to  disguise,  in 
which  he  was  fully  justified  by  his ' 
duty,  and  warranted  on  constitu- 
tional principles.    He  did  undoubt- 
edly consider  that  there  was  an  in- 


instil  into  the  public  mind,  that  the  superable  difficulty  to  concession  at 
door  of  that  house  was  shut  against  the  period  when  his  lordship  retited 
them ;  and  lately  government,  in  with  Mr^  Pitt  from  office  in 
an  infatuated  moment,  seemed  to  180],  in  a  very  high  quarter,  to 
have  entered  itito  a  conspiracy  to  which  he  felt  it  ri^t  to  pay  im- 
turusthem  away  from  the  doors  of  .  plicit  deference.  This  opinion  was 
the  house.  What  i  Did  they  think  not  founded  upon  any  idea  of  the 
there  was  safety  in  refrsing  to  listen  importance  of  the  general  objcc- 
to  the  petitions  of  four  millions  of  tions  urged  against  the  claims,  but 
their  fellow-subjects  \  Did  they  it  aroae  eniirely  from  different  con- 
think  that  that  was  a  line  of  con-  siderations — it  originated  in  the  re* 
duct  ^hich  would  tend  to  tranquil-  spect  which  his  tordship  felt  dis* 

posed 
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p»ed  to  paj  to  the  nsctity  of  an .  of  the  elective  franchise.  -  Such 

wl).«hictii  with  the  distinKuishrd  v/ere  his  view*  of  this   important 

{xnonan  vbo  conceived  nimsel^  question,  which  he  was  the  more 

bcmui  b7  it,  left  no  choice.     The  ausjous  to  slate,  as  he  hnd  to  make 

ooondeemed  itself  preveDte<l  from  out  x  defensive  case,  the  onus  pro- 

acodiDg  hj  this  sacred  bondage,  ^f£  being  undoubtedly  with  those 

ud  hi*  lordshtp  on  this  occasion  who    supported  the  propriety  of 

^  it  to  be  bis  duty  Co  stand  be-  granting     the    concessions.       He 

tnen  the  crown  and  the  people  ;  strongly  deprecated,  in  conclusion, 

ax  tW  be  felt  that  there  was  any  going  into  n  committee,    without 

opnuion  cimtaincd  in  the  c4ron^  anjr  definite  plan  being  proposed, 

tkiB  Quh,  which  did  not  leave  the  only  guided  ^y  the  unintelligible 

^  at  inc   libeny   to  legislate  discussion  that  had  taken  place  on 

npoQ  ikii  cubject,  at  had  been  done  this  subject  both  within  aiid  with- 

*l)ni  former  important  concessions  out  the  house,  which  he  entreated 

*ere  made  to  the  catholics,  which  gentlemen  no  longer  to    count»- 

ht  was  coBvinced  were  uill  remeni-  nance. 

'^'rtdbjthemwithgratitude.  Siill,  Mr.  Whitbread  wiis  now,  as  he 
l|D«^er,    there  ww  a    conscien-  alwayshad  been, mostdesirous  that 
tioai  belief  that  the  measure  would  the  house  should   concur  in  the 
miliute  against  the  security  of  the  moiion  proposed,   and  he  agreed 
citabluhea  church;  and  although  with  many  of  the  general  proposi- 
ott  lordship  was  firmly  convinced  ti on s  stated  ;   but  he  begged  lea*e 
ihu  the  oath  itself  was  imposed  w  give  his  most  unqualified  dissent 
npintbeking  moretnanexecutive  to  the  assertion  m;iJe  by  the  last 
tou  a  tegiilative  capacity,  yet  this  speaker,  that  the  discussioni  on  this 
opiiMn  was  not  to  be  superseded,  subject  had  retarded  the  object  the 
^^  ith  regard  to  the  proceedings  in  catholics  Iiad  in  view.     Discussion 
InUod  duiing  the  last  summer,  alonci  he  m-iint-iined,  had   raised 
liii  lordship  felt  anxious  to  say  a  them  from  tbat  state  of  aVjcct  sla- 
«*  words.    He  was  willing  to  put  very  in  which  they  were  once  plun- 
itv  D.ost  favourable  construction  gcd ;   and  to  repeated  discussions 
upon  them  j  nor  were,  io  his  mind,  they  would  owe  their  ultimate  and 
tl<c  cha^jcs  of  intemperance,  or  comple[eliberation,which[henoble 
*Mt  of^  prudence,  to  be   made  lord  himself,  after  balancing   th« 
gainst  the  whole  body  of  the  ca-  difficulties  and  ddngen  with  ihe  ad- 
t^>lics.    After  obserring  upon  the  vantages,  had  con&ssed  ought  to 
'li'pwiiion  shown  to  support  these  be  accomplished.     Mr,  Whitbrejd 
roncessioiu  by  the  protectant  part  adverted  to  the  consequences  of  the 
of  the  community,  his  lordship  en>  catholic  disabilities,  as  they  a&cted 
^^tA  into  the  question,  whether  military  men,  and  prevented  ihem 
;h  the  frum  rising  in  the  army  beyond  3 
could  certain  rank.     Irish    brigades,  he 
i  and  continued,  are  formed  on  the  con- 
Icnied  dnent,    because  Irishmen,  ardent, 
[tend-  brave,  and  enthusiastic,  full  of  ho- 
is cer-  nour,    and    eager  for  distinction, 
cathO'  could  not  submit  to  those  rcstric- 
found  tions  which  limited  their  views  of 
them  promotion  in  the  British  service. — 
G  4                  What 
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What  were  the  consequences  ?  Iti 
almost  every  battle  ^rhich  tliis  na- 
tion had  fought  on  the  continent, 
at  the  battles  of  Blenheim,  of  Ra- 
miliesy  and  of  Malplaquet,  Irlsh- 
iTieh  had  been  brigaded  against  us. 
This  had  hitherto  been  the  case, 
^nd  this  would  still  be  the  case ;  for 
what  was  now  being  done  ?  The 
same  barrier  was  interposed,  and 
the  same  effects  would  follow. — 
Step  by  step  the  Iiish  had  acquired 
what  privileges  they  possessed,  and 
those  acquisitions  were  the  result  of 
'successive  discussions.  In  1793 
their  intellect  was  allowed  to  h;ive 
birth  and  expand  ;  now  it  had  ar- 
rived at  maturity,  and  he  would 
ask^  if  it  was  intended  to  brigade 
that  intellect  in  our  service,  or  was 
it  to  be  turned  against  us?  Allud- 
ing to  the  speech  of  a  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  (Mr.  Canning) 
on  the  preceding  .even!ng,*he  was 
happy  to  add  his  testimony  of  the 
singular  eloquence  by  which  it  was 
distinguished.  With  tliat  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  he  perfectly 
concurred  in  every  thing,  except 
the  commencement  and  the  con- 
clusion of  his  speech.  An  honour- 
able member  had  declared  his  opi- 
nion of  that  speech  in  these  words : 
satis  eloquintisy  sapient'ut  parum  :  he 
would  rather  say,  iaVts  ekquentia^ 
sapitntiiB  satis.  He  was  not  sur- 
prised, however,  that  the  argu- 
ments of  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman had  not  produced  convic- 
tion in  the  house,  for  they  had  not 
prjDduced  conviction  in  the  speaker 
himself.  Ye  he  (Mr.  Canning)  was 
in  a  situation  last  ni^^ht,  when  some- 
tliing  diflFerent  might  have  been  ex- 

Sected  from  him-— last  night  he  was 
imself  emancipated.  He  was  un- 
der no  control  from  ofBce  feelings : 
he  was  under  no  restTictions  from 
the  influence  of  his  colleagues ; 
fais  genius    took  .  its  ful)    (light ; 


his  plumage  displayed  all  its  bright- 
est hues  :  and  what  was  the  conse- 
quence ?    Labouring  to    convince 

'  every  body  else^  he  could  not  at 
last  obtain  his  own  vote  I— Was  this 
the  man  who  had  hitherto  been  the 
enemy  of  the  catholic  claims  ?  Was 
this  the  man  who  when  in  office  had 
distinguished  himself  as  the  strenn« 
ous  op  poser  of  catholic  concession  ? 
— Was  this  the  man  who  h^d  con- 
curred in  that  vote  which  went  to 
disqualify  a  catholic  from  being  a 
bank  director  in  Ireland  ?-^ Alas ! 
such  is  the  iuconsistency  of  human 
nature,  this  wasihe  same  man  ! — 
We  werenow  told  by  him>  he  would 
be  ready  to  accede  to  the  catholic 
claims,  provided  certain  animosi- 
ties were  allayed,  certain  prejudices 
done  away,  and  tranquillity  restored. 
These  conditions  were  certainly  as 
unreasonable  as  those  of  the  learn- 
ed civilian  who  succeeded  him  jn 
the  debate.  There  were  no  more 
grounds  for  supposing  that  tran- 
quillity could  be  restored  till  these 
concessions  were  granted,  than  for 
believing  that  catholic  emancipa^* 
tion  would  be  decrted  by  the  re- 
moval of  delegates  from  Ireland  to 
Norwich,  liie  right  honourable 
gentleman  stipulated,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary, til  at  certain  prejudices  should 
be  removed ;  but  who  had  con- 
curred so  much,  who  assisted  so 
much  to  generate  those  prejudices 
as  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
himself  and  the  noble  lord  (Castle- 
reagh)  with  whom  he  had  acted  ? 
In  1807  these  prejudices  did  not  ex- 
ist ;  in  1807,  the  whole  of  the  cour« 
try  was  tranquil ;  but  in  1807  the 
member  for  Northampton  aroused 
the  one,  and  violatecl  the  other; 
and  yet  now  he  was  an  advocate 
for  catholic  emancipation,  with  cer- 
tain preliminary  provisions !  Might 
he  (Mr.  Whitbread)  not  exclaim, 
as  n^  cpnteniplated  this  circnm^ 

^  stance^ 
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nace,    O   hmocent  inconsistence  snd  they  uleed.  Cm  tou  new  taks 

«f  htnnan  lUiCDre !  Much  had  been  our  clnlms  into  ccmii aeration — can 

Bid  about  the  menacing  attitude  you  now  listen  to  our  g^'icvances  t 

«ludi   Ireland  had  atsumed,  and  No,   replied  the  right  lionourable 

the  impolicy  as  well  as  the  degta-  gentleman :  you  siuit  remove  yonr 

D  of  mbmiiting  to  thii  threat-  prejudices;    you  must  allay  your 


tcing  aspect.    To  him  it  appeared,     animosities,  and  then  we  will  listen 
dui  we  first  made  the  attitode,  we    to  you.     Did  he  think  what  would 
Snt  drove  dtem  to  the  necessity,     be  the  disappointment  of  the  peo^ 
indtbm  we  declare  that  we  will  not    of  Ireland  at  this  i   Did  he  think 
yield  to  it.     But  did  not  historical    the  whole  business  was  not, watched 
evidence  go  against  the  tight  ho-    in  Ireland  i  Would  they  hear  hiai 
Bourable  gendeman  in  his  declara-    talk  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
tioa  of  the  impolicy  of  acceding  to     yet    snfier  htm  to  aeglect  themf 
nenacing  attitudes  ?  In  the  reign  of    I'he  advice  contained  m  the  right 
Elitabeugteat  concessions  had  been    ho^our^ble  gentleman's  conditions 
Bsade  to  the  Irish,  and  surely  their     seemed  to  him  to  be,  that  effects 
atlinide  was  as  menacing  as  now.,    should  precede  causes.    The  cause 
But  she  was  a  sovereign  who-knew     that  would  remove  the  prejudices^ 
bow  to  give  ;  she  knew  bow  to  Uc>    the  cause  that  would  restore  tran* 
stow  as  the  boon  of  her  frte  grace,     quillity,  was  concession :  grant  that, 
wlut,  when  she  gave,  was  received    and  the  effect  would  oeccssarily  fol* 
with  gratitude.     Other  sovereigns     low.    But,  it  had  been  asked,  what 
only  knew  how  to  widihold,  and     havethe  Irish  catholics  to  give  in  re- 
st last  ibeyhave  been  I'orced  to     tumfoithisconcessionPTheywould 
yield  to  menacing  attitudes.     Had    be  able  to  give  us  all  their  energy— 
BM  this  been  the  case  in  the  Low     they  would  be  able  to  give  us  all 
Countries  in    the  reign  of  queen     their  loyalty— :ind  they    would  be 
Efizabetb,  and  had  it  noL  been  the     able  to  give  us  an  united  empire, 
case  with  America^  And  yet,  at    Wetcnot  theseeschanges  worthob- 
that  period,  there  were  persons  in     taining?  The  right  honourable  gen* 
that  Ixnise  who  talked  as  big  about    tlemaii    had  illustrated  his   argu- 
KBoacing  attitudes  as  they  didnow.     ment  by  an  allu'iion  to  the  reign  of 
America,  however,  had  now  grown     Henry  IV.  of  France.     Bbi  what 
to  a  state  of  importance,  and  with    did  that  monarch  do  i  He  conceded 
Ameiica  there   seemed  to  be-  no    the  claims  of  the  Hugonot^  and 
prospect  of  avoiding  a  war—a  war    then  all  dissatisfaction  ceased.  The 
HugonoU  were  not,  as  had  been 
represented  that  night,  a  small  and 
unimportant  body — they  were  nu- 
merous and  powerful  j  and  Sully, 
th'jt  admirable  minister,  that  pat- 
tern of  all  ministers,  thatupright, 
honest,  wise,  and  conscientious  ad- 
viser   of   his  .sovereign,   had  de- 
I  cljred,  in  that  very  page  where  he 
recnrds  the  edict  ot  Nantes,  that 
the  insolence  of  the  protestanis  had 
never  risen  to  such  boldness  at  at 
the  very  tDoiociu  when  this  edict 
wu 
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was  granted.  Bat  supposing  the  it  had  taken,  never  c6uld  be  over* 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  thrown  but  by  its  oxkh  indolence,  its 
been  the  minister  of  Heniy  IV.  own  vrant  of  foresight.  The  alarm 
what  would  have  been  his  counsel  ?  about  the  church  of  England,  how- 
Tnxe  it  is,  (he  would  have  said)  ever,  was  not  a  peculiar  one.  We 
that  your  majesty  is  well  disposed  had  seen  it  stated  by  a  grave  di- 
towards  ^our  protestant  subjects;  vine,  that  giving  away  tlie  bible,  the 
-—true  it  is  that  all  your  majesty's  pure  fountain  of  all  our  religious 
subjects,  and  your  protest  ant  sub-  -knowledge,  without  gloss  or  com* 
jects  in  partlcul;rr,  thought  the  ment,  would  overturn  the  church 
time  was  come  for  discussing  tlieir  of  England.  The  honourable  mem- 
claims,  and  listening  to  their  grie-  .  ber  concluded  an  eloquent  and  most 
vances ;  but  certain  petty  objec-  animated  speech,  by  advertine  to 
tions  exist,  certain  little  prejudices  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  right 
must  be  removed^  certain  paltry  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  C^an- 
animosities  must  be  allayed ;  and  I  ntng),  that  concession  might  be 
advise  your  majesty,  therefore,  not  delayed  till  tlie  catholics  were  in  a 
to  suffer  the  question  to  be  now  state  of  Hat  despair,  and  when  their 
taken  into  consideiation.  Such  petitions  would  be  a  species  of  re- 
would  have  been  the  right  honour-  venge.  Good  God  !  continued  Mr* 
able  gentleman's  acivice.  But  Whitbread,  might  I  not-  exclaim 
Henry  IV;  would  have  spurned  here,  O  wonderful  ignorance  of 
such  a  minister  from  his  presence,  human  nature  !  Could  it  be  sup- 
But,  it  had  been  said^  if  the  claims  posed  that  men  exasperated  by 
of  the  c;uholics  of  Ireland  be  disappointment,  furious  from  op- 
granted,  the  same  must  be  granted  pression,  and  intemperate  from 
to  the  catholics  of  England.  Cer-  necessity,  would  employ  the  whin- 
tainly,  and  it  ought  to  be  so.  Nay,  ing  accents  of  petitioning  ?  He 
more:  the  test  acts  must  be  repealed,  ff^ared  they  would  not;  he  feared 
and  the  dissenters  would  have  their  they  would  adopt  a  diflPerent  Ian- 
immunities  also.  And  where  was  guagc  ;  and  lest,  therefore,  they 
the  danger  to  the  established  church  should  be  driven  to  that  extreme, 
from,  all  this?  He  (Mr.  Whit-  he  thought^tbat  parliament  should 
bread)  was  a  member  of  the  cs-  gratuitously  accede  to  thjsir  claims, 
tablished  church,  and  he  wislied  to  The  attorney-general  replied, 
see  it  fortified  by  tbe  removal  of  Mr.  Ponsonby  argued  in  behalf  of 
all  those  restrictions  which  were  the  motion,  and  was  followed  by 
only  a  weight  and  an  incumbrance  Mr.  Perceval,  who  declared  that 
upon  it.  These  fears  about  the  he  gave  the  noble  lord  who  brought 
established  chnich  were  always  forward  the  motion  credit,  botli 
sounded  in  our  ears,  as  often  as  the  for  his  motives  and  for  the  ability 
present  question  was  agitated.  If  he  had  displayed  in  its  support, 
the  catholic  claims  were  granted.  He  was  sure  he  was  not  paying  an 
the  church  would  be  overturned;  ill  compliment  to  that  noble  lord  to 
if  the  dissenters  were  relieved  fram  say,  he  deplored,  however,,  in  com* 
tests,  which  were  virtually  abrogated  mon  with  other  members,  the  cala- 
every  year,  tne  church  would  be  mity  which  had  taken  it  out  of 
overturned.  In  fact,  however,  the  those  hands  which  were  fully  com- 
churchofEngland,  from  the  purity,  petent  to  do  it  justice.  This  he 
<fk  its  principles,  from  Uie  fi^rm  root  ithought  he  might  say,  for  it  be- 
longed 
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\oaged  to  reelings  which  the  senti-  spirit  enough  to  feel  the  injmy. 
mratsfirdifierence$  of  parry  ought  Th£  catholics  were  called  apon  to  . 
not  to  mfloence.  But  at  the  same  triumph  over  their  prejudices,  as  if 
liffle  he  could  not  withhold  his  the  prejudices  were  ^together  oa 
Srong  disapprobation,  both  of  the  the  side  of  the  catholics.  It  should 
mode  adopted  on  this  occasion  b^  not,  however,  be  a  victory  of  one 
ibenther  tide  of  the  house,  and  of  sect  over  another  sect,  but  of  both 
the otjeci  which  that  mode  Wrfs  se-  against  common  prejudices;  and 
lecied  10  accomplish.  Upon  the-  the  result  of  this  mutu;il  victory 
gmeral  subject  of  the  catholic  would  be,  the  estabhshmeni  of  pub- 
diiau,  nid  Mr.  Perceval,  "  my  lie  tranquillity-  The  cooduct  of 
opinions  are  wdl  known — I  have  parliament  towards  the  catholict 
seen  no  reason  toalterthem — 1  have  *as  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of 
brfore  said  that  I  could  not  con-  the  nation.  It  taught  them  to  con* 
oiveatime,  or  any  change  of  cir-  sider  that  the  principal  argument 
coiDitanccs,  'which  cnuid  render  against  their  cause,  however  invin- 
(nitber  concessions  to  the  catholics  cible,  was  not  In  be  di^hned  ;  but 
coaatfent  with  the  s.-ifety  of  the  if  the  people  were  to  be  familia- 
Aate,  and  to  those  opinions  I  con.  ri/ed  tnrepeatet)  defeats,  they  wouM 
tinue  to  adhere."  The  right  destroy  that  spirit  by  which  the 
liODunrable  gentleman  then  entered  liberties  of  a  people  were  to  be  prit- 
intDanar^naent,  in  ordertoshow  tected.  The  refusal  of  the  catho- 
that  the  vfto  wns  the  only  security  lies  to  take  ttie  oath  wislied  to  be 
tint  had  erer  been  suggested — and  imposed  upon  them,  was  the  sirong- 
iha  this  had  been  refused  by  the  .  est  argument  in  tlieir  favour  j  for  a 
oiliolics,  who,  though  willing  to  deist,  an  atheist,  nay,  even  Lucifer 
ncetireconcetaons,  were  not  quite  himself,  ipi^ht  Cake  thatoath  which 
to  willing  to  concede.  Some  se-  the  catholics  would  not  take.  He 
cnritid,  however,  were  deemed  by  did  not  consider  the  catholic  oath 
all  men  (and  particularly  lord  intended  as  an  evidence  of  the  ch- 
Gmville,  who  had  stated  in  his  tholicccnviction,  but  as  an  evidence 
letter  thai  he  must  despair  of  the  of  iheir  political  disaifuciion  ; 
wccess  of  the  catholic  cause,  unleu  and  wlieoever  this  ilis^ffectio^ 
wme  i^rangemcnt  of  this  kind  was  ceased,  the  principle  on  which  the 
Kcrded  to)  to  be  essential  condi-  oath  was  justifiable  ceased  alio. 
t>ont;  and  as  these  weic  not  likely  It  had  been  saiJ,  that  concession 
to  be  granted,  he  could  not  think  to  the  c'atholicv  of  part  of  their 
that  this  was  a  lit  time  for  any  fur-  claims  formerly  produced  no  good, 
^r  discussion  of  the  question.  and  that  they  were  dissa:iified  at 

Mr.Grattan  said,  if  the  con-  that  government  under  which  they 
were  granted.  Did  tJie  concessions 
produce  no  good  effL-ct !  What  I 
was  itno  advantage  that  the  soldiers 
and  sailors,  af;er  the  rvpeai,  shed 
their  blood  with  pleasure  at  your 
command  i  Although  the  ministry 
whograiite^  the  concessions  derived 
no  advantage,  the  e^:^  and  facility 
with  which  the  army  and  navy 
afterwards  were  filled,  was  an  ad- 
vantage 
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vantage  to  the  country.  A  right 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
(sir  John  Nichol)  thous^ht  it  would 
be  advisable  to  wait  till  the  Irish 
were  better  informed,  and  less  dis- 
orderly ^nd  less  barbarous.  But 
this  was  a  reflection  on  the  English 
government.  However  hard  the 
laws  under  ^hich  they  su^red« 
still  an  affectionate  peasantry  filled 
the  armies  of  their  country.  With 
respect  to  the  danger  of  the  church 
<— the  church  establishment  was 
not  made  for  the  ministry  nor  the 
king)  but  -for  the  people.  It  had 
been  thought  proper  to  give  the 
jeligious  establishment  of  I^ngland 
to  tjie  people  of  Ireland,  in  which, 
perhaps,  they  were  right ;  but  they 
were  wrong  if  they  imposed  upon 
the  people  of  Ireland  the  English 
church)  and  then  m:ide  that  a  rea- 
son for  disqualifying  them  for  the 
^mjoyment  of  their  rights.— Was  it 
to  be  said  that  tlie  establishment  of 
the  English  church  vras  not  compa- 
tible  w^ith  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple ?  He  had  neVer  seen  Any  alter- 
ation proposed  in  church  o/  state, 
without  going  into  a  committee  ; 
and  h^  lamented  to  see  the  manner 
in  which  the  ministry  were  raising 
up  imaginary  difficulties,  for  they 
feemed  to  embrace  the  difficulty 
merely  because  they  were  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  principle.  Any  thing 
might  be  food  for  opposition  to  an 
unwilling  ministry.  He  remem- 
bered, when  the  Irish  reform  was 
proposed,  no  plan  could  he  found 
practicable;  but  when  the  union 
came,  it  was  all  done  in  less  than  a 
week.  Upwards  of  twenty-five  law- 
suits existed  at  present  in  Ireland. 
They  hacf  gone  to  law  with  the 
whole  peppk  of  Ireland,  and  they 
had  gone  to  law  with  individuals, 
and  no  less  than  five  actions  had 
been  brought  against  the  lord  chief 
justice  'p  there  were  suits  on  all  sides, 


■and  able  lawyers. on  all  sides :  law« 
.yer  against  lawyer:  evil  against 
evil :  longrobe  against  longrobe ; 
but  would  the  fire  which  raged  at 
present  in  Ireland  be  extinguished 
by  all  the  twenty-five  law-suits,  or 
by  all  the  sufferin;^  of  the  members 
of  ihc  Irish  committee  ?  The  evil  did 
not  exist  in  this  or  that  chief  justice, 
or  in  til  is  or  that  secretary,  but  in 
the  law  itself;  and  in  order  to  pro- 
duce Siitisfaction  it  was  necessary  to 
repc:i]  the  law.  AVhen  an  artery  in 
the  political  body  was  tied  up,  that 
body  naturally  fell  into  cot^vulsions. 
The  Irish  catholics  exhausted  their 
treasure  and  their  blood  in  tlie  de- 
fence of  the  empire  ;  the  people  of 
England  were  not  insensible  to 
their  jnerit^,  nor  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge their  merits ;  and  sap- 
posing  the  minister  should  procure 
a  temporary  triumph,  he  would  tell 
him,  that  the  honest  feeling,  that 
the  honour  and  honesty  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  would  not  long 
support  him  in  that  triumph.  Wh&> 
ther  this  country  should  stand  or 
fall  in  her  struggle  with  the  enemy 
of  Europe,  he  wished  it  might 
stand  or  fall  with  Ireland— but  with 
Ireland  in  the  possession  of  equal 
privileges  and  equal  rights. 

For  the  motion    •    -    -^  -  195 
Against  it 229 

Majority  against  the  motion  94 
Feb.  6.— Mr.  Whiibread  noticed 
tlie  xiotou9  proceedings  which  had 
prevailed  three  months  at  Notting- 
ham, and  inquired  if  ministers 
were  prepared  to  go  into  an  in- 
quiry upon  the  subject.  -  , 

Mr.  Ryder  said  that  those  riots 
had  greatly  subsided  within  the  last 
few  days,  and  that  an  opportunity 
would  be  afforded  of  examining 
die  subject  when  the  police  bill, 
which  was  now  in  preparation, 
should  be  produced* 

.     Mr. 
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Mr,  Wallace  then  moverf  the  ap-  the  only  two  gentlemen  liho  had 

rcmiment  of  the  East  India  com*  spoken  agninst  the  bill  were  two 

rnhtee;  which   being  opposed  by  very  princip;il  reversioners.    The 

Mr.Creevey,  second  leading  was  then  opposed 

Mr.  Grant  said  that  the  com-  by  50  to  5i. 

piny  would  not  oppose  the  eiten-  Mr.  Perceval  then  moved  that  it 

uon  oTcommercial  intercourse  with  be  read  a  second  time  on  this  day 

IndiaT  of  the  advantages  likely  to  sii  months  }  to  which  Mr.  Bankes 

be  derired  from  laying  the  tMde  moved  an  amendment,  that  it  ht 

with  India  open,  be  believed  that  read  a  second  time  this  day  fort- 

tbe  ungnine  expectations  iraw  en-  night.     The  amendment  wa^  hnt 

tertained  on  that  head  would  end  by  53  to  55. 

in  disappointment.    The  European  Mr.  Ponsonby  then  moved  that 

Cnders  in  the  ports  of  India  and  the  house  should   adjourn  imme- 

Qiina  h.id    more  goods  in    their  diately  ;  which  was  likewise  tost  bjr 

warehouses  than  tliey  could  sell ;  45  to  59. 

and  ihey,  found    tliat    European  House  of  lords,  Feb.  10. — The 

goods  were  becoming  more  and  earl  of  Liverpool,  in  moving  the 

wore  unsaleable.     The  Americans  thanks  of  the  house  to  lord  Wel- 

muuged    this   traffic   with    more  lington  for  the  capture  of  Ciudad 

adTjntage,  because  they  were  neu-  Rodrigo,  dwelt  on  the  importance 

trals,  and  could  carry  Indian  com-  of  that  fortress  as  opening  a  way 

BoditJes  into  the  ports  of  France.  into  almost  the   centre  of  Spain. 

Generals    Tarleion    and    Gas-  The  capture  of  il  in   18J0,  when 

ctjgne  said  that  the  merchants  at  Massena  with  110,000  men  made 

the  out-ports  would  be  greatly  d's-  his  attack  on  Portugal,  was  owing 

ippointed  if  the  trade  with  India  to  the  very  inferior  force   whic£ 

wasnot  bid  open:  the  former  laid  lord  Wellington  commanded,  not 

great    stress    upOn  the    commer-  eiceedirglT.OOOBritishand  14,000 

ci  J  distresses  of  the  town  of  I.iver-  Portugnese.     But  though  the  Bri* 

pooL  tish  commander  thought  it  ncces- 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  sary  to  limit  himself  to  the  defence 

Fa.  7.— On  tJie  modon  for  the  of  Portu^l,  by  retiring  behind  the 

>e«md  reading  of  the  bill  for  pre.  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  he  never 

tnring  the  granting  of  olfices  in  lost  sight  of  the  necessity  of  ree6- 

rerersion,  Mr.  W.  Dundas  and  the  vering  it.     Jlis  iirst  step  was  itr  re. 

chanrelloT    of  the  exchequer  op-  store  the  fortifications  of  Almeida, 

posed  it,  as  holding  out  a  hope  in  order  that  it  might  serve  as  a  de- 

*hieb  would  not  be  realised,  of  a  pit ;   and  he  was  happy  to  state' 

fwinction    in  the  public  expendi-  that  that  fortress  was  in  a  respecl- 

popu-  able  state  of  defence.    His  lordship 
here  paid  a  handsome  compliment 

).  Se-  to  the  different  department)  of  the 

)lonel  army,'  which  had,  und£r  the  disad- 

id  El-  vantages  of  a  siege  in  the  depth  of 

mea-  winter,  taken  the  fortress  by  storm 

he  se-  in  so  few  days,  which  had  cost  the 
enemy  a  month.     This  was  a  blow 

that  tg  the  enemy  which  be  did  not  ex- 
pect) 
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pect  \  tbe  calculation  upon  scientt-    these  duties  formed  part  of  the  he* 
fie  grounds  betu.?»  that  it  mt^ht    reditary  revenue  of  the  crown,  and 
hold  out  twenty-Bve  days;  Mar.    could  not  be  diverted  without  an 
mont  had  therefore  calculated  on    express  act  of  parliament, 
beine  in  good  time  on  the  24th.        Mr.  Whitbread  observed,  that  the 
His  lordship  concluded  by  moving    purity  of  the  opponents  of  this  mo- 
the  thanks  of  the  house  to  lord    tinn  was  questionable,  as  they  had 
Wellington,  for  the  skill,  ability,    each  a  pension  of'  1500/.  a-year 
indefatigable  exertions,  and  con*    from  the  fund, 
suramate  wisdom    manifested    by        Mr.  Marriott  suggested,  tha.t  as 
him  in  tbe  siege  of  Ciudad  Ro-    the  duties  were  a  voluntarv  gift  on 
drigo.      This  and  other  motions    the  part  of  the  people  of  mrba* 
of  thanks  to  general  Graham,  'the    does  in  the  exuberance  of  their  loy- 
other  general  I  officers,  and  to  the    alty,  they  should  be  dispensed  with 
engineers  of  the  artillery,  British    now  that    the  colonies    were    so 
and  Portuguese,  were  agreed  to    heavily  taxed,  and  reduced  to  such 
$u7n.  diss. ;  as  also  a.  tribute  to  the    distress     The  motion  was  then  be* 
merits  of  major-gen.  Mackinnon.       gatived  by  50  to  19. 

In  the  commons,  the  same  day,        Feb,  13.— Mr.  Whitbread,  after 
after  a  speech  from  the  chancellor    a  prefatory  speech,  in  which  he  in- 
of  the  exchequer^  in  which  he  dwelt    ferred  from  the  official  papers  pub* 
upon  the  skill  and  valour  displayed    lished  b^  the  American  govem- 
at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  votes  of  thanks    ment,  that  there  had  been  a  want 
were  passed  to  lord  Wellington,    of  conciliation  on  our  part  towards 
generals  Graham^  Picton,  Colville,    the  Americans,  and  that  Mr.  Pink- 
Craufurd»  Vandeleur,  and  Pack ;    ney,  during  his  mission  to  this  couh- 
likewise  to  the'X)fficers  and  privates    try,  experienced  much  neglect  and 
of  the  artillery  and  engineers,  and    incivility  from  marquis  Wellesley, 
to  the  officers  and  privates  of  the    who  did  not  return'  an  answer  to 
Portuguese    army  serving    under    many  ofhis  notes  until  after  thelapse 
lord  Wellington.— An  address  to    of  weeks,  moved  an  address  to  the 
the  prince  recent,  for  erecting  a  mo-    prince  regent,  for  copies  of  the  cor- 
nument  to  Uie  memory  of  major-    respondence  between  the  two  go- 
general  Mackinnon,  was  then  voted,    vcrnments,  and  die  different  mmi« 
Feb.  1 1 » — Mr.  Creevey,  after  an    sters,  on  the  part  of  both  countries* 
historical  account  of  the  imposition        Mr.  Stephen  declared  that  the 
of  the  4^  per  cent.  Leeward  Island    charges  made  by  the  honourable 
duties,  and  the  abuses  which  pre-    mover  wei-e  unfounded.    America 
vailed  in  regard  to  that  fund  by  the    had  advanced  extravagant  and  un* 
numerous  pensions  p;iid  out  of  it,    he<7rd-of  pretensions,  which  were  in- 
such  as  dOOC/.  per  annum  to  the    compatible  with  our  maritimerights« 
earl  of  Chatham,   1500/.  to  lady        Mf.  Curwen  spoke  with  much 
Grenville^  and  9000/.  a-year  to  the    warmth  against  the  orders  in  coun- 
late  duke  of  Gloucester,  for  twenty    cil,  and  we  measures  of  govern* 
years,  moved  for  a  committee  to    ment.     He  concluded  by  express- 
examine  into  the  nature  of  this  re-    ing  a  hope  that  the  honourable 
venue,  its  amount  and  application,    gentleman    (Mr.  Perceval)  would 
Messrs.  Long  and  Perceval  op-    not  continue  much  longer  to  direct 
posed  the  mcftODi    alleging  thkt    the  ^councils  of  the  country,  and 

that 
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dut  bis  reitiOTal  vould  lead  to  an    ipinisters  were  nflt"  likely  long  to 
atire  change  of  measures.  hold    that    situation.       Whatever 

Mr,  Perceval  said,  it  was  not  his    golden  dreams  might  be  indolgeii 
iHtb  10  enter  into  a  diicuuion  now    on  chit  subject,  he  must  say,  as  far 
of  [bote  points  for  which  the  ho-    as  he  Icnew  any  thing  about  the 
couiable  gendemiin  wished  tho%     matter,  he  rather  ima^'^ined  that 
papers  to  be  produced  ;    and  he     ih«  honou'uble  gentleman  would 
ihould  Tote  against  the  production     find  th-it  his  consolatory  prospects 
tf  them,  because  he  thought  that     would  not  open  upon  him  so  plea- 
mioistcrs  ought  ;iat  to  consent  to     santly  as  be  imagined.     But  if  the 
lay  a  foundation  for  a  discussion     system  which  the  honourable  gen- 
vhich,  in  their  opinion,  mij^hl  do    tlemiin  so  strongly  recommended 
barm  at  the  present  moment,  and     were  to  be  a  system  dictated  to  the 
cnnld  be  |>roductive  of  no  good,     government  of  this  country  to  pur- 
Tbe  honourable  gentleman  seemeij     sue,  then  indeed  he  should  feelhap- 
to  think  that  the  correspondence     py  to  quit  his  present  situation,  and 
bflween  the  two  countries  was  now     not  to  form  a  part  of  any'  admioS- 
£nd]y  closed,   and  that  therefore     stration    which    should   pursue    st 
there  cou!d  be  no  danger  in  llicir     course  so  hostile,  as  he  conceived, 
prodacuoQ.      He,    for  .  his    part,     to  the  true  interests  of  the  country. 
hoped  that  the  correspondence  was         Mr.  Baring  said  that,  notwitfa- 
r.nt  finally   closed  >    and  while  a     nanding  the  moderation  expressed 
bnpe  of  that  sort  remained,  how-    by  ^e  toneand  manner  of  the  right 
e'er  slight,  he  would  wish  to  cbe-    honourable  gentleman  (the  ciun- 
riihil,  and  do  noihing  which  could     cetlor  of  the  exchequer),  still  be 
iccrnse  irriiaiion.     He  thought  it     felt  perfectly  confident,  jrom  the 
pottiUe  tlut  there  were  ^ints  in     state  of  the  discussions  between  the 
tliDie  dismssions  which  might  still     two  countries,  and  from  the  pre- 
bt  brought  to  a  favourable  issue,    vailing /eeling  in  this  country,  tliat 
ud  which  could  hardly  be  expect-     it  wiis  hardly   possible    that  war 
ftl  if  those  Biaiicrs  were  publicly     could  be  avoided.     If  it  were  car- 
diKUised  in  that  house.     He  was     ried  on  in  the  spirit  and  tone  ex- 
mremely  desirous  to  believe  that     pressed  by  an  honourable  and  learu- 
.t!;e  Snal  issue  might  be  ditferent     ed  gentleman  (Mr.  Stephen),  lie 
from  what  appeared  in  the  present     augured    most    serious    mischiefs 
^'3ie  of  things,  and  therefore  he  did     from  it.     The  honourable  member 
r.M  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  go     then  proceeded  to  contend  that  the 
n^Iyinto  such  a  discusaon  until     system  inttoJ^ced  by  the  orders  in 
llie  filial    determiDHlion.      There     council  wds  in  itself  an  evil,  leaving 
out  of  view  tlie  iniminent  danger 
of  their  involving  us  in  the  calami- 
tous contest  Willi  America.     No- 
thing could  more  surprise  him  than 
to  hear  an  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  talk  so  loudly  of  our 
commerce  being   prostmle  before 
tliese  orders  were  adopted,  and  as- 
serting  that    they  had    produced 
-great  commercial  prosperity.     He 
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could  hardly  believe  It  possible  that  mitous  to  America.    He  was  adso 

any  man  should  be  so  utterly  igno*  of  opinion^  that  among  all  thinking 

rant  of  the  state  of  our  trade ;  so  men  in  this  country  tnere  was  the 

utterly  unacquainted  with  all  that  strongest  disposition  to  maintain 

was  going  on  around  him^  as  to  peace  between  the  two  nations*  Of 

bring  forward,  such  an  assertion.-  this  the  honest  and  cordial  warmth 

The  number  of  bankrcrptcies  every  with  which  Mr.  Pinkney>  the  late 

day  caking  place— the  crowds  of  American  minister,  was  received 

stsigtving    manufacturers    iii    our  at  all  the  public  meeSngs  which  he 

towns-— the  circumstance  of  whole  attended  in  this  country,  afforded  a. 

regiments  being  necessary  to  keep  strong  proof. 

the  peace  in  one  of  our  lai^e  manii-  Several  other  gentlemen  spoke, 

facturing  districts— and  the  peti-  and  Mr.  Whitbread  replied  j  after 

tions  sent  up  from  the  potteries,  which  on  a  division  there  were 

from  Sheffield,  and  Liverpool<— all  Ayes    ^ 

{xrovjd  the  calamitous  effects  of  the  Noes  136 

orders  in  council  on  the  commerce  ■ 

of  the  country.  Majority  108  against  the  motion^ 

Mr.  Wilberforce  said  that,  for  Teb.  14.  Mr.  Ryder  called  the  * 
bis  part,  he  was  ready  to  admit  attention  of  the  house  to  those  acts 
that  there  was  scarcelv  any  mea.-  of  outrage  and  disturbance  which 
sure  consistent  with  the  nonour  and  had  for  a  considerable  time  pre- 
aecurity  of  the*  countrv,  to  which  vailed  in  and  disgraced  a  part  of 
he  would  not  resort,  ratber  than  en-  the  country^  In  the  course  of  the 
gage  in  a  war  ^^th  America  t  but  proceedings,  which  were  already 
at  the  same  time  he  must  be  per*  well  known  to  the  house,  private 
snitted  to  add,  that  he  did  not  re-  property  had  been  violated  and  de* 
gard  this  motion  as  calculated,  in  stroyed,  and  the  dwellings  of  in^ 
ks  effects,  to  promote  conciliation,  dividuals  forcibly  entered  by  armed 
Neither  was  he  prepared  to  throw  men  in  disguise.  Soon  after  the 
the  blame  of  our  commercial  di-  first  manifestation  of  this  disorderly 
stresses  entirely  upon  the  orders  in  and  insurrectionary  spit  it,  the  mi- 
council.  These  orders  had  at  first  litia  of  the  county  of  Nottingham 
been  very  popular  among  the  mer-  had  been  called  out,  and  the  pro- 
cantile  classes ;  and  though  many  gress  of  the  rioters  Was  for  some  time 
outcries  should  now  rise  against  arrested.  The  same  turbulent  and 
them  from  the  same  ouarter,  yet  outrageous  proceedings  were  after* 
the  house  ou^ht  not,  when  discuss-  wards  renewed ;  and  application 
ing  their  pdficy,  to  be  influenced  being  made  to  government,  several 
by  feelings  which  such  complaints  squadrons  of  dragoons  were  ordered 
were  apt  to  excite,  but  to  look  back  to  march  to  the  scene  of  these  de* 
en  the  past,  as  well  as  forward  to  predations*  Fears  began  to  be  en<- 
ihe  future,  and  form  a  comprehen-  tertained  lest  a  shnilar  spirit  of  tu->. 
siTe  view  of  what  -would  be  most  mult  should  pervade  the  coundea 
beneficial  to  the  country  under  all  of  Leicester  and  Derby.  No  requi • 
circumstances.  He  felt  that  a  war  sition  for  military  assistismce  had, 
with  America  would  be  extremely  however,  be^  neglected  by  govern* 
ftunfol  to  this  country ;  but  he  be-  ment,  and  in  the  month  of  Decern* 
Uev^dv  it  would  be  still  more  eala*  ber  l^t  there  were  not  less,  in  ad* 
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(Silon  to  the  mithiz  and  cavaliy,  atwiut  the  close  of  d3.j,  bf  per- 
tiun  1000  rejrular  troCps  in  that  sons  aisembled  in  small  nuRiben  of 
pirt  of  the  couatry  in  vthicb  tha  three  or  fbuTi  who  entered  a  house 
ouragcs  had  been  perpetrated.  He  without  eiciting  any  suspicion,  andj 
cmiid  Toiture  to  laj,  that  no  ap>  holding  a  pistol  to  the  owner,  broic« 
[■lication  for  military  Force  had  ever  the  machinery  wiiboat  noise,  v^ile 
beec  nude  nnsoccM^Uf,  the  force  a  party  of  military  wai  often  ta 
cnTBg  almost  always  been  supplied  si^ht,  orwithin  lOOrard&distaace. 
on  [be  Very  day  of  the  application.  At  other  times  a  village  would  be 
He  bad  ditpUched  an  intelligent  entered  by  abom  30  men,  wbo  hact 
■nj^iarate,  for  die  pnrpoje  of  in^  previously  placed  sentries  araand 
quriug  into  the  non  desirable  and  the  Tillage,  to  the  number  of  about 
jptedy  way  of  pnttiog  an  end  to  SO,  making  in  all  a  body  ai  BO 
iht  ditmrtanccK.  On  the  ISth  of  men ;  and  yet  not  tbe  slightesC 
DttMiber  a  reward  was  ofiered  on  knowledge  of  the  mis^icf  conld 
tbe  coariction  of  any  of  tbe  rioters  {  be  obtained,  till  after  all  tbe  indi- 
amcaaiTe^he  was  willing  to  admit,  Tidnah  h Ad  effectually  retired  from 
«f  deobtfol  policy,  and  which  it  the  work  of  destruction.  He  did 
«odd  hare  been  better  perhapi  not  conceive  it  necessary  for  him  at 
MTCr  to  bare  renrted  to.  About  present  to  enter  into  any  discncsion 
ttic  I3th  of  January,  twn  magii-  respecting  this  baainess.  Ai&ras 
tract  were  again  dispatched,  iritfa  bis  information  reacbed,  tbe  causes 
)  nonber  of  pottce  officers.  Thtse  of  these  disturbances  had  arisen 
tlnogs  be  stated,  not  for  the  pur-  from  the  immense  trade  in  NoKing- 
V*  of  amwcriag  any  charge  ham  three  or  four  years  ago.  Ac 
v^iitb  he  luppoted  hit  conduct  that  time  a  greai  extension  of  manu- 
su^t  be  liable  to,  but  merely  out  Pictures  took  place  from  the  expor. 
pf  le^iect  to  the  house,  conceiving  tadons  for  South  America.  Not 
tbat,  wben  any  new  measure  waa  only  all  the  ordinary  workmen  were 
uUcd  iat,  it  was  necetsary  to  show  even  then  employed,  but  a  number 
'ic ill diDK  irriiicb  were  compati-  of  independentframet,a)they  were 
^  with  tbe  existing  laws  had  been  called,  weieletpntto  difierent  in- 
^noiltsily  employeo.  It  was,  he  dividuals  throughout  the  country. 
^i:'^  but  too  tme,'  that  in  many  This  state  of  thtngs  began  to  c^se 
<3ia  ibe  Master  had  been  an  active  about  two  years  ago,  whep  a  num- 
^tumpbce  with  the  workmen  in  berof themanufactarersdischarged 
ir.c  dcKmctive  practice  of  breaking  their  workmen,  and  a  great  degree 
^  (raniet ;  and  this  would  account  of  distress  was  the  conseqnence. 
^^1,  with  all  tbe  exertions  of  the  These,  he  believed,  were  the  real 
^IWates,  so  little  had  yet  been  causes  of  all  the  distress  and  dti> 
<^wnncd.  Tbe  whole  had  been  turbances  whifh  had  taken  i^ce. ' 
But  whatever  distress  might  be  felt 
by  individuals,  it  was  impossible  to 
-eoontcnance  the  mode  of  proceed' 
ing  which  they  had  adopted,  and 
which  would  have  tbe  effect,  per- 
haps, of  driving  out  tbe  mani^ao* 
ture  itself  from  the  comity  of  No^ 
tmgham.    On  this  tn^^ftX  it  wa«    . 
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impossible  to  have  two  opinions. 
The  question  for  the  house  now 
was,  to  provide  some  legislative 
enactment,  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
outmges.  The  house  were  aware, 
that  by  the  28th'  of  the  present 
king, cap.  55,  the  breaking  of  frames 
was  made  felony,  and  punishable 
by  transportation.  This  enactment 
had  proved  completely  insufficient 
to  deter  from  the  commission  of 
the  offence  guarded  against  ;  and 
it  was  his  intention  to  propose  that 
it  should  now  be  made  capital. 
He  was,  in  general,  no  friend  to 
the  increase  of  capital  punishments. 
The  offence  in  questioi*  must  be 
committed  from  some  of  tlie  basest 
motives  which  can  possibly  actuate 
the  human  mind,  and  deserved  a 
proportionate  punishment.  The 
principle  on  which  he  went  was, 
that  this  offencp  was  one  which  was 
dangerous  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  ;  and  such  an  offence, 
according  to  the  definition  of  one 
of  the  greatest  lawyers  and  best 
men  of  this  country,  sir  Maihew 
Hale,  was  deserving  of  death.  He 
would  read  to  the  house  his  defini- 
tion of  the  offences  which  merited 
capital  punishment.  —  [Here-  he 
read  an  extract  from  sir  M.  Hale.  ] 
.  Frames  to  the  number  of  above 
1000  had  already  been  destroyed, 
and  properly  to  the  amount  of 
from  6  to  lO^OdOl.  thereby  lost. 
The  ^teat  difficulty  was  detection. 
It  might  be  said,  perhaps,  that  this 
severity  of  punis!iment  wodld  not 
remove  the  difficulty,  and  that  it 
would  remain  precisely  what  it 
was  ;  but  he  apprehendvfj^l^t  tlie 
risk  which  the  guilty  pj?t^«tJ*3aust 
incur,  would  he  the  pa/^ntount  ob- . 
jection  in  his  conten^p'lajrion,  and 
would  probably  deter  him,  while 
a  more  moderate  punishment  would 
be  outweighed  by  tlie  principles  of 


malice  and  revenge  by  which  the 
rioters  were  actuated.  There  was 
another  measure  which  he  had  al- 
ready spoken  of  to  the  house,  and 
that  was,  to  renew  the  old  system 
of  watch  and  ward  throughout  the 
country,  wiih  such  alterations  as 
would  accommodate  it  to  the  exist- 
ing state  of  the  country.  If  this 
system  had  been  introduced  previ- 
ous to  the  distui1)ances,  it  was  pro- 
bable that  they  would  have  been 
crushed  in  their  commencement. 

Colonel  Eyre  (member  for  the 
county  of  Nottingham)  seconded 
the'  motion.  He  could  not  but 
think  the  present  would  prove  a  sa- 
lutary measure.  No  alteration  was 
proposed  to  take  place,  but  such  as 
was  necessary  to  bring  into  action 
the  old  and  established  law  of  the 
land.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  thoueht 
that  this  measure  was  not  equal  to 
the  emerij^ency  ;  but  as  it  was  con- 
sistent with  the  common  law  of  the 
land,  he  hdped  it^  would  have  a  trial. 

Mr.  John  Smith  (meinber  for 
Nottingham)  joined  with  those  who 
had  preceded  him,  in  thinking  that 
these  disturbances  were  of  the  most 
alarming  nature,  and  would  have 
been  still  more  alarming  had  they 
been  allowed .  to  spread  over  the 
neighbouring  counties.  He  agreed 
with  the  riglit  honourable  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Ryder)  in  thinking  that 
the  mischief  was  really  dreadful  ; 
but  yet  he  was  extremely  unwilling 
that  the  punishment  of  death  should 
be  resorted  to,  because  he  was 
afraid  that  such  a  punishment 
would,  instead  of  promoting,  con- 
tribute very  much  to  retard  convic- 
-tioUrf  Something,  however,  he  was 
willing  to  allow,  mubt  be  done  ; 
and  if  terror  would  putUovni  the 
mischief,  he  was  ready  to  support 
it.  There  was  another  point  he 
wished  to  advert  to*    There  was 

no 
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fio  lav  eiitting  a^inst  the  destrm:- 
lioo  of  lace-framet,  a  branch  of 
minufarture  of  as  much  conse- 
fjQence,  he  believed,  as  the  m-inii- 
fjtiore  of  stockings.  On  this  sub- 
ject he  might  be.  mistaken,  but  he 
believed  there  was  no  law  existing 
iSun-,1  the  breaking  of  lace-frames. 
He  did  not  think,  considering  the 
preaiji  state  of  the  country,  that 
k' should  oppose  an^  thing  which 
lid  a  [enJency  to  put  an  end  to  it. 
He  thought  the  right  honourable 
^niicTnan  ( Mr.  Ryder )  had  shnwn, 
tbrooghour  the  whole  of  tliis  busi- 
n-M,a  degree  of  zeal, perseverance, 
isd  I^ieni,  which  could  not  be  &iif- 
ncieoily  admired.  With  respect  to 
i!ie  other  measure,  he  would  not 
laj  much,  as  it  was  not  necessary 
ia  Notiinghsm.  The  magistrates 
fJ'  Nottingham  had,  from  the  be- 
ginning,conducted  themselves  with 
J.  iiigcur  which  he  coutd  Wish  to 
ve  every  where  imitated.  They 
tad  divided  the  respectable  inhabi- 
ijsii  into  detachments  of  fifties, 
who  wer«  leatjy  at  all  times,  day 
inJ  night,  when  requisite ;  and 
Tjch  had  been  the  good  effects  of 
iKtse  eSbrtu,  that  in  .a  town  of 
W-000  inhabiiants.eontainiiig  more 
iC'«ry  than  he  had  ever  before 
wo,  the  magistrates  had  hitherto 
brtn  aUe  to  preserve  the  public 
p^are,  with  a  few  exceptions  which 
M  mortal  rigilance  could  have 
preheated.  The  town  of  Notting- 
b»m  had  therefore  gone  beyond  tJie 


rather  increased  than  diminished.  It 
had  been  observed  by  thehonourable 
member  for  Nottingham,  that  the 
disturbers  went  about  armed ;  but 
it  was  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
penalty  of  deiith  now  proposed  to 
be  inflicted  v/:\s  for  breaking  frames, 
and  not  for  using  arms.  He  re- 
gretted that  distress  should  have 
driven  them  to  such  acts  {  but  the 
question  for  the  house  to  consider 
was,  -wheihet  the  punishment  pro. 
vided  by  the  present  bill  would 
pn-'vent  the  repetition  of  such  ex. 
cesses.  Would  the  facilities  of  con- 
viction be  iacreased  by  it?  Cer- 
tainly not.  Was  there  any  occa. 
sion  for  haste  in  passing  the  bill  ? 
Certainly  not.  He  repeated  his 
wish,  therefore,  that  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  ;  that  no  penal 
enactment  should  pass  without  such 
solemnity  and  such  inquiry  as 
might  leave  recorded  evidence  of 
the  grounds  upon  which  they  had 
acted.  Might  it  not  otherwise  be 
thought,  as  it  was  coo  generally 
thought  by  all  who  had  written 
upon  the  criminal  code  of  this  coun- 
try, thai  we  inflict  the  penalty  cf 
death  too  slightly !  If  a  committee 
were  to  be  proposed,  he  should 
certainly  vote  for  its  appointment. 
He  was  the  first  who  called  the 
attention  of  that  house  to  the 
Nottingham  riots,  and  on  that  oc. 
casion  he  expressed  something  like 
a  doubt  whether  thai  secretary  of 
state  for  the  home  department  had  ' 
done  his  duty :  he  was  hapjjy,  how- 
ever, now  to  add,  that  from  inqui- 
ries which  he  had  made,  he  was 
convinced  the  right  honour.ible 
gentleman  had  done  his  duty  in  a 
most  exemplary  m^miier;  and  this 
was  the  opinion  of  all  who  had  op. 
portunities  of  knowing  the  fact. 
The  magistrates  of  the  town  of 
Nottingham  had  alio  dot 
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p1ar7»«-^nd  what  vas  the  come-  and  title  of  earl  of  Wellingto&;afid 

queoce  ?  The  evil  had  been  cured,  that  his  royal  highness  was  desirous 

No  frames  had  been  broken  in  that  that  an  annuity  of  2fiOOL  should 

town  for  the  last  month  ;  and  there  be  jrranted  to   the   said   earl   of 

vrzs  every  reason  to  believe  that*  if  Wellington^  in  addition  to  the  an* 

no  legal  enactment  were  to  take  nuity  before  granted  to  him. 

place,  no  more  franies  would  be  Feb.  20.  The  message  of  his 

destrdyed.     With    regard  to  the  royal  highness  the  prince  regent 

country,  however,  there  might  be  haying  been  read  by  the  lord  chan- 

reasons  for  the  adoption  of  a  dif-  cellor, 

ferent  system.  The  earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that 

Mr.  Herbert  thought,  that  be-  in  calling  their  lordships'  attention 
fore  the  present  bill  was  allowed  to  to  his  royal  highness  tne  prince  re- 
be  brought  in,  the  house  ought  to  gent's  most  gracious  message,  it 
know  whether  such' laws  as  at  pre-  must  be  present  to  their  minds, 
sent  existed,  applicable  to  the  evils  that  the  conferring  the  title  alluded 
under  consideration,  had  been  found  to  was.  the  first  act  of  the  unre- 
msufiicient  upon  trial.  This  was  strained  prerogative  of  the  crown 
what  they  did  not  know,  but  it  was  vested  in  the  prince  regent ;  and 
what  he  had  told  them.  He  con-  he  was  convinced  that  no  act  could 
ceived  the  appointment  of  a  com-  have  given  more  universal  satis- 
mittee  necessary;  and  if  no  one  else  faction,  in  whatever  point  of  view 
would  move  for  that  committee,  he  it  was  considered.  To  the  mili- 
would  himself  take  this  opportunity  tary  service  it  would  be  a  test  of 
of  doing  it.  the  disposition  of  the  prince  regent 

The  question  was  then  put,  that  to  confer  rewards  where  those  re- 
leave  be  granted  to  hrine  in  tlie  wards  were  earned  by  meritorious 
bill ;  when  the  house  divided,  acts  ;  and  it  wbuld  operate  as  an 

Ayes     -------49  additional  stimulus  to  those  ser- 

Noes     -•----'-11  vices,  when  they  saw  that  their  eier- 

—  tions  would  meet  with  those  re- 
Majority  -  -  -  -  •  3S  wards  to  which  they  looked  up 
The  bill  was  accordingly  brought  with  satisfaction.  All  classes  of 
in,  and  carried  through  ooth  houses  the  public  akso,  he  was  convinced^ 
in  a  few  days,  though  not  without  must  contemplate  with  satisfaction 
opposition  from  sir  Samuel  Romilly,  the  honour  conferred  upon  the  no- 
sir  Arthur  Pigott,  and  others,  in  ble  lord  alluded  to-^an  honour 
the  commons,  and  in  the  lords  which  was  most  justly  earned,  and 
from  the  earls  of  Lauderdale  and  where  the  conduct  of  the  individual 
Grosseaor,  and  the  lords  Holland  receiving  it  reflected  splendour 
and  Grenville.  upo    the  honour  conferred.    He 

Honse  of  lords,  Feb.  1 S. — The  avoade  d  saying  any  thing  that  could 

earl  of  Liverpool  presented  a  mes-  tend  tc  produce  any  c&feence  of 

sage  from  the  pt  ince  regent,  stating  opinion ;  and  he  thought  that,  with 

that  his  roval  highness,  in  consider-  reference  to  the  merits  and  services 

ation  of  the  eminent   services   of  of  the  noble  lord  alluded  to^  there 

lord  viscount  Wellington,  had  been  could  be  none ;  nor  did  he  imagine 

pleased  to  confer  on  him,  and  the  that  any  one  could  doubt  that  t&e 

heirs  male  of  his  bodf,  the  dig-  honour  conferred  had  been  most 

nity  of  an  e^irli  by  tb«  name,  stf  te  justly  ewvtedf  in  whiek  case,  the 

proposed 
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rniposed  grant  of  an  annnity  fnl-    Ciuilad   Rodrtgo  had  covered  our 

loKtdas  aoeceuarj  corolIaiV  for  armywithglotyiandcrowned  them 

ihe  due  SQpporc'  of  that  honour,  vich  a  wreath   of  ncver-faJing  re- 

Kiilordihip  concluded  hj  moving  BOWDt  siiU  he  could  not  consider  it 

a  addreu,  declaring  the  readinest  as  of  much  iinpOTl;iiice  with  a  view 

of  the  house  to  concur  in  mating  to  the  great  objects  of  the  war. 

good  the  propoted  annaity.  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz  vera 

Earl  Grotrenor  said)  he  did  not  laid  to  be  the  Iceis  of  Portag^  I 

rise  to  oppose  the  motion,  but  to  but  were  they  the  keys  of  Madrid^ 

suggest  that  the  gnat  onght  to  be  or  of  the  passes  of  the  Pyrennees  f 

ttinded  to  enabb  lord  Wellington  He  thonghc  that  either  a  great  ami 
md  Ihi  posterity  to  snpport  the  title '  combined  «ffon  ought  to  be  inada 

wnftried,  and   that  nis  poiterity  in  the  peninsula,  or  that  we  should 

might  not,  by  the  Want  of  means  confine  ourselves  altogether  to  a 

lan^iport  the  title,  become  depen-  maritime  war.     He  thought  it  nt* 

deal  on  the  crown.     He  instanced  cessary  to  say  thus  much,  in  order 

tf.t  ease  of  the  duite  of  Marlbo-  that  ht  mi;tht  nor,  by  bis  silence, 

i^tij^h,  ia  vdiich  a  large  estate  had  be  supposed  to  concur  in  tlie  ex- 

bccn  granted  lA  support  the  honour  prcssion  to  which  he  had  object- 

coumed  {  and  that  of  lord  Nelson,  ed, 

in  which  a  nim  of  money  had  been  The  address  was  agreed  to  nem. 

jumed  for  the    purchase  of   an  t^- 

tstwt,  lor  a  similar  purpose.  Con-  The  same  subject  was  brought 

tnncd  with  these  was  tiie  case  of  by  Mr.  Perceval  before  the  com- 

ilxIaUearlofChatbam,toinpport  mons  on  the  following  day,  who 

■lune  title  x  provision  had  been  after  eipatlaiing  on   the  merits  of 

gnated,  which  had  failed  to  his  lord  Wellington,  said,  "  Sir,  I  ana 

pcHtehiy,    tn  thit  view  of  the  tub-  convinced  mat  the  committee  wilf 

)«ci,  tbnefore,  he  thought  that  50  unanimouily  agree  with  me  that  we 

or  lOO/XWlt.  ODght  to   be  granted  have  but  one  duty  lo  perform  on 

U  lord  Wellington,  in  addition  to  the  present  occasion,  and  that  ia, 

ibciOOO/,  a  year  :  or  that  instead  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  hit 

o(200UL  6000/.  or  at  least  4000/.  a  royal  highness  the   prince  regent* 

jot  ought  to  be  granted.   He  was  with  respect  to  the  proposed  grant 

uhid  that  he  could  not  now  make  to  the  earl  Wellington — I  therefore 

nj  motion  to  the  effect  he  had  move.   That  it  is  the  opinion  of 

■miioned,  but  when  the  bill  came  this  committee  that  a  net  annuity 

Mn  the  houM  the  opportunity  of  2000/.  be  granted  to  his  majesty, 

■oold  be  afibrded.     He  could  not,  out  of  the   consolidated  fund,  for 

fcowever,  suffer  an  expression   in  tbepurposeof  enabling  his  majesty 

t^e  address  to  pass  without  notice,  to  grant  an  annuity  of  a  umilar 

bahich  it  wasstated  that  the  series  amount  to  general  the  earl  of  Wel- 

xn  lington,  ta  addition  to  the  former 

I                                                   SIM  annuities  granted  to  him,  and  sub> 

iw-  ject  to  the  same  limitations." 

;                                                   )rd  Sir  Francis  Burdett  expressed  hit 

m'  doubts  whether  the  right  honour- 

the  ahlegentleman  (Mr.PercevalJ  was 

es,  sufficiently  3  killed  in  military  science 

of  to  reader  bis  opinion  si  perfectly 
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safe  guide  for  the  direction  of  the 
committee.  For  his  own  part,  not 
being  disposed  to  rest  his  faith  upon 
the  mere  Assertion  of  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  on  a  question 
of  this  nature,  he  should  not  do  his 
duty,  if,  without  better  evidence, 
he  assented  to  the  propositions.  As 
to  the  real  merits  of  lord  Welling- 
ton, the  honourable  baronet  de- 
clared himself  totally  incompetent 
to  judge  of  them,  becausohe  was  not 
sure  that  he  knew  all  the  facts  neces- 
sary to  enable  any  one  to  form  a 
correct  opinion  on  the  subject.  He 
had  the  army  estimates  at  hand, 
however,  and  from  these  it  appear* 
ed  th.it  lord  Wellington  had  at  his 
command  a  much  greater  force 
than  any  that  could  be  brought 
against  him.  He  really  thought 
that  the  test  of  distinguished  merit 
■was  to  pert<  rm  great  -things  with 
inadequate  means ;  but  here  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  conceive  that 
less  should  have  been  done  when 
the  means  were  so  ample.  (Htor! 
hear!)  Gentlemen  might  cry 
**Hear!  hearP^  but  he  should  be 
much  better  pleased  to  hear  their 
reasons  than  their  noise.  Their 
cries  were,  indeed,  marks  of  dis- 
approbation, bu  they  were  nothing 
more  ;  they  certainly  contained  no 
argument,  and  might  therefore, 
perhaps,  as  well  be  spared.  It  ap- 
peared th;:t  lord  Wellington  had 
51-,000  Briti  h  troops,  and.  iJ:i,0(X) 
Portuguese  in  British  pay,  who 
had  been  characterized  as  being 
equal  t)  any  troops  in  the  world. 
Here  was  an  amiy  of  87>0()0  men  ; 
but  bbsities  these,  ihere  were  1*^,000 
said  to  be  in  the  Portuguese  pay  ; 
and  in  additi'^n  to  all  tb's,  there 
wai  thpPorcngnfbCniilitia,  am»^unt- 
ing  to  80,(X)'l  men  :  so  that  his 
lordship  mus'  h.ive  at  least  180,000 
men  in  arms,  independent  of  a  pu- 
merous  body,  of  ordcoanza.     Yet> 


ijtrith  all  this  imihense  fofcfc  at  h«- 
command,  his  lordship  had  sobered 
a  French  general  to  penetrate  into 
Portugal  with  an  army  of  60,000 
men,  and  to  maintain  himself  there 
till  he  was  at  length  driven  a  war 
by  famine;  and  when  at  lengUi 
driven  away  by  famine*,  the  French 
general  retreated  300  miles  without 
material  loss  of  any  description. 
When  he  looked  at  all  this,  he  could 
not  see  any  ground  for  the  exulting; 
manner  in  which  the  exploits  of"* 
lord  Wellington  bad  been  cele- 
brated. Then,  with  respect  to  the 
present  campaign,  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  discover  the  reason  of  the 
terms  of  applause  and  admiration* 
with  which  it  had  been  charac- 
terized.  He  might  be  told  of  the 
capture  of  Cludad  Rodrigo:  but 
he  believed  it  was. the  opinion  of 
many  military  men  of  great  skill  in 
their  profession,  that  nothing  was 
more  sure  to  be  lost  than  this  for- 
tress, whenever  our  army  sat  down 
before  iu  Whoever  could  bring  an 
army  to  that  spot,  and  keep  posses- 
€ion  of  it  for  any  time,  was  sure  to 
have  the  fortress.  It  appeared  that 
it  had  no  proper  out-works;  and 
yet  that  the  place  was  of  such  a  na- 
ture, that  it  required  a  large  garri- 
son to  defend  it— 4000  men  at  least. 
In  this  instance,  the  garrison 
amounted,  at  most,  to  no  more  than 
1500;  and  indeed  it  was  so  very 
weak,  tlrat  even  the  attack,  which 
was  only  designed  as  a  feint,  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  the  place.  (Hear  I 
hear!)  He  repeated  that  theseexpres- 
sioub  <  )f  u  is  appt  obat  ion  were  no  argu- 
ment. He  was  perfectly  open  to  con* 
vie: ion,  iind  might  possibly  alter  his 
opinioorwhcn  better  informed ;  but 
he  was  speaking  fn  m*  the  only  facta 
within  his  own  knowledge,  or  that 
oK  the  committee.  The  garrison 
must  be  admitted,  on  all  h^uds  to 
have  been  very  weak,   and   lor4 

Wellington 
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WfliiVj^ton  had  an  army  of  1^,000  driven     by  hun^^er    and    despair. 

iD^n^lLhebiece.     He  always  heard  Tiiey  were  m.aking  it  a  capital  of- 

i-i',*:  jfKuiution    of  die  valour  di-  fence  to    break   a  shocking-frame, 

jpii\ed  by  ihe  Briiish  troops ;  but  and  some  even  went  so  lar  as  to  de- 

tfotr  vcr  that  valour  might  have  scribe  this  as  a  spocies  of  construc- 

ht^Qy  (he  very  circumstance  cf  a  tive   treason.      With    t!:ese   scenes 

fenrt  having  been  turned  into  a  real  passin;;  amnnd  us,  we  were  called 

auark,  was  a  proof  of  the  weakness  upon  lor  such  grants  as  this  !    The 

of  d:e  garri^:>a.     -Under  the^c  cir-  people  cailed  to  us  for  relief,  and 

ciiDistinces,  he  could  not  see   the  we  gave  them  a  h alter  I    He  was  in 

pound    for    uW     this    exultation,  hopes,  once,  that  the  house  would 

lien,  by  way  of  comparison,   it  have  ape-'d  to  a  comnattee,  to  ex- 

Tn^ZM  not  he  improjxn  to  see  how  amine  into  tiie  s-tuation  of  these 

ibe  French  had  conducted  the  same  po«)r  pe  pie,  Ix  fore  tliey  proceeded 

C2mp,n*^.     Suchet  had  taken  Tar-  to  h  mg  them — or  a:  least  to  pass  a 

i^^yud  and  Valencia, and  sent  away  law  for  tha':  purpose.     He  repeated 

irro  France   4-7,^K)0  prisoners,  in-  tliat  they  were  driven  to  tliese  acts 

cmdhig  Blake,and  some  of  the  most  of  desperation  by  hun-^^.T  and  de- 

<iistingnished  Spanish  officers.  This  -spair  ;  and  in  such  a  state  of  things 

v-is  a  most  important  fact,  anyone  he  conld  not  agree  to  load  them 

wnich  could  nc-:Liier  be  denied  nor  "  with  additional  burtiiens.     Bui  sup- 

Dnderstood:    and  then,  in  the  cam-  po^e  this  ac]iievemcnt  had  been  as 

jaij^n  of  Mas&ena,  it  must  be  re-  splendid  as  it  was  represented,  and 

ttembered  that  the  enomy  took  Ba-  the  condition    of  tiic  country  had 

•^^ix.a  much  more  important  for-  been  at  the  same  ^ime  as  llv)urish- 

tr«s  than  Ciudad  Rodrigo.     The  ing   as  it   was  really  desponding, 

^^nner  was  only  120  miles  from  stiil  lie  should  object  to  the  mode  in 

Li>>5n,  with  an  easy  communica-  which  this  grant  was  to  be  made. 

^n;  whereas  the  latter  was  3CX)  ^VIule  the  niiiiiitcrs  had  inrnense 

miles  from  Lisbon,  with  a  difficult  sums  at  their  command  wit)iont  the 

commtinication    in    every  respect,  control  of  parliament,  rut  of  which 

^'des,  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  they  granted  pensions  at  their  plea- 

^il  this  very  place  had  been  lost:  sure  that  never  met  th.e  pn'ohc  eyo, 

lord  Wellington  had  left  it  to  its  he    sh<vdd  say  t.lat  no  additional 

fi^i  and  we  ought  to  balance  ac-  burthen  ought   to  be  laid   on    the 

counts  uitl I  him.     He  took  Ciudad  consoiid.it'O  fund,  till  these  sums 

ivojrigo,  and  we  were  granting  him  were  properly  appl.ed.     They  were 

3n  a-iraJty;    but  tlien  he  had  lost  large  enough,  he  was  sure,  to  re- 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  yet  he  had  cotnpense   all  the  merit  that  had 

^  t^een  deprived  of  his  pension,  ever  existed  in  this  or  any   other 

^^i^T2  Was   another   consideration  country. 

'^material,  in  his  view  of  the  Mr.  Cann'ng  declared  that  for 

^^jKU    Even  if  this  exploit  has  such  a  species  of  dissent  as  this, 

**^  as  splendid  as  it  was  represent-  and   the  reasons  on  which"  it  was 

^»  he  should  feel  a  strong  obj^c-  founded,    he   certainly    had    been 
^  to  voting  away  the  money  of    totally    unprepared.     He  did  not 

^*^  people  in  tbeinpresent  distress-  pretend  to  any  g»eat  skill  in  mili-  , 

*d  utuation.     They  were   at   this  taiy  aifairs,  bu^  he  did  not  think  it 

''HJaient  legislating  to  repress  those  possible  f.^r  tlie  most  ignorant  on 

^  to  which  certain  classes  were  that  subject  to  look  ac  what  had 

H  4*  been 
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been  done^-— >to  looH  sit  Ttrhat  was  a  fund,  he  would  not  ^K^  ^^t 

the  state  of  the  peninsula  of  Spain  the    annuity  of  lord  ^^lingtoa 

and  Portugal^  and  what  were  the  should  be  paid  out  of  it.    The  re* 

feelings  of  the  country  with  regard  ward  of  lord  Wellington  ought  to 

to  ity  at  the  time  lord  Wellington  be  like  his  serrices^— dear  as  the 

had  been  appointed  to  the  com-  day,  and  open  to  the  eyes  of  the 

nand  of  the  army,  and  to  compare  nation, and  the  world.    His  recom* 

it  with  what  it  was  now, — ^he  did  pense  must  not  be  connected  with 

not  think  it  possible  for  any  impar.  the  mysteries  of  iniquity^  if  there 

ttal  person,  however  ignorant,  with  were  any  such.    He  could  not  suf« 

these  things  in  view,  to  withhold  fer  a  fund  of  that  description  to  be 

the  homage  and  admiration  so  just-  improperly  screened  from  inquiry, 

ly  due  to  the  consummate  skill  and  by  ennobling    it  with   so  distin- 

ability  which  lord  Wellington  had  euished  a  name.    The  honourable 

displayed  in  the  execution  of  his  paronet  had  declared  his  opinion« 

charge.     It  reouired  no  small  de«  that  the  capture  of  Ciud^d  Rodrigo 

gree  of  critical  discrimination  to  was  an  afifair  oif  trifling  importance, 

£nd  out  any  shadow  of  reasoi^  for  "He  did  not  profess  to  be  competent 

refusing  that  applause  which  be-  to  decide  on  the  importance  of  that 

longed  to  such  distinguished  merit ;  operation  inamilitary  poiot  of  viewt 

and  he  trusted  that  the  arguments  nor  did  he  suppose  the  present  a 

of  the  honouiable  baronet  were  no^  proper  time  for  the  house  to  pass  si 

of  a  nature  to  raise  any  doubt  op  judgement  on  that  subject;  but  this 

the  question  in  any  English  breast,  he  would  say  generally,  that  lord 

One  ground  of  objection  with  the  Wellington  was  sent  out  to  rescue 

honourable  baronet  .was  the  state  'Portugal  from  the  hands  pf  the 

of  the  labouring  manufacturers,  enemy,  9nd  this  he  had  not  only 

Good  God !    was  the  period  tlien  accomplished,  but  had  placed  that 

arrived  when  England  was  unable,  country,  at  least  for  the  present,  in 

not  to  purchase  service,  but  to  pay  a   degree    of   security   from    the 

her  debts  of  gratitude  for  eminent  French  army  |  and  this  surely  wai 

services  performed  ;  because,  for-  no  trifling  merit !    Neither  should 

sooth,  a  particular  class  of  their  it  be  forgotten  by  the  house  and 

community  laboured  under  tempo-  the  countryi^  that  after  rescuing 

rary  distresses  which  all  must  de»  Portugal  from  a  foreign  yoke»  his 

plore,  but  which,  in  his  conscience,  lordship  did  find  opportunities  of 

he  believed,  must  be  severely  ag-  eiftcsnding  a  very  considerable  de^ 

pravated  by  the  degradation  which  gree  of  protection  to  Spain.     In 

tne  country  must  experience  if  such  truth,  it  might  be  justly  said  that 

hardships  were    to  be  made  the  the  services  which  lord  Wellington 

ground  of  refusing  to  merit  its  ap-  had  performed  since  he  Hrst  en- 

propriate  reward  ?    The  honour-  tered  the  peninsula,  were  to  the 

able   baronet  had  said  that  th;re  Portuguese  the  salya^tion  of  their 

were  other  funds  in  the  hands  of  country,  and  to  the  Spaniards  a 

the  ministers-— funds  which  they  source  of  hope  which  he  trusted 

applied  to  the  payment  of  pensions  would  ultimately  ripen  into  cdm- 

that  never  met  the  public  eye ;  and  pletion.     Did  it  then,  he  would 

from  these  it  had  been  said  the  ser-  ask,  belong  to  us  to  be  calculating^ 

vices  of  lord  Wellington  might  be  the  amount  of  this  or  that  success 

rewarded.    But  if  there  was  such  merely,t  when  so  much  bad  been 

already 
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atreaif  achieved ;  tvhen  die  tia*  cumscribe  its  succoars,  but  even  to 

tkmal  mipd,  as  be  belieTed»  was  extend  their  supplies  with  a-  more 

made  op  on  die  subject  of  the  \m*  liberal  band,  it  possible^  than  we 

portance  of  these  services ;    and  had  done  before.    By  so  actings  the 

when  the  first  act  of  the  regent's  bouse  and  the  countrjr  woula  piuv 

Unxestricted    government  was  to  sue  the  safest  and  the  wisest  policf* 

mark  that  distinguished  name  with  and  their  conduct  would  stand,  jus* 

new  honours,  as  it  had  been  almost  tified,  not  only  in  our  own  time^ 

the  last  act  oif  the  sovereign's  ezeiv  but  in  the  page  of  history.    Thi^ 

cise  of  authority  to  recommend  it  however,  was  a  subject  foreign  to 

CO  d)e  giatitude  of  parliament  f  the  merits  of  lord  Wellington ;  andi 

Did  not  every  mafl»  he  would  ask,  he  must  be  permitted  to  add,  that» 

bail  this  ezercite  of  one  of  the  no^  *  looking  at  the  aQiount  of  the  gran( 

blest  prerogatives  of  the  crown?  now  prop(^ed,  he  thought  it  hardlf 

2nd  yet  the   honourable  baronet  adequate  to  his  lordship's  deserts  i 

vonld  begrudge  die  man  who  had  for  jt  should  never  be  forgotten  . 

received  the  gratitude  of  his  coun«*  that  his  lordship  had  declined  ac* 

try  this   small    grant    of   2000/,  cepting  any  pecuniary  reward  from 

With  regard  to  the  last  achieve*  our  ames,  and  looked  to  this  coun^ 

fflent,  he  meant  the  recapture  of  try  alone  to  appreciate  his  services* 

Cm(M  RodrtgOfhe  viewed  it  as  cal-*  But  as  unanimity  was  peculi  A  ly 

cobted  to  produce'  a  great  moral  desirable  on  a  subject  like  the  pie<« 

eBect  on  the  mtnds  of  the  people  sent,  he  would  not  press  the  adop«« 

of  Spain.    It  took  place  at  a  most  tion  of  any  additional  sum,  and 

ottxal  moment  for  that  country  ;  trusted  that  the  house  would  cheer* 

at  a  oiomeht,  if  not  of  despair,  at  fully  adopt  the  present  motion. 
feast  of  despondency ;   and  when        Lord  Temple  and  sir  H.  Bur- 

the  minds  ot  the  people  were  liable  rard  spoke  on  the  same  side ;  and 

to  be  strongly  influenced  by  the  the  question  was  carried,  with  the 

dazzling    successes    of  the  rival  single  negative  of  sir  F.  Burdett* 
general.    In  this  point  of  view,  it        The  chancellor  of  die  exchequer 

^vas  an  achievement  calculated  to  said,  that  the  house  would  join  with 

ccmoteract  the  paralysing  effects  of  him  in  lamenting  the  account  which 

ths  enemy's  successes  m  another  had  lately  reached  this  country  rf. 

qoaner :  and  as  to  Ae  recapture  the  death  of  general  Crauftird,  in 

itself,  whatever  the  honourable  ba-  Consequence  of  the  wound  he  re-* 

nmet  might  think  of  it,  it  had  cer-  ceived  in  the  storming  of  Ciudad 

t^j  outrun,  in  rapidity  of  execu-  Rodngo.     He  was  an  officer  whose 

tioD,  the  expectations  and  even  the  merits  could  hardly  be  appreciated 

fears  of  a  not  improvident  adver-  too  highly,  nor  his  loss  too  deeply* 

nrr.    As  to  the  affairs  of  Spain  regretted.      When   mounting*  the 

generally,  he  did  not  even  now  de*  breach,  at  the  head  of  the  stpi»m{ng 

ipair  of  the  ultimate  *  triumph  of  party  whfch  he  led,  he  received  a 

tiai  heroic  people.     He  now  al-  wound,  which  unfortunately  proved 

l«<ied  10  the  late   reinvig<)r^t?on  fatal  a  few  day?  after,  and  deprived 

rfthe  Sp^sh  government,  from  his  country  of  a  brave  and  able 

^Ikh  be  was  prepas-cd  to  augur  officer. 

<^  happiest   consequences;'  arid        The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 

*bid!,  in  his  opinion,    not  Only  Aen  moved.  '*  an  humble  address 

<«ilid  upon  thit  country  nbtto  cirW  to  the  prince  regent,  praying  that 

he 
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nomerotts  marks  of  afiection*  of 
grace,  and  of  delicacj^t  as  to  im- 
press in  the  deepest  manner  his 
whole  heart,  and  life,  and  soul, 
ivith  the  kindness  and  favour  of  his 
rojal  highness.    If  he  was  correct* 
It  informed,  general  Fox  enjoyed 
this  place  after  he  bad  risen  Co  his 
high  rank  and  emoluments  in  the 
army.    Though  he  was  far  from 
claiming  any  rewards^  yet  he  had 
the  good  fortune,  if  he  chose  to  do 
so,  to  be  able  to  appeal  to  different 
commanders  under  whom  he  had 
seived,  from  the  rank  of  ensign  up 
to  that  of  colonel,  during  twenty* 
one  years,  to  say  whether  any  man 
saw  more  service,    or  conducted 
himself  with  more  personal  credit. 
He  was  seven  years  in  the  Ameri* 
can  war  ;    and  ill  healtli  at  length 
compelled  him  to  quit  the  active 
scenes  of  the  military  profession,  or 
be  should  at  that  moment  have 
been   a  lieutenant-general   in  the 
king's  service.    He  begged  further 
to  $ay»  that  in  the  acceptance  of 
this  office  he  had  vacated  hb  seat, 
and  had  gone  through  the  unavoid* 
able  difficulties  of  a  new  election. 
He  was  himself  thoroughly  satis- 
fied that  the  oBice  he  held  was  an 
efficient  and  important  one.    He 
had  to  keep  the  regular  accounts  of 
sixteen  hundred    widows,    having 
letters  and  affidavits  to  attend  to, 
which   required  necessarily  clerks 
and  assistants,  and  demanded  the 
snperintendance  of  the  principal. 
He  would  always  bow  to  the  senti* 
ments  of  the  house ;   for  the  recol- 
lection of  die  nianner  in  which  his 
name  and  character  had  been  treat- 
ed  by  some  of  its  most  distinguished 
members,  was  to  him  a  richer  re- 
ward than  all  the  offices  that  could 
be  bestowed  upon  him. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  that  when  the  grant  was  made 
it  was  not  only  not  accompanied 


with  any  agreement  or  instrument 
which  could  entitle  the  colonel  to 
hold  it  in  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  parliament,  but  it  had  been  ex- 
pressly stated  to  him,  that  it  was  an 
office  likely  to  undergo  a  full  inves- 
tigation^ in  that  house,  and  subject 
to  abolition.    That  if  any  proposal 
for  reform  or  abolition  should  arise, 
hp  was  not  to  consider  himself  en* 
titled    to   oppose   such  pn^x>sal« 
This  being  the  case,  there  was  no* 
thing  to  prevent  any  member  from 
giving  a  free  uninfluenced  vote  on 
the  subject ;    nor  was  there  any 
thing  in  the  matmer  of  conferring 
th^  grant  which  could  at  all  be 
construed  to  go  in  the  teeth  of  the 
parliamentary  resolutions.     Those 
resolutions  had  suggested  that  sine* 
cures  ought  not  to  be  abolished  till 
some  provisions  were  made  for  sub* 
stitulioDS  to  indemnify  the  persons 
to  be  dispossessed  ;  and  the  office 
iTi  question  had  been  granted,  not 
in  opposition  but  in  conformity  to 
those  resolutions,  subject  to  discusf 
sion— subject  to  the  discretion  of 
the  house,  either  to. ratify  or  abolish 
the  appointment.    He  could  see  no 
reason  why  civil  personal  services 
of  long  continuance  should  not  en<«, 
title  a  man  to  high  remuneration 
from  his  master;  nor  why  that  nuLSn 
ter,  when  regent  or  king,  should 
not  bestow  a  reward  for  attentions 
paid  to  him  as  prince.    Nor  was 
he  precluded  from  thinking  that 
the  present  office  was  one  which* 
upon  consideration,  the  house  might 
suffer  to  remain.     It  was  natunil 
for  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Bankes) 
to  feel  considerable  warmth  on  the 
subject  of  resolutions  of  which  he 
%va$  the  author  ;  but  he  could  not 
agree  with  that  right  honourable 
gentleman    that  there   had    been 
shown  any  offensive  resistance  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  house. 
Several  other  members  ^okei 

after 
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lifter  which,  on  the  resolution  for  vent  bankers  and  others  from  em« 

granting  SifiOOL  for  widows'  pen«  bezzling  securities  for  znonejr  in* 

sons,  Mr.  Bamkes  moved  as  an  trusted  to  their  care.     Without  re« 

mcoimentf  to  omit  die  20007.  to  ferring  to  a  late  case  which  had 

cclcnd  M'Mahon  for  the  paymas-  made  much  noise  in  the  country,  it 

tmbip,  and  thus  to  make  the  sum  was  well  known  that  a  number  of 

S9tiX0L    A  division  ensued :  instances  had  occurred  within  these 

For  the  original  motion     54  few  years,  of  violations  of  trust,  for . 

For  die  amendment  39  which  there  was  no  existing  punish- 

—  ment ;  and  it  became  therefore  ne« 

Majority      15  cessary  for  the  legislature  to  inter* 

The  remaining  resolutions  were  fere,  that  the  subject  might  hav^ 

then  agreed  to.     When,  however,  that  security  for  his  property  to 

the  report  was  brought  up,   Mr*  which  he  was  entitled.     The  bill 

Basket  renewed  his  amendment,  now  proposed  to  be  brought  in 

and  canied  it  in  the  teeth  qf  admi«  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  an  ad« 

aistration  by  a  majority  of  d«  dition  to  the  criminal  code  of  the 

Feb.  25.*— Mr.  Bankes,  in  order  country :  it  was  more  properly  an 

to  establish  the  case  which  he  was  eztensicAi  of  an  act  alieady  in  exist- 

aboat  to  bring  before  them,  re-  ence,  by  which  it  was  made  felony 

specticg  a  cer:aiti  member' of  the  for  servants  or  clerks  to  embezzle 

bott«,  wished  to  move  for— 1st,  a  or  mi^pply  the  property  of  their 

cnpy  of  the  recorded  conviction  of  masters  intrusted  to  them. 
Benjamin  Walsh— 2d,  an  humble        Mr.  John   Smith  seconded   the 

aJ<ire$s  to  the  prince  regent,  for  a  motion.    The  bill  was,  in  his  opi- 

C3pj  of  his  pardon,  and  of  the  let-  nion,  verv  properly  extended  to  all 

:er  from  the  judges  in  consequence  class(*s  of^ persons  to  whom  moneys 

m  which  that  pardon  was  granted*  or  securities  might  be  intrusted. 

Tub  he  conceived  to  be  neces-  It  was  well  known,  that  though  in 

arj,  ia  order  to  repel  any  suspicion  general  property  mieht  be  deposit- 

t^kt  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  ed  with  the  bank  of  England,  yet 

Hie  gentleman  in  question  were  not  that,  in  the  cases  of  exchequer  bills 

ioch  as  ordfilarily  take  place  in  and  India  bonds,  the  bank  of  £ng« 

*  mOar  cases — 3d,    a  letter  from  land  would  not  take  any  charge  of 

Mr.  Walsh  to  his  brother,  acknow«  them,  so  that  the  subjects  were 

L'dgiiig  the  foulness  of  the  trans-  coripelled  to  intrust  these  to  indi- 

«:tion,  and  produced  at  his  trial ;  vidual  bankers.     Tbey  are,  there* 

izd  that  Mr.  Jenkins  the  solicitor,  foie,  out  of  the  protection  of  the 

vj  attend  with  the  said  letter.    He  law.    As  the  law  stood,  the  servant 

had  also  to  move,  that  Mr.  Walsh  was  guilty  of  felony  ;  why,  for  a 

^^  atend  in  his  place  in  die  bouse  similar  o£Fence,  Was  the  master  tK^ 

u.  Thursday  next.— The  result  of  to  be  equally  punishable  f 
thi^  motion  vrsLS  the  expulsion  of        After  some  discussion^  whether 

^L%  Walsh  from  the  house.  it  would  be  adviseable  to  maJbe  th# 

Mi.  Drummond  rose  to  move  penaltyfelonyormisdemeanonr^tht 

'or  leave  to  bris^  in  a  bill  to  pre-  bill  was  ordered  to  be  bion^t  i&- 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Dthate  on  Sir  Thomas  Turton^s  Motion  on  the  State  of  the  Nation — intik  Houte 
of  Lords i  on  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne^s  Motion  on  the  Orders  in  Cvuncil 
-^in  the  House  of  Commons^  on  Mr.  Brougham* s  Motion  on  the  same  Subject — 
Debate ^  on  the  Mutiny  Bill — Nottingham  Riots — Debate  on  the  Allotuance  to 
■  Maynooth  Coliege^^on  Lord  Folkestone's  Motion  nsfiectlng  Foreigners  ew^ 
.  ployed  in  the  English  military  Seroice^^-ofi  Mr*  Ahercromhie* s  Motion  on  the 
Enlistment  of  Convicts — on  Sir  F.  Bardett's  Motion  on  the  Mutiny  BUl-^ 
on  an  Addras  to  the  Prince  Regent, 


SIR  Thomas  Tarton  began  by  before.  .  He  should,  in  the  course 

observing,  that  when  he  con-  of  his  observations,  touch  upon  the 

sidered  the  importance  and  magni-  Wnr  in  the  peninsula  ;  but  he  should 

tudeof  the  question  to  which  he  was  not  confine  himself  to  that  part  of 

about  to  call  the  attention  of  the  the  subject—^e  should  take  a  short 

house ;  when  he  considered  the  pre-  review  of  the  leading  public  events 

sent  critical  state  of  public  affairs,  since  the  right  honourable  geutle- 

and   the .  alarming   aspect    under,  man  came  into  office.     He  should 

which  they  now  presented  them-  endeavour  to  show  them  what  ap- 

selves  to  the  contemplation  of  the  peared  to  him  to  be  the  awfully 

country ;  and  when  he  at  the  same  alarming  state  of  the  country  ;  and 

time  considered  that  the  present  what  in  his  mind  was  not  the  least 

question  had  hitherto  been  intro-  alarming  symptom,  the  lethargy  of 

duced  to  tlieir  discussion  by  some  that  house,  for  so  long  a  time,  and 

leading  member  of  either   of  the  while  such  events    were  passing, 

gt eat  contending  parties;  and  that  He  should  call  upon  .them,  in  the 

the  humble  individual  who  w^as  on  name  oftheir  country,  to  rouse- from 

that  night  to  bring  it  before  them  their  lethargy,  and  ask  every  unpre* 

was  wholly  unsupported  by  the  aid  judiced  man,  if,  seeing  the  condition 

of  any  party,  or  the  authority  of  any  to  which  they  were  at  last  reduced, 

influence;  when  all  these  conside-  he    could   conscientiously  lay   his 

rations  crowded  on  hjs  mind.he  con-  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  say  there 

fessed  that  he  was  but  too  justly  ap-  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  goin^ 

prehensive  of  appearing  to  have  act-  into  a  committee.    The  year  1806 

ed  with  a  hasty  indiscretion  and  a  had\  terminated   most  disastrously 

presumptuous  confidence.     But  the  for  the  liberties  of  Europe.     He 

time  was  now  come  when  public,  should  not  stop  to  say  any  thin^ 

duty  should  be  discharged,  inde-  upon   the  ineffectual  struggles    of 

pendent  of  every  persCMial  conside-  Russia  against  France,  or  upon  the 

ration.     It  was  not  his  intention  to  selfish  and  dastardly  policy  which 

weary  the  indulgence  of  the  house,  at  that  time  dictated  the  perfidious 

by  any  very  detailed  examination  conduct  of  the  court  of  Prussia.    In 

into  those  topics  which  had  been  al-  the  following   year  the  battles   of 

ready  so  amply  discussed,  or  again  Eylau  and  Friedland,   the  last  of 

to  tread  over  the  ground  l^ng  trod  which  was  fought,  be  believed,  after 

.    .  the 
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the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  ance.     Ministers  might  be  said  to 

crme    into    power— those    battles  have  been  almost  invited  by  parlia- 

ir.'ght  be  said  to  have  decided  the  ment  tu  ask  for  their  aid.     In  such 

iiidot  the  contiiiem,  and  to  have  a  state,  the  first  duty  of  ministers 

i:l!illcd  the  prediction   of   Sully,  was  to  have  so  arranged  with  Spain, 

th^t  France  would  one  d«y  arrive  as  that  the  assistance  of  this  coun» 

a:  the  universal  dominion  of  Eu-  ti:y  might  be  given  and  applied  in 

i-j^.     The   peace  of   Tilsit  left  the  best  and  most  efficient  manner  ; 

Fv'iuce  no  enemy  to  contend  against  but  there  was  no  such  plan  resorted 

bjt  England  ;   all  her  means  were  to— no  method,  no  regulations  or 

ii:m-dtately  directed   against  our  arrangements  were  thought  to  be 

commerce,    and    the    Berlin    and  previously  necessary.   Ministers  did 

Milan  decrees  had  about  as  much  nothing  in   co-operation   with  the 

cLe:t  against  us,  as  ours  taken  in  Spanish  government,  to  collect  all 

retaliation  had  against  them.     The  the  feelings  of  the  Spanish  people 

tM  expedition  sent  out  by  the  new  into  one  energetic  form,  or  to  give 

jiminibtration  was  ihaf  of  Copen-  that  effort  one  great  arid  unitorm 

been.    All  the  applause  he  could  impulse.  Nothing  had  been  done  to 

pive  ministers,   they  should  have  givetone  to  the  Spanish  government 

ii'TO  him  most  willingly— he  re-  — they  were  left   to  themselves— 

creiied  that  their  conduct  had  ren-  for  their  first  act  was  the  publication 

dered  the  portion   he  could  spare  of    their  "    precautions,"    calling 

them  so  very  inconsiderable ;    but  upon  the  people  to  fight  as  mere 

ot  the  Copenhagen  expedition  he  partisans,  not  to  hazard  a  general 

lud  originally  approved,  and  his  action,  and  to  think  of  nothing  more 

cpfTiion  remained  the  same.     If  the  tlian  hanging  on  and  harassing  the 

meriisof  that  expedition  were  to  be  enemy;  and  this  was  the  govern- 

t  .nsidered  according  to  the  naked  ment  that  called  for  an  army  of 

a  ^tract  principle  merely,  nothing  .550,000   men,    of    which    50,000 

c  uU  be  more  atrocious  or  more  should  be  cavalry.     He  blamed  not 

P'  'fl'gate ;     but    where    was    the  ministers  for  the  errors  of  the  Spa- 

Kuim,  however  generally  true,  that  nish  government;  but  he  thought 

iTitt^t  not  give  way  to  necessity?  and  0iat  they  were  responsible  to   die 

:i  ifeat  ca«?  he  thought  the  necessity  country  for  not  providing,  as  far"  as 

i'.  naed  the  expedition.     He  next  they   could    against    the   possibili- 

ii^cved  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  ty  of  those  errors  defeating  our  co- 

^  c  in  the    peninsnia.       A   right  operation,  or  lendering  our  assist- 

^'-^nourable  gcademan,  whose  fer-  ance   altogether   nugatory.         Sir 

^'-•ir  on  all  great  public  questions  Arthur  Weilesley  sailed  on  the  28th 

^^'i  so  well  Irnown — he  meant  the  July,  1808.     He  should  briefly  run 

nwnber  for   Ilchester — ^had  come  over  the  two  first  campaigns.     He 

d/wn^and  in  his  place  in  that  house  was  sent  to  assist  the  Spaniards,  and 

I- -i  called  the  immediate  attention  he   landed   at   Corunna  ;      where, 

wi  nifiiisters  to  the  critical  state  o£  however,  he  afterwards  re-embark- 

^pairv    There  was,  in  short,  but  ed,  and  sailed  for  Mondego,  where 

•;ie  heart,  but  one  mind,  but  one  he  effected  a  landing.     On  the  17th 

Ruling    within     that    house    and  *of   August  the   affair  took  place 

^^^nwghout  the  country,  as  to  the  which  was  followed  up  by  thp  bat- 

*i*!:e^ty  of  giving  Spain  tlie  most  tie  of  Vimiera  on  the  21st.      Sir 

4**<iy,  cordud^  and  effectual  assist-  Arthur  Weilesley  was  the  next  day 
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idperseded  in  ^  clue^  commaxKl 
by  sir  Hany  Burrard^  ivhd  was 
himself,  shortly  aftert  again  niper- 
ledcd  by  sir    Hu^    ^alrymple. 
Siich  fluctuation  was  there  ia  his 
majesty's  coonctlst  as  to  theselec* 
don  ot  a  fit  person  for  this  com* 
ikand.    He  snould  not  dwell  upon 
the  dismceful  couTention  of  Ctn- 
tra,  whTchv  amongst  other  mortify- 
itig  conditions,  stipulated  to  place 
general  Junot  at  the  head  of  35,000 
men,  in  that  place  from  whence  he 
could  most  speedily  march  to  that 
part  of  Spain  where  he  could  act 
against  Spain  and  her  allies  most 
seasonably  and  efiectually.    From 
the  30th  of  August  till  the  16th  of 
October,  when  sir  Jchn  Moore  was 
sent  out,  no  one  sten  had  been  taken 
by  minuters,  though  there  was  noCy 
for  the  same  lengm  of  time,  a  peri- 
od since  the  commencement  of  the 
war  in  which  so  much  might  have 
been  e£Eecced.    He  then  adverted 
to  the  campaign  of  sir  John  Moore, 
who,  he  contended,  had  received  no 
sort  of  co-operation  from  the  Spa- 
niards. He  had  reached  Salamanca 
before  he  met  with  a  single  Spanish 
piquet.     He  thought  me  conduct 
of  ministers,  in  risking  the  safety  of 
the  British  army,  without  anv  know- 
ledge of  the  intentions  of  tne  Spa- 
niards, eitremely  reprehensible.  He 
then  passed  to  tlie  battle  of  Talave« 
ra;  and^  p;iving  lord  Wellington 
every  credit  for  his  skill  and  con- 
duct in  other  particulars,  he  could 
not  help  censuring  his  march  to 
Tabvera  as  a  most  imprudent  one, 
when,  even  after  a  repulse  of  the 
enemy,  he  was  obliged  to  make  a 
precipitate  retreat,  to  the  desertion 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hos- 
pitaU    The  reniainin^  campaigns 
oad,  in  every  respect,  tne  character 
of  the  two  that  preceded  them : 
bard4cmght  battles  terminating  in 
the  repnbe  of  the  enemy-^bnlliant 


peifaaps,  bat  cettaixdy  very  tihpito^ 
ductive.    He  came  now  lo  that  rae^ 
morable  expedition,   of  which  it 
would  hardly  be  necessary  to  re* 
mind  the  noble  lord  opposite  f  Cas-^ 
tlereagh  )•   It  sUtiely  never  could  be 
out  ofhis  recollection*    He  was  as- 
tonished to  see  the  noble  lord  smile 
at  any  allusion  to  the  dreadfiil  tra^ 
gedy  of  the  Walcheren  ezpediUon  ; 
though,  indeed,  that   noble  lord 
might  well  smile  to  think  that  he 
had  himsdf  escaped  the  ruin  to 
which  he  had  devoted  so  many 
thousands.    The  avowed  object  dF 
that  expedition  was  to  create  a  di« 
version  in  favour  of  Austria—- and 
how  had  thatobiect  been  answered  ? 
The  battles  of  £saling  and  Aspeme 
had  been  fought  on  the  21st  and 
26th  of  May;  and  on  the  28th  of 
July,  three  weeks  ;ifter  the  battle  of 
Wagram,  that  laid  Austria  at  the 
foot  of  France,  sailed  the  Walcheren 
cxpeditfpn,  to  co«^porate  at  Flush« 
ing  with  the  ruins  of  the  Austrian 
army  in  Bohemia.     But  he  should 
not  dwell  on  the  melancholy  cata- 
strophe—1  1,000  brave  men  left,  for 
three  months,  to  rot  in  the  most 
pestilential  climate  in  Europe,  and 
then  the  whole  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion totally  abandoned.    Though, 
indeed,  they  had  been  gravel  v  told 
by  a  right  honourable  gentlemaa 
(Mr.  Yorke),  that  the  expedition 
had  in  part  succeeded  in  its  object^ 
because,  forsooth,  we  had  destroyed 
a  basin  1    As  to  the  present  state  of 
Spain,  though  he  bad  no  hopes,  he 
would  not  even  yet  abandon  it,  if 
the  Spanish,  government  could  be 
brought  to  do  its  duty.     He  next 
went  to  iSicily :  things  there^  at  all 
events,  could  hot  be  worse,  and  yet 
this    alliance    cost    the    countrr 
S00,000/.  a  year  subsi<iy,  and  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  a  year  to  support  an 
army  there.    He  should  pass  to  the 
Sasclndies.  He  had  lon^  thought 
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A«  ft^eiirnsion  of  our  tertitorial    sembling  in  one  room,  that  could 
pf^iWiIarB  in  India  wsw    working    never  be  ndrtiitted  as  a  jjrave  afgii- 
the  mttr  of  niij-tiational  character,     ment    against    ihe    constitutional 
>nd  esuntially  hnpatririg  the  finan-    claims  of  a  ^hole  people.     The 
f^»l  produce  nf  our  goTcmmcilt  in    honourable  baronet  said  he  should 
tiiattinarTkr.  The  question  of  char-    now  proeoed  to  take  a  view  of  the 
SfT,  hkelT  so  soon  to  be  agitated,     situation  of  this  country,  and  of  her' 
was  one   of  enreme  importance,     commerce,  &c.     Oor  army,  it  a]v 
He  coinplained  in  Strong  terms  of    peared  from  the  retoms,  amounted, 
die  inteifetenee,  on  the  part  of  the    mcludinj;  local  militia,  to  807,000 
fDrtmment  in  India,  with  the  cri-    nien.     Now,  lie  asked,  what  popti- 
mnul  jadicature,  insLtnced  in  the    lation  had  we  to  support  such  an 
fvsishiDent  of  juror*  ff""  ^e  con-    immense    military    esrablishmeijr, 
sctentinus  discharge  of  their  dutv>    and  tn  carry  on  the  agrictiltuTe  of 
The  discussions  wth  America  had    the  country  ?  Our  male  population 
been  an  idle  war  of  words.    The    was  calculated  at  6  millions,  and 
rale  as    enabtished  in  the  war  of    takinffthatof  Ireland  at  2  millionst 
1T56  be  thought  a  just  one,  bAl    this  formed  a  total  of  8  millions; 
denied  that  we  haij  adhered  to  it.     so  that  our  army  of  every  descrip* 
He  regretted  that,  when  ihe  Ante-    tlon  constituted  one  in  ten  of  our 
r^anshad  notified  to  us  die  repeal    whole  male  population.    Heiihould 
f4  the  Berlin  aod  Milan  decrees,  we    be  told,  that  this  was  a  war  of  an 
rfid  not  thert  ropeal  our  orders  in     unuiual  character,  and  that  it  had 
coonciL     We  had  no  right  to  insist     become  necessary  for  tis,  in  a  great 
vpoo  neutrals  firit  touching  at  our    measore,  to  become  a  military  na- 
porri.     Tlie  helligerent  could  not    tion.     He  regretted  that  it  Was  so  f 
Tdie»e  itself  from  the  pressure  of    and  he  was  son y  to  observe,  that 
war,  by  departing  from  those  navi-    while  We  were  decking  our  warrior* 
jraiionlawsefficienti^limeof  peace     with  laurels,  we  Wl  also  too  fre- 
•-Ttb  respectto  neutrals.    Hostility     qiient  occasion  toplant  their  tombs 
whh  America  was,  in  his  mind,  big     with  cypress.     He  begged  to  press 
with  rain  to  this  country.     He  ad-    it  on  the  consideration  of  tlie  house, 
verted  next  to  the  a^trs  of  Ireland,    that  this  was  a  war  which  could  only 
Hewsts  grieved  at  the  late  debate    be  supported  by  ceeonomy,  and  by 
upon  that  snbject,  for  it  appeared  to    husbanding  our  resources.     An  ar- 
hrm  [o  be  a  mete  dispute  whether    mamcnt  so  much  above  our  popu- 
lation, he  contended,  this  countiy 
could     not     continue    to     afford. 
Again,  as  to  the  opense^  of  the 
war,  the  estimates  for  the  present 
rear,  so  far  as  they  could  be  calcu- 
lated, might  amount  to  31  millions, 
or  about  7  rijillions  sterling  more 
than  its  amount  for  the  last  year. 
This  was  an  expenditure  which,  he 
i^eededharaiysay, the  country  could 
hot  bear  for  any  length  of  lime. 
What  then  was  the  state  of   our 
revenue !  Our  funded  wnd  onfund- 
^  ed  debt  amounted  to  650  odd  mil- 
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tions  s    and  it  had  increased  1 14    to  irritate  ?  Peace  With  any  df  ther 

millions  in  the  course  of  the  present    Bourbons,  he  was  satisfied,  would 

wur.   ^With  whatever  spiiit,  there-    no  more  be  to  be  relied  on,  and 

fore,  the  war  was  carried  on,  if  we    would  be  of  no  longer  continuance* 

did  not  begin  to  husband  our  re-    than  peace  with  Bonaparte,    Then 

sources  fn  time,  we  should  not»  in    why  not  try.  to  meet  him  in  the  spi* 

all  probability,  have  the  means  of   rit  of  peace  I  If  this  country  chose 

prosecuting  it  to  a  conclusion*  and    to  conciliate  Amerjca  by  repealing 

might  be  obliged  eventually  to  stop    the  orders  in  council,  a  measure 

short  at  the  very  moment  when  vie-    from  the  adoption  of  which  nothing 

tory  was  within  our  grasp.     The    but    false  pride  prevented,    then 

|iei:easity,  therefore,  ot  at  least  in*    would  an  opening  be  once  more 

quiring  into  our  Situation,  he  sub«    given  to  our  commerce  and  manu« 

mitted,  could  not  but  be  apparent,    factures,  and  we  ^euld  find  the 

He  knew  it  would  be  said,  nobody    people  of  that  country  anxious  t^ 

was  with  him ;   the  country  was    throw  themselves  into^  our  arms. 

against  him,  and  did  not  wish  that    This  was  a  measure  peculiarly  re- 

the  cause  of -Spain  should  be  aban-    qiired    for  the  preservation    and 

don^d.    Neither  did  he  wish  this,  if    prosperity  of  the  country.     If  we 

be  saw  any  likelihood  of  rendering    talked  of  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 

the    Spaniards    effectual    service,    try  at  the  present  moment,  where 

Might  we  not  try  what  could  be    was  it  to  be  found  ?    In  a  high* 

done  by  peace  \    In  the  speeches    minded  aristocracy  ?  No ;  our  no- 

from  th6  throne  we  heard  not  a    bility  were  content  to  hide*  their 

word  of  peace :     but  ought  the    heads  in  retirement,  or  to  seek  re- 

kouse  not  to  inquire  if  something    fi\ge  at  a  watering-place,  instead  of 

might  not  be  e£&cted  by  a  pacific    keeping  open  house,  and  showing 

spiiit  \     He  had  heard  the  right    the    ancient    English    hospitality.. 

honourable  gentleman  opposite  say    Was  it  to  be  found  among  our  great 

that  government  bad  no  personal    eapitalists?  They  indeed  had  for  <«, 

objection  against  Bonaparte.   Then    time  employed  their  wealth  in  swell* 

why  did  he  hear  so  much  of  r his    ing  the  customs,  and  had  since  un- 

mala  fdn?   If  this  country  ought    fortunaiely  swelled  die  columns  of 

not  to  make  peace  with  bad  mon-    the  gazette.    Was  it  among  our 

.  archs,  why  sliould   our  ancestors    manufacturers  \  Their  trade  ^ras  9t 

have  made  peace  with  Louis  XIV.    a  complete  stand,  diemselves  were 

at  the  time  he  was  oppressing  this    starving,  and  were  thrown  a  burden 

very  country,  Spain  and  the  Pala-    on  the  community,  or  had  become 

tiinate  ?  Why,  on  the  same  princi-    inhajp^tants    of    the    workhouse  I 

pie,  had  the  powers  on  ihe  continent    W^as  it  to  be  found  in  the  trade  bj 

made  pe^ce  with  this  country  du*   licenses-^so  hurtful  m  itself  and  so 

ring  the  ilsurpatipn  of  Cromwell  ?—    disgracefully  abused  ?  Or  was  it  t^ 

Might  they  not  have  held  out  to    be  found  in  the  total  disappearance- 

him,  in  terms  of  reproach,  that  he    of  the  legal  current  coin  of  the 

had  murdered  his  master,  and  that    realm  ?'  an  evil  which  had  grovirn 

he  was  a  canting'  hypocrite  ?  If  they    to  such  a  height  th^t  we  might  ex^ 

had,  would  this  country  have  tole-    pect^  if  the  system  were-per6evere<i 

mted  such  language  \    And  why    m,  to  see  bur  circulating  'medium 

should  w,9  use  sueb  taunting  expres-    more  debased  even  than  mat  w}uc& 

9ien8,.i»h(cltcoiddbeof  nousebttt   had   caused  su€h   complaints    h^ 

&ved«xx» 
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iwtiet.  TTie  honourable  baronet  wbich  visited  his  pillow,  and  to  z<f< 
dedaitd  that  ^  :  hAtl  no  iatention  to  monish  him  that  never  was  there  aa 
ti^ger4te  in  his  statement.  On  aera  in  the  histoif  of  this  countrr 
die  prwent  occasion)  if  the  right  in  which  we  were  so  surrounded 
W  mtleman  (Mr.  Perceval)  with  diihculties.  All  that  the  lighc 
dtj  do  his  dutf  to  his  country,  he  honourable  -  gentleman  seemed  ti; 
■ouU  agree  that  the  house  should  think  ihe  house  had  to  do  was,  ta 
f!o  into  a  committee  to  consider  of  iiirnish  him  with  the  ways  and 
tilt  onprecedented  situation  in  means Yor  all  the  supplies  he  want- 
«faich  the  nation  was  placed.  If  ed.  It  was  first  the  duty  of  the 
tbe  right  honourable  gentleman  re-  house  to  inquire  into  the  ability  of 
siittd  tbii  measure,  then  ought  the  the  nation  to  srant  what  was  asked^ 
bcibe  to  address  the  prince  regent,  For  what  other  reason  were  the 
ID  mfonn  him  that  he  was  wrong  in  members  of  that  house  assembled, 
girbg  np  his  own  judgement  to  from  all  the  difietent  parts  of  th« 
tiiaw  who  counselled  him  to  perse-  kingdom,  but  that  they  might  be 
*nt  ia  the  present  system;  tiiat  able  to  judge  as  to  the  abMity  of  the 
Kcnomy  was  absolutely  necessary  peoplft  in  each  particular  district? 
Mrihepresetvationof  the  country ;  Having  entered  at  large  into  the 
iw  lefonn  in  every  departmsnt  distressed  situation  of  tLe  country, 
^Teqaiied;  that  a  perseverance  he  asked,  Wh*t  should  be  said  of  the 
n  the  present  system  would  over>  government,  however,  when  they 
torn  die  constitution — would  over-  could  find  no  cure  for  hunger  but 
■Mil  the  throne  which  his  royal  the.gallows,pr  forfaminebutahal- 
highness  was  called  on  to  fill !  It  ter  f  He  was  soriy  to  observe,  that 
"Wild  b;  the  duty  of  the  house  to  the  person  invested  with  the  regal 
R««  these  things  to  his  royal  high-  government  had  been  advised  to 
uu  iu  respectful  yet  in  firm  and  take  on  himself  the  task  of  endea* 
Wdtemis  and  to  recommend  ro  vouring  to  form  a  junction  amotijj 
tuDtoadopt  the  very  teverseoftiie  ministers.  Ho  as  sovereijjn  could 
^nnsaow  pursued.  He  conclud-  do  no  act  for  which  he  was  respon- 
ed  by  moving,  That  the  house  do  sible;  .there  must,  therefore,  Ije 
(^reiuelf intoacommitteeof  the  some  person  whs'was  responsible 
*nolehoitse,to  consider  of  the  state  for  that  act ;  and  hehad  nohesita- 
if  ihc  nHiIon,  tion  in  saying,  that  whoever  did  ad< 

Mr.  Tigbe  rose  to  second  the  vise  that  measure  gave  his  royal 
ffeat  motion.  In  doing  so,  he  highness  moit  insidious  and  treach- 
erous advice.  Was  his  royal  high- 
ness to  be  made  the  go-between  to 
the  parties,  the  mediator  between 
the  lactionsf  The  choice  of  his 
ministers  the  king  ought  always  tn 
have;  but  the  adjustment  of  term* 
among  his  servants  was  a  thing 
which,  till  now,  liad  never  once 
been  attempted.  This  was  like  two 
other  pieces  of  advice  which  the 
regent  had  on  two  former  occasions 
received  j  the  one  as  to  tlie  procla* 
nuttoB  iKued  in  Irelandi  and  tbc 
I  Z  other 
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other  of  a  private  tiatitrc,  in  ap-  specific  pi^oposition  npdn  a  dfsdilct 
pointini;  his  own  private  secretary  subject  had  been  ST«l>niitted,  and 
to  ah  ofllcc  against  which  there  was  the  house  required  to  take  it  into 
a     parliamentary    interdict,    and  consideration.     Soch  an  inquiry  as 
against  which  that  house,  two  days  the  house  was  now  called  npon  to 
ago,  hnd  set  their  face,  by  refusing  enter  into,  embraced  not  onlyqtres- 
tlic  wa}'^  and  means  for  discharging  tions  which  had  been  the  subject  of 
the   salary  annexed  to   it.     In  all  past,  but  many  that  were  to  form 
these  respects  had  the  prince  regent  the  subject  of  future  discussions, 
received  most  mischievous  and  insi-  He  was  far  from  having  :my  wi«»h 
dious  advice ;   and  if  he  continued  to  disguise  the  difficulties  of  the 
to  be  ^o  advised,  he  (Mr.  Tighe)  country,    and  far  from  any    dis- 
did  not  know  where  his  royal  liigh-  position  to  shut  his  eyes  to  its  dan- 
ness,  his  ministers,  or  the  country  gers.     It  was  his  desire  to   look 
would  end,    A  perseverance  in  thi^  them  in  the  face,  not  indeed  by  a 
present  system   might  have  gone  confession  of  weakness,  but  by  an 
douTi  duiing  the  reij?n  of  terror,  exertion  of  strength.     It  was,  he 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  I  itt ;  but  believed  he  might  assume,  pretty 
it  could  not  come  to  good  now  that  generally  admitted,  that  the  war  in 
things  wefc  under  the  management  which  we  were  engaged  wa$  one 
of  his  puny  successor.  The  honour-  into  which  we  haa  been  forced, 
able  member  concluded  by  express-  f /y>rfr,  hear  !)  He  imagined  he  lin- 
ing his  opinion,  that  if  the  house  aerstood  the  meaning  of  that  cry. 
refiifed  to  go  into  the  committee  But  he  was  justified,  he  conceived, 
moved  for  bv  the  hon.  baronet,  the  in  saying  that  the  country  at  large 
country  might  fairly  think  that  par-  was  at  least   satisfied  of  tlie   nc- 
liament  wished  to  blind  both  tliem-  cessity  of  the  war  at  the  period  of 
selves  and  the  people,  and  that,  sen-  its  commencement,  as  well  ai  at 
sible  of  the  difficulties  -which  sur-  the  sub<iequent  period  for  the  nego. 
rounded  them,  they  werejafraid  to  tfatirft  for  .peace.    The  only  thing 
look  them  in  the  face.  that  remained  was,  how  b€st    to 
The  hottourable  Mr.  R'^hinson  carry  on  the   war.     Was    it    by- 
regarded  the  motion  of  th6  honour-  adopting  an  offensive  or  defensive 
able  baronet  as  one  which  would  sysrt?m  ofwar fare,  that  the  country 
place  the  house  in  a  situation  of  all  enjoyed  the  surest  prospect  of  sue- 
others  the  most  embarr^tssing.    He  receding  in  its  objects  ?   It  appeared 
knew,  indeed,  that  similar  motions  to  him  that  the  former  was  the  mo&t 
had  been  often  befyremade  ;  'and  advisable  policy  i  and  it  had  been 
he  knew  too  that  they  had  seldom  well  characterized,  in  contrast  to 
OP  never  been  acceded  to.     He  be-  the  opposite  system,  by  one  of  the 
lieved  that  such  motions  had  been  ablest  writers  on  our  military  rela- 
generally  rejected  on  grounds  that  tion&  and  resources,  as  a  war   of 
Appeared  to  his  minu  quite  satis-  hope  against  a  war  of  fear.    When 
factory.     It  would  at  least  \>e  a  the  oresent  war  in  Spain  first  broke 
2Ho:e  intelligible  proposition,  if,  in-  out,^here  never  perhaps  existed  in 
stead  of  this  extended  inquiry,  in-  the  cout^try  so  strong  and  universal 
vohring,  amidst  an  infinite  variety  a  sentlii^ent  in  fiivour  of  granting 
of  questions,  many  not  only  of  the  'to  that  nation  every  assistance,  Rnd 
most  important  and  interesting  but    in  every  mode.     Ke  did  not  feel  it 
"vf  the  most  delicate  nature,  som^   necessary  to  go  with  the  honour^ 

-   •  able 
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■Ue  baronet  tirongh  the  fir«  two    only  reply.  "  Screw  your  cour4ge 
nrnpai^ns ;    but  supposing  there    to.  the  sticVing-pUce,"   and    ihej 
Jai  b«n  etroii,  wen;  these  errors    will  not  prove  unavailing. 
to  plead  for  a  correction,  or  to  be        Mr,  Lambe  entertained  no  with 
tJJuced  as  arguments  against  the    to  hold  &  desponding  tone,  or  to 
poliey  itself^    Was  the  system  to     think   meanly   of   the  public    re- 
be  entirely  condemned  on  account    sources,  but  he  could  not  perceive 
of  a  few  accidental  defects?      It    how  any  such  feelings  or  opinions 
migfat  be  urged,  undoubtedly,  that    could  be  implied  by  acceding-  to 
<n  bad  met  with  souk  reverses,    the  present  motion.     He  did  see, 
[hat  we  bad  been  sometimes  dis*    however,  powerful  arguments  for 
appointed  ;    but  was    it   a    solid    going  into  the  proposed  conimitree, 
objection  to  the  continuance  of  a    Among  these  were  the  eitensive 
jut  and  expedient  war  that  we  had    distresses  of  our  commerce,  the  de- 
ft^t  been    invariably    successful  i    cay  of  o«r  .manufac^ies,  a  peril- 
W«thisanargumentfor  deserting    ous  foreign  war,  and  unappeased 
acooieuinwhichourbestinterests,    discontent  in  Ireland,    Ifanycom-- 
no  lets  than  our  truest  glory,  were    binalion  of  circumstances  could  bs  ■ 
iciuke?     If  we  abandoned  Spain,    imagined  to  create  a  nccetsity  oa 
in  hii  opinioD  she  must  fall,  I'.nd    the  part  of  the  house  for  entering 
from  an  ardent  inend  become  a    into- a  grave  consideration   of  the 
nndictive enemy,     fiunaparte  had    condition  of  the  country,  fuch  a 
onea  accused  ns  of  a  disposition  to    necessity  did  now  eiist.     To  every 
efflbrofl  other  states,  and  to  desert    other  motive  was  to  be  added  the 
&eBi  ia  the  hour  of  trial  and  cala-    consideration  tbiit  die  country  was 
nity.    This  would  be  to  substan-    now  governed  by  a  divided,  di&- 
tEiie  ibe  truth  of  the  accusation,    tracted,  and  inefficient  administra'  ' 
<nd  to  proclaim  our  per€dy  and    t>on.     As  to  whnt  had  fitllen  from 
oar  weakness  to  the  world.     If,  by    the  honourable  gentleman  on  the 
Monvise  a  policy,  we  should  for-    principle  of  oSeniivc  and  defensive 
(cit  that  proud  consideration  and    warbte,   he  had  no  objection  to 
tiut  high  character  which  we  had    make  to  it ;   and  notwithstanding 
hitheno  maintained  among  the  na-    the  many  errors  iji  the  conduct  of 
lions,  the  c^seqnence  would  be  to    the-  war — great  and  grievous  er- 
precipiiate  our  own  fall)  and  that    tors — and  more  panicolarly  while 
rdl  would  then  be  unpitied.     The    the  noble  lord  (Castleit-agh)  was  at 
future  historian  would  then  say,     the  head  of  the  war  depanmcnt,  he 
t^  England    was    indeed    once    still  thought  there  were  great  sub- 
let and  noble,  the  protectress  of   jects  of  pride  and  consolation.    He. 
t^  liberties  of  Europe  ;   but  she    did  think  too,  that  they  never  could 
have  stood  »cul;iated  in  the  eyes 
of  the  country,  if  they  had  not 
freely  rendered  all  that  assistance 
ta  the  Spaniards  which  their  cause 
so  well  deserved.     He  did  not  un- 
derstand it  to  ba  the  honourable 
baronet's  intention  to  propose  in 
tlie  committee  the  abandonment  ot 
our  allies,  and  he  would  therefore 
suff)^!  bis  iiniiaii,  not  ftum  fee!. 
ini{i 
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inffs  of  despondency,  but  from  a  home  policy,  particularly  ^th 

wish  to  see  a  vigorous  policy  pur-  spect  to  the  removal  of  the  dtsabi* 

sued  abroad,    and  a  liberal    one  lities  affecting  the  catholics  of  Ire* 

adopted  at  home<    He  at  the  same  land.     But  S  the  ri£;ht  honourable 

time  always  wished  to  see  the  di-  gentlemen  now  at  the  helm  of  af* 

utinction    observed  between  what  fairs  were  to  throw  up  the  govem- 

belonged  to  the  bad  conduct  'of  mcnt  to  them,  were  they,  he  would 

ministers,  and  what  grew  out  of  ask,  capable  of  forming  a  jnore 

the  character  of  the  times.    Unless  able,  a  less  weak,  or  a  less  divided 

this  distinction  should  be  properly  administration?  {A laugh,)  Nothing 

understood,  no  change  of  councils  could,  in  his  opinion,  be  more  strong, 

could  prevent  disappointment.  or  less  divided,    than  the  present 

Lord  Dysart  and  Mr,  Hferbert  of  government. 

Kerry  condemned  the  motion,  as  Mr.  Whitbread,  alluding  to  the 

leading  to  an  inquiry  of  unlimited  speech  of  the  honourable  eentle* 

^nd  useless  extent. :  man  who  spoke  immediately  before 

Mr.  Matthew  Montague  said,  the  him,  said  he  had  never  witnessed  a 

inhabitants  of  this  country  were  >  more  universal  laugh  than  it  had 

now  carrying  on  a  war  against  an  occasioned  throughout  the  whole 

enemy  more  difficult  to  resist  than  hoose.    The  honourable  gentleman 

any  who  had  •  hitherto  appeared  in  (Mr.  Montague)     had    professed 

modem  times.      Was  not  this  a  himself  the  champion  of  the  present 

time,  he  would  a^k,  when  every  administration,  and  he  had  arraign- 

honest  man  would  wish  to  ^ive  ed  the.  conduct  of  those  who  had 

strength  and  efficacy  to  the  empire  ?  refused  to  join  that  administration. 

Was  this  not  a  time  for  every  well-  For  a' person  like  himself,  to  whom 

wisher  to  his  country  to  rally  round  no  offer  had  ever  been  made,  it  was 

the  councils  of  hi» sovereign,  and  to  impossible    to   accept    any  ofier  ; 

support  that  aupoist  personage,  who  though,  if  any  offer  had  been  made, 

till  lately  had   been  so  much  the  he  certain]y  never  would  have  ac« 

theme  of  the  panegyrics  of  the  ho*  cepted  it ;   and  if   character,  and 

nourable  gentlemen  opposite  ?  Why  pnnciple,  and  union,  constitute  the 

did  these  gentlemen  not  come  for*  strength  of  an  administration,  no 

ward  and  give  him  their  assistance  person  who  thought  as  be  did  could 

whentheywere  asked  f  ^Hr^zr/yrom  ever  conscientiously  coalesce  with 

fi&#o/»/o5^ioir.^  Thehonoumblegen-  the  present.      He  had   not  been 

tlemen  might  cry  Hear,  hear,  hear ;  courted  to  accept  of  a  place ;  bat 

but '  he  would  ask  them,  had  not  had  he*  been  courted,  as   my  lord 

that   august    and  exalted    person  Grenville  and  my  lord  Grey 


opened  his  arms  to  them  ? — and  "  No,  so  help  me  God  P'  said  the 

was  not  the  manner  in  which  he  honourable  gentleman,  **  I  would 

had  been  refused  a  dereliction  of  rather  sink  ten  thousand  fathoms 

public  duty?     On  what  grounds  deep,  than  make  a  parfr  of  any  ad* 

did  they  refuse  to  join  the  present  ministration  of  whose  principles  I 

administration  i    It  must  be  either  couU  not  approve. "-^The  state  of 

on  account  of  foreign  politics,  with  the  nation,  he  said,  was  really  most 

respect,  for  instance,  to  the  degree  alarming  i  and  the  house  had  al« 

of  vigour  with  which  this- country  ways,  when  difficulties  were  such  as 

ought  to  assist  Spain  and  Portugal ;  they  were  at  present,  thought  it  ad« 

or  It  most  be  on  account  of  our  tis^blf  to  go  iato  a  c^Kiunittee^ 

•  Why. 
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Why,  Had  an  hrnourablc  genilc-  rcall>^  ].\y  that  flattering  unction  t<» 
nuii  in  the  early  part  ot  the  debate,  his  soulf  Did  he  think  it  would 
'Ay  will  yon  harau  the  minister  t  make  no  impression  an  the  people 
It  wsu  his  doty  not  to  harass  the  of  Spain  and  .Portugal,  to  know  ' 
ndnitter,  but  to  give  &uch  a  vote  at  that  my  lord  WcllesUy,  ihe  brother 
he  considered  foF'the  good  of  hit  of  tb^it  gallant  general  who  had 
coontry  ;  but  harassed  he  must  be,  gained  such  immortal  honour  for 
and  greatly  huassed  at  present,  himself,  and  glury  to  his  country. 
He  toast  be  harassed  by  thefjUing  byhia  brilliant  achievements  in  the 
offof  friends  whohave  deserted  him  peniniula,  had  quitied  the  councils 
inbis  ntmostneed,  and  obliged  him  of  the  nation,  and  thai  he  wits  tobt 
tD  take  up  with  any  person  who  replaced  by  thatpersonunderwhoio 
coaldmakeupany  thi[\glike  anad-  ituspices  was  conducted  that  dis> 
ministration.  He  must  be  harass-  graceful  expedition,  on  ^hich  SO 
ed  both  in  tfaathouseandout  of  the  tnuch  of  rbe  blood  and  treasiiie  of 
house;  for  they  who  imagined  all  the  country  was  fruitlessly  sacri- 
h-t  ditficaltiet  we-e  in  that  house  ticed  ^  The  golden  dreams  in  which 
Icnew  but  little  of  his  real  situation,  the  catholics  had  so  long  indulged 
iriiich  certainly  was  not  to  be  en-  must  now  vanish ;  the  bright  pto" 
vied.  With  respect  to  the  noble  spectwhich  hope  had  illumined, was 
lord  (CastWeagh),  whnwasat  pre-  '  now  darkened  by  the  approach  of 
sent  as  it  were  suspended  between  the  noble  lord  fCastlereagh),  who 
two  situations,  he  should  wish  to  was  suiroandea  only  by  the  dark 
know  to  which  of  these  situations  clouds  of  detect  and  despair,  his 
he  was  destined.  Much  had  been  usual  attendants.  If,  not  with  stand- 
aid  against  ihe  honourable  baronet  ing  this  great  accession,  there  were 
for  what  he  had  said  respecting  the  a  man  in  tlie'  houie  who  thought 
war  in  the  peniiiKula ;  and,  in  his  that  the  present  ^verament  was 
opinion,  what  the  honourable  ba-  inefficient,  it  was  his  duty  lo  vote  for 
ronet  had  said  on  this  subject  had  the  appointmenr  of  this  committee- 
been  much  misrepresented.  He  Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  be 
would  not  now  go  into  the  conduct  should  have  lamented  if  a  division 
c^  the  war  in  uie  peninsula  ;  and  '  had  .talcen  place  wirhouc  having  an 
when  he  considered  the  manifold  opportunityofaddressing thehousej 
disaestes  of  this  country  at  the  pre-  but  being  confident  thai  the  honour- 
sent  moment,  it  was  not  necessary  able  gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
to  go  into  it.  But  there  were  those  down  would  not  suffer  a  division  to 
am  of  this'hoase  who  might  think  take  place  without  Hrst  making  a 
the  affairs  of  Spain  and  Portugal  speech,  he  had  restrained  himself 
voold  not  be  much  improved  by  till  it  was  concluded.  He  was  the 
d»  management  of  bim  who  had  more  ready  to  do  so,  since  tlierc 
already  displayed  his  skjll  in  HoL-  was  no  gentleman  in  the  house  that 
l)t  shel-  he  was  more  dt'sirous  of  following, 
of  the  fram  the  manly  and  direct"  raauner 
did  the  in  which  all  his  attacks  were  mad^ 
believe  so  (hattherealobjeccof  them  could 
b  to  see  never  be  equivocal.  The  question 
mraent  had  been^ uton  ics  true  foundation, 
iducted  viz.  to  wluat  set  of  men  th»  gcwera^ 
.did he  uent'of  Great  Bmain  should  be 
I  i>                 com-. 
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committed  ?'  to  whom  the  safety  of  •  which  so  much  reference  had  be^ 

the  empire   should  be  intrusted  ?  made»  he  put  it  to  the  honourable 

and  not  the  eeneral  topics  urged  by  baronet  and  to  hts  friends  round 

the  honouraible  baronet,  which  had  him,  whetfaery  ifi  the  mode  they  had 

little  to  do  with  the  main  subject  of  hitherto  treated  the  question,  after 

discussion.     On  that  question  l\is  the  desponding  languiige  they  had 

lordshipwas  perfectly  ready  to  enter  held,  and  the  determinations  they 

the  Hsts,  and  he  should  barter  his  ,had  expressed,  either  Gveat  Biitatii 

principles,  and  abandon  the  firm  or  Spain  herself  would  believe  that 

convictions  of  his  judgement,  if  he  her  cause  was  safe  in  their  hatids  ? 

were  to  mve  up  the  present  system  Would  it  not,  as  it  were,  kill  the 

of   admmistration  for  that  whicb  whole  of  the  peninsula,  and  paralyse 

had  uniformly  met  with  the  concur?  the  efforts  of  a  brave  and  deserving 

rence  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  people  I  It  would  be  impo^siblf^  for 

housCk    Those  who,  on  perusing  minds  lowered  as- those  of  the  op« 

the  important  conrespondence  jnw  ponents  of  the  sysVcm  now  adopted 

cently  published,  imagined  tjfiat  any  had  been,  to  worjc  themselves  up  to 

middle  course  could  be  pursued,  such  a  state  of    enthusiasm  and 

vhich  might  produce  acombihadon  energy,  as  would  be  requisite  for 

of  taleut,  were,  by  the  address  just  the  spirited  prosecution  of  the  war. 

delivered,  completely  undeceived.  The  noble  lords  Grey  and  Grenville 

and  every  hope  of  that  )eind,  that  had  shut  out  hope,  and,  putting  an 

some  had  ^perhaps  tdo  fondly  che-  end  to  an  intercourse  with  the  kuij 

rlshed,  must  now  be  for  ever  blasted,  ministration  which  might  have  lea 

Those  who  before  were  inclined  to  to  a  coalition  beneficial  both  to 

impartiality,  must  now  once  for  all  thenuelves  and  their  country,  had 

decide  under  whose  banners  'they  consequently  debarred  themselvea 

would  enrol  themselves*     In  his  equally   from  ^  any    co-operation 

opinion,  a  coalition  on  the  part  of  with    the    pr^esent    supporters    of 

lords  Gzey  and  Orenyille  would  .government.    (Crlei  of  No^  n^/J 

not  have  been  a  greater  ihconsisten*  The  noble  lord  admitted  thjit  he 

cy,  than  when  on  a  former  occasion  bad  overstated  the  fact,  for  they 

many  ofthe  party  opposite  coni>ent«  declared  that   they  had    no  per^ 

^  to  act  with  them,     i'he  princi-  sonal  dislike,  and  that  tHeir  objec* 

pies  of  those  two  noble  lords  would  tions  were  not  to  men,  but  to  mesi* 

not  have  been  injured  iu  the  opinion  ^ures.     All  gendemeu,  therefore, 

of  any  good  or  wise  man,  nor  would  who  chose  to  desert  their  principlec^ 

the  sacrifice  of  personal  or  of  politic  might,  if  they  pleased,  unite  them* 

cal  honour  Jbave  been  required  in  selves  with  administraition.    Htn 

order  to  form  a  government  of  the  the  noble  lord  entered  into  a  vindt- 

iinifpd  of  both  partieSf  to  rule  oyer  cation  ef  his  own  conduct,  and  con* 

the  affairs  of  state.    Such  delusiye  eluded  by  saytijg^  I  wish  to  state  tfanc 

prospects  had  now  vanished;  and  governing  principle  whkH  ha<  ac- 

perhaps  it  might  be  considered  of  tuated  xny  mind  in  uniting  myself 

^uch  importance  that  an  tender-  to  the  existing  gofvemment.     I  find 

standing  should  be  come  to,  that  that  two  systenos  are  in  being*  sqp. 

every  man  xhust^make  a  dry  option  ported'bydirecdy  opposite  interests ; 

between  the  two  systems  so  diame-  and  during  the  former  admioistra- 

trically  opposite*  Upon  the  subject  tions  with  whom  I  acted,  whether^ 

of  the  i^*ar  In  the  pcainsdlai  to  of  the  present. cbanceUor  of  the  ex« 

chequ{*r| 
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Anpur,  or  of  lord  Sidmontht  a  be  bad  nnt  entered  into  any  ttipnU- 

gieai  rjnaj  o(  opiDioQ&  prevailed  tion  with  ministers,  w;is  true ;  but 

pitheprinciple  of  catholic  eoiMict-  having  it  from  authoiity  the  most 

[otioa;   but  what  all  of  ui  concur-  naquesiionable,   he  (Mr.  Tiernev) 

ltd  in  was  this,  that  it  was  not  the  asserteil  most  distinctly,  that  in  ths 

tic  jDomeiit  for  forcing  the  question  cabinet  there  is  an  understanding 

—we  difieivd  as  lo  principle,  we  regardingtheagj^tionof thecatho- 

CQBcnn^d  as  to  time.     My  rrason  lie  question ;   he  wasconviiiced  that 

then  for  inclining  to  this  side  of  the  at  le»it  some  stipulations  had  been 

Wse  mther  ifa^n  to  the  other  is,  entered  into  between  a  portion  of 

tfaxt  njr  sencimencs  more  ne-.u'ly  ac-  the  servants  of  the  regent ;   and  he 

cord  viih  those  of  my  friendi  around  luoL:  upon  himself  most  peremptori- 

me,  brcause  the  wish  of  gen'tlemea  ly  to  affirm,  that  in  the  highest 

oppauce  is  immediate  and  unregu-  quarter  there  had  been  a  misnnder- 

bied  ic mancipation,  to  which  it  is  ^t^ndiog  of  a  most  txtraordinary 

inpouible  I  tbould  accede,  unless  nature.    I'he  question  was  not,  who 

ioiieed  I  should  falter  moit  esscn-  sh^li  form  the  governmeDt  i    buc 

tiaUf  in  those  principles  which  it  wbecher  tiiete  shall  be  any  govern. 

tuu  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  ment  at  all — for  at  present  none  ei' 

By  pride  to   maintain   unaltered.  -  iwed.    Having  adverted  to  the  state 

IF,  indeed,  a  ^vemmcnt  of  united  of  the  present  udmini5Lntian,  and 

Jo'egritf  and  ability  ^luld  h»ve  to  topics  descanted  upon  by  preced- 

bwn  formed,  I  should  have  been  '  ingipcal!ers,hesaid,hedcsired  it  to 

eneof  the  latt  to  ditcoiintenance  it,  be   distinctly  understood,  that  he 

Eld  one  of  the  first  to  olfer  it  my  never  maintained  that  it  was  neces- 

ftik  luppoit  and  assistance.  siiry  to  witbdiiiw  the  British  army 

Mr.  Ileraey  espreued  his  bajAi-  frcpi  the  peninsula ;  all  he  request- 

aessathearinguhat  weteoalled  the  ed  was,  tliat  the  subject  should  be 

dty  principles  of  the  noble  lord  who  soberly  and  deliberately  investigate 

hid  just  taken  his 'seat;   they  had  ed,  and  that  the  house  should  not 

aodergone  no  diange,  and  needed  be  led  away  by  the  enthusiastic  ipi- 

aooe,  ftif  any  that  wero  more  con-  rit  whichthenoblelordhadsomuch 

Tenicat  for  every  emergency  it  was  admiied.    If  indeed  this  enthusiasm 

diSciilt  to  devise.     His  principlp*  *o  much  pervaded  the  ministry,  he 

00  the  catholic  question  were  tlis  should  be  glad  to  team  why  mar> 

(UK,  viz.  a  principle  which  allows  quis  Wellesley  had  deserted  them 

ed  fatm  upon  one  occasion  to  Be  for  io  their  utmost  need  i  He  claimed 

^  cathoUci)  or  on  anothw  to  be  an  answer  from  the  chancellor  of 

■gaimt  them.     All  that  was  Icnowu  the  exchequer  on  behalf   of   the 

Txs,  that  as  the  noble  lord  came  country,tinceitwouldtendto  throw 

oat  M  be  went  in.    I'he  ritrht  ho.  much  light  upon  subjects  which 

Mr.  a  strong  disptosition  had  bi;cn  shown 

y  in  to  keep  in  the  shade.     1 1  seemed  to    - 

had  ^  him  a  ^gular  dctermin.itlon,  re- 

iplc  faceting  on  past  events,  that  Mr. 

i  for  Perceval  should  be  the  //nr  qmd  nori 

and  of  every  n£w  admi^iistratton,  partl- 

ork.  cularly  when  he  was  almost  the  on- 

that  ly  decided  enemy  of  the  catholic 

th»t  claims,   tlie^  CDOCUsioa  of  vhicti 

■  would 
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would  be  the  salvaticHiy  or  the  re^ 
fusal  the  tuia>  of  the  nation. 

Lord  Temple  felt  it  necessary 
only  to  say  a  few  words.  It  was 
difficulty  he  said,  to  account  fpr  ihe 
late  conduct  of  the  regent — he  be. 
lieved  it  was  purposely  involved  in 
mystery ;  but  of  this  he  was  cer- 
tain, that  the  proposal  made  to  the 
noble  peers  he  had  named  was  in- 
tended only  as  a  mockery,  which 
merited,  and  could  only  receive, 
rejection. 

Mr.  Perceval  would  hot  detain 
the  house  by  many  observations; 
and  he  commenced  by  the  denial  of 
an  assertion  made  in  the  previobs 
part  of  the  debate,  that  any  actual 
inquiry  was  to  be  expected  to  result 
from  the  motion  for  a  committee  on 
the  state  of  the  nation.  The  real 
point  to  be  decided  was,  who  were 
CO  be  the  advisers  of  the  prince  re< 
gent  ?  For  himself,  he  could  have 
little  difficulty  in  determining  on 
this  point,,  and  he  trusted  tlie  house 
would  feel  as  little  embarrassm«tit* 
Much  had  been  said  on  the  subject 
of  tlie  expedition  to  Copenliagen, 
some  gentlemen  applauding,  and 
others  reviling,  the  conduct  of  mi* 
nisters.  .He  (Nfr.  Perceval)  should 
be  ready,  on  all  occasions,  to  vindi-^ 
cate  it,  although  after  the  previous 
solemn  decision  a  defence  might  be 
lit^e  re<!)uired,  founded,  as  the 
^achievement  was,  on  the  very  prin- 
ciples of  the  lav.*f  of  nations  and  of 
justice*  He  then  entered  at  large 
Upon  the  catholic  question,  and  con- 
cluded by  saving  that  he4)egged 
leave  disdnctly  to  state,  that  all  nis 
colleagues,  whatever  shades  of  sen- 
timent there  might  be  upon  particu- 
lar points,  concurred  in  this  opinion,  * 
that  at  this  present  time,  whether 
from  the  state  of  the  catholics  of 
Ireland^-whether  from  the  state  of 
the  pope*-*in  this  they  were  eoncur* 
rent,  tBat  this  was  not  the  proper 


time  for  concession.,  In  saying  this, 
he  begged  to  be  rightly  understood  : 
he  had  no  knowledge,  nor  had  he 
the  presumption  to  know,  what  the 
opinion  of  his  royal  master,  whom 
he  served,  ftiight  be  upon  this  ques- 
tion at  a  future  period.     For  the 
present,  that  royal  person  had  con- 
sented to  accept  hts  advice,  and  he 
had  given  it  with  a  conscientious 
feelifig  of  what  he  solemnly  believ- 
ed to  be  his  duty :  but  whenever  he 
should  think  that  advice  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country— whenever 
he  should  feel  himself  inclined  to 
dismiss  him  from  the  station  which 
he  now  had  the  honour  to  hold,  he 
should  make  his  bow,  retiring  out 
of  office  with  the  same  gratitude 
and  rhe  same  respectful  deference 
for  the  distinguished 'favours  he  had 
received,  as  if  he  were  entering  into 
office.    Why  he  was  retained   as 
minister  might  seem  to  some  a  mat- 
t;er  of  surprise,  wjien  they  recollect- 
ed the  letter  addressed  to  him  by 
his  royal  highness  at  the  commence- 
ment pf  tne  regency.      However 
painful  that  letter  might  be  from  its 
frankness,  yet  it  was  gratifying,  be- 
cause clear  and  explicit  upon  points 
where  explicitness  was  desirable. 
If,  however,  his  royal  highness  had 
seen,   during  the  time  tliat    had 
elapsed,  services  performed  by  that 
administration  useful  to  the  ooua^ 
try ;  if  during  that  period  of  unex- 
ampled splendour  in  our  military 
achievements,  considering  the  time 
in  which  they  were  performed,  he 
had  seen  cause  to  repose  his  confi* 
dence  in  us ;  who  could  accuse  him 
of  insincerity,  when  he  ha'^the  glo- 
rious magnanimity  to  declare,  at 
the  end  of  that  period,  that  he 
could  not  consent  •to  dismiss  those 
from  their  situations  who  had  thus 
conducted  themselves?   With  re* 
gard  to  the  objects  with  which  the 
bononrable  baronet  introduced  his 

motion. 
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lebopedtobeexcusedfrom  trade  to  France  and  the  countri?! 

eatCTing  into  them,    not  because  dependmit  upnn  faer ;   and  at  the 

they  bad  hot  beer  well  advanced  or  satne   tme  insisting  on  American 

t8ppOTted,btit  because  the^  did  not  ve&ieU  coming  first  to  our  ports,. 

Ken  to  require  any  reply.      He  and   p&ying  a  v.it  there  ;  and  also 

would  refer  the honounble  baronet  the  order  of  Ap.il   1809.    partly 

topatterratii,  as  a  reply  to  someof  revoking   the  tormer  orders,     by 

tbem,  and  to  future  ones  for  a.  reply  opening  the  traJe  with  the  north  of 

Mothers  Europe.      It   was  his   inteniinn   to 

Mr.  Canning  and    sir    Samuel  consider  these  orderSf    firbt,  with 

Romilly  ipoke  on  the  subject  i  after  respect  to  their  operation  on  the 

which  the  house  divided,  enemy  j   secondly,  their  operation 

Fcir  sir  T.  Tonon's  inotion.  136  on  the  neutnil ;  thirdly,  their  effect 

Againu  it  -  209  on  the  commerce  and  iniernal  re* 

—  jourcesof  the  country  ;  and  fourth* 

Majority     73  ly,  on  the  maritime  policy  of  the 

cotmtry.     On  each  of  these  headi 

House  of  lords,  Friday,  Feb.  28.  the  noble  lord  descanted  at  eonsi* 

—  The    marquis    of    Lansdowne  derable  length,   :ind  concluded  by 

taid  that  he  rose  in  pursuance  of  asking,  what  was  the  effect  of  those 

his  notice  to  call  tbe  attention  of  orders,  but  destroying  the  trade  of 

thnr  tordships  to   the    orders  in  America  and  alienating  her  dis- 

eenncil,  and  to  the  system  of  po-  5)osition,  although  it  was  pretended 

licy    which    had    resulted     from  that  they  weie  to  benelit  the  neu* 

dtoce  orders,  so  injuiious  to   the  tral,  whilst  they  benefited  the  trade 

maaufacturing  and  commercial  in>  and   aided  the    rewjrccs     of  the 

Utesu  of  the  country,  and  to  the  enemy,  whichit  was  pretended  tlrey 

weliare  of  the  st^te.     Prerions  lo  would  totally  destroy  and  annihi* 

cntrring    upon  the    discussion,    it  late  ?  Let  the  ministers  then  pause 

would  be  of  importance  to   state  long  before   they  forced  America 

what  the  orders  in  council  were,  to  to  war.     Was  it  any  ground  for 

which  he    referred ;   and    first    it  triumph  that  they  wouIj  thus  di- 

would  be  worth  while  to  obserre.  stress  America  i  Undoubtedly  they 

that  with  r^pect  to  the  blockade  would:  but  should  we  not,  in  the 

in  May  1806,  (from  the  Elbe  to  sequel,  be  deeply  distressed  by  the 

Bren,)  it  was  intended  to  be  a  real  consequences  of  such  a  war !  Sup* 

Uociade,  and  a  force  was  ordered  pose  that  by  unexpected  success  we 

for  that  purpose;  but  that  was  now  should  sweep  the   Americancom- 

xtaaend,  beingmerped  in  the  or-  merce  from  the    surface    of    the 

dersin  counciL     Wiui  respect  also  ocean,  would  not  their  140,000  sea- 

ary  men  man  a  predatory  force  against 

om  the  commerce  of  this  country  ,'  he 

ob,..  trusted  that  means  would  yet  be 

on-  sought  to  avert  the  interminable 

im-  evil  of  a  war  with  America,  al- 

1  in  though  he    admitted   that,  if  the 

was  great  interests  of  the  country  were 

1  of  at  stake,  war  cOuld  not  be  avoided, 

ued  Had  we,  however,   allowed  their 

tbe  carrying  trade,  instead  of  attempt* 
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ing  to  destroy  it  hj  the  orders  in 
council,  the  profits  of  it  would  have 
been  brought  back  to  the  parent 
f  tock,  increasing  and  benefiting  our 
manufactures  and  resources,  and 
the  harmony  between  the  two  coun-* 
tries  would  have  led  to  the  most 
beneficial  results.  He  would  not 
iu>w  contend  that  we  had  gone  too 
far  in  our  demands  on  America,  in 
asking  her  not  to'  demand  freedom 
for  her  trade  in  the  ports  ofjFnuice  : 
^ut  he  Dirould  say,  that  the  best 
chance  for  the  restoration  of  amity 
with  that  country,  so  highly  to  be 
desired,  was  the  repeal  of  the  orders 
in  council.  That  the  repeal  of 
those  orders* was  now,  in  every 
point  of  view,  called  for,  he  trusted 
was  rendered  abundantly  evident ; 
every  pleU  on  which  they  had  been 
founded  was  proved,  auef  an  ex- 
perience of  upwards  of  four  years^ 
to  be  erroneous*  j^is  lordship  con- 
cluded by  moving  for  the  appoint* 
ment  of  a  select  committee  to  take 
into  consideration  the  orders  in 
council^  the  state  of  our  commerce 
of  license,  and  other  facts  con- 
nected widi  those  orders. 

Lord  Bathurst  thought  it  impos- 
sible to  enter  into  such  discussions 
asfinight  naturally  be  expected  to 
arise  trom  the  speech  of  the  noble 
marquis,  without  a  full  disclosure 
of  the  whole  conduct  of  the  United 
States  towards  this  country ;  and 
that  disclosure,  l\e  feared,  would 
tend  to  deprive  us  pf  the  little  hope 
which  there  still  remained  of  the 
success  of  the  negotiations  novir 
pending  between  the  two  countries. 
With  regard  to  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil, he  had  on  a  former  night  asked 
of  the  noble  lord  what  those  orders 
were  which  had  caused  all  this^ 
^pnmiercial  embarrassment,  but  he 
was  not  'prepared  to  answer  him« 
Tit^e  orders  in  council,  however, 
l^ad  become  sue!)  a  cant   phrasC} 


iokd  the  noble  lords  had  acquired 
such  a  habit  of  using  it,  without 
distinctly  know  ing  what  orders  they 
meant  to  allude  to,  that  he  was  not 
much  surprised-at  the  silence  of  the 
noble  marquis  himself  to  the  inter- 
rogatory diat  h«td  been  put  to  him. 
He  had  this  night  also  stated,  that 
he  wished  to  have  the  orders  in 
council  repealed,  and  yet  he  (lord 
Bathurst)   was,  at  this  moment, 
still  unable  to  imagine  what  ther 
particular  orders  were,  for  the  re- 
peal of  which  he  was  so  anxioas. 
Wsre  we  or  were  we  not  to  repeal 
tlie  order  of  January  1807  ?  If  the 
noble  lord  did  not  wish  that  to  be 
repealed,  then  one  bar  would  still 
be  left  to  our  reconciliation  with 
America;    for  they  have    stated 
distinctly,  that  thev  conceive  Jthat 
order  to  be  as  mucn  against  their 
neutral    rights    as    the    order    of 
November  1807:  it  was  equally  a 
blockade  by   notification,    and    a 
blockade  by  notification  was  what 
America  copfiplained  of.    Either^ 
therefore,  the  noble  lord  must  make 
up  his  mind  to  be  excluded  from 
th^  American  market^  or  he  must 
consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  order  of 
January  1807;  and  if  tfiat  repeal 
trok  place,  it  would  then  be  for 
the  house  to  consider  in  what  state 
the  trade  of  this  country  would  be 
placed.  His  lordship  nest  Hd?erted 
to  the  principles  upon  which  licenses 
were  granted;  and  he  said  hewished 
to  ask,  whether  it  was  the  intendon 
of  those  who  opposed  that  measure, 
tl^at  we  should  abandon  the  whole 
tnide  of  the  continent  ?  This  they 
surely  could   not  mean*.    But  it 
had  been  "said,  Why  not  employ 
America  ?  What !    A  trade  which 
was  described  as  not  fit  for  a  Bri- 
tish merchant  to  be  concerned  in, 
to  be  transferred  to  a  neutral,  as  if 
that  neutral  were  only  in  its  proper 
Yoca^io^   when   ^anyiAg   i   pn  I 

This 
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TTii^  VM  the  infeteijce  that  nsiRht  the  embargo  rti  the  ports  of  (he 
bedniwn;  but  the  whule  matter  United  Slates  u'as  in  force;  and  yet, 
vmply  r.iTiounied  to  the  cjue^iior,  in  that  space,  the  craile  of  the  coiin- 
•htiher  the  trade  ihould  be  allnw-  tty  wascaniedon  with  greater  juc- 
t(',  or  whtiher  it  should  be  wholly  ceis  than  at  any  other  that  could 
ahniiihed.  If  we  rr-fosed  to  grant  be  pointed  otit.  In  the  succeedinf; 
i  license  to  a  Bniiih  suhjccr,  he  year  the  emharfo  wss  removed; 
wuld  cany  it  on  under  the  C'^ver  and  it  v  as  then  that  the  great  etc 
oi  m  alien  ■,  Mcid  in  fact,  therefore,  comn  ercli>l  embarrass  men!  was  ex- 
«E  im\j  permitted  him  to  do  that  perienced.  For  this  distress  of 
openly,  which  he  would  surely  do  V'htch  so  tnnch  ufe  had  been  made, 
clandeitinely,  and  necessarily  with  iwn  causes  mii»ht  be  assigned;^ 
aggravated  circumstances  of  frawd  I.  The  disappointment  eipeiienced 
inddisumnlation :  we  only  allowed  in  the  Baltic  uade  during'  the  year 
hiffl  to  do  that  legally,  which  he  1810,  when  immense  shipments 
would  be  under  ihe  necessity  of  w<^e  improvidently  made,  in  con* 
Joing  illegally,  adding  perjury  to  sequrncc  of  great  success  during 
deception,  and  miiltipTjinp  every  the  year  preceding.  In  that  year 
ipccies  of  trick  and  artifice  to  nearly  70C  ships  were  captured  and 
ttcapc  detection.  The  effects  of  set [iiesi rated  by  the  French  who 
Kcentcs.  therefore,  so  far  from  en-  enteicd  StraKund,  and  varioi» 
coaragii^  immniality,  manifestly  parrs  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.-^ 
tended  rather  to  repress  it.  The  2.  The  immense  spectilations  sent 
noHe  earl  then  went  into  a  compa-  to  Smith  Amcijca,  the  markets  of 
rjtJre  tiatemcnt  of  the  amount  of  which  had  been  so  oveTS*ocked, 
inports  and  eiports,  which  his  that  the  shippers  in  England  were 
Wdship  deemed  the  true  criterion,  disapprinted  of  their  remittances. 
Id  the  y«ir  J 805  they' were,  per-  and  theieby  many  most  opulent 
fcapt,  highest  J  and  the  goods  sup-  'merchants  were  ruined.  Although, 
plied  to  North  A  mcrica  were  after-  howetet,  this  last  cause  had  creHted 
wirdsreihippe^ty  ihemforSouth  a  severe  blqw,  he  vas  happy  to 
Amnica.  If,' therefore,  we  were  say  that  i's  eltects  were  but  tem- 
pr»»mted  from  transir.iiting  thern  poraty:  the  trrtde  in  South  A me- 
pT  thai  cirmiloHs  route,  ive  had  it  rica  was  ftst  rcviring  ;  remitfances 
in  out  power.  In  ease  of  a  non-in-  long  wiiliheld  were  now  pouring 
terecirse  act  being  passed,  to  send  in  ;  and  tiic  effect  was,  the  revival 
them  direct  to  Sooth  America  our-  of  many  of  our  manufaemre*. 
•tlves.  Althoush  it  might  be  Ktich  being  the  favourable  prospect 
which  had  opened  upon  us  after 
the  gloomy  clouds-of  di-appoint- 
mcnt  had  been  dispelled,  he  coi^ld 
not  cOi^cede  to  t!ie  proposition  sub- 
mitted to  th«  house. 

Lord  Holland  and  lord  Lander- 
dale  spoke  warmly  in-beh:>1f  of  the 
motion  i  and  the  earls  of  Westmor- 
land and  Ross  against  it.  The  mo- 
tion was  negatived  by  a  miijority 
of  til. 

On  the  3d  of  February  the  s*ne 
subject    was    brought    before   the 
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Other  hous«  by  Mr.  Brougham,  which  the  obstraction  and  tnmkig 
who  moved  that  a  committee  might  hack  form  the  basis  of  our  own  po- 
be  appointed  to  take  the  subject  licj,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  we 
into  consideration.  The  object  of  can  arrive  at  any  safe  or  sound  con* 
this  committee,  he  said*  wiU  be,  elusion,  or  that  the  discussion  can 
to  inquire  into  the  effects  of  the  serve  any  useful  purpose.  Now 
orders  in  council  of  1 807 }  to  thi>  system  of  policy  may  be  di- 
isqutre  whether  they  have  coun-  stinctly  traced  to .  on^  of  the  first 
teracted  or  assisted  ihe  policy  of  principles  of  the  French .  govern- 
the  enemy ;  what  is  the  nature,  the  ment,  the  principle  of  destroyinc^ 
cause,  and  the  extent  of  the  di-  the  commerce  of  its  enemies,  al- 
stress  felt  throughout  the  country ;  though  its  own  trade  should  be  the 
and  what  is  the  most  advisable  re-  necessary  sacrifice.  That  this  is 
medy  .to  be  -applied  ;  whether  it  the  principle  which  lies  at  the  bot- 
may/be  most  expedient  to  retrace  torn  of  its  whole  policy,  there  is 
our  steps,  or  prosecute  the  same '  abundant  evidence  to  convince  us. 
course  with  additional  vieour  and  A  long  train  of  measures  have,  fof 
effect.  If  we  are  to  tell  the  people  a  long  period,,  been  directed  to 
that  the  evils  of  which  they  com-  this  exclusive  object.  Undoubtedly 
plain  are  great  but  irremediable,  Bonaparte  has  expressed  a  wish  for 
thiit  they  are  not  merely  to  be  de-  ships,  cQlonies,  and  commerce ;  but 
plorcd  but  endured,  this  languaee  he  was  no  sooner  awakened  from 
will  not  be  the  worse  received  for  the  vision  by  some  new  victory  of 
being  prefaced  by  an  impartial  and '  our  navy,  than  he  found  that  the 
accurate  investigation  into  their  only  means  left  him  of  accompli^- 
causes.  I  have  th6ught,  sir,  that  ing  his  ulterior  designs,  and  of 
tl&us  much  might  tend  to  clear  up  gratifying  the  first  passion  of  his 
the  preliminary -view  of  the  ques-  mind,— unceasing  hatred  towards 
tion,  by  stating  the  case  exactly  as  this  country,*— was  to  sacrifice  all 
it  stands  among  persons  entertain-  his  commercial  views  and  interests 
ing  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  to  ih^  destruction  of  ours.  I  am 
subject;  The  fundamental  princi-  borne  out  fully  by  his  acts,  and  jus- 
pie  on  which  this  new  system  of  tifiedby  the  whole  tenour  of  his  go- 
commercial  policy  is  founded,  has  vemmcnt,  in  asserting  _  that  the 
always  professed  i^elf  to  be  a  reta-  French  ruler  looks  upon  commerce 
liatory  principle.  It  is  of  indispen-  in  general  as  necessarily  hostile  to 
sable  importance,  therefore,  to  un-  his  interests— the  conscription  alone 
derstand  what  that  system  was  on  might  serve  to  convince  us  of  this, 
which  it  was  pretended  to  retaliate,  — ^What  was  his  conduct  when  you 
The  end  of  our  orders  in  council,  first  determined  to  hamper  the  im« 
says  the  right  honourable  gentle-  portation  of  colonisd  produce  into 
jnan,  is  ta  retort  upon  the  enemy  nis  dominions  ?  "  With  all  my 
the  evils  of  his  own  injustice.  Their  heart,"  said  France,  ''your  colo- 
object,  says  lord  Batliurst,  is  to  nial  produce  shall  not  enter  my 
counteract  the  designs  of  Bona-  ports  at  all."  Wc  had  lone  emp 
parte;  their  principle,  as  sir  W 11-  ployed  ourselves  in  devisings^emey 
liam  Scott  pronounced,  is  to  pro-  for  preventing  the  introduction  of 
duce  a  reflex  operation  upon  the  cotton  into  the  enemy's  ports.  In 
trade  and  manufactures  of  France.  Ancjust  1810,  after  the  revocation 
Without  knowing,  then,  fully  and  of  ine  French  decrees  had  filled  the 
precisely  what  mis  system  is,  of  ports  of  France  vritli  American 

merchant- 
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merchantmen  laden  with  this  com* 
moditf,  a  duty  of  60  sons  per  lb* 
was  imposed  on  the  import,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  a  total  prohibition. 
Toe  hihabitants  of  Bourdeaux  re* 
presented  their  distresses  to  the  go- 
Temment,  hut  their  representations 
y/nre  made  in  vain.   The  merchants 
of  Hamburgh  poured  in  their  com* 
plaints;    in  answer  to  which  they 
were  told,  that  the  French  emperor 
wfslied  to  see  among  his  subjects 
none  but  soldiers  and  peasants*   In 
order  to  gloss  over  this  system  with 
the  tinsel  of  theories,  we  find  the 
French  ministers  declaiming  on  the 
adrantages  of  agriculture.    A  book 
has  been  published  by  Talleyrand, 
m  which  he  labours  to  show  that 
the    exclusive    encouragement    of 
agricnhare  is  the  true  and  natural 
policy  of  the  French  government, 
since  the  stormy  period  of  the  re- 
Tolation.   Commerce  he  represents 
as  leading  men  int(5  large  societies, 
while  agriculture  disperses  ihem, 
and  fits  them  for  submission.  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  enemy's  policy 
is  war  no  less  on  commerce  than  on 
liberty,  on  the  parent  and  the  child, 
as  indissolubly  connected,  andnou* 
ribbing  and  suj5poning  each  other 
by  a  natural  and  reciprocal  opera- 
tion.   Thus  it  appears  that,  in  the 
view  of  his  stern  and  merciless  po- 
licy, commerce  is  as  hostile  to  all 
be  ahns  at,  as  it  is  friendly  to  all  he 
lutes — the  freedom  and  the  happi- 
rjsss  of  mankind.    If  no  commerce 
exists  within  the  territory  of  France, 
a&d  her  system  is  as  repugnant  to 
it  as  I  conceive  it  to  be,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  it  should  be 
extended  to  all  her  allies,  because 
ibe  well  knows  that,  by  indulging 
their  trade,  she  is  preparing  seamen 
for  her  own  future  navies.     What, 
thoia   in  the  situation   of  tilings 
which  I  have  described,  ought  to 
have  been  the  policy  of  a  state  so 


situated  as  ours?  Ought  it  not 
to  have  for  its  object  to  support 
and  encourage  our  own  coitlmerce, 
and  to  foster  neutrality  wherever 
found  ?  not  to  hazard  both  in  the 
weak  attempt  to  inflict  upoi;!  the 
enemy  injuries  which  he  does  not 
feel.  If  we  had  adopted  the  prin* 
ciple  of  encouraging  neiitralityy 
what  description  of  neutrals  would 
it  have  behoved  us  chiefly  to  favour? 
the  dependents  and  allies  of  Bona- 
parte, those  whose  seamen  are  his 
seamen,  and  whose  territory  he- 
might,  in  a  moment  of  caprice,  ren« 
der  an  integral  part  of  his  own  do-' 
minions  ?  or  ought  we  not  rather 
to  have  looked  to  a  people  separated 
from  that  enemy  by  an  oce^n  to 
him  impassable  $  a  people  having . 
a  common  origin*  and  speaking  a 
common  language  wkh  ourselves  ? 
Let  it  be  recollected,  too,  that  this 
was  a  people  who  could  not  rival 
us  in  the  most  insignificant  manu- 
facture 5  a  people  every  way  so 
clos'^ly  connected  with  us,  that  no- 
thin^^j;  short  of  the  e^tremest  mad- 
ness and  fol)y  can  ever  produce  a 
ruptnre  between  us  ;  a  people  that 
cannot  send  out  scarcely  a  ship  of 
war  to  oppose  us  until  they  shall 
be  driven  into  hostilities,  and  whose 
political  stat2  is  such  as  to  indispose 
them  to  war,  unless  compelled  to  a 
premature  exertion  of  their  strength. 
Instead  of' a  policy  leading  to  such 
results,  I  humbly  apprehend  we 
should  have  acted  more  wisely  in 
holding  up  the  neutral  character  to 
respect,  in  avoiding  all  that  had  a 
tendency  to  injure  or  destroy  it,  be- 
cause, next  to  the  calamity  of  a  war 
with  America,  the  greatest  that  can 
happen  to  British  commerce  is  a 
war  between  France  and  America. 
Such  a  war  must  cooperate  with 
the  designs  of  the  enemy  in  de- 
stroying and  excluding  our  com- 
n^erce  from  every  part  of  the  con- 

linent 
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tinent.  Such  a  war  must  imme-  moment  attend  to  the  eSeefs  cvf 
diatfrly  de])'rive  this  country  of  all  these  edicts,'  as  evinced  in  the  fiFst} 
those  advantages  which  she  enjoyed  year  after  their  proclamation.  Iff 
while  Ameiica  remained  uncon*  the  retiinis  for  tlie  year  1809  *it  is 
trolled,  and  which  <  rendered  the  '  stated  that  the  amount  of  expdrt^ 
French  decrees  almost  as  nugatory  and  imports  fell  short  of  the 
as  the  hlockade  of  the  British  isles,  amount  of  the  preceding  year  15 
It  is  lamentable  to  look  back  at  the  millions.  In  April  lb099  therefore, 
reverse  of  all  this,  to  find  that,  ii>  these  orders  were  in  a  great  de- 
stead  of  conciliating  and  neutralize  gree  modified,  or  rather  rescinded, 
ing  other  statejs,"  eur  policy  has  The  only  order  now  in  force  was 
breatlied  notliine  but  nostility  to  then  issued ;  and  to  this  the  atten- 
neutrals ;  and  the  whole  series  of  tion  of  the  house  should  be.  parti- 
our  measures  spoke  but  one  Ian-  cuUrly  directed,  as  in  place  of  the 
guage— *that  they  must  take  part  former  sweeping  principle  it  sub- 
cither  with  the  one  belligerent  or  stituted  a  blockade  of  limited  ex- 
the  otlien  I  wish  not  to  enter  upon  tent,  including  Holland,  the  coast 
the  subject  of  the  negotiation  that  of  Germany  as  far  north  as  the 
is  still  pending.  I  rejoice  that  it  is  Ems,  and  that  portion-  of  Italy 
yet  pending ;  but  if  I  could  sup-  which  lies  between  Pesaro  and  Or- 
pose  that  Ameiica  was  as  willing  bitello.  Thus  the  original  prin- 
to  acquiesce  in  our  system,  as  we  ciple  was  completely  surrendered ; 
arc  strenuous  in  acting  upon  it,  I  for  what  was  the  object  of  that 
should  still  contend  tnat  it  would  principle,  but  to  make -Bonaparte 
be  wise  in  us  to  abandon  it,  and  feel  and  repeat  of  the  operation  o^ 
that  by  no  other  system  is  France  his  own  policy  ?  What  was  it  but 
yi  likely  to  succeed  in  her  ultimate  an  avowed  struggle  between  him 
designs.  So  much  was  said  on. this  and  us  who  could  play  at  tliis  game 
subject  fqur  years  ago,  at  a  period  the  longest  ?  Were  we  not  toTd  by 
when  I  had  the  honour  of  raising,  the  rignt  hon.  gentleman  opp6sitet 
my  .voice  at  your  bar  against  this  that  he  could  never  hold  out  against 
policy,  that  I  shall  compress  into  the  effect  of  our  new  scheme,  and 
one  sentence  the  sum  and  substance  that  the  result  must  be,  that  he 
of  that  argument.  It  was  then  said  would  be  compelled  tp  revoke  his 
that  under  the  new  decrees  of  own  decrees  ? -What  then  was  don« 
France,  the  test  imposed  upon  by.  the  order  of  April  1809?  You 
Amerirah  vessels  in  French  "pons  must  not,  said  this  order,  export 
would  be  solely, — had  they  touched  your  co£Fee,  your  cotton,  or  your 
at  the  British  isles  ?  This  was  a  sugar,  on  this  side  the  river  EriiS  } 
question  which  the  Amer\jcans  could  but  gp  to  the  north  of  it,  stretch 
ut  any  time  evade.  The  fact  of  yobr  course  a  few  leagues  further, 
having  entered  a  British  port  was  and  you  may  trade  at  your  dfscr^- 
o::e  which  the  enenyr  could  not  tion.  While  the  north  of  Italy  and 
possibly  ascertain.  Under  these  the  south  of  France  were  labouring 
circumstances  our  'orders  in  coun-  for  a  vent  to  their  manufactures, 
cil  were  issued,  and  every .Ameri- •  the  language  of  this  o^der  was, 
can  vessel  compelled  to  enter  and  You  shall  import  nothing  from 
pa^  tribute  in  a  British  port,  pre-  Toulon,  no  nor  from  Genoa ;  bu^, 
vtous  to  her  entrance  into  any  of  a, few  miles  to  the  southward*  all 
the  ports  of  France.    Let.usioVa  restriction  ceases. 
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We  rtgrct  that  we  cannot  follow 
the  bonourabte  membtz  through 
tbe  whnle  of  bit  eloquent  speecn  j 
n  must  omit  altogether  a  great 
number  of  t}ie  topics  on  4hich  he 
limit  with  much  energy  and  e£fect. 
Let  us  (savs  he)  next  inquire  what 
are  tlie  effects  produced  bj  this  li- 
eciuinr  srstem  on  the  enemy,  nn 
ijcutralx,  and  on  ourselves.  What 
are  its  effects  to  the  enemy  ?  Why, 
it  at  once  K<*es  up  to  him  all  that 
rematiu  of  the  .principle  of  the 
pfdei^  in  council  j  because,  if  the 
principle  is  to  be  relaxed  ad  VUhum, 
it  these  who  ap[4y  for  licenses,  if 
erery  man  who  wishes  to  trade  witli 
the  enemy,  h^isonlyfogo  over  to 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  to 
attain  his  object,  whai,  I  will  ask, 
if  to  become  of  the  blockade  of 
1809?  The  relaiatioi),  therefore, 
I  conteiKl,  eats  up  the  veiy  system 
it«lf  ;  and  we  ate  now  cayrjing  on 
a  trade  which  is  open  to  the  enemy, 
but  shot  to  all  neutrali  except  those 
vho  choose  to  be  partakers  of  the 
hcrosing  system.  I  ask,  therelore, 
if  ii  ii  consistent  with  the  policy  of 
this  country,  which  has  always 
aimed  at  engrowing  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world,  to  endeavour 
by  every  ireans  to  inctease  our  own 
marine,  and  to  take  all  means  tn 
prerenc  the  increase  of.  that  of 
France?  Is  it  consistent,  I  ask, 
vith  this  policy,  that  we  should 
held  ODt  every  encour.(^ment  for 
ihciocTease  of  the  shipping  of  those 
neairals  who  are  under  the  doml- 


means  of  our  licenses,  the  tra<le  be- 
tween France  and  thwr  own  coun-* 
try,  and  the  trade  between  this 
country  and  France,  For  how  is 
it  possible,  if  the  person  furnished 
with  one  of  these  licenses  has  aa 
interest  to  go  direct  from  Pappeii* 
burg  to  Rotterdam,  to  prevent  him 
from  doing  so  i  Those  who  ai« 
acquainted  with  the  proceedings-in 
our  admiralty  courts  Icnow  well 
how  often  the  license  is  used  ta  this 
manner,  and  that  the  vessel  de- 
scribes the  string  instead  of -the 
bow,  if  I  m,iy  use  the  expression- 
There  is  no  possible  way  of  pre- 
venting this,  but  by  covering  the 
whole  of  the  enemy's  coast  witli 
your  ships,  and  to  set  a  real  and 
not  a  paper  blockade  on  foot. 
Atid  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  thac 
there  is  not  one  fif  those  cargoes 
which  are  allowed  to  be  imported 
into  France,  which  is  not  attended 
with  as  much  gain  to  the  encmf  as 
to  us.  Aiid  here  I  ask,  WhJt  is 
the  effect  of  all  this  >  The  effect 
is,  that  the  number  of  senmen  and 
amount  of  tonnage  nf  this  country, 
compared  with  tharnf  the  foreign- 
ers engaged  in  our  trade,  which  in 
1806  and  1807  remained  nearly  the 
s.imc,  in  1809  assumed  a  very  diP- 
ferent  propbnion ;  and  in  1810 
tliere  was  an  increase  in  the  foreign 
shipping  of  upwards  of  ], 100,000 
tons,  and  an  increase  of  foreign  sea- 
men of  more  than  double  the  nom- 
ber  which  the  enemy  had  in  th« 
Scheldt  and  elsewhere,  only  four 
short  years  before.  If  this  fact 
does  not  dispose  us  to  inquiie  into 
tha  consequences  of  these  measures, 
I  know  not  what  will.  Mo  wonder 
th.it  the  ship-owners  of  Hull  and 
Shields  complain  of  the- measures. 
If  such  be  the  ground  of  their  com- 
plaints to  parliament,  and  if  these 
complaints  are  even  bo  nt  o'l'  b)r 
the  cuAom-faouse  pipeis  ol  tlie ;  ig'.it 
K  boiiour- 
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hnnouruUe  ffentlcman  opposite,  I 
tliiuk  1  ou^nt  to  expect  even  the 
support  or   that  right  honourable 
gentleman.     It  appears  that  even 
llic  sliip-building  is  falling  off  con- 
siderably in  this  country  ;  and  that/ 
comparing  1809  with  I8O69  there  is 
a  decrease  of  onc>half.     The  toi;i* 
n^tge  of  1811  is  -not  yet  presented. 
Such  are  the  grourtds  on  which  I 
call  on  the  house  for  inquiry*  No\v, 
sir,  let  us  inquire  what  is  the  com- 
plexion  of .  tliis  licensing   system, 
^iire.  I  am   that  it    is  altogether 
novel  in  this  country— not  that  trade 
should  not  be  interfered  with,,  for 
that  has  formerly  been  frequently 
clone,  generally  by  laws,  .and  parti- 
cularly by  orders  in  council ;  but 
that  this  interference  should  be  sy- 
stematical, and  that  every  day  in 
the  year  trade  should  be  controlled 
by  the  executive  government.    The 
trade  of  the  country  at  this  day  is 
not  carried  on  by  merchants  residing 
at  Liverpool,  London,  or -Hull,  but 
by  the  president  or  vice-president  of 
the  board  of  trade.    That  body,  for 
whom,  as  individuals,  -I  have  the 
Highest  respect,  is  not  now  em  ployed 
in   devising  means  of  hostility  to- 
■  ^irds  the  enemy,  or  of  protection 
^o  oui:  own  trade ;   but  the  whole 
pf  their  mornings  arc  occupied  with 
xliQ  assortment  of  cargoes,  and  in- 
quiries atter  what  goods  are  best 
calcuUitcd  for  this  or  that  rtiarket ; 
and  whatever  respect  •  I  may  other- 
wise entertsiin  for  .them,  I  cannot 
bur  tliink,,  that  of  all  human  beings 
they  are  the  most  incompetent  to 
this  task.    The  whole  of  the  license 
trade  may^  therefore,  be  styled  ^ 
trade  between  Lombard-street  and 
tlie  board  of  trade  at  Westminster. 
But  who  were  the  persons   who 
would  Be  found  thus  w;iiting  on 
the  right  honourable  gentleman? 
There  would  not  be  found  the  ho- 
nourable [  member  near .  me  (Mn 


Baring),  nor  the  honoumbk  inein- 
ber  for  Worcester,  nor  any  of  the 
members  for  tlie  city  of  London. 
You  would  fin<;i  that  those  who  are 
to  be  seen  there,  consist  of  neutrals 
under  the  control  of  the  enemy* 
and  their.  jobl)ers,  Jews  who  have 
their  residence  in  Duke's-place  and 
Lombard-street ;  persons  from  the 
north    of  Germany  having  their 
broker  here.    These  are  the  persons 
with  whotn  the  vice-president  of  the 
board  of  trade  consults.     In  this 
manner  you  furnish  the  enemy  with 
tlie  means  of  knowing  the  course 
and  current  of  trade  a^  every  in- 
stant.    The  orders  in  council  and 
the  navigation   laws  are  general 
measures ;   but  here  you  have  aiw 
other  system  by  which  the  enemj 
has  the  means  of  knowing  at  all 
times -what  articles  you  wish   tp 
have  exported,  and  what  you  wish 
to  have  imported  from  the  conci* 
nent ;  -and  by  this  meant  it  is  his 
own  fault  if  he  does  not  put  that 
commerce    completely  withii  his 
control.     But  the  l^st  of  all,  and 
most    deplorable    consequence    of 
this  licensing  system,  is  the  effect 
which  it  is  still  making  on  the  xno* 
rals  of  the  tnuling  part  of  the  com* 
munity  of  this  country.     Here  I 
implore  the  attention  of  the  house, 
and  the  attention  of  the  honourable 

fentlemen  opposite,  (would  to  God 
could  appeal  to  them  in  a  more 
effectual  manner!)  and  entreat^hem 
to  consider  the  consequences    of 
giving    countenaiKe    to  a    traffic 
which  has  so  often  been  desiribe<i 
as  dissimulation  from  beginning  to 
end.  These  are  the  words  of  the  ze- 
spectable  hidee  who  presides  in  our 
courts  ot  aorpirali^y*  who,  as  he 
owes  in  that  cap^Kity  alle^nce  to 
no  particular  sovenftga,  ts  bcMind 
to  meie  out  justice  equally  to  the 
subjects  of  all  oattonsLwho  come  be^ 
fore  him*    This  i&  the  la^gi|ag«  o£ 

the 
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the  rijrht   bonourable   gentleman  see  the  other  day,  by  Napoleon Tiim* 

aftaded  to  ;  but  in  TDj  opinion  it  self.     Not  only    were  the   namei 

WBaU  be  still  more  accurate  to  say  forged,  but  the  seal  was  3U0  forgedt 

that  it  begins  with  forgery,  that  it  But  this  was  not  enongh.    A  regu- 

i»  coniinaed  by  perjury,  and  ended  lar  set  cf  letters  was  aUo  forged^ 

in  RMTiDous  frauds.     But  what  are  containing    a  good  deal   of  such 

we  to  ssty  when  we  find  that  the  news  from  Rotterdam  as  niij>ht  be 

goreminent  of  the  country  lends-  supposed  to  be  intereiting'  to  mer- 

the  unction  of  its  auihorily  to  such  cantile  people,  and  a  letter  from  s 

expressions  as  the  following,  in  the  merchant  in  R'oiterdam  to  the  shrp- 

li^oKt  fmiii  port  to  poR  ;  "  Not-  owner.      If  all    these    were    not 

vitfatunding    all    the*  documents  forged,  the  Tes»l  would  otherwise 

which  accompany  the  ^ip  and  car>  be  seized.      This  is  wliat  is  meant 

po  may  represent  the  nme  to  be  by  the  general  eipres»ion  of  "  not- 

denrned  to  any  neutral  or  hostile-  wichstnnding    all    the    documents 

pert,  or  to  whomsoever  snch  pro'  which  accompany  the  ship  aad  car- 

penrmay  appear  to  belong."  Not-  go  mav  represent  the  same,"     So 

witfastanding,  says  his  majesty  in  much  for  the  system  of  forgery  on 

cooncil,   (at  least  his   majesty  is  which  this  license  trade riited.  But 

Bade  to  use  snch  language,)— not-  all  this  is    not  enough  ;    all  ihi* 

withstanding,  says  this  paper,  vdiich  must  be  done  with  tne  privity  of 

is  coontenigned  by  his  majesty's  themcrchanthere,  andofhisclerks. 

Kcretary  of  state,  uiis  tftidt  is  car-  That  most  respectable  branch  of 

lied  on  by  fraud  and  perjurj',  we  society,  and  these  young  men  whom 

will  txKtiaa  that  foi^ness,  and  we  they  are  initiating  into  trade,  are  no 

wiU  giTe  orden  that  these  ships  longer  at  liberty  to  foll^jw  the  sy- 

shall  be  enabled  to  paw  through  stem  by  which  our  Childs  and  our. 

the  British  fleets.     Pei^ps  the  full  Barings  rose  to  sdch  respeclabilitjr 

RDpoTt  of  this  danse  is  »ot  known  and  eminence,  but  from  their  Very 

10  die  house.     It  is  proper  to  be  outset  in  life  all  are  now  to  be  ini« 

aware  chat  pipers  are  put  on  board,  tiatcd  in  the  mysteries  of  this  frau- 

bezring  the  place  from  whencS  tlic  diilent  commerce.  -  The  captain  of 

dip  c£ared  out,  signed  in  the  firo-  the  ship  is  obliged  to  swear  to  every 

per  and  usual  manner,  and  letters  one  of    the    documents.      He    is 

&oaa  the  diipowner  to  the  prOper  obliged  to  swear  in  words  as  awful 

fenoDs !  and  that  their  real  docu-  as  it  is   possible  to  conceive,  that 

■enb  form-^at  is  called  the  ship's  all  these  letters  are  genuine.  Every 

npen.     In  case  this  ship  ^ould  son  of  interrogatory  is  put  to  the 

Ittppen  to  be  overhauled)  ibey  were  captain  and  the  whole  crew,  which 

niUed  to  take  on  board  -another  is  calculated  10  discover  what  is  the 

ry  T^nl  port  from  which   the  vessel 

lip  sailed,  and  what-  the  port  of  det:i* 

it  nittion  ;  and  to  all  tliese  interrt^a* 

m,  cories  the  captain  and  the  wliole 

■as  crew  are  obliged  to  swear.     If  the 

in  vessel  came  ffom  London,  for  in- 

m-  stance,  they  must  say  it  came  from 

nd  Amsterdam  ;  and,  to  give  a  ctdour 

:a-  of  truth  to  diis,  they  must  tell  what 

t*  vsKthe  sUU  of  the  «>ind  M  the  time 

K2  tlw 
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the  ship  set  s'lH.    AH  this*  and  a  we  are  careful  to  have  the  earliest 

Bunbe^  of  other  particularsy  tliey  information,  not  only  from  our  own 

are  obliged  to  asseverate  On  the  connections,  but  from  Mr,  J 

most  soUmn  oath  which  tt  is  possi*  B ,  who  has  proffered  his  assist- 

ble  to  conceive  :  so  that,  under  this  ance  in  every  way,  and  who  has  for 

system,  the  whole  crew  and  cap-  some   time  past  made   simulated 

tain  are  under  the  necessity  of  per-  papers  for  Messrs.  B—    ^  and  P  ■ 

juring  theifjselves,  if  they  wisn  to  -  of  this  town,  to  whom  we  beg  leave 

act  up  to  their  instruction|*    A  let-  to  refer  you  for  further  information., 

ter  of  a  most  curious  desaiption  We  remaun,  ftc.** 
has  been  put  into  my  hands,  writ-       [Then  follows  a  long  list  of  about 

ten  to  an  American  merchant  of  twenty  places,  from  and  to  which 

the  highest  respectability,  the  con-  they  can  forge  papers,  having  all 

tents  of'which  would  be  extremely  the  clearances  ready  by  them,  from 

ludicrous,  if  the  contemplation  of  the  different  public  agents,  the  mo- 

them  were  not  accompanied  by  a  Inent  they  receive  intelligence  that 

feeling  of  ciisgustat  the  moral  de-  any  merchant  may  need  their  assist- 

pravity  it  displays.     It  is  written  ance  in  this  scheme  of  fabrication.  ] 

by  a  professional  man^— not  that  Is  not  this,  I  ask  the  house,  a  trade 

he  is  either  a  lawyer,  a^  physician,  most  degrading  to  the  nation  ?    I» 

.  or  a  divine,  for  he  would  be  a  dis-  this  the  way  in  which  we  are  to  de» 

grace  to  either  of  them,-— but  he  is  feat  the  designs  of  Bonaparte  ?    Is 

a  man  who  has  made  the  forgery  of  this  the  jnode  by  which  we  are  to 

ships*  papers  a  regular  and  organ.-  make  him  bite  the  dust  ?  Which  of 

ized  trade.    I  shafi  omit  the  names  the  two  contending  powers  is  sub* 

of  any  of.  the  parties,  because  I  dued   by  the   respective   systems 

should  be  sorry  to  injure  indivi*  adopted  against  each  other,  that 

duals,  whose  only  connection  wM;  which  has  openly  sacrificed  its  com-* 

the  writer  had  beep  that  he  has  merce,  which  says,  •*<  We  will  have 

dared  to  send  them  this  most  atro-  soldiers  and  peasants,  but  no  tra* 

cious  circular.    It  h  as  follows  :  ders ;"  or  that  party  which,  to  the 

*<  Liverpool,      ■  saci^fice   of  ^1  national  honour* 

<*•  Gentlemen,— -We  take  the  li-«  maintains  such  a  fou],  such  a  filthy 

berty  herewith  to  inform  you,  that  commerce,  as  that  on  which  the 

we  have  established  ourselves  in  other  side  contend  our  subsistence 

this  town,  for  the  sole  pilrpose  of  depends }    If  this  be  the  triumph 

making  simulated  papers,  which  we  of  England  and  of  Englishmen  over 

are  enabled  to  do  in  a  way  which  the  continental  system— if  this  be 

will  give  ample  satisfaction  to  our  all  for  which  our  soldiers  cheerfully 

employers  \  not  -only  being  in  pos-  bleed  on  the  fields  of  victory,— I 

session  of  the  original  documents  shall  soon  be  ashamed.of  the  title 

of  the  ships'  papers,  and  clearances  which  I  hope  still  to  boast ;  and  re- 

to  various  ports  (a  list  of  which  vfe*  presenting  free, independent, honest*, 

annex),  hut  our  Mr.  G— —  B*  ■  Britisli  traders,  I  wiH  not  be  one  of 

having  worked  with  his  brother,  those  who  will  go  in  procession  ta 

Mr.  J—*—  B ,  in  the  same  Une,  grace  the  statues  of  our  heroes  with 

for  the  last  twp  years,  and  under-  laurels,  when  I  know  that,  however 

standing  all  t^einecessary  languages,  glorious  may  have  been  the  deeds 

Of  any  changes  that  may  occur  in  toey    are    to    commemorate,    the 

the  (tifier^tplaces  on  the  continent^  place  they  fill  should  rather  be  oc^ 

.     *  CBpied 
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n^Hcd  by  a  fnbbet  and  a  baiter,    th'n^ore,  all  tbese  cirramstances, 

I  knqw  ihat  Uie  righc  honourable    which  I  am  too  much  exhausted, 

gmtlnnan  will  tell  me,  that  if  these    and  the  house  too  much  fatigued^ 

ciinei  were  not  committed  by  us,    to  tcCitpilaUte,  I  ask  any  honest 

tbe^wooldbepetTjetrated  by  others;    and  impartial  man,  whether  suf-  ■ 

Aat  if  our  mercnants  in  Liverpool    fictcnt  ground  has  not  been  laid  fi^r 

refused  &bncsued  papers,  those  of    inquiry)  in  order  to  ascertain  whea 

Bosion  would  not  be  so  scnipulons.    ther  there  be  or  be  not  any  remedy 

In  answer  to  this  assertion,  I  shall    to  the  grievous  evils,  some  few  of 

merely  say,  that  the  aivumeot  is    which  I  have  enumeraieii?     The 

DOC  new.      It  has  been  luckneyed    honourable  me-r.ber  concluded  by 

over  and  over  again,  in  the  aosenee    moving,  "That  a  select  commiMee 

of  a  bnter,  on  ether  subjects.    I  re-    be   appoinfed  for  the   purpose  of 

metnber  it,  and  in  the  recollection    taking  into  consideration  the  pre- 

oftbehonounble  member  for  York-    »cnt  state  of  the  commerce  and  ma« 

ifaiT«  it  must  still  be  fresh.     It  is    Tiiifiictnret  of  t)ie  country,  pjrticu- 

tfae  old  argument  used  on  the  long    larly  with  reference  ti  the  orders  in 

debated  question  of  the  ilav^trade,  '  countil  and  the  license  trade." 

by  which  the  ministers  of  the  day        l?4r.  Rose  was  not  dispivd  to 

were  fcxndalized,  and  by  which,  if    deny  that  the  condition  of  the  ma- 

by  nothing  el'«,   the  memory  of    nufacturers  in  various  parts  of  the 

lord  Sidmouth  wiU  be  perpetuated    country  wait  much  to  be  commise- 

u  long  as  a  sense  of  »liame  is  re-    rated  ;  but  their  discontent  did  not 

Uiaed  tty  this  or  any  other  country,    arise  so  moch  from  a  want  of  work 

**  Oh  !"  s^d  they,  "  if  we  abandon    as  from   a   diminution  of  wages. 

6te  slave  trade^  it  will  be  canied  on    The  case  of  the  inhabtt:»:nts  of  Bir- 

by  others,  and  perhaps  humanity    minghamwasperhapisinmgerthan 

wiU  snfler  iq  the  exchange."     It    any  other,  because  the  tratie  there 

may  be  so  i  but  1  repeat,  as  applied    greatly  d-pended  upon  a  conlhiued 

Co  this  subject,  what  my  honour-    mtercoursc  with  the  United  S  ates. 

■We  fiSend  ^  Mr.  Wilberforce)  then    It  was  urged,  that  since  the  orders 

M>  forcibly  and  truly  urged  on  that    in  council  were  issued,  trade  had 

iKemfa,  "  Let  it  be  carried  on  by    declined.     This  w»s  equally  un- 

Qthers,  we  «'Ul  no  longer  let  our    founded)  for  in  1H07,  the  year  of 

kaadi,  stained  in  human  blood,  be    theirpromulgation.theamountwas 

the  accusers  of  our  eyes."    I  say,    S4,SO0,0UO/.  j   in  1808,  the  same; 

let  diis  oe6uious  practice  be  adopt-    m    1809,   it  tox  to  no  less  than 

edbyanyothercountryv— byArae-    30,00; ',000/.- ;    and  in  1810,  itfell 

to  *5,0OQ,(XXil.      It  was  asserted 

that  Bonaparte,  in  ItilO,  grasped 

British  property  to  the  amount  of 

9,000,000/.,   by  suspending,  for  a 

moment,  the' operation  ot  his  i  e- 

creet.      H'lw  did  the  fact  Stand  i 

They  were  relaxed  ftom  the  end  of 

1807  to  I81U  ;    and  for  two  yean 

previous  to  the  seizure  coniplained 

of  ((he  utmost  amount  or  which' 

might  be  reduced  to  7,000,0001.), 

the  tnwie  to  the  Baltic  had  been 

K3  coft" 
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conflttcted  with  the  utmost  advan*  fore»  was,  whether  we  shovU  allow 

Cage;  and  )C  only  arose  from  accU  cur  manufactures  to  rot  in  our  ware* 

dental  causes  of  wind  and  weather,  houses,  or  employ  foreign  vessels 

ihat  Bonaparte  was  enabled  to  ap-  to  convey  them  to  the  continent, 

plv  the  cargoes  of  several  hundred  It  was  impossible  for  men  in  cold 

ships  to  his  own  use  :  but  the  truth  blood  to  stand  by  and  witness  such 

was,  that  this  trade  had  nothing  a  melancholy  s'^ht,  when  so  easy  a 

to  do  with  die  orders  in  council ;  remedy   could   b,*   applied*     The 

dnd  tht  destruction  of  the  trade  amount  of  freight,  which  had  a4- 

so  vehemently   enforced    was,    in  vanced  on  'tran^poxtt  from  20f«  to 

truthf  an  augmentation  from  25  to  25t.  |)er  ton,  was  a  further  proof  of 

30.000,000/,    A  few  years  since,  it  the  facr«     All  the  British  shippings 

had  been  as  boldly  said  as  it  had  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  fuUy 

lie  n  to-night  repeated,    that  our  employed  ;     and    even   in    Hul^ 

trale  with  America  would  be  anni-  which  had  most  sufiered*  there  wae 

hilated  ;   and  he  (Mr.  Ros^)  then  not  a  ship  ac  present  disengaged^ 

took  occassion  modestly'  to  express  If  we  had  not  employed  the  meane 

his  opinion,  that  if  a  non-iuteccourse  offered  to  us,  Frs^ice  might  now 

law  were   passed  in    the   United  have  been  furnished  with  every  ai> 

States,  the  commerce  with  the  Spa^  tide  from  America  which  she  at 

nish  and  Portuguese  colonies  might  present  unwillingly    derives  hntm 

be  carried  on  directlv  from  Great  Great  Britain :    it   the  orders  i^ 

Britain.    Experience  nad  fully  con-  council  had  iiot  been  resorted  tOt 

firmed  his  ofynion.     The  honour-  America  mi^ht    have    flouris:hed| 

^ble  member  had  said  that  he  (Mr.  but  Great  Britain  would  have  lan^ 

Rpse)  associated  with  improp;er  per-  guivhed,  siqce  France  determinedi 

sons.     How  such  intellieence  was  that  voluntarily  no  trade  should  b# 

obtained,  he  (Mr.  Rosej^  was  at  a  allowed  with  England.     The  only 

loss  to  conjecture.     What  mfcrma-  object  was  toprotecf  ourselves,  and 

tion  others  might  gaiq  for  particu-  America  should  not  be  placed  in  4 

lar^purposes  from  aoor*kcepers,  he  situation  where  she  might  act  as  s% 

f  ould  not  tell^  but  he  discLiimcd  nt* utr^il,  and  show  piore  favour  to 

any  such  acquaintance.     The  next  France  than  to  Great  Britain*   Th^ 

position  was,    that  the  board  of  conduct  of  this  country  had  be^n 

trade  occupied  itself  from  morning  marked  with  •  singular  forbearance 

till  night  m  assorting  cs^rgoes  for  and  kindness  towards  the  Unit#<| 

exports,  assisted  by  Germ<ms,JewSf  States.    Mr,  Rose  hoped  he  shot4<t 

^d  brokers ;  yhereas  the  anxiety  be  able  to  prove  itt  and  that  t\^ 

pf  thct  bo4rd  bad  been  constantly  conduct  of  France  had  been  diam^* 

difeqted  to  ascertain  what  articles  Irically  tlie  reverse.     Usui  Qoaitv 

it  was  safe  and  fit  to  allow  to  b^  parte  seized  none  of  h$}r  shippipf^^ 

unported.    He  was  ^tiling  to  94-  and  bad  he  not  gone  beyond  whA% 

mit  that  fpreign  shipping  had  in-  thelawspf  nations  allowed  ai\dl  4^* 

eneas^  in  a  more  rapid  proportion  i  cr2ed,  thdt  every  iMp  coming  ft«!|S| 

but  if  we  had  not  employed  it«  h^  England  sbould    be    confiscate  ) 

uiould  be  gbd  to  bf  infor^ied  An  iinmense  confirmation  of  Axd^t 

^^at  \^o|ild  have  hcconoe  of  our  nc^npopertywasthje^^iViequeQciei 

commerce,  si^ce  trade  to  enemies!  but  the  United,  vit^fif^  packed  Q^«q 

ports  ^ould  only  be  coad^ted  in  Uie  iasulti  unQpticfd^    £9coui^g«<4 

w^S^^ifi^  1*h^  ^98(109,^  4ie|%  by  ite  siqpio^iilili  fiomlpaft*  we^ 
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fiirthtr,  v\d,  on  advice  of  Ii!s  court  received  a  regular  commUtion  of 

cfadmtrakf,  determined  that  any  2  per  cent.     It  was  thefirst  timehe 

Freoch  cntizer  ih^t  fell  in  with  an  had  heard  of  any  oadu  or  affidavits 

American  vessel,  which  she  sup-  beingrequired  in ihecouns  abroad.' 

pMedwusonavoyaj^  to  England,  The    honouinble    gentleman    had 

iTiij^bt  burn  and  destmy  her.     Then  told  the  house   that   an   immense- 

followed  t'le  Milan  decree  (  and  on  number  of  petitions  had  been  sent 

a  remonMrance  bcin;f  sent  in  by  from  Tsrious  parts  of  the  country ' 

jtmenl    Arnwtion;;,  the  duke  of  against  t!ie  orders  in  council.     He 

Cadore  the  French  minister  replied,  admitted  it,  and-that  there  was  soma 

*  [hat  the  conduct  of  Prance  w:u  cause  for  them  :    but  in  all  thess 

constttent  with  the  eternal   princi-  cnses  experience  had   proved  that 

fin  o£  justice."     The  decree  of  considerribJe  art  was  used  to  pra> 

Rambouillet  was  the  close  of  that  cure  signatures,  as  well  as  to  mis* 

uenc  of  <Bi()uiir.  whiih  America  represent  and  exaggerate  facts.    In 

h^d  tamely  idlowed  Co  be  acred  be-  general,    tho    persons     petiliofting 

f<Re  her  eyes.     The  orders  in  coun-  were  of  the  lower  order,  who,lie- 

di,  on  the  contrary,  were  not  pro--  yond  chdr  own  imnncdi.iCB  personal 

mu^axed    until    it   was    perfectly  wdnts,  could  take  no  vte«  of  (ha 

wdl  known  in  the  republic  tbut  general  welfare  of  the  nation.    Un-- 

tKk  would  be  the  cnndiicc  of  Great  der  all  circiimstaaces  therefore,  ha 

Britain.      Much  had   been  stated'  saw  no  ground    for    desponding.' 

vith  most  imposing  ei-Ki^ience  on  Had  it  not  been  for  these  orders  in 

lbee*Ucon^uences  resulting  frorti  council,  howevrr,  now  so  much  de- 

the  sfneni  oi  licensing.    The  plain  cried,  we  should  have  been  conn- 

insh  was,  thai  all  these  dls<idvan-  trr.tcted   every  where:    they  had 

tages,  all  (his  iptem  of  fraud,  as  it  been  and  still  were  our  only  protec- 

k^  been  called,  existed  to  ic^  full  cion.     He  wimtd  ask,  in  reply  to 

txtent  bdore  the  orders  in  cou^icil  the  honourable  gentlemttn  who  had 

were  issued ;    and  they  and  the  li-  so  strongly  condemned  the  license 

cBoset  united  lud  assisted  grea'ly  trade,  as  employing  foreign  seamen 

in  diminishing  the  cnme  of  perjury,  and  vessels,  and  which  !i.'  described 

iaiie.id  of  increasing  iL     He  had  as  proceeding  fr:>m  (he  orders  in 

inqnired  much  into  the  facts,  and  council,  in  what  m:inner  our  trade 

be  bad  heard  nothing  of  peiiury;  was  to  bs  caTried  on?     It  would 

aor  could  he  imagine  from  whence  be,  in   his  opinion,  a    deplorable 

tbe   bonmtritble    gentleman    (Mr,  trial  for  our  manufacturers,  were 

Bimigham)  Imd  derived  his  intelli-  we  to  suspend  all  trade,  all  com- 

gcnce.     iMnre  the  orders  in  coun-  merce,  while  we  were  endeavour- 

c3,c^Kainsnf  shipswerecompelled  ing  and  contending  for  the  admis* 

n  mAe  a  solemn  oath  as  to  their  sion  of  British  ships  into  the  ports 

n  of    the    continent.       Considering, 

-  therefore,  as  he  did,  the  orders  in 
.  council  to  be  a  me.isore  of  soi»,d 

i  poKey  and  manifest  uiility  to  the  ■ 

r  country,  he  should  conclude  with 

-  eipresting  his  aniious  hope  that 
■-  the  house  would  not  go  into  a  com- 
;  mictee   to   ini^uirfr  into   a  question 

-  which  lay  whi>Jly  upon  the  sttrtiice, 

1  and  amoilQlcd  limplr  to  this^'ia-  ' 
Kl  thcr 
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ther  we  should  opeir  the  trade  of  bW,  to  protect  officers  in  enTdrciog 

the  world  to  France  or  not  ?  thetr  duty. 

Mrt  Baring,  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Lord  Palnierstone  *  (secretary  at 

Whi^bread,  and  others,  spoke  for  the  war)  said,  he  believed  the  attend- 

motion  ;   Mr.  Stephen,  sir  Charles  ance  of  schools  by  the  soldiers  was 

Price,  .and    Mr.   Perceval,    were  meant  to  be  entirely  optional,  and 

against  it ;   and  it  was  lost  by  a  he  thought  it  would  be  extending 

}arge  n:ajority,  there  being  the  matter  too  far  to  m^e  it  a  part 

For  the  motion     JM        '  ^of  military  discipline.  He  thought. 

Against  it        -    216  if  the  soldiers  were  told  that  unless 

they  made  use  of  those  means  of 

Friday,  March  6.»-A  message  improTement  they  could  not  have 

•  from  the  lords  informed  the  house,  the  offices  of  corporals  and  $er«  - 
that  their  lordships  had  agreed  to  jeants,  it  would  operate  as  a  suf« 
the  frame- work  bill,  with  several  ncient  stimulus  to  their  endeavour- 
amendments,  to  which  they  desired  ing  to- improve  themselves. 

^the  concurrence  of  this  house.  Af-  Mr.  Whitbreid  said,  that  the 
ter  some  othet  business,  the  house  Order  only  says  the  officer  shall 
^rent  into  a  committee  on  the  mu-  establish  the  school.  When  he  had 
tiny  bill.  done  this,  and  ordered  the  soldiers 
•  Mr,  Whitbread  said,  he  wished  to  go  to  it,  they  refused.  If  he  did 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  conuntt-  not  enforce  the  order,the  officer  was 
tee  to  a  circumstance  which  he  liable  to  be  tried  by  a  court»mar* 
thought  deserved  their  most  serious  tial  for  neglect  of  duty.  If  he  did 
^onsideratton.  It  was  the  constant  enforce  it,  he  was  liable  to  an  ac- 
practice  in  the  army  and  militia  to  tion  at  law,  and  a  judge  has  aU 
establish  schools  to  enable  jsoldlers,  ready  said  the  order  was  illegaL 
who  had  unfortunately  received  no  He  was  no  more  interested  in  tbe 
education,  to  make  themselves  ca-  matter  than  any  other  officer ;  but 
pable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  he  hoped  the  matter  would  be  con« 
noQ-commissioned  officers.  There  sidered,  and,  before  the  present  bill 
was  anf  order  from  the  commander*  passed,  that  the  opinion  of  head- 
in-chief,  issued  to  the  commanding  quarters  would  be  made  known* 
officer  of  every  regiment,  to 'make  whether  this  order  was  to  be  com<« 
the  soldiers  attend  these,  schools,  pulsory^or  upt. 
|.  had,  however,  happened  in  the  'The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
regiment  which  he  commandedi  shortly  expressed  his  opinion  against 
thut  a  ^Idier  had  refused  to  go  to  making  t^e  attendance  of  the  soldiers 
school  when  otdered  so  to  do,  and  at  school  a  part  of  military  discipline*, 
he  sent  him  to  prison  for  disobe«  Mr.  Brot>gbam  observed,  that  as 
dience  of  orders.  The  nian  after-  he  should  be  prevented  by  accidental 
wards  bro\ight  an  action  of  false  circumstances  from.givtag  his  opU 
imprisonment,  and  the  judge  who  nion  when  this  question  would  be 
trit'J  the  cause  had  given  it  as  his,  agitated  before  toe  house,  he  sIioul4 
opinion,  that  the  order  to.  go  to  now  enter  his  protest  against  mili. 
school  was  an  illegal  order,  aud  the  tary  flogging*  It  was  a  subject  of 
sprian  was  not  bc^nd  to  obey  it.  importance,  not  only  to  the  znaj^ 
He  hoped,  dierefore,  the  noble  lord  but  to  the  judicial  system  of  the 
(Palmmtone)  and  his  colleagues  country.  No  punishment  was  more 
would  form  a  clause,  i>efore  the  re-  inconsistent  with  the  object  of  pi^u- 
port  on  (be  third  re^ng  qf  the  qisbm^t,    which  was  either   ta 
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uaml  the  culprit,  or  to  deteroifacn  m  fact  to  be  converted  mio  a  fo- 

fnm  ofiendhig.     That  the  fine  re-  reign  corps.     He  objected  also  to 

_iult  did  not  occur,  eiperience  had  ihe  recmiiing  regiments  from  the 

nfiicientlf  proved;    and  also  the  hulks.     A  gallant  ofitcer  had  stated 

tnthnoDT  of  those  pliant  officers,  in  that  house,  that  his  men  had 

Br  R.  Wibon,  general  Stewan,  iind  come  tohim  heart-broken,  at  being 

genet^  Money;  who  hail  all  given  obliged    to    associate    with    the« 

tbdr  decided  opiriion  that  flogging  branded  persons,  the  influx  from 

only  dmaded  and  debased  the  tni-  tbe  refuse  of  the  hulks.     He  dared 

litarT  c&racter.     Ai  to  its  opem-  to  say,  that  these  persooi  selected 

lica  31  an  example,  he  asked  whe-  were  the  best  behaved  ihat  could  be 

tfaer,  by  inflicting  torture  as  a  pu-  found.      {Hear !  hear .')    Yes,  rfie 

nblnBent,  (here  w;js  not  produced  best  behaved;    forhedid  not  sup* 

gicater  evil  than  good  \  as  such  an  pose  that    they   would   leod    out 

nhibation  either  tended  to  make  the  monaters  whom  it  would  not  be 

(pectatori  forget  the  odfence  in  iheir  safe  to  have  loose  upon  society  t 

tympuhy  with  the  suffefer,  cr,  what  but  really  he  did  not  see  tha^  it  wat 

vu  worse,  ultimately  hardened  ^iid  any  great  thing  for  an  officer  to  be 

hcntalized  the  people.     He  wished,  allowed  the  pick  and  choose  of  the 

tfaacfeie,     that     the    amendment  hulks,  or  even  to  be  favoured  with 

ihouldgofurther,  and  that  corpurjl  all   the    best   men    from    stich    a 

punishment  should  be  totally  abo-  place. 

tsfard.     There  was  anotj-n-  subject  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  said,  that 

aiirtiich  be  witfaed  to  put  a  ques*  as  ihetjuestion  now  put  would  soon 

bon,  whether  it  was  intended  to  be  before  ihe  house  on  another  day, 

liBilaod  regiriate  the  power  of  the  he  wbuld  not  then  trouble  thecom- 

crawn  in  the  enlistment  of  foreign  ratcLee  at  any  length  ;   he  should 

(oldiers?    He  felt  all  the  old  jea.  merely  state,  oo  the  subject  of  cor* 

kniyon  this  point,  he  meant  the  poral  punishmeni,  that  it  did  not 

jolomy  felt  at  the  revi^ntion.  The  occur,  cither  to  his  mind  or  to  bis 

m  of  setdenient  expressly  stated,  noble  friend,  that  tt  cC.uld  piacti- 

that  DO  office  of  trust,  civil  or  raili-  cally  \»   abolished.      Last    year) 

lary,  under  the  crown,  should  be  when  the  matter  was  discussed,  all 

giKB  to  a  foreigner,  whether  natu-  parties  had    conconed   in  stating 

nHzed  or  denizened,      llie  ^th  that  there  did  not  exist  any  predi- 

ad  46ih  of  the  king  had,  indeed,  lection  for.this  sort  of  punishment. 

rrlaied  ibis  rettriclion )  yet  the  pre-  It  had  been,  therefore,  determined 

aUe    of   those    acts    sufficieotiy  lo  try  whether  imprisonment  would 

proved  that  the  power  of  the  crown  not  be  a  good  and  safe  substitute, 

was  not  protected,  eicept  in  regi-  He  had  now  the  satisfaction  of  telU 

meiKs  entirely  composed  and  of-  ing  the  house,  that  Irom  January 

Becred  by  foreigners.     He  under-  to  December  Ittl  1  only  eight  cor- 

■egi-  poral  punishments  had  been  award-' 

1  ac>  ed;     and  since  March  1811   onlf 

s  in  one  :  and  that  one  had  been  inffict- 

jer-  ed,  but  with  an  offin-  to  the  indivj. 

and  dual  to  commute  the  flogging  to 

(the  gener<d  service,  which  he  refused. 

that  [How   many  lasties  ?    asked  Mr. 

w^t  CTOiighainr--T004  replied  Mr.  Sut. 

wn.^ 
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ton.}     Th^  honourable  gendeman  son*  {Heatihear!  ^daim^h^)   He 

had  expres&ed  his  wtsh  for  the  abo*  supposed  chr^thon.  members  sneered 

littOQ  of  it,  but  should  not  some-  at  the  obscure  situation  of  those  in-^ 

fhing  be  substituted?    And  what  dividuals,  and  he  hoped  tliat  he 

coum  that  substitution  be  ?    It  was  should  never  see  those  hon.  members 

impossible  to  inflict  imprisoiunenc  in  a  situation  equally  obscure ;  but 

nrhen  men  were  in  actual  service  \  he  maintained  that  Mr.Cobbettanct 

for  instance,  iii  Spain  and  Portugal:  Mr.  Drakard  were  the.  authors  of 

and  accord inely  it  appeared  that  /this  service;*  The  press  first  spoke  to 

while  only  eight  floggings  were  ad-  the  people  ;  it  was  ftilly  disctKKed 

judged  in    England*    during    the  out  of  doors  \  and  dien>  and  after 

same  poiod  forty  had  been  inflict-  the  eloquent  address  of  die  member 

cd  in  PortQgal.     On  foreign  kx*  Jot  Westminster,  this  punishment 

vice  it  did  not  appear  that  any  sub-  was  to  a  certain  degree  abolishisd.   . 

stitution  was  practicable  ;  and  hd  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  said,  that  it 

really  thought  tliat  the  abolitioo  was   to   the  wishes  of  members 

would  be  impossible,  unless  some  of  courts-martial,  and  not  to  Mr. 

fdequa^e   substitution    (and  none  Cobbett  Or  Mr.  Drakard,  that  the 

such  had  been  mentioned)  should  army  was  indebted  for  the  clause 

be.  proposed  to  their  consideration*  of  last  yean    He  then  proposed  a 

He  could  not  help,  therefore,  re-  clause  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 

gretting,  that  such  exaggerated  de-  seven  to  form  a  court-martial  in 

script  ions  of  the  torture  and  barba-  places  beyond  the-  seas,  when  on 

rity  of   this   infliction  should    b^  actual  service.     He  stated,  that  in  - 

made,  when,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  lord  Wellington's  army  it  had  been 

without  this  punisliment,  or  some  frequently  found  inconvenient  to 

substituted  one  not  yet  proposed,  assemble  diineen  oflkers  at  eveiy 

^  military  discipline  could  be  en«  caurt-martial,  and  on  a  march  some 

forced.  violations  of  discipline  took  place, 

Mr,  Brougham  said,  that  he  had  which  on  Uiat  account  often  escaped 

pot  stated  «that    the    punishment  punishment. 

should  be  abolished  without  a  sub-  The  clause  was  brought  up  and 

ttitutton ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  agreed  to« 

insisted  that  flogging  was  itself  an  On  the  ciauxe  for  allowaoces  on 

improper  substitution  for  another  quactering  soldiers, 

punishment.     It  was  nqt  the  pu-  Sir  John  Newport  rose^  and  ex- 

nishment,  but  the  kind  and  shape  of  pressed  a  wish,  that  the  same  ap* 

it,  to  which  he  objected.     In  great  peal  to  magistrates  against  abases 

crimes,  such  as  mutiny t  3cc.  let  the  of  this  power  should  prevail  in 

culprit  be  shot ;  in  smaller,  impri-  Ireland  as  it  did  in  £ngland.     In 

^oned ;  and  surety,  if  abroad,  there  Ireland,  the  soldiers  were  billeted 

were  a  number  of  menial  and  de-  on  the  inhabitants  at  larger  and  not 

grading  offices  which  might  be  im-  on  innkeepers^  and  be  had  known 

posed  for  dlferent  offences.    The  the   greatest    abused  taJce    place, 

jponourable  member  then  expressed  Queers  had  generallT  more  than 

kisigrief,  that  those  to  whom  the  double  their  propoitton  qiiaitci*ed 

country  was '  indebted  for  this  ser<p  on  them,  as  it  was  known  that  they 

vice,  he  meant  Mr.  Col>bett  and  would  pay  almost  any  thing  to  get 

Mr.  Df  akard,  should  now  for  diat  rid  of  the  soldiers*    He  also  knew 

yecf •  set  vice  be  lan^ubhipg  ift  pri*  (hat  in  co]r](0«fte  bo<fi«s  4^  poiwer 
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was  raoch  abased.    Those  men  in    ftrcnce  touching  the  same,  to  which 
Ac  city  he  repreteoted,  who  voted     they  agreed  i  when  they  gave  up 
fotbim,  were  macb  more  burthened     their  amendment, 
than  their  neiehbourt.  On  ihe  Iriih  miKellaneous  lervices 

Mr,  W,  Pole  said,  chat  no  com-  ihefoHowingsums  were  (hen  moved 
plain  I  of  this  nature  had  ever  for  and  votedt— the  Fuundling 
leached  the  Irish  govemnient.  hospital  30,2501,'— the  House  of  In- 

A  long  coQvenation  then  tork  du^try  41,902/. — Hibernian  school 
place,  in  which  it  appeared  to  be  13,666/.— Marine  society  2,856i— 
vnderstood  that  iHeie  would  be  no  Female  Orphan  school  1,806/.—* 
otijectioD  to  a  separate  bill  to  re-  Westmorland  Lock  hoapic2l6tM7£ 
medy  the  evil  complained  of,  and  — Lying-m  hospital  3,471'-— Sk 
fcre  an  append  to  tl\e  magistrates^  PatricIcDun'thospital  ;j,OI6/^— St. 
at  m  England.  The  claiue  was  Pairick'sandSwifL'shospitall.DiQf, 
litfn  agreed  to.  —Fever  hospital 2/XX>/. — Eipensec 

Another  clause  was  proposed  by  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charirable 
Mr.  Suttxn,  and  agreed  to,  for  su^  I>onauons  60(V.— Association  for 
pading  ifae  pay  of  soldiera  imprv  discountenancing  Vice  'd,i2'iL  , 
iODcd  under  sentence  of  a  cpuiv  f  On  the  suggesiion  of  Sir  Joha 
mariul,  during  the  period  of  their  Newport,  it  was  agreed  to  alter  the 
impriionioent.  title  of  xhe  society  next  year,  iti 

Afer  a  few  more  clause*  bjid    object  being  solely  the  distribution 
been  agreed  to,  the  repoit  was  or-    of  bibles  and  prayer-books.] 
tiered  to  be  received  on  a  futur*         For  .;the    cullege    of   Surgeons 
day,  when  the  bill  was  passed.  3,4661. — for  the  GieenKToat  hosps* 

House  of  commons.     Monday,    tal  700/. 

March  9.— A  message  from  the        Mr.  Pole  then  moved   for  tb* 

lords  acqoainted  the  house,  that    asual  grant  of  8,S~SI.  for  May- 

tbe  lords  had  agreed  tcf  the  frame-    nooth  coll^. 

vork  bill,  witti  an  amendment,  to        Sir  JohnNewportEatd,thatcTerT 

which  they  retjuired  the  concur-    year  the' necessity  for  augmenting 

mcc  of  that  house.  this  grant  became  more  and  mor* 

The  speAer  thought  it  necessary    evident,     'llie  sources  from  whicll 

to  call  the  attention  of  the  bouse  to    education  was  formerly  derived  fur 

tbcnature  of  the  amendment.  That     the  ecclesiastics  c^  the  Irish  cathot 

boose  had  made  the  pen»ltv  in  this     lies  on  the.  continent  of    EuroM 

particular  part  of  tbe  bill  to  be     were  now  dried  up.     Those  eccle* 

Ik  and  impitsonment,  to  which     siastics  who  bad  been  educated  oq 

the  lords  had  addiAl,  <*  ur  either,"    the  continent,  and  brought  over  ta 

which  ia  substance  did  amoant  to    Ireland,  were  now  advanced  to  aa  . 

tki^tiut  tbal  house  liau  go'escribed    age  when  a  greater  mortality  wa^ 

naturally  to  be  looked  for  amcmig 

them  than  formerly  ;  the  popul»< 

tion  of  Ireland  was  increasing  overy    . 

year,  of  which  general  increase  tfas4 

of  the  catholic  part  was  at  leaaB 

equal  eo  the  protestant ;  and  th«r^  ' 

ibre  the  demand  for  Tdigious  tn> 

struction  for  the  catholics  wa«  eon* 

ie^p«iktl7  also.  iar-iPiWi    It  wa* 

better 
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better  at  any  time,  surely,  that  the  catholics.  He  was  favourable  to 
education  of  the  catholic  clergy  a  liberal  toleration,  but  averse  from 
should  be  carried  on  at  home  than  the  principle  of  granting  any  thing 
in  foreign  countries ;  but  then  the  to  the  support  of  a  different  religion 
fact  was,  that  now  the  only  provi.  from  that  of  the  state.  Upon  the 
ftion  for  their  education  was  at  May-  same  principle,  dissenters  of  all 
uooth*  It  was  proper  then  to  see  kinds  might  come  forward  and  de- 
bow  far .  this  provision  was  ade-  mand  assistance  from  government, 
quate.  The  college  of  Maynooth  He  wished  from  his  heatt  that 
was  calculated  to  educate  9O0  stu»  Maynooth  college  had  never  er- 
dents ;  the  course  of  education  was  isted. 

'five  years ;  so  that,  without  taking        Colonel  Dillon  thought  it  looked 

the  mortality  of  these  students  into  rather  ungracious  at  this  time,  when 

account,  and  allowing  that  all  of  the  house  were  not  very  scrupulous 

them  would  follow  out  the  clerical  in  their  grants  of  money  for  sinecure 

profession,  only  40  persons  would  places,  that  an  opposiuon  should 

eo  out  every  year.    He  then  al-  be  made  to  such  a  moderate  sum 

Juded  to  a  paper  of  Dr.  Price,  re-  for  the  religious  education  of  the 

lative  to  an  establishment  for  the  clergy  of  nearly  a  whole  nation, 
clergy  of  Scotland,  from  which'  it        The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 

appeared  that  out  of  974  clergymen  contended,   that  it   was  hot   the 

S9  died  annually.     According  to  amount  of  the  sum  on. which  he 

this  proportion  the  2000  parislies  of  opposed  the  additional  grant.     It 

Ireland  would  require  an  annual  was  not  a  fair  representation  to  say 

supply  of  591  clergymen.     Refus-  that  they  were  now  withdrawing  a 

ing  to  provide  education  to  the  grant  which  was  formerly  made  by 

tatholics  would   not  make  them  parliament.    The  sum  new  pro* 

protestants,  but  might  make  them  posed  was  the  sum  which  the  ]^ar» 

depraved  catholics.   Was  tliis  wish*  Itament  ot    Ireland  had   thought 

ed  for  ?-  Was  it  wished  to  send  out  proper  to  grant,  and  which  had 

hicompetent  persons  to  teach  the  been  continued  regularly  since  by 

catholics?    The  sum  of  13,000/.  the  parliament  of  the  United  King* 

was  more  needful  now  than  it  was  dom,  with  the  exception  of  the  su- 

in  1807.  He  then  went  into  a  cha-  tefation  in  1807*     It  was  the  mi* 

racter  of  the  Iri^  catholic  clergy-  nistry  of  1807  who  were  the  inno- 

xnen-<»and  a  greater  assiduity,  he  vators.     He  agreed  with  his  right 

said,  both  to  the  spiritual  and  tem-  honourable  friend  (Mr. Ryder)  near 

poral  wants  of  tlieir  flocks,  could  him,  in  thinking,  that  if  this  grant 

not  be  (displayed  by  any  priesthood ;  had  not  previously  been  made  by 

And  in  (his  respect  they  might  chal*  the  parlianmit  of  Ireland,  it  ou^ht 

lenge.  competition  with  the  clergy  not  now  to  oe  continued.  To  wish 

of  any  establishment  whatever.  Af-  to  establish  one  system  of  religion 

ter  some  further  observations,  he  and  maintain  that  establishment, 

concluded  with  moving  that ISiPOOA  and  yet  to  provide  for  the  educa- 

should  be  substituted  m  place  of  the  tion  of  the  dergj  of  another  reli<- 

sum  in  the  estimate,  gion,  was  inconsistent  and  anomsu* 

'   Mr.  Ry<ier  believed  that  the  col-  E}us.    He  did  not  object  to  the 

lege  of  Maynoot;^  had  been  the  Roman  catholics  themselves  pro-. 

means  of  aiding  the  proselytising  viding  that  education;  buthecoald 

iFom  the  eitabUdwd  church  to  the  not  vml  see  why  the  sii^tc  wai  t^ 

be 
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hcttdwcxpcnseorit.  HewouM,  of  a  l^isbture  to  extend  the  faith 
howem't  consider  this  grant  as  a  of  any  sect.  When  force  wus  ap* 
patt  of  the  anion,  and  on  that  prin-  piled  to  the  professors  of  any  reli. 
ciple  giYC  it  hii  vote.  He  wished  gion,  it  onlf  made  them  adhere  to 
ihoK  gentlemen  who  thought  that  it  widi  more  tenacity  ;  and  it  be- 
[oHiatnent  wai  acting;  illiberally,  came  then  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
to  coonder  what  part  of  the  edu-  religion  as  of  spiriti  to  abide  by  the 
aakn  of  oar  own  cler^  was  paid  religion  of  their  ancestors.  To  re- 
br  the  state,  and  they  would  find  fuse  education  to  the  catholics 
ihit  it  bore  no  proportion  to  the  would  not  make  them  protestants, 
gnat  to  the  catholics.  When  the  but  niij^hi  make  them  deists ;  and 
cidkge  of  Maynooth  was  first  esta-  no  protestant  would  say,  tbu  to 
Uiihed,  the  catholics  did  not  wish  possess  no  religion  wns  better  than  - 
gOTcmiDent  to  be  at  the  whole  ei-  to  be  a  catholic.  The  foreign  cdu- 
ptnse  of  the  education  of  the  ca-  cation  was  not  objectionable  be- 
ibdic  priesthood ;  they  said.  If  yon  cause  it  was  catholic,  but  because 
^U  give  ns  only  a  basis,  we  will  it  was  disloyal ;  and  it  was  upon 
cone  liberally  forward  with  our  '  that  ground  that  {he  legislature  - 
cutributions.  It  had  been  said,,  thought  proper  to  establish  May- 
tlui  the  course  of  the  students  at  nooth  college.  Wliy  was  it  esta. 
Haynooth  wai  too  shon;  but  let  blished?  lo  provide  the  catholics 
u  look  at  home.  How  were  the  with  religious  instruction.  Would 
tloCT  of  oor  own  establishment  they  then  give  them  only  one  half 
educated  in  Wales  and  in  the  north  I  of  this  object !  Was  it  proposed  to 
There  was  no  end  to  this  system  ;  leaye  the  half  of  them  without  any 
thousand  after  thousand  might  bi.-  religion  at  all?  The  right  lion,  gen-  , 
{ranted  without  end,  till  Maynooth  tlemiin  had  said,  upon  the  same 
vat  ularee  as  Dublin,  Cambridge,  principle  they  might  be  called  npon 
or  Oxford.  to  pay  for  tlie  education  of  the  dis- 

&Ir.  Gcattan  said,  it  did  not  fol-    senters.    But  tlie  people  of  Ireland 
low  that  because  die  house  adopted     paid  more  than  this — they  paid  for 
ckeprinciple  of  the  Irish  parliiiment     the  religion  of  anoihei  country.   If 
in  supporting  the  eitabliihinent  of    it  was  said  >hcy  paid  foe  the  reli- 
Ibynootb,  they  were  not  lo  exceed    gion  of  the  state,  was  the  religion 
the  limited  sum  of  8000/.  voted    of  the  state  the  religion  of  the  na- 
by  that  patlianient.   The  provision    tion  ?  However  respectable  the  part 
Bwit  cormpond  to  the  times,  other-    of  the  cou:  try  which  profiissed  the 
ne  it  was  nomiiul,  and  a  cheat,    protestant  religion,  it  was  but  »    ' 
Were  die  means  adequate  to  the    small  part  oi  the  nation.  The  right 
ad  !    It  was  to  be  recollected  that    hon.  gentleman  had  also  sni^i,  that 
the  educaiton  for  the  clergy  of  ih* 
established  church  was  not  provided 
for  by  'he  state  in  the  same  propor- 
tion.   Was  it  possible  for  any  man 
in  his  senses  to  say  that  the  catho- 
lics weie  rich  in  proportion  to  the 
eotestants  ?   Was  the  university  of 
ublin  nothing  I    Were  tythes  ni> 
tiling  J   Was  the  bench  of  bishopi 
notbuig  1  Were  the  great  livings  of, 
the 
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the  protestant  clergy  nothing,  who 
derived  a  great  mcotne  from  teach* 
iftg  a  very  small  though  a  very  re- 
spectable part  of  the  population  ? 
The  great  object  of  any  state  ou^ht 
10  be  to  propagate  Christianity,  He 
would  not  therefore  starve  chris- 
tiatiity  in  Ireland,  because  the  peo« 
pie  of  Ireland  happened  to  be  Ro- 
man catholics.  He  would  not  wi^h 
the  catholics,  because  they  would 
not  turn  protestants,  to  be  of  no 
religion  at  all.'  It  was  hard  not 
only  to  deprive  them  of  their  poli- 
tical  rights  in  this  world,  but  to 
widi  to  endanger  their  eternal  wel- 
fare in  another.  He  considered  the 
sum  at  present  proposed  a  poor  and 
inadequate  provision. 

Mr.  Wbitbread    considered  the 
assertion  of  tlie  right  hon.  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Ryder)   respecting  the 
increase  of  groselytism,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  college  of  Maynooth, 
to  be  totally  unfounded.   The  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Perceval)  had 
opposed  the  augmentation 'in  1807> 
but  he  was  then  foiled ;  apd  a.s  that 
augmentation  had  been  sanctioned 
by  parlia:nent,  he  considered  the 
subsequent  reduction  as  an  innova- 
tion.   But  the  UQvelty  of  the  thing 
was,  that  they  spoke  now  not  as 
ministers  of  the  king,  but  as  mi* 
nisters  of  the  prince.  ^  They  told 
die  house,  that  being  in  principle 
against  the  grant  to  the  college  of 
Maynooth,  they  now  merely  sup- 
port it  in  consequence  of  an  obliga- 
tion arising  out  of  the  act  of  union. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  act  of 
union  to  prevent  them  from  acting 
on  their  principles;  and  it  would 
be  better  for  them,  instead  of  starv- 
ing  the  grant,  to  come  manfully 
forward  and  say,  We  will  consent 
to  no  grant.  He  should  W  glad  to 
hear  from  the  secretary  of  state  for 
the  home  department,  of  any  in- 
stance of  proselytism  occsUioned 


by  the  coUe^  of  MajTflOoA*    tt 
he  had  no  instances,  why  did  he 
throw  out  a  false  alarm,  for  the 
purpose  of  deterring  others  from 
acceding  to  this  grant  ?  I'he  chan. 
cellor  or  the  exchequer  in  answer* 
ing  his  right  hon.  friend  ( sir  J.  New- 
port)  had  arc^ued  as  if  forty  persons 
went  annually  out  of  Maynooth 
college ;  but  this  vras  unquestion-* 
ably  not  the  case.   Notwithstandmg 
the  great  increase  in  the  price  of 
every  thing  since  tlie  instilution  of 
tlie  college,  his  right  hon.  friend 
merely  called  on  the  house  to  retum 
to  the  grant  of  1807.     It  was  na- 
tural td  suppose  that  this  would  be 
considered  as  a  touchstone  by  the 
catholics  of  Ireland  to  judge  of 
what  they  were  to  expect  from  this 
new  «ra.  They  would  consider  that 
the  whole  influence  of  the  govern- 
ment was  now  applied  to  sacrifice 
an  institution  which  had  its  origin 
under  a  minister  whom  the  right 
hon.  gentleixtan  proposes  to  look  up 
to  when  it  suits  hfs  purpose.     He 
could  wish  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England  to  be  called  to  one 
point.   They  had  often  heard  of  the 
great  influence  which  the  emperor 
of  France  \vould  possess^  through 
the  pope,  over  the  catholic  clerg^. 
of  Ireland ;  and  it  was  now  wanted 
to  drive  the  catholic  clergy  abroad, 
for  their  education,  to  the  domrnions 
of  France,  or  countries  subject  to 
her  inflnence.    The  house  were  no 
more  bound  to  follow  the  estimates 
of  former  years  for  this,  any  more 
than  for  other  grants;  t^ey  had 
just  voted  additional  sums  to  hospi. 
tals  and  other  institutions,  becsHisc 
they  want^  niore ;  why  were  they 
then  liot  to  exercise  their  discretion 
respecting  the  sum  necessary  for 
the  college  of  Maynooth  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  excheqn^- 
had  some  difficulty -in  understaad^ 
ing  what  had  been  so  pAeo  aaflerced, 

that 
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Alt  he  had  hem  cnlhy  d  innOva-  the  incrf  ased  grnnt  which  he  h»<l 
lii-n.  The  amount  voted  for  this  opposed  when  nui  of  office.  That 
ij-:i!iuiaQ  had  continued  the  same  a  m.m  in  administration  thmiid  3rt 
frcm  the  union  until  1 KU6 ;  and  >o  on  the  same  prinriple!!  that  h  id  ^n- 
t'j  ihov  was  no  innovation.  In  verned  him  while  in  opoDsition, 
IwrThowevcTiwhen  those  ministers  doiibiless  appeared  not  ii  lititc  ex- 
nnKJntopnn-er.whohaduiiift'rml^  traordinary  to  peiiilemen  wliomhe 
hKa  distingui^d  for  doin;;  every  had  now  the  pleasure  to  see  oa 
ibing  th'at  could  in  any  way  ope-  the  other  side  of  .the  house.  It 
iile  ai  a  promotioo  to  Catholicism,  mi^^ht  llkewicf  SL-cm  still  iriore  sur- 
(*hich  raicbt  be  Tciy  proper,  ac-  prising  to  them,  to  find  that  ibe 
cording  to  tlie  principles  they  pro>  siime  miniiiters  who,  under  the 
lavtd,}  i!ie  Tote  had  been  aiig-  fc'tig,had*trcnunusly  withstood  t!(if* 
BCTLled  to  I5,(H)0/.  To  this  pro-  grunt,  «hoiild  persist  in  the  snme  line 
P'-.iiionhe(Mr,Percev3i)  gave  hi*  of  conduct  gnder  the  regent.  It, 
ir.ntt strenuous  opposition  ;  but  ihe"  was,  however,  a  mistalie  on  the  pan 
me  was  never  completed,  or  in-  of  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.Whit- 
imed  in  the  appropriation  net,  in  bread),  to  say  that  any  new  arsv- 
comequence  of  the  dissolutiim  of-  ment  had  been  introduced  by  him 
psiiimcnt.  In  the  new  parliament,  into  debnte,  because,  from  the  be- 
iW  who,  when  in  opposition,  had  ginning,  be  had  objected  to  the 
(iweired  it  theirduty  torcMtt  such  grant  m  its  principle  altogether: 
(ncnuragemsnt  to  the  catholics,  felt  however  absurd  it  hiight  be  to  em- 
it right  not  to  permit  the  intiova-  ploy  it,  (and  no  doubt  it  appeared 
tian  which  hnd  been  attempted  by  to  ^e  gentlemen  over  aeainst  him 
i«ir  predecessors,  and  to  restore  a  great  absurdity,}  he^d  been 
nctiun  to  their  former  state.  Be-  guiliyofiteversin»  the  year  1801  ( 
ciuw,  iherefure,  the  present  admi-  but  although  such  was  his  decided 
niitraiioo,  hjd  resisted  what  was  opinion,  as  the  vote  of  80001.  bad 
wv,  and  supported  what  was  old,  been.hitherto  passed  by  parliament, 
dicTwere  called  innoraiors.  If  the  be  did  not  tfiink  it  necewary  0> 
"■Tii  innovation  mcnnt  dmng  that  tlirow  it  out  in  /o.'o.  Witli  regard 
V^ich  had  been  done  before  for  a  totheassertionhehadmade.fwliicli 
laoj;  feriet  of  years,  nndoubiedljr  had  been  denied,)  that  ail  the  per- 
thejccuiaiionwasjiut;  butif  itim-  sons  instructed  at  Maynooth  college 
ped,aiwastunaUy  nndn'stood,  the  were  educated  for  the  priesthocd, 
iuioduction  of  something  entirely  he  had  onlr  to  add,  that  such  was 
c'/Tel  and  nnprecedcmed,  the  crime  the  fact,  although  it  might  be  true 
d  inoovatioo,  if  it  weie  so,  must  that  of  the  250  of  which  the  esia- 
be  [daced  lo  the  accotmt  of  the  last  blishment  was  compo9ed,some  died, 
~     '  and  others  did  not  ptirsue  the  line 

for  which  they  were  intended.  If 
tiie  sums  granted  for  such  purposes 
were  to  be  increased  withoot  anf 
due  limitation,  it  was  imposiible  to 
discover  wheie  the  claims  would 
«nd,  since  diey  wonid  soon  require 
that  they  should  have  Romsn  ca>- 
thoHc  colleges  of  tbeir  own,  with  a 
.  p«>viH<»from  gcrvetnmest  co  an^ 
extent 
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extent  they  might  think  fit  to  de»  puitned*  to  forsake  tbe'road  where 

mand.  their  companions  were  not  lessi  no^ 

Sir  John  Newport  insisted  that»  merous  titan  respectablei  to  join  in 

during  the  first  session  of  the  new  ihe  beaten  track,  so  much  trodden 

parliament,  under  the  present  iidtni-  by  the  friends  of  the  right  hon. 

iii&tration»  the  erant  was  enlarged,  fc^ntleman  that  the  way  was  be* 

though  nommaVl) ,  to  discharge  the  come  filthy*  s^nd  almost  impassable 

expenses  ofscme  new  erections^  The  to  those  who  were  unwilling  to 

rght  hon.  gentleman  had  stated,  cover  themselves   with  the  mire, 

that  the  government  of  which  he  The  fearful  novelty  of  which  he 

(sir  J.   Newport)   was  a  humble  had  spoken,   threatening  ruin  to' 

member,  h^d  done  all  that  Jay  in  Ireland,  was  .not  so  much  that  the 

their  power  to  promote  the  Roman  risht  hon.  gentleman  continued  to 

catholic  religion.  The  assertion  was  hold  the  same  language,  but  that 

unfounded  i  but  it  was  true  that  he  was  permitted  to  hSd  the  same 

every  thing  was  done  necessary  to  place  under  the  recent  that  he  oc- 

protect  the  injured  rights  of  the  cupied  under  the  king,  professing 

catholics,  and,  by  protecting  them,  similar  sentiments  to  those  he  before 

to  maintain  the  general  inteiests  of  entertained. 

the  united  empire.    In  such  an  atr        The  question  being  put*  the  vote 

tempt  the  hon.  baronet  had  borne  for  8000/.  was  ^agreed  to  without  a 

bis  share  of  the  duty^  and  he  should  division,  the  amendment  of  sir  John 

never  be  ashamed  of  the  part  he  Newport  being  negatived, 
had  borne.  Mr.  Perceval   requested,    if   it 

Mr.Whitbread  ¥^s  i^illing  to  would  be  no  personal '  inconveni- 

give  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ( Mr.  ence,  vh^'t  Mr.  Grattan  would  post-  ^ 

Ferceval)i'ull  credit  for  consistency,-  pone  his  notice  regarding  tiie  ca* 

but  it  was  a  consistency  which  had  tholic  clainos  from  Monday  the  1 3th 

'been  biehly  injurious,  and  might  to  Tuesday  the  14th  Apr^l.    As  it 

eventually  prove  fatal  to  the  coun*  was  deemed  expedient,  he  believed, 

trv.    The  sarcastic  and  facetious  on  all  hands,  that  the  house  should 

allusions  that  had  been  made  to  the  be  called  over  previous  to  the  day 

administration  of  the  right  hon.  ba*  of  the  discussion,  such  an  alterations^ 

ronet  (sir  J.  Newport),  and  which  would  be  a  great  accommodation 

might  well  have  .been  spared,  could  to  members  at  a  distance,  who  must 

in  no  respect  apply  to  him   (Mr*  otherwise  attend  on  the  Friday  pre^' 

ll^hitbread),  since  he  had  held  and  ceding.   • 
been  candidate  for  no  place.    The       Mr.  Grattan  consented, 

applause,  however,  excited  by  the  .  March  10.-«Lord  Folkestone  in 

cnancellor  of  the  exchequer  among  the  house  of  conunot^  rose,  agreea* 

his  friends  by  his  retort,  appeared,  bly  to  the  notice  he  had  gilren,  to 

however,  a  little  untimely  and  some-  call  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the 

what  injudicious,  since  the  ink  of  a  subject  of  the  number  of  foreigtiee» 

ktter  was.  yet  scarcely  dty,  written  at  present  in  the  employment  of 

by  ministers,  though  signed  by  the  this  country.     Hi;  should  'divide 

regent,  inviting  noble  lords,  by  the  these  into  three  heads :  first,  fo. 

Sacrifice  of  all  consistency,  to  unite  reigners  who  held  commandsnot  ta 

themselves  to   their . government*  foreign  corps;    secondly,  privates 

It  was  calling  upon  persons  proud  serving  in  British  regiments  t  «nd 

^f  the  ^atb  of  hoaoor  they  had  thirdlfyfoieignen  on  the  suff  of  the 

British 
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Brimh  army.  He  should  not  go 
IJK  length  ni*  taj'ing  ihat  minUters 
acted  coDiiarf  to  Uw,  in  having  >:o 
brgeanuinbsr  offoreirii  tronpg  in 
dKpay  and  service  of  tliis  country  ; 
but  tfait  he  muit  (ay,  ihat  these 
nrfs  had  been  su&ieTed  of  late  yean 
to  increase  in  a  Tery  rapkJ  manner, 
Formerly  they  imounted  only  to 
,  iOOOnica;  r"w  they  amounted  to 
ibout  !fO,000  men,  and  [he  increase 
■iiiiiD  the  last  year  was  about  6000. 
He  ihould  not  say  thai  this  was 
(ODtrary  to  law,  considering  that 
jm  had  been  allowed  to  pass 
xdmiLany  complaint  havtn,^  been 
TOularly  broagh:  forward  on  the 
siiject:  but  Uiis  he  ihouj»ht  he 
mijht  with  safety  say,  that  it  was 
stilua  subject  well  worthy  the  attcn- 
tioii  d"  the  house.  The  acts  by 
■hich  hit  naajesty  was  etuiblcd  to 
anil  himself  uf  the  services  of  fo> 
R<gn  troops,  and  parlicuJarty  of  fo- 
KJgn  oSccTS,  were  the  acts  of  the 
K(h  and  of  the  S9.h  and  40th  of 
<Iie  tiag.  If  these  acts  were  neces. 
Ufy  10  authorise  his  majesty  to  re- 
wt  foreij^ncrs  into  the  pay  of  the 
(ouoiiy,  it  was  clear  that  till  then 
be  bad  no  such  right.  A  bill  had 
1' nwily  been  introduced  to  indem- 
nilV  minivers  for  bringing  16^1100 
fijnif'n  30ldi>.-rs  into  this  country  j 
W  if  circumstances  should  occur 
'"  Tinder  it  expedient  to  withdiaw 
™*t  forcijjn  troops  now  in  our  ler- 
'itt,  from  the  place  where  they  were 
Dt^Wihe  coiifeued,  meritoriously  en- 


These  corps  contained  cavalry,  in- 
fantry, and  artillery.  They  had  a 
staff  of  their  own,  and  were  in 
themselves  a  complete  army.  The 
act  of  the  SSth  of  the  king  did  not 
go  to  justify  the  employing-  of  fo- 
reign otEcers,  except  as  officers  of 
foieign  corps  ;  and  did  not  admit 
them  to  any  Superior  rank  above 
that  of  officers  serving  with  such 
corps.  There  was  another  thing 
which  he  was  sure  it  did  not  justify, 
namely.theappointmeni  of  German 
generals  to  British  regiments.  Hiis 
surely  could  not  be  rendered  neces- 
sary, on  tlie  ground  that  officers 
ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage and  manners  of  their  soldiers. 
He  should  mention  one  instance  of 
Uiis  kind,  though  he  did  not  sar  !t 
consisted  witli  hisown  ltnowledge> 
he  meant  one  baron  Linsingen,  who 
was  or  had  been  general  of  the 
eastern  district.  This  was  not  the 
only  instance  i  there  were  two  or 
three  others,  boOi  in  this  country 
and  in  Ireland.  Such  appobt- 
ilients,  he  contended,  were  ctmtrary 
to  the  common  law  and  tlie  act  of 
settlement.  The  noble  lord,  to 
show  the  peculiar  jealousy  with 
which  the  introduction  of  foreign 
officers  into  ourservice  had  been  re- 
garded, went  into  a  history  of  the 
progress  t^f  the  60th  regiment.  By 
the  act  of  the  'Ji)ih  of  George  IT. 
foreign  officers,  who  were  protcst- 
anis,  were  permitted  to  serve  in 
that  regiment,  for  the  protection  of 
the  states  of  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. This,  hoxvever,  it  was  to  be 
observed,  was  tor  the  protectioi)  of 
America,  and  not  of  our  country. 
The  number  of  officrt-s  so  to  be  em- 
ployed, too,  was  limited' to  fifty; 
the  engineers  were  limited  to  twen- 
ty in  number  ;  and  it  was  expressly 
provided,  that  the  corps  should  be 
commanded  by  a  natural-born  $ub> 
tec:.    By  the  act  of  the  39ih  and 
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'40th  of  the  kingy  the  limitations  as  ly  wrong.     A  proclamation  had 
to  the  number  of  the  ofBcers,  and  been  issued  by  the  magistrates  in  the 
the  restriction  as  to  religion,  were  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham,  by 
taken  off;  but  still  it  was  declared  which  soldiers  were  authorised,  in 
that  the  regifnent  should  sen'e  only  certain.events,  to  act  without  calling 
in  America.     The  house  would  be  in  the  civil  powers     If  the  lOtn 
surprised,  however,  to  be  informed,  hussars  had  been  quartered  in  that 
that  it  appeared  from  the  army  list,  neighbourhood, however, ^«^uld  not 
that  an  officer  belonging  to  this  60th  the  intrusting  such  a  power  to  fo- 
regiment  was  on  the  staff  of  our  ar-  reigners  haVe  been  dangeroUs^?  It 
my,  serving  in  Sussex,  in  the  very  had  been  held,  as  he  understood,  by 
teeth  of  this  regulation,  that  they  lord  Mansfield,  and  more  recently 
should  not  serve  out  of  America,  by  the  chief  jusvice  of  the  court  of 
The  next  subject  to  which  he  beg-  common  pleas,  that  tlie  character  of 
ged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  house  citizen  did  not  merge  in  that  of  sol- 
was,  the  practice  of  admitting  fo-  dier.     He  was  afraid,  however,  if 
reigners  into  our  own  native  corps,  foreigners  were  to  be  admitted  into 
Not  above  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  our  nativeregiments,  little  protec- 
a  young  man,  a  foreigner,  who  was  tioB  would  be  found  in  this  relation 
recommended  as  deserving  of  pro-  of  citizenship.     There  had  recently 
motion  in  our  army,  was  refused,  on  been  some  trials  on  the  other  side  of ' 
the  express  ground  that  he  was  unfit,  the  water,  for  the  crime  of  desertion 
as  being  a  foreigner.     This  feeling,  from  our  service  and  entering  into 
however,  was  now  completely  done  that  of  the  enemy.  .  Great  as  he 
away,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  esteemed  this  crime  to  be,  and  hi^h- 
thing  to  see  gentlemen  promoted  ly  as  it  was  deserving  of  punish* 
from  the  German  legion  into  the  ment,  his  lordship  thought  it  had 
10th  hussars.     It  surely  could  not  rather  an  awkward  appearance  that 
be  necessary  to  introduce  such  oifi*  we  should  endeavour  to  seduce  fo- 
cers  into  our  army,  on  the  ground  ^  reigners  to  be  guilty  of  a  similar  of- 
of  their  bcii»g  better    acquainted  fence.     There  vtsLS  one  other  thing 
eidier  with  their  manners  or  Ian*  to  which  he  begged  leave  also  to  ad- 
guage.    He  thought,  however,  that  v^rt,  and  that  was  the  ap  .ointment 
there  was  a  great  deal  too  much  of  of  a  foreigner,  an  alien,  to  be  one  of 
these  attempts  to  Germanize  our  the  commissioners  for  managing;  his 
troops.    We  were  not  now  to  have  majesty's  private  property.    No  fo- 
German  officers  merely,  but  Ger-  reigner  could  hold  property  in  this 
man  soldiers.    -He  was  informed  country,  and  his  lordsnip  thought 
that  a  number  of  deserters  had  late-  it  strange  that  he  should  be  able  to 
ly  been  liberated  from  prison,  and  do  for  another  what  he  could  not 
entered  into  the  10th  regiment  of  do  for  himself.     He  objected  both 
hussars,  contrary  to  all  our  ancient  to  the  creating  of  this  German  regi- 
'  feelings  o^  such  a  subject.     While  ment,  and  of  this  German  fund,  oF 
this  was  done,  however,  and  while  which  parliament  was  to  Jcnow  no- 
ministers 'were  willing  to  receive  fo-  thing.     He  concluded  by  movinj^ 
reigners  into  that  regiment,  he  un-  for  a  return  of  all  persons  serving- 
derstood  that  a  resolution  had  been  in  the  army  not  being  natural-bon^ 
come  to,  not  to  admit  into  it  any  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  -or  whose 
Irishman;     If  this  was  so,  he  must  parents  werft5uch,  with  the  except 
he  allowed  to  say  that  it  was  high-  tionoftboseservin^  in  foreign  coips«< 
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Sir  John  Sebfight  observed,  that 
ixnvcn  regiments  muTked  for  the 
idniuioa  of  foreignert;  but  whf 
JDtrnduce  them  into  native  corps } 
Ho  doubt  the  character  of  coltmel 
Qaioba  wai  hij^hlj  respeciablei  but 
ifae  motion  had  no  reference  to  indi- 
Tidaal  cbvacters,  and  its  piinciple 
•ai,  in  his  omnioHr  eitremelj-  talu- 
aty.  It  had  been  a  ditcinction  pe- 
culiar to4he  Engliih  army,  that  de- 
KT^on  was  almiMt  unknown  in .  it  i 
mditwaitherelore  most  important 
and  desirable  that  this  character 
dkonld  be  carefully  maintained,  and 
DM  endangered  hj  lessening  those 
fceliiigs>  and  that  national  spirit, 
which  the  appointment  of  foreign- 
en  to  command  .wai>  calculated  to 
tfiect. 

Lord  Palmerstone  stated,  that  he 
«ai  perfectly  ready  to  meet  the  no- 
ble locd  who  brought  forward  the 
notion,  as  to  the  law  upon  the  sub' 
wet.  AH  that  had  been  done  with 
Kspect  to  the  enlistment  and  em- 
ployment of  foceignern,  was  fully 
JTU(i6ed  by  the  4€iK  of  his  present 
■tijes.y.  If  the  noble  lord  would 
he  at  the  trouble  of  reaJin};  this  fta- 
ate,  he  would  find  that  the  third 
■ectioii  authorised  every  pan  of  the 
Mndoct  adopted  by  his  majesty's 
goverament.  It  was  there  enacted, 
Uiat  it  should  be  lawful  to  admic  in- 
ID  the  lenrice  such  foreijpiers  as 
thoold  be  desirous  to  enlist  into  the 
British  army,  and  to  grant  commis- 
■ons  and  letters  of  service  to  foreign 


to  sanction  fhe  practice  now  com- 
plained of.  The  noble  lo;d  had 
said  the  citizen  was  never  entirely 
lost  io  the  soldier,  and  was  ihe  fo- 
reign  soldier  to  be  called  up»n  as  a 
British  citizen  i  To  this  he  sliuuld 
answer,  that  a  foreigner  being  mere- 
ly a  civil  inhabitant,  was  as  much 
bo'ind  by  the  laws  a?  a  native  En-  . 
glishman.  The  provision  of  the 
act  of  iettlement  on  this  head  %va» 
done  away  by  the  late  statutes }  but 
supposing  this  Tjot  to  be  the  case,' 
was  thcie  no  difference  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  tliat  period  and  the 
present,  and  the  views  of  national 
advantage  which  were  then  and  are 
now  applicable?  A  foreign  sove- 
. reign  was  then  on  the  throne,  and, 
the  people  had  not  been,  as  they  now; 
are,  generally  familiar  ised  totheuso 
-of  arm*,  the  whole  standing  army 
being  then  not  above  20,000  men- 
There  then  existed  no  war  like  the 
present,  in  which  we  saw  Bonap^iite 
sending  Spaniardii  into  the  north, 
Germans  into  Spain,  and  Poles  to 
preserve  the  tranquillity  of  Italy. 
Was  there  then  any  serious  ground 
of  apprehension  for  the  liberties  of 
the  country,  when  we  knew  that  the 
number  of  foreigners  in  our  service 
was  limited  by  law  to  a  certain 
nucnber,  and  thut  of  those  the  fW 
larger  proportion  was  employed 
abtoad^  There  might  be  danger  lo 
some  of  the  connections  resident 
abriiad  of  toreigners  in  our  service* 
by  the  publication  of  tlieir  naniesi 
but  this  objection  cenainly  did  ni>t 
apply  lothereiurii  ol  their  I'umbcrs. 
Sir  Francis  Butdett  enprcsscd 
some  surprise,  thai  those  principle! 
which  he  Ind  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  established  and 
incontn>vertib1e,  should  now  be  re- 
presented as  altof^ether  obsolete ,aud 
inapplicable  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  present  time.  He  was  himself 
IO  little  versed  In  modem  lore  of  th« 
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right  honourable  jjrentleinen»  as  Still    sistance  anitist  her  fAemles.     It 

to  retain  the  belief  that  the  true    was  said  that  these  foreigners. trere 

means  of  upholding  the  country*    merely  Gerroans{  and  he  was  ready 

when  surrounded  with  difficulties    to  confess  that  he  saw  morQ  danger 

and  dangers,  was  to  adhere  steadily    in  a  few  mercenaries  within  those 

to  the  mndamental  laws.    But  it    walls  than  in  the  employment  of 

seemed  that  this  was  a  new  sera  in^    thousands  out  of  St.    The  noble 

deed.     From  all  that  he  jcnewof  the    lord  who  had  attempted  an  answer 

history  of  the  country^  he  held  it  to    to  the  motion,  had  treated  the  act  of 

have  alwa>'s  been  the  distinguishing    settlement  as  a  repealed  act,  but  the 

feature  and  universal  characteristic    preamble  read  by  the  honourable 

of  Englishmen  to  feel  a  jealousy  of    baronet  (sir  J.  Newport)  was  poet- 

foreigners,  and  particularly  of  arm-    ty  satisfactory  on  this  head.    Much 

ed  foreigners^  being  introduced  in*    ^s  was  talked  of  the  constitution,  the 

lo  this  service.     In  Magna  Charta    ri^ht  honourable  gentleman  on  the 

it  was  stipulated  by  barons  in  arms,    other  side  did  not  seejpR  very  able  to 

as  a  previous  condition  to  the  laying    state  what  it  was.     In  his  opinion, 

them  down,  that  ^000  foreigners    the  act  of  settlement  was  a  contract 

then  in  the  kingdom  should  be  im-    betweei)  the  crown  and  the  people  of 

mediately  sent  out  of  it.     If  we    these  realms,  equally  binding  upon 

looked  to  later  periods,  passing  over    both,  and  on  which  the  right  of  al- 

many  important  intervening  stages,    legiance  essentially  depended.    As 

and  coming  down  to  that  ssra  of    to  the  practice  of  enlistingforeigners 

struggle  and  difficulty,  the  reign  of    at  the  same  time  that  the  govern* 

Chailes  I.  dignitied  indeed  by  some    ment  was  prosecuting  our  o«  n  sea- 

with  tlie  title  of  martyr,  but' who    men  for  higlMreason  in  serving  un^ 

appeared  to  him  to  be  only  a  martyr    der  the  enemy,  it  appeared  to  him 

« to  his  own  obstinacy;  if. the  house    to  be  altogether  unjustifiable.     He 

would  refer  lo  the  famous  remon*    could  not  perceive  the  analogy  ber 

strance  of.  1641,  they  would  find    tween  this  case  and  the    o&nces 

that  one  of  the  grand  grievances    constituting,  on  other  occasions,  the 

then  complained  ofwas  the  employ,    crime  of  high-treason ;     and   he 

^ent  of  Foreign  troops,  and  tliis  afr    hoped  this  consideration  might  serve 

tenK'ards  formed  one  of  the  charges    to  prevent   the  execution   of   the 

against  that  misguided   monarch,    sailors  lately  tried    and  convicted. 

It  we  referred  to  the  period  of  the    With  respect  to  the  material  part  of 

reformation  and  the  brilliant  reign    the  question,  he  was  inclined  to  ar« 

of  Elizabeth,  who  had  certainly  to    gtie  very  differently}  from  the  consi« 

frontend  with  enemies  as  numerous    derationoftl^  perilous  and.distress'* 

^nd  powerful  comparatively  as  those    ed  state  of  the  country.    He  would 

who  now  threaten  oar  independence,    say  in  sirch  circumstances.  Adhere  to 

when  Spain,-  assisted  by  the  machl-    your  fundahnental   laws,    temove 

nations  of  the  Guises,  threatened    those  gtievances  which  are  notori* 

the  liberties  of  Europe ;  when  Scot-    ous,  and  which  excite  the  murmurs 

}and  was  divided,  and  Ireland  yet    and  the  loud  complaints  of  the  peo? 

fp^re  disturbed  tlian  at  present;  that    pie,  and  strengthen  their  affections 

Vfis^  qvieen  placed  not  her  depend*    towards  you  by  an  unremitting  sur 

enpe  on  foreigners,  but  appealed  to    tention  to  their  interests  and  desrres. 

|he  constitution,  and  to  the  people    Instead  ofaUthis,it  was  now  recom- 

in  whose  hearts  si^e  reigned,  fof  a^    IM^ded  to  v^  to  ^smiss  the  act  <^ 

settlement 
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Mtlrawnt  as  inconvenient,  and  to  his  ptocedure.  He  had  heard  that 
tnarda^lRit  the  establishment  of  a  a  vast  number  of  prisoners  had  been 
Foreign  deipotism,  by  the  erectbia  sent  from  the  hulks  to  different 
«f  a  domestic  ona  among  ourselves,  reelments,  and  thnt  a  gnat  number 
Ht  bad  DOW  only  just  to  notice  the  of  free  pardons  had  been  granted  t 
objection  nf  the  noble  lord,  f^und-  nay,  that  no  less  than  140  convicts 
edon  die  danger  of  publication,  and  had  been  enlisted  into  one  regiment. 
*oold  beg  l»ve  to  ask,  were  they  He  wielied  to  guard  himself  from 
Mahcady  in  the  army  list  ^  misrepresentation;  he  did  not  »af 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer    that  it  was  impolitic  or  univise  to 
nid,  the  quctuon  was  not  whether     send  persons  to  a  certain  limit  ^m 
tlieacti  of  the  44th  and  46th  of  the    the  hulks  to  the  ranks  of  the  arm^ 
pmnt  reign  ought  to  be  repealed,     and  navy,  nor  did  he  dispute  the 
l>K  whether  they  justified  th«  prac-     prerogative  of  granting  free  par- 
bee  mw  adopted.     Did  the  facts  of    dons:  he  complained  only  of  the 
tbe  a*  made  out  before  the  house    excess  to  v^icn  the  measure  had 
;ti9ifyibedescTiptionofthehonour-    been  carried)  he  insisted  that  the 
tUc  baronet  (sir  F.  Burdett^  in    prerogative    should    be    exercised 
mti^  >n  the  fences  of  the  coosti-    with  a  caution  equal  to  that  of  tht 
tioioa  broken  down^    If  the  noble    judge  and  jury  at  the  time  of  trial. 
M  dioaght  fit,  he  might  attempt     But  had  such  caution  been  exer- 
ta  get  the  3d  section  repealed.  All     cised?    Had  care  been  taken  to  in- 
Aat  be  (Mr.  Perceval)  contended    vestigate  the  particular  conduct  of 
ff  Was,   that  as  the  I.tw  stood,     individual  convicts,  and  all  the  fa- 
|DTeriuueut  were  justifiable  in  en-    vourahle  circumstancet  of  their  re- 
Hiog  foreigners  into  British  regi-    spectivecases^Hadapplicationbeen 
toeati.  But  admitting  that  foreign-    made  to  the  judges  on  this  subject  t 
tn  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into     No  such  thing.     Mr.  Graham  had 
Sritisfa  regiments,  still  the  extent  to     suggestedthe  propriety  of  discharg- 
*hid)  they  were  admitted  was  of    ing  them.   Mr.  Graham's  character 
■material  Consequence.     If  this  pre-    stood  deservedly  high,  nor  was  it 
vailed  only  to  a  onall  extent,  there     his   intention  to  impeach  It ;  but 
Blight bedielessreasonforalterinj;     Mr.  Graham's  visits  to  ih«  hulks 
tbe  law.     He  doubted  whether  it    were  only  quarterly,  nor  could  he 
ns  possible  to  return  all  the  fo-     know  any  thing  of  the  convicts, 
wigiien  employed  in  our  service,     except  from  the  persons  who  had 
IS  many  of  them   might  be   un-    the  superintendance  of  them ;  and 
kaown  even  to  their  officers ;   and     were  tnese  the  persons  to  discrimt- 
>t  would  be  necessary  to  send  to     nate  the  shades  of  character,  and 
Fonngal  and  to  the  East  and  West    to  be  intni&ced  with  the  enercise  of 
hidits,  before  a  complete  return     this  important  prerogative  f   Was 
not  the  system  productive  of  mis- 
chief to  the  administration  of  the 
penal  bw,  and  to  die  interests  of 
the  army  into  which  those  convicts 
were  enlisted }   It  openedadoorto 
partiality,  or  something  worse,  as 
the  hulks  could  not  be  coosidersd 
a  good  school  of  reform.  To  what 
conditioa  were    those  officers  re- 
.    L.  3  dustd* 
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ducedy  whOf  after  spending  much  indocedy  by  loss  of  character^  to 
time  and  exertion  09  the  order  and  have  recourse  to  their  old  habits, 
discipline  of  their  corps,  wereobliged  By  enlistment  in  the  army  this  ob- 
to  receive  one  or  two  hundred  con-  jection  was  done  away*    The  right 
victsfromthehulks^whocouldhard*  hon.  secretary  then  stated,  that  the 
iy  be  supposed  to  have  forgotten  hulks,  as  a  prison*  were  considetably 
the  infamoushabits  which  consigned  reformed  since  the  superintendance 
them  to  that  confinement  ?  He  con-  of  Mr.  Graham.    He  read  a  letter 
eluded  by  moving  for  a  return  of  from  a  clergyman,  describing  the 
all  the  convicts  under  sentence  of  improved  and  moral  habits  of  two 
transportation,  who  since  January  men  who  had  been  dischareed  from 
1810  had  been  discharged  from  the  that  prison,  and  observeo,  he  had 
hulks  and  sent  to  the  army,  and  who  been  informed  that  several  respect- 
had  received  free  pardon,  specifying  able  tradesmen  had  taken  sitch  dis- 
the  grounds  of  their  convictions.  charged  convicts  into  their  hoDses, 
Mr.  Ryder  had  in  private^  and  and  iiad  trusted  them  with  their 
must  in  public,  deprecate  such  a  property,  without  reason  to  repent 
motion.     He  had  merely  followed  of  such  confidence.     It  was  also 
the  example  of  other  secretaries  of  very  rarely  that  such  persons  apo- 
state in  the  honie  department,  and  peared  a  second  time  before  a  court 
that  too  not  to  such  an  extent  as  of  justice.     If  such  was  the  case* 
formerly :  for  he  wag  informed  by  was  he  not  justified  in  stating  that 
an  hon.  friend,  that  at  some  former  the  hulks,  if  not  the  best  of  pos- 
period  500  had  been  at  once  sent  sible  regulations,  was.  yet  produc* 
to  the  army.    The  truth  was,  that  tiv^  of  some  moral  reform  ? 
Mr.  Graham,  whose  character  stood  After  a  discussion  of  some  length 
so  deservedly  high,  had  stated  that  the  motion  was  put  and  negatived, 
there  were  many  persons  confined  On  the  13th  of  Mard,  upon 
in  the  liulks,  who  had  been  distin-  the  third  readinc  of  the  mutiny 
guished  for  their  good  conduct,  a!?d  bill,  sir .  Francis  Burdett,  in  again 
who  he  conceived  would  be  good  calling  the  attention  of  the  house 
soldiers.  This,  on  inquiry,  was  found  to  the  system  of  military  fioggtng^^ 
to  be  cerrect,  and  numbers  were  which  from  a  sacrifice  to  feelings 
suffered' tQ  enlist,  on  the  condition  that  did  them  honour  gentlemen 
of  serving  for  life.     The  former  by  a  sort  of  circumlocution  usually 
condition   used   to  be*    that  they  denominated  corporal  punishment^ 
should  serve  abroad  for  life ;  but  felt  that  he  was  discharging  an  im-. 
this,  as  it  took  from  them  all  hope  port  ant  duty  to  the  army  and  t<^ 
of  revisiting  their  native  country,  the  country.    In  the  eye  of  the  lavr 
had  been  found  productive  of  bad  this  mode  of  "punishment  carried 
efiects,  and  the  present  condition  with  it  a  degree  of  infamy  and  re* 
was  thought  more  politic ;  and  in-  proach  whicn  disqualified  the  ob* 
deed  he  must  say,  that  there  was  jects  of  it  from  some  of  their  mos^ 
ho  principle  more  dangerous  than  important  duties  as  citizens ;  an4 
the  exclusion  of  the  hope,  that  a  among  others,  sir  William  Black «» 
man,  by  amending  his  conduct^  stone  had  said,  that  such  an  accu «. 
should  not  be  able  to  better  his  sation  was  a  proper  challenge  to  st 
condition.     It  had  been  objected,  juror.     Such  a  circumstance  was 
that  persons  let  loose  upon  society  .  now  of  much  consequence,  as  by^ 
after  conficemeot  in  the  iiulks^  were  recrat  laws  all  men  above  the  ag^ 
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oT  IS  jtxn  were  nude  sabject  to  flogged,  because  tli^  felt  it  to  their 
ailiury  law.  How  the  practice  honour,  as  well  as  to  ihcir  imeiest,' 
was  origiiully  introduced,  it  was  to  conduct  theinselves  in  ^uch'a 
noteasf  to  determine;  he  belieTed  .  manner  as  not  to  rhk  their  dis- 
it  to  be  of  early  ijivention ;  but  niiscal.  On  a  former  night  the 
aldionjrh  ta  the  dm  instance  the  judge  advocate  had  eipressed  his 
mfiictkin  was  comparatively  slightt  satisfaction,  that  only  eight  cases 
it  had  increased,  as  might  naturally  had  occurred  within  a  year,  of  sen- 
hare  been  expected,  in  so  rapid  a  tences  to  floeglng  by  general  count- 
n^  that  it  had  now  arrived  at  a  marUal.  This  statenqenc  was  doub^ 
height  at  which. humanity  shud*  lessconect;  buttfaehon.gentteman 
dera.  Ihe  hem.  baronet  felt  great  did  not  on  that  occasion  venture  to 
dificulty  in  bringing  his  mina  to  a  state  how  many  men  had  been 
§ia»e  argument  upon  a  subject  flogged  by  order  of  regimental 
tram  which  k  revolted  w'ith  horror,  courts-martial ;  and  it  very  rarely 
aadhefcit  little  hope  of  convincing  happened,  according  to  the  autho- 
tlie  understandings  of  those  whtf  rity  of  gcii.  Stewart,  that  the  sub- 
bad  been  able  so  to  subdue  their  ject  was  brought  before  the  higher 
fediiigs  as  to  submit  to  cold  rca-  tribunal.  With  regard  to  the  efiect 
Knuag»  and  abstruse  calculations,  of  this  system,  the  military  men 
By  statute  books  it  appeared,  that  with  whom  he  (sir  F.  fiurdettl  had 
iitvgmg  in  the  army  was  a  modem  conversed,  uiui  voci  agreed  that  ic 
rebmnent]  for  by  the  acts  of  18  had  been  grossly  abused,  although 
Henry  VI.  5  Henry  VII.  2  and  3  some  of  them  were  of  opinion  that 
Edward  VI.  3  Henry  VIII.  and  it  was  not  possible  to  abolish  it. 
35  of  Philip  and  Mary,  desertion  Written  authorities  of  men  of  the 
and  other  ofibnces  by  soldiers  were  most  distinguished  military  talents  ' 
punished  as  felonies  -after  the  ver-  and  experience  might  bn  quoted 
diet  of  a  jury.  He  believed  that  without  end.  The  person  who  Hrst 
evraiathearmiesof  the  great  duke  censured  the  flogging  of  soldiers 
of  Marlborough,  whose  achieve-  -was  major  James,  in  1798;  and 
menu  had  been  re-echoed  from  all  since  his  limL-  the  subject  had  beea 
uvnersof  the  universe,  punishtfient  most  ably  and  eloquently  treated 
by  flogging  was  unknown ;  and  he  by  many  oncers,  among  whom 
had  heard  from  persons  now  living,  were  generals  Cuckbuni,  Stewart, 
that  in  their  youth  it  was  so  un-  and  sir  -  Robert  Wilson,  who  all 
common  in  die  army,  that  they  agreed  that  it  wiis  highly  deiri- 
eould  remember  only  a  solitary  in-  mental  j  that  the  man  who  su^red 
staitce,  and  after  the  sentence  had  the  punishment  felt  himself  de- 
l>een  carried  into  effect  the  criminal  graded  among  bis  companions,  and 
*as  drummed  out  of  the  army,  often  having  been  thus  punished 
la  the  present~day,  however,  to  for  a  slight  offence,  found  all  at- 
"ment  tempts  to-  reclaim  his  character 
ather  rain,  and  abandoned  himself  to  de- 
The  gravity  of  the  most  enormous  kind, 
vhole  The  hon.  baronet  had  been  told, 
id  of  and  he  doubted  not  the  fact,  that  a 
ade-  man  who  had  suffered  ai  the  hal- 
!  per-  berts,  aftei  the  lapse  of  many  years 
were  had  been  known  to  shed  t^ars  at  the 
L  4       -     ntentioa 
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mention  of  his  -disgrace.  Did  these  reply  m'the  words  of  a  dfstingurshed 
brave  men,  who  upheld  the  ancient  officer,  who  wrote  in  Jameses  Mili- 
glory  of  the  British  arms,  merit  a  tary  Dictionary,  "What  will  I  sub* 
treatment  ^  degrading  to  huma-  stitute?  I  say,  Abolish  it:  I  will  not 
nity,  which,  when  innicted  upon  trust  myself  to  reaSv")n  upon  the 
brutes,  conld  not  fail  to  excite  pity  I  subject."     If,  however,   ne  were 
in  the  best  reeiments  tlie  use  of  ^he  pressed,  he  would  answer,  Sub$ti<» 
cat-o'-nine-tails  was  unknown.   He  tute  reward  for  punishments :  make 
was  happy  to  say,  however,  that  the  situation  of  a  soldier  more  de- 
the  sense  of  oppressions  by  their  sirable :  when  he  enters  the  army* 
officers,  formerly  felt  by  the  men,  if  he  Jiould  survive,  let  him  look 
(which  frequently  creatc^d  what  was  forward  to  an  age  of  ease,  and  not 
tailed  mutiny,  but  in  reality  was  of  penury.    At  present  an  old  sol-^ 
nothing  but  discontent  at  supposed  dier,  who  had  shed  his  best  blood 
injustice,)    had   been   greatly   re-'  in  the  service,  maimed  and  crippled, 
moved :  but  still  the  private  soldier  •  was  frequently  compelled  to  limp 
was  in  an  unprotected  state ;  if  he  out  the  rest  of  his  life  upon  a  mi* 
.died  under  the  lash,  no  person  was  serable  pittance  of  6d,  or  9d.  per 
answerable,  no  coroner  was  ^um-  day,  without  being  cheered  by  one 
xnoned,  nor  was  the  cause  of  his  ray  of  hope,  or  animated  by  the 
death  at  all   legally  ascertamed.  refkscted  hghts  of  one  pleasing  re- 
The  reply  usually  made  to  a  pro-  membrance.    Men  who  in  the  day- 
posed  abolition  of-  flogging  was  an  of  fife  had  defied  death,  and  fear* 
oeconomical  one.    It  was  said  that  lessly  rushed  upon  the- enemy,  even 
the  number  of  men  could  not  be  at  the  cannon*s  mouth,  surely  de- 
spared  that  would  be  shot,  if  death  served  a  better  fate  than  in  the  dark 
were  substituted.    The  reply  was  night  of  tlieir  existence  to  become 
fallacious ;  for  how  was  it  possible  as  it  were  the  beacon  to  their  fel- 
to  make  a  comparison,  when  die  low-creatures,    warning   them    of 
nutnber  of  men  that  were  killed  by  dangers  which,  if  overcome,  would 
the  cat-o*-nine-tails  was  unknown  ?  gain  them  little  honour  and  less 
How  many  noble  spirits  also  were  reward.     It  was  not  necessary  to 
Itilled  and  borne  down  by  the  weight  refer  to  foreign  countries  to  prove 
of  the  degradation !    If  death  were  that  military  flogging  was  unnece^ 
substituted,   at    least   punishment  sary.  The  dul^e  of  Gloucester  had 
would  cease  with  life ;  but  under  long  abolished  it,  and  that  regiment 
the  lash,  a  man  mieht  finger  froih  was  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
time  to  time  until  at  length  life  bebt  in  the  service.     Such  was  its 
was  fiterdly  flogged  out  of  him  excellent  discipline,  that  when  lord 
by  inches.     Some  gentlemen,  af-  Wellington  found  it  necessary  to 
fecting  to  be  tender  of  human  life,  punish  two  Soldiers  with  death,  in 
were  prodigal  of  human  feeling^-^  Porcus^al,  he  in  general  orders  di&o 
they  were  for  continuing  the  dis*  pensed  with  the  attendance  of  one 
grai:eful  system,  without  consider-  of  the  battalions  of  the  regiment  df 
ing  the  effect  it  would  have  upon  his  royal  highness.  'He  had  always 
recruits,  who  would  refuse  to  enlist  tmderstood   also,    that    the   com<» 
when  threatened  with  the  halberts,  mander  m  chief,  the  duke  of  York» 
unless  an  enormous  boimty  were  was  a  sincere  adrocate  for  the  abo* 
given.   If  he  were  asked  what  sub-  lition  pf  flogging ;  and  if  regular 
stitute  he  v^uld  offer,  lie  should  returns  were  laid  before  hts  royal 

high] 
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^gbnes  of  the  nnmber  (rf  men  circumsianees  would  aJmiti  there 

puniched  bf  Tegimental  as  well  m  had  been,  and  still  was,  every  d'li- 

b»  geoAal  couris-martSal,  the  Hon.  position  on  the  part  of  those  who 

biroiiet  had    little  doubt  that  it  administered  mintial  hiw,  to  dim'- 

voold  scMTi  be  effected,  if  ministers,  nish  the  number  of  cases  in  which 

from  their  imprudence  and  igno-  flog^ng  was  inflicted.   Hetbonght 

noce,  did  not  render  it  necessary  that  if  it  were  taken  entirely  out  of 

that  it  dould  be  for  a  time  conti-  the  military  code,  it  would  be  re- 

noed. — Aftertrcatingmoreatlarge  moved  only  to  subuituie  an  arbi- 

OD  the  subject)  he  said  he  should  trary  power  in  its  stead ;  whereas 

therefore  propose  a  clause,  the  ob-  now  the  men  knew  that  they  wonld 

JKt  of  which-vaj  to  expunge  that  be  legally  and  solemnly  tried,  and 

pontdimeni  Irom  our  military  code,  that  conviction  produced  the  most 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton  began  by  beneScial  efiects.  The  hon.  baronet 

obsRving,   that  the  hon.  baronet  sopposed  he  should  be  told  in  reply^ 

bad  called  his  motion  an  appeal  to  orthe  ba,dness  of  the  men,  and  of 

ibebcait  rather  than  to  the  judge-  the  cheapness  of  the  piinishmenl. 

■nmi;  he  theught  it  an  appeal  to  He  knew  not,  however,  what  right 

lliepassions  rather  than  to  the  rea-  he  had  to  suppose  any  such  repTyj 

too.    With  Tcgaid  to  what  had  and  he  could  only  say,  that  die  sup- 

bllen  from  him  in  the  course  of  his  position    agreed    with   the    whow 

ipeech,  he  was  confident  there  was'  tenour  of  his  speech  that  night,  io 

Mthiog  from  which  theSrmy  would  which  he  had  constantly  answered, 

rtcol  witli  more  horror  than  the  by  anticipauon,  his  own  arguments. 

dif^ustin^,  odious,'  and  degiadtng  He  had  alluded  to  the  introduction 

pistiire  vrhidi  the  hon.  baronet  had  of  men  from  the  hulks ;  but  bad 

drawn  of  it.  Was  it  to  be  endured,  the  hon.  baronet  been  in  his  place 

tint)  British  soldier  should  be  com-  when  that  discussion  took  place,  he 

pared  to  2  West-India  slave,  and  would  have  known  that  the  govem- 

decUred  his  inferior  ?  Wonld  the  ment  did  not  infuse  such  bad  ma- 

inny  believe  the  hon.  baronet  in  teriats  into  the  army  as  he  seemed 

thi^  or  thank  him  for  it  i  Was  it  to  suf^ose.   As  to  Ine  civil  disqua- 

not  a  degradation  more  complete  lification  wliich   he  had  asserted^ 

tikan  any  thing  which  had  called  upon  the  authority  of  Blackstone. 

forth  the  hon-  baronet's  animad-  u  the  consequence  of  flogging,  viz. 

»er>ioos  that  night  i  Happily,  how-  that  a  man  who  had  been  flogged 

ever,  for  the  honour  or  the  army,  might  be  challenged  as  a  juror,  he 

it  was  as  false  as  it  was  degrading,  beheved  it  would  be  found   dut 

^  bo^.  baronet  bad  ^d,  that  judge  Blackstone  did  not  allude  to 

tnm  vho  had  undergone  corporal  military  flogging,  but  to  flogging 

pnmhtneitt  were  nev«-  afterwards  for  civil  offences.     He  concioded 

red,  by  declaring  that  he  thonghc  the 

iiat  proposition  of  the  hon.  baronet  Ut- 

rdt,  tetly  inadmissible,  and  should  tbere- 

een  fore  give  it  his  most  unqualified 

ion-  dissent. 

the  Sir  Samuel  RomiUy  ttk  it  bii 

}m>  dutjr  to  support  the  clause  proposed 

act.  by  Uie  hon. baronet ;  butbeb^ged 

r  as  to  be  uoderitood  a*  net  adopting 
any 
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any  of.  the  obj^cUonable-  matter  Several  other  members  spokct 
ivith  which  he  had  been  given  to  when  the  house  divided :  ^ 
timierstand .  the  hon.  baronet  had  For  the  cbose  -  -  S 
introduced  it*  The  clause  proposed '  Against  it  •  -  -  79 
by  the  hon.  baronet,  however,  went  — 
simply  to  declare  that  the  punish-  Majority  -  tS 
ment  of  flogging  ought  to  be  abo-  March  16.  Hieean  of  Liverpool, 
libbed ;  and  if  he  must  vote,  that  it  in  the  house  of  lords,  rose,  in  re- 
ought,  or  that  it  ought  not,  to  be  ,ference  to  a  message  from  the  prince 
abolished,  he  was  bound'in  duty  to  regent,  and  said;  I  certainly,  my 
say  that  it  ought.  It  was  impos«  lords,  feel  it  uimecessary  to  tike  up 
sible  not  to  feel  that  it  was  a  pu-  jrour  time,  under  the  circumstances 
nishment  of  the  most  ighominious  m  which  the  present  subject  comes 
lundV  ^d  it  must  be  a  subject  before  tis,  at  any  length  in  dis- 
deeply  to  be  deployed  incieed,  if  cussing  its  merits.  What  the  mess" 
such  a  punishment  was  indispensable  sage  of  bis  royal  highness  the  prince 
in  a  profession  in  which  it  was  so  regent  refers  to,  is  a  proposed  con- 
necessary  to  cultivate  a  high  sense  tiuuance  of  that  support  and  as- 
i}f  honour.  While  he  disapproved  sistance  that  was  afforded  by  par- 
6f  such  a  punishment  altogether,  liament  and  the  prince  re^nl  to 
(lowever,  what  he  principafiy  ob-  Portugal  in  the  last  year.  On  such 
iected  to  was  the  excessive  use  of ,  an  occasiou,  my  lords,  I  think  there 
It.  Instances,  he  said,  could  be  can  be  but  one  feeling  in  this  house, 
pointed  out,  where  the  punishment  which  is,  that  what  has  been  so  given 
of  floggingcailsed  death  with  shock*  to  our  faithful  allies,  who  have  stood 
ing  aggravations.  The  honourable  so  honourably  and  steadily  by  us, 
and  leamied  gentleman  haid  said,  under  the  most  arduous  and  difii* 
he  had  read,  since  this  discussion  cult  ciratmstances,  was  axt  aid  not 
had  been  last  before  the  house,  a  given  in  vain,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
statement  by  one  of  the  missionaries  that  it  has  answered  ev^ry  purpose 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  who  that  was  expected  from  it.  On 
had  been  called  in  to  attend  two  former  occasions,  your  lordships 
soldiers^  whofor  offences  committed  may  recollect  that  the  disclisstons 
by  thi^m  had  been  sentenced  by  a  on  this  subject  principally  .turned 
court-martial,^  the  one  to  be  shot,  pn  one  point,  namely,  the  practica- 
andtheother  to  receive  1000  lashes,  bility  of  the  object  for  .which  tlie 
After  224  of  the  number  ordered  aid  was  afforded. '  No  man,  how- 
had  been  inflicted,  the  surgeon  in-  ever,  who  looks  at  the  history  of 
terfered,  and  no  further  punishment  the  country,  in  the  stite  of  its  en« 
iook  place ;  but,  in  consequence  of  gagements,  as  existing  for  centu- 
the  lashes  so  mflicted,  the  unfortu-  ries,  can  be  but  aware,  that  nothing 
nate  man  died.  '  Here,  then,  the  was  of  more  importance,  or  more 
sentence  of  the  court-martial  went  affecting  (save  the  immediate  de» 
to  impose  a  punishment  four  times  fence  of  this  country  itself)  to  the 
greater  than  God  enabled  a  human  vital  interests  of  the  British  exopire, 
creature  to  endure.  He  disapproved  than  the  defence  of  Portugal;  I 
of  flogging,  altogether;  but  if  it  mean,  more  important  for  conti- 
^ou Id  not  be  totally  abolished,  let  it  ncntal  objects,  provided  it  were 
be  limited  in  extent,  and  imposed  practicable  to  act  upon  iu  The 
only  where  an  army  was  on  service,  question  always  muss  come,  as  to 

-  .  the 
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dte  pncticd)3it7t  or  cbance  of  the    dn  its  mott  able  sad  veteran  com- 

pncticabilitr,  of  tlie  object  which     manders,  and  under  the  most  cri- 

m  eoatend  for.  We  now,  my  lords,     tical  and  trying  circumstances.     I 

ban  ample  cipeneDce  on  this  !ub-     speak  upon  the  authority  of  the 

ject,  and  that  experience  leads  to     most  able  and  intelligent  officers. ' 

ifas  conclusion — that  the  defence  of    We  have   seen  them    at   Barossa 

Ponogal,  under  lord  WeUinnoiti    ino&t  intrepidly  attacking  a  formi- 

•nd  acting  upon  the  principles  of    dable  force  of  the  enemy,  most  ad- 

tfaai  great  and  distinguished  officer,    vanrageously  posted,  and  attacking 

ntdsupponinghiminhisKreatand     the  flanks  of  that  enemy.     Upon 

Ta.-iotts  exertions,  is  an  object  prac-    that  occasion,  and  upon  every  otnnv 

ticable  to  the  arms  of  this  country,     the  Portuguese  military  proved  it- 

llu  next  question  refers  to  that  of    self  equal  to  combating  the  proudest 

tbe  subsidies,  or  support  given  that    b-Jttalions  of  F'rance.     I  refer,  my 

way  for  the  mainrenance  of  her    lords,  to  those  leading  considera- 

fdrcet,   and   improvement  of  her     tions  generally,  feeling  it  would  be 

nilitary  system ;  and  how  far  that     a  waste  of  your  time  to  enter  upon 

ol^ect  has  been  obtained,  in  ren-    any  particular  details.     These  re- 

dtring  the  military  assistance  to  be    suits,  however,  are  established,  that 

iffbroed  by  Portugal  independent    the  defence  of  the  kingdom  of  Por- 

•f  the  British  armies.     And  upon     [ugal  is  practicnble,  and  Th:il  the 

die  second  object   I  likewise  say     Purtuguese  government  has  aided 

tbere  can  be  no  difit:rciice  of  opi-    most   essentidlly   in  that  defence. 

nJoo.    About  rwo  years  ago  opi-    UnJerthesecircumslancesiIcannM 

niais  were  eniert:iined    by  some     believe  [here  exists  a  doubt  in  the 

niEn  in  pailijmeni,  and  even  by  of-     minds  of  muny  men,  that  we  are 

Gcere  who  bad  served  in  that  coun-    doinir  too  nii^ch  fur  an  ancient  ally 

ttj,  that  it  was  im^nicii cable  to    — ^in  ally  always  remarkable  for 

prodoce  a  Portuguese  firce  capable    the  fidelity  of  her  adherence  to  her 

1/ co-operating  with  u  Briiiili  power    engagemcnti,  and  who,  by  her  con. 

mtbe  way  we  see  it  has  done.    To     duct  under  the  particular  circuin- 

their  own  honour,  some  of  the  of-     stances  of  the  case,  presents  an  ad- 

ficers  to  whom  1  allude  have  al*    dicioiial  claim  to  our  assistance  and 

knved  their  mistakes  in   that  re-    consideration.     Your  lordships  are 

speci.    But  what,  my  lords,  I  ask,    aware,  that  soon  after  the  necessary 

hu  been  the  result,  with  a  view    retirement  of  the   prince  of  that 

tilher  to  Portugal,  to  ourselves,    country,  it  was  occupied  by  the 

or  to  tbe  ultimate  deliverance  of    French  armies,  and  of  the  conse- 

KntiDental  Europe,  could  her  na>     quences  of   that  occupation,    the 

great  difficulties  which  every  whete 

obtained ;  and  it  cannot  be  a  matter 

of  surprise  that,  tmder  such  circunv 

stances,  the  objects,  since  obtained, 

could  not  be  achieved  at  once,  but 

by  a  system  of  perseverance  and 

attention  to  the  most  minute  details, 

through  which  the  eieitioai  made 

have  been  sSectual  for  their  objects. 

But  your  lordships  would  be  much 

mistaken  were  you  to  (uppoi*  that 
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the  grants  made  last  jrear,  and  now 
proposed  to  be  continuedy  are  alone 
sufficient.  The  government  of  that 
country  applied;  in  addition  to  oui* 
mnts^noiesss^sumthanlySOOyOOOA 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
its  military  system.  I  think  it  right 
to  statCt  my  lords,  that  we  are  not 
giving  money  for  those  who  are 
doing  nothing  for  themselves.  I 
shall  trouble  your  lordships  with 
no  remarks  in  addition  upon  the 


subject,  but  move  the  address  t<> 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  regentf, 
which  I  deem  proper  and  suitable 
for  the  occasion.  The  noble  secre* 
tary  of  state  then  moved  an  address 
correspcmding  with  the  tehour  and 
object  of  his  royal  highnesses  mes* 
saee»  and  assuring  him  of  the  cheer^ 
ful  concurrence  of  the  house,  which 
was  unanimously  carried*  A  simi* 
lar  address  was  carried  ncm,  con* 
in  the  other  house. 


CHAPTER  IV; 

Debate  on  Lord  Boringdon's  Motion  on  the  Prince  Regenf^s  Letter-^  Mr. 
PercevaVs  Motion  for  a  Provision  for  the  Princessei^^Mr.  Banlei*s  Motion 
for  rigulaiing  Sinecure  Places — Debate  on  the  Sicilian  Suhu^^^on  tBe  Gold* 
Coin  Bill — on  the  Expenses  of  the  Barrack  DeparttAent — on  Earl  Grey*i 
Motion  respecting  Forgeries  on  the  Bank  of  England— on  Mr,  Wytme^s  Mo" 
iion  resecting  Colonel  M^Mabon^s  Appcintnunt — Sir  John  Newport^ s  Mb* 
iion  on  Public  Defaulters — Debate  on  Mr.  Bennefs  Motion  on  corporal  Pu^ 
nisbments  in  the  Army — on  the  ^Earl  of  Donoughmore* s  Motion  for  a  Cotm" 
mittee  to  consider  the  Laws  imposing  ctvil  Disabilities^  on  Catholics* 


THE  debates  to  be  recorded  in 
this  chapter  were,  in  some  in« 
stances,  carried  on  with  a  degree 
of  violence  not  very  common  in 
parliament:  in  the  discussion  re- 
nting to  an  establishment  for  the 
princesses  much  was  said  respecting 
the  princess  of  Wales,  and  those  in- 
vestigations which  have  during  the 
year  181S  occupied  so  much  time 
in  the  house  of  commons,  and  which 
it  will  be  our  duty  to  record  in  an 
ensuing  volume.  On  the'  cadiolic 
Question  we  haVe  room  only  for  a 
m^re  sketch  of  the  speeches  of  lord 
Donoughmore  and  his  royal  high- 
ness the  duke  of  Sussex :  we  regret 
that  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to 
enter  further  on  this  subject,  which 
appears  to  ^ain  more  mterest  the 
ottener  it  is  debated. 


March  19.  Lord  Boringdon,  ia 
the  house  of  peers,  rose  and  said^ 
that  the  motion  he  was  about  to 
make  originated  entirely  with  kim« 
self:  it  was  not  the  suggestion  of 
any  man,  or  set  of  men^  in  or  out 
of  the  house.  It  originated  in  the 
deep  sense  which  he  had  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  some  efixnt  to 
dispel  the  gloom  of  our  present 
prospects,  and  avert,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  calamity  that  could  befaU 
us — no  less  a  calamity  than  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 
eventual  dismemberment  and  dis* 
solution  of  this  empire.  This  ^trta 
the  fearful  calsmiity  which  he  con^ 
templated :  in  his  view  of  the  case^ 
It  was  the  eflect  which  mu!%  be  pro^ 
duced  by  au  adherence  to  (he  pm» 
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Ktit  fjitem  of  exclusion,  and  aa    tempt  of  the  law,  borderin?  oa  im 
effect  whicb  it  wu  cdculated  to     surrcccion.     At  a  time  when  we 


produce  at  3  much  earlier  period  vere  not  only  at  war  with  a  power 
ihan  many  imagined.  It  was  under  whose  dominioni  were  more  exten- 
tttii  itTODg  impression,  wbether  er-  sive  than  those  of  Charlemagne* 
nneousor  not,  that  he  humbly  pre-  but  also  with  every  potentate  of 
wmed  to  solicit  their  lordships'  fa*  Europe  except  those  of  the  penin- 
vourable  induleence.  What  wen  lula,  this  was  an  appalling  state  of 
ibe  proipects,  be  asked,  which  the  things ;  but  the  most  appalline  cir^ 
taaMTT  exhibited ;  ajid  what  the  cumsiance  was,  that  while  almoic 
tpipioms  by  which  these  prospects  the  whole  population  of  the  conti* 
had  been  clouded  ?  The  extensive  nent  of  Europe  was  united  against 
cdIodj  of  Jara  had  been  wrested  these  islands,  whose  numbers  were 
ftom  the  enemyt  and  added  to  the  so  small  in  proportion,  and  not- 
dominions  of  the  British.  Though  withstanding  the  general  com* 
I  roimidablc  navy  had  been  pee-  pleiion  of  tne  limeSf  one>four[h  of 
patd  in  the  ports  of  the  enemy,  our  population  was  excluded  from 
the  British  navy  had  been  every  the  pale  of  the  constitution— ez- 
«)iere  triumphant ;  the  enemy's  eluded  by  various  laws,  founded 
ihtpi  only  quilted  their  ports  to  on  causes  and  principles  which  had 
enter  those  of  Great  Britain,  The  long  ceased  to  operati.'—-lawt  which 
aloaial  power  of  the  enemy  had  had  relation  only  to  the  peculiar 
been  literally  annihilated  all  over  circumstances  of  the  aee  iq  wl.'.ch 
■be  {lobe.  Portugal  had  been  they  were  enacted,  and  the  conti* 
wittted  from  the  mtUtary  occupa*  nuance  of  which,  till  this  day,  wai 
tim  of  the  French;  and  in  the  a  scandid  to  the  nation,  and  a  serious 
■emh  year  of  the  war,  and  in  the  detriment  to  the  political  power  of 
fiwrth  year  trf  its  existence  in  the  the  country.  It  was  under  tliese 
ptnioala,  not  only  had  Portugal  ci re un.' stances  that,  according  to  an 
been  ddended,  but  our  armies  had  authentic  though  not  officiai  docu- 
OD  evBy  occasion— and  tho.%  occa-  ment,  it  appeared,  ihat  his  royal 
aoBj  had,  as  their  lordships  knew,  bighne'.s  the  prince  regent  had  ex-  ~ 
eAenoccurred^— covered  themsL'lves  pres:>td  his  wish  that  ;l  government 
vitb  glory  in  the  territory  of  Spain,  should  be  formed  on  an  extended  , 
The  operations  of  the  war  in  that  and  limited  basis.  A  negotiation 
Vnti  were  conducted  by  one  of  was  accordingly  set  on  fboi,  in  or- 
the  fittt  generals  of  the  a^i  whose  der  to  carry  (his  desirable  (.Lject 
■mces  were  still  at  the  disposal  of  into  eSect.  That  negotiution  bad 
lucumtry.  What  was  the  fKcture  tmfortunatcly  failed,  and  the  wishes 
OB  the  oUKff  band?  Commercial  of  the  prince  regent,  and  the  ex- 
''         "  '  DUr    pectacionsof  the  country,  had  been 

o  a  disappointed.  It  was  from  the  pe. 
riv-  riod  of  the  failure  of  this  negotia* 
ent .  tion  that  he  dated  the  commence. 
;y;  ment  of  those  alarming  symptoms 
ei<  to  which  he  had  advenedi  and  the 
he  gflaiing  deterioration  in  our  domes- 
the  tic  situation  which  threatened  the 
ap>  integrity  of  the  empire.  An  hon. 
oa-    genUemjU,  a  memper  of  the  other 
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house  of  ptrKamtDty  had  received  one  side^  of  an  overweenmgt  ovef« 
a  petition  from  the  catholics  of  I  re-  bearing,    proud    aristocracy*   that 
land  to*  be  presented  to  the  house  strove  to  domineer  over  the  throne 
of  commons*  and  had  given  notice  itself ;  and*  oi>  the  other  hand,  had 
of  a  motion  for  its  being  taken  into  they  not  read  the  most  virulent  and 
consideration  on  the  i4th  of  next  scurrilous  attacks*  even  upon  the 
month.     The  votes  on  the  table  prince  regent  in  person  ?  Were  they 
informed  them  that  a  call  of  the  ^ware  of  the  effect  which  these 
house  was  to  take  place  on  the  13th  things  must  have  upon  the  country 
of  April"— >a  call  not  proposed  by  at  large;  and  could  they  be  indif- 
the  hdn.  gentleman  who  was  to  ferent  to  that  effect*  under  the  pre« 
Ihove  the  consideration  of  the  peti-  sent   circumstances  of  the  nation 
tion,  but  by  a  confidential  servant  and  the  world  ?  These  were  not  all 
of  the  crown*  who  was  understood  the  symptoms  that  served  to  cba- 
to.be  the  bar  to  all  conciliation,  racterizeiheeventful  period  to  which 
What  must  be  the  effect  of  this*  but  he- had  referred.   The  princtr  r^}>ent 
a  deep'rooted  hostility  in  the  minds  himself  was  not  exempt  from  his 
of  the  cajthultcs  ^  What  must  be  the  share  in  those  alarmin;^  transac« 
consequence  of  such  a  system*  if  tions.  They  had  heard*  for  instance* 
-continued  ?    It  was  not  among  the  of  the  highest  honours*  of  the  roost 
least  alarming  of  these  fearful  sym-  distinguished  situations*  being  of- 
ptoms*  that,  some  of  the  clergy*  as  fered  to  various  individuals,  and 
he  understood,  taking  the  hint  per-  refused*  upon  the  ground  that  ac- 
baps  from  those  in  authority,  had*  ceptance  would  be  contrary  to  the 
m  a  manner  very  inconsistent  in-  honour  of  those  persons  who  found 
deed  wich  the  principles  of  their  it  impossible  for  them  to  do  any 
religion*  made  themselves  the  in-  thing  to  assist*  or  give  countenance 
stniments  of  discord  and  disunion*  to*  the  system  upon  which  the  go- 
and  perverted  even  the  pulpit  itself  v^mment  was  cpnducted.     It  was 
to  the  worst  purposes  of  bigotry  rumoured  that  all  the  bent*  aim, 
and  faction^    Already  had  ther^  and^brce  of  government  was  in- 
appeared  a  disposition*   fomented  flexible  hostility  to  the  liberal  prin- 
probably  by  the  tone  of  the  go-  ciples  which  alone-  could    ensure 
vemmentt  to  raise  that  execrable  conciliation  and  union.  This*  how- 
cry  which^  to  the'  disgrace  of  the  ever,  was  only  rumour ;  but  what 
country,  had  more  than  once  marked  was  certainly  true  was,  that  on  die 
the  epoch  of  the  present  generation.  ISth  of  February  the  prince  regent* 
But  were  these  the  only  symptoms  in  a  manner  that  did  honour  to  the 
that  evinced  the  deterioration  which  high  situation  which  he  held*  ex« 
had  taken  place  in  our  domestic  pressed  his  wishes,  tliat  at  the  pre- 
circumstances  ?    Were  their  lord-  ^nt  critical  moment  no  measure- 
ships  aware  of  the  state  of  the  diur-  should  be  adopted  which  could  ex« 
oai  press  of  London,  and,  he  had  cite  the  smallest  suspicion  that  he 
almost  said,*of  the  provincial  press?  intended  to  abandon  his  allies,  or 
Did  they  not  know  that  they  were  cease  to  give  them  the  same  libeml 
arranged  on  two  sides?  And  were  assistance  as  before  j    yetj  subse- 
not  th^ir  lordships  doomed  every  qiient  to  this  declaration,  it   was 
day*  as  had  on  a  former  occasion  well  known  that  his  royal  highness 
been  remarked  by  a  i7oble  earl  near  had  been  obliged  to  accept  the  re- 
bim  (Grosvenor),  to  readi  on  the  signation  of  a  nobk  marquis^  who 

had 
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bdinsoiMnwastireidentifiedhiin*  been  i^rattGed  st  that  time.  But 
)df  vith  the  cause  of  our  allies,  the  wish  which  eiisted  then,  no 
Heboped  the  nohle  marquis,  whom  doubt  stilt  continued  ;  and  the  ob< 
heuw  in  his  place,  would  in  the  ject  of  his  motion  w:is,  if  pos&ible. 
nione  of  this  debate  txplain  the  to  gjve  effect  to  the  decbred  deiire 
ttasoiu  which  had  induced  him  to  of  bis  royal  highness ;  and.  pro- 
rtiigD,  at  a  moment  when  his  ser-  Tided  nothing  occurred  in  the  de. 
ticH,  with  a  vievc  to  the  war  in  the  bate  which  should  change  his  opi- 
pninsula,  were  so  very, essential,  nion  as  to  the  construction  to  be 
And  here  he  must  advert  to  a  put  upon  the  answer  to  the  prince'i 
printed  letter  bearing  the  liguature  letter,  he  should  still  cherish  a  strong 
rf  lord  Grenville.  If  the  construe-  hope  of  being  able  to  secure  tfa« 
tion  which  he  put  upon  that  letter,  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an 
md  which  it  was  certainly  capable  objecL  The  noble. lord  proceeded 
<<f  bearing,  was  the  correct  one,  he  to  examine  the  details  of  the  letter 
fUnered  himscH'  that  hopes  might  of  lords  Grenville  and  Grey.  It 
oill  be  indulged  of  fnltilliiig  the  stated  that  the  noble  lords  tillered 
^shes  of  bis  royal  highness,  and  from  the  present  ministers  in  almost 
ItinnRigan  administration  adequate  their  whole  pdlicy.  The  object  wai, 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  times.-  to  ascertain  the  precise  meaning  and 
Whether  his  construction  was  the  limit  of  thai  diflerence.  The  great 
tme  one,  the  noble  earl  near  him  <]uestion9  were,  the  policy  to  be  pur* 
(Grey)  would  inform  their  lord-  sued  with  regard  to  A[nerica-~the 
^ipi.  But  it  might  possibly  be  buUiou  question — the  war  in  the 
B'd,  that  be  was  not  authorised  to  peninsula — and  the  treatment  of 
nftr  to  these  documents,  as  they  the  catholics.  His  lordship  entered 
did  not  come  in  an  oflicial  shape  at  l^'ge  (ui  these  several  topics,  and 
before  the  bouse :  and  the  tone  and  concluded  with  a  motion  expressive 
Banner  cf  the  noble  secretary  of  of  an  anxious  hope  that  his  icyal 
state  on  a  former  occasion,  when  .  highacss  may  yet  be  enabled  toform 
be  pot  a  question  to  him  relative  an  administ ration,  which,  by  concU 
to  one  of  those  letters,  were  such  Hating  the  afflictions  of  all  desciip- 
as  to  JBttify  some  apprehension  tions  of  the  community,  may  most 
that  such  an  objection  might  be  effectually  c»ll  foith  the  entire  re- 
node.  Yet  he  maintained  that  any  sources  of  the  united  kingdom, 
paper  of  public  notoriety,  and  es-  and  may  afford  to  his  royal  high- 
peciaQy  one  bearing  the  signature  ness  additional  means  of  conduct- 
nf  the  prince  regent,  was  a  doco-  ing,  to  a  successful  termination,  a 
nent  for  their  lordships  to  proceed  war,  in  which  are  involved  the  safe- 
ty, honour,  and  prosperity  of  tbia... 
country. 

Lord  vise.  Grimstone  regretted 
that  such  a  motion  should  have  been 
miide  by  the  noble  lord,  without, 
any  parliamentary  document  where- 
on it  could  be  regularly  grounded. 
He  was  at  first  disposed  to  think 
that  the  most  respectful  mode  to. 
wards  the  prince  regent,  to  whom 
the  motion  imputed  blame,  would 
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be  to  meet  it  by  a, direct  negative,    that  letter^  but  in  the  general  mv 
Upon  further  consideration^  how-    torietv  of  the  {acts  to  which  it  re* 
ever,  be  thought  it  would  be  better    ferred. 
met  by  an  amendment.     But  in        The  lord  chancellor  ssudt  diat 

/  whatever  point  of  view  he  looked  wheui  in  consequence  of  the  la- 
at  the  znotion,  he  could  not  but  mented  indisposition  of  his  majesty^ 
consider  tt  as  imputm^  blame  to  his    the  prince  became  regent  under  re- 

.  ^  xoyal  highness  the  pnnce  regent.  strictions— (^ri^i  ^  Order  t)  His 
The  earl  of  Lauderdale  spoke  to  lord^ip  said  he  was  speaking  to 
4nider.  He  contended  that  tne  con*  order.  Wlien  his  roysu  hijghness 
stitmional  doctrine  in  that  house  became  regent  under  restrictions, 
was,  that  the  name  of  the  sovereign  and  subsequently  when  be  became 
diould  never  be  used  to  influence  unrestricted  regent,  his  royal  high« 
the  debates  in  that  house,  and  that  ness  was  invested  wi^h  all  the  pre- 
it  was  equally '  unconstitutional  in  rogatives  of  the  crown,  and  was 
that  view  to  use  the  name  of  the  entitled  to  all  that  respect  in  that 
prince  regent^  who  represented  the  house  which  belonged  lo  the  sove- 
sovereign.  reign.     It  was  therefore  with  the 

The  carl  of  Liverpool  justified  utmost  pain  and  astonishm^t  he 
his  noble  friend  (lord  Grimstone),  .had  witnessed  the  production  of  a 
and  contended  that  the  motion  was  newspaper  by  a  noble  lord- 
founded  upon  no  public  document^  The  marquis  of  Douglas  spoke 
but  merely  upon  a  private  letter  to  order,  con^nding  that  the  noble 
from  the  prince  regent.  and  learned  lord  had  deviated  firom 

Earl  Grey  said,  no  point  could  the  question  of  order, 
stand  upon  more  clear  consritutional  The  lord  chancellor  resumed, 
ground,  than  that  the  name  of  the  and  contended  that  he  was  referring 
sovereign  should  not  be  used  t^/  in-  to  a  material  questlcm  of  order,  with 
fluence  the  debate  in  that  house ;  .  reference  to  this  debate.  He  again 
but  if  it  was  to  be  alleged,  on  the  reprobated  the  production  of  a 
other  hand,  that  the  act  of  the  pewspaper  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
sovereign  could  not  be  questioned  ing  whether  an  article  in  it  was  a 
iu  that  house,  although  acting,  as  letter  from  the  prince  regent,  avid 
must  always  be  presumed,  by  the  said  that  if  any  confidential  servant 
advice  of  responsible  advisers,  there    of  his  royal  highness  had  etven  an 

.  was  an  end  of  all  freedom  of  debate,    answer  tQ  such  a  qu^tion,  m  would 
His  noble  friend  (lord  Boringdon)    never  have  again  entered  the  same 
had  expressly  stated,  that  he  looked    room  with  that  person  for  the  pur- 
to  the  act  of  the  prince  regent  as  to    poses  of  confidential  advice* 
that  of  responsible  advisers,  and  be        Lord  Holland  spoke  to  order* 
again  stated  that  there  was  ax;  end    and  arraiened  the  conduct  of  the 
of  all  freedom  of  debate,  if  the  act    noble  and  learned  lord  in  tfaus  rc« 
of  the  sovereign,  or  the  prince  re-    ferring  to  a  circumstance  which  had 
^ent  i^  his  name,  thus  qualified,    taken  place  a  week  ago,  and  wbich 
f;ould  not  be  discussed  in  that  house,    had  no  connection  with  the  question 
As  to  what  the  noble  earl  (Liver-    of  order.    It  was  at  tlie  same  time 
pool)  had  said  of  its  being  a  private    most  unconstitutional  to  attempt  to 
fetter  from  the  nrince  regent,  it    influence  the  debate  by  the  use  of 
must  be  obvious  tliat  the  motion  of    the  name  of  the  prince  regent, 
his  noble  friend  was  not  founded  w       Th^  lord  du^ipeUor  Justified  his 

conduct. 
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tonduct,  and  contemJed  that  it  was  bis  own  smd  tlie  country's  iiclinfiw- 
■lost  trr»^»lar  for  any  noble  lord  ledsenjenis  tn  th?  roble  loril  who 
to  ask  a  question,  as  to  any  act  of  had  brniighi  thia  impnn.m'.  siihiect 
the  prince  repent,  founded  upon  an  under  the  attention  r,f  the  house. 
anicJe  in  a  newsp.iper.  In  oppressing   his   decided   oppnsi- 
Theniarquisof  l.ansdowne  con-  tion  to  t:ie  amendment  snpjicbicd, 
tended  that  the  noble  and  learned  he  should  not  by  any  means  feel 
WJ  was  completely  out  of  order,  himself  shackled  by  ilie  a-isert'on,^ 
and  he  expressed  great  surprise  that  that  it  was  disorderly  to  allude  to' 
tfie  noble  and  learned  lord  should  publications  in  iho  ivwspiipers  of 
li"e  persisted  in  thai  line  of  con-  the  day  j  and  any  r**r  of  the  realm 
difcL  hada  distinct  and  indispHtaSle'i_i,'lic, 
Lord  Grimstono continued — The  even  without  the  sr^renicnt  rif  a 
address    proposed    by    the    noble  single  groiuid,  to  submit  anv  pro- 
moTerdid,  in  his  lordship's  opinion,  position  he  deemed  ex  pi'dli-nt,  mnre 
wpiite  blarne  to  the  ministers  of  especially  at  this  most  crlical  pe. 
ifi'-' regent,  for  which  there  appeared  riod,  surrounded  as  the  nation  was 
In  be  not  the  slightest  foundation,  with  dangers,  some  of  which  were 
Ti]econse(|uenceofeoncurrinj»with  of  our  own  creation.     He  would 
it  must  be  a  change  for  which  nei-  not  detain  the  house  by  impressing 
l^e^  the  house  nor  the  country  was  upon  them  a  dne  estimation  of  the 
prepaied:    he   therefore  conceived  talents   and   means  of  the   encmjr 
itattheloUowingamendmcntought  with  whom  we  were   con  tend  in?, 
fo  be  lubsiituted  for  the  address  or  the  near  prospect  of  a  war  witli 
Foposed,  vi:t.  •' TlT.it  we  beg  leave  the-Uniicd  Siates,  into  which  we 
I"  eipresi  our  most  grateful  thanks  were  about  to  be  plunged  by  the 
to  hit  royal  htghtiess  the  prince  re-  destructive  councils  of  the  present 
pTt,  for  the  wisdom  and  prudence  ministers  of  the  prince.    He  would 
•ith  which  he  has  exercised,  in  his  not  dwell  upon  the  alarminjr  insur- 
nujesty'sname.and  on  his  majesty's  rectionsm  our  manufac airing  coun- 
telislf,  the  royal  authority  in  these  ties,  or  upon  the  scarcity  of  provi- 
italms.    To  assure  his  royal  high-  sions  by  which    the   penple  were 
M^s  that  we  have  observed,  during  threatened.    They  were  matters  of 
t^ispaiod,  with  the  greatest  satis-  miner  importance  compare.!  with 
iiciion,  the  uniform  success  that  that  subject  before  which  all  others 
hji  aitended  his  majesty's  arms,  in  sunk  into  nothing,  he  meant  the 
wmi:iy  and  snch  important  npe-  catholic  claims,    Hete. we  saw  one- 
rations;  and  the  beneficial  con^e-  fourth  of  the  pnpulatiim  if  the  em- 
wtnces  lUat  have  resLilied   from  pire  in  a  state  of  neutrality  (to  say 
t-Teaidand  assistance  afforded  by  tlicleast  of  it),whomigh:  heunited 
ies.  heart  and,  hand  ag.tinst  the  corn- 
on-  mon  enemy.     Under  such  circiim- 
on-  ttances,  was  it  to  to  be  tolerated 
to  that  a.  noble  lord  should  be  inter- 
his  rngated  upon  what  'pecific  foundu- 
;  of  tion  he  rested  a  motion  which  had 
Fee-  for  its  ohject  to  infcrjwiie  a  shield 
ipe-  between    Grea/    Briiatn    and    her 
destructinn?    The  nnble  viscount 
:sed  (Grimsione)  had  violated  the  most 
M               aclcnuw* 
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acknowledged  principle  of  debate,  the  objection  of  his  noble  friend 
sdidy  with  no  other  view  tha/i  tm-  (Liverpool)  was  to  the  introduc- 
properly  to  influence  the  discussion,  .tion  of  the  name  of  the  person  ex- 
iiad  introduced  the  name  of  the  ercistng  the  sovereign  authority, 
sovereign  (for  the  regent  to  all  in-  The  other  side  of  the  house  assomed 
tents  was  no  less),  telling  the  house  a  great  deal  too  much  when  they 
that  it  was  in  opposition  to  his  asserted,  that  the  letter  puhltshed 
Irishes-  had  been  signed   by  the  regent. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  interrupt*    since  there  was  no  proof  of  the  fact  $ 
ed  the  noble  lord  by  rising  to  speak    at  present  it  appeared  only  to  be  a 
to  order*    He  wished,  he  .said,  to    private  letter,    which    had    been 
prevent  the  noble  earl  from  makine    publislied  in  the  newspapers.  If  the 
further  progress  on  a  subject  which    subject  were  pressed,  he  should  take 
he  thought  was  generally  adoiitted    the  sense  of  the  house  upon  it. 
to  be  irregular.  The  letter  alluded        Earl  Grey  requested  that  the 
.to  was  not  a  document  before  the    noble  lord  (Mulgrave)  would  de- 
house.    If  it  were  an  act  of  state,    fine  the  question  on  which  he  would 
.it  was  not  regularly  brought  before    take  the  sense  of  the  house.    If  k 
the  house  so  as  to  entitle  any  peer    were  upon  the  point  whether  or  not 
to  comment  upon  it.     It  merely    the  name  of  the  regent  should  be 
bore  upon  the  face  of  it  the  cha*    introduced  into  debate,  undoubted- 
racter  of  a  private  communication,    ly  he  should  vote  with  the  noble 
of  which  no  notice  cguld  be  taken,    lord  without  a  moment's  hesitation  ; 
If  it  were  necessary  to  the  motion    but  if  the  question  were,  whether 
.of  the  noble  lord  (Boringdon),  it    the  letter  which  has  appeared  ta 
ought  to  have  been  moved  for  in    the  public  prints,  bearingthe  siraa- 
the  customary  mode.  ture  of  the  recent,  could  witn  a 

Lord  Holland  agreed  that  the    view  to  support  a  motion,  or  to  iU 
letter  of  the  regent  was  not  a  docu-    lustrate  an  argument,  be  quoted  in 
ment  regularly  before  the  house ;    debate,  he  should  vote  aeainst  the 
but  where  did  the  noble  earl  learn    lioble  lord  with  as  little  hesitation, 
that  a  member  had  a  right  to  quote    The  objection  made  by  the  noble 
or  refer  only  to  papers  officially    lo^d  opposite  was  di&rently  stated 
upon  the  table  ?  Until  this  night  he    by  each  of  thexti  $  and  indeed  it 
had  never  heard  so  monstrous  a    seemed  to  arise  fiom  an  utter  con* 
proposition  as  that  a  peer  of  parlia-    fusion  of  ideas  upon  one  of  the  most 
ment,  in  making  a  motion,  had  not    plain  and  simple  principles.    The 
the  power  of  citing  any  authority    introduction  of  the  name  of  the  re- 
he  might  deem  necessary.  It  would    gent,  and  the  reading  of  his  letter, 
perhaps  next  bq  argued,  that  tlie    were  matters  totally  distinct,  ex- 
classics  were  not  to  be  quoted —    cepting  in  the  opinions  of  the  op-^ 
Horace  was  not  to  be  referred  to,    posite  side  of  the  house.  The  prac- 
because,  forsooth,  ministers  knew    tice  of  every  day  shpwed  that  his 
.nothing  about  him— the  work  was    noble  friend   (lord  Damley)  was 
not  regularly  laid  upon  the  ta^le :    perfectly  in  order, 
he  called  upon  the  noble  carl  to        Lord  Mulgrave  expressed  his  de- 
produce  the  order  of  the  house    termination  to  use  his  utmost  exer- 
npon  whieh  he  foimded  his  objec-    tipns  to  prevent  the  recurreace  of 
'  tion*  the  scandal  of  1 807,  on  the  quesdoiH 

Lord  Mulgrave  mamtained,  that   whether  thepladge  required  by  his 

majestj 
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n^stf  were  or  were  not  crmcitu-  house  j   upon  persons  who,  for  their 

borul  ?  The  course  he  should  pur-  own  selRsh  objeccs,  would  poison 

tat,  if  :he  subjecc  were  pressed  to  a  the  royat  ear,  and  who,  if  allowed 

»ntf,  vouM  be,  first  to  h;tve  it  de-  to  remain,  would  prore  the  destruc< 

(il-^I  wheiher  the  name  of  the  re-  tion  either  of  the  prince  or  of  the 
feic  should  be  introduced  into  a,  country.     If  tlie  regent  had  been 

dkcusaon.     Upon  this  there  would  advised  (as  there  was  little  doubt  ha 

k  no  dispute  I    and  the  next  inqui-  had],  his  lordship  trusEcd  that  the 

t  wMid  be,  whether  it  were  re^u-  warninj'  now  given  would  not  be' 

iu  to  read  in  a  deiaie  a  leiter  from  unavailing. 

I  oewfpaper  with  the  signature  of  .    Lord  Erskine  said,  that  if  the  sub- 

tlitregent  fwhich  mieht  beaforge-  ject  before  the  house  were  dispas- 

rT)<aiKlupon  whichic  had  not  been  sionately  considered,  it  was  impossi. 

iKcitained  whether  ministers  had  ble  that  any  diHicutty  or  breach  of 

gim  an*  advice  lo  the   personage  order  could  attend  the  discussion. 

«bose  name  it  purponed  to  b<?ar !  Although  ministers,  upon  a  former 

Eirl  Grej   rpmarHed,  that   the  day,  refused  to  acknowledge  the 

prtcedentof  1807,  just  cited,  wasa  authenticity  of  the  letterinquestion* 

■KKt  tutforttimate  one  for  the  noble  the  noble  earl  behind  him  had  ac- 

Icrd.  inasmuch  as  in  that  case  had  lui'iwled^ed  having  received  it,  and 

teeadooe  exactly  wh^i  he  was  this  had  admitted  the  authenticity  of  ihe 

1^  contending  against.    If,  in-  answer,  as  printed  in  every  newspa- 

md,  be  meant  to  say  that  the  pub-  .  per  of  die  day,  which  he  had  sent  to 

licitioii  of  cabinet  ministers  was  a  the  letter  so  received  by  hi^m.     Ic 

nadal,  it  would  be  for  the  friends  was  therefore  trilling  witli  the  snb- 

tf  ibe  noble  lord   to  justify  their  ject  to  deny  the  fact,  and  absjird  in 

ccddiici  in  this  instance.  theeicremetoconnect  the  comment 

The  earl  of  Damley  resumed,  on  it  with  any  breach  cf  rile  and 

tDdnuroiainedihaiif  sofdea^edhe  order.     It  must  be  taken  by  the 

toold,  wiih  perfect  regularity,  read  house  to  be  the  letter  of  the  prince's 

SM,only  a  part    but  the  whole  of  responsible  advisers,  niKi  in  fact  it 

Ibe  newspaper  to  the  house.     He  bore  the  intrinsic  mark  of  having 

ni  tut  surprised  at  the  frequent  .  proceeded  from  them..    I[  was  the 

intemptions   that  had    occurred,  acknowledgement  o**  their  weakness 

■ixe  it  was  obviously  the  design  of  to  stand  .alone,  and  the  use  of  the 

ainisieTS,ifpossible,by  a  side-wind,  prince's    tiuthority    to     strengthen 

to  iltspose  of  this  question.     God  ihem  whilst  they  stood  on  the  van- 

^rtiid  that  he  should    deny^  the  tage  ground  of  ofiice.     But  giving 

mod  pttnciples  of  the  constitution,  the  letter  the  most  liberal  interpre- 

tlat  the  crown  can  do  no  wrong  !  tatron,  it  was  an  invitation  to  lordi 

bat  if  the  letter  were  ngned  by  the  Gienv<lle  and  Grey  to  unite  with 

was  them  in  formiiigan  administration, 

iiat-  The  letter  pointed  to  an  anion  with 

by  those  now  in  office,  whilst  they  dif- 

in  fered  in  all  the  points  which  vitally 

hey  )i£;cted  the  country.     Now,  jiot- 

ded  withstanding  all  that  had  been  said 

not  and  written  agaiast  coalitions  no 

per-  such  nnion  had  ever  taken  placeas 

the  faadlateljbeenrejected.  Theunioa 
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between  Mr.  Fox  and  lord  North 
was  of  an  entirely  tiifFerent  charac- 
ter.  The  grand  political  difference 
between  these  statesmen,  and  their 
supporters  in  parliament,  was  on 
the  subject  of  America,  before  and 
during  the  continuance  of  the  fatal 
war  of  separation.     Mr.  Fox  con- 
tended for  a  system  of  conciliation 
—lord  North  for  a  system  of  coer- 
cion.    Whilst  this  difference  pre- 
vailed, would  it  have  been  possible 
to  have  formed  a  union  between 
lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  ?   No :   it 
was  proposed  when  the  administra- 
tion wiis  declining,  but  was  reject- 
ed; and  it  was  not  until  the  act  of 
American  independence,  when  eve- 
ry-question  concerning  our  policy  to- 
wards that  country  was  at  an  end, 
.  that  tlife  union  look  place.    Mr.  Fox 
then  thought  that  he  owed  it  to  the 
country  to  use  the  only  means  which 
were  then  practicable  to  give  effect 
and  influence  to  his  principles  and 
opinions ;   bpt  this  union  produced 
great  jealousy  and  suspicion  in  the 
minds  t>f  many,  and  that  impression 
on  the  public  mind  ought  to  inspire 
.    the  greatest  caution  in  public  men 
on  the  subject  of  such  unions.     No 
united  government  could  become 
strong,  nowever  pure  and  upright- 
tl>e  principle  of  union,  ii  susf>&cted 
by   the   people.      Without  public 
confidence,  no  governnMint   could 
serve  the  country  with  advantage. 
The  unioh  with  Mr.  Fox  and  lord 
Grenville,  which  formed  ztic  late 
administration,  was  of    the  same 
character.     It  wa>  utterly  imprac- 
ticable,  and  never  thought  of  whilst 
\  the  war  w^aging  with  revolutionary 
France  was  on  foot.     How  could  a 
cabinet  have  been  formed,  if  one 
half  had  been  deprecaung  the  war 
with  France,  and  the  other  half  in- 
flaming the  contest?  if  one  half  had 
been  passing  severe  laws  to  repress 
leditioni  whdst  the  other  half  were 


for  repressing  it,  by  giving  to  th< 
people   full    contentment,  by  the 
blessings  of  our  free  constitution  ? 
All  these  differences  were  at  an  end 
before  the  union  took  place  which 
formed    the    late    administration. 
France  had  become  a  gigantic  mo- 
narchy aiming  at  universal  domi- 
nion, and  no  differetKe  could  evist 
any  longer    upon    the    principles 
which  ought  to  govern  propositions 
of  peace,  and  accordingly  no  cabinet 
was  ever  more^'united  on  that  and 
all  other  subjects.     But  if  a  cabinet 
were  now  to  be  formed  by  the  pro- 
posed union,  like  plus  and  mnus  in 
equations,  they  would  destroy  one 
another.      One    half    determined 
upon  a  perpetual  exclusFon  of  the 
catholics,  the  other  half  was*  con- 
vinced that  to  refuse  their  claims 
was  to  dissolve  the  empire.    On  the 
subject  of  America,  one  half  resolv- 
ed to  ktep  up  the  orders  in  council; 
the  other  half  was  convinced  that, 
putting  the*  objections  of  America 
out  or  the  question,  their  continu- 
ance was  rumotts  to  our  commerce 
and  manufactures.    Who  was  right 
or  wrong  on  these  subjects  was  no- 
thing, V  hilst  difierences  so  irrecon- 
cilable and  so  vital  in .  their  conse- 
quences existed.       Lord  Erskine 
said,  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  had 
the  most  decided  opinion  on  both 
these  di  fferences.     He  thought  that 
the  state  was  unsafe  whilst  so  vast  a 
portion  of  the  empire  as  the  Irii»h 
catholics  were  discontented ;   and 
the  church  not  safe  whilst  disabili- 
ties on  the  score  of  religion  increas- 
ed the  multitude,  and  affected  the 
temper  of  those  who  dissented  from 
the  establishment.     He  alws^ys  re- 
probated popery,  but  its  period  was 
come ;  and  even  with  regard  to  the 
catholic  religion,  the  question  was 
not,  whether  it  was  to  be  encourag. 
ed,  but  how  we  were  to  deal  with 
four  millions  of  subjects  professing 

it 
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«.  With  regM^d  to  America,  the 
te^er  was  not  less  viul.  Our 
buiiricu  was  lo  look  Inrward  tn 
America  at  fifty  years  henct,  when 
lirt  populHiion  would  be  equal  to 
our  own.  It  was  not  our  imprest 
10  encourage  her  to  manulacture 
forBeTself,l>ut  to  rejoice  in  her  in- 
Ciwsing  numbers,  wniUt  our  looms 
»ere  at  work  to  clothe  them.  It 
appeared^  thnefure,  impossible  to 
Kt  with  persons  who  differed  so 
euflitblly  on  these  great  objects. 
One  might  as  well  ask  a  fish  to 
mme  out  of  the  sea  to  roost  with  a 
look  on  an  elm  tree,  as  invite  liim 
Id  support,  in  iiny  respect,  the  pn.'- 

lincere  and  honest  their  differences 
»\?!it  be. 
Loid   HaiTowbT  spoke  against 

The  lord  chancellor  thotight 
ih-enohleand  learned  lord(Erikine} 
pttfcctlj  jiisrified  in  voting  for 
»lut  he  thought  was  for  the  gent- 
tal  benefit ;  and  when  he  was  con- 
vinced, [hat  to  concede  to  the  cutho- 
bcs  ill  their  demands  would  be  for 
^  general  benefit,  he, would  also 
»Me  for  them;  but  then  he  must  be 
coaiinced  before  this,  that  the  prln- 
ciplvj  of  civil  and  religions  policy 
TO  Which  this  coun'ry  had  acted 
since  the  t«Tolution,  were  errone- 
oos.  That  man  ought  to  be  an  ob- 
ject  of  detestation  who  could  hold 
.  any  office  on  any  other  principle 


must  be  supposed  antecedent  lo  any 
advice.  It  was  unprecedented  for 
parliament  to  lake  npon  itself  the 
nomination  of  the  ministers  of  the 
crown.  With  respect  to  the  con- 
cessions of  the  catholics,  he  would 
ask  what  securities  were  proposed  f 
■ — His  he-irt  would  beat  with  joy  if 
anyone  would  tell  himof  any  secu- 
rities that  could  be  effcctuJ.  That 
great  man,  of  wiiom  he  should  wish 
It  to  be  engraven  on  his  tomb  as  an 
encomium,  that  he  enjoyed  his 
friendship,  died  without  knowing 
what  security  could  be  taken.  Witfi 
respect  to  AmcricM,  no  man  who 
knew  all  the  proceedings  which  had 
taken  pi. ice  in  the  negotiations  with 
that  country,  would  venture  to  say 
that  this  country  had  bccu  coo  tena- 
cious. Upon  thewiiole,  he  thouf;ht 
the  ■present  mtnion  would  lead  to 
an  interfeience which  wavco.'nplete- 

Earl  Grey,  in  an  eloquent  and 
impressive  speech,  began  by  saying, 
if  he  was  to  make  a  sort  ot  profes- 
sion of  faith  on  all  the  great  subjects 
which  had  been  introilucedor  allud- 
ed to  in  chr  present  discussion,  the 
task  would  be  not  more  dispropor- 
tionate to  his  own  strength  than  to 
the  patience  of  the  house.  The 
question,  he  said, for  the  consideia-  ■. 
tion  of  the  house  then  was,  whether 
the  present  administration,  in  its 
qir^licy  and  principles,  presented 
oljstacles  to  the  union  of  the 
strength  and  resources  of  ail  parts 
of  the  empire  ?  It  might  safely  be 
said  of  this  administration,  that  it 
was  formed  on  the  express  principle 
orresisiance  to  the  cath^'lic  claims. 
This  was  the  principle  by  which  the 
person  who  was  at  the  head  of  that 
administration  made  his  way  to 
power.  This  was  the  printiplol 
which  led  him  to  make  use  of  all  the 
aiXfi  of  detraction  to  attain  that  ob- 
ject. This  principle  he  loudly  pro- 
Id  3  claimed. 
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tlaimed.    It  was  his  boast*— it  was  which  he  had  to  make  a  few  obser*' 

put  by  him  in  tlie  front  of  the  battle  vations,  and  a  point  in  his  esiima« 

•—the  eternal  exclusion  of  his  Ro-  tion  of  paramount  importance.  He 

man  catholic  fellow-subjects  from  alluded  tp  the  existence  of  an  un« 

any  share     in     the    constitution,  seen  and  sepaiate  influence  behind 

When  he  had  stated  that  such  were  the  throne.     An  infliience  of  this 

the  principles  of  that  person,  he  had  kind  had  too  long  prevailed,  not  less 

no'need  to  say  more  to  show  that  incompatible  with  the  constitution 

they  were  the  principles  of  adminis*  than  with  the  best  interests  of  the 

tration.  ,  He  was  the   administra-  country.     An  influence  of  this  odi« 

tion ;   when  he  *led,  the  rest  were  ous  character,  leading  to   conse* 

obliged  to  follow.    Differing  on  the  quences  the  most  pestilent  and  dis- 

principle,  he  could  never  see  a  con-  gustinfr*   it  would  be  the  duty  of 

venient  time  for  the  application  of  parliament  to  brand  by  some  signal 

that  principle,  so  that  he  fully  coiur  mark  of  condemnation.     It  was  his 

ctded  in  the  practical  part  of  their  rooted  and  unalterable  principle^  a 

conduct.    Perhaps  it  would  be  said,  principle  in  whicb  those  with  whom 

the  noble  earl,  opposite  ditfered  on  he  had  the  honour  to  act- fully  par« 

this  principle,    rie  thought  there-  tidpated,  not  to  accept  of  office 

fore  he  was  warranted  in  stating  the  without  coming  to  an  understand* 

present  administration  to  be  found-  ing  with  parliament  for  the  abolU 

ed  o^  a  principle  of  resistance  to  the  tion  of  this  destructive  influence.—* 

catholic  claims.     The   noble  and  Holding    these   views   and    senti* 

learned  lord  had  said,  he  had  never  ments,  he  had  thought  it  his  duty 

heard  of  any  sermons  lately  preach-  to  submit  them  to  the  house ;  and 

cd  on  this  subject.     Where  the.no-  however  various  might  be  the  opi* 

ble  lord  had  lived  he  knew  not ;  nions  entertained  of  them,  he  had 

but  he  knew  that  within  these  few  at  least  to  congratulate  himself  on 

weeks,  persons  invested  with  the  his  own  self-approbation.     Hehad» 

sacred  character  of  clergpnen,  for-  however,  the  pride  and  satisfaction 

setting  all  the  principles  of  that  re-  of  reflecting  that  he  still  continued 

Iigion  which  they  professed,  instead  to  enjoy  the  esteem  of  those  friends 

of  preaching  the  doctrines  of  peace  for  whom  he  felt  the  most  sincere 

and  unity,  which  it  was  their  duty  respect.     All. the  arts  and  intrigue 

to  preach,  had  thought  proper  to  that  had  been  attempted,  in  order 

endeavour  to  inspire  one  part  of  the  to  seduce  many  of  those  who  had 

community  with    hostile   feelings  previously  concurred  with  him  on 

against  their  brethren ;  and  of  those  most  of  the  great  public  questions 

|)ersons  who  acted  this  most  unbe-  of  the  day,  had  failed,  except  in  one 

coming  t)art|  some  were  supposed  solitary  instance,    and    that    vras 

to  be  seriously  connected  with  the  scarcely  worth  tlie  mention, 
persons  who  compose  the  present        Lord  Mulgrave  denied  the  exist- 

administration*  The  noble  lord  con*  ence  of   the  influence  so  strongly 

eluded    a   most  eloquent  speech,  reprobated  by  the  noble  earl,  and 

which  had  embraced  every  topic  contended  thatthe  proposed  address 

connected  with  the  motion  and  with  having  only  for  its  object  tlie 


tfie  state  of  the  existing  parties,  by  moval  of  the  present  ministers^ 
saying,  these  were  the  grounds  of  would  not  be  a  fair  or  constitution* 
those  opinions  he  still  continued  to  al  proceeding  towards  his  rQyal 
catertainibutthero  was  one  point  oa   highne^Si  who  had  already  endea« 

voured 
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Toaml  to  foim  an  adm  in  i  strati  on  ed  as  that.wu  which  had  been  sub- 
OD  a  libentl  basis,  provided  no  dif-  mitceJ  to  them  ;  anJ  if  n  fresh  ad- 
ference  of  opinion  subsisted  on  dress  we-.e  substituted,  it  would 
ijaestions  of  general  policy.  The  then  require  ihe  m;UUre  considers- 
ereat  <nir>.iioii,  continued  the  Odble  tlonof  their  lordshipsbeforc  it  could 
lord.  Which  divided  the  opposition    be  vutcd. 

from  the  n.iiiislry,  was  not  only  the        Lord  Moira  rose  to  say  that  it 
general  policy  tit  th.e  ccmitry,  but    was  hii  intention,  when  he  cam« 
mere  specifically  tlie  state  uf  the    down  to  the  house  that  night,  not 
Iri<;i  catholics.     He  wt'^h'-d,  how-    to  give  any  vote  upon  the  queslioa 
ner,that  it  should  be  distinctly  re-    to   be   di';ius''ed ;   and   he   had^to 
numbered  by  those  who  supponed    think  the  ntib'le  lord  who  spoke  last 
tbejujticeof  caiholicemancipali"! ,    Pt  J.v'^tiiig  from  thai  intentioni 
how  jjreat  was  tlie  difference  be-    for  he  siiould  now  ceitainly  Tote  in 
tueen  the  pre^nt  state  ol  thi;  catho-    support  of  the  motion,  and  give  his  ■ 
lies  and  that  in  which  they  were    vote  with  a  solemn  convittion  of  iti 
»heo  the  concessions  were  granted    propriety.     He  appealed  to  every 
in  1703.     Those  concessions  were    noble  lord  present,  whether  there 
then  grant  don  the  eipress  grounds    everwas  a  more  awful  crisis  than  the 
of  thcorderly,  Ifjyal,  aadqiiietcon*    present?   whether  we  had  not  an 
duct  of  the  catliolic  population  of    overbearing  enemy  without,  sucb 
Ireland.     Could  such  be  now  said    as  ought  to  eicite  alarm,  especially 
of  them?  But  the  objectior^s  to  their    when  we  looked  at  our  condition  at 
tUiros  arose  rot  only  from  what    home,  and  more  particularly  at  the 
vai  their  conduct,  but  also  from    condiiiun  of  Ireland  ?  The  situa- 
whai  were  their  demands.     They    tion  of  that  country  had  been  sum- 
demanded  high   situations  in   the    med  up  by  his  noble  friend  in  a 
h-K,  the  army,  and  the  navy  :  give    manner  that  must  strike  every  one 
diem  those  situations,  said  their  ud-    with  conviction.     He  wished,  how- 
tocates,andtheywouldbesatisfied.    ever,  he  could  see  the  government 
Bot  were  we  sure  of  thai  ?  Were    courting  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
«ettire  that, wheti these  claims  wtre    Ireland,  for  upon  her  our  strength 
C0Dceded,freih  claims  would  not  be     mainly  depended.     The  population 
alvanced  ?    Did  they  not  say  that    of  that  country  must,  from  its  na* 
they  wonld  be  satisfied  with  the  con-    ture,  supply  half  our  active  service  j 
ctssionsinI793?  and  yet  had  they    and  he  did  from  his  soul  believe 
!>eea  so  ?     It  remained,  tliereJore,    that  the  only  means  of  saving  this- 
a  qaestion  for  their  lordships'  deei-    country  restei  upon  the  conciliation 
woo,  whether  ih^  would  hazard    ot  Ireland,     He  knew  of  no  other 
ituroducing  the  catholics  into  the    me'.hod,  and  lie  was  conSdent  there 
govemmcni  of  the  country,  dlspos-    was  no  other  method.     But,  after 
the  language  he  had  heard  that 
night,  he  was  justified  in  saying, 
that  not  imly  there  was  no  hope  of 
conciliatintr  the  catholic  population 
of  that  country,  but  that  there  wis 
no  chance  of  keeping  them  tranquil 
without  a  changeofadmtnistnttio'i; 
and  therefore  he  shoultj  cheerfully 
give  his  vote  in  support  of  the  ni> 
Mi  tieui 
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tion;  though,  a$  he  had  already  to  the  charges  upon  the  tonsolidatci 

stated,  it  was  his  oi  iginal intention,  fund,  which  ivould  ^oon  be  unable 

and  he  had  signifitd  tliiit  trtention  to  bear  them,  tlie  right  honourable 

to  several  ncbie  friends  near  him,  gentleman  (Mr.  Perceval)   would 

not   to  have  given   any  vote  that  do  much  better  if  he  inci eased  its 

night,  but  for.  the  s[^ech  of  the  no-  amount    by  the   abolition  of  the 

ble  lord  who  Jiad  last  addiessed  places  of  two  useless  tellers  of  the 

them.    *  '  exchequer,  and  theoiliceof  registrar 

The  house  then  divided :  of  the   court   of  admiralty*   uow 

For  the  original  motion    -      ^^  holden  by  lord  Arden.     Why  this 

^gainst  it        -  •         172  provision  for  their  royal  highne«^scs 

—  had  not  been  suggested  at  the  time 
Majority  aga'rst  the  motion      107  when    the    arrafigements   for    the 
March  i!8.  The  chancellor  of  the  household  were   under  considerat 
exchequer  in  the  house  of  commons  t»on,  he  did  not  know  \  nor  "why  the 
moved  the  order  tjf  ;he  day  for  the  regent,    out   of   the    sum    which 
house  to  resolve  itself  into  a  com-  had  been  given  to  him,   and  for 
tnitteeof  supply,  for  the  purpose  of  which   there   was  ro  application, 
takmg  into  consideration  the  mes-  could  not  spare  the  sum  of  30,000/. 
6;ige  of  the  prince  regent  resi^cting  for  his  royal  sisters,  especially  .nnce 
a  provision  for  the  princei.ses.  the  58,000/.  paid  by  the  kirg  out  of 
Mr.  Crecvey  rose  for  the  purpose  the  civil  list,  to  the  queen,  vas  not 
^f  objecting  to  the  speaker  leaving  required   from  the  regent.     With 
the  chair.      He   thought   that  no  the  subject  of  the  separation  of  the 
doubt  could  be  entertained  of  the  prince  and  princess  of  Wales,  he 
propriety  of  making  a  provision  for  (Mr.  Creevey)     on    this   occasion 
the  princesses  ;   but  whether  it  were  had  nothing  to  do,  although  it  did 
dene   immediately,  or  were  post-  strike  him  as  a  little  extraordinary, 
poned  lor  a  short  peiiod,  coil  Id  be  that  no  additional  siim  had  been 
of  no  consequence.     On  a  former  given  to  the  future  queen  of  Great 
occasion, during  the prcsertsfssicn,  Britain^  .  at  the   time   her   august 
he  had  stated  liis  leasons  Air  resist-  spouse  was  invested  with  the  regal 
ing  the  grant  of  a  supply  to  the  dignity.    He  therefore  moved,  that 
elder  brunch  of  the  royal  family,  the  house  resolve  itself  into  a"com- 
v-ithoUt  previous  inquiry,  when,  ac-  mittce  on  the  message  of  his  royal 
cording  to  the  accounts  produced,  highness  the  prince  regent,  on  this 
the  deficiency  on  the  consolidated  day  month,  for  the  purpose,  in  the 
fund  WMs  five  m>lllions.     ^Fhe  same  mean  lime,    of  examining  into  the 
objection  would  now- apply,  because  amount  of,  and  charges  upon,  tl;e 
the  deficit  was  still  three  niilUons  consolidated  fund, 
and  a  half,  as  was  shc^wn  by  the  ac-       The  chancelir^r  of  the  excJiequer 
counts  made  up  to  the5ih  of  Janu*  insisted  that  the  statement  of  the 
ary  lafit,  and  which  were  stated  in  honourable  member  (Mr.  Crecvey) 
such  a  confused  manner  as  to  require  was  calculated  to  mislead  the  pub- 
much  explanation.   The  stock  rrar-  lie  as  to  the  real  state  ot  the  conso- 
kct  was  agitated  with  strong  feel*  liduied  fund,  because  he  contrasted 
ings  of  alarm  and  distrust,  lest  the  the  deficiency  of  the  last  with  the 
stockholders  should  not  in  time  re-  amount   of    the  most  productive 
ceive  ihcir  interest ;   a^hd  in^ead  of  year,  instead  of  comparing  it  with 
»d4ing  yearly,  and  even  montlily,  the  nnjouat  of  the  year  immediate. 
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h  nrwreHn?.  If  h-i  had  stated  ihe  dNcovered  that  a  further  sura  of 
!/>■,-'  fi'ily.he  w.'iild  HavefimnJ  JstXKV.  was  due  to  ceruln  creditors 
i'li  -'I',-  r-.-al  deH^,en':y  was  only  of  the  (jrincess  <;f  Wiles,  whom  the 
1,J';  i,>X>i;/, ;  be*i'.i"s\\liii:li  it  oiiyiiit  prince  also  resi>lve<t  to  pay  j  but  the 
K- 1;  he  fir^ot;e:i  tli^u  the  whole  small  amount  of  '2(XK)/,  afterward* 
p.i'nce  tfche  taxi's  ooulJ  r.oi  be  el. lim^d  as  a  further  dsbi  due  from 
a  .■■r%iiiiiJ  on  iht  5ih  of  January  her  royal  highness,  was  left  to  be 
h- .  o  which  d:iy  ih^  account  was  dlschar^d  nut  of  the  savings  of  Iter 
B-te'.p.  Ai  the  lime  wlien  the  income.  The  prince  thereforefeel- 
f  i'ii'hn-cor  ■■f  the  household  was  ing  the  impropriety  of  imposing  ad- 
uiJ  i-i  .c«...i  'II,  if  this  suHjeft  hud  diiional  burdens  on  the  people 
bhrti  bcivi^'ht  forward,  ii  would  (although  hi?  royal  fathcj  would 
doubtlcs-  .live  been  thought  just  to  doubtless  willingly  have  consented 
ti.ire  added  u  c<'n>''der:d>k  sum  to  to  have  disbursed  a  sufficient  sum 
the  vnte'hcn  pisstd.  With  respect  out  of  the  droits  of  adm:ralty)  con- 
Li  iheSS.ixy'/.  ^ran'cd  to  the  queen  sented  to  tate  ll\p  weighlupon  him- 
br  thelciiiijon  ol  thecivllhst.ihat  self.  At  this  time  too  it  should  not 
mm  wiis  Clint  inn  ed  in  be  paid  by  beforgotten,  that  his  royat  highness 
thr  r»;^ent  out  of  the  ^ame  fund,  so  had  many  pecuniary  difficulties  to 
ti-jtnoJiinKCoiilJ  be  founded  upon  encounter  which  were  now  in  a 
IJ.-- assertion  that  the  regent,  by  mode  of  settlement,  as  the  addiiion- 
i'.:j  surplus  in  his  hsnds,  was  able  al  sum  of  60,000/.  (which  had  been 
III  proviJe  amplv  for  the  princesses,  the  revenue  of  the  prince  previous 
The  situation  of  the  princess  of  to  the  regency.)  had  been  placed  at 
^^jles  had  been  referred  to,  and  ihe  disposal  of  conimissioners  ap- 
f  iliaps  it  would  nut  be  improper  pointed  under  seal  to  licjuidate  the 
hrieio  state  what  had  Ken  tlie  con-  debts  of  his  roy.il  highness.  Under 
(ijct  of  the  prince  recent  with  le-  all  the  circumstances,  he  (Mr.  Per- 
prd  to  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  ceval)  could  not  see  the  sli::htest 
firr  royal  highness.  In  the  year  ground  for  imputing  any  bl;;mc  tn 
1sj9  a  representation  was  made  CO  the  regeit,  or  for  postponing,  the 
ihedukeofPortlandjWhothenheld  commiltee,  as  had  been- proposed 
by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Creevey's  amendment  being 
put  and  negatived,  the  speaker  left 
the  chair,  and  the  house  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee. 

The  chancdior  of  the  exchequer 
began  by  obsffrving,  that  the  house 
was  aware  in  what  sittiaiion  their 
roy;il  highnesses  the  princessei 
st<'od,  with  regard  to  the, former 
'  parliamentary  grant.  An  act  had 
been  passed  in  the  iHih  and  "9ih  of' 
his  prcsenC  majesty,  empowering 
him  to  make  a  grant  (coniingently 
in  the  event  of  his  majesty's  demise) 
of  30,000/.  as  an  annui.ty  to  the  four 
princesses  living  at  the  time  the  acts 
were  passed,     la  die  event  of  these 
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annuitants  falling  to  three,  \htw 
were  each  of  tfiem  tp  have  !'),()  //, 
a  year ;  if  they  fell  to  t  ^o,  '2(),0()n/. 
a  year  was  to  be  divisible  beiweea 
them ;  and  if  to  one,  tiie  sm  vivor 
to  have  12,000/.  a  year.  This  was 
the  provision  which  parh.ime  it  had 
enabled  his  majesty  to  make  fo'  t^ie 
princesses,  in  the  event  of  his  de- 
mise ;  but  the  mekinch<ily  circum- 
staxices  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  royal  family  rendered  it  "n.eces- 
aary  that  the  house  should  take  into 
its  consideration  the  condition  of 
those  princesses,  the  same  as  if  the 
actual  demise  of  his  majesty  had 
taken  place.  TBe  house  were 
aware  tn  what  situation  their  royal 
highnesses  now  stood,  as  forming 
part  i^  the  domestic  establishment 
at  Windspr ;  and  he  did  not  know, 
therefore,  that  any  provision,  imme« 
diately  to  take  place,  might  be  ne- 
cessary ;  but  he  thought  it  of  im- 
portance that  they  should  be  placed 
in  a  condition  which  would  enable 
them  to  form  their  separate  esta- 
blishments if  they  wished  it.  He 
should  propose,  in  consequence,  a 
vote  to  grant  to  each  of  thern  9000/. 
a  year.  What  they  had  now  from 
the* civil  list  was  during  pleasure 
only.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of 
any  of  them,  the  survivors  were  to 
be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  by 
the  acts  of  die  18th  and  39th ;  the 
last  survivor  receiving  an  annui- 
ty of  12,0(X)/.  a  year.  Looking  at 
the  difference  between  the  time 
when  those  acts  were  passed  and  the 
present,  he  did  not  think  that  9000/. 
a  year  now  was  more  in  proportion 
than  what  it  was  the  intention  of 
parliament  they  should  have  receiv- 
ed at  that  period.  In  making  tJiis 
proposition,  however,  he  had  no  ex- 
pectation that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  princesses  to  remove  them- 
selves n'om  the  asylum  they  now 
had  i  but  the  sum  would  give  them 


he  opportunity  of  having  an  esta- 
bliMiment  of  their  own  at  anytime 
wh  n  rhey  might  wish  so  to  do; 
and.  Inf)kiiig  at  their  period  of  life, 
he  thought  it  mo^t  unreasonable  to 
expcci  that  they  should  be  so  con- 
nected with  the  present  domestic 
arrangement,  as  to  have  no  esta- 
blishment of  their  own  to  which  they 
could  resort  in  any  case.  He  then 
moted,  that  his  majesty  be  empow- 
ered to  grant  an  annuity  of  36,000/. 
to  the  princesses  Augusta^  Eliza- 
beth, Mary,  and  Sophia,  instead  of 
the  30,000/.  now  authorised  by 
act  of  parliament ;  that  this  annui- 
ty be  paid  out  of  the  consolidated 
fund  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  th^it  it 
do  supersede  the  former  grant 
made  in  the  18th  of  bis  present 
majesty. 

Mr.  Tierney  presumed  that  the 
right  honoiirable  gentleman,  is 
proposing  to  give  9000/.  a  year  to 
the  princesses,  assumed  as  a  fact 
that  his  rn^esty  was  defunct  with 
reg:lrd  tp  tnem.  His  proposition^ 
therefore,  was,  that  to  the  7500/.  a 
year,  to  which  they  were  entitled 
under  the  former  act,  1500/.  more 
should  be  added ;  and  in  addition 
to  this  annuity,  which  they  were 
now  called  on. to  vote,  their  royal 
highnesses  received  4000/.  a  year 
each  from  the  civil  list,  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  prince  regent,  mak- 
ing their  whole  annual  income 
1 3,000/.  This  sum,  great  as  it  was, 
he  by  no  means  considered  as  too 
great  for  the  separate  establishment 
of  each ;  but  it  appeared  by  the 
act  of  I799>  that  it  was  in  the  con- 
templation of  parliament  that  the 
princesses  would  live  together;  and 
why  any  gentleman  should  sup- 
pose, or  take  it  for  granted,  that 
they  would  now  desire  separate  es- 
tabli:»hmen  ts,  affectionately  forming 
one  family  as  they  did  at  present, 
he  could  not  conceive,    xjx  that 

point 
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pht  of  view,  theiii  prMnmwK  that  gate  amount  because  he  believf  d 

their  royal  highnesses  woul3  not  ">*'  there  were  great  ahusei  in  the 

fom)  vparate  establUlinienti)    he  eipenditure  of  the  civil  li^,  andbe- 

lii-ught  the  sum  too  gre-ii.     But  cause  he  thought  that  the  36,000/. 


tbfre  was  another  consideration  which  they  were  now  called  upon  t( 
which  struck  him  as  vecy  tmpor-  vote,inight  be  saved  from  that  civil 
mt.  Wuul  J  there  be  any  i  iving  li<t,  b^  a  due  and  fundamental  in- 
to the  civil  list  by  this  grant?  'At  quir;  into  its  several  branches  of  ex-> 
ibe  present  thi're  is  a  charge  tn  the  pendJture,  That  inquiry,  however* 
lord  steward's  department,  for  never  could  be  efficiently  made,  be- 
dRses,  &c,  for  the  princesses:  was  cause  the  right  honourable  gentle* 
Out  to  be  continued?  If  it  was,  iriiin,  though  he  would  grant  a 
then  a  sum  would  be  given  to  their  committee,  had  told  them,  "  yoa 
roj)]  highnesses  which  they  did  not  may  examine  accounts,  hut  yoa 
wjnt.  His  greatest  objection  to  ihe  shall  not  eiamine  persons;"  and 
present  vote,  honevei,  was  wkai  he  he  must  know  that  it  was  impossible 
iiditatedonaformeroecasion.and  to  come  at  the  bottom  of  U. 


longer  appeared  a    list  eiipenditure  without  eiamining 
Meal'        ■       '  ...... 


chimerical  one.     He  alludtd  to  the  persons.     Looking  at  the  question, 
detached    and    piecemeal   way  in  therefore,  in  this  point  of  view,  he 
Khich  the  several  additions  lo  the  thought  ihe  house  wnuld  conier  a 
ciril  list   had    been   made:     first  very  hasty  and  ill-advised  grant,  if 
lOflOCi  then  20,<»00/.  wnd  so  on,  they  voted  the  sum  without  previ- 
*ith'>ut   the    hiiusc  ever    knontng  ouj     inquiry   into    those    subjects. 
prtciiely  what  it  was  about.     The  There  was  yet  nncther  observation 
pnetal  inciease  upon  the  civil  list  with  respect  to  the  civil  list  which 
expenditure  had  been  very  great,  he  wished  tu  make,  and  that  was. 
He  had  been  at  the  trouble  olmsk-  with  respect  to  tile  provision  which 
iig  out  an  account,  and  would  state  it  contained  t'T  her  royal  highness 
lomeofthepariicularsiothehouse.-  the  princess  ot  Wales.     There  was 
The  civil  list  was  esfdblished   at  a  iJk,  indeed,  of  a  separation,  and 
(rtinnn/    ->   v««.    fmm  rhi,  h^d  he  h;*d  no  doubt  every  gentleman 
•J-  h.<d  heaiJ  ot  it;  the  house,  how> 
lie  ever,  k.-ew  nothing  of  such  a  sepa- 
or  ratio-i:    but  it  had  a  right  to  de- 
he  mand  why,  when  so  much  was  voted 
it.  for  tlie  support  of  regal  pump  and 
ijn  splendour,  no  pomp  and  splendour 
en  were  lo  be  found.     Of  the  rumour- 
ed ed  separation  he  should  say  no« 
iie  thing ;  he  knew  not  whether  it  waj 
er  L)  be  an  amicable  oneor  not;    but 
of  he  had  no  doubt,  if  such  a  thing 
p-  wjs  in  contemplation,  there  were 
be  sufficient  grounds  for  it :  he  hoped 
le  so  at  least.    The  right  honourable 
to  gentleman,  however,  knew  a  great 
le  deal  about   it— he  had  acted    as 
le  counsel  in  that  investigation  so  much 
c-  talied  of— and  it  was  surprising 
that 
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that  he  should  now  sit  so  mute,  and  of  books  on  the  subject,  which  were 
hear  all  this  whispered  about  re-  of  the  nature  of  libels ;  and  they 
specting  his  favourite  princess — his  had  seen  advertisements  in  dienews« 
client — and  not  have  one  word  to  papers  offering  large  sums  of  money 
say  in  her  defence! — He  should  not  for  suppressed  copies  of  these  libel- 
observe  more  upon  that  topic ;  but  lous  books :  he  hoped,  tlierefore, 
be  would  add  what  struck  him  very  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  as 
forcibly,  that  there  was  now  a  per-  formerly  counsel  for  her  royal  high- 
son  in  this  countrf  representing  the  ness,  and  now  confidentisd  adviser 
prince  regent's  wife,  a  person  who  .  of  the  crown,  would  come  forward 
was  as  much  queen  as  he  was  king,  to  the  house  with  some  information 
passed  over  in_a  most  extraordinary  on  this  vtry  interesting  subject, 
manner.  Mr.  Perceval  thought  there  was 

Mr.  W.  Smith  considered  the  rather  a  contradiction  throughout 
present  demand  as  among  the  last  the  speech  of  the  honourable  mem- 
he  should  have  expected,  when  he  ber  who  had  just  sat  down.  That 
looked  at  the  Hnances  of  the  country  honourable  gentleman  had  talked  of 
and  the  general  pressure  of  the  taxes  the  impropriety  of  increasing  places 
upon  every  individual  in  it ;  nor  and  pensions,  and  adding  to  the 
could  he  see  any  sufficient  reason  burdens  of  the  country  at  the  pre- 
why,  in  that  particular,  the  burden  sent  moment ;  and  then  he  con- 
should  be  increased.  eluded  with  saying,  that  he  saw  no 

Mr.  Ponsonby  spoke  against  the  reason  why  the  princess  of  Wales 

grant,  and  Mr.  Fieemantlc  was  for  was  not  enabled  to  keep  up  a  larger  • 

it.  establishment.    With  regard  to  any 

•  Mr.  Bennett  conceived  that  the  circurtistance  respecting  the  unfor- 

present  application  to  parliament  tunate  situation  which  had  been  al- 

for  additional  sums  to  the  loyalfa-  luded  to,  he  would  say.  no  thing — 

mily,  while  there  were  so  many  in-  The  difference  alluded  to  was  cer- 

dications  of  distress  throughout  al-  tainly  an  unfortunate  circumstance; 

most  every  part^f  tlie  countrj*,  was  but  neither  as  minister,  nor  confi» 

exceedingly  ill-timed.   At  any  rate,  dential  adviser  of  his  royal  high- 

when  an  .application  was  made  on  ness,  did  he  feel  himself  called  upon 

account  of  the  princesses,  he  hoped  to  make, any  specific  statement  to 

the    right   honourable   gentleman  the  house  on  the  srbject. 
(Mr.  Perceval)     opposite    would        Mr.  Whitbread  said,  he  rose  to 

give  them  some  information  why  defend  the  alleged  inconsistency  in 

no  suitable  provision  was  to  be  pre-  the     speech    of     his    honourable 

pnscd  for  the  princess  of  Wales,  the  friend  (Mr.  Bennett)  who  opposed 

V  ife of  the  prince  regert.   He  asked  the  addition  to  the  expenditure  of 

the  right  honourable  gentleman,  the  civil  list,  and  yet  thought  that 

because  he  -was  aware  that  no  one  an  addition  ought  to  be  made  to  the 

knew  more  of  the  subject  than  he  did,  princess  regent.     It  appeared  to 

no  one  was  more  in  the  secret  of^the  hiuTthat  in  this  there  was  no  incon- 

dclicate  investigation,  [H ear ^ hear!)  sistency  ;    because  his  honourable 

—He  repealed,  she  was  ihe  wife  of  friend  and  himself  had  no  doubt, 

the  prince  regent.     What  had  hap-  that  if  the  expenditure  were  proper- 

pcned,  then,  to  place  the  princess  of  ly  looked  into,  such  retrenchments 

Wales  in  such  a  degrading  situ  a-  might  be  made  as  would  enable  the 

tion  ?  They  had,  heard  a  great  deal  princess  regent  to  be  put  in  a  situa* 

tioQ 
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tioD  to  maintain  snch  a  splendour  as 
Kis  niiuble  to  ber  hi^h  mnk  in  this 
conaDy.  Surely  in  this  there  was 
DO  incoasttency ;  and  it  was  a  fear- 
lul  thing,  andd  just  cause  of  alarm 
(0  rhe  country,  that  notwithstand- 
ing all  [hegratils  which  their  had 
sn  U^y  made  to  the  prince  reK^nti 
iftbat  happy  restoration  took  place, 
an  eretit  which  every  person  in  the 
couQtty  most  anxiously  looked  to, 
iht  right  honourable  frenlleman 
Bould  Still  come  down  to  the  house 
vithfreshdemands  on  the  people. — 
Tbe  ri;;ht  honourable  gentleman 
had  told  the  house,  that  n«!ther  as 
KTTant  of  the  crown,  nor  as  adviser 
otitis  royal  bighnesi,  would  he  say 
any  diing  on  this  subject;  but  the 
iToe  was,  when  the-right. honoura- 
ble zentleman  had  not  oidy  said 
much  on  the  subjed,  but  bad  taken 
siich  measures  as  would  enable  all 
t-'i  majesty's  subjects  to  understand 
11— It  was  well  known  that  a  book 
iid  been  prepared  by  the  right  ho- 
iKu  table  gentle  man  for  publication  ; 
iW  out  of  some  fund,  whether 
public  or  private  he  could  not  tell, 
tie  expense  of  the  printinc  of  this 
l»ck  was  defrayed;   andttiaimea- 


nourablegentlemanwhohad  just  sat 
down,  for  his  conduct  on  anylor- 
roer  occasion  of  his  life— But  he 
would  say  thus  much,  that  ncithei' 
from  what  had  come  to  ^is  know- 
ledge as  the  counsel  of  her  royal 
highness, nor  in  theimportant  situ»- 
tion  the  duties  of  which  he  was  ac 
present  bound  tcftischarge,  had  he 
any  rncans  of  bringing  forward  any 
charge  against  her  royal  highness. 
Thus  much  he  fchhims^lf  called  on 
to  say,  but  he  would  say  nothing. 
further.  He  had  no  authority  de- 
legated to  him  to  come  turward  to 
the  house  with  any  communicatiim 
on  the  subject  of  her  royal  higlv- 
ness  ;  but  it  the  house  should  think 
that  parliament  ought  to  take  cog- 
nisanceof  her  royal  bighiiesi'ssitu»- 
tion,  and  to  bestow  their  bounty 
also  upon  her,  he  should  feel  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  communicate  theopinioa 
of  the  liouse  to  his  loyal  higlincsi 
the  prince  regent. 

Mr.  Tiemey  observed,  as  tlie 
right  honourable  gentleman  had 
now  acknouledged  that  he  had  no 
charge  to  bring  forward  against  the 
princL'ss  regent,  in  all  reaxin  she 
ought  to  be  immediately  suitably 
provided  for.  This  he  said,  because 
they  were  row  making  provision  for 
'  other  braitches  of  the  royal  family 
of  far  less  importance  and  conse- 
quence to  thg  eour.try.  With  re- 
spect to  what  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  said  respecting  tlie 
communication  of  any  opinion  of 
llie  house  to  the  prince  regent,  it 
was  well  known  that  this  could  net 
come  properly  undt'r  the  con&ideia-, 
tion  of  parliament,  unless  as  a  mes- 
sage from  the  throne.  All  tliey 
could  say  was,  that  as  princess  of 
Wales,  and  wife  of  tlie  prince  re- 
gent, he  knowing  of  go  charge 
again5ther,stieought  not  loremajn 
dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the 
prince. 
*^  Mr.  Wtrt. 
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Mr.  Whitbread  reprobated  the  ter,  gentlemen  might  widen  instead 
doctrine  thrown  out  by  the  right  of  healing  any  breach  which  nnfor* 
honourable  gentleman,  that  he  felt  tun<itely  at  present  existed, 
himself  called  upon  to  give  no  ad-  Sir  J.  Newport  rose  to  enter  his 
Yice,  but  thaty  if  the  house  should  protest  against  the  doctrine  Isud 
show  any  disposition  to  provide  for  down  by  the  honourable  gentleman 
her  royal  highness  the  princess  re-  who  had  just  sat  down,  and  who  so 
genty  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  pointedly  disapproved  of  what  be 
make  the  comAunicadon  to  the  termed  catechizing  the  right  ho- 
prince  regent.  They  had  now  nourable  gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
heard  from  a  person  who  was  so  Perceval).  So  far  from  theques- 
well  qualified  to  judge,  first  as  coun-  tions  which  had  been  addressed  to 
ael  employed  by  her  royal  highness  that  right  honourable  gentleman 
the  princess  of  Wales,  and  then  af-  being  cither  improper,  mdelicate, 
terwards  as  the  minister  of  the  or  unparliamentary,  in  his  opinion 
crown,  that  the  conduct  of  her  roy-  they  were  exactly  the  reverse  of  all 
al  highness  was  perfectly  blameless,  these.  When  grants  were  proposed 
It  was  certainly  a  very  great  satis-  to^  be  made  to  remote  branches  of 
faction  now  to  hear,  that  no  impu-  the  royal  family,  what  could  be 
tation  could  be  cast  on  the  princess  more  natural,  or  more  direcdy  in 
of  Wales.  This  was  peculiarly  order,  than  to  ask  why  another  per- 
Satisfactory,  as  the  right  honourable  son,  more  nearly  allied  to  the  throne, 
gentleman  could  not  forget  that  her  was  alone  passed  by  i  Op  every 
royal  highness  once  stood  in  his  es-  proposition  tor  a  grant  of  this  kind, 
timation  as  a  person  who  had  been  he  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  it 
stigmatized  for  impropriety  of  con-  to  be  his  decided  conviction,  thai  it 
duct,  and  that  he  published  a  book  was  not  only  the  right,  but  it  was 
for  the  express  purpose  of  establish-  the  duty,  of  the  house  to  catechize 
ing  her  innocence,  and  to  remove  the  right  honourable  gentleman. 
these  accusations.  The  right  ho-  On  tl^  subject  which  had  been  so 
nourable  gentleman  would  do  well  repeatedly  alluded  to  this  night, 
not  to  forget  that  she  still  remained  there  was,  in  his  conception  of  it, 
tmvindicated;  something  extremely  mystjerious  in 

Mr.  Perceyal,.  in  explanation,  'the  matter,  which  required  being 
said,  that  neither  from  whsit  had  accounted  foi* ;  particularly,  he 
come  to  his  knowledge  in  his  xha-  thought  the  house  was  entitled  to 
racter  of  couiisel  to  her  royal  high-  know  from  the  rignt  honourable 
ness,  or  in  the  situation  which  he  at  gentleman,  why  he,  who  had  been 
present  held,  could  he  recollect  any  the  advocate  for  herroyal  highness, 
thing  which  it  was  possible  to  bring  should  now  have  been  converted  in« 
as  a  charge  against  the  princess  of  to  the  person  who  was  to  withhold 
Wales.  from  her  that  justice  to  which  she 

Mr.  Ellison  must  deprecate  the  was  entitled  ?  He  wished  to  ask  toof 
manner  in  which  the  right  honour-  whether  the  book  which  the  right 
able  gentleman  (Mr,  Perceval)  honourable  gentleman  had  atone 
had  been  catechized  on  this  subject,  time  prepared  for  publication,  had 
It  was  unparliamentary,  indelicate,  had  tjie  printer's*  name  affixed  to  it, 
and  improper.  With  family  mat-  as  was  required  by  law  ?  He  again 
ters  that  house  had  nothing  to  do, ,  repeated^  that  he  thought  the  house 
and  in  atall  interfering  in  the  mat^   endtkd  to  know  on  what  ground 

the 
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the  right  honourable  gentleman,  bought  np  by  the  private  secretary 
who  bad  formerly  been  so  loud  in  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
declaring  tlie  innocence  and  in  vin-  I  ask  htm  now»  does  he  retain  his 
dlanng  her  royal  highness,  now  former  opinions  of  the  unexcep- 
thought  it  so  delicate  a  subject,  tionable  conduct  of  the  princess  of 
that  It  could  not  even  be  looked  on,  Wales  ?  I  ask  him  if  he  did  not 
bat  must  be  soared  to  pass  by  lately  in  this  house  solemnly  record 
vicboot  any  satisfaction  being  af-  his  confirmation  of  that  opinion^ 
forded  to  the  house.  and  if  it  is  now  tvhat  it  was  the 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  other  night;  I  call  upon  him  to 
ih2  resolution  was  agreed  to  with-  explain,  if  he  can,  his  apparent  de« 
oat  a  dimion.  sertion  of  her  just  claims  to  that 

On  the  third  reading  of  this  bill, '  respect,  notice,  provision,  and  con* 
April  17,  Mr.  Tiemey  spoke  very  sideration  due  to  the  undoubted 
strongly  against  it,  who  was  an-  princess  regent  of -these  realms.— 
svered  by  Mr.  Perceval,  which  These  are  questions  which,  as  he 
brought  up  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  values  his  own  consistency,  as  he 
opposed  the  bill :  he  added,  "  I  values  the  character  and  claims  of 
bare  beard  that  the  queen  is  about  the  princess,  and  as  he  respects  the 
to  bold  a  drawing-room ;  I  wish  to  prince  his  master,  he  is  bound  to 
know,  is  there  to  be  any  public  ap^    answer. 

pearance  of  the  princess  of  Wales?  Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  in  a  very  ani- 
This  is  no  private  concern— the  mated  manner,  opposed  the  bill. 
pabWc  have  a  right  to  demand  why  He  solemnly  declared  that  from  his 
the  acknowledged  consort  of  their  soul  he  pitied  the  right  honourable 
Rgent  does  not  appear  in  public  as  gentleman,  when  he  reflected  upoa 
sQch— no  affectation  of  delicacy  can  the  feelings  he  (Mr.  Perceval )  must 
be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  have  experienced  before  he  could 
aoation^s  anxiety  upon  a  cjuestion  have  made  up  his  mind  to. come 
of  such  national  importance.  If  down  at  such  a  time  with  such  a. 
any  man  can  satisfy  the  public  upon  proposition  to  the  house. 
tbis  topic,  it  is  the  right  honourable  On  a  division,  the  motion  for  the 
eeodeman.  They  know  him  to  third  reading  was  carried  by  a  large 
Dzwe  been  at  one  time  the  zealous  majority,  and  the  bill  was  at  lengdi 
advite  and  devoted  adherent  to  the  passed  into  a  law. 
princess  of  Wales.  They  believe  Mar.  24.  Mr.  Bankes  said,  there 
bim  10  have  conscientiously  under-  was  nothing  on  which  the  country 
taken  her  defence,  to  have  written  looked  with  more  pleasure  than  oa 
ber  vindication,  to  have  penned  tliat  the  salutary  principles  of  regulation 
vindication,  to  have  published  it—  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  sine- 
tbat  vindication  is  said  to  have  in-  cure  offices.  Nothing,however,could 
volved  in  it  an  attack  upon  her  be  so  mischievous  as  those  publica- 
royal  consort— >it  was  well  known«  tions  which,  being  dictated  either  by 
to  have  been  an  attack  upon  his  ignorance  or  by  malice,  tended  to 
n)yal  bighnessy  and  the  regent's  make  the  people  imagine  tliat  any 
&U  mimster  is  known  to  have  been  reduction  which  could  be  made  in 
the  author  of  it ;  and  after  he  had  the  department  of  useless  offices  was 
poblisked  it,,  after  it  had  been  read  likely  to  diminish,  in  any  sensible 
hy  one  and  by  one  hundred,  it  was    degree,  the  burthens  created  by  the 

^gbt  up  at  an  cnormoai  expensej    war.    It  would  also  be  a  great  im- 
position 
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position  on  the  house,  if  he  should  rewarded  ;  not,  however,  br  the 
pretend  that  the  motion  which' he  objecdonablemodeof  s'necurc,  but 
had  to  propose  could  be  attended  by  what  he  conceived  a  far  better 
with  an  immediate, (£Com>mical  ef-  substitution*     His  motion  contcm- 
fect.     All  that  could  be  done  was,  plared  the  establishment  of  a  fund, 
the  establishment  of  the  oeconomicai  which  in  the  first  instance  was  to 
principle;  and  this,  in  the  end,  would  be  begun  by  the  profits  of  the  sine- 
fiave  a  sure  though  a  slow  effect,  cure   which   would    soonest  drop. 
Sinecures  were  but  smalfMrops  to.  The  fund  would  be  recruited  by 
be  saved  from  the  ocean  of  expense ;  ^  the  very  saving  of  the  plan  he  had 
and  again,  he  should  caution  the  to  p^pose.  ''The  honourable  ^en- 
public  from  looking  to  the  abolition  tleman  concluded  by  moving  for 
as  a  cause  of  diminishing  the  public  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  abolish* 
burthen.    Much  certainly  had  been  ing  and  regulating  sinecure  offices' 
done  with  a  view  to  oeconomy  within  executed  by  deputy,  and  for  pro- 
the  last  forty  years — much  more,  viding  other  means  of  rewarding 
indeed,  than  had  been  effected  in  high  and .  respectable  civil  officers, 
that  way  from  the  revolution.   His  Leave  given, 
▼iew  was  to  abolish  every  office  to  Mar.25.  LordCastlereagh  rosefor 
which  no  efficient .  duties  were  lit*  thepurposeof  proposing  the  annual 
tached  ;  and  this  wbuld  be  produc*  vote  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty 
tive  of  gradual  benefit.   The  offices  of  his  majesty  with  the  king  of  the 
obnoxious  to  him  were  those  >yhich  Two  Sicilies.    He  did  not  feel  that 
were  only  burthensome,  and  not  in  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  go 
any  sense  advantageous.  He  would  at  present  into  any  details  upon  a 
follow  the  rules  established  for  .su-  subject,  the  line  of  con'duct  upon 
perannuation  in  the  collection  of  the  which  seemed  so  clear  ;  but  if  any 
revenue ;  because,  as  the  practice  of  honourable  member  should  require 
bestowing  sinecures  at  present  stood,  further  information,  he  should  be 
there  were  seldom  any  clainis  of  happy  to  affi^rd  it.     It  was  now 
meritorious  service  advanced,  and  four  years  since  this  grant  had  first 
.they  were  conferred  alike  on  the  been  proposed  and  adopted,  and  at 
worthy  and  unworthy.     He  hoped  this  period  it  would  be  quite  super- 
the  house  would  always  show  its  fluousforhim  to  detain  tlie  house 
liberality,  in  being  never  niggardly  by  a  justification  of  the  policy  on 
to  services  fairly  est;iblished — such  which  the  treaty  was  founded.  Ke 
money  was  never  ill  bestowed,  and  flattered  himself  t]iat  those  indivi- 
in  fact  money  must  be  bestowed  duals  who  on  former  occasions  had 
unless  we   chose  to   leave  public  opposed  the  vote,  would  now  con- 
situapions  either  to  the  aristocracy  cede  their  objections;  for  he  had 
of  fortune  or  taneedy  speculating  the  satisfaction  to  state,  that  his  Si- 
adventurcrs.     He  should  be  sorry  cilian  majesty  had  effected  an  im* 
.to  see  a  contest  between  the  aristo-  portant  cliange  in  his  government 
cracy  and  the  active  talents  of  the-  and  councils,  equally  favourable  to 
.  country,  for  in  such  a  strife  it  re-  his  own  ^d   to  the  interests  of 
quired  little  sagacity  to  foresee  who  Great  Britain.  The  whole  military 
would  he  victorious.      It  was  to  establish ment  of  the  kingdom  had 
guard  against  any  such  fatal  alter-  been  placed  under  the  control  of 
native  that  he  wished  meritorious  lord  William  Bentinck,  who  would 
services  of  a  certain  duration  to  he  te  enabledyfrom  the  confidence  that 
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.  m  itjKwd  in  hifn,  and  from  the  riu,  the  right  hon.  baronet  wu  too 

power  with  which  he  wax  inveited,  well  acquainted  with  the  fonnt  of 

ctototdr  to  apply  the  variotu  roeani  die  house  to  need  iafocsiKtion  how 

he  pcnsKKd  to  the  {x-otectioo  of  the  compl^inis  were  to  be  brought  fbt^ 

liiSid,  but  even  to  aggression  upon  ward.     If  such  a  step  should  be 

^t  coosnion  enemy.    His  lordship  taken,  his  lordship  was  prepared  to 

coacluiled  bj  movinf;  a  resolution  m^t  the  most  minute  inrestigadon. 

tor  die  grant  of  400,000/.  to  enable  He  was  happy  to  aiisure  the  com- 

hii  m^estf  to  make  good  the  treaty  mittee  that  tnere  was  not  the  slight- 

occred  into  with  hu  Sicilian  ma-  est  ground  for  stating  that  it  wsh- 

jttty.  even  at  the  suggestion,  much  les* 

Sit  Joba  Newport  thought  that  upon  the  demand  of  the  Britiih 

3  much  more  satisfactory  ezplana-  mini'stert  that  the  Icing  of  Sicily  was 

tioo  wu  due  from  the  noble  lord,  induced  to  abdicate  his  throne  in 

m  a  matter  of  so  much  tnagnitifde.  favour  of  his  son  :  how  it  could  be 

He  could  scarcely  believe  that  mi-  called  an  abdication,  he  was  at  S 

QiRns,  who  on  former  occasiunt  loss  to  imagine,  since  it  was  merely 

lud  tlinut  themselves  forward  as  a  temporary  delegation  of  power, 

ue  Iriends  and  supporten  of  exist-  which  might  at  any  time  be  remroed 

bg  euabliibmeuts,  should  now  aN  fay  his  majesty.    On  th^  motives  to 

<raipt  to  justify  the  subversion  of  this  act  his  lordship  would  not  give 

tlut  of  Sidly.    Did  the  noble  lord  an  o^nion,  but  certain  it  was  that 

ixem  to  assert  that  it  was  not  true,  it  wu  wholly  voluntary.  The  only 

t±Hi  by  means  of  die  British  auiho-  claim  made  by  lord  William  Ben- 

rities  the  king  bad  been  induced  to  tinck  was,  that  the  king  of  Sicily 

ibdicaie  his  throne  in  favour  of  his  should  put  his  government  upi^ 

•onf  Uninformed  as  he  was  upon  such  a  footing  as  to  make  it  com- 

^  sofajcct,  judging  only  from  ajp-  padble  with  ue  safety  of  the  British 

paraoces,  he  conMHed  diat  this  army  that  it  should  remain  in  the 

p^^Kcediog  did  appear  to  him  very  island, 

"aiiUr  to  the  conduct  of    Bona-  Messrs. Wilberforce,  Stephen,  Per- 

pvte,  who  forced  Charles  XIII.  of  ceval  and  others  spoke  on  the  same 

Spiin  10  abdicate  his  throne  in  fa-  side  j  when  the  quesdon  was  put, 

TOUT  of  his  son  Ferdinand,  and  then  and  the  modon  agreed  to. 

''■^  advantage  of  it  to  clum  Spain  Mar.26.Thesecendreadingofthe 

^i  his  owQ  propeny.  Towbomwas  gold-coin  bill  was  moved;  on  which 

~.i;  money,  now  proposed  to  be  Mr.Morrissaidhehad thestrong. 

^<aed,  paid  !  and  to  what  was  it  to  est  objection  to  this  bill,  and  could 

^appUed^  l^ese  were  inquiries,  in  not  rdrain  from  expressing  his  ten- 

'~-e  present  condition  of  our  finances,  timents   on  the  present  occasion. 

■i  much  importance;  bntabove  all,  Ministcrt,  be  said,  are  about  to-cive 

''     Ice  to  a  paper  currency  the  same  ^ect 

ie  in  point  of  Uw  as  the  gold  coin  of 

li-  the  realm.    They  had  no  adequate 

e-  security  for  the  prevendon  of  forge- 

le  ry,  or  for  the  prevention  of  exces- 

se  sive  issue.  It  was  impossible  to  pre- 
vent forgery.  The  Etank  had  taken 

if  greatpams  tognard  against  forgery, 

ii-  and  tbdr  secret  marks  might  enaUa 
N                   them 
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them  to  ptotfect  themselves;  but  commercial    country    which    had 

that  very  secrecy  prevented  other  adopted  the  same  course  wn^  led  to 

Sople  from  being  able  to  detect  it.  total  rnin.'  A  noble  lord  ((iJastle- 
e  had  seen  in  another  country  the  reagh)  had  presented  a  petition  for 
tftffects  of  forgery  strongly  exempli-  this  extension  of  the  system  to  Ire- 
fifed*  At  the  comer  ofevery  street  land.  This  was  a  step  further  than 
there  were  officers  for  the  pur-  they  had  yet  gone  ;  and  it  was  ^po- 
pose  of  verifying  genuine  assignats.  ing  against  an  express  provision 
These  officers  were  called  bureaux  made  by  many  landlords  m  Adr 
dewrjfication:  bujt  they  increased  contracts  with  tlieir  tenants,  that 
the  eyd  $  for  so  many  persons  were  they  were  to^be  paid  in  nothing  bnt 
ernployed,  that  some  of  them  could  gold.  The  house  had  only  to,  go 
not  be  prevented  from  converting  one  step  beyond  this^  and  to  assnttic 
their  knowledge  to  their  own  bene-  the  power  of  annulling  every  con- 
fit.  Such  a  plan^  therefore,  could  tract  between  man  and  man  at  plca- 
not  be  tried  in  this  countiy.    It  sure. 

might  be  said,  that  the  phm  of       Lord  Castlerea^h  did  not  jnaok 

writing  the  names  of  persons  on  then  to  go  at  all  ftito  the  detail  of 

the  back  of  the  note  w^s  a  species  the  question,  but  it  appeared  to  hint 

of  guard  i  bat  how  much  of  our  that  th\e  difficulties  respecting  the 

population,  he  would  ask,  were  in  •  practice  in  Ireland  of  paying  rent 

a  condition  even  to  read  ^  Bank  in  gold  had  been  greatly  exagg;e« 

note  ?    The  honourable  gentleman  rated ;  it  had  prevaued  but  in  three 

theh  went  into  a  number  of  parti-  or  four  counties  in  the  nortiiem 

culars  respecting  the  law  on  the  parts  of  that  country, 
subject^  and  the  present  state  of  the        Mr.  Wm.  Smith  protested  against 

circulation  of  the  country,  and  con-  this  measure,  as  one  that  mast»  if 

eluded  with  expressing  a  wish  that  followed  up,  inevitably  lead  to  the 

the  house  should  go  into  a  commit-  ruin  of  the  finance  of  the  country, 

tee  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  He  did  not  then  rise  for  the  pur- 

into  the  state  of  the  circulation  of  pose  of  going  into  die  question  at 

the  country.  large,  as  it  seemed  to  be  die  general 

t  Lord  Am  Hamilton  thought  it  a  wish^of  the  house  to  defer  that  <lis-> 

mere  subterfuge  to  say  that  there  cussion  to  i  future   st^ge.      I^e, 

Was  any  distinction  between   the  however,  could  not  let  even  that 

effect  of  the  present  bill  and  the'  opportunity  pass  of  declaring  his* 

making  Bank  paper  a  legal  tender,  hostility  to  the  measure^ 
He  contended  that  the  extending        The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 

the  present  bill  to  Ireland  was  an,  said  it  was  absurd  to  compare  our 

evident  contradiction  of  the  prin-  Bank  paper  with,  the  French   a.s« 

ciple  laid  down  in  their  former  re-  signats,  whose  excessive  issues  had 

solutions,  when  it  was  stated  thajb  brought  down  ruin  upon  the  systezn. 

paper  was  of  the  same  value  with  Now  Bank  paper  had  not  been  con* 

fold  in  the  public  estimaiipn.     In  vertible  into  gold  since  1797,  and 

reland  it  was  well  known  tliat  paper  there  had  been,  none  of  that  exces- 

was  depreciated  at  least  20  per  cent,  sive  issue  since,  which  had  always 

and  two  prices  were  established.  preceded,  in  every  country,  the  en:i«. 

Sir  J.  Newport  observed,  that  this  barrassments  and  iiy uries  which  kia.d 

bill  was  a  step  further  in  the  pro-  been  alluded  to.    He  thought  tho 

gresis  of  \he  road  to  ruin*    £very  arguments  of  the  honourable 
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cerfor  jforwich  rather  inconclosivei 
yiz.  that  though  nothine  was  to  b^ 
^red  from  die  present  Dank  direo*> 
ton,  yet  would  government  gua* 
rssty  the  conduct  of  those  who 
night  be    directors    thirty   years 
lencc?  What  was  there  to  fear  from 
wch  a  continjgency  ?    What  injudi- 
cious issue  ofpaper  could  be  made 
fcyany  directon,  without  their  con* 
tiol?  And  unless  therefore  parlia- 
SKQt should  become  lost  to  its  duty* 
vd  the  directors  lose  their  intellect 
as  wtU  as  character^  there  were  no 
miooal  grounds  for  apprehension 
25  to  an  indefinite  issue  of  Bank 
r^per;  and  an  indffinUe  issue  was 
the  only  evil  to  be  dreaded.   As  to 
tb  extension  of  forgery,  which  was 
t-ought  likely  to  take  plac^  from 
i'S  passing  that  bill,  it  would  be 
to:  parliament   to   provide    such 
ciiecks  as  should  seem  adequate  for 
tl&t  purpose ;  but  on  looking  at  the 
accounts  then  on  the  table,  and 
Yhich  had  been  moved  for  by  an 
honourable  ^nileman  on  the  pre^ 
^Qg  evenmg,  he  found  that  the 
treraffe  yearly  amoipt,  daring  the 
1^  ekven  yean,  wsU  fit>in  nine  to 
tn  thousand  pounds ;  and  in  that 
amottotwere  included  the  foreign 
notes  which  had  been  forged.     If 
tbatwas  compared  with  24  miliions, 
b  apprehended  it  would  not  be 
inore  in  proportion  than  the  forge- 
fits  that  took  place  in  our  gold  and 
»iver  coins.     With  regard  to  %  na- 
tional bankruptcy,  he  thought  the 
<*'lf  way  to  ensure  that,  and  the 
wier  ruin  of  the  country,  was  to 
>ct  upon  the  remedies  proposed  by 
^  other  side  of  the  house.    It  the 
ftttrictions  on  cash  payments  were 
^cn  o£F,  the  door  would  be  opet.ed 

to  immediate  and  direct  destruc- 
ton. 

w.Ponsonby  declared  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  bill,  instead  of  be- 
ttg  calculaud  to  benefit  the  coun- 


try, was  calculated  only  to  injure  it* 
He  thought  all  that  was  substan* 
tially  predicted  of  the  effects  of  the 
restriciion  In  1797  had  been  sub- 
stantially veriiiedL   It  wiis  then  con<> 
Hdently  said    oy  some,  the  Bank 
^ould  soon  resuihe  its  cash  pay* 
ments  e  it  was  as  confidently  denied 
by  others  i— --which'  had  been  right  ? 
It  Was  confidently  asserted  then, 
that  to  increase  the  issue  of  paper 
currency  would  be  to  increase  the 
difficulties  of  tlie  country!  it  was  as 
confidently  denied  by  others :  but 
were  not,  our  difficulties  increased  ? 
And  whose  predictions,  therefore^, 
were  right  ?  With  regard  to  Bank 
paper,  he  thought  it  had  now  be- 
come, from  the  connection  between 
the  government  and  the  Bank,  in  a 
very  considerable  degree,  a  govern* 
ment  paper,  and  •  a  forced  govern- 
ment paper.  But  one  of  his  strong- 
est objections  to  the  bill  arose  from 
its  application  to  Ireland,  where  it 
would  do  more  mischief  than  an 
English  gentleman  could^  possibly 
drram  ou    Such  a  law  ^ould  en- 
£jrce  a  degree  of  injustice  whichy 
he  was  sure,  a  British  parliament 
would  never  sanction.     He  should 
Tute  against  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill,  because  that  v^as  the  proper 
stage  to  oppose  its  principle. 

Mr.  Marryatt  spoke  against  the 
bill, and  lord  Castlereagh  explained; 
when  the  house  divided.  The  num- 
bers were, 

For  the  secbnd  reading    61 
Against  it    -    -    -    -    -16 

Majority     -    -     45 
and  the  bill  was  finally  passed. 

April  IS.  In  the  committee  of 
supply,  Mr.  Wharton,  after  a  few 
prefatory  observations,  move  J, That 
a  sum  not  exceeding  .5.34i,41'l/.  be 
granted  for  the  expenses  of  the  bar- 
rack department  for  the  current 
year, 

N  2  Mr, 
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Mn  Freenisintle  sa^  many  things  of  life  jpiards  had  hitheUlo  kept  thetf 

iQ  those  esthnates  which  appeared  horses  in  rented  barracks  in  King« 

to  htm  to  require  a  mat  deal  of  street,  but  the  term  ^<^as  expired ; 

ezplanatton.  New  buudings,  which  imd  if  they  were  to  be  kept  in  bar-* 

would  bring  on  a  most  considerable  racks  at  aUy  ft  was  necessary  they 

expense,  appeared  in  one  part  of  should  be  built.    At  Brighton  the 

the  accounts  to  be  ordened  by  the^  stables  formerly  used  by  the  troops , 

commander  in  chief ;  and  in  another  were  in  a  most  dilapidated  states 

^art  of  it  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  and  it  was  necessaryt  if  troops  were 

whether  the  whole  of  this  expense  to  be  kept  there  at  all,  that  new 

were  now  to  be  submitted  to  par*  stables  slK>uld  be  bBfilt.   The  neces- 

liament*    The  expense  of  the  esti*  sity  of  buildih|^  the  barracks  in  the 

fnatesforbuildmebarracksappeared  neighbourhood    of    Bristol   arose 

to  be  regularly  increasing,  without  from  the  circumstance  of  ^ere  be« 

any  cause  that  we  could  see.   A/ter  in^  a  considerable  dep6t  of  French 

adverting  to  the  expenses  of  the  prisoners    in   the  n^ghbourhood, 

new  buildings  ^t  BexhiU,  he  made  amounting  to  8  or  ]  0,000  men. 
many  observations  on  the  estimate        Mr.  tiuskisson  said,  that,  not- 

tif  the  new  barrack  projected  to  be  withstanding  the  explanation  which 

built  in  whatwas  called  Uie  Regent's  had  been  given,- ^he  could,  not  feel  ^ 

park.  This  btirrack,  which  was  only  satisfied.      He  rehiembered  that, 

•intended  for  the  2d  regiment  of  when  he  was  at  the  treasury,  it  had 

iifc  guards,  was  to  cost  188,000^  been  pf opos^  to  bnM  amagniB- 

*Now  it  did  appear  to  him  that  it  cent  barrack  at  IsBngton»  arm  the 

was  an  enormous  sum  to  call  for  'ground  was  actusdly  marked  out 

4n  the  present  times,  for  thelodg-  tor  it.     Now,  although  this^was 

ing  of  a  single  rmo^tm^t  cj£  horse,  strongly  lecommended  by  military 

>He  could  not  welfconceive  a  mote  authorities,  the  treasury  diought  the 

•firofii|^ate waste  df  the publicmon^y*  'expense  too  great,  and  that  it  might 

At  Lfverpool  it  was  alsoproposed  be  postponed  tiU  ^iftne  other  time. 

ko  build  a  barrack  for  ItfOO  men,  If  they  bad  adopted  all  the  rians 

vtthe  estimated  expense  of  8S,000/.  submitted  to  thefm  by  die  military 

'A  new  .'Stable  at  Brighton  was  tb  board,  an  expense  of  two  or  three 

cost  28)000/.  and  a  new  barrack  at  -millions  would  have  been- inciurred 

"Bti^tol  for  800  men  was  estimated  in  buildbg  nfew  bamicks.     In  the 

at  60,000/.   These  were  very  liligie  present  times,  ho^^^ver,  it  appeared 

items,  and  re«[uired  explanation.  to  him  that  every  expense  should  be 

Mr.  Wharton,  in  explanation,  said,  postponed  which  Was  fi6t  absolute- 
it  Wtis  true  that  many  new  barracks  Ij  necessary;  aiid  that  the  same 
had  been  -proposed  to  be  built  hi  ^considerations  whi<^  made  the  trea- 
18H  ;  but  as  it  was  nor.  now  in-  siify  reject  many  of  thc»e  plans  for- 
tended ^o  build  them,  the  estimated  merly,  ought  now  to  act  v^th  as 
expense  of  course  was  not  stated  in  mUch  force  as  ever.  If  the  house 
the  present  accomits.  The  estimates  were  to  Cfilculate  the  expense  of  this 
were  only  of  those  buildings  now  in  new  barrack,  they  would  find  that 
progress,  and  which  were  intended  it  was  nearly  450/.  for  every  horse !  I 
to  be  completed.  The  expense  of  It  appeared  to  him  that  this  was 
liuildings  was  in  one  schedule,  and  most  extravagant  beyond  any  thing 
that  of  repairs  and  alterations  would  .  that  really  could  be  necessary.  j 
be  found  m  another.  The  regiment  .  Mr.  Perceval   justified  the  ek- 

penifes, 
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pcam,  and  nrrad  the  necessity  of  for  the  luttwinity  yean.    Butevea 

kwprng  the  militiiry  leparate  from  if  the  right  honouralile  gentleman 

the  people.  had  been  endeaTourine  to  make  the 

Mr.  Whitbread  said    that    the  expense  come  up  to  anundred  mit 

tigbf   honourable    gentleman    ap-  lions,   did  he  think,  or  could  he 

pnred  to  bim  to  h:ive  adopted  er-  think,  that  for  three  years  more  tha 

irueous  views'  opon.  the  sulncct,  conntry  could  ^0  on  ai  it  was  now 

vbro  he  thought  it  of  such  little  going?      If  things   proceeded  xi 

comequence  to  separate  the  soldiers  Uiey  w«e  now  proceeding,  if  es- 

Irom  the  people,  as  to  be  surprised  penses    condnoed    to    acrumttlatc 

u  jnj  objection  to  a  grdnt  for  that  and  means  to  diminiA,  they  mun 

puipose.      The  right  honourable  look  for  relief  to  a  peace  with  the 

^FnClenuD  bnd  not  argued  that  ge-  enemy— a  peace  which  his  mean 

i;!!!  question  :  the  time  was  gone  sures  had  rendered    unavoidable, 

by;  but  he  would  declare  it  as  his  In  the  transactions  of  past  yearsihft 

tentitnent,  that  he  was  extremely  saw  many  great  and  glorious  op4 

j;)ioD5,  and  he  wa»  &ure  the  coon-  portunities  of  ending  this  war  neg- 

iiT^t  large -WAS  jealous,  of  the  se-  lecied  and  lost,  while,  at  presentf 

Cr^ng  system.      Did  the  right  the  system  of  the  right  honourable 
Douiable  gentleman  think  that  gentleman  was  calculated  to  pro- 
be wanted   military  control   over  duce  the  neceiMty  of  peace  by  sub- 
±e  people  of  this  country  .'     Even  mission.     Butwhy  was  it  necessary 
ai  the  end  of  the  war,  which  the  that    the  horse    and    the    soldier 
tight  honourable  gentleman  seemed  should  be  more  together  now  than 
In  ihinkwould  last  long)  and  which  at  any  other  time  i     Did  any  rea- 
ke  was  sure  would  last  as  long  ai  ton  exist  now  that  did  not  exist  be- 
Ihe  career  of  the  ripht  honourable  fore,  iriiy  the  soldier  and  the  gen»- 
gfnitrman,  would  it  be  necessary  ral  population  of  the  country  should 
bt  as  to  look  forward  to  the  pro-  be   kept  apart,  or  why  barracki 
sprct  of  overawing  them?     Was  (which  he  nad  always  regarded,  ia 
tQit  a  principle  to  be  maintained  i  eonformity  with  the  opimons  of  the 
Dti  any  one  ever  he^  a  minister  most  constiintional  authorities,  as 
coolly  assert  it  ?     But  the  right  hO-  fortresses  for  contrnlling  the  king- 
Dooriible  gentleman  disapproved  of  dom)  should  be  multiplied  and  en- 
ibe  idea  of  applying  any   of  the  larged  i     As  to  the  policy  of  it, 
vaithouscsof  Liverpool  to  the  pnr-  merely  with  rejrard  to  ibe  soldier, 
pc*e  of  accommodating  the  niili-  he  understood  that  when  the  men  ^ 
laiy.    He  who  had  made  the  loom  were  on  service,  those  who  came ' 
Qxlns,  and  the  warehouse  idle—  from  regulvir  barracks  wne  not  so 
vho  had  spread  starvation  and  dis..  healthful  as  others,  so  that  even 
tnuent — had  disapproved  of  that  miliiHry  purposes  wete  not  likely  to 
ttural  be  served  by  it.     Une  of  the  most 
illing  lavish  expenses  under  this  head  was 
ar  the  incurred   by  the  purchase  of  old 
■eople  houses  at  Clifton,  in  a  ruined  state, 
)ught  wiiliout  a  window ;    but  now  Vit 
But  were  going  back  to  Bristol  again, 
were  to  guard    the    French    prisoners. 
He  Would   to   God  (exclaimed  Mr. 
been  "Whitbread]  diat  they  were  all  out 
N3                    of 
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of  this  country^  whether  we  conti* 
nue  at  war  or  not  1  He  concluded 
with  repeating  his  determination  to 
vote  against  the  resolution. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  that  the  honourable  gentleman 
must  be  positive  indeed  upon  the 
subject,  ^nd  confirmed  in^the  opinion 
he  had  formed,  when  he  thought  it 
right  not  only  to  censure  the  con- 
iduct  of  hi$  majesty's  government, 
but  to  vote  against  tl^  resolution 
before  the  committee, 

Mr.  Whitbread,  in  explanation, 
stated  that  his  objection  went  only 
to  the  grant  for  building  barracks. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
proceeded  to  observe  that  to  refuse 
It  without  knowing  whether  the  soU 
diers  could  be  otherwit»e  accommo* 
dated,  might  be  productive  of  much 
inconvenience.  He  supposed,  hotr- 
ever,  that  by  the  dAaiing  strain 
which  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  thought  proper  to  adopt,  and 
the  topics  to  which  he  had  resdkted, 
he  expected  to  do  much  .towards 
tranquillizixig  the  country.  When 
he  brought  forward  his  arguments, 
attributmg  the  starvation  he  de- 
scribed to  the  conduct  of  govern* 
ment,  did  he  really  think  there  was 
any  thing  in  their  manner  of  con- 
ducting xhe  war  ag^iinst  l^rance, 
vrhich  operated  to  produce  the  scar<' 
city  at  Liverpool  f  Did  he  think 
there  was  any  thit)g  in  it  to  call 
down  the  vengeance  of  Providence 
on  our  heads,  and  provoke  him  to 
deny  the  harvest  to  our  hopes  i  If 
not^  how  could  the  honourable  gen<i 
tieman  shiK  his  eyes  to  what  every 
man  could  see  but  himself,  and  re-» 
sort  to  those  imputations,  which  no 
man  who  vms  'acquainted  with  the 
subject  could  hesitate  to  reject  ?  He 
would  f^wn  that  in  some  inflamma* 
tory  publications  he  had  met  with 
some  topics  to  which  the  honour- 
able gentleman  had  alluded  s   but 


he  did  tiot  expect  that  any  member 
could  H)e  found  who  would  come 
down  to  that  house  for  the  purpose 
of  making  such  statements.  The 
honourable  gentleman  had  spoken 
of  golden  opportunities  for  making 
pe&ce,  which  ministers  had  neglect- 
ed ;  but  he  did  not  say,  he  could 
not  say,  whether  one  of  those  op- 
portunities presented  itself  now; 
and  if  no  opportunity  existed,  where 
was  the  policy  in  asserting  that 
there  was  no  saivrition  for  the  coun- 
try but  in  peace  ?  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  say  so  much 
against  the  peace  he  recommended, 
ai  by  saying  that  we  were  unable 
to  go  on  with  the  war.  •  The  reason- 
ing of  the  honourable  gentleman 
would  go  to  turn  all  &e  resent- 
ment, not  against  the  enemy,  but 
against  the  govermnent  r  and  that 
too  at  a  time  when  we  were  en- 
^ged  in  vrar  with  an  enemy  who, 
if  the  honourable  gentleman  was 
not  aware,  intended  our  destruc- 
tion, he  must  be  ignorant  of  what 
is  known  to  every  body  else.  From 
this  country  he  had  met  with  his 
most  effectual  check  in  the  pursuit 
of, his  insatiable  ambition,  and,  in 
his  progress  to  universal  empire 
and  universal  tyranny,  his  certain 
disappointment.  If  the  honour, 
able  gentleman  did  not.  see  this,— • 
(and  he  trusted  in  G'^d  that  he  did 
not,  when  he  called  npon  the  coun-» 
try  not  to  look  to  Bonaparte  and 
to  France,  but  to  its  own  govern- 
ment, witii'indignation,  and  ascribe 
the  inflictions  of  Prpvidence  to  iliem 
alone ),-wif  he  did  not  see  this,  but 
could  make  such  statements  with  a 
conviction  that  he- was  doing  right, 
he  was  sure  that  such  sentiments 
would  meet  with  little  sympathy 
and  little  support* 

Mr.  Whitbrf^d  rose,  evidently  in 
great  agitatfon,  and  began  by  de^ 
claring,  that»  if  it  was  not  in  that 

house/ 
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•  * 

boose,  he  would  ask  the  warmest  proper  to  adveit  to  other  topics, 
friend,  or  the  loudest  cheerer,  of  thereby  transgressing  the  regula- 
the  right  honourable  gentlemaxi,  tions  of  tlie.  house.  I  speak  this 
whether  the  whole  of  nis  speech  before  high  autliority,  which  will 
was  not  a  gross  misropresentation  ?  contradict  mc  if  I  should  be  incor- 
The  right  honourable  gentleman    rect. 

was  mistaken,  if  he  supposed  tliat  Mr.  Lushington  (the  chairman) 
he  obtained  a  victory  over  him.  then  declared  his  opinion  to  be. 
No:  it  was  a  victory- over  his  own  that  Mr,  Whitbread  had  been  out 
mveniion-    The  house  of  commons    of  order. 

was  a  fine  place— the  constitution  Mr.  Whitbread  then  rose  again, 
cf  England  was  a  great  thing-*  and  confessed  he  had  risen  in  some 
rrerj  thing  was  to  be  admired,  re-  heat,  and  unconsciously  at  the 
spected,  and  supported,  when  an  time  had  exceeded  the  limits  of  de- 
adrentarer  from  the  bar  was  raised  bate.  He  would  however  say, 
bj  his  talent  for  debate  to  a  great  that  if  he  was  described  as  having 
iituation  which  nobody  but  himself  told  the  people  that  they  were  to 
coaid  have  accepted  under  such  regard  the  government,  rather  than 
circumstances.  Bonaparte,  as  their  enemy,  it  was 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer    a  gross  misrepresentation.     Unfor-. 
here  signiSed  his  dissent  from  the    tunately  it  was  too  much  a  prac« 
Katement,  that  nobody  would  have    tice  to   identify  the    government 
accepted  tlic  situation  but  himself.      with  the  minister,  and  convert  the 
Mr.  Whitbread  repeated  the  state-    fair  claims  of  the  former  to  sn  pport 
nent,  maintained  the  truth  of  it,    and  attachment,'  into  a  blind  ap- 
and  added,  "  If  you  doubt  me,  I    probation  of  the  measures  of  the 
15^  yon  for  information  to  a  letter    latter.     Whatever  might  be  the 
signed  Spencer  Perceval."    (Loud   construction  put  upon  his  words, 
^  of  Order^  from  all  parts  of  the    he  was  determined  ever  to  speak 
^Mf>  followed  this  txpressimy  and    out  in  the  house  of  commons— to 
^T.  whiihread  aitemtted  for  some    conceal  no  part  of  the  tnlth— and 
^  in  vein  to  he  beara.)  to  lend  no  helping  hand  to  the  de« 

Mr.  Yorke  rose  to  order.  The  lusion,  any  more  than  to  the  ruin, 
'  hon.gendeman  had  just  made  one  of  the  people.  He  knew  nothing 
of  the  most  outrageous  p>ersonal  more  likely  to  prove  destructive  to 
actacb  on  his  right  honourable  the  safety  and  greatness  of  the  peo- 
Wcnd,  which  had  been  heard  in  pie,  than  the  prevalence  of  a  differ- 
that  boose.  With  respect  to  the  ent  doctrine.  He  did  not  confound 
jivtice  or  propriety  of  the  attack  the  visitation  of  Providence  with 
thos  made,  he— ( Cries- of  order  /)        the  decrees  of  France,  or  the  mea* 

Mr.  Ponsonby  rose  to  order.—  sures  of  the  right  honourable  gen-  • 
[iierz  the  disordir  became  general^  and  tleman  ;  but  he  knew  that  thou<« 
fr^'ii  of  Chair f  chair !  resounded  sands  of  manufacturers  were  now 
Arr^Mgh  the  house  ;  ai  length  Mr.  Pm-  out  of  employment,  and  that  tens 
f^j  obtained  a  hearing.)  I  call  of  thousands  were  now  working  at 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  to  reduced  wacjes,  which  scarcely  suf- 
^der,  and  on  this  ground,  that  he  ficed  to  procure  them'  subsistenee. 
hiving  risen  to  call  my  honourable  Was  he,  when  he  declared  this,  tell* 
trend  to  order,  did  not  confine  ing  the  hungry  mstn  that  he  had  no 
*wn«lf  to  tliat  point,  but  tbouoht    bread  ?     He  knew  that  an  jinre- 

N  Is  formed 
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formed  hooie  of  conmums  had  «p*  maxie  up.     This  bformation» 

proved  of  all  the  proceedings  of  lordship  observed,  wotdd  be  incom- 

the  ru^ht  honourable  gentleman*  plete  unless  another  motion  wa* 

and  ofallhis  orders  in  council ;  btht  also  agreed  to,  for  tlie  number  of' 

he  knew  too»  that  the  people  «md  notes  so  refused  payment  in  each 

the    merchants  ont  of  the  house  year»  as  it  was  only  by  tlie  latter 

were,  in  every  parted  the  kingdom  *  motion  tliey  could  be  informed  of 

of  very  different  opinions*     He  felt  the  number  of  insunces  of  forgery 

it  his  duty  to  ask  the  people  to  be  '/A  bank  notes,  or  that  they  could 

misled  no  longer  by  the  fatal  po*  judge  of  the  temptation  held  out  to 

licy  of  ministers ;    and  he  would  forgery  under  the  present  system 

ask  the  right  honourable  gentleman  of  paper  circulation*  or  of  the  se- 

hiinself  not  to  become  the  victim  curity  of  the  public  against  bein^ 

of  his  own  infatuation,  by  bringing  defrauded  by  such  forgeries.    The 

the  country  to  the  end  of  its  re-  whole  of  this  information  was,  he 

sources.     He  believed  the  period  conceived,  reqiusite  wTth  a  view  to 

must  soon  arrive  when  this  would  the  bill  which  would  probably  soon 

be  the  case.    He  should  be  sorry  if  come  up  to  that  house,  and  to  en«» 

any  thing  had  fallen  from  him  that  able  their  lordships  to  judge  accu- 

might  bear  an  interpretation  foreign  rately  of  the  ejects  of  the  present 

to  his  intentions,  but  he  had  deemed  system,  which  he  contended  wa6 

it  an  imperative  duty  to  enter  into  every  day  more  and  more  depart- 

this  avowal  of  his  sentiments.  ing  from  the  true  system  of  a  paper 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  circulation, 
declared  that  every  offensive  im-  The  first  motion  was  agreed  to. 
presston  which  the  honourable  gen<  The  earl  of  Liverpom  had  no 
tleman  had  made^  more  on  the  objection  to  the  first  motion,  and 
feelings  of  his  honourable  friends  contended  that  the  account  required 
than  on  his  own,  was  completely  by  it  would  give  all  tlie  requisite  in- 
removed.  He  had  certainly  not^  formation,  as  it  would  -enable  the 
attributed  to  the  honourable  een^  house  tojudge  whether  or  not  |here 
tleman  that  which  he  imagined  him  was  any  progressive  increase  in  the 
to  have  done.  As  to  the  question  for^^^ry  of  bank  notes.  I'o  the  se- 
immediately  before  the  house,  he  cond  motion  he  had  an  ol^jection, 
held  it  to  be  desirable  that  in  po-  that  the  account  to  be  produced  by 
pulotts  towns  the  soldiery  ought  it  would  tend  to  mislead  the  houses 
rather  to  be  kept  apart,  than  to  be  by  giving  merely  the  number  of 
quartered  on  the  people.    .  forged  notes,  without  specifying  tbe 

A  long  debate  ensued,  and  the  amount  whether  under  or  above 

grant  was   admitted  by  a  large  5/.;  and  he  had,  besides,  an  objec- 

msyority ;  but  the  building  of  the  tion  that  it  would  tend  to  give  in- 

barrackswals  afterwards  abandoned,  formatiou  as  to  what  descriptiou  of 

April.  H. — Earl  Grey,  in  the  notes  were  most  easily  forged.* 

house  of  lords,  moved  for  axi  ac-  Earl  Grey  contended  that  the 

count  of  the  amount  in  value  of  amount  of  forgeries  would  not  ^ive 

notes  presented, for  paytnent  at  the  the  information  required,  it  bemg 

bank  of  England,  and  refused  on  of  essential  importance  that  they 

the  ground  of  their  being  forgeries,  should  be  acquainted  with  the  mul. 

in    each  year  from  17^7  to  the  tiplicity  of  instances  in  ^hich  tlie 

latest  period  to  which  it  could  be  forgery  of  bank  notes  had  been 

committed. 
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^.tuaantted.    He  had  no  objection  Bank  notes  however,  m  at  present 

to  amend  his  moiioo  bj  inierting  constracted,  mighc  be  Tery  eatilf 

the  wordt  •  ipecifying  the  notes  of  forj^ed ;  and  it  had  been  wittily  ot>* 

•kJi  dau  ;'  and  to  the  motion  to  lerved  to  him  a  few  days  ago,  that 

aniFTided,  be  could    not,    in    the  the  best  method  of  preventing  the 

uuUest  de^ee,  admit  the  force  of  forging  of  them  was  not  to  han^ 

ibe  noble  lord's  objection,      Did  those  who  forged  them,  but  to  hang 

liut  noble  lord  beliere  that  thoae  the  finnlc  directors  for  nukingthem 

vbo  were  dicposed  to  forge  banlc  so  clumiily. 

I  did  not  Itnow  what  descHp-  lliehouM  divided  on  the  motkuit 


tioQ  of   note*  were    more    easily  Contents      -    ■•     12 

Ebrged,  or  witb  legard  to  which 
the*  were  more  liiceiy  to  escape 
with  ii 


Ebrged,  or  with  leffard  to  which  Non^ontents  -     27 

wen   more  liiceiy  to  escape 
Diponity  ^    Was  it  not  noto-  Majority  - 


TioDi  tluu  the  notes  chiefly  forged        The  earl  of  Lmderdate  moved 
vere  imall  notes,  which  were  in    for  a  return  of  the  period  when  the 


n  circulation,  were  not  like-  Bank  censed  to  indemnify  the  taad 
ly  to  be  soon  sent  to  the  Bank,  and  Jiiit  holders  of  forged  notes  f  which 
of  which  (where  under  5/.)  bankers  being  opposed,  waA  withdrawn, 
took  no  account  i  It  nude  one's  In  the  house  of  commpnit  Mr, 
Uood  riin  cold  to  see  the  number  W.  Wynne  rose  to  move  that  the 
fl(  penoni  arraigned  at  the  OW  copy  of  the  appointment  of  colonel 
BaiL^  sessions  for  forging  bank  M'M^bon  to  the  office  of  pnvate 
nolH,aiH]  returned  Guilty— l)eath,  '  secretary  to  the  prince  regent  be 
■biltt,  on  the  other  band,  trades-  laid  before  thehouse.  Heobierred, 
Jam  and  otben  had  no  tecurity  that  finding,  contrary  to  his  eipec- 
aguntt  ihcie  forged  notes,  and  tation,  tii^t  the  pniposal  would  be 
were  coni^innally  defrauded  by  resisted,  he  should  feel  it  necessary 
thnik  It  wa&,  tMrefore,  of  impor-  to  enter  at  some  length  into  tM 
taoce  that  the  information  now  sabjccL  He  should^iave  imagined, 
asked  ht  should  be  given,  in  order  when  an  ofilce  was  created,  the 
thai  diey  nu^ht  correctly  ascertain  name  and  chamcter  of  which 
what  weie  the  effects  of  this  paper  were  perfectly  novel,  for  which  no 
drcnhtwn  both  upon  the  morals  mecedent  could  be  found  in  the 
of  the  commoniiy  and  the  security  nistory  of  the  couniiy,  that  the 
of  trade.  ministers  would  have  been  anxious 

£arl  Stanhope  saw  no  objcctioa    to  have  afforded  parliament  all  tiie 
to  the  motioD.     He  had  devoted     information  that  could  be  requisite 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  cotw     for    the    formation    of  a    corrvt 
Btundon  of  the  means  of  prevent-    judgement  upon  it ;   nor  could  he 
iag  the   forgery    of   bank   notes,     reeollL-et  a  single  instance  in  which 
and  be  was  satisfied   that  the  for-    a  motion  like  that  he  now  submit- 
ted, had  been  resisted.    At  present, 
all  the  knowWdge  the  house  had 
was,  that  the  nnmiiuition  had  been 
inserted  in  the  Gazette,  and  that  the 
mmisier  had  stated  dut  the  dtities 
to  be  discharged  were  only  those  of 
a  private  secretary.    He  had  heard 
it  whispered,  that  only  a  treasury 
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minute  for  the  payment  of  the  sa- 
lary existed.    If  so,  the  case  was 
rendered  worse,  because  the  ap- 
pointment to  an  office  of  such  high 
trif^tand  confidence  ought  to  have 
been  made  with  all  dae  formality. 
H0W9  as  the  case  now  stood,  was 
the   country  to    know  what  was 
meant  by  the  words  '  private  secre- 
tary ?'     Was  the  person  who  filled 
that  station  to  be  deemed  a  cabinet 
minister,  or  only  an  amanuensis, 
whose  duty  was  little  fnore  than 
mechanical?    At  present  govern- 
ment kept  the  secret  to  then.selves, 
unwilling  to  afibrd  any  intelligence 
upon  the  subject.     In  former  pe- 
nods  no  such  office  had  been  re- 
quired, not  even  in  the  reign  of 
Ihig  William,  whose  unceasing  at- 
tention to  public  measures  was  well 
known,  and  in  whose  reign  arrange- 
ments wer<e  made  which  preserved 
the  liberties  of  Europe :  Geoi^ee  the 
first,  a  stranger,  unacquainted  even 
with  our  language,  had  required  no 
such  assistance :  and  those  who  sup- 
ported this  unconstitutional  grant 
were  compelled  to  shelter  them- 
selves under  a  supposed  precedent 
in  the  reign  of  the  present  king. 
Here  too  it  would  be  remembered, 
that  in  the  early  part  of  the  king's 
reign,  when,  besides  the  high  func* 
tions  of  a  chief  ma&^istrate,  which 
his  majesty  personalty  executed,  he 
likewise  fulfilled  the  duties  of  com- 
mander in  chief:  when  the  royal 
assent  was  obtained  to  evei'y  com- 
mission that  was  issued,  no  such 
person  as  a  private  secretary  v.  as 
ever  thought  of.    He  (  Mr.  Wyime) 
firom    the  official  station   he  had 
occupied,  had  had  an  opportunity 
of'  seeing  notes  which  had  been 
made  by  his  majesty  upon  every 
transaction   that  came  under  his 
cognizance,  from  the  year  1784  to 
,  1793.      What  we;re   the   circ\im* 
stances  under  which  colonel  Tay- 


lor was  at  length  nominated  ?    It 
W3S  at  a  time  when  his  majesty 
was  afflicted  with  an  infirmity  which 
rendered  him  incapable  of  longer 
personally  discharging  many  of  his 
important  functions  ;  and  although 
in  principle  even  the  nomination 
was  objectionable,  yet  motives  of 
delicacy  had  withheld  individuals 
from  bringing  it  under  the  notice 
of  parliament.    He  had  always  un- 
derstood hat  the  secretary  of  state 
for  the  home  department  was  pri- 
yate  secretary  to  the  sovereign.   In 
the  reigns  of  William,  and  George  I. 
and,  11.  it  was  so,  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  that  officer  to  attend  the 
king  daily  and  hourly,  if  necessary, 
to  receive  the  royal  pleasure,  and 
render    him.  assistance.      At   the 
time,  however,  when  colonel  Tay- 
lor was  selected,  his  majesty  had 
taken  a  dislike  to  his  residence  in 
Londoh,  and  it  was   impossible. 
What  one  reason,  he  begged  to  be 
informed,  was  there  for  the  crea- 
tion of  this  new  place,  ^th  a  sa- 
lary of  2000/.  a  year  ?    He  should 
be  answered,  that  multiplication  of 
public  business  rendered  it  requisite, 
rie  doubted   the  fact,    especially 
when  the  person  exercising  the  so- 
vereign authority  laboured  under 
no  such  calamity  as  had  afflicted 
his  royal  parent.      He  concluded 
by  moving,  ihat  there  be  laid  be- 
fore the  house  a  copy  of  any  instru- 
ment by  which  the  right  honour- 
'able  John  M'Mahon  iVas  api>pinted 
private  secretary  to  tlie  prince  re- 

fent,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
is  majesty ;  also  for  a  copy  of 
any  minute  of  die  board  of  trea- 
sury thereon,  directing  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salary  attached  to  the 
same. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  raised 
this  question  to  a  degi^ee  of  im- 
portance which  could  in  no  view 

»  belong 
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belong  to  It.    His  right  hon.  friend  '  haps^  during  the  f^reater  part  of  the 

(Mr  Ferceval)  had  never  stated  his  night,  in  parliament.   In  the  reigns 

determination  to. resist  this  motion,  quoted  this  w;is  not  the  case;  and 

as  had  been  supposed,  but- merely  the  modern  practice,   in  a  great 

requi  cd  that  tl^e  grounds  on  which  measure  introduced  by  those  who 

k  was  to  be  founded  should   be  objected  to  this  nomination,  bad 

pointed  out.  If,  however,  in  stating  perhaps  rendered  that  very  nomina- 

those  grounds,  an  opportunity  was  tion  necessary.   The  arduous  duties 

taken  to  impeach  the  appointment  of  the  sovereign  had  augmented  in 

itself,  his  lordship  felt  it  his  duty  a  proportionate  ratio,  and  it  now 

to  resisc  ihe  production  of  ^n  offi-  became  necessary  that  assistance 

cial  document,  which  could  be  ap-  should  be  afforded.     The  manual 

plied  to  no  other  purpose  than  to  aid  of  some  officer  was  required 

ionn  the  foundation  of  a  subsequent  for  his  royal  highness,  who  would 

motion  of  accusation  against  mini-  otherwise  be  almost  overwhelmed 

flters,  who  had  advised  the  appoint-  with   the   public    documents  that 

men  to  be  made.     In  ail  the  de-  would  be  heaped  upon  him/  and 

partmencs  of  state  the  secretaries  scarcely  .able  to  disengage  his  per- 

bad   their   private   sevcetarief:,   to  son  from  the  accumulating  pile  hj 

whom  important  secrets  were  con-  which  he  was  encompassed.     On 

fided,  and  yet  no  objection  had  ever  these  grounds  his  lordship  was  con* 

been  adduced  against  them.   It  was  vinced  that  the  necessity  of  the  ap» 

equally  necessary  that  the  prince  pointment  stood  upon  grounds  as 

r^ent  should  be  provided,  not  with  solid  as  its  constitutionality.     He 

It  fourth  secretary  of  state,  bat  with  therefore  submitted  that  the  motion 

%  6^m^Jldf  private  secretary  to  assist  ought  to  receive  a  decided  negative. 

bim  in  those  eperations  of  the  public  A  long  and  spirited  debate  ensued^ 

KTvice  which  he  could  not  admi-  and  the  motion  was  negatived.  The 

nisier  in  pcr»an.    The  next  question  house,  however,  took  the  matter  up 

would  be,  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  too  seriouslj  for  ministers  to  persist 

an  officer  of  this  description  was  in  in  the  measure,  and  they  accord«» 

tnzth  necessary  ?  and  if  it  were  not,  ingly  abandoned  it. 

the  appointment  ought  to  be  abro-  April  15.  Sir  J,  Newport  moved 

gated.    His  lordship  was  not  at  all  for  instructions  to  the  committee 

convinced  by  the  historical  refer*  of  public  expenditure,  to  inquire 


made  to  the  reigns  of  William  into  the  balance  due  to  the  public 

and  George  I.  because  the  public  in  consequence  of  certain   public 

business  had  augmented  since  those  defalcations.   In  the  case  of  general 

periods,  in  a  ratiathat  was  almost  Delancey,  the  balahcc  due  in  March 

incredible.     England  had  not  then  1806  amounted  to  i>7,0()0/.  though 

an  anny  of  nearly  300,000  men,  in  the  December  of  1804-  he  had 

or  a  navy  that  was  maintained  to  been  calleJ  upon  to  m:ike  up  hi:s 

fapport  the  masterdom  of  every  accounts.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Steel, 

part  of  the  ocean.  He  acknowledged  he  was  glad  to  learn  that  the  public 

that,  altboueh  he  was  liot  an  idle  were  not  likely  to  be  a  sufferer;  but 

servant  of  tne  crown,  it  would  be  still  it  was  desirable  that  the  public 

inipossible  for  him  to  attend  the  should  have  authentic  evidence  of 

wvcreign,  as  had  been  suggested,  that  circumstance.  With  respect  to 

daily  and  hourly,  and  yet  be  com*  the  case  of  Bcyd,  BenHeld  and  Co« 

filled  afterwards  to  attend»  per-  he  understood  that  die  clahns  upon 

the 
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&e* interest  of  the  100,000/.  ad-  same^sind  their opmions thereupon; 

vaticed  to  them  were   still  in  a  what  part  of  th^  same  was  likely  to 

com-se  of  legal  proceeding.     With  be  recovered,  and  what  was  irreco- 

respect  to  Mr,  Hunt^  the  defalcation  verable;  and  also  the  progress  of 

amounted  to  93,000/. ;  he  thought  the  proceedings  had   towards  the 

it  expedient  that  the  public  should  recorery  of  same  j  together  with  a 

know  how  much  of  that  large  sum  statement  of  the  adjustments  of  all 

had  been  as  jet  recovered,  or  was  such  as  had  already  been  made  up } 

considered '  s^s  irrecoverable.     He  and  also'  whether  the  defaulters  in 

wished  also  to  know  whether  that  each  case  held  any  place  of  trust« 

person's  pension  was  still  continued  emolument,   or  office,   under  the 

to  him,  or  whether  it  had  been  crown,' or  had  possessed,  or  was 

finallv  withdrawn?  The  case  of  the  then  in  the  enjoyment  o^  any  pen* 

Dutcn  commissioners,  of  Mn  Vil*  sion  under  the  same :"  which^was 

liers  of  the  marine  pay-ofiice»  and  carried. 

of  Mr.  Charles  Barnes,  called  for  The  hon.  Mr.  ^i&nnett  began  by 

investigation,  as  to  each"  of  those  observing,  that  he  cQuld  not  antii 

particulars.    Mr.  Chinnery's  defal«  cipate  any  serious  objections  to  the 

cation,  he  miderstood,  had  exceeded  motion  whioh  he  was  about  to  make* 

80,000A ;  and  that  legal  advice  hav.  Returns  were  regularly  laid  before 

ing  been  taken  by  the  bail  of  Mr.  the  house  of  the  number  of  capital 

Chinnery,  they  were  considered  as  punishmentsinflicted,'andhedidnol 

exonerated,  because  there  had  not  perceive  that  any  greater  incotiveni-» 

been  due  diligence  used  on  the  part  ence  or  danger  was  likely  to  result 

of  Mr.  Chinnery's  superiors  in  office,  from  publishmg  the  number  of  pu« 

on  the  first  suspici9n  upon  their  nishments  in  the  army.  Thepunishp 

parts  of  the  defalcation.    The  next  ments  to  which  he  now  alluded  were 

case  had  not  yet  been  before  the  such  as  were  not  generally  known ; 

house :  it  was  taken  from  the  12th  they  were  inflicted  in  secret,  in  holes 

report  of  the  bpard  of  works  of  ^nd  comers*- (^^nr,  hear  I)      He 

Ireland}  and  it  appeared,  that  be-  repeated  it — ^in  holes  and  comers ; 

tween  the,  years  1796  and  1802,  because  it  would  not  be  possible  to 

when  the  office  of  treasurer  to  the  inflict  sa^much  torture  and  igno* 

board  of  trade  was  abolished,  the  miny  intheface  of  the  world>witb- 

ium  of  1,8S5»000/.  had  gone  into  out  the  presence  of  an  army  to  keep 

cbeliandsf  of  the  treasurer,  and  was  down  the  indignation  of  the  people^ 

to  this^time  unaccounted  for.    The  The  horrors  of  the  mid<Ue  passage 

noble   lord   had    been  frequently  had  led  to  the  destruction  of  the 

called  on  to  make  out  his  accounts;  slave  trade ;  and  the  horrors  of  the 

but  the  answer  uniformly  was,  that  present  system  of  military  punish^ 

the  accounts  were  in  a  state  of  pre-  rnent,  he  hoped^  would  soon  lead 

paration.     This  was  one  of  the  to  its  abolition.     It  was  a  mode  of 

many*  cases  that  showed  the  neces-  punishment  objectionable,   in    the 

sity  of  the  motion  with  which  he  first  place,  because  its  infliction  was 

should  now  conclude.     The  hon.  arbitrary; 'in  the  second,  because  it 

baronet  then  moved,  «<  That  the  varied  with  the  varying  powers  and 

committee  of  public  expenditure  be  feelings  of  the  so&rer  $  and  in  the 

instructed  to  examine  into  the  se*  third,  because  Jt  had  been  proved 

▼era!  balances  due  and  owing  to.  to  be  utterly  inefficacious  as  an  ex* 

the  publiCf  by  stating  the  causes  of  aniple.    Ht  concludedi  therefore, 

with 
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«idi  moTing,  Tint  Aen  be  kid  casCf  had  been  already  brought  be- 
before  [he  nonse  &  ntum  of  the  fore  the  consideration  of  the  house, 
ninber  of  poni^mmti  inflicted  in  He  had  hiniKlf  on  a  former  occa- 
the  nmy  and  in  the  local  militia  sion  stated  the  instance  of  leferal 
Aning  the  last  xven  yean,  np  to  men  who  had  died  at  Gibraltar  in 
Juiuary  1812,   specifying  the  of-  conieqo«ice  of  flogging,  and  that 
ftncet,  vhen  tonnaicted.  and  the  teveral  officers  who  had  refused  to 
mmber  of  bsbet  inflicted  ntpec-  loin  in  that  barbarous  proceeding 
titely.  had  been  dismissed  the  service,  al- 
Hr.  Manners  Sutton  conceived,  though  on  their  return  to  this  coun- 
diat  if  tbc  retilms  were  deured  try  uiey  were  afterwards  reinstated 
DMrely  for  the  purpose  of  examining  on  the  representations  of  a  distin- 
whether  there  were  any  cases  (S  gnished  officer,  lord  Hutchinson, 
tbuse,  he  thought  it.  hardly  a  fair  to  the  commander  in  chief.     He 
proceeding ;    and    that    the    only  had  once  mentioned  to  the  house 
Roond  which   could    induce  the  the  case  of  a  man  of  70,  who  was 
nme  to  consent  to  the  motion  was  condemned  for  snme  trivial  offence 
the  pierions  production  of  such  to  be  flogged.    He  pleaded  that  he 
cues.    It  certainly  would  not  be  had  been  50  years  in  the  service, 
lifficnlt  to  procure  the  .returns,  be-  he  pleaded  too  the  excellence  of  h{> 
anse,  under  die  excellent  lystem  general  character,  and  that  it  wa< 
«f  management    introduced    and  not  the  pain  but  the  shame,  and 
adopted  by  the  commander  in  chief,  the  shame  only,  that  alarmed  him. 
lie  most  minnte  records  were  pre-  In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  no  long  time 
W*ed.    A*  to  the  effects  of  the  ago,  a  boy  of  IG  was  sentenced  to 
pwistunent  on  the  discipline  of  the  thesamepuntshment.andhepleaded 
■nny,  what  better  answer  could  be  his  youth  in  mitigation.'     But  nei- 
givwi  than  to  appeal  to  the  cha-  ther  the  feebleness  of  age,  nor  the 
ncter  of  that  army,  and  the  mu*  indiscretion  of  tender  years,  avLiiled 
tna]  aoachment  that  prevailed  be-  against  the  suppoKd  necessity  of 
iwetn  the  officer,  and  the  soldier  i  making  military  examples,  for  ex. 
Hii  ^reat  objection  to  the  revival  ample  surely  was  the  only  object, 
cfdui  discussion  was,  thai  it  tended  it  could  not  be  said  to  be  improve- 
to  Unsettle  the  military  mind,  to  ment.    To  him  it  appeared  asto- 
Iwd  the  army  to  believe  ^at  there  '  niihing  that  men  halving  the  forms 
Bitut  be  grievances,  though  to  them  and  feelings  of  their  species,  could 
luilniown,  which  caused  the  subject  hear  with  mdifference  and  coolness 
to  be  so  often  agitated.      He  felt  the  reCitat  of  such  atrocious  crucl- 
bimidf  compelled  to  withhold  hii  ties.     The  situation  of  the  English  ' 
HMnt  from  uie  motion.  toldier  was  M  this  moment  scandn- 
SirF.Bnrdett  declared,  that  when  lously  unprotected;    no  coroner's 
be  heard  the  right  honourable  and  inqtttet  sat  npon  his  remains,  he 
siri-  was  confined  where~  no  friend  could 
,  he  approach  him,  to  whom  he  might 
lore  relate  his  tale  of  woe,  or  from  whom 
ing.  he  might  receive  the  consolation  of 
jces-  a  sympathizing  concern.  The  right 
case  honourable  gentleman  talked  ofno 
but  case  havingbeen  made  out;  but  he 
nch  would  assert,  ou  the  contrary,  that 
there 
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there  was  a  profission  of  eviclencf  trial  of  some  officers  who  liad  i£t^ 

which  he  himself  was  prepared  to  tenced  a  soldier  of  the  name  of 

produce  in  proof  of  all  he  had  Macdonald  to  receive  900  lasheSf 

stated,  and  all  of  which  concurred  and  who»  after  receiving  170  of 

to  establish  one  conclusion,  that  the  them,  was  carried  to  the  hospital^ 

punishment  was  inhuman,  hfui  been  where,  after  lingering  for  four  days, 

often  inhumanly  exercised,  and  was  he  died.    In  that  speech  the  attor* 

at  once  repugnant  to  the  dictates  ney*general .  for  Canada,  referring 

of  reason^  justice,  and  humanity;  to  an  aggravated  case^  where  a  con* 

l^he  right  honourable  and  learned  soltation  had  been  held  how  a  per- 

gentleman,  however,  treated  all  this  son  who  had  conspired  s^ainst  his 

\9id1  levity,  and  betrayed  an  indif-  sovereign  might  be  puniuied  widi 

ferenCe  of  manner,  and  coldaess  the  most  severe  and 'lingering  tor- 

of  feeling,  that'  seemed  to  him  ut-  tures,  a  butcher  recommended  that 

terly  inconsistent  with  a  due  sense  he  should  be  flayed,  after  which  he 

of  correct  comprehension  of  the  in-  would  undertake  to  keep  him  alive 

fernal  nature  of  the  infliction.     He  for  three  days«    This  puinsbment 

seemed  to  tre^t  the  subject  as  a  boy  was  rejected  as  too  horrible;  but 

might  be  eicpected  to  treat  the  whip-  the  attorney-general  observed,  that 

ping  of  a  puppy  dog.     He  himself  the  court-martial  in  question  had 

looked  at  it  in  another  light,  and  in  in  barbarity  surpassed  the  proposi- 

its  real  colours.    He  saw  it  unite  a  tton  of  the  butcher,  for  they  had 

degreeof  torture  with  a  still  greater  flayed  the  poor  soldier,  end  kept 

decree  of  ignominy  and   shame^  him  in  torture  £br  four  days!   Was 

which  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  it  not  melancholy^  the  hon.  baronet 

imagine  that  human  beings  could  asked,  that  the  feelings  of  the  crown 

have  devised,  except  from  the  mo-  lawyers  of  the  present  day  were  so 

tive  of  imitating  the  supposed  tor-  different  from  what  was  formerly 

ments  of  the  damned.    Was  it  re-  the  idea  of  the  attoniey»general  of 

mcmbered  that  tlie  instrument  of  Canada?   nay,   that  even  ia  that 

torture  was   the   cat-o'-nine-tails ;  house  there  were  many  men  who 

that  when  the  wretched  victim  was  partook  in  those  so  different  feel* 

fixed  to  the  halberts,  in  order  to  mgs !  When  he  saw  attempts  made 

have  the  flesh  torn  from  his  bones,  to  baffle  all  inquiry  into  the  actual 

each  separate  lash    inflicted  nine  state  of  things,  and  to  throw  dost 

fitripves,  every  one  of  which  was  ca-  '  into  the  eyes  of  the  house,  he  could 

pable  of  drawing  blood  from  the  not  sit  still  and  see  such  despicable 

body  !    But  in  his  opinion,  horrible  chains  fastened  on  the  people.  The 

as  the  punishment  was  in  point  joi  great  benefit  to  be  deiived  from  the 

the  bodily  torture  which  it  created,  present  motion,  in  his  mind,  was, 

its  effects  upon  the  moral  feelings  that  it  had  in  view  the  total  aboli* 

of   shame  and    honourable  pride  tion  of  this  punishment,  which  he 

were  still  more  grievous  and  de-  trusted  would  be  speedily  effected. 

plorable.  It  was  the  disgrace,  which  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  wuhed 

never  could  be  obliterared,  that  in  to  be  esteemed  religious :  if  they 

his  mind  fojrmed  tlie  most  important  believed  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of 

part  of  the  evil.    The  hon.  baronet  God,  they  must  agree  that  this  was 

remembered  to  have  read  a  speech  a  ponishment  forbidden  by  it.     It 

of  a  Mr,  (now  baroh)   Masscres,  wtis  a  punijihmeat  against  the  po- 

attorney-general  of  Canada,  on  the  licy  of  the  military  Xiw  itself*    It 

was 
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was  known  in  the  military  code  of  clared>  that,  by  the  constitution  of 
no  other  country  ;  and  what,  he  England,  simple  death,  nnattendei 
asked,  was  there  in  the  nature  of  with  any  circumstances  of  torture^ 
the  English  that  it  should  be  pA-  was  the  severest  punishment  that 
lacable  to  them  alone  ?  Was  it  to  tlie  l;iw  allowed ;  ihe  rack  and  the 
be  endured  that  the  ima^^e  of  God  knout  were  unknown ;  and  it  re- 
in man  should  thi|s  be  disgraced  ?  mained  for  us  by  a  refinement  of 

Mr.Wilberfbrce  thought  the  con-  cruelty  to  drive  a  man  to  the  very 

duct  of   the  honourable  baronet  verge  of  existence,  and,  when  his 

(Bardett)  was  highly  honourable  soul  was  about  to  forsake  his  tor^ 

10  his  feelings.     It  was  with  unaf-  tured  body,  to  leap  into  eternity, 

fectcd  awe,  nowevcr,  that  he  ap-  he  was  taken  down  from  the  hal- 

proached  to  any  thing  like  a  change  berts,  removed  t«  an  hospital,  and 

in  so  delicate  a  busmess,  particu-  every  means  taken  to  call  back  life 

lariy  in  the  time  of  war.  only  to  be  again  tortured.— Here 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  begged  to  the  poor  wretch  was  left,  his  body 

call  back  the  attention  of  the  house  more  at  ease,    but  his  mind  still 

to  the  question  really  before  them,  upon  the  rack,  reflecting  that  the 

This  was  not  a  motion  for  the  abo-  faster  his  wounds  healed  the  nearer 

lition  of  corporal  punishments,  but  he  was  to  the  infliction  of  the  re- 

that  there  should  be  laid  before  the  mainder  of  his  sentence ;  that  hid 

house  certain  papers  regarding  mU  wounds  were  ^  only  healed  by  his 

litary  punishments.  In  resisting  the  tormentors  that  ttiey  might  again 

production  of  the  paper  now  called  be  torn  open.     It  was  mere  hypo- 

for,  gendenien  on  the  other  side  did  crisy  to  say  that  the  minds  of  the 

more  mischief  to  the  cause  they  soldiers  would  be  inflamed  by  what 

wished  to  support  than  any  retuVn  passed  in  parliament;  they  perhaps 

could  effect,  however  great,  as  to  would  never  hear  if;  and  would 

the  Qomber  and  extent  of  punish*  those  be  affected  who  were  com* 

ments  it  contained,  which  the  in-  pelled  to  witness  unmoved  the  suf- 

gennity   of  man    could   possibly  ferings  of  their  fellow-creatures  ?— 

conceive.     Must  not  it  go  out  to  The  substitution  of  death  would  be 

the  world  that  they  opposed  the  comparatively  merciful,  for  indivi- 

productioa  of  the  paper  in  ques*  duals  had  been  known  to  fly  into 

tion,  because  the  number  of  punish-  his  arms  to  be  shielded  from  the 

ments  which  it  contained  must  asto-  lash.  Under  all  these  circumstances 

nish  all  who  perused  it?  And  was  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  account 

not  this  idea' calculated  to  irritate?  moved  for  ought  instantly  to  be 

It  was  not  the  hon.  baronet,  there-  laid  upon  the  table, 
fore,  who  was  to  blame  in  making        The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 

to  the  house  a  statement  calculated  replied,  who  was  followed  by  Mr: 

to  prodnce  alarm.   It  was  the  right  Brougham  in  ayery  eloquent  speech 

hon.  gendeman.  opposite,  who  told  in  favour  of  the  motion,  which  was 

the  house,  that  to  produce  the  paper  however  lost  by  a  large  majority. 
called  for  must  lead  to  the  abolition       Apr.  21.  Petitions  were  presented 

of  corporal  punishment*     With  re-  from  the  catholics  of  the  county  of 

*pect  to  the  nature  of  the  punish-  Clare,  to  the  house  of  lords,  by  earl 

n»ni,  it  was  almost  needless  to  Conyngham ;  from  Galway,  by  the 

Jl?<>te  the  well-known  authority  ©f  earl  of  Moira ;  and  from  Down,  by 

jidge  BUckktoae,    who  had    de-  the  marquis  of  Downshire.   Three 

'  petitions 
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Editions  wete^  also  presented  br  lord  jndieesi  Mor  was  it  to  be  fotgdttet 
rskine,  from  christians  of  difieFetit  that  then,,  as  now,  thcl  corporation 
persuasions, praying  for  the  removal  of  the  city  6f  Dnblin  took  the  lead 
of  all  disabilities  on  account  of  re-  in  raising  the  cfy  against  the  tights 
ligious  opinions.  .  ^  of  their  countrymen ;  but  with  this 
The  earl  of  Donoughxnore  be-  remarkable  difference,  that  then 
gan  by  observing  that  uie  petitions  they  had  no  inconsiderable  portion 
which  bad  been  presented  on  the  of  followers,  but  that  now  all  the 
part  of  the  catholic  body  sufficiently  influence  of  a  government  exerting 
represented  the  grievances  under  every  nerve  and  sinew  to  eQect  their 
wnich  they  had  so  patiently  la-  purpose  could  not  succeed  in  procur- 
boured,  and  the  redress  which  they  mg  one  other  corporation  tfarough- 
tiow  so  constitutionally  sought  for ;  out  Ireland  to  share  with  the  Dublin 
they  came  before  their  lordships  corporation  the  disgrace  of  such  a 
with  a  firm  but  respectful  appeal  to  shameless  inconsistency.  So  much 
their  justice^  and  required  or  them,  for  the  infuriate  bigotry  that  had 
m  the  name  of  the  public  good,  been  so  long  the  scourge  of  Irelandy 
that  the  catholics  should  be  al&wed  the  stain  of  England^  and  the  ^eak« 
to  contribute  their  strength  to  that  nessof  both!  a  oigotry  that  seemed 
of  the  empire,  by  the  removal  of  to  be  consuming  away  by  its  own 
their  present  disabilities,  and  the  virulence,  to  be  dying  under  the 
revival  of  their  suspended  rights.—  intense  fyiaj  of  its  own  essential 
His  lordship  apologized  for  bring-  poisons!  never  the  child  of  the 
ifig  the  subject  again  before  the  understanding,  but  in  all  ages  the 
house,  after  a  decision  already  made  offspring  of  uie  worst  passions  the 
in  the  present  session,  and  adduced  worst  oT  he^ts  could  engender^^ 
instances  in  which  changes  had  oc-  deg^ing  noan  into  a  reasoning 
curred  to  justify  this  proceeding,  brute,  where  contradict^rj^  vices  are 
If  ever,  he  said,  there  was  a  question  made,  as  it  were,  to  clash  together, 
respecting  which  change  of  opinion  and  render  him  all  that  is  con- 
had  been  sanctioned  by  precedents  temptible  and  formidable,  ^1  that 
the  most  weighty  and  extensive,  it  is  cowardly  and  ferocious !  Thdr 
was  that  upon  the  justice  of  the  lordships  could  not  but  rejoice  to 
catholic  claims.  In  the  year  1792  perceive  how  rapidly  this  odious 
the  catholic  question  might  be  said  spirit  was  hastening  to  its  total  ez- 
to  have  been  scouted  by  the  Irish  tinction.  Strong  as  it  was  in  1793, 
parliament,  the  minority  in  their  it  did  not  influence,  it  could  not 
favour  not  exceeding  45 ;  and  yet  overawe  the  Irish  parliament  |  the 
the  following  year,  179S»  would  be  act  itself  was  an  argument  for  the 
memorable  for  the  first  great  step  principle ;  the  manner  in  which  it 
made  by  the  Irish  leg^uature  tOL  had  been  brought  before  the  Irish 
wards  the  emancipation  of  the  Irish  parliament  was  another. .  It  came 
csatholics ;  and  this  too  after  a  series  before  them  with  all  the  v^eight  9fkd 
of  the  most  intolerant  conduct.  The  authority  of  government— why  did 
rejection  of  catholic  claims  was  held  not  the  present  question  come  in 
out  as  a  signal  to  all  the  petty  cor-  the  same  manner  before  their  lord- 
porations  to  pour  in  their  addresses,  ships  i  He  most  sincerely  rM;rdtted 
and  flatter  the  pr^udices  of  the  that  it  did  not,  but  he  could  not  as 
hour  vrith  effusion's  of  a  bigotry  readily  explain  why  it  did  not.  He 
best  fitted  to  compliment  such  pre-  iikras  aware,  that  fon&erly  his  ma- 
jesty's 
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jetty's    miniiten    hul    given  way  in  hands  that  will  tamely  allow  it 

upon  ihii  subject,  from  a  respectful  to  be  thwarted  by  interruptions  so 

de&Tcnce  to  the  known  scruples  of  unteasonable,  imprnper'.  and  disor- 

■  CMtain  illustrious  individual.    At  derly."     He  admitted  that  the  no- 

that  periud  cenainly  no  such  mes-  ble  lor^  was  ri?ht  in  inteirupting 

sage  was  to  be  expected,  but  surely  him,  if  he  had  impropeily  intro 

tbere  was  no  ground  for  suspecting  duced  the  name  of  the  prince  regent 

the  exisience  of  any  such  obstruc-  to  influence  the  proceedings  of  that 

tioa  tutw.     To  whatever  might  be  house ;  but  what  was  the  true  state- 

lopposed  to  be  the  actual  opinions  ment  of  his  argument  i    H;  had 

of  the  prince  regent  at  the  present  been  reminding  the  house,  that  in 

moment   upon    this    ({uestion,   he  all  former  instance!  of  concessioo 

knew  it  would  not  be  parliamentary  to   the   catholics,    a  message  had 

ta  allude.     Bat  if  one  might  be  al-  come  down  to  parliament  from  the 

lowed  to  argue  from  what  were  throne  recommending  such  conces* 

gwxtally  received  as  the  lenown  sion.     In  the  first  instance  he  had 

opinionsafthepiioceor  Wales been  explaining  why,  in  deference 

I'Ord  Kenyon  called  the  noble  to  scruples   in   a  certain  quarter* 

lord  to  order.   He  thought  ithighly  s\ich  a  recommendation  could  not 

disordeily  to  allude  to  the  opinions  reasonably  have  been  expected  dur- 

of  any  person  exercising  the  loyal  ing  the  last  ten  yean ;  and  from 

fonclions  of  the  realm,  or  to  coo-  thence  he  naturally  proceeded  to 

jecture  what  tbey  were ;  as  it  was  inquire  why)  since  such  obstruction 

quite  unparliamentary  to  attempt  was  now  notoriously  removed,  no 

to  influence  the  deliberations  of  tliat  menage  had  come  down  to  that 

botue,  by  stating  the  opinions  of  house  from  the  prince  regent  re- 

tfae  prince  regent.  specting  the  claims  of  the  catholics? 

The  earl  of  Donoughmore. — "  If  Was  that  to  be  characterized  as  an 

the  noble  lord's  patience  in  hearing  attempt  to  influence  the  delibera- 

me  had  not  been  overcome  by  his  tions  of  their  lordships  I    Had  he 

eicestive  leal  to  preserve  order,  he  not  a  ri^ht  to  complain    f  if   he 

might  have  learned  by  thit  time  thought  it  a  matter  of  complaint)* 

dui  I  had  no  intention  of  saying  that  there  had  been  no  recommen- 

whathebas  supposed  me  to  have  da  ion  in  the  speechfromthethrone 

said.     Had  the  noble  lord  heard  to  consider  the-claims  of  the  catho* 

me  out,  he  would  have  found  that  lies !  If  the  question  had  dome  be- 

I  was  speaking  merely  to  a  point  fore  them  thus  recommended,' they 

of  history,  to  what  history  records  would  in  all  probability  have  gone 

to  have  been,  at  a  certain  period,  into  committee.    The  object  of  his 

len  reasoning,  then,  was  to  induce  their 

:h,  lordships  to  agree  to  discuss  the 

ik,  question,  rather  than  to  decide  upon 

>le  it;   but  it  could  be   discussed  in 

in*  committee  only ;  for  nearly  twenty 

ins  '  years  that  boifES  had  not  gone  iiita 

at-  committee  upon  it ;  that  was,  they 

ef-  h;(d  for  that  length  of  time  refused 

a»  to  discuGS  It;  they  would  do w  hare 

:a-  to   carry  into  the  committee  the 

ise  facts,  the  reawning  and  pro^eMive 

O  trutk 
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trutb  of  twcnly  Tears  experience. 
.Who  could  say.  what  prejudices 
they  might  iktAt  ofT  in  that  dis* 
cussion  ?  and,  therefore,  why  might 
he  not  be  permitted  to  lament  the 
^s  of  that  inHuence  which  cnce 
excited  such  hopes^  and  now  gave 
such  a  keen  anguish  to  disappoint- 
ment?' The  catholics  of  Ireland 
were  justified  in  expecting  such  a 
recommendation  from  the  prince 
regest.  If  he  was  to  be  interrupted^ 
he  must  know  why;    He  would 

3  suffer  himself  to  be  frivolously 
led  to  order.  The  whole  history 
of  the  life  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
vhile  a  subject^  was  a  tissue  of 
pledges  to  Ireland.  Proverbially 
CQandiog  as  were  hts  countrymen, 
they  had  in  this  instance  ample 
grounds  to  warrant  the  utmost  li* 
mits  of  their  most  unqualified  and 
generous  confidence*  Had  they 
doubted  such  pledges  and  assur^- 
ances^  made  by  an  ardent  and  lofty 
sptrtty  they  would  have  betrayed  a 
foean  distrust*  which  their  worst 
enemies  never  yet  ranked  amongst 
their  vices«  They  rested  their  faith 
upon  solemn  pledges  gratuitously 
given,  uiKier  circumstances  themost 
<:alculated  to  make  such  pledges 
btndinj^.  How  those  pledges  have 
been  smce  redeemed^  will  be  the 
province  of  the  future  historian  to 
record;  but  if  the  history  of  the 
past  sheds  no  great  lustre  on  that  of 
the  present'timesy  the  fault  is  not 
in  htm  who  comp<^ses  the  facts  of 
either*  period  in  order  to  come  at 
the  sober  trudi.  If  history  be  the 
opppfiite  of  eulogy,  the  historian  is 
not  the  criminal;  it  is  not  the  hU 
storiait  who  .creates,  tlie  inconsiseen- 
iqR»  that -makes  the  praises  of  otie 
ppurt  ofia/man^s  life  the  shame^dF 
tbe^  remainderw-— His  lordships  en** 
ttMd  at  large  into  the  argomenti 
asid  sbowed&mself  at  most  eloq«jent  < 
ofi  the  catkolic  claims*  • 


He  concluded  with  saying,  •«  Yo« 
have  two  weighty  functions  to  dis- 
charge— the  one,   to  conciliate  a 
large  and-  important  part  of  vetir 
population,  driven  by  impolicy  and 
rashness  to  the  brink  of  despair— 
the  other,  to  deliver  the  nation  from 
the  obstinate  incompetency  of  its 
present  rulers.     Happily  these  do- 
ties  are  not  inconsistent  one  with 
the  Other.     From  his  place  ifi  par- 
liament  the   first  minister  of  the 
regent  has  informed  us  in  an  a«- 
thoriutive  tone,  that  he  has  mad* 
a  compact  with  the  representative 
of  his  sovereign,  and  has  obtained 
from  his  royal  master  the  rejection 
of  catholic  cor  cession  a*  the  con- 
sideration and  the  price  of  his  own 
present    and    future    services.     I, 
therefore,  call  upon  your  lordships 
to  acquire  for  yourselves  at  double 
claim  to  the  gratitude  <^  the  public^ 
by  opening  wide  the  doors  of  this 
house  to  u  candid  and  just  consi* 
deration  of  the  petitioners'  case; 
and,  by  the  extensive  and  sweeping 
benefits  of  the  same  healing  mea- 
sure,  to  redress  and  wipe  away  the 
two  great  grievances  of  the  state*— 
the  exclusion  of  our  catholic  fellow* 
subjects,  and  the  administration  of 
the   right  honourable  gentleman. 
But  we  must  not  be  too  ssuiguine 
in  our  hopes,  nor  promise  to  our- 
selves the  easy  accomplishment  of 
an  object  of  such  incalculable  public 
•benent.     We  must  expect  a  hard 
struggle^  and  be  prepared  to  en- 
counter .'a  resistance,  decided  and 
formidable,  from  those'  who  have 
created  the  mischief,  or  nursed  and 
brought  it  to  maturity,  and  who 
are  themselves  the  great  grie^'ance 
of  which  we  con^plamt    If  by  such 
acombinatioD  our  best  efforts  should 
bo' defeated  for  a  time^  it  is  to  the 
returning  wisdom  and   iostice  of 
parliament  that  the  catholics  are 
stiU*  to  lookforultiinate-  and  sure 

redress, 
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.  Persevering  with  unabated  by  which  this  devoted  etwplte  it 

udovr  ill  the  pursuit  of  this  their  opprei^d  and    goaded,  has   been 

clalni  of  right,  I  «ri>uld  bid  them  denodnced  to  this  house  b^  a  nobl^ 

hewtat  of  the  sue^eitions  of  in-  friendnf'iiiine(lardGre7)  inastfain 

•empenre  coanaellon,  or  yielding  of  tnahculine   and   indignant  elo- 

loo  ntoeb  to  the  guidance  of  their  quence,  which,  if  e(]u;ined  xt  any 

ownjosdT-rouGedandin'iiaied  feel-  tinic,ha.5  never  been  exceeded  within 

iB^     I  stouM  My  to  them  in  i  these  walls.     That  clumsy  combl- 

TMc*  to  whkh  ihey  have  been  ac-  nation  of  vice  and  bigotry,  from 

rustomed  to  hearken  without  dis-  which  you  are  now  leeking  for  it 

tr«kf->'  Brave  and   much-injured  deliverance  on  your  own  parts,  and 

eoamryaieii  J  do  not  take  counsel  on  that  of  the  suffering  community, 

from  despair;  continue  to  confide  iscomposcdofmateriiUssaWr^tched! 

in  the  unquenchable   energies  of  in  themselves,  and  hdd  together  hf 

the  Biifiih  constitution,  of  which  a  cement  which  has  in  its  nature  sfli 

yoa   an  the  johit  inheritors  with  little  of  what  is  permanent  or  bind- 

ooneWes,  ana  which  all  the  cor-  ing,  that  the  whole  pile  CxhlbiU 


tiptioRs  of  th^  government  have  now,  almost  at  the  ilKiment  of  its 

^>een  tDtoCcteDttoextinguIth.  The  constrnction,  the  obvious  principle' 

giurdians  of  yotir  rights  and  privi-  of  decay ;   a»d,  asluredly,  canndt 

Kges  are  at  uieir  pott.     Except  m  long  conrinue  to  interpose  its£lf  be- 

one  solitary  instance,  tie  firm  pha-  tween  the  iwpresentative  of  the  iovi' 

ixat  of  Sit  ft-'iend*  of  (he  people  reign  power  and  the  best  itjlercstt 

'~''-        ■     ■        "'^      indemo'  rf  tJ  i   .     »»    •     i     »  -t* 


unnbrofcen.  OtSceandemO'    of  the  people.*     My  lords,  I  wilt 

laments,  power  and  honoors  the    not  permit  mystlf  to  doubt  6f  Ad' 

iBoMdistingtiished,  havebeenprof-    salvation  of  mif  country,  encoin- 

fered inVamas  thepticeof  flolitical    passed  though  it  is  by  dlAcnltief 

innmstaney,  and  of  a  disgraceful     and  dangers  on  every  side,  and  (hit 

conneiioa  with  the  present  admini-    there  is  yet  in  store  for  this  united 

sfratian;  formed  under  auspices  the     kingdom  a  long  and  a  bright  train 

most  odious  and  disgusting,  and     of  prosperity  and  glory.  Animated 

'Aose watch- words  are— intolerance    by  this  consoling  hope,  I  will  still 

and  rtligious  war.   Even  the  garter    continue  to  recommend  patience  t(i 

it«eir,  ftat  high  and  eminent  di-    my  calumniated  and  Op  pressed  coiln- 

tdnction,  has   been   pot  away,  as     trymen,  for  the  hour  of  their  delt- 

ttashijj  to  be  an  object  of  honour-    verance  cannot  be  far    removed. 

able  ambition,  under  the  degrading  '  Mv  lords,  I  haVd  done,  imd  hiivtf 

colour  of  these  disastrous  times,     only  to  express  my  acknowledge 

Hhe  calhoUc  cause  yOid  the  cause  of    ments  for  me  attention  with  whiclt 

I  have  been  honoured  d\iring  sof 

long  a  trespass  upon  your  lorduiijis* 

time;  and  humbly  to  move  ydoy 

That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 

take  into   consideration    the   lawf 

imposing  civil  disabilides  on  hi^ 

majest^  subjects    professing;    thtf 

catholic  religion,  &c. 

His  royal  highness  the  duke  of 

Sossex.— My  lords,  every  good  stlb- 

jcct  must  respect  the  liw  oT  his 

O  2  coantry. 
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country.  It  is  not  enough  to  begin  fully  acquainted  with  the  politicaS 
by  submitting  to  them,  l)ut  it  is  cau  es  which  placed  that  branch  of 
our  duty  also  to  maintain  them  as  the  fanilly  to  whom  I  have  the 
long  as  they  exist :  this  cbedience,  honour  to  btrlong  on  the  throne  of 
>\'hich  must  be  religiously  observed,  these  united  kingdoms ;  and  pro- 
does  not  prevent  us,  however,  ir-  jesiiin]C^  ihc  religion  of  the  country 
vestigating  the  fnconvenienccs  ct  as  by  law  established,  with  which  I 
laws  whichy  at  the  time  when  tliey  am  satisfied  ;  considering  it  to  be 
V  ere  framed,  might  have  been  po«  the  most  perfect,  as  long  as  I  he- 
likical,  prudent,  nay,  even  neces^  lieve  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
aary,  but  which,  from  a  total  change  the  most  charitable,  1  think  myself 
of  circumstances  and  events,  may  called  upon  to  explain  to  your  lord- 
have  become  unjus^  oppressive,  and  ships  the  motives  and  coasidevations 
equally  useless^  Without  this  free-  which  determine  my  vote  upon  this 
dom  of  examination,  any  law,  how-  great  question.  Homo  sum.  I  pretend 
ever  injurious  to  the  state,  would  to  nothing  else  but  that  we  ought 
unfortunately  rcmaix^  permanent,  not  to  have  the  hearts  of  tieers.  It 
If  on  investigation  th»  subject  finds  is  the  cause  of  humanity  and  of  uni- 
himself  aggrieved,,  his  next  "step  vcrsal  toleration  that  I  am  pleading, 
ihould  then  be  to  petitfon  the  sove-  not  from  indifference  to  religion, 
reign  or  both  bouses  of  parliament  but  from  a  conviction  that  when  go- 
for  a  redress  of  his  complaints,  vernments  interfere  with  religious 
This  fs  one  of  the  greatest,  privi-  opinions,  instead  of  protecting  they 
leges  of  our  glorious  constitution,  enslave  them,  which  encourages  hy- 
ixpon  which  too  much  stress  cannot  pocrisy :  whereas  they  should  tole- 
be  laid,  as  it  tends  not  only  to  se*  rate  their  errors  without  approv- 
cure  the  liberty  of  the  subjects  but  ing  them ;  suffering  with  patience, 
likewise  to  insure  the  tranquilKty  all  that  their  Maker  endures  from 
of  the  state.  I  am  well  aware,  my  their  errors,  to  a  far  greater  degree, 
lords,  that  the  man  who  ventures  and  thereby  endeavouring,  after  the 
to  speak  the  truth  to  contendiiig  example  of  our  Saviour,  to  bring 
interests,  miJ^st  e^^ect  the  resent-  mankind  back  by  a  mild  persuasion**, 
ment  of  thi»  fanatics  on  both  sides —  If  man  be  prevented  from  mani- 
^ose  men  who,  losing  sight  of  all  festing  his  religious  opinions  and- 
religioti,  transfer  the  name  to  the  tenets,  he  will  either  become  silent 
secondary  objects  of  their  idolatrous  and  a  stranger  to  his  neighbours, 
doctrines,  and  veil  their  polluted  thus,  rendering  himself  suspicious 
politics  in  the  sacred  mantle  of  to  the  commonwealth  \  or  he  will 
ciiristianity. — To  their  resentment  turn  hypocrite  by  connecting  bim- 
I  know  I  am  exposed ;  but  the  self  wtth  a  religion  which  he  abo- 
snan  who  feels  the  amorpairi^^  i^ho  minates,  and-  uerefore  tan  have 
disinterestedly  and  sincerely  has  the  no  t»e  upon  him;  or  h^  witt  end 
glory»  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  by  being  a  freethinker,  an  atheist, 
nation  at  heart,  should  brave  the  denying  the  existence  even  of  his 
danger,  if  he  tliinks  he  can  be  of  Creator;  consequently  depriving 
any  use ;  and,  arming  himself  with  society  of  that  seciuity  ta  whidti  the 
the  courage  of  a  Curtlus,  plunge  religion  he  originally  was  inclined 
into  the  gulf,  should  his  country  to  profess  would  naturally  have 
and  his  duty  require  it  of  him.  bound  him.  <  In  tolerating  all  re- 
Inspired  ^ith  these  sentiments;  ligions,  govenxment  becomes  ac- 
quainted 
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qnslnted  with  their  tenets,  and  of  Charta  it  Is  provided,  that  no  mas 

conne  knows  the  limits  as  well  as  shall  be  disseised  of  his  liberties  aad 

the  extent  of  the  pledges  lequisije  free  customs  but  by  the  judgemeat 

for  the  tranquillity  of  the  sLUc  j  as  of  his  peers  or  ihe  law  of  the  Und,> 

also  whit  holds  it  has  or  can  have  meaning   clearly,   or  some  pra-otd 

Dpon  them.    The  wiwst  and  sound-  crime  tried  anil  adjudged.     Neither 

e«  policy  would  lejve  all  religions  heaven  nor  manhasgranted  a  pow«v 

quieily  to  tht'msclves,  so  long-  as  to  punish  any  one  but  m;llefactort( 

diey  neither  attack  morality,  nor  and  no  one  "is  less  open  10  such  an 

»ub»ert  the  piiblic  quiet,  either  by  _  accusation  than  he  who  follows  th> 

their  a^nbi [ion  or  their  intolerance,  dictates  of  hi»  conscience.   To  him 

Their  raiiecy  could  not  fail  to  pro-  it  is  ihe  oracle  of  the  Divinity;  in 

doce  a  rivaUhip  useful  as  a  balance  abiding  by  its  dictaies,  he  imagines 

in  the  scale  of  power,  and  an  emu-  to  .  please  hit  Creator  :    mistaken 

latioo  to  virtue  j  for  society  has  no  pirrhaps  he  may  he,  but  a  mistake 

Hght  to  eiercise  its  authority  over  is  not  a  crime.     We  are  men  and 

die  private  opinions  of  any  indivi-  must  live   amnn^  men,    and  must 

dual,  but  merely  to  notice  those  m^keandelaim  mercifulallowances 

acts  i^ich  may  endancer  and  dis>  far  the  errors  of  fallible  and  peace- 

Inrb  the  regularity  and  good  order  able  oeings,  and  for  that  lenitcncy 

of  any  civilized  community.     A  of    our    nature    against    coercion, 

■bade  of  difference  on  reitgirasopi-  which,  if  well  disciplined  and  well 

nions  generally  gives  rise  to  more  directed,  is  in  fact  the  origin  of  all 

acriiBony  and  violence  between  tlie  liberty.   Magna  Charta  regards  the 

parties  than   a  total   diversity   of  civil  rights  and  liberties  ofthe  sub- 

faitbj— similar  to  the  human  heart,  ject,  as  mtich  a  fundamental  part 

wbicb  is  more  liable  to  pass  from  of  the  co^is'Jtution,  as  the  establish- 

lave  to  haired  than  from  love  to  ment  of  the  church  of  England 

indifference.     Let  chris:ian9  agree  was  thought,  either  in  the  act  of 

tu  those  points  which  are  admitted  king  Wiiliam  or  queen  Anne.    It  U 

on  all.iiJes,  as  much  as  they  dil&r  not  a  fundamental  part  of  the  set- 

vrith  respect  to  private  opinions  of  tiement  at  the  revolijtion,  that  the 

<fiscipline,  and  dissention  will  soon  state  should  be  prot..<s;ant,  without 

cease.    The  first  law  is  a  law  of  any    ijualificatiun.      In    no    other 

eternal  love,  expanding  into  senti-  country  in  the  world  U  the  religion 

intnii  of  benevolence,  and  "^eaehing  so  pecnliaily  defined  asio  this(  for 

>K  votaries  not  xnly  to  forgive. and  till  within  these  few  years  a  signa> 

.  ture  of  37  out  of  39  articles  was 

-  absolutely  necessary  for  the  tolera- 
I  tion  of  any  other  piotestant  sect. 
[  iSlow  the  power  that  could  remove 
^  'the  tests  from  dissenting  protestantSf 
F  could  not  eiercise  it  more  for  the 
,  one  sect  than  for  the  other,  and 
,  therefore  the  catholics  ought  tohave 
t  been  equally  included  in  this  rclief[ 

-  for  the  legislature:  did  not,  beyond 
r  a  doubt,  mean  to  guard  the  church 
1  in  one  part  only,  and  to  leave  it 
I  defenceless  and  exposed  in  every 

0  3.  other. 
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other.    ^There  is  no  disability  that    cord9nc^  of  religion  i^  cs^Qwb  iv 
aActs  ai)y  other  class  of  dissenters^    render  men  unfit  to  sit  together  in 
iRrhich  affects  not  equally  the  Rom^n    public  9t»tion$«  The  legislators  bad 
catholics ;  while  there  are  several    better  direct  their  tests  against  the 
disabilities  to  which  the  latter  are    pplitical  principles  which  they  wish 
liable*  that  do  not  in  gny  respect    to  exclude,  th^n  to  encounter  tbeati 
afiect  the  former.    1  wish  clearly    through  the  fuedinm  of  religious 
to  be  understood  as  giving  my  as-    tenets.     Every  day  confirms  this 
sent  to  the  prayer  contained  in  the    statement,  and  shows  the  incoa- 
petition;  especially  when  the  great-    sistency  and  impolicy  of  our  system* 
est  part  of  the  tenets  and  ceremo-    Did  we  not  send  our  troops  to  prop 
nies  of  both  churches  are  so  nearly    up  in  Italy  what  we  wibh  to  extir- 
alliedy  as  to  be  considered  by  other    pate,  oppress  and  coerce  here?  Did 
protestant  sects  as  sisters  of  the  same    we  not  succour  the  pope  with  our 
family,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  in    fleets  and  armies  ?  Do  we  not  act 
constant  harmony  with  each  other,    with  and  assist  the  Portuguese  and 
It  is  impossible  for  the  legislators^    Spanish  catholics/ endeavouring  to 
who  devise  laws*  Xo  read  in  the    protect  them  against  the  grasping 
minds  of  other  men   the  doubts    ambition   of  France,    which    has 
whieh  may  arise  concerning   the    aspired   to   monopolize   all   other 
force  and  sense  of  some  expressions,    powers,  or  at  least  to  make  them 
Hence  new   acts    are    constantly    subservient   to  her   own   political 
made,   amending   and   explaining    views  ?  What  are  we  fighting  for  f 
former  laws.  Though  we  have  not    The  maintenance  and  defence  pf 
the  same  number  of  sacraments,    religion  and  property  aU  over  Eu- 
yet,  except  one,  we  observe  the    rope !    Why  then,  my  lords,  at  the 
tbrms  of  all  the  others ;  and  al-    very  moment  we  are  making  these 
though  auricular  confession  is  not    protestations  and  exertions,  in  the 
enjoined,it  is  strongly  retommended.    same  breath  our  acts  at  home  belie 
And  even  in  our  service  of  the  vi-    the  sincerity  of  them*     My  lords, 
sitation  of  the  sick,  the  complete    I  may  be  warm   on  the  subject ; 
absolution  of  the  catholic   priest,    but  I  am '  pleading  the  cause  of 
copied  and  translated  word  for  word    some  millions  of  people  who  ace 
from  their  ritual,  is  to  be  found,    deprived  of  many  rights  of  cittz^s> 
This  same  remark  holds  equally    and  of  course  the  greatest  p^rt  of 
good  with  the  gteatest  part  of  our    their  interests  in  the  constitution  to 
service.     Their  canon  law  is  stilly    which  tbey  were  bom;  which  i$  cer- 
m  a  great  measure,  the  rule  of  our    tainly  not  conformable  to  t^e  de- 
judications ;  we  have  our  spiritual,    clared  principles  of  the  revolution, 
consisto.  ial  couits.  decrees,  and  ce-    I  have  heard  it  stated  by  some, 
remonies  from  them.  We  have  our    that  this  was  not  the  moment  for 
subordinate    church    government,    granting  what  they  ask;  myaftjswer 
our  primates,  prelates,  archbisliops    to  these  persons  is,  that  without  li- 
and  bishops,  de.ins,  prebendaries,    mitations,  which  can  only  be  taken 
canons,  and  other  dignities  ;  dio-    into  consideration  whei^  we  go  into 
ceses,  pari,  hes,  cathedrals  and  com-    a  committee,-— c^ tainly  not.     But 
mon  chin  hes,  benefices,  Mthcs,  per-    if  it  be  either  a  matter  of  .prudence 
quiKit^'s.  Ea^^-rT  dues,  and  free-will    or  right,  the  sooner  this  act  of  jus- 
ofTe:  .i^>«     1  im  certainly  not  one    tice  or  grace  is  done  the  bettw. 
of  th  }se  v/h'j  can  admit  that  dis-    My  ]^d$i  I  fear  (  have  trespassed 

much 
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-amch  i^pnn  yr.iir  indulgence;  but '  At  dioie  times,  wh«n  orfe  may  ix 

I  could  Jit  r^^i-t  stating  m^  opi-  said  almost  to  jtand  fjce  to  face 

ninvs,  will.:!,  jrt>  uie  result  uf  lon;r  with  one's  Creatoc,    I    have  fre- 

rcdcciion,  :i:.d  t'lC  u.irm  interest  I  quently  (mted  ntysolf  what  :pre- 

miut  consHiilly  leel  for  every  class  ference  I  coold  urge  in  my  favour 

of  my  cfiuntrviiittii,  ^tid  for  none  to  my  Redeemer,  over  my  fellow- 

isore   p-.irtit.iiarl)'  tlun  .  for  a  re-  creatures,  in  whose  sight  all  welt- 

•pcctabk  and  nQRicriHis  tiody  of  'imenioned  and 'inclined  men  have 

-Kicn,  whom)  wherever  I  have  met  an  eqnal  clttim  to  his  mercy.     The 

ihemi    i    hurve    constati'ly    found  answer  of  my  coriicience  nlwajs 

waroily  and  truly  ait;iched  lo  their  was — Follow  the  directions  of  yoor 

fovere'^n  and  councr/,  in  spite  of  X)ivine  Mastftr,  love  one  another, 

th«t  dt!;Lbt lilies:  and  no  one  can  anddonottootherswhatyonwould 

deny,  th.it  civil  incapacity  is  accom-  -not  have  them  i3o  unto  you.    And 

{unied  with  disgtJce  in  this  life,  upon  this   doctrine  I  am  acting. 

without  ev«i  posthumous  r#ni<wn.  The    present    life   cannoE  be   the 

Whenever  I   linew  of  a  seminary  boundary  of  our  destination.     It  ts 

exittine  on  any  part  of  the  conii-  but  the  first  stage — the  infancy  of 

Dent  where  I  might  happen  to  pass  our  existence  [    it  is  a    minority, 

through,  I  maile  it  a  point  con-  during  which  we  are  to  prepare  fox 

stanily  to  visit  them;  when  the  most  more  noble  occupations;  and  the 

■nffigned  marks  of  devotion  and  more  faithfully  we  discharge  our 

attacnment  to  my  family  and  to  duties  here  below,  the  more  exalted 

tfa»r  brother  subjects  wds  at  all  wilt    be  the  degree  of  perfection 

4inMc  mnn  uneqwvocalty  evinced,  and  felicity  we  may  hope  to  attain 

la  iMny  I  have  observed,  and  par-  hereafter.     How  should  I  feel  if  I 

•calatly  at  Rome,  the  pictures  of  wereexcludedfrottithosecivrlrights 

Aeir  roagisiratet  exhibited  in  their  which  are  iJenied  my  fdlow-crta* 

foUic  halls,  as  an  incontestable  tes-  tures?     This   is   a  quesrion    thati 

limy  of  their  allei^iance.     These  in  my  opinion,  can  he  answered  but' 

KntimeBU  aie  the  conceqttence  of  in  oneway;  e<3peci  ally,  convinced  as 

long  and  serious  inquiries,  and  have  I  am  th^t  civil  immunities,  guarded 

been  greatly  inAoenced  by  deep  and  by  mild  and  secure  boun  Jaries,  cui- 

ieligi.,n»  meditations.  Sbce  the  last  not  endanger  either  church  or  sta^. 

time  i  venlumi  to  intrude  myself  Lost  indeed  must  that  church  be, 

l>pon  the  attention  of  this  house,  whose  only  eiisience  could  depend 

noKstk  tahunibes  and  serious  in-  upon  depriving  any  body,  from  an 

itispMtion  have  aL'nost  con^antly  adherence  to  their  own  opinions, 

viutedme:  it  is  in  such  moments  of  their  liberties  and  free  customs; 

IS  thoie,  m)  lords,  when  it  appears  and  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  civil 

•  few  instants  would  scoarate  me  servitude.   Should  the  sahity  of  the 

6t  ever  from  this  mortal  life,  and  chutch  be  utterly  ir.consisteiit  with 

intille  me  in  all  the  civil  rights  of  the  far  larger 

ind  sorrow,  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country, 

le,  and  that  that  churcb  would  be  not  only  in 

s,  nnbia^sed  the  most  deplorable  state,  but  like* 

irtnu  light,  wise  in  the  most  imminent  danger^ 

cbarityi  and  Such  are  not  however  my  fears,  I 

resignacioil  confess ;  find  i  trust  that  the  time 

liaiupottnt  I  is  aot  far  distant,  when  tiie  good 

O  4 '  seuse 
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leiice  and  modersitioft  of  all  parties 
will  mutually  yield,  'when  all  ex- 
-clasive  systems  will'  be  blotted  out 
^om  our  constitution,  and  the  union 
of  the  two  countries  will  not  .be 
found  merely  to  exist  in  an  act  of 
•pmrliament,  but  to  dwell  in  the 
fiearts  of  every  Englishman  and 
Irishman,  under  whatever  civil  or 
leligious  denomination  it  may  be 
at  presen^ 

The  other  speakers  on  this  ques- 
tion were,  for  the  committee,  the 
xnarquUcs  of  Wellesley  and  Down- 
shire  I  and  the  lords  Byron,  Moira, 
and  Grenville:  against  ir,  lord 
Redesdale,  lord  Liverpool,  and  the 


lord  chancellor :  but  on  a  division 
there  were. 

For  the  motion    -    -    -     lOS 
'  Against  it       -    -    -    -     I?* 

Majority  -      71 

On  the  2Sd  Mr.  Grattan,  in  the 
iiouse  of  commons,  made  a  similar, 
motion,  which  after  two  dayi'  dis-. 
cushion  was  negatived  by  a  large 
majority,  there  being 

For  the  motion  -    -    -    •    215 
Against  it SOU 

Majority  against  consider- >      o- 
ing  tlie  catholic  claims  y 


■>■  ■■» 


CHAPTER  V. 

Debate  on  Mr,  Ryder*s  Motion  for  a  Bill  to  male  it  Felony  to  take  or  adnwu' 
4ter  unlawful  Oatbs^-^n  Mr.  Brandos  Motion  for  a  ParUamenfarj  Reform 
^•^Proceedings  on  the  Assassination  of  Mr,  Perceval — Debates  on  the  N^eeec* 
siiy  of  a  Change  of  Ministers — on  French  Officers .( Prisoners)  breaking  their 
ParoU'^-^n  tSe  Marquis  of  Wellesley^ s  Motion  in  favour  of  the  Catholic 
Claims^-^n  the  jimendment  of  the  Toleration  Act^—or^Mr,  Sheridan* s  Maiiom 
for  Paper*  relating  to  the  Overtures  for  Peace'^^-^n  other  miscelhmeous  Subjects^ 


MAY  5,««— Mr.sccretary  Ryder, 
in  the  house  of  commons, 
rose  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in/ 
a  bill  more  effectually  to  prevent 
the  administering  and  taking  of  un** 
lawful  oaths.  He  said,  that  noto- 
rious as  were  all  the  facts  c6nnected 
with  the  melancholy  disturbances 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  he 
did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  trouble 
the  house  at  any  length.  It  would 
be  almost  sufHcrcnt  for  him  to 
state,  that  notwithstanding  the  laws 
in  forcey  in  a  vast  number  of  in- 
stances unlawful  oaths  of  a  most 
terrible  nature  were  administered 
to  those  who  were  concerned,  not 
merely  in  breach   of  the  public 


pe^ce,  but  in  the- destruction  of  all 
kinds  of  private  property,  and  even 
an  the  assassination  o/  peaceable 
and  industrious  inhabitants.  The 
house  could  scarcely  fonn  a  distant 
idea  of  th^  horrible  nature  of  the 
oaths  prescribed  by  these  lawless 
depredators ;  he  would  therefore 
read  one  of  tbiem,  found  tipon  die 
person  of  a  man  who  had  been 
killed  in  4n  attack  upon  the  manu- 
factory of  Mr.  Burton,  which  the 
rioters  succeeded  in  burning  to  the 
ground.  It  was  couched  in  nearly 
Uiese  terms : 

"  I,  A.  B^  of  my  own  volun- 
tary will  do  declare,  and  solemnly 
swear,  that  I  nerer  will  reveal  to 

any 
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my  pcTioaor  peno^srin^oyplace  t!on  of  the  known  and  admired 
or  placet  under  the  canopy  ofhea-  principle  of  the  English  law  to  di- 
Ten,  the  namei  of  an^  of  the  per-  stinguish  between  the  intendon  to 
SOTS  componng  the  secret  commit-  commit,  and  the  actual  perpetr^ 
tEe,either  by  word,  deed,  s!^,.or  tion  of  ^e  criDie.  His  next  objec- 
hj  address  marks,  complexion,  or  tion  was,  that  a  law  was  now  in 
any  other  ih'mg  leading  to  ihe  dis-  existence  which  had  not  been  cai^ 
carery  of  the  tame,  under  the  pe-  ried  into  efiect,  bat  which  he  be- 
mltr  of  being:  pnt  out  of  the  world  lieved  would  be  found  adequate  to 
by  the  first  brother  whom  I  may  the  object  in  view,  which-  made  the 
ineet,  and  of  having  my  name  and  administration  of  an  unlawful  oath 
character  blotted  out  of  existence,  a  transportable  oflSmce.  If  die 
or  never  reioembered  but  wiih  con-  man  were  to  be  hanged  for  taking 
tempt  and  ignominy;  and  I  do  the  oath  to  commit  murder,  he 
funher  swear,  that  I  will  use  .my  could,  without  subjecting  himself 
otmnic  endeavours  to  punish  with  to  any  greater  punishment,  actually 
death  any  traitor  or  traitors  who  carry  his  designed  assassination  into 
m*j  rise  up  against  us :  though  he  effect,  and  he  had  no  inducement 
,  tbonld  fly  to  the  verge  of  existence,  not  to  complete  the  most  diabolical 
I  will  pursue  with  unceasing  ven-     puiposcs.   With  respect'to  the  pro- 

RKuice. So  help  me  God  to  keep    posal,  that  the  offender  should  not 

this  oath  inviolate."  be   pnnished   if.  he  confessed  his 

Such  was  the  dreadful  oath  these    guilt,  and  consented  to  swear  him- 
delnded  beings  had  taken,  in  the     self  back  again  by  taking  the  oath 
covDties  of  York,  Lancaster,  and     of  allegiance,  he  thought  that  the 
Chester  i  and  it  was  with  heartfelt    public  would  have  very  little  seco- 
legret,  the  right  honourable  gcnde-    rity  that  such  a  person  would  cor- 
man  added,  that  the  consequence    tintie  a  good  subject :   his  opinion 
tod  been  frequent  assassinations  in.  was,  that  all  politics!  oaths  were ' 
dtericti  where  this  heinous  crime    generally  inefficacious. 
was  befort:  wholly  unknown.     As        Mr.  Homer  warmly  contended 
the  former  statute  was  passed  in    against  this  new  attempt  to  provide 
tool  ignorance  of  the  extent  to     by  a  special  enactment  against  a 
wliicfa  this  offence  would  in  future    political  emergency.     He  acknow. 
be  carried,  he  should  move  that  it    led;;ed  and  regretted  the  prevalent 
be  amended  by  making  the  admi-     distresses ;  a  great  part  of  them  no 
niaering  or  taking  of  the  oath  a     policy  could  remove,  but  a  large 
capital  felony  witnout  benefit  of    portion,  he   was   convinced,    was 
dogy,  with  a  provision,  however,    owing  to  the  system  of  commerce, 
that  ^  an  individual  who  had  taken     both  domestic  and  foreign,  pursued 
die  oath  voluntarilv  confessed  his    by  the    jn-esent    set^ants    of   the 
crown.    It  wm  the  imperative  duty 
of  parliament,  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  remedy  the  latter.      His  objec- 
tions  to   this  new   measure   were 
two-fold:   lit,  that  it  was  creatine 
a  new  capital  punishment,   which 
painful  experience  had  shown  to  be 
wholly  insufficient ;    2dly,  that  it 
was  destroying  a  £iindamental  prin- 
ciple of  English  law.    The  present 


l/i 
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was  only  another  instance  in  v^ioh  ^t  jby  ^  «« apiple  «f  other  matitm, 

this  goycmmenti  and  govemniiems  in  the  same  maotier  as  we  profittd 

like  thUj  thoogbt  xhey  could  cuf<e  by  iheir  &uSenng««     Perhaps  iie 

im  evil  of  enorviou^  and  increasing  should  ibe  a&ked  ako»  ^vJiy  press  a 

BUgnitude  by  a  few  ieet  of  pacch-  .niea«Ore  iike  that  upon  'the  botne, 

ments  instead  of  strikii^g  ajt  ibe  Tpot  when  it  was  notorious,  that  the  peo» 

from  whence  k  sprung.     He  had  pie  at  large  wer«  indifierent  uboat 

heard  that  it  was  intended  to  issue  k  ?    He  denied  howevert  that  the 

a  special  cofimaission  for  the  pur-  peof^e    were    indifieront.       Were 

pose  of  suppressing  (he  aiarming  diere  not  petitions  upoa  their  (ahfe 

disturbanoes.      H«   choii^ht   -th^t  from  the  cky  of  I^ondon*  fcom  ihe 

£uch  a  measure  was  extremely  fit  cky  of  WestnuBctaryfroaitthecoHO- 

lo  he  adopud  ;    but  why,  .'he  in-  ty  of  Esseat  and  ^om  other  places, 

i2uired«  was  the  aci  of  119^  laid  jM-ayii^  for  a  reforaa  in  the  repra- 

|i«ide  i    Why  was  not  the  commis-  sentadoa  of  die  country  i    The  ae* 

mo  ito  be  issued  on  the  foundation  <«ssity  of  some  reforonation  had 
of  that  staitate  ?    Why  were  not  the .  been  also,  in  various  ways»  tsniforiD- 

effacts  it  would  poroduce  aKertained,  ly  and  strongly  pressed  ufoa  thdr 

before  a  new  and  sanguinary  enact-  attention,     out  if  «uch  were  not 

mem  were  resorted  to  ?    Until  he  the  case^— if  fbmc  fiust«d  no  sadi 

obtained  some  satisfactory  infor-  oipressioas  of  pirbltc  opinion  «pon 

snation  on  these  points^  he  should  the  suliject, — yetoertaiastatem^nis 

ffiel  it  hisdutlr  to  oppose  the  bill  had  been  made  to  th4M(  housci  which 

ievan  io  its  first  stage.  loudly  .called  upon  it  to  enter  vpoa 

A  long  debate  ensued :  the  mo*  the  discussion*  which  in  his  opinicQi 

tioo  was  carried ;  and  the  bill  beiog  should  maioe  the  desire  of  chat  re< 

brought  in»    was   in  due    course  form  a  natural  impulse  of  patriot- 

pasGed  into  a  law.  ism  in  the  bosom  of  every  meraber* 

May  &-*Mr.  Sraad  rose,  pur-  and  which  rendered  it  a  thsty  im^ 

suant  to  his  notice  to  submit  to  perative  upon  the  pteseot  hottse  ef 

the  fco«sa  a  motion  upon  the  pre-  commons,  beyond  whart  k  had  been 

trot  defective  sute  of  the  repve-  in  any  former  period.     He  alluded 

aentiNticm  of  the  couotry.   For  him-  to  what  had  been  stated  by  a  ifieai* 

atlf,  he  wished  to  deplare,  that  k  her  of  that  hcnise  in  bis  place*  that 

was  not  as  the  friend  of  innovation  nninisters   openly    and    avowedly 

or  dP  speculatioo  thai  he  offered  adopted  the  most  corrupt  praottces, 

himself  then  to  the  attention  of  the  in  order  to  obtain  seats  in  partia* 

housej  but  as  the  aealous  and  stre>  ment  for  those  who  would  vote  in 

miotts  aaserjcor  of  the  rights  aad  support  of  their  measurfcs.  At  that 

privileges  cf  his  couittrymen,  and  time  statements  were  made*  so  do- 

therefore  he  relied  confidently  oa  tortously  disgracefui,    that    their 

its  support.     AU  questions  that  speaker  himself*  wkh  all  his  great 

pointed  at  reform  were,  he  knew,  constkutiooal  knowfedge,  prcmonn- 

viewed  by  many  with  a  certain  de*-  ced  them  to  be  such*  diat  **  our 

gree  of  apprehension ;   and  when  ancestors  would  have  startled  with 

such  questions  were  agitated*  the  indignation^'  at  them«     And  yet* 

people  were  commonly  alarmed*  notwithstanding  these  statement;* 

by  being  cold  to  look  at  the  conn-  that  house  had  gone  on,  wkhou  A 

tries  on  the  continent  now  prostrate  fecting  any  salutary  regulation,  and 

4t  the  feet  of  a  military  despou  leavingihepeople  toform  thedan^ 

But,  io  his  opinion*  we  might  pro*  gerous  opinton*  that  their  represen* 

tadves 
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btivet  were  attentive  to  iheir  own  the  surfuce  of  the  popuUtioni  still 
iueTeUs,  bnt  uuetljr  Tegnrdlen  property  would,  muu  have  its  na- 
of  the  right*  of  their  constiraents.  lural  iiiSuence.  He  would  propose 
Here  ibe  honourable  member  en-  then  to  get  lid  of  nomlnatiuiii  and 
toed  much  inio  detait,  as  to  ihe  to  throw  tlie  leprcaentation  of  the 
defectJTe  nature  of  ihe  represtnta-  close  boroughs  into  a  more  enlarged 
lion  as  it  now  eiisted  ;  and  having  representaiioti.of  Uiemorepoptilous 
Rated  tlie  evil,  he  came  to  die  re-  counties.  These  boroughs,  whidt 
medr.  Here  it  was  natural  to  ei-  Mr.  Put,  in  the  earlier  and  purer 
pect  ihat  there  must  be  doubt  aud  fnirt  of  his  politiciil  life,  made  saA 
di£Bcult7 :  however,  he  had  onlr  to  efibrti  to  abolish,  were  «3id  to 
state  what,  in  his  humble  juoge-  amount  at  that  time  to  thirtf-aix 
BWQt,  appeared  to  be  the  measures  in  number.  These,  it  was  wril 
best  calculated  to  remedy  the  mis-  known,  were  made  men  aniclei  of 
cfaiefi  of  which  ha  had  been'icoiD-  commerce,  common  conveyances 
plaining.  He  would  say,  that  ge-  for  the  transfer  of  the  rights  of 
nerally  the  leading  steps  to  such  Englishmen  from  one  bcvough- 
neHures  would  be,  6rst,  grandng  monger  to  another.  It  had^been 
to  copyholders  a  right  to  vo(e~-  suggested  that  these  boroughs  might 
and,  secondly,  abolishing  the  right  be  inrown  into  the  hundreds  i  ami 
of  nofninaLiiui  so  as  to  j>eneratize  as  to  the  objection  that  the  poor 
ibc  right  of  voting,  and  thereby  voter  would  be  more  accessible  to 
nunv  Uirly  proportioBxte  the  num-  conupdon  than  the  rich  borongh- 
ber  of  representatives  to  the  eitcnt  holder,  he  would  wish  to  know  ihc 
of  the  population  of  each  place  re-  difference  between  the  poor  man 
mesented.  He  need  not  remind  the  taking  a  bribe  of  five  guineas  for 
Wse  of  the  prepoiterous  dispro-  his  single  vote,  and  the  rich  man 
portion  which  at  present  existed,  accepting  as  many  thousandi  fm 
irheic  many  depopulated,  desolate  nominating  to  a  seat  in  that  house, 
boroughs  returned  as  many  mem-  unless  it  was,  that  in  the  former 
bers  to  thai  house  as  .the  whole  case  the  cormption  went  no  further 
county  of  York,  while  Manchester,  than  the  abuse  of  a  single  vote, 
Bimungbam,  and  other  opulent  and  that  in  the  latter  the  nominuor 
towns  returned  not  one  member  to  had  for  his  money  a  power  to  die- 
parliament.  Great  as  was  his  sense  tate  to  the  crown,  to  the  minister, 
of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  pre-  and  to  the  people.  One  part,  there- 
sew  inadequate  system  of  repre-  fore,  of  the  plan  he  had  in  view 
•entadoo,  he  ihould  yet  rather  inb-  was,  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
mit  to  tb«)r  continuance  than  pro-  abolition  of  £ose  borooght  which 
pose  for  them  »  remedy  not  to  be  were  now  known  to  be  as  common 
fouikd  in  the  ancient  conititaiion  of  articles  of  trade  ai  thit  woollen  ot' 
(his  roBDtry.  The  remedy  be  bad  which  the  coats  they  wore  were 
"  ,  to  made.  From  the  abolition  of  these 
and  boroughs,  and  the  consequent  ap- 
han  proprtation  of  a  more  extensive 
that  suffirage  to  the  mare  populous  cnun- 
luf-  ties,  would  arise  an  equalization  of  i 
see  members  to  the  different  parts  of  I 
ig^t  the  empire.  As  to  the  oiher  part  i 
pon  of  his  proposed  remedy,  that  of  | 
admitting  I 
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admttdhg  copyholders  to  the  elec- 
tive francbise,  this  question  had 
bieen  strongly  mooted  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  Century.  It  was  in  the 
course  of  this  controversy  that  sir 
V^illiam  Blackstone  wrote  his  able 
Treatise  on  Copyhold  Tenures,  and 
that  eminent  authority  was  clear  as 
to  the  constitutional  right  of  copy- 
holders to  vote.  He  ( Mr.  B.)  there- 
fore, in  proposing  that  they  should 
be  admitted  to  the  elective  franchise, 
was  proposing  notliing  foreign  to 
.the  ancient  constitution.  Nomina- 
tion, however,  was  the  great  evil 
he  wished  to  remedyt  IJpeaking 
of  the  conduct  ojF  that  house  histo- 
rically; there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  on  many  great  questions  with- 
in the  last  few  years  it  did  not  speak 
the  sentiments  of  the  people.,  To 
give  but  one  instance,  that  of  the 
Walcheren  expedition.  The  deci- 
sion of  that  house  had  certainly 
very  far' from  sympathized  with 
the  real  opinion  of  the  country. 
He  had  now  stated  his  plan, ^  and 
the  house  would  perceive  that  it 
was  in  no  way  different  from  that 
he  had  submitted  two  years  before. 
He  did  not  wish  to  make  any  inno- 
vation«  but  rather  to  restore  to  the 
constitution  what  the  great  inno- 
vator, time,  had  taken  from  it.  As 
that  house  was  then  organised, 
parties  had  their  respective  interest 
m  every  contest ;  but  what  interest 
'  bad  the  people  ?  l*he  spirit  of  the 
n;eneral  contests  in  that  house  had 
little  to  do  with  the  people.  It 
was,  m  fact,  a  strus^gle  between  an 
ancient  aristocracy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  an  opulent  borough  faction  on 
.  the  other.  He  wished  to  give  the 
people  the  shire  in  constituting 
chat  house- which  tlie  constitution 
origin  illy  meant  fhey  should  have.* 
As  the  system  at  present  stood,  it 
could  only  increase  that  suspicion 
and  distrust  on  the  part  of  the 


people  >^ich  was  already  but  too 
prevalent,  and  which  nothing  would 
more  effectually  remove  than  agree- 
ing to  the  motion  he  ^ould  now 
have  the  honour  to  submit.  He 
again  regretted  that  such  a  question 
was  to  be  discussed  before  sudi 
empty  benches,  and  concluded  with 
moving.  That  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  31st  of 
Geo.  II.  as  it  related  to  copyhold 
tenures. 

The  marquis  of  Tavistock  se- 
conded the  morioHi  which  was  most 
ably  supported  by  sir  F.  Burdett, 
sir.  Sam.  Romilly,  Mr.  Whitbread, 
and  sir  John  Nevvport.  It  was  op- 
posed by  M'.  Elliott,  Mr.Lyttleton, 
Mr.  W.  Ward,  lord  Milton,  Mr. 
D.  Giddy,  Mr.  Gooch«  lord  Castle- 
reagh,  and  Mr.  Perceval,  on  the 
general  ground  that  the  house  of 
commons,  as -at  present  constituted, 
represented  the  whole  people  al- 
ready, and  that  innovation  miglit 
lead  to  incalculable  evils.  MrlWard 
said,  that  the  hou'se  spoke  the  sense 
of  the  people,  not  from  day  to  day, 
but  from  period  to  period ; — on  the 
-  aggregate,  and  not  as  momentarily 
inflamed  by  ignorance  or  passion ; 
—and  lord  Milton  entreated  the 
house  to  pause  before  they  should 
lay  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  re- 
spectable fabric  raised-  by  their  an- 
cestors, and  to-  respect  in  it  tlie 
work  of  God,  who  had  inspired  the 
idea  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
Mr.  D.  Giddy,  too,  maintained  that 
close  boroughs  were  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  safety  of  the  consti- 
tution I 

Mr.  Perceval  observed  that  much 
had  been  said  that  night  upon  the 
increasmg  influence  of  the  crown, 
and  the  ptesent  administration  were 
supposed  to  be  the  peculiar  instru- 
ments 9f  thiit  influence.  Yet,  was 
^it  not  a  litde  singular,  if  the  infltt* 
cnce  of  the  crowx^  was  to  gK-At  as 

was 
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TTjs  pretended,  that  the  gentlemen 
oppoMce  had  been  able  to  defeat  the 
minister  by  a  majority  on  tliat  very 
Walcheren  expedition  ?  They  forced 
the  government  to  lay  the  papers 
upon  the  table  respecting  it,  which 
they  wished.     Not  contented  with 
papers,  however,  they  went  into  an 
inquiry,   and  that   inquiry  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  house.— ( Ci/&^rr/«^ 
from  iht  ofposUion») — He  maintain- 
ed, that  a  most  material  alteration 
of  opinion  was  effected  by  that  in* 
qairy.     Oh,  but  then»  said  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  oppobite,  if  ^1 
the  placemen  bad  been  struck  out . 
of  tlielist  of  those  who  voted  on  that 
inquiry,  what  would  have  been  die 
result  ?  Really,  if  all  persons  who 
were  in  possession  of  places  were  to 
be  enumerated  in  that  manner,  he 
thought  it  would  be  but  fatr  to  set 
off  against  them  all  those  who  were 
iaezpectatiou  of  places! — And  then 
he  lud  another  request :   if  all  di- 
▼iuons  were  to  be  dissected  in  that 
i^'-jy,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
only  one  could  hold  a  place,  while 
many  might  expect  it,  and  many 
might  long  for  it ;   and  who  could 
answer  for  the  secret  iiiflaence  of 
iuch  longings  ?— so  that  tMiy  were 
also  to  be  taken  into  the  account : 
and  if  all  expectants  and  all  posses- 
sors were  faiily  set  off  against  each 
other,  he  would  at  any  time  be  con- 
^ttiit  10  go  to  a  division  with  the  re- 
nainder. — He  should  conclude  by 
repealing  what  he  had  often  said, 
tlut  with  regard  to.  the  influence  of 
the  crown,  he  believed  it  wa$  daily 
becoming  less  and  less ;  he  meant 
comparatively  with  regard  to  the 
gnmlag  weight  of  property  and  in- 
ttliigencc  in  the  country. 

[This  was  the  last  speech  ever 
made  by  Mr*  Perceval  in  the  house 
of  commons,] 

The  house  then  divided  ;  when 
the  rmmbcrs  were,    . 
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Majority  against  the  motion  1 27 

May  11.— The  business  in  the 
hQUse  of  lords  was  interrupted,  and 
a  few  moments  of  silence  ensued  in 
the  house :  all  the  peers,  of  whom 
a  considerable  mimber  had  assem* 
bled  to  proceed  .with  the  evidenoe 
on  the  petitions  agaitsst  the  orders 
in  council,  looking  towards  the 
doors  .^  Presently  a  cry  was  heard, 
"  Mf.  Perceval  is  shot— Mr.  Perce- 
val is  shot.''  A  gentleman  con« 
nected^with  one  of  the  parliamenta-' 
ry  ofices  rushed  in  in  the  utmost 
agitation  and  alarm.  Most  of  the 
peers  came  to  tlie  bar,  and  the 
officer  mentioned  was  instantly  sur* 
rounded  both  by  tlletr  lordships  and 
those  without  the  bar,  all  making 
the  most  eager  inquiries.  £See  Pub- 
lio  Occurrences,  p.  78— 9'^,  m 
which  will  be  found  a  full  detail  re« 
lating  to  this  dreadful  business,  and 
which. will  supersede  the  necessity 
of  enlarging  UfJon  it  here.  .  We 
shall  of  course  only  allude  to  what 
took  place  in  parliament  upon  xtg 
and  that  in  a  very  brief  manner.] 

May  12. — Lord  Castlereagh  in 
the  house  of  commons  brought  up 
a  message  from  ine  prince  tegent, 
which  was  as  follows  :— 
«  GfeORGE  p.  R. 

"  The  prince  regent,  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  severe  loss  his  roy- 
al highness  ar.d  the  *  country  hav^ 
sustained,  in  consequence  of  the 
murder  of  the  right  hon.  Spencer 
Perceval,  and  being  desirous .  of 
marking  his  sense  of  the  public  and 
private  virtues  of  Mr.  Perceval,  and 
of  affording  relief  and  assistance  to 
his  numerous  and  afHicted  family, 
recommends  to  the  house  of  cum* 
mons  to  enable  his  royal  highness, 
in  che  name  and  on  behali  of  hi& 

majesty. 
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majesty,  to  make  such  provision  for 
the  widow  and  family  of  the  right 
iion.  Spencer  Perceval,  as  to  the, 
jastlce  and  Hberality  of  the  house 
iih'.y  seem  proper." 

I'hc  inessage  being  read  by  the 
speukcT, 

i-.o^d  Castlereagh  rose  and  said, 
}  e  vds  Mire  he  only  anticipated  the 
icv  linvs  ot  the  house,  and  of  the  em- 
piro,  in  stilting,  that  never  had  any 
transc»ct»ori  no  painfid  to  the  feelings 
ot  overv  ni.<,i  of  common  humanity 
occuir^odin  that  house.  Whatever 
proposition,  arisingout  of  this  tr^s- 
action,  oiif»in.ired  in  tiiat  house,  he 
w.is  Aware  wruld  have  been  made 
wich  rniici)  bcticr  effect  by  his  right 
honourable  friend  (Mr.  Ryder). 
His  right  honourable  friend's  feel- 
ings, however,  being  too  painfully 
afected  at  pres-cnt  to  enable  him  to 
address  the  house,  he  hoped  it 
would  not  be  deemed  presumption 
In  him  to  undertake  the  task.  He 
should  c^ainly  feel  uneasy  ^t  the 
idea  of  such  a  task  being  placed'  in 
his  hands,  if  an  ji  ability  were  want* 
ing  to  stir  up  the  feelings  of  the 
house  or  of  the  country  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  £<^ery  one,  however, 
who  possessed  the  feelings  of  an 
Englishman  must  concur  in  send- 
ratnts  of  abhorrence  against  such  a 
deed  as  that  which  had  been  recent- 
ly perpetrated — a  deed  disgusting 
to  every  man  of  common  reeling, 
revolting  to' the  first  emotions  of  na- 
tive, and,  happily,  almost  unheard 
of  in  this  country.  If  any  thing 
more  were  wanting  to  induce  the 
house  to  concur  in  the  proposition 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  submit  to 
them,  let  them  recoliect  the  private 
virtues  of  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman who  was  now  unfortunately 
no  more,  and  of  whose  services  the 
country  had  been  deprived  by  «o 
abpminal^le  and  diabolical  an  act. 
The  house  were  called  on  to  con- 
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sfder,  that  ^y  this  act  one  of  the 
servants  of  the  pi^lic  had  !ost  his 
life,  and  that  too  on  account  'of  a 
conscientious  discharge  of  his  pub- 
lic duty,  by  which  he  had  drawn  on 
himself  the  revenge  of  his  assassin. 
It  was  his  lordship's  duty  to  men- 
tion to  the  house,  that  after  the  best 
consultation  which  government  had 
been  enabled  to  hold  on  the  subject, 
they  had  the  satisfaction  to  find 
that  the  atrocious  act  proceeded  in 
consequence  of  an  insulated  fact 
unconnected  with  any  public  system 
of  government ;  and  that  whatever 
reproach  the  commission  of  such  an 
offence  might  be  supposed  to  bring 
on  the  national  character,  the  act 
itself  was  confined  to  the  individual 
by  whom  it  was  perpetrated.  This 
being  the  case,  he  had  only  to  call 
on  the  house  tojake  into  their  con- 
sideration y^hvLt  it  was  proper  and 
becoming  in  them  to  do,  in  th6  case 
of  a  servant  of  the  crown  who  had 
been  deprived  of  his  life  for  a  con- 
scientious discharge  of  his  public 
duty.  ,  Whatever  difference  of 
opinroti  there  might  have  been  be- 
tween his  right  honourable  friend 
and  some  gentlemen  in  that  house, 
he  was  convinced' there  was  not  one 
who  did  not  give  htm  credit  for  the 
sincerity  of  his  principles,  and  for 
the  conciliating  nature  of  his  dispo- 
sition at  all  times.  An  enemy  to 
his  right  honourable  friend,  av  an 
individual,  he  was  convinced  could 
not  be  found.  He  was,  from  all 
these  considerations,  induced  to  an- 
ticipate th^t  there  vncfM  be' no  op- 
position to  the  grant  which  he 
should  afterwards  nave  to  propose. 
He  held  it  to  be  a  public  principle, 
that  so  long  as  persons  wer^  the 
servants  of  the  crown,  unless  tbey 
had  dorie  something  to  deprive  tfaim 
of  that  sanction,  chev  wez^  t&  be 
considered  as  under  the  pnote^Stion 
of  parliament ;  andif  tfaeyt  in-the 

diicharge 
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&chir]|e  (4  their  public  dutjr-,  in*  if  any  man  was  to  nifi«r  Jbr  a  oon- 
cnned  the  retentment  of  malignant  scienriout  diacharge  of  bis  dotjr, 
iodnidoali,  there  would  om  all  such  there  was  not  a  man  in  Bngliind 
gccanont  be  a  dispostcioa  in  parlia-  who  was  nnt  bound  to  assert  the 
mat  to  rapport  them.  In  doiaj^  principle,  that  he- wiis-enii:ied  lObe 
ID  hiilcrd^ip  thought  the  hou^e  protected,  and  that  the  house  war 
nt  oolf  discharf^ng,  \a  the  ttrict-  bound,  as  fac  a£  the  nature-  at  the 
aa  Mose,  whai  they  owed  to  the  caae  would  admit  of,  to  remunerarer 
cooaiiy.  The  motion  which  he  bis  family  for  the  io^&  the^might 
ihiold  now  have  to  submit  to  the  hav*  sostatncd. 
koiue,  thonld  only  go  ra  recognite  Mr.  Canning  hofied  that  it  would' 
the  principle,  that  the  bouse  would:  be  unnecenary  in  him  to  offer  anf 
floble  hii  roy^  ht^hiKii  the  prince  apcJogy  to  the  house,  if,  even  ^ter 
Kgent  to  malte  such  provition  for  tlie  jutt  and  eloquent  tribute  which 
tbetamily  of  his  Hght  honourable-  b^d  been  alre-jdy  paid  to  the  me* 
friend  as  sboold  seem  to  the  house  ry  of  Mr.  Pcrceral,  he  was  still 
Ki be  nrcetsary  and  consiitenr.  aniiout  to  ofieribe expression ot  bis- 

Mr.  Ronxonby  Ht  the  greatest  fullandcordialcorcunenceitteverjr 
niiety  to  have  it.  in  hti-  power  to  part  of  those  acknowledgemenli. 
orondthemotionnow  submitted  to  Mr.  Wbicbread  said,  Siatbaving- 
dc  bo^K^  thinking,  as  he  dic^  that  throu^nut  been  a  marked  and  de. 
die  toeeivst  and  character  of  the-  lermined  politick  antagonbt  of  the- 
eoMu;  aw d  the  honout  oFtbe  house  right  bonoumblc  gentleman,  he  did 
me  coocrmed,  in  showing  that  not  think  It  would  be- becoming  in 
dwre  W3S  no  difference  of  o|Mmoa  him  itot  to  say,  that  he  cordiully 
OB  tocfa  a  sobJRt  aa  ibe  prnenC ;  cimcurretl  in  granting  to  the  family* 
bat  that  men  of  every  dcMrrtption,  of  that  right  honouiablcgentlemas^ 
nd  of  erery  political  sentiment,,  the  only  compensation  tor  his  lost, 
grcnrted  in  ej^esiing  the  most  which  it  was  in  ti;e  power  of  tlir 
Barked  indij^nation at  sach  anatro-  house  tomake.  l^titwasimptu.- 
oMu  act  as  that  which  had  so  re-  sihle  there  could;  be  a- man  more  di- 
cendy  been  perpetrated.  One  of  siinguished  for  his  pnvate  rirtnev 
the  greatest  pririlejjes  enjoyed'  in  every  person  acquainted  with  thv 
tbti  cmmiryiwaa  the  freedom  of  ex-  right  honourable  gentleman  aximii- 
frtsdnr  oar  opinion  Ufton  all  sub-  ted,  and  was  anziom  to  declare; 
jscis ;  Mt  \i  sach  hoirid  acts  were'  Among-hi^  ptd^lic  virtues,  the  right' 
to  be  perpetrated,  tbi*  country  hononrabie  gentleman  had  one,. 
cooU  be  coniideTEd  as  little  better  which  he  (Mr.  Whitbread)  begged) 
tlaatliosewheie  despotism  pRTail'  to-mark^  tor  the- benedr  and  exam* 
pleof  poireriiy.  The  Tight  hcuiour- 
able  gentlcmun  had  uniformly  di> 
splayed  a  most  perfect  :ind  unceas- 
ing^  cootrol  of  temper  in  tbur 
home.  Ue(Mr;  Whitbread)lioped, 
that  beyond  the  door  of  that  house 
hehad  never  on  any  one  occasion  ' 
carried,  a  feeling  of  resentment  or 
displeuure  against  any  one-  of  iu 
members;  against  the  right  bo- 
ntmrable  geaueman  be  had'  ever 
found 
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found -it  impossible  to  cany  such  a  transacdon  iirhich  hid  led  to  iff 

ffieling  even  so  far  as  the  door.  was  the  object  he  had  in  view,  ia> 

The  motion  for  the  address  was  offering  his  sentiments  to  the  house, 
then  put,  and  carried  ntm  con.  The  motion  was  then  agreed  \o$ 

May     IS. — LfOrd      Castlereagh  and  a  committee  appointed! 
moved  for  the  appointment  of  a        On^  the  motion  of  lord  Castle* 

committee  to  frame*  ^  answer  to  reagh»  the  house  now  resolved  itself 

the  message  of  the  prince  regent^  into  a  committeeof  the  whole  house^ 

respecting  the  murder  of  Mr.  Per-  to  consider  of  making  provision  for 

cevat;  pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Perceval* 
the  preceding  day,  which  resolution        Lord  Castlereagh  having  yester- 

,he  proposed  should  be  referred  to  day  ascertained   the  sense  of  the 

the  committee.    .  houseon  the  considerations  growing- 

SirF.  Burdiett  said  4)e  had  no  op-  out  of  the  late  melancholy  event, 
portunity*  on  the  preceding  day,  to  felt  it  would  now  be  unnecessary 
express  those  feelings  in  which  he,  for  him  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
in  common  with  every  member  of  committee  by  going  into  the.subject 
that  hbUFe,  participated.     On  such  at  any  great  length.     It  was  only 
an  occasion  he  rose,  not  to  oppose  necessary  to  submit  to  their  const- 
the  motion  of  the  noble,  lord,  but  deration  the  regulations  necessary 
merely  to  express  his  abhorrence  of,  for  carrying  into  efii?ct  what  they 
and  horror  at,  the  assassination  of  had  yesterdaytinanimouslyvesolved 
the  late  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  to  do,  with  an  expression  of  feeing 
Ther^  was  no  room  for  any  feeling  which  would  never  be  forgotten  br 
but  one,  on  such  an  occasion ;  and  those  who  were  present,  and  which 
that  feeling  all  mnst  wish  should  be  was  as  creditable  to  that  house  as  it 
conveyed  to  the  sovereign,  unallay-  was  honourable  to  the  country.    In 
ed  by  any  other.    It  was  impossible  the  course  of  what  he  had  stated 
that  this  feeling,  on  a  subject  which  yesterday,  he  had  only  endeavoured 
eoncemed  the  safety  of  every  man  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  house 
in  the  nation,  should  not  be  carried  to  one  consideration— *to  that-  of 
with  unanimity  to  the  throne ;   it  making  the  grant  of  such  a  nature, 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  an  unwor-  that  the  advantages  resulting  from 
^y  act  to  mix  any  other  feeling  with  it  ^ould  not  go  from  the  ^mily  on 
it.     It  was  natural,  and  indeed  it  the  death  of  one  or  two  individuals 
ought  to  be  so,  for  such  a  feeling  to  of  that  family*    It  might  hardly  be 
put  an  end,  for  a  time,  to  every  dif-  necessary  to  state,  that  in  addition 
rerence  of  opinion.     Saying  this,  to  the  widow  of  Mr.  Perceval,  there 
however,  he  by  no  means  precluded  were  twelve  children  to  provide  for. 
himself  from  taking  any  line  of  con-  The  house  would  feel  that.such  a 
duct  which  he  might  feel  it  to  be  provision    ought  to    be  mude   as 
his  duty  to  take,  aiter  they  got  into  would  enable  those  to  whoin  their 
the  committee,  when  he  heard  the  education  was  iptrusted,  to  provide 
amount  of  the  grant  to  be  proposed,  for  them  in  some  measure  accord- 
That  he  might  not  be  so  precluded  ing  to  the  rank,  talents,  and  charac- 
fr6m  doing  that  which  hereafter  he  ter  of  their  father.     It  had  been 
might  conceive  it  to  be  his  duty,  by  tbotight  by  his  majesty's  govern- 
concurring  as  strongly  as  ^ny  man  ment,  that  in  making  the  proposed 
in  the  motion,  and  as.  sincerely  la-  provision,  it  would  be  desiraUe,  in 
menung  andabhorring  the  auocious  the  first  instance,  to  vote  a  grant  of 

•  a  sub* 
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)  substantive  sum  of  money,  as,  If  afterwards  to  be  divided  among  the 
Ho  provision  were  made  but  by  an  children,  under  such  reguUiiion^as 
'"^nuQity,  [he  death  oftheindividual  the  house  might  think  necessary, 
on  whom  the  annuity  was  settled  With  respect  to  the  provision  to  be 
might  leavethcchildren  unprovided  made  for  Mrs.  Perceval  exclusively, 
fit  before  ihey  attained  years  of  he  conceived  tliat  a  smaller  annuity 
imtutitv.     He  should,   therefore,  than  2,()00;.  per  annum  woold  not 
fitii  propose  the  grant  of  a  sum  of  be  suitable  to  the  situation  of  life  in 
money  for  the  support  and  educa-  which  she  was  placed.    These  were 
tionrfihe  children,  meaning  after-  the  propositions  which  he  had  to 
»ardtto  move  a  gnmt,  by  way  of  submit    to    the  committee.       He 
ifinuity,  to  Mrs.  Perceval.     When  thought  it   unnecessary  to   detain 
theylookedtothefaniilywhichMr.  them  longer,  and  should  therefore 
Ptrceval  had  left,  it  mast  be  seen ,  move,  "  That  a  sum  not  exceeding 
th.itthe  sum  was  necessary  to  place  50,000/.  Be  granted  to  his  majesty, 
tfie  individual  of  it  in  that  situation  tobe  vested  in  the  hands  of  trustees, 
which  could  be  wished;  but  it  might  for  the  twelve  children  of  Mr.  Per- 
bcdoubtedifthiscouldbedonecon-  ceval,  and  to  be  applied  in  such 
wsteatly  with  that  treonoroy  which  manner  as  his  majesty,  or  the  prince 
it  wjs  necessary  should  be  consult-  regent  in   behalf  of  his  majesty, 
ti  by  government  in  the  present  should   direct."     The  noble  lord 
tituation  of  the  country.     On  this  thought  it  necessary  to  state,  that 
point  government  were  controlled,  the  provision  which  Mr,  Perceval 
net  onlf  bythe  ctmsiderations  of  had  left  for  his  family  was  so  mode- 
«onomy  to  which  he  had  referred,  rate,  that  it  would  not  enablevMrs. 
twt  by  the  family  of  Mr.  Perceval,  Perceval  to  live  in  the  manner  re- 
whosewish  it  was,  that  whatever  i^tfred  by  hersiiuation  (  anditwas 
iras  done  on  the  subject  might  be  also  proper  to  state,  that  his  family 
ftaioed  on  a  scale  calculated  to  con-  were  at  preseut  in  possession  of  no 
cHiaietheapprobationof  all  parties,  income  arising  out  of  the  iruits  of 
The  house,  while  making  aprovision  his  eKertions.     It  must  be  known  to 
for  Mr.  Perceval's  family,  "Vould  them  all,  that  from  the  period  of  his 
ite!  that,  though  bound  to  consult  becoming  a  servant  of  the  crown 
RcMiomy,  they  could  have  no  wish  he  had  devoted  the  whole  of  his 
to  make  a  grant  that  was  wholly  in-  time  to  the   public  service.     His 
fdquate  to.the  purpose  for  which  family  had  therefore  nothing  now 
'-  *ai  made,  which  would  be  in  but  Mrs.  Perceval's  family  fortune, 
*ome  sort  superfluous,  as  it  would  which  was  such  that,  if  distribuLed 
"ot  niark  the  act  which  they  de-  at  Mrs,  Perceval's  death,  it  would 
pWed  with  that  sense  of  public  not  be  sufficient  tofurnish  the  means 
uld  of  enabling  her  children  to  enter  in- 
per  to  any  professiun  suitable  to  their 
Die,  rank  in  life- 
mi-  The  resolution  having  been  read, 
the  Mr.  Home     Sumner    declared,, 
go-  that  the  sum  of  little  more  than 
'  to  4000/.    each  to  the  children  was 
be  wholly  in.idequate.      He  appealed 
Irs.  to  every  father  who   heard  him, 
md  whuilier  it  was  possiLile  to  educate 
P               a  chUd 
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9,  child  for  that  Coitiparativcly  tri- 
fling sum  ? — ^*rhe  very  expenses  of 
clothing  and  nutriment  at  home» 
from   his  infancy,    would  exceed 
tliat  amount.     Such  a  grant  would 
feally  be  putting  the  children  bare- 
ly above     want— Was   such    tlie 
situation  in  which  Mr.  Perceval's 
labours  would  have  left  them  if  he 
had  pursued  his  profession  ?  Had 
he  not,'  for  the  service  cf  his  coun- 
try, deserted  the  service  of  his  fami- 
ly ?  At  a  time  when  he  had  attain- 
'   cd  the  loftiest  eminence  in  the  law, 
he  might  have  died  possessed  of  a 
l:irQ;c  foiiunc.     Fie  held  the  high 
oQiiTC  cd  attorney-general,  and,  had 
.1  vacancy  occurred,  he  would  have 
beeti  exalted  to  the  high  station  of  a 
chief  justice  or  a  chancellor. — Was 
it  to  be  believed  that  in  such  a  case 
the   situation  of  his  family  would 
not  have  been  incomparably  more 
ufiluent  than  under  the  present  cir- 
curr.  stances  he  had  left  ihem  ?  By 
the  vote  proposed,  the  house  was 
not  acquitting  the  debt  it  owed  to 
Mr.  Perceval.     He  would  long  live 
ill  the  grateful  and  afl'ectionate  le- 
Membrance  cf  every  man,  and  his 
i'limily  ought  not  to  fall.     Ke  (Mr. 
Sumner),    instead  of   this  paltry 
proposal,  would  have   wished  to 
have  seen  the  house,  widi  a  warmth 
of  feeling  tliat  became  it,  address 
the  tlirone,  praying  the  prince  re- 
g(?nt  to  exalt  in  rank  t,hc  representa- 
tive of  Mr.  Perceval.— He  should 
have   thought  it  but  justice  that 
the   same   provision    should  have 
liccn  in  this  case  made,  which  jiar- 
liament  had  recommended  in  other 
instances  of  signal  public  services, 
that  an  annuity  should  be  given  for 
one  or  two  lives*    The  least  that 
could  be  done^  he  should  think,  was 
to  have  appropriated  6  or  7000/.  to 
each  of  his  children*     The  house 
Was  nor  called  upon  to  do  an  act  of 
generosity  but  of  justice,  and  it 


would  degrade  itself  in  the  eves  ot 
the  world,  if  it  were  guilty  of  such 
unworthy  parsimony. 

Ml .  Wllberforce,  while  he  entire- 
ly participated  in  the  feeling  which 
dictated  the  last  speech*  differed  in 
the  opinion  it  expressed.     He  ad- 
mitted  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
consider  tlie  vote  suggested  an  ade* 
quate  remuneration :— in  point  of 
value  it  was  not,  perhaps,  one-mil- 
lionth part  of  the  worth  of  Mr.  Per- 
ceval.     However  opposite  might 
be  the  political  opinions  of  miay% 
none  ever  refused  to  pay  a  merited 
tribute  to  the  private  character  o£ 
that  great  man:  they  acknowledged 
the  rectitude  of  his  motives,  how- 
ever erroneous  they  might  deem  his 
views.     In  considering  a  subject  of 
tliis  nature,  anotlier  subject  was  to 
be  taken  into  view— the  necessity  of 
showing  in  what  estimation  virtue 
was  heCi,  ihat  others,  seeing  the  re- 
ward it  received,  might  be  induced 
to  walk  in  the  paths  his  late  right 
•honourable  friend  had  so  long  trod- 
den.    No  man  was  more  disposed 
to  allow  that  differences  of  senti- 
ment in  his  adversaries  arose  from 
the  purest  conviction ;  and  no  man 
w'as  disposed  to  step  further  to  reach 
the'  hand  of  conciliation.     It  was 
highly  desirable  that  a  vote  of  tlils 
kind  should  be  unanimous ;  and  he 
trusted  that  gentlemen  would  abs- 
tain from  resistance  on  this  occa- 
sion, although  on  others  the  delica- 
cy of  their  conscientious  scruples 
might  lead  them  to  dissent.     How- 
ever unanimous  the  house  might  be 
in  the  propriety  of  most  amply  pro- 
viding for  Mr.  Perceval's   family, 
It  should  be  recollected  that  in  the 
country  his  political  opinions  had 
many   strenuous    opponents,  who 
might  think  too  large  a  sum  wholly 
misapplied.     When  the  noble  lord 
was  censured  for  proposing  the  vote 
in  question^  tlie  difficult  and  painful 

situation 
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tituiion  in  which  he  was  placed  his  guard  in  that  paiticular,  by  the 
naghtnoctobefotgnuen.  He  had  sponuneous  result  of  luiture,  and 
tocontrder,  on  the  one  h»nd,  their  not  b^  the  forced  contrivances  of 
rerereoce  for  the  public  measures    irt.   A  man  of  more  fl's!  sweetness 

efhis  deceased  friend,  and  ihe  pri-  of    temper — a  man  rrto re  highly 

Tale  attachment  tn  his  person  MnJ  blest  by  nature,  was  jiever  knowni 

f3m\\j ;  and  on  the  otJier,  he  Wat  or  une  in  whom  goodness  of  dispo- 

to  pij  regard  to  the  general  Sense  siiion  was  more  deeply  rooted.    On 

of  the  nation,  and  n  the  propriety  tbewhole,  as  the  sum  recommended 

cf  obtaioing  an  ttnanimous  vote,  by  thenoblclordwas  niustiilcely.to 

A!l  ihinRi  taken  into  view,    he  ensure  tlie  approbation  of  all,  Mr. 

(Mr.  Wilberforce}  thought  that  the  Wilberforce  chouglic  it  better  that  a 

jiut  medi'im  had  been  discovered,  liitle  violence  should  be  done  to  the 

Having  ]ong  Icnoirn  and  -as  long  feelings,  rathei-  than  object  to  it ; 

valued  and  admire.'  Mr,  Perceval,  it  was,  in  truth,  a  higher  question 

he  wihed  to  bear  his  public  testi-  than  any  that   concerned  a   few 

CHiiif  tohisvtitues.    Although  he  thousands.        Th^   famHy  would 

had  frequently  felt  it  necessary  to  doubtless    be  much  more  hishly 

lESei  from  him,  he  could  declare,  gratified    in  obtaining  a  sm^ler, 

Kid)  perfect  sincerity,  that  of  all  the  frank,  warm,  and  unanimous  vot^, 

ioenhe{Mr.  Wi!berforce)hadever  than  in  receiving  a  larger  amniint, 

bMwn,hehad  never  been  acquaint-  which  might  be  deemed,  even  by  a     ^ 

ed  vrith  a  single  individual  who  ap-  few,  unnecessary  and  improper  exi- 

p«red  JO  instinctively  to  obey  the  travagance.— Thedebatesonthis 

impulse  of  duty.     He  had  imown  .  subject  were  renewed  several  times, 

him  nearly  thirty-five  years,  and  he  when  at  lenjfth  it  was  agreed  that 

lud  nftm  said  in  privaie  what  he  Mrs.Perceval  should  have  50,000/., 

"ouid  now  repeat  in  public,  that  he  and  2000/.  a  year  for  her  life !  that 

M'fr  taw  an  individual  placed  in  the  eldest  son  should  jmmediately 

lochabigh  and  dtgnidedsUuation,  have  1000/.  per  anni  for  life,  which 

*bo  so  instinctively  obeyed  the  im-  o-.i  t!ie  death  of  his  mother  should 

pube  of  duty  and  conscience.    One  be  increased  to  2000/.  a  year.     A 

of  ibe  highest  tributes  that  could  publfc  monumeikt  was  also  voted 

)>ep:!'d  to  man,  had  been  given  last  to  the  memory  of    the  deceased 

O'ehtbjan  honourable  gentleman  minister. 

(Mi.  Whiibrcad),       It  did  equal        May  21.— Mr.  Stewart  Wortley 

pocoar  toihe  individual  who  spoLe  stated,  that  an  administration  was 

I'.Md  to  the  individual  of  whom  it  on  the  eve  of  being  formed,  whicfa^ 

*^  utiired.     With  nacural  liveli-  so  far  from  being  able  to  conduct 

"     '  of  the  government  of  the  country  in 

ing  anyway  conducive  to  the  safety  and 

isa-  prosperity  of  the  empire  and  '.heir 

nc.  own  honour,  there  was  everyreason 

»rd  to  apprehend  would  otilv  serve  to 

of  plun;;e  us  deeper  into  those  dtfHcul- 

ith  ties  from  which  they  were  utterly 

my  UnablF!  to  rescue  us.     Thus  fefcli ng, 

br-  and    satisfied  as  he  was  tiiac  the 

I'as  persons  iibuut  lo  be  called  in  did  not 

on  possess  the  confidence  of  the  coun* 

V  'J  try, 
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try,  h^  should  call  upon  the  house 
to  address  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent,  praying  him  to  form 
an  efficient  administration. — Mr. 
Wortley,  after  stating  that  he  had 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  support- 
ing  Mr.  Perceval's  administration, 
and  that  he  was  actuated  in  his  pre- 
sent conduw:t  solely  by  a  sense  of 
public  duty  and  of  public  danger, 
moved,  <*  That  an  humble  address 
be  presented  to  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  regent,  praying  that  he 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  take 
such  measures  as  are  best  calculated 
to  the  promotion  of  a  strong  and 
efficient  administration."        -  , 

Mr.  Eyre  opposed  the  motion  as 
unconstitutional,  as  it  was  calling 
upon  the  house  to  interfere  with  the 
royal  prerogative  in  the  undoubt- 
ed right  of  the  crown  to  choose  its 
own  servants :  he  therefore  moved 
that  the  house  diould  proceed  to 
the  orders  of  the  day. 

Lord  Milton  said,  that  the  mo- 
tion was  perfectly  consiltutional, 
and  that  the  present  ministers  had 
admitted  thejr  own  incapacity  by 
applying  to  others  for  aid. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  of  opi- 
nion that  no  chanj^e  of  men  would 
be  productive  of  lasting  benefit 
without  a  total  chang<*  of  measures. 
The  only  administration  fitted  for 
the  present  awfpl  situation  of  affairs 
was  one  that  was  pledged  to  the  ap^ 
plication  of  the  national  resources 
to  national  objects  only, — ^that  was 
pledged  to  the  free  admission  of  all 
their  fellow  subjects  to  every  politi- 
cal advantage,  independent  of  their 
conscientious  adherence  to  any  of 
the  sects  of  Christianity  ,->*and  above 
all,  that  was  pledged  to  a  fair  and 
constitutional  reform  of  the  repre- 
sehtaponof  the  people  in  that  house. 
The  iiatton  had  now  witnessed  all 
sorts  of  administrations ;  those  pos- 
sessing, as  it  was  saidyall  the  talents^ 


and  those  excluding  all  the  talentf* 
They  had  been  headed  too  by  Mr# 
Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox,  and  yet  our 
situation  had  every  year  proved 
worse.  The  same  system  had  been 
persevered  ift,  which  had  served 
only  to  augment  our  burthens 
and  ilicrease  our  evils.  Considering 
all  this,  he  should  propose  an  amend- 
ment expressive  of  the  necessity  of 
his  royal  highness  naming  an  admi- 
nistration founded  on  the  principles 
he  had  laid  down. 

Mr.  Wiiberforce  thought  that  the 

proposed  motion  was  an  unconsti- 
tutional one,  and  should  therefore 
resist  it.  It  would  be  proper  to 
wait,  in  order  that  the  house  should 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  measures  to 
be  pursued,  'Ot  which  they  were  in 
ignorance. 

Mr.  Ward  said,  they  had  been 
lately  told  that  in  Mr.  Perceval  all 
the  deficiencies  of  the  administration 
were  supplied,  such  were  his  talents 
and  popularity.     If  such  were  the 
case,  it  was  not  a  little  curious,  that 
having  lost  such  a  head,  the  admi- 
nistration could  hope  to  go  on  with 
any  success.     Their  late  attempt  to 
form  a-  coalition  widi  a  noble  mar- 
quis and  a  right  honourable  gentle- 
man, he  considered  as  a  most  insii)- 
cere  one,— a  mere  pretext,  intended 
to  afford  \hem  an  opportunity  of 
remaining  in-  office  wiuiout  any  ad- 
dition to  their  strength ;  for  they 
had  invited  those  persons  to  sur- 
render aU  their  principles^  charac- 
ter, and  pledges.     It  was  the  duty 
of  the  house  to  interfere  on  buch  an 
occasion  with  their  advice. 
^     Mr.  Ryder  was  convinced  that 
such  a  proceeding  would  be  most 
unconstitutional.  He  was  not  now 
a  member  of  the  government,  but 
he  knew  that  the  offers  made  to  his 
right  honourable  friend  had  been 
made  with  perfect  sincerity*     As  to 
the  capability  of  tiie  noble  lotd  now 

at 
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ii  the  head   of   the  government  slides  shouM  stand  in  the  way  of 

(l.ird  Liverpool),  lie  would  only  any  arrangement  his  royal  highness 

Hate,  that  Mr.  Pitt  bad  declared,  might    think     proper    to     make. 

iitoe  time  previous  to  his  death,  That  offer  wasnot  accepted,  and  he 

l)u[  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  conceived  it  his  duty  to  stand  by  the 

lanb  of  opposition  better  qualified  sovereign  in  a  moment  of  difficul- 

fir  the  managemmt  of  public  af-  ty, — As  to  iho  catholic  question, 

((irs,with theeiceptiononlyof  Mr.  he  -.tg-Ma  averred,  that  tliough  the 

Fni. — He  conld  not  belie're  it  pew-  catholics  did  support  the  union  fnlm 

siblc  that  tlie  house  would  agree  to  an  understanding  that  something 

a  motion,  which  went  to  Ihow  that  should  be  done  for  them,  yet  no 

jji  those  measures  it  had  hitherto  pledge  had  been  given  by  govern, 

apptoted,  as  essential  to  the  glory  ment.     The  war  in  the  peninsula 

tad  security  of  the  empire,  were  in  was  conducted  on  the  gi  eaiest  po";. 

rediiy  detrimental  to  its  best  in-  sible   scale.     The  present  mtwion 

tirests,  woiild  only  serve  to  throw  a  discre- 

Mr.  Canning)  after  alluding  to  dit  on  the  nd  mini  strati  on,    when 

Lhe  ofiers  just  made  to  him,  pro-  there  was  little  prospect  of  forming 

ceeded  to  support  the  motion.     In  abetter. 

compliance  with  the  scruples  of  his  After  some  further  debate,  a  di- 

tenerable   soVereign,    he  had   not  vision  ensued,  when  the  motion  was 

imued  the  catholic  question  on  a  carried  against  ministers  by  a  ma- 

Wraer  occasioD  ;  but  what  he  had  jority  of  four,  there  being  ]  7*  for 

yielded  to  the  conscience  of  the  it,  and  170  against  it.— A  motion 

king,  he  should  not  yield  to  the  wat  then  made,  that  ilie  address 

cooTenieoce  of  ministers.     He  saw  should  be  carried  to  the  regent  by 

no  disposition  in  them  ever  to  sup-  such  members  of  the  house  as  were 

port  ibe  catholic   claims :   instant  privy  counsellors.      This  was  op- 

cnncession  he  was  not  infavourofi  posed  by  ministers,  and  negatived 

^  he  wanted  was  that  those  claims  by  a  majority  of  two. — It  was  then 

^ould  be  seriously  considered  bj  prnposed  that  the  mover  and  se- 

fovemroeotiwithaviewof  conced-  conder    (Mr.   Wortley  and    lord 

mg  all  that  could  be  conceded  with  Milton)  should  carry  up  the  ad- 

iM«y.  dress  ;  which  w;ts  carried, 

Lerd  Ca«Iereagh  did  not  deny  May  22.— Mr.  Stewart  Wortley 

liie  right  of  the  house  to  interfere  and  lord  Milton  appeared  at   the 

"ith  ui  advice  to  the  sovereign,  bar.    A  perfect  silence  prevailed. — 

bat   the  grounds   choutd   be   well  Mr.  Wortley  slated,    that  he   bad 

veigbed  previously.    The  members  waited  on  his  royal  highness  the 

*f  government  had  been  sincerely  prince  regent,  in  pursuance  of  the 

aniious  in  their  attempt  to  gain  ad-  order  of  the  house,  and  laid  before 

had  him  a  copy  of  their  late  resolution  t 

>uld  when  his  royal  highness  was  gra- 

:ou-  ciously  pleased  to  answer  as  fol- 

>an-  lows : — «  I  stiall  take  into  my  seri- 

land  ous  and    immediate  consideration 

n  of  the  resolution  now  laid  before  me 

As  by  the-  order  of  the  house  of  com- 

sed  aions." 
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House  of  lords,  June  d,— The  but  at  the  same  time  vith  all  that 

duke  of  Norfolk.r-fPrevious  to  the  freedom  which,  I  humbly  contend, 

adjournment  of  the  house,  I  wish^  it  is  a  duty  that  a  privy  counsellor 

zny  lords,  to  ask  a  question  of  the  owes  to  his  sovereign  and  the  coun- 

noble  earl   (Liverpool)    opposite,  try  to  use.  I  have  this  day  tendered 

If,  however,  the  noble  earl,  wno  ap-  to  his  royal  highness  my  resigns- 

pears  to  be  acting  lu  the  important  tion   of    the  authority  which  his 

station  which  we  all  know  he  held,  royal  highness  was  pleased  to  vest 

is  still  minister,  and  likely  to  con**  in  me  with  a  view  to  the  arrange- 

iinue  so,  I  have  no  question  to  ask  ment  of  an  administration ;  which 

of  him.     If  also  he  is  no  longer  a  resignation  his  royal  highness  has 

ininister,  I  liave  no  question  to  ask  been  graciously  pleased  to  accept. 

of  him  {  but  if  he  is  only  minister  My  lords,  I  deeply  lament  that  the 

for  two  or  thi«e  days,  until  his  sue-  most  dreadful  personal  animosities,' 

cessor  is  appointed,  then  I  wish  to  that  the  most  terrible  difficulties, 

Iiave  some  information  as  to  the  arising  out  of  questions  the  most 

present  situation  of  public  affairs.  complicated  and  important,  should 

The  earl  of  Liyerpool. — My  have  interposed  obstacles  to  prevent 
lords,  in  answer  to  the  question  put  that  arrangement  which  it  was  so 
by  th(?  noble  duke,  I  have  to  state  highly  desirable,  which  it  was  so 
to  this  house,  that  I  am  in  the  same  essential  to  the  interests  and  the 
situation  ip  which  I  was  last  Friday  welfare  of  the  country,  to  make, 
se^nnight,  and  (hat,  in  consequence  That  such  personid  animosities  and 
pfa  well-known  eveiit  that  then  took  such  difHcuhies  should  have  pre- 
place,  I  am  only  continuing  in  that  vented  the  so  much  wished-for,  the 
situation  until  his  royal  highness  the  so  highly  desired  and  desirable  ar- 
prince  regent  shall  be  graciously  rangement,  at  so  arduous  and  peril- 
pleased  to  signify  his  pleasure  as  to  ous  a  crisis,  is  indeed  most  deeply 
any  future  arrangement,  to  be  deplored.    In  consequence  of 

The    marc^uis   Welleslcy. — Al-  these  results,  l  humbly  solicited  of 

though,  my  lords,  I  have  not  been  his  royal  his^hness  permission,  and 

personally  called  uppn,  I  still  feel  his  royal  highness  was  graciously 

It  my  duty  to  state  to  this  house  pleased  to  give  me  full  authority  to 

the  share  which  I  have  haa  in  the  state  to  this  house,  if  your  lordships 

transactions  yrl^ich   have   recently  sliall  desire  it,  all  the  circumstances 

taken  place,  with   a  view  to   the  attending  the  progress  of  this  trans- 

,  iforminK  of  some  arrangement  to  action  in  which  I  have  had  any 

xneet  the  alarming  difficulties  of  share.    But,  my  lords^  if  I  may  be 

the  present  crisis.    My  lords,  his  permitted  to  advise  your  lordships, 

Toyal  highness  the  prince  regent,  that  advice  is,  not  to  call  fo  rsuch  a 

acting  in  the  name  and  on  the  be-  disclosure,  convinced  as  I  am  most 

half  of  l]ji  majesty,  was  graciously  fully,  that  in  tlie  presen*:  situation 

pleased  to  lay  his  commands  upo|i  of  the  country  such  a  disclosure 

tne  to  sta^e  fo  his  royal  highness  would  behi^iily  nnschievous  tothe 

my  opinion   with   a  view   to  the  public  interests.    If,  however,  your 

formation  of  an  administration.  In  ic^rdships  command  me  to  make  the 

obedience  to    tliose  commands   I  disclosure,  I  shall  feel  it  my  difty, 

stated  to  his  royal  highness  my  and  am  ready  to  make  it;  but  al. 

opinion   with    all    that    deference  low  rne  again  to  advise  your  lord- 

which  in  due  to  his  exalted  rank,  ships  not  to  call  for  it,  under  a  mil 

'              '  •'  conviction 
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canviction  that,  at  the  present  crisis,  it  has  been  my  earnest  endeavour 

it  would  be  highly  mischievous..  to  smooth  those  difficulties  which 

Lord  Grefeville. — My  lords,  in  unhappily  interposed  obstacles  i:^ 

atnteing  in  opinion  as  to  the  impro-  the  way  of  an  arrangement  so  high- 

priety,  at  the  present  moment,  of  ly  desirable  in  the  present  crisis  of 

calling  for  the  disclg/ure  alluded  our  fate;  hut  I  deeply  lament  to 

to  by  the  noble  marquis,-  I  may  be  state,  that  differences  and  estrange- 

pcrmitted  to  state,  that  in  the  little  ments  have  rendered  those  endea- 

share  which  my  noble  friend  near  vours  unavailing.    My  lords,  I  be* 

Of,  and  myself,  have  had  in  the  lieve,  nay,  I  have  no  doubt,  that 

transaction  referred  to,  we  have  no-  persons  who  interpose  those  obsta« 

thing  to  disguise,  nothing  to  con-  cles  have  convinced  themselves  tliat 

ceal,  nothing  that  we  shall  not  be  they  possess  a  conciliatory  disposi- 

^lious  should  be  publicly  stated,  tion,  and  that  they  have  induced 

whenever  the  proper  moment  for  their  own  minds  to  believe,  that 

so  doing  arrives.  After  stating  this,  what  they  urge  is  a  fundamental 

fale  cEc  remains  for  me  to  say  ;  principle  of  the  constitution.   I  can- 

nor  should  I  have  risen  upon  the  not,  however,  but  lament  that  points 

present  occasion,  had  it  not  been  of  form  should  stand  in  the  way  of 

tor  the  allusion  made  by  the  noble  a  conciliation,  and  an  arrangement 

niarqais  to  dreadful  personal  ani-  which  is  so  essential  to  the  interests 

oiosities,  which  had  interposed  ob-  and  the  welfare  of  the  country ; 

stades  in  the  way  of  a  wished-for  btit  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  all  mis- 

arrangement.     My  lords,  for  my  apprehension,  that  nothing  but  mis* 

uoble  friend  and  myself,  I  can  most  apprehension    stands  in  the  way, 

iii>rtnclly  say,  that  we  .were  actuated  and  I  trust  that  before  the  house 

by  no  feelmg  of  animosity,  by  no  meets  again  some  arrangement  will 

personal  feehng  whatever ;  that  we  be  made  satisfactory  to  the  coun- 

^it  actuated  by  nothing  but  a  try. 

feeling  for  the  public  interests,  a  Earl  Grey.««*My  lords,   I  ean- 

de&ire  for  the  public  welfare,  and  not  but  think  that  the  noble  lord 

2n  anxiety  to  set  aside  every  other  who  has  just  sat  down  has  in  some 

consideration  save  those  which  arose  degree  overstepped  the  line  which 

out  of  public  principles  and  public  other  noble  lords  have  thought  it 

interests;  and  I  do  most  distinctly  right  to  adopt,  in  regulating  their 

disclaim  any  of  those  feelings  of  conduct  upon  this  occasion.     I  am 

persofnal  animosity- to  which  the  thoroughly  aware,  my  lords,  of  the 

Qohle  marquis  has  alluded.  anxiety  of  that  noble  lord  in  the 

The  earl  of  Moira. — ^Whilst  I  service  of  the  prince  who  now  pos. 
fully  agree,  my  lords,  in  the  opt-  sesses  the  sovereignty,  and  of  his 
rion  which  has  been  expressed,^  that  zeal  for  the  pubhc  interests;  and 
it  would  be  highly  mischievous  and  it  is  to  these  motives  alone  that 
improper  to  make  the  disclosure  I  attribute  his  having,  in  my  opi- 
sUudcil  to  by  th/3  noble  marquis,  nion,  overstepped  the  line  observed 
I  cannot  but  most  deeply  lament  by  others  upon  this  occasion.  My 
the  unfortunate  turn  which  tins  lords,  the  noble  earl  (Moira)  has 
oof|;odation  has  taken.  It  has  been  spoken  of  points  of  form  interpos* 
i&y  office,  my  lords,  in  the  course  ing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  pro- 
of this  negotiation,  to  be  the  hum-  posed  arrangement.  I  am  anxious 
Weiostrument  of  conciliation  f  and  to    remove   any    misapprehension 

P  4  .    :^hicli 
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\rhich  may  arise  from  this  expres-  Wellesley,  had  on  that  day  received 
sion;  and  I  trust  your  lordships  will  authority  from  his  royal  highness 
give  me  credit  when  1  state,  that  in  the  prince  regent  to  proceed  to  the 
the  little  share  which  my  nuble  formation  of  a  new  administrationt 
friend  and  myself  had  in  this  trans-  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  tliis 
action    (only  since  last  Monday)  day  to  state  *^  the  house,  being  in 
we  were  not  actuated  by  any  con-  possession  of  the  information,  that 
siderution  of  points  of  form,  but  my  noble  friend  has  this  morning 
by  that  of  principles,  which,  if  not  resigned  that  authority  again  into 
fundamental  to  the  constitution,  are  the  hands  of  hit  royal  highness.    I 
at  least  essential  to  the  existence  of  shall  accompany  this  disclosure  with 
a  government,  with  a  view  to  the  noobservation,unlessImightbeper» 
interests  and   die  welfare   of  the  mitted  earnestly  to  deprecate  discus- 
country.     I. am  also  anxious  to  re-  sion,  which  can  be  productive  of  no 
move  any  misapprehension  that  may  goc  d,  and  may  lead  to  great  mischief 
arise  from  an  expression  used  by  by  kindling  animosities,  which  are 
the  noble  marquis,  and  w!:ich  I  con-  certainly  not  wanted  to  add  to  the 
tess  I  do  not  exactly  understand,  embarrassments  of  the  country,  Be- 
The  noble  marquis  has  spoken  of  ing  now,  however,  in  possession  of 
*  dreadful  personal  animosities'  in*-  the  information,  and  hav^'n^;  been 
terposing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  on  the  former  day  the  channel  of 
the  proposed  arrangement.    I  trust  communication  of  the  one  fact,  I 
that  your  lordships  will  give  me  ere-  thought  I  should  be  guilty  of  some- 
dit  when  I  state,' and  t^at  the  noble  thing  like  delusion  if  I  had   not 
marquis  w^ill  do  me  the  justice  to  communicated     the     other. — Ad- 
acknowled.c^e,  that  in  the  little  share  journed. 

I  had  in  this  transaction  1  was  not  June  5 — Earl  Moira  said.  My 
actuated  by  any  feeling  of  personal  lords,  I  rise  to  discharge  ^  duty 
animosity,  but  actuated  alone  by  which  a  noble  marquis,  whom  I  re- 
public considerations,  arising  out  ffret  I  do  not  see  in  his  place,  had 
of  my  conviction  of  public  prin-  he  been  present,  I  am  convinced, 
ciples,  and  my  view  of  public  iiu  would  have  been  ai\xious  to  per- 
terests — {the.marquu  WelhsLy nodded  form;  but  it  concerns  a  subject 
assent f  and  called  Hear ^  hear!)  My  of  such  unprecedented  importance, 
lords,  such  consicerations  alone  ac-  that  I  could  not  persuade  myself 
tuated  my  conduct  in  this  trans-  to  defer  it  beyond  the  present  mo- 
action  ;  and  when  the  proper  time  mcmt.  The  house  will  perfectly 
arrives  for  that  conduct  to  be  known,  rocollect  an  expression  employed 
such  will  be  proved  to  be  the  facti  by  a  noble  marquis  (Wellesley)  on 
I'he  present  period,  I  am  fully  satis-  a.  former  night,  in  which  be  al-* 
.  fied,  is  a  most  unfit  moment  for  luded  to  dreadful  personal  animoshiest 
making  the  disclosure.  which  he  complained  had  existed : 

The  question  for  adjourning  till  I  am  convinced  that  the  phrase  he 

Fxiday  was  thpn  put  and  carried.  employed  escaped  his  lips  without 

having. particular  relation  to  any 

In  the  house  of  commons  Mr.  individual ;  but  it  went  forth  to  the 

Canning   said :   Having,  been  the  public,  and  an  application  has  been 

channel  of  communicating  to  tlie  made  of  it  of  a  mqst  mischievous 

house  on  Monday  the  circumstance  nature.   From  what  passed  here  on 

that  a  noble  friend  of  minej  marquis  the  s^me  evening  it  was  found  dif^ 

ficttlt 
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Ecult,  if  not  impossible,  to  Apply  to  disch;i7(:e  the  piiblic  fiinelionsof 
to  »n7  noble  Itjrti  present;  iind  it  the  nation  in  the  present  most  awful 
]ui  been  construed  as  pointing  to  crisis.  H^viii^  stated  thus  much  in 
ihf  iiigbe-'t  quaner.  and  of  tourse  e:iplanation,  1  do  not  wish  now  » 
it  is  ciic::!aieil  to  produce  [he  most  enter  upon  other  topics  that  may' 
baiwlul  effect  on  the  public  mind,  provotte  discussionj  but  I  beR  it  to 
U  h  to  rebut  most  direct!)-  any  be  undeisto'id  that  1  am  pcrlectljr 
inch  ini'noation  that  I  now  obtrude  ready.when  called  upon,  to j(t)  mora 
mfi\l  upon  your  lordships'  notice,  lull;,  into  the  general  subject ;  butr 
Could  it  iVir  a  moment  be  intended)  from  what  occurrej  on  u  i>receding 
ih;  dre-idful  personal  aninmsities  evening,  I  ini.igiue  that  I  shall  be 
wftefelt  by  the  waited  personage  allowitJ  to  atc  on  my  pwn  discre- 
»hn  now  lili>  the  station  of  a  father  tion.  I  am,  however,  in  tliu  com- 
10  his  pv  pie  ?  My  lords,  from  my  mand  of  the  house,  ;;nd  1  sliiflj,  if 
kng  eipetience  of  that  most  distin-    il  be  required,  give  any  informatios 

fiihed  personage,  and  from  what    that  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  conv- 
hive  recently  witnessed' uf  his    municate.    At  present  I  apprehend 
dijpoiiiion  towards  all  classes  of  his    .that  1  have  distlharged  my  duty  to 
counfiymen,  I  venture  to  state,  that    the  coui.;vy,  in  explaining  an  ex- 
Mthing  could  be  more  unfounded,    preision  which,  fiom  misconstrue- 
nothing  could  be  more  unjust,  tlian    tion,  had  beer,  applied  to  tlie  most 
such  aa  assertion.     I  am  certain,    injurious  purposes, 
that  if  the  noble  marquis  cojild        I.oid  Grenville. — It  would,  my 
hive  imagined  that  the  expression    lords,  have  been  far  more  s.uisfac- 
he  uwd  would  have  been  tlius  per-    tory  to  me,  if  my  noble  friend,  who 
Tcrted,he  vould  wttliouth<sitaiion    has  just  i-esumed  his  seat,  had  con- 
hue  recalleit  it  before  he  quitted     fined  his  statement    to   the  single 
■he  house.     In  the  transactions  to    point  of  asiuring  you  of  a  fart 
"hich  these  words  had  reference,  I    which   I  trust   none  doubt  j  that 
have  to  state  most  distinctly  that    whatever  discussions  may  have  takea 
Ddihiiig  of  that   quality  existed  s    place,  and  whatever  conduct  may 
wd  rhat  in  the  projected  formation    have  been  pursued,  with  regard  ttt 
rf  the  cabinet,  as  on  the  one  hand     recent  transactions,  nothing  is  to  b« 
ilie  illustriouE  personage  to  whom  1     ascribed  to  motives  of  personal  ani- 
iiave  alluded  never  did  suggest  one     mosity,      I  agree  with   my  noble 
individu.il  as  a  fit  menhir,  never    friend,  that  the  phrase  employed  by 
aid  sharUe  or  confine  the  authority    the  noble  marquis  on  a  former  night 
giTai  by  him  to  the  marquis,  and    is  to  b^  considered  as  an  Mpression 
tettr  d'  1   rnake  jhe  reservation  of    incidentally droppini; fron  him,an<l 
a  ^'ii^le  seat  to  be  filled  upon  sub-    to  which  so  much  importance  is  not 
t^M^it  consideration;   so>  on  the    tobeattached  loit  seemed  loclainit 
Wliei  !iand,  there  never  wa«  a  sti-    and  as  it  naturall)  received.     This 
statement  I  give  as  my  belief,  and 
I  should  hare  ciintenled  myself  with 
re-assfrting  what  I  told  the  house 
on  Wednesday,  and  what  I  am  sure 
every  man  who  has  witnessed  any 
pari  of  my  conduct,  or  that  of  my 
nobleftiend  beiiind  me  (earl  Ciey), 
would  give  us  credit  lorj  that  nt 
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the  coarse  of  these  transactions,  places  tliey  should  occupy  as  mem* 
•whether  our  decision  were  or  were  bers  of  the  cabinet  pointed  oat  in 
not  dictated  by  a  true  sense  of  con-  the  written  proposed  that  was  sub- 
stitutional principles,  whether  it  were  xnitted  to  my  inspection.  It  is  ne* 
or  were  not  dictated  by  a  just  view,  cessary  for  me  to  give  this  explana- 
as  I  continue  to  think,  of  the  nature  tion,  because  upon  tliat  understand- 
of  the  proposition  made  to  us,  ing  of  the  words,  to  my  mind  ob- 
throuschout  tlie  whole  of  our  con-  vious  and  unequivocal,  rested  the 
duct  the  faintest  appearance  of  per-  decision  which  I  felt  myself  com- 
sonal  animosity  is  not  to  be  traced,  pelled  to  form.  I  sincerely  regret 
nor  indeed  did  it  exist  in  our  bosoms  that  the  noble  marquis  principally 
towards  any  individuals  who  could  instrumental  in  •  these  transactions 
by  possibility  be  concerned  in  the  is  not  now  present  to  state  to  the 
arrangements'  in  agitation.  I  have  house  his  construction  of  the  terms 
before  disclaimed,  and  I  do  now  employed,  thus  affording  an  ez« 
again  solemnly  disclaim,  so  un-  planation  equally  important  to  him« 
worthy,  so  dishonourable  a  feeling,  self  and  to  the  country, 
unfit  to  have  place  in  the  minds  of  Earl  Moira. — You  must,  my 
public  men  at  any  period,  but  above  lords,  be  sensible,  that  were  I  to 
«U  most  unfit  to  have  place  in  tho  discuss  the  subject  alluded  to  by 
mind  of  any  man  who  entertains  my  noble  friend  who  last  addressed 
the  design  of  partaking  in  the  ad«  you,  I  should  enter  upon  an  invesci- 
ministration  ot  the  affairs  of  the  gation  as  impolitic  as  laborious  and 
country  at  this  awful  and  mo-  irregular,  because  it  is  impossible 
mentous  crisis.  Had  my  noble  tliat  the  house  should  be  able  to 
friend  confined  himself  to  an  ex-  exercise  a  mature  judgement,  or 
planation  merely  upon  tliis  subject,  to  form  a  deliberate  opmion,  when 
J  should,  not  have  telt  the  smallest  there  are  no  facts  before  it  to  afford 
disposition  to  trouble  the  house  on  the  requisite  itiformation.  It  would 
the  present  occasion  with  a  single  be  the  more  improper,  rn  the  ab- 
word ;  for  I  concur  with  him  that  at  sence  of  the  individual  who  is  most 
this  moment  it  is  desiraSle  that  all  materially  and  immediately,  con- 
discussion  upon  the  general  question  cemed.  With  respect,  however,  to 
should  as  much  as  possible  be  the  conduct  of  the  noble  marquis, 
avoided ;  but  1  cannot  ^elp  remark-  I  Would  observe,  that  in  my  humble 
ing  that,  altbongk  I  doubt  not  my  judgement  it  is  impossible  that  any 
noble  friend's  understanding,  I  thirJc  man  placed  in  a  situation  of  such 
he  has  asserted  what  is  by  no  means  difficulty  could  have  conducted 
correct.  I  must  take  leave  to  state,  himself  with  more  high  honour  or 
that  the  impression  made  upon  my  more  delicate  uprightness* 
mind  by  an  official  and  authorised  Earl  Grey.-* It  is  far  from  my 
paper^  which  I  was  called  upon  to  wish  to  prolong  any  discussion  on 
jconsidert  is  completely  at  variance  this  subject,  in  the  state  in  which  at 
with  that  which  he  has  expressed,  present  it  stands,  and  I  should  cer- 
|t  was  distinctly  notified  to  me  in  tainly  have  done  what  my  noble 
that  document,  chat  the  prince  re-  friend  (lord  Grenville)  stated  to  be 
gent  bad  signified  his  roysd  pleasure  his  intention,  nam^y,»bstainedfix)m 
as  to  the  persons  who  should  fill  troubling  the  hosse  with  a  single 
particular  offices.  Four  individuals  word,  if  the  statemerit  made  hj  the 
were  expressly  named,    and   the  noble  earl  who  spoke  last  had  not 
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;  laced  tne  in  a  situation  vrhcre  it  than  that  "which  was  dictated  by 
-as  necessary  to  clear  myself  at  the  plain  construction  of  the  lan- 
le-ist  from  misapprehension.     It  is  euage  employed.    I  must  here  beg 
unquestionably  my  wish   that  no  leave  to  read  from  the  written  do- 
nfarte  statements  should  go  forth  cument  a  sii^gle   paragraph,    the 
to  the  world  before  the  whole  of  substance  ,of  which  was  first  per* 
this  impor'.ant  question  shall    be  sonally  made  known  to  me : 
thoroughly   and   completely   exa-  *  That  his   royal    highness  the 
mined;  but  it  is  above  all  things  prince  regent  has  sij^nifieJ  his  plea- 
necessary  that  I  should  stand  clear  sure  that  marquis  Wellcsley  should 
in  the  opinion  of  your  lordships,  conduct  the  formation  of  a  govern- 
3nd  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  j  ment  in  all  its  branches,  and  should 
^nvi  if  an  erroneous  assertion  has  be  first  commissioner  of  the  trea- 
>cen  haiarded  by  my  noble  friend  sur}';  and  that  lord  Moira,  lord 
Ji^rd  Moira),  however  pure  may  Erskine,  and  Mr,  Canning,  should 
h^.>*e  been  his  intention,  1  must  beg  be  members  of  the  cabinet. — That 
ledve  to  correct  it :  if  it  be  directly  It  was  probable  that  a  cabinet  formed 
^dfcrse  to  the  judi^ement  I  have  on  an  enlarged  basis  must  be  com- 
formed  after  due  deliberation,  it  is  posed  of  twelve  or  thirteen  mem- 
necessary  that  I  should  state  to  this  bers ;  that  the  prince  regent  wished 
housed  and  to  the  country,  that,  in  lords  Grey  and  GrenviUe,  on  the 
t):e  decision  I  adopted,  I  was  guided,  part  of  their  friends,  to  recommend 
as  I  ;hink  correctly,  by  a  diametri-  for  his  royal  highness's  approbation 
cally  opposite  interpretation.    I  un-  the  names  of  four  persons,  if  the 
derstand  the  noble  earl  (Moira)  to  cabinet  should  consist  of  twelve^ 
r.air.tain,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  and  of  five  persons,  if  it  should 
prince  regent,  in  the  communication  consist  of  thirteen  members,  to  be 
nis  royal  highness  thought  fit  to  appointed  by  his  royal  highness  the 
niakc  to  my  noble  friend  below  mc,  prince  regent  to  fill  such  situations 
^ad  named  no  particular  person  to  as  might  hereafter  be  arranged.— 
•ill  any  particular  situation ;  and,  in  That  his  royal  highness  the  prince 
the  second  place,  that  the  proposal  regent   left   the   selection   of  the 
came  to   us   perfectly   uncircum-  pames  to  lords  Grey  and  Grenville, 
scribed  and  unfettered  by  previous  without  any  instruction  or  personal 
stipulations.     That  the  noble  earl  exclusion. — That,  in  completing  the 
diies  so  understand  it  I  cannot  for  arrangements,  the  prince  regent  has 
an  ins'ant  doiibt,  and  I  much  la-  granted  to  marquis  Wellesley  the 
nient  that  the  noble  marquis  who  entire  liberty  to  propose  the  names 
»iis  the  channel  of  this  authorised  of  f  ny  persons  to  hold  places  in  bis 
communication  is  not  present   to  royal  highnesses  councils,  or  any 
give  his  interpretatJ#jn  \  but  having  other  persons.' 
received  that  authorised  communi-  This,   my  lords,  was   tlic  pro. 
ciiion  first  personally  and  verbally  position  made  to  us,  and  which  we 
to  myself,  and  afterwards  when  it  understand  as  namintj   particular 
)^ascommitted  to  writings  and  hav-  persons,  and  afi  limitmg,  circum* 
^'^Z  understood  it  according  to  the  scribing,  and  providing  by  previous 
niniral  and  obvious  import  of  the  stipulated  arrangement,  that  parti- 
^ords,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  cular  places  shall  be  assigned  to 
act  then,  or  to  act  now,  regarding  such    particular   persons.     Under 
that  proposition,  in  any  other  way  such  circumstances,  I  need  scarcely 

add. 
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add,  the  proposal  met  witli  my  de-  of  the  obvious  objections  to  tlic  de» 

cided  refusal,  sanctioned  by  the  con-  tail,  yet  they  in  no  degree  altered 

cnrrence  of  my  noble  friend  before  the  general  principle  on  which  I 

me  (lord  Grenville),  after  consult-  had  rested  my  previous  decision, 

ing  with  my  noble  friend  behind  me  Thus  much  it  appeared  necessary 

(lord  Holland),      It  is  true,  the  that  I  should  say,  to  prevent  the 

subsequent  explanations  have  been  possibility  of  misapprehension;  and 

afforded  by  tlie  noble  earl  (Moira),  I  lament  sincerely,  that  in  conse- 

bat  without  professing  to  have  any  quence  of  the  speech  of  the  noble 

instructions  of  authority  from  the  earl  it  was  utterly  impossible  for 

prince  regent.     In  doing  so,  I  give  me  to  remain  silent, 
liim  full  credit  for  that  anxious  de-        Lord  Moira  replied;  and  he  was 

sire  to  promote  the  interests,  tran-  followed  by  lord  Erskine,  the  duke 

quillity  and  prosperity  of  the  na-  of  Athol,    and    the    marquis   of 

tion,  which  throughout  life  he  has  Douglas, 

uniformly  displayed.   These  expla-        Lord  ^ringdoa  said,  My  lords, 
nations  were,  however,  prArate  and  having  the  honour  to  be  in  the  ha- 
personal,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  con-  bits  of  friendship  with  the  noble 
ceived,  of  removing  an  imputation  marquis  who  has  been  alluded  to, 
ilpon  his  conduct  y  but,  as  I  have  I  think  it  right  (although  I  have 
before  said,  they  were  not  of  an  of-  no  communication  with  iiim  upon 
ficial  character.     That  he  was  not  the  subject],  particularly  after  what 
vested  with   any  powers  for   this  has  falfen  irom  the  noble  duke  re- 
purpose  is  confirmed  by  a  letter  specting  die  espressioa  used  by  my 
from  the  noble  marquis,  who,  re-  noble  friend,  of  *  dreadful  personail 
ferring  to  these  explanations,  stated  animosities,'  to  state  to  your  lord- 
distinctly,  that  neither  he, nor  the  ships  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
noble  earl  had  authority  to  make  expression  alluded  to  dropped  from 
any  but  private  communications,  my    noble    friend    inadvertently, 
and  he  expressed  his  regret  that  Certain  I  am,  that  it  never  was  in 
tliey  had  not  the  prince  rfegent's  the  slightest  degree  intended  to  ap- 
express  commands  to  enter   into  ply  to  that  high  authority  on  whose 
such  explanations   as  he  deemed  part  it  has  been  4o  justly  and  pro- 
necessary.     I  have  thought  it  due  perly  disclaimed ;  and  I  am  fully 
to  myself,  and  to  my  friends,  to  satisfied  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
notice  distinctly  these  facts;  and  apply  to  any  individual,  but  was 
they  were  further  necessary  in  an-  really  inadvertently  dropped  by  my 
swer  to  what  fell  from  the  noble  noble  friend  at  the  moment.     My 
earl  on  the  subject  of  the  delay  noble  friend  may  have  had  to  cn- 
which  has  occurred.    To  the  pri-  counter  wjth   prejudices  and   dis- 
▼ate  communications,  with  the  con-  likes ;  but  I  an^satisfied  that  there 
currence  of  my  noble  friend,  I  re-  did  not  nor  does  exist,  on  the  part 
turned  a  prompt  answer,  in  which  of  any  individual,  any  thing  like 
I  referred  to  the  former  official  pa-  personal  animosity ;   nor  did  my 
per,  containing  the  authorised  pro-  noble  friend  intend  so  to  apply  the 
posal  upon,  which  I  had  already  phrase.   My  lords,  if  I  may  be  per- 
communicated  my  determination  :  mitced  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the 
at  the  same  time  I  felt  that  these  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  ne^otia- 
personal  explanations,  if  subsequent-  tion  conducted  by  my  noble  fnend, 
|y  sanctionedi  might  remove  some  1  do  believe  that  its  failure  arose 

not 
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r.:>t  from  anj  causes  that  would  for  the  present,  but  it  was  several 

have  actually  prevented  its  ulii-  times  renewed  in  both  houses. 

mate  success,  but  from  my  noble  June  8» — The  earl  of  Liverpool. 

friend  having  in  the  first  instance  — My  lords,  before  movini^  an  ad- 

coQceiyed  loo  sanguine  an  idea  of  joumment,  I  think  it  right  to  say 

success.  a  few  words  with  reference  to  the 

The  lord  chancellor. — My  lords,  questions  put  to  me  by  a  noble  duke 

I  am  so  strongly  convinced  of  the  relative  to  the  situation  of  the  ad- 

improprieiy  ojT  continuing  ihis  dis-  ministration  on  a  former  evening, 

cassioD,  particularly  when  there  is  and  in  consequence  of  which  some 

fio  question  before  the  house,  that  discussion  then  took  place.    I  have 

I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  move  an  now  to  state  to  your  lordships,  that 

adjoomment,  or  at  least  (there  be-  his  royal  highness  the  prince  regent 

iog  some  bills  to  come  under  the  has  been  this  day  pleased  to  appoint 

consideration  of  the  house)  to  move  ^  me  first  commissioner  of  the  trea- 

ihat  this  house  do  at  its  rising  ad-  sury,-  and  that  his  royal  highness 

journ  till  Monday.     I  have  heard,  has  given  authority  for  completing 

however,   with   great  satisfaction,  the  oiher  arrangements  of  the  ad- 

the  noble  lord  (Boringdon)  state,  ministration. 

Aat  the  expression  used   by  the  The     duke    of    Norfolk. — My 

Boble  marquis,  not  now  present,  lords,  the  noble  earl  has  referred  to 

of  dreadful  personal  animosities,  some  questions  which  I  thought  it 

does  not  apply  to  any  individual  my  duty  to  put  on  a  former  even- 

trhaiever.     Had  there  been   any  ing ;  the  noble  earl  then  referred  to 

question  under  discussion  which  in-  a  well-known  event,  in  consequence 

tolved  this  point,   I  should  have  of  which  he  only  held  his  ofKcc  till 

heard  all  that  mieht  have  been  said  the  appointment  of  a  successor ; 

bj  any  noble  lords  upon  this  sub-  tliat  event,  as  is  well  known,  was 

je::t;  meaning  myself,  at  the  con-  an  address  voted  in  another  place^ 

elusion,  to  have  most  distinctly  dis-  praying  his  royal  highness  the  prince 

claimed,  on  the  pan  of  myself  and  regent  to  form  a  stronger  and  more 

all  those  individuals  whom  I  know,  efficient  administration.     We  are 

any  feelings  whatever  of  personal  now  informed,  that  the  noble  earl 

animosity.  And  to  prove,  my  lords,  is  appointed  the   minister  of  his 

that  I  entertain  no  feelings  of  ani-  royal  highness,  although  I  am  not 

mosty  towards  the  noble  marquis  aware  or  the  existence  of  any  cir- 

(Wellesley)  who  is  not  now  pre-  cumstance  to  do  away  the  event 

sent,  I  do  most  earnestly  entreat  which  the  noble  earl  referred  to  on 

your  lordships  not  to  proceed  in  a  former  evening,  as  a  reason  why 

this  discussion  in  the  absence  of  he  was  then  holding  office  only  un- 

tbat  noble  marquis.  My  lords,  upon  til  the  appointment  of  a  successor. 

a  subject  in  which  the  expressions  The  noble  earl,  however,  being  the 

used  by  that  noble  marquis  form  minister  of  the  government,  I  now 

so  prominent  and  material  a  part  wish   to  ask  a  question  with  re- 

of  it,  1  do  earnestly  hope  that  your  ference  to  our  differences  with  the 

^crdships  will  think  it  proper  not  to  United  States  of  America,  which, 

proceed  further  in  this  discussion  by  the  last  account?  from  thence, 

when  that  noble  marquis  is  not  have  reached  a  point  of  hostility 

pTttcnt.  that  may  yet,  however,  be  averted 

The  discussion  here  terminated  by  timely  acts  on  the  part  of  this 

govern- 
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Sveniinenu  The  lapse  of  a  sinpfle 
7  may  make  a  difference  of  the 
greatest  importance;  for  an  act  done 
promptly  on  the  part  of  this  govern- 
ment  may  yet  avert  all  the  conse- 
quences of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
America.  I  cannot  undertake  to 
assign  reasons  lit  lengtli  for  a  mo- 
tion, which  I  should  wish  to  make, 
for  rescinding  the  orders  in  council, 
and  shall  therefoi'e  confine  myself 
to  a  question.  I  wish  to  know 
whether  there  is  any  intention  on 
the  part  of  die  government  to  re- 
scind the  orders  i    council  ? 

The  earl  of  Liverpool.— My 
lords,  with  reference  to  the  event 
alluded  to  by  the  noble  duke^ 
namely^  the  address  voted  in  an- 
other place»  praying  for  a  stronger 
and  more  emcient  administration, 
I  think  it  my  duty  to  state,  that, 
immediately  on  that  address  being 
voted,  I  humbly  requested  of  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  regent, 
on  the  part  of  my  colleagues  and 
myself,  that  we  might  not  be  any 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  pro- 
posed arrangement;  Jttid  I  trust 
your  lordships  will  do  mc  the  jus- 
tice to  l)elieve,  that  in  the  negotia- 
tiuDS  which  have  taken  place  I  have 
been  no  obstacle  whatever  to  the 
carrying  into  effect  the  prayer  of 
that  address.  But,  my  lords,  un- 
der the  circumstances  which  have 
taken  place,  I  should  have  shrunk 
from  my  duty  to  the  prince,  and 
from  my  duty  to  the  country,  if  I 
had  now  declined  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment which  his  royal  highness 
has  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  me. 
With  respect  to  what  has  been  stated 
by  the  noble  duke  regarding  Ame- 
rica, there  have  been  undoubtedly 
some  acts  passed  by  tlie  legislative 
assemblies  of  the  United  States, 
tending  more  tlian  preceding  acts 
to  a  hostile  character;  but  the  noble 
duke  is  mistaken  in  given  credit  to  the 


reports  which  have  been  in  circul.1* 
tion  of  any  acts  of  aMecidedly  hos« 
tile  nature  having  been  resorted  to. 
As  to  the  orders  in  council,  the 
subject  is  now,  and  has  been  for 
some  time,  before  your  lordships, 
involved  in  sin  inquiry  which  at 
the  present  moment  tends  to  a  ter- 
mination. When  the  wliole  of  the 
evidence  is  before  the  hoosi*,  it  will 
be/or  your  lordships  to  determine 
wliat  mea^iUres  oui^^ht  to  be  taken 
with  regard  to  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil. I  am  not  uware  that  it  would 
be  fitting  to  a:iy  more  at  present  on 
the  subject. 

The  earl  of  Moira.— My  lords, 
had  I  not  been  anticipated  by  the 
noble  earl  (Liverpool),  I  should 
have  felt  it  my  duty  to  state  tp 
your  lordships  the  fact  which  the 
noble  earl  has  annonnced,  of  his 
being  intrusted  by  his  royal  high* 
ncss  the  prince  regent  with  the  au- 
thority to  form  an  administration. 
My  lords,  in  die  exercise  of  the  au- 
thority for  that  purpose  intrusted 
to  me  by  his  royal  highness,  I  ex- 
erted my  utmost  endeavours  to  fulfil 
that  mission.  Were  the  object^erely 
to  fill  up  appointments  with  men  of 
,  talents,  there  could  be  no  difliculty, 
there  being  amply  sufiicient  talent 
in  the  coimtry  for  the  sup  !ly  of  men 
of  ability  to  the  ofiices  of  the  state; 
but,  at  a  moment  like  the  present, 
I  felt  that  I  should  not  do  my  duty 
in  the  execution  of  the  high  trust 
reposed  in  me,  if  I  did  not  use  my 
utmost  endeavours  to  conciliate  the 
differences  of  public  men,  and  to 
form  an  administration,  upon  public 
principles,  which  should  at  once 
possess  the  full  and  entire  confidence 
of  thexountry.  That  I  liave  failed 
in  these  endeavours  I  most  deeply 
lament.  Deeply  lamenting  it,  how- 
ever, as  I  do,  there  is  still  this  con- 
solation, that  throughout  the  nego- 
tiation which  it  has  been  my  duty 
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to  catry  on  I  hare  met  with  the 
utmost  firttnkness  and  candour  on 
the  part  of  public  men  on  all  sides 
to  whom  I  applied,  and  I  owe  it 
particularly  to  the  noble  earl  (Li- 
verpool) and  his  colleagues  to  state, 
that  they  met  my  proposals  ,wtdi 
the  utmost  frankness  and  candour. 
Illy  lords,  there  is  still  more  this 
greater  consolation,  that  it  is  now 
testified  to  the  public,  that,  on  the 
part  of  his  royal  hij^hness  the  prince, 
recent,  there  was,  in  the  proposition 
submitted  by  his  authority  to  my 
noble  friends,  no  reservation  what* 
ever,  and  that  it  was  made  with  the 
most  entire  disposition  to  give  every 
elFeet  to  the  wish  expressed  by  the 
other  branch  of  the  logisUiure. 
That  the  endeavours  made  in  obe- 
dience to  that  authority  have  failed 
I  must  aq-ain  most  deeply  bment. 
The  Fi^sult  has  been,  that  the  noble 
earl  (Liverpool)  has  received  au- 
thority from  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  repent  to  furm  an  admini- 
tion,  which  I  hope  may  p:ove  satis- 
factory to  the  country.  Under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, and  after  what  has  happened, 
I  shall  feci  it  my  duty  to  give  my 
tupport  to  that  administration  so 
Ut  as  is  consistent  with  those  public 
principles  which  I  have  so  often 
avowed  in  this  house. 

The  C4rl  of  Liverpool  moved 
that  the  house  do  now  adjourn. 

The  marquis  Wellesley. — It  may 
probably  be  expected  ut  me,  my 
lo^ds,    that    I    should   enter    into 


house,  that  I  really  tliougbt  my 
presence  would  be  an  obstacle  to 
the  arrangement  which  I  then  hoped 
might  be  made,  and  I  was  therefore 
absent.  My  lords,  when  I  notified 
to  this  house  that  I  had  resigned 
*he  commission  intrusted  to  me  by 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  regent 
I  then  announced  that  I  had  full  au- 
thority from  his  royal  highness  to 
state  to  the  house,  if  your  lordships 
should  desire  it,  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  witli  my  conduct 
in  that  negotiation ;  and  I  agaiQ 
state,  that  f  have  th^it  full  .tutliority, 
and  that  I  am  ready,  if  your  lord- 
ships so  please,  at  this  or  any  future 
time,  to  go  over,  point  by  {lointi 
eveiy  thing  that  relates  to  my  con* 
duct  in  this  negotiation.  My  lords, 
my  object  was,  throughout  this  ne- 
gotiation, that  three  great  principles 
should  form  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
posed arrangement:— First,  That 
the  laws  affecting  his  niaje*iy's  Ro- 
man c:i!holic  subjects  should  be 
nken  into  consideration,  with  :i 
view  to  a  conciliatory  adjustment. 
frecondly.  That  the  war  in  the 
peninsula  should  be  carried  on 
witli  adequate  vigour.  And.tliirdly, 
That  iheadministrationtobeformed 
should. nut  consist  of  the  talents, 
the  opinions,  or  the  strength  of  one 
party;  thatthestiengtliol  one  party 
should  not  be  tlie  strength  of  the 
country ;  that  the  opinions  of  a 
party  should  not  be  the  system  of 
a  country  ;  but  thai,  in  the  present 
complication  of  parties  and  opi- 
nions, the  administration  should  be 
formed,  from  all  parties,  of  indivi- 
duals agreeing  in  the  first  two  prin- 
ciples I  have  mentioned,  and  com- 
ing to  an  arrangement  upon  other 
matters.  Now,  my  lords,  with  re- 
spect to  an  expression  which  J  used 
on  the  evening  alluded  to,  to  which, 
iufasequently,  much  reference  was 
made,  luid  which  it  seems  was  stated 

by 
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hf  a  noble  friend  of  mine  ( though,  this  house,  of  intentionally  throwing 

as  he  mentioned,  without  any  au*  obstacles— [The  marquis  Wellesley 

thority  from  me,)  to  have  dropped  said,  <  Not  intentionally/ ]---Well, 

from  me  inadvertently  ;— the  ex-  then,  my  lords,  of  throwing  obsta- 

pression  to  which  I  allude  was  that  cles  in  the  way  of  making  art  ar* 

of  'dreadful  personal  animosities/  mngement  t6  me6i  the  diflBculties 

My  lords,  in  what  I  stated  to  the  of  the  country ; — is  it  fitting  that 

house,  I  humbly  advised  your  lord-  such  a  charge  should  be  made  with- 

ships  not  to  call  for  that  disclosure  out  at  once  entering  into  the  discus- 

which  I  was  then  ready  to  make,  sion  of  it  ?   I  call,  therefore,  upon 

because  it  would  tend  to  irritate  the  noble  lord  to  bring  his  proofs 

and  inflame  those  dreadful  personal  of  the  charge  which  he  has  thus 

animosities  which  had  already  dn-  insinuated. 

happily  existed  in  the  course  of  the  The  marquis  of  Wellesley.— My 
negotiation.  My  lords,  in  using  this  lords,  the  noble  earl  has  assumed 
expression,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  a  high  tone,  to  which  I  can  only 
stating  tliat  I  used'it  advisedly,  and  submit  in  common  politenessi  but 
that  I  applied  this  term  *  animosi-  to  which  I  do  not  submit  as  a  mem- 
ties'  to  the  noble  carl  -(Liverpool)  ber  of  this  house.  Has  the  noble 
and  his  colleagues,  for  it  was  from  lord  assumed  this  high  tone  in  the 
their  conduct  ihat  theonlyobstacles  expeclari4)n  tliat  I  would  not  brirg 
arose  to,  the  arrangement  which  1  proofs  of  what  I  asserted,  or  in  the 
proposed  to  make.  My  lords,  I  supposition  that  I  would  insinuate 
know  too  w»ell  the  usages  of  parlia-  a  charge  without  grounds  to  sup- 
ment  to  apply  to  any  man  an  ex-  port  it  ?  I  did  not  state  it  as  a  crime 
pression  which  he  disavows  ;  but  I  against  my  noble  friend  {lord  Li- 
certainly  applied  it  at  the  time  verpool,  for  so  I  must  call  him, 
in  the  manner  I  have  stated,  under  let  what  will  happen)  and  his  col- 
the  impression  that  the  only  obsta-  leagues,  or  that  they  intentionally 
cles  arose  from  the  noble  lord  and  threw  obstacles  in  the  way ;  I  mere- 
his  colleagues,  and  .that  their  con-  .  ly  stated  the  fact,  and  in  proof  of 
duct  could  only  be  attributed  to  the  fact  I  will  read  to  your  lord- 
animosity  towards  me.  I  do  not  ships  the  answer  I  received  from 
charge  this  againsp  them  as  a  crime,  the  two  noble  lords  near  me  (lords 
or  that  they  intentionally  threw  ob-  Grenville  and  Grey ),  and  the  answer 
stacies  in  the  way,  but  I  merely  received  by  a  righthonourablefriend 
state  the  fact.  of  mine  from  the  noble  lords  on  the 
The  earl  of  Harrowby. — My*  other  side,  the  propositions' being 
lords,  after  the  charge  made  by  die  made  to  both  at  the  same  moment, 
noble  lord,  in  which  I,  as  one  of  To  the  propositions  I  made  to  the 
the  colleagues  of  my  noble  friend,  noble  lords  relative  to  the  forming 
of  course  feel  myself  implicated,  I  an  administration  upon  the  basis  of 
consider  it  my  duty  to  call  upon  the  two  principles  I  before  alluded 
the  noble  lord  to  bring  proofs  of  to,  namely,  the  consideration  of  the 
his  charge,  and  I  am  ready  to  meet  laws  affecting  the  Roman  catholics, 
it.  Is  it  fitting  that  such  a  charge  with  a  view  to  a  conciliatory  ad- 
should  be  insinuated,  and  tlie  al-  justment,  and  the  piosecntion  of 
leged  proofs  of  it  postponed  till  tlie  war  in  the  peninsula  with  ade- 
another  day  ?  Is  it  fitting  that,  after'  quate  vigour,  I  received  the  foUow- 
a  charge  made  against  members  of  a\q  aiiswer-**  The  lords  Grenville 

aad 
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ind  Gre7,  wi'th  a  view  to  the  Forma-  animosity  to  the  noble  lord,  that 

lion  of  an  admioutration  upon  the  oa  the  morning  of  the  day  nn  which 

tuns  proposed,  dc&ire  it  to  be  ex*  notice  had  been  given  ot   the  "ad- 

pmdj  nndertiood,  that  they  are  dresi  so  often  alluded  to,  wliicb  was 

irilling  to  meet  the  consideration  of  afterwariis  voted  in  another  place, 

the  proposition  with  the  complete  'we  offered  to  form  an  administra- 

abandonment  of  all  personal  feel-  tion  with  that  noble  lord,himself  to 

in;^  aad  considerations.'     The  an-  have  the  most  distiogntshed  place  in 

iwerl  received  from  the  other  side  that  administratJon  which  he  himself 

tns  as  follows — ■  It  is  thought  un-  should  point  out.     Bui  did  no  cir- 

necessaif,  on  tho  part  of  lord  Li-  cumstances  intervene  between  that 

Tcrpool  and  his  colleagues,  to  enter  period  and  the  period  of  the  propo- 

iato  a  discussion  of  tlie  propositions  sition  referred  tu  by  die  noble  lord  i 

mbnilted  to  them,  it  being  their  Was  it  nothing  that  the  correspond- 

<l«ermination  not  to  forma  part  of  ence  between  the  noble  lord  and 

wj  administration  under  marquis  my  noble  friend  should  have  been 

Wellesley.'     Now,  my  lords,  what  published  on  Thursday  in  the  new»- 

Ofanion  could  I  form  of  this  an-  papers  ?  and  tiiis  too  without  the  ex- 

swr,  but  that  those  who  dictated  it  planatory  letter  of  my  noble  friendj 

nre  actuated  by  personal  animosity  respectitig  which  a  notice  was  given, 

^.liost  me?    Far  be  it,  however,  tliat  it  would  be  published  on  the 

f^iia  me  to  attribute  to  members  of  subsequent  day;  although,  had  the 

t^ii  house  what  they  disclaim;  I  expUinatoryletterofmy noblefriend 

hive  already  said  that  I  do  not  im-  been  published  with  the  other  cor- 

puie  it  to  them  as  a  crime,  or  that  respondence,  tlie  decision  in  another 

tJ^ef  intentionally  threw  obstacles  in  placcmight  have  beln  very  differens 

tlie  way.    I  have  merely  stated  the  to  what  it  was.    Could  we  have  any 

fux  which  caused  the  jmpression  confidence  in  negotiating  with  the 

Qpon  my  mind,  and  which  drew  noble  lord,  when  it  was  thus  disco- 

Iraat  me  the  eipreisioti  to  which  so  vered  that  the  public  were  to  be ' 

nuny  references  have  been  made.  made  parties  to  tiie  negotiation  step 

The   eail    of    Harrowby. — My.  by  step?  And  it  ts  nqt  a  little singn> 

lords,  if  I  ahsumed  a  tone  which  lar,  that  the  noble  lord  should  thus 

might  be  cou'idcred   unbecoming  have  thought  it  right  to  publish 

■a  this  house,  I  have  to  a|)oIogi£e  this  correspondence,  and  nothave 

to  yow  lordships  for  so  doing  j  but  thought  H  equally  proper  to  publish 

'^  the  noble  lord  threw  out  so  the  correspondence  in  his  recent  ne- 

■eriopt  a  charge  against  those  with  goiiaiion  with  the  noble  lards  on  the 

whom  I  have  the  honour  to  act,  other  side.     But,  my  lords,  it  was 

and  myself,  of  luffering  feelings  of  not  merely  this.    Did  no  other  cir- 

ptisoul  animosity  to  stand  in  the  cumst^nce  happen  ?  Was  there  not 

lich  a  statement  publislied  in  the  news- 

to  papers,  ia  which  the  noble  lord  ac- 

r  to  cused  his  late  colleagues  in  the  ca- 

:ate  binet  of  incapacity  to  origioaCe  any 

ade  measures  for  the  .welfare  of  the 

do  country  ? .  Public  men  are  so  accus- 

ge,  tomcd  to  those  k'uid  of  accusations, 

we  even  from  their  own  friends,  that 

of  tliey  become  callous  to  thetn;  but 

Q  the 
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the   time   and    the   circnmstanocs  ment.     We  have  tlierefort*  felt  rt 
chosen   for   the   publication   were  our  duty  to  obey  the  commands  of 
calculated  to  wound  our  feelings  the  prince  reo;ent.     If  parliament 
in  a  tenfold   degree, — to  wound  does  not  support  us  it  is  their  fault, 
them  through  the  memory  of  him  we  shall   have  the  satisfaction  of 
who  had  just  then  fallen   by  the  having  done  our  duty, 
hands  of  an  assassin,  whom  we  con-  ^      The  marquis  Wellesley.— It  be* 
sidered  as  the  life  and  soul  of  our  comes  necessary  for  roe,  my  lords, 
cabinet,  and  whom  we  in  the  high-  to  enter  into ^ some  explanation,  in 
est  degree  respected  and  esteemed,  consequence  of  what  has  fallen  from 
Was  this  a  moment,  my  lords,  for  the  noble  earl.    Does  the  noble  earl 
the  publication  of  an  attack  upon  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  was  a  party 
the  character  of  that  right  hon.  gen-  to  the  publication  <5f  the  statement 
tleman,  when  he  was  no  longer  in  to  which  he  alludes,  with  reference 
existence  to  answer  it  ?    Was  it  fit-  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  late 
tingthat,whenwehad  just  returned'  at  the  head  of  the  administration? 
from  the  melarurholy  duty  of  fol-  And  yer,  if  he  does  not  mean  to  in- 
lowing  his  hearse,  tlic  publication  sinuate  that,  how  does  he  make  out 
of  such  a  statement  should  be  thrust  that  its  publication  rendered  it»iin- 
upon  us?   [t  was  impossible,  after,  possible  for  him  and  his  colleagues 
the  publication  of  such  a  statement,  to  unite  with  me  in  an  administra* 
that  we  could  cordially  unite  with  lion?  My  lords,  I  do  expressly  deny 
tlie  noble  lord  in  any  administration,  being  a  party  to  that  publication. 
The  noble  lord  too,  in  that  state-  The  facts  are  simply  these :  when 
ment,  urges  hij  differences  with  us  1  tendered  my  resignation  of  the 
in  tlie  cabinet,  of  which  differences  office  I  held  to  the  prince  regent, 
we  had  previously  no  knowledge ;  liis  royal  highness  was  pleased  to 
'iind  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  request  'm«,  to  continue  to  hold  that 
"wc  should  first  hear  from  the  noble  office  until  the  expiration  of  the  re- 
lord,  in  this  published  statement,  of  strictions  upon  the  regency.  I  obey- 
differences  in  the  cabinet,  of  which,  ed  his  royal  highness's  commands; 
vrhilst  acting^  with  him  in  the  cabi-  but  having  found  that,  previous -to 
netjwe  had  no  knowledge  whatever,  the  expiration  of  the  restrictions, 
My  lords,  in  die  result  which  has  the  right  hon.  gentleman  alluded  to 
taken  place,  after  the  failure  of  the  had   recommended  two   or  three 
negotiations   of   which  you  have  times  to  the  prince  regent  my  im- 
heard,  no  alternative  remained.    It  mediate  supersession,  I  did,  in  a 
would  have  been  a  gross  dereliction  conversation  with  the  noble  lord  on 
of  our  duty,  under  the  ctrcum-  .  the  woolsack,  than  whom  I  am  sa- 
stances  that  have  recently  happened,  tis(ied  there;  does  not  exist  a  more 
to  have  refused  to-join  in  the  forma-  honourable   man    in    the   country 
tion  of  an  administration  in  support  (and  I  call  upon  him  to  contradict 
of  the  just  prerogative  of  the  crown ;  me  if  I  am  incorrect),  I  did  express 
for>  had  we  done  that,  the  admini-  to  that  noble  lord  that  it  was  un- 
stration  of  the  country  must  have  mannerly  in  the  person  alluded  to 
been  conceded  to  those  whose  opi-  to  go  to  the  prince  regent  two  or 
nions  are  decidedly  hostile  to  those  three  times  to  recommend  my  im- 
measnres  which  have  been  sanction-  mediate  supersession.     As  to  the 
cd  by  the  repeated  approbation  of  statement  itself,  there  are  expres- 
majorities  of  both  houses  of  parlia-  sionsin  it  which  it  must  be  manifest 
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Kn  not  mine.  The  fact  is,  that 
many  of  my  friends,  who  were  very 
anxious  with  respect  to  the  causes 
of  my  resignation,  took  down  in 
writing  ex  pressions  which  I  dropped 
in  the  heat  of  conversation,  some  of 
which  I  wotild  now  recall,  but 
which  I  would  not  substantially 
retract.  Many  applications  were 
made  to  my  friends  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  statement,  but  it  was 
uniformly  refused ;  and  so  far  from 
my  being  a  party  to  the  publication, 
I  was  horror-struck  at  seeing  it 
published  at  the  time  at  which  it 
was  made  public,  and  I  would  have 
given  any  sum  of  money  to  b;ive 
recalled  the  publication.  How  Uicn 
dofi  the  noble  earl  make  out  that 
I  was  a  party  to  the  publfcation  ? 
With  respect  to  the  right  hon.  gen- 
danan  allnded  to,  I  believe  no  man 
to  have  excelled  him  in  public  and 
primte  virtues,  in  acuteness  of  in- 
tdlect  or  mildness  of  temper :  but  , 
however  1  may  respect  or  esteem 
the  virtues  of  an  individual,  it  does 
not  follow  that  I  am  to  consider 
him  a  fit  man  to  be  placed  at  the 
hoid  of  a  govei^iment.  I  highly 
respect  and  esteem  my  noble  fnend 
(krd  Liverpool ),  for  so  I  must  still 
call  him ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from 
that,  that  I  am  bound  to  consider 
him  as  a  fit  man  to  be  placed  at  tlie 
head  of  the  government.  An  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  virtues  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  before  al- 
Itided  to  could  only  be  gained  by 
a  long  acquaintance.  I  had  litde 
personal  acquaintance  with  him; 
bat,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  I  highly 
respected  his  virtues;  and  I  consider 
the  act  which  deprived  him  of  ex- 
igence as  a  stain  upon  humanity. 
The  purity  of  hie  character  has 
thrown  the  lustre  of  martyrdom 
around  his  memory ;  but,  with  all 
that  re5pect  for  hb  virtues  and  the 


excellence  of  his  charactet*^  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  say,  that  I  did  not  con- 
sider him  a^  a  fit  man  to  lead  the 
councils  of  this  great  empire.— ^I 
will  now  proceed  to  another  part 
of  the  noble  earl's  speech,  in  which 
he  asserted  that  1  had  never  ex- 
pressed any  difference  of  opinion 
from  the  rest  of  the  cabinet;     It  h 
true  that  I  might  continue  to  act  in 
unison  with  the  other  itiembers  on 
particular  points  ;  I  might  approve 
of  their  conduct  partially ;  butj  be- 
cause I  did  not  dissent  from  them 
on  every  question,  is  it  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  my  sentiments  on  all 
subjects,  however  great  and  impor- 
tant, were  in  perfect  coincidence  ? 
In  the  cabinet  I  always  endeavoured 
to  act,  as  far  as  I  could,  with  perfect 
cordiality  ;  but  I  did  imagine,  until 
now,  that  I  had  shown  sufficient  ill- 
humour  to  convince  my  coadjutots 
of  the  r.pinions  I  entertained.    I  ap- 
proved of  many  of^their  measures ; 
but  if  I  were  wrong  in  so  doing,  I 
can  only  say,  that  ir,  upon  the  same 
terms,  we  should  ever  meet  again, 
I  will  endeavour  to  correct  my  er- 
ror.    There  yet  rertiains  another 
charge  to  be  repelled,  I  mean  the 
publication  of  the  correspondence 
which  passed  during  the  negotiation 
which  I  was  employed  to  conduct. 
I  may,  perhaps,  have  been  blame- 
able  in  allowing  it;  but  if  I  have 
erred,  I  have  erred  from  habit ;  for 
it  is  a  very  ordinary  practice  to  sa- 
tisfy the  "public  by   authentic  in- 
formation, upon  a  subject  to  which 
they  look  with   the  most  paii\ful 
anxiety.     I  am  not  aware  that  in 
the  letters  which  were  written  on 
either  side  there  was  one  word  that 
ought  to  be  concealed.     I  protest 
most  solemnly,  that  I  thought  I  was 
acting  in  a  way  best  calculated  to 
secure  the  characters  of  the  noble 
lord  and  myself.  *But  further  I  am 

Q  2  accused 
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accused  of  not  'publishingy  on  the  tions,  and  1  am  ashamed  that  the 
same  day,  the  explanatory  letter  noble  earl  (  Harrowby)  felt  himself 
transmitted  to  me  by  the  noble  earl  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  going 
(Liverpool}9andwhichhe,forgood  into  the  detail  of  such  insignincant 
reasons,  no  doubt»  begged  that  I  points.  The  house  will  juoge  up6n 
wouljl  not  answer.  I  was  desiredi  the  whole  case,  whether  every  cLr- 
however,  to  annex  it  to  the  conre-  cumstance  stated  and  relied  upoiv 
spondence;  and  how  was  it  possible  by  the  other  side  does  not  in  the 
for-  me  to  imagine  that  it  was  not  strongest  manner  confirm  the  post- 
to  share  the  genei*al  fate  ?  There  tions  which  alone  entitled  me  to  ad- 
might  he  some  cause  of  complaint  dress  your  lordships,  that  obstacles 
if  I  had  not  published  it  at  all, — but  had  been  opposed  by  the  noble  earl 
it  was  not  published  on  the  same  to  the  establishment  of  an  admini- 
day.     I  own  most  honestly  that  stration,  and  that  these  obstacles 

.  I  really  thought  the  explanation  had  originated  in  feelings  of  a  per- 

ivholly  extraneous :  as  a  friend  of  sonal  Mature, 
mine  expressed  it  in  another  place,        The  earl  of  Harrowby. — I  con- 

I  believed  it  to  be  entirely  of  a  con-  fess  that  the  publication  first  alluded 

troversial  nature;  and  if  it  did  not  to  by  the  noble  marquis,  regarding 

accompany  the  other  documents,  I  the  war  in  the  peninsula,  did  leave 

was  of  opinion  that  it  ought  never  a  heavy  weight  upon  my  mind, 

to*  have  appeared  at  all.     It  has  *  from  which  I  am  happy  that  by  his 

been  maintained,  however,  that  the  explanation  I  am  now  relieved;  but 

want  of  a  knowledge  of  this  letter  if,  indeed,  it  were  so  extremely  un- 

had  occasioned  a  very  disagreeable  pleasant  to  his  feelings  that  it  should 

vote  in  another  place.     This,  how-  go  forth  into  the  country,  I  should 

ever,  is  by  no  means  the  fact ;  for  have  imagined  that  I  should  have 

the  friends  of  the  noble  earl  took  seen,  in  the  paper  immediately  suc- 

care  to  remedy  the  evil,  by  printing  ceeding,  a  complete  disavowal  that 

it  several  hours  before  the  discussion  it  had  been'pcinted  under  the  au- 

which  ended  in  this  disagreeable  thority  and  with  the  approbation  of 

▼ote  commenced:   it  was  printed  the  noble  marquis. 
too  without  any  reply  to  it;  and        Marquis  Wellesley. — I  beg    to 

here  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  charge  declare  most  positively  and  solemn- 

the  noble  earl  (Liverpool)   with  ly,  that  I  knew  nothing  of  the  puhli- 

something  like  unfairness — {Hear^  cation  until  it  was  shown  me  by  my 

bear!)     1  protest  to  God,  that  so  friend  in  the  newspaper  in  which  it 

far  from  thinking  that  I  had  acted  was  contained. 

,  unkindly,  I  imagined  that,  by  for- 

'  bearing  to  publish  his  explanatory        June  1 1.    Mr.  Wortley,   in  the 

epistle,  I  did  him  a  favour ;  and  I  house  of  commons,  rose,  agreeably 

unfeignedly  believe  that  his  friend  to  the  notice  he  had  given,  to  move 

ivho  caused  its  promulgation  did  an  address  to  the  prince  regent. 


the  noble  earl  a  most  essential  in-  pressive  of  the  regret  of  the  house 

jury.  The  complaint  is  to  be  made  that  his  royal  highness  had  not  been 

not  against  me  who  withheld  it,  enabled  to  follow  up  his  gracious 

but  against  him  w]^o  published  it—  intention,  as  expressed  in  his  ans^ver 

{Heart  tear!)  These,  however,  my  to  their  last  address,  respecting  the 

lordsi  are  quite  trivial  considera-  formation  of  an  administration.-— 

This 
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Tlii  inoticm  ?ave  rise  to  several    ject  deserved  every  consideration, 
long,  animited  and  angry  debates,    and  govemmeni  were  very  de&irous 


0  vhich  lord.  Y:trmou til  and  Mr.  to  pay  all  attention  to  it,  thouj^h 

Sheridan  took  a  diiilnguished  part;  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in 

but,  as  it  terminated  in  nothing  discriminating  in  a  case  to  inter* 

beneGcial  to  the  country,  it  is  fint  mixed. 

necessary  to  pursue  tlie  subject  any  Mr.  A.  Baring  said,  he  thought 
further.  The  mucion  was  nega*  something  was  necessary  to  be  donei 
ti'fti.  as  to  officers  bre;iking  their  parole; 
June  26.  Mr.  N.  Calvert,  in  the  but  still,  Itom  some  statements  he 
bouse  of  commons,  moved,  Tliat  -  had  received,  even  those  persons 
tlie  paper  laid  on  the  table,  relative  thought  they  had  reason  to  com- 
to  French  offictris  on  parole,  be  plain.  He  then  mriuioned  the  corn- 
printed.  He  said  the  great  number  plaint  of  a  French  officer,  who  for 
of  French  officers  who  had  taken  that  offence  was  now  on  board  x 
u  nnfair  and  dishonoui'^ible  ad-  prison-ship  at  Chatham.  He  was  x 
nntage  of  the  confidence  placed  manofgreatfamilyandconnections 
in  their  honour  by  the  government  in  f  rsnice,  as  well  as  of  education, 
of  this  country  was  almost  incre-  and  he  complained  of  being  put 
dible;  and  he  thought  some  ef-  into  the  society  of  three  or  tour 
fcctive  measures  sliouTd  be  adopted  hundred  common  soldiers  of  hii 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  country.  He  had  stated  that  if  an 
Wacbes  of  faith,  and  the  abandon-  English  officer,  bein^  a  prisoner  in 
nwa,  by  those  who  broke  theit  France,  had  committed  the  tune 
faitbiOJeveryprincipleof  morality:  offence,  he  would  have  been  com- 
ihenumben  were  so  great,  that  no  mitted  to  close  confinement,  but 
^nner  war  was  ever  in  the  slightest  not  in  such  company  as  he  was, 
degree  to  be  compared  to  them,  for  he  was  actually  over-ran  and 
He  thought  therefore  the  Trans-  devoured,  as  it  were,  by  vermin. 
port^boai^  should  be  empowered  to  Sir  J.  Sebright  said,  that  when 
put  an  end  to  such  shameful  pro-  an  officer  had  proved  he  was  not 
•  edings,  ora{lea<it  toicndcr  them  to  be  trusted  on  his  parole  of  fao-' 
Insfre<|uent.  While  he  was  on  his  nour,  he  had  brought  upon  himself 
legs  m  this  subject,  he  could  not  a  debasement  of  character  which 
hap  observing,  that  i he  enormous  justified  his  being  connected  with 
nDmber  of  foreigners  residing  in  persons  of  an  inferior  r.ink;  and 
this  country  amounted  to  a  great  though  there  were  400  common 
grievance.  It  was  his  earnest  wish  soldiers  in  the  same  place  with  him, 
to  gire  every  degree  of  protection  he  had,  by  his  conduct,  brought 
to  uch  unfortunate  persons  as  had  himself,  below  their  level. 

from         Mr.  Crolcer  said,  he  was  aware  of 

itry ;  the  case  alluded  to.     The  gentle- 

ome  man — he  begged  the  pardon  of  the 

hout  house  for  calling  him  by  such  a 

such  name— (//car.') — had  attempted  to 

sent  escape,  and  was  taken  j  upon  which 
he  was  remandt^  to  the  same  custo- 

the  dy  with  the  common  men.    He  had 

'  ob-  stated  such  eicuses  and  palliationa 

sub-  to  the  Tntnsfort-boatd,  as  induced 
Q  3  thtm 
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to  give  Jiim  his  parole  again^  which 
he  again  attempted  to  break.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  case— ( Cri«  ofHear^ 
Afar!)  As  to  his  complaint  of  be- 
ing covered  with  dirt  and  vermin,  if 
it  was  true,  he.(Mr.Croker)  would 
undertake  to  say  that  it  must  be  his 
own  fault.'  He  had  lately  visited 
the  prisofi-ships  at  Portsmouth,  and 
ound,  after  personal  inquiry,  but 
one  just  ground  of  complainr,  upon 
which  such  ain  explanation  took  place 
as  rendered  it  unlikely  to  occur  again. 
He  found  that  so  far  from  being 
thrust  into  the  hold,  those  who  had 
broke  their  parole  were  carefully 
separated  from  the  common  men, 
and  had  a  lighter  cabin,  and  even 
billiard-tables  for  their  amuse^ 
meat.  They  were  not  sent  to  the 
prison-ships  as  a  punishment,  but 
inerely  as  a  place  of  confinement, 
they  haying  forfeited  the  indulgence 
of  being  at  large.  The  board  of 
admiralty  had  ad*opted  a  rule,  hot 
to  admit  any  one  to  his  purolc  a^iwn 
who  had  once  broken  it ;  but  there 
"i^ras  scarcely  any  one  whn,  after  such 
conduct,  could  not  get  gcntle'men, 
otlierwise  highly  respected,  to  sign 
their  petitions.  He  hoped  what  had 
happened  that  night  would  render 
them  more  cautious  in  future,  as 
'  their  readiness  had  -created  a  spirit 
of  insolence  and  discontent. — He 
dould  assure  the  house,  that  no  let- 
ter was  received  from  them  iit  the 
Admiralty  which  was  not  immedi- 
ately attended  to. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  there  never 
was  an  instance  of  an  English  officer 
having  broken  his  parole  who  was 
not  stigpiatized  by  his  government, 
and  deprived  of  promotion; 

Mr.  Croker  mentioned  an  instance* 
which  occurred  at  the  Admiralty 
only  yesterday,  wh^  every  power- 
ful  interest  had  been  employed  to 
promote  a  midsliipman  "wh^  had 
broken  his  parole  some  y<;ars  agt) ; 


but  the  answer  given  was,  that  a<\ 
officer  who  had  forfeited  his  honour, 
bybreakinghis  parole,  was  no  longer 
deserving  his  majesty's  commission. 
— A  billwas  afterwards  brought  in 
on  this  subject,  and  carried  through 
both  houses,  making  it  a  transport- 
able offence  to  ai4  in  the  escape  of 
prisoners  on  their  parole. 

On  the  second  reading  of  that  bill 
in  the  house  of  lords,  lord  Sidmouth 
said,  the  object  of  the  bill,  he  observ- 
ed, was  to  provide  a  check  to  the  dis- 
graceful abuse,  unhappily  too  pre- 
valent in  the  country,  of  aiding  in 
the  escape  of  such  prisoners.    The 
long  list  of  French  prisoners  who 
had  recently  broken  their  parole  pf 
honour  was  disgraceful  po  the  in- 
dividuals themselves,  to  the  govern- 
ment which  they  served,  and  to  the  - 
country  to  which  they  belonged. 
The  splendid  contrast  afforded  by 
English  officers  placed  in  a  similar 
situation,  must  be  matter  of  pride 
and    exultation    to   every    Brifon. 
With  feelings  equally  alive  to  the 
enjoyment  of  liberty,  of  which  many 
of  them  had  been  too  long  deprived, 
they  yet  felt  that  there  was  some- 
thing  dearer  to  them  than  their 
homes — ^the  preservation  of  the^ 
personal  honour,  and  that  of  their 
sovereign  and  their  country.  Hard- 
ly an  individual  of  them  had  been 
found  to  break  his  parole  of  honour, 
and  thus  palliate  *in  some  degree 
the  very  different  conduct  of  the 
French  prisoners.     It  was  pleasing 
to  commemorate  that  high  and  de- 
licate sense  of  honour  which  caused 
this  proud  distinction;   they  had 
shown  their  superiority  to  the  ene- 
my in  that  characteristic  of  the 
soldier,  as  much  as  in  their  naval 
and  military  services.    It  appeared, 
from  the  papers  on  their  lordships' 
table,  that  no  less  dian  4€4  French 
officeVs  had    broken   th^ir   parole 
within'  the  last  three  years,  few  or 
none 
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none  of  whom  could  have  cfFectcd 
their  escape  without  tlie  assir>tunce 
of  firidsh  subjects.  It  was  melan- 
choij  to  reflect  that  other  cbscrip- 
tioitsof  men  had  thus  tarnished  the 
honour  of  their  country.  It  ought 
to  be  known,  however,  as  a  warning 
to  all  such,  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  offence,  that  a  learned  judge 
(lord  Ellenborough )  had  lately  de- 
claied,that  the  crime  of  thus.aiding 
the  king's  enemies  approached'  so 
nearly  to  high  treason,  that  he  could 
fcardly  distinguish  between  them, 
and  yet  it  was  now  only  punished  as 
a  misdemeanour.  Tiie  exi^tin?  law 
was  clearly  insufficient  for  its  pre- 
tention; but  he  (lord  S.)  would 
hate  been  sorry  to  make  the  offence 
capital  in  the  first  instance,  and  it 
was  now  only  proposed  to  make 
the  punishment  transportation,  the 
duration  of  which  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

July  1.  The  marquis  Wellesley, 
in  the  house  of  peers,  rose  to  sub- 
mit his  promised  resolution,  on  the 
subject  of  the  political  disabilities 
to  wfatch  the  Roman  catholics  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  sub- 
ject. The  question,  he  s;iid,  had 
*ee«  often  agitatec",  but  never  fully, 
matarely,  and  deliberately  consii- 
dcred.  The  ordinary  maxims  of 
policy  had  been  violated.  The 
more  important  any  question  •was, 
the  greater  and  mere  powerful  the 
body  which  it  concerned,  the  more 
extensive  the  interests  involved  in 
it-7«o  much  the  more  deliberately 
and  attentively  had  that  question 
been  generally  investigated:  but, 
inrmrd  to  the  disabilities  to  which 
the  Roman  catholic  subjects  of  the 
cmphewere  sabjected^  this  course 
had  been  inverted.  In  their  origin 
and  m  their  progress*  these  laws 
had  been  more  frequently  the  off- 
spring of  {Kission  than  of  reason  and 
Mimd  wisdom ;  sometHses  enacted 


under  the  influence  of  terror — some- 
times of  vcn^^oance — and  at  other 
times  of  contumely  and  contempt, 
combined  with  the  operation  of  such 
passions.  There  had  been  many 
persons,  no  doubt,  who  acted  on 
more  honourable  principles  \  but  in 
the  course  of  ages  there  had  been 
much  intermr!:ture  of  the  passions 
to  which  he  had  referred.  These 
laws  had  never  been  formed  into 
a  system,  to  which  the  soundest 
maxims  of  state  could  be  applied. 
The  question,  •*  how  shall  io  great, 
numerous,  and  po'^erful  a  body  be 
incorporated  in  the  state,  so  as  to 
render  it  least  injurious  or  most 
beneficial  V  had  never  been  consi- 
dcved  as  a  grand  whole.  The  code 
had  grown  up  by  snatches,  in  the 
most  irregular  manner,  till  it  was 
atxlast  brouj^ht  to  its  present  con- 
dition, in  wliich  he  could  not  call  it 
a  system.  It  was  no  system,  it  did 
not  deserve  the  name.  The  atten- 
tion of  their  lordships  had  often  been 
called  to  it,  but  the  legislature  and 
the  government  had  rjways  shrunk 
from  it.  They  had  refused  even  to 
entertain  the  question,  like  a  per- 
son embarrassed  in  his  affairs,  who 
shrunk  from  inspection,  and  care- 
fully avoided  a  detailed  examina- 
tion ;  and  thus  a  subject  of  such 
vast  magnitude  was  still  left  open 
for  persons  of  every  description, 
who  found  it  for  their  purpose  to 
descant  i\pon  this  strange  and  ano- 
malous state  of  the  law.  •**  Now, 
then,"  continued  the  noble  marquis, 
*»  1  would  ask  your  lordships,  is  the 
time  at  last  come  for  the  deliberate 
consideration  of  this  important  sub- 
ject ?  Is  the  season  at  length  ar- 
rived, when  we  can  apply  our  minds 
to  the  investigation,  clear  of  those 
accidental  circumstances,  and  di- 
stinct from  tifose  passions,  whioh 
at  various  periods  of  our  history 
swayed  the  passing  of  these  regula- 
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tipn?  Are  those  prcnmstancps  past,  throqgh  the  subject  this -session}  let 

vbich  induced'  many  of  us  to  think  u^  determine' to  make  it  our  earliest 

delay  expedient?  Is  the  time  come,-  coiv»idcration  for  the  approaching 

when  the  question  is  no  longer  to  one.     Next  as  to  the  time.    Are 

float  on  ihe  wings  of  error,  on  the  we  t(>  leave  the  question  in  its  pre- 

whirlwind  of  passion,  and  the  tern-  sent  state,  tor  the  interval  that  may 

pest  of  foreign  war  ?-— and  are  we  at  come  between  the  prorogation  of 

last  to  apply  to  it  the  maxims  and  the  hou&e  and  its  meeting  again  I 

.  policy  of  tlie  constitution  ?  A^e  we  Are  we  to  leave  it  to  the  mercy  of 

at  length  to  consider  how  these  dis-  every  man  who  turns  his  eye  upon 

abilities  accord  with  the  piinciples  it  ?.  Are  we  to  leave  it  to  the  prac- 

of  natural  justice — with  the  spirit  tice  of  the  enemy  ?   If  the  time,  if 

of  the  christian  religion— and,  above  the  mode,  of  the  resolution  are  un- 

all,  with  that  of  our  reformed  reli-  satisfactory  to  your  lordships,  am 

gion?   Shall  we  now,  then,  rescue  I  to  conclude  that  the  object  of  my 

this  momentous  subject  from  the  resolution  is  so  ?   That  object  is  to 

hands  of  those  who  may  wish  to  secure  n  final  arrangement,  satis- 

make  use  of .  it  for  the  worst  of  factory  to  all  parties ;  so  guarded 

purposes,  and  rest  it  upon  those  as  to  remove  discontents,  without 

solid  groimds,  and  sound  principles,  endangering  the  rights  of  any  class 

which  have  rendered  this  country  of  his  majesty's  subjects.   The  im- 

pre-eminent  among  nations,  for  arts,  portance,  the  probable  effect,  the 

arms,  liberty,  war,  government,  and  dangers  of  delay,  all  concur  to  press 

religion?"   His  lordship  proceeded  this  great  question  upon  me,  and 

Xq  deliver  a  most   argumentative  compel  me  to  call  upon  you  for 

speech,  in  which  he  exhibited  the  some  pledge  of  this  speedy  consi- 

jnost  striking  and  brilliant  talents  deration.     Then   I,    with   others, 

in  the  cau^  of  religious  liberty,  whose  assistance  I  shall  be  happy  to 

and  concluded  with  saying,  "  I  am  claim — and  after  whom,  or  with 

sincere    in    my  opinion,    that  no  whom,  I  am  ready  to  take  my  share 

time  should  be  lost  in  taking  it  up  in  the  discussion  of  this  question — 

.  by  parliament ;  that  it  should  not  shall  be  proud  and  happy  to  come 

be  suffered  to  float  at  the  mercy  of  forward  with  those  measures  which» 

every  man  who  may  use  his  oppor-  by  providing  for  a  final  arrange- 

tunity  to  distort  and  exaggerate  ment,  seem  to  us  most  calculated 

ihe  grievances  of  the  people.    Res-  to  ensure  the  happiness  and  honour 

cue  It  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  of  the  country.     Those  measures 

I  do  not  speak  of  persons  in  Ireland,  m  ust  not  be  suffered  to  linger  with- 

but  rescue  it  from  France.     Let'  out  a  pledge.     If  they  arcf  let  par- 

f  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind  liament   look  to  the  consequence 

only  provoke  us  to  take  it  up,  and  on  the  feelings. of  the  country— let 

take  it  up  as  speedily  as  we  can.  them,  above  all,  look  to  its  impres- 

If  it  were  practicable,  I  would  urge  sion  on  Ireland— >let  them  look  to 

it  upon  your  immediate  considera-  the  consequence  of  telling  any  great 

lion.     Did  I  not  on  the  28th  of  body  of  men,,  that  they  shall  .not 

April  entreat  you  to  go  into  an  have  a  scat  among  us;  that  we 

immediate  committee?    But  I.  do  have  laid  up  their  disabilities  in  the 

not  now  call  upon  you  for  what  very  tempfe   of  the  constitution. 

Would  be  impracticable ;  and,  as  and  made  their  restraints  the  pal« 

ifaere  coyld  be  no  hope  of  going  ladium  of  our  liberties.    I  trust  in 
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God,  that  we  are  now  H.bont  to  bind  lar  prngress  of  the  present  bill 
ourselves  to  that  final  arrangement  throuj^h  that  house,  to  this  its  bst 
irhichwiU  amend  all— Kcure  ail —  stage,  with :iut having  provoked  the 
reconcile  all,"  The  marquis  Wei-  expression  of  one  scniiinent  of  ho»- 
Ifsley  then  read  his  resolution  : —  tllity  against  it.  This  he  could  not 
*  That  this  house  will,  earl^  in  the  help  looking  upon  as  a  most  auspi- 
nutsessionof  parliament,  take  into  cious  sympliinn  of  the  rapid  ad- 
iii  most  serious  consideration  the  vance  of  liberal  and  enlightened 
flite  of  the  laws  affecting  his  ma-  ,  opinion.  The  honourable  gentle- 
jwtj'i  Roman  catholic  subjects  in  man  then  went  into  a  history  of 
Gnat  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a  the  origin,  rise,  and  progress  of  the 
view  to  such  a  final  and  cou<-iliatory  present  bill.  He  censured  the  riea- 
adj'istment  as  may  be  conducive  to  sure  ^lt  ipu^d  in  a  former  se.^siua 
the  peace  and  strength  of  the  united  b)'  another  noble  lord  (Sidmouth}) 
kingdom,  to  the  stability  nf  the  pro-  which  he  thought  might  have  cre- 
tt'tim  establishment, and  to ^ht'ir^-  .ited  (he  evils  it  wa«  designed  to 
Mral  sdiisiaction  a;id  conc<!rd  ct  all  prevent,  though  he  had  no  hesita- 
cbsses  of  hit  mxjesty'j  subject:..*  tien  in  acqm'iting  the  noble  lord  of 
The  lord  chanecUoi-  said,  if  the  any  imlcnnt  i.itent.  He  declared 
present  motion  was  carried,  and  it .  it  as  hh  opiniu'i,  that  this  act  would 
meant  not  consideraiion  but  con-  be  generally  acknowledged  by  the 
cession,  as  he  hoped  for  God's  di'^scntei's  as  a  ffteat  bciizfii.  He 
mercy,  he  di<f  not  think  he  should  then  brought  up  a  ; '  'Uie  allowing 
be  living  under  the  same  con^tiiu-  ti>  tiie  dissenters  the  same  ciemp- 
tionasnitherto.  Peeling  the  weight  I'cns  under  tlii.-.  act  as  they  enjoyed 
oT  all  those  objeciions  sironj;ly  under  that  of  the  19th  of  his  pre-. 
pnMing  on  his  mind,  i;  w.is  his  in-  sent  majesty, 
tmtion  to  conclude  with  a  motion,  Mr.  Whitbread  siid,  he  had  era- 
upon  u'hich  he  should  djvide  the  min^-d  the  bill,  and  he  found  it  was 
boiue,  if  he  wak  to  stand  alone.. —  the  iiiae  he  had  himself  intended 
Ayerylongdebateeniued.inwhieh  to  have  brou^lit  in.  He  drew  the 
aimoit  every  noble  lord  who  usually  same  happy  lofsrences  from  the  sU 
idiitesse*  the  house  delivered  his  lent  proj;re-.5' of  this  bill  as  were 
loiiiments.  Among  the  supporters  d^al^^l  by  his  honourable  friend, 
of  the  motion  were  the  dukes  of  and  hehi-ped  it  would  continue  till 
Sttssei',  Kent,  and  Nnrfolk;  ;md  the  great  work  of  r.li^ious  freedom 
ioiis  Hardwicke,  Holland,  Mul-  received  its  hnai  consummation) 
|rjve,  Moira,  l-ansdowne,  Mel-  because  he  thought  that  the  strength 
Tiile,  Stanhope,  and  Grenville. —  of  the  established  church  rested  in 
Oa  a  division,  the  motion  was  ne-     the  freedom  of  religious  opinions. 

E lived  by  a  raajority  of  one,  there     The  clausewasthen  brought  up  and 
ing  135  for  it,  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  ordered  to  be 

read  a  third  time;  whenitwaspascedf 
and  ordered  to  the  lords ;  where  it 
was  passed  witliuut  opposition. 

Mr.  Sheridan  rose,  m  pursuance 
of  his  notice,  to  move  ft>r  the  pro- 
duction of  ctpies  of  the  correspon- 
dence that  bad  lately  taken  place 
between  our  govenuueot  and  that 
of 
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of  France  ;  and  In  thus  shortly  ad- 
verting to  it  he  almost  felt  as  if  lie 
had  tired  thei^  already.  It  had 
not  been  originally  h*s  intention  to 
go  into  any  detail  upon  a  question, 
m  hii  opinion,  so  clear;  still  less 
was  it  then  his  wish  to  do  so,  'when 
|he  motion  he  had  to  make  was  to 
be  conceded  to  him,  and  so  consi- 
derable an  interest  had  been  excited 
to  hear  the  sentiments  of  his  ho- 
nourable >friend  ( Mr.  Whi  thread ), 
who  had  left  his  country  ease  and 
occupations  to  come  down  to  that, 
house  to  prove  that  they  were  all 
in  the  wrong  in  approving  of  the 
answer  given  by  this  government 
to  France.  He  confesse4  that  he 
shared  most  lart^ely  in  this  general 
anxiety,  as  he  felt  impatient  tp  hear 
how  his  honourable  friend  could 
contrive  to  make  that  proposition 
out.  To  be  sure,  his  honourable 
friend  might  see  what  otiiers  could 
not ;  he  knew  his  sagacity ;  he  ac- 
knowledged his  powers;  and  in 
thus  committing  himself  against  his 
honourable  friend,  he  was  but  too 
conscious  with  what  and  whom  he 
had  to  contend;  but  though  he 
stood  there  in  his  own  humility, 
opposed  to  all  the  weight  of  his 
honourable  friend  just  at  hand,  and 
ready  to  bear  down  upon  him — 
though  he  was  but  the  poor  par- 
tridge timidly  fluttering  beneath  thp 
mighty  bird  hovering  over  his  head, 
and  ready  to  pounce  upon  him ; 
notwithstanding  all  such  disadvan- 
tages, he  xvas  ready  to  enter  the 
lists  with  his  honourable  friend/  to 
hear  what  arguments  could  be 
advanced  by  nim  to  prove  that 
the  French  government  was  sincere 
in  their  late 'overture,  or  to  show 
that  that  proposition  did  not  de- 
serve the  character  which  he  ( Mr. 
Sheridan)  had  already  given  it, 
that  of  being  at  once  perfidious, 
4nsidious^  and  insulting — perfidious, 


because  it  called  upon  us  to  do  that 
which  could  not  be  done  without 
the  grossest  perfidy  to  our  allies, 
and  the  most  treacherous  violations 
of  all  our  most  solemn  engage- 
ments— ^insidious,  because  it  wanted 
to  ensnare  us  into  the  appearance 
of  doing  w^hat  it  never  seriously 
meant  we  should  do,  because  it  ap- 
parently directed  to  us  what  was 
addressed  to  another — and  insult- 
ing, because  it  had  been  both  the 
former,  and  because  it  must  have 
been  made   on  the  presumptioni 
either  that  we  were  sufficiently  bc- 
solteck  to  be  the  dupes  of  such  an 
artifice,  or  sufEvently  degraded  to 
connive  at  it.    Of  its  insulting  per- 
fidious character  he  should  not  say 
another  word,   it  was  as  insidious 
as  either.    He  called  it  so,  because 
it  had  been  addressed  really  to  an- 
other power,  while  nominally  ad- 
dressed to  us.    Did  any  man  doubt 
that  this  proposition  was  never  ad- 
dressed to  us? — was  never  meant 
for  us  ? — When  had  it  been  made  ? 
In  the  heat  of  the  Russian  negotia- 
tion, the  emperor  of  France,  or  the 
French  government,  call  hira  what 
they  pleased,  a  matter  of  very  little 
import,  was -in  the  act  of  treating 
with  Russia.    Russia  hesitates,  and 
grows  reluctant.     In  order,  there- 
fore, to  excite  her  jealousies  or  fears, 
hq  strikes  up  the  feint  of  a  negotia- 
tion with  England,  and  takes  care 
to  forward,  with  all  possible  dis- 
patch, a  list  to  Russia  of  all  the 
great  and  many  sacrifices    he   is 
willing  to  make  to  induce  England 
to  a  peace.    The  letter  of  the  duke 
of  Bassano  to  the  noble  lord   is 

> 

dated  the  17th  of  April;  and  the 
letter  to  count  Romanzow,  apprize- 
ing.the  court  of  St,  Petersburgh  of 
the  offer  made  to  England,  is  dated 
the  25th  of  the  same  month  :  the 
answer  of  our  government  was  writ- 
ten the  2Sd  of  April.    It  was  ini- 
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po5sihle,  therefore,  that  our  rejec- 
tion of  that  proposition  could  have 
been  forwarded  to  Russia  at  the 
«me  time  with  the  intelligence  of 
the  proposals  made  us.  In  fact,  it 
was  never  meant  they  should.  They 
were  in  no  hurry  either  for  our 
ansT^r,  since  he  had  heard  that  our 
flag  of  truce  was  fired  a^  from  the* 
French  coast,  and  that  the  mail 
was  obliged  to  be  forwarded  by 
Morlaix.  No  reply  had  been  given 
to  oar  answ^er.  Was  a^y  man  who 
heard  him  surprised  at  this  ?  Did. 
anv  man  seriously  expect  that  Bona- 
parte would  have  sent  an  answer  ? 
He  only  wished  for  the  appearance 
of  a  negotiation  with  England  while 
menacing  Russia— -and  ill-disposed 
ashexnu&t  be  at  all  times  to  our 
gOTermnent,  he  did  not  think  so 
meanly  of  it  as  to  expect  that  it 
could  have  been  caught  by  such  a 
naked  juggle.  If  he  could,  and 
that  we  had  actually  stepped  into 
the  snare  with  our  eyes  open,  why 
then  we  can  readily  suppose  that 
he  might  have  been  still  more  ami- 
ably frank  in  his  further  dealings 
with  us.  He  might  have  said  to 
^is— "  Russia  is  inexrvable  in  her 
iJetennination  to  resist  that  system 
that  has  for  its  object  the  extinction 
of  all  those  ancient  national  rights  . 
and  privileges  that  constitute  the 
naritiine  power  of  England.  She 
obstinately  refuses  to  join  me  in  at- 
tacking the  source  and  sinews  of 
your  wealth' and  strength ;  let  me 
beg,  therefore,  that  you  will  join 
toe  in  establishing  the  permanent 
blessings  of  a  temporary  truce.  I 
will  guaranty  your  ally,  Spain,  be- 
cause I  want  150,000  men,  now 
employed  there,  to  act  against  this 
Russia,  who  would  not  act  against, 
you;  you  will  assist  me  therefore. 
1  3bali  then  destroy  Russia,  and, 
''luch  obliged  to  you  for  your  peace- 
able foEbcaiancein  the  oiean  time, 


I  shall  then  return  and  destroy 
Spain.**  That  such  was  no  very- 
extravagant  statement,  he  left  it  Co 
the  house  to  decide.  But  rather 
than  concede  what  it  would  be 
dishonour  tb.  yield— rather  than 
stoop  that  flag  that  had  waved 
high  for  England  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world — I  would  scuttle  the 
island,  and  let  in  the  ocean  to  over- 
whelm them  and  it,  sooner  than 
consent  to  a  surrender  of  that  char« 
ter  to  which  nature  had  set  her  seal, 
and  which  seemed  to  have  been  se- 
cured by  the  guaranty  of  Provi- 
dence itself!  Mr.  Sheridaii,  after 
other  observations  approving  of  the 
answer  given  by  his  majesty*s  mini- 
sters, concluded  by  moving.  That 
an  humble  address  be  presented  to 
his  rqyal  highness  the  prince  regent» 
praying  the  production  of  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  duke  of 
Bassano  and  lord  Castlereagh. 

Mr.  Whi  thread  seconded  the  mo- 
tion. He  said,  that  if  any  persoa 
had  entered  the  house  after  the 
commencement  of  the  speech  of 
his  right  honourable  friend,  he 
might  have  supposed  him  (Mn 
Sheridan)  to  be  replying  to  a  pre- 
ceding speech  made  by  himself 
(^r.  Whitbread),  so  entirely  had 
his  right  hon.  friend  presumed 
what  he  would  sav,  and  then  an- 
swered as  his  speech  what  had  been 
merely  a  series  of  his  own  pre- 
sumptions. He  might,  however, 
be  siipposed  to  have  had  some  pri- 
vate communication  with  his  right 
honourable  friend  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  he  assured  the  house  he 
had  not  any,  either  written  or  ver- 
bal ;  none,  at  least,  that  could  jus- 
tify •  the  conjectural  speech  which 
had  been  just  ,put  into  his  mouth, 
and  then  answered  by  him  who  had 
so  conjectured  it.  He  left  it  to  the 
house  to  decide  how  applicable  was 
the  illustration  which  had  contrasted 

him 
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him  and  his  right  hon.  friend — ^his  thought  that  was  another  opportu- 

friend  as  the  poor  partridge,  and  nity  which  should  not  be  lost  in 

himself  as  the  formidable  vulture,  attempting  to  negotiate  with  Bona- 

If  all  that  had  been  said  of  the  parte.     At  the   present  moment, 

implacable  hostility  of  the  emperor  also,  when  the  emperor  of  France 

of  France  were  to  be  permitted  to  was  distracted  with  a  northern  war, 

influence  our  deliberations,   there  when  he  was  disappointed  in  his 

must  be  interminable  war  between  reliance  upon  a  person  whom  1ft 

the  two  countries-— it  would  be  im-  .had  placed  as  the  eventual  heir  to 

possible  to  make  peace — to  even  the  crown  of  Sw^eden;   when  he 

treat  with  France.    They  had  been  was  harassed  with  the  war  in  Spain, 

told  tliat  it  was  the  object  of  France  and  with  difBculties  at  home,  he 

to  ruin  England ;  and  what  other  did  think  that  this  also  was  a  most 

was  the  -object  of  Enghuid  ?   But  fortunate  moment  to  open  a  ne^o- 

there  seemed  to  be  always  one  jus-  tiation  upon  a  basis  of  good  faith 

tice  for  England  and  another  for  and  sincerity;   and  that  ministers 

the  rest  of  the  world.     She,  to  be  would  have  acted  with  prudence, 

sure,  was  totally  blameless  in  the  had  they  advised  the  prince  regent 

exercise  of  her  maritime  power,  to   send   a   direct   proposition  to 

though  guilty  *of  that  abominable  France.   Consequently,  he  thought 

outrage^  the  seizure  of  the  Spanish  it  highly  imprudent  in  the  noble 

frigates ;  and  of  that  other  signal  lord  to  return  the  answer  which  he 

atrocity,  that  eternal  blot  upon  our  did.     In  saying  this,  he  woulc)  be 

annals,  the  seizure  of  tlie  Danish  the  last  man  to  crouch  to  any  thing 

fleet  at  Copenhagen.   With  respect  derogatory  to- the  national  honour, 

to  the  negotiation  pending  between  He  believed  France  sincere  in  her 

France  and  Russia,  Russia  had  re-  overtures  $  and  he  believed  she  had 

fused  to  continue  the  negotiation,  always  been  sincere  in  them.     He 

unless  France  should  first  evacuate  knew  that  doctrine  was  unpopular 

Prussia.   He  did,  indeed,  continued  in  tlie  house  of  commons ;  he  feared 

the  honourable  member,  say  on  a  it  was  unpopular  in  the  country : 

former  occasion,  that  it  appeared  l?ut  if  the  }iouse  at  all  thought  with 

to  him  that  the  late  occasion  was  him  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  French 

one  of  the  few,  when  an  attempt  at  government  on  the  late  occasion, 

negotiation  might  be  made  with  then  they  would  agree  with  him 

more  probability  of  success  than  also,  that  the  noble  lord  should 

at   any  other  period.     He  knew  have  returned  a  very  different  a^* 

he  had  always  been  considered,  as  swer  to  what' he  did.    The  answer 

an  enthusiast  upon  the  subject  of  he  could  have  wished  to  be  returned 

negotiation  with  France.    It  would  was  this :  Upon  such  and  such  terms 

be  in  the  memory  of  tlie  house,  as  you  have  proposed  as  a  basis  ibr 

that  at  the  commencement  of  the  'negotiation,  we  are  willing  to  treat; 

war  in  Spain,  he  regarded  that  as  one,  however,  excepted ;  we  cannot 

a  favourable  moment  when  tliis  go-  receive  that ;  we  do  not,  however, 

vemment  ought  to  have  sent  a  mi-  ask  you  to  recognise  Ferdinand  Vll« 

nister  to   Bonaparte  at  Bayonne.  as  the  king  of  Spain,  any  more  than 

When  too,  after  four  years  of  un-  we  will  consent  to  acknowledge  the 

successful  war,  Spain  was  still  un-  dynasty  you  wish  to  be  founded : 

subdued,  and  France  was  incum-  but  we  ask,  that  the  existing  autho- 

bered  with  a  war  with  Austria,  he  rities  of  Spain  should  be  a  party  to 

the 
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tfie  negotiation.  Had  such  been  therefore  was  an  enemy  to  France. 
the  answer,  and  had  the  French  To  feed  that  national  enmity  the 
govemmencremainedsilentfasnow,  war  had  been  begun  and  carried 
orretumedadirectrefusal, England  on.  For  the  purpose  of  crushing 
voold  then  have  been  completely  the  emperor  of  France  the  most 
jiuiilied  in  the  eyes  of  reason,  of    powerful  combinalions  had    beea 

Sstiee,  and  of  God.    But,  looking    entered  into.     They  had  all  failed. 
the  proposition  in  another  point    In  tlie  wars  which  he  had  waged, 
of  view,  he  saw  nothing  that  Justi-    no  one  would  say  he  was  always 
£ed  the  jealous  precaution  of  mini-    wrong.   Treaties  which  he  had  en- 
sters.    It  was  agreed  that  both  coun-    tered  iato  were  broken  by  the  coi^ 
tries  should  withdraw  their  armies,     tracting  parties.     And   how   were 
What  then  would  have  been  the    they  broken  ?   By  the  maehinationa 
necessary  consequence  ?  Why,  that    of  persons  who  were  paid,  fed,  and 
ting  Joseph  must  certainly  have    protected  by  this  country.     If  we 
gone  very  soon  after  the  French    would  persist  in  this  course,  we  put 
army,  if  he  had  not  found  it  pru-    ourselves  in  u  condition  out  of  which 
dent  to  retire  in  the  very  middle  of    it  was  not  easy  to  be  extricated, 
it.    Looking  to  the  enthusiasm  of    Bonaparte  knew  thai  his  destruction 
the  Spanish  people  for  their  here-    was  our  sole  object— an  object  upoi^ 
ditary  sovereign,  it  was  impossible    the  accomplishment  of  which  we 
that  Joseph  could  have  remained  at    seemed  to  place  our  hopes  of  na. 
Madrid  without  the  presence  of  a    tional  safety )    and   of  course  he 
French  army  in  the  country.  There-    would  seek  the  destruction  of  this 
fore  that  part  of  the  proposition  ap-    country    in    return. — After  much 
peared  so  manifestly  absurd,  and    more  reasoning  on  the  subject  of 
so  clearly  tantamount  to  an  acttial     France,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Ame- 
rennnciation  of  the  views  of  Bona-    lica,  he  asked,  was  Russia  to  be 
parte  with  regard  to  Spain,  that  he    subsidised,   or  Sweden  ? — or  wej^ 
saw  nothing  which  could  justly  ex-    both?     Into  what  a  scene  were  we 
cite  the  limid  jealousy  of  our  go-    plunging !    A  new  coalition  ahout 
Tertunent.   Thus  he  had  shown  all     to  be  formed  against  France,'and 
that  he  would  have  had  ministers    yet,    at  this   particular  time,   we 
do ;  he  had  shown  all  the  humilia-    could  not  condescend  to  enter  upon 
lion  and    all  the  degradation   to    negotiation ! — not    condescerid    to 
which  he  wished  this  conntry  re-    say  upon   what  terms  we   thould 
dnced.  He,  for -one,  saw  no  reason    choose  to  negotiate.     We  hfid  suf- 
why  this  long  war — so  long,  that    fered  our  only  chance  (a  northern 
war)  to  escape,  and  now  we  were 
taking  a  course  that  CQitId  only  end 
in  disappointment,     He  hoped  he 
had  now  convinced  his  right  hoD. 
friend,  that  he  did  not  wish  any 
thing  derogatory  to  the  character 
of  the  British  nation,  and  that  he 
had  advanced  nothing   so  iibsurd 
and  contradictory  as  ihat  which  he 
had  undertaken  to  answer  without 
his  having  said  it.     The  motiun 
was  one  he  cordially  appj^ovedof  j 
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it  was  otie  he  should  himself  have  could  at  present  have>  would  be  10 

made^  had  it  not  been  made  by  his  paralyse  its  exertions,   l^e  certainly 

light  honourable  friend.    He  had  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  pre- 

no  doubt  he  should  be  misappre-  sent  ministry  were  resolved  to  wage 

hended  as  usual  i  he  was  prepared  an  interminable  war  with  the  em- 

ibr    such    unpopularity;    but    he  perorof  the  French;  but  he  thought 

should    have    the    satisfaction   of  they  ought  not  to  possess  the.  con<» 

knowing  that  he  had  done  his  duty,  fidence  of  the  country  if  they  difi 

.    Lord  Castlercagh  began  by  ob-  not,  from  a  consideration  of  the 

serving,  that  it  certainly  was  not  nature    and    organization   of  his 

his  intention  to  oppose  the^motion,  power,  and  the  councils  on  which 

and  that  the  speech  of  the  right  he  acted,  consider  every  overture 

honourable  gentleman  who  made  it  which  he  might  think  proper  to 

was  one  that  had  considerably  nar-  make  to  this  country  with  the  ut- 

rowed  the  discussion  as  far  as  re-  most  distrust.   The  noble  lord  con- 

lated  to  himself.     He  would  how-  eluded  with  stating^  that  he  had  no 

ever  say,  that  by  the  Jine  of  con-  objection  to  the  production  of  the 

duct  recommended    by  the  hon.  papers  moved  for. 

gentleman    (Mr.  Whitbread)    we  The  hon.  C.  Hutchinson   said, 

lould  have  paralysed  all  the  exer-  that  he  could  not  but  look  on  the 

tions  of  our  army,  and  lost  all  the  ministry  as  in  the  liighest  degree 

advantages  which  they  had  gained  culpable,;  li  they  were  to  sliow  any 

for  us ;  \it  would  be  attended,  in  thing  but  regret  at  having  in  any 

$hort,  .by  every  possible  disadvan-  manner  contributed  to  the  present 

3?e,  and  no  one  advantage.    The  war  between  Russia  and  France,  or 

orts  of  Russia,  at  that  critical  if  they  had  not  done  every  thing  in 

moment,  would  have  been  para-,  their  power  to  prevent  it.     Such, 

lysed.     It  would  have  been  easy  however,  did  he  believe,  to  be  the 

for  any  one  of  his  counsellors,  if  infatuation  of  the  ministry  on  this 

so  disponed,  then  to  hold  this  Ian-  subject,  and  their  ignorance  of  the 

guage  to  the  emperor  of  Russia —  comparative  power  of  France  and 

See,  now  Great  Britain  has  with-  Russia,  that  he  had  no  doubt  they 

drawn  from  the  conquest,  there  is  had  done  every  thing  in  their  power 

no  alternative.     You   must   now  to  instigate  the  Russians  to  a  war, 

crouch  to  Bonaparte— you  niust  which  for  them  could  only  be  at- 

get  the  best  terms  with  the  great  tended  with  the  most  fatal  conse- 

emperor  that  you  possibly  ^an.   He  quences.     He  complained  of  the 

would  ^ot  enter  upon  the  conduct  abuse  which  was  thrown  upon  the 

jpf  this  country  in  former  neeotia-  emperor '  of  the  French— of  the 

tions ;  but  he  was  convinced  uiat  a  names  Avhich  were  given  him.    He 

more  disastrous  propositbn  could  would  ask,  who  was  better  entitled 

not  be  imagined  than  any  attempt  to  his  throne  than  Bonaparte  ?    He 

towards  negotiating  at  present;  and  would  boldly  assert  that  no  person 

he  was  also  convinced,  that  the  in  ancient  or  modem  times>  who 

country,  from  one  end  to  tlie  other,  obtained  a  crown  through  a  revo- 

was  persuaded  that  peace   could  lutioui  ever  merited  it  better  than 

not  be  obtained  on  terms  which  it  he  did.    He  was  aware  of  the  un- 

was  possible  for  the  country  to  ac«  ^popularity  of  his  assertion,  but  he 

cepty  and  that  the  only  effect  which  would  repeat  it,  that  there  never 

any  discussion  upon  the  subject  appeared  a  conqueror  better  entitled 

to 
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to  a  cro\m  than  he  was — that  he  a  morality  which  was  never,  he  be- 

nner  knew  of  a  conqueror  in  an-  lieved,   before   inculcated   by   any 

cient  or  modem  times  who  had  ar-  authority   whatsoever ;  *for   at   all 

rived  at  his  end  with  so  few  acts  of  times  the  violation  ©f  liberty  and 

enormity  to'  answer  for  personally-  independence  had  never  beea  de- 

as  Bor^iparte.     He  was  aware  of  fended,  but  uniformly  stigmacizedy 

the  outrages  which  always  attend  by  every  wiiter. 

conquests,  and  as  Bonaparte  was  Mr.  Sheridan  replied,   and  the 

the  greatest  of  all  .conquerors,  he  question  was  put  and  carried, 

had  necessarily  more  of  these  out-  **  - 

nges  to  answer  for  Aan  any  other ;  Many  other  subjects  of  consider- 
but  be  had  less  to  answer  for  on  able  interest  and  importance  were 
the  score  of  inflicting  vengeance  on  discussed  in  parliament,  of  which 
private  individuals,  we  can  give  merely  the  heads,  hav- 
Mr.Canning  said,  the  honourable  ing  already  surpassed  the  l>ounds 
gentleman  who  spoke  last,  and  an  usually  allotted  to  this  part  of  our 
honourable  gentleman  who  pre-  volume.  A  secret  committee  hav- 
ceded  him,  had  thought  proper  to  ing  been  appointed  to  consider  the 
enter  upon  a  justification  of  the  state  of  the  northern  counties,  made 
conduct  of  Bonaparte.  He  was,  it  their  report,  and  a  bill  was  brought 
Kems,qaite  sincere  in  all  his  former  in  and  passed  into  an  act,  after 
endeavours  for  peace— ^uite  sincere  much  discussion  in  both  houses. 
In  die  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  a  friend  entitled  *  A  bill  for  the  better  secur* 
to  the  independeiice  of  nations.-r-  ing  the  public  peace.*  On  the  second 
The  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  reading  ©f  that  bill  in  the  house  of 
C.  Hutchinson)  had  thought  pro-  peers,  lord  Sidmouth  said  he  should 
.  per  to  assert,  .that  no  person  in  an-  briefly  call  their  lordships*  attention 
cient  or  modem  times  ever  merited  to  some  of  the  points  contained  in 
a  crown  better  than  Bonaparte,  the  report.  From  that  it  appeared 
This  was  a  language  which,  he  that  the  open  disturbances  in  the 
would  venture  to  say,  without  mean-  county  of  Nottingham,  which  had 
ing  any  offence  to  tha:  honourable  been  got  under  by  the  vigilance  of 
{^nileman,  would  be  ridiculous,  if  the  magistrates,  had  extended  them- 
»t  was  not,  from  the  immorality  of  selves  to  other  counties.  A  most 
it,  highly  dangerous.  Hitherto  dangerous  spirit  of  disaffection  was 
usurpers  had  not  reaped  in  their  manifested  in  associations  by  dele- 
own  persons  the  fruits  of  their  gates,  in  the  levying  of  contribu- 
csurpation ;  their  posterity  might  tions,  and  the  exacting  of  payments 
after\rards  reap, those  fruits,  when  from  the  loyal  and  peaceable  sub- 
ihe  deeds  of  their  ancestors  were  jects,  in  binding  tliemselves  by  a 
jn  a  great  measure  forgotten ;  but  tremendous  oath,  and  proceeding 
it  remained  for  the  present  age  that  to  acts  of  open  violence,  ransacking 
the  usurper  himself  should  not  only  the  houses  of  the  loyal  for  arms 
reap  the  fruits  of  his  usurpation,  and  ammunition.  Their  movements 
but  that  he  should  be  crowned  with  were  conducted  by  divisions  and 
the  applause  of  his  contemporaries,  sections,  and  assjimed  the  appear- 
Tliis  was  certainly  a  new  strain  of  ance  of  regular  organization.  He 
morality  in  tliis  country,  and  one  ^  was  surprised  to  see  a  smile  on  the 
from  which  the  most  dangerous  countenance  of  a  noble  lord  oppo- 
comequences  might  follow.   It  was  site,  (lord  Holland),  who  vras  the 

ornament 
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ornament  of  the  bench  on  which  he 
sat :  this  surely  was  not  a  subject 
for  derision :  and  his  noble  friend 
might  feel  nimself  perfectly  tran- 
quil in  the  metropolis,  surrounded 
,  by  all  kinds  of  protection ;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  describe  the  alarm, 
the  painful  anxiety,  which  had  been 
experienced  by. numbers  of  most 
respectable' persons  in  the  disturbed 
districts.    A  calm  had  not  yet  been 
produced.     Only  yesterday's  post 
brought  accounts  of  a  respectable 
old  man  of  seventy,  in  the  west 
nding   of  Yorkshire,    having  his 
house  entered,  his  ai-ms  taken  away, 
and  himself  so  much  maltreated 
that  his  life  was  in  danger.    As  he 
had  heard,  with  regret,  of  reflec- 
tions cast  on  the  magistracy  of 
those  counties,  he  thought  it  only 
justice  to  assert,  that  their  conduct 
bad  in  general  been  most  exem- 
plary; and  he  could  not  let  that 
opportunity  pass  without  bearing 
bis  testimony  to  the  conduct  of 
general  Maitland,  whom  he  was 
proud  to  call  his  friend,  and  who, 
m  the  command  with  which   he 
was  intrusted,  had  acted  with  a 
delicacy,  an  intelligence  and  dis- 
ciTtion,  not  to  be  exceeded.     He 
trusted  that  the  abundant  harvest, 
of  which  we  had  the  prospect,  and 
the  full  employment  likely  to  be 
given  to  our  manufacturers,  not- 
withstanding present  appearances, 
would  do  much  to  allay  the  spirit 
of  disaffection;  but  in  t)ie  mean 
time  the  powers  of  the  present  bill 
**    were  absolutely  necessary.    He  re- 
gretted that  its  enactment  should 
be  delayed  a  single  day,  because  he 
knew  the  feelings  of  multitudes  of 
most  respectable  men  in  tlie  dis- 
turbed districts,  who  were  anxiously 
looking  to.  it  as  a  means  of  se- 
curity. 

Lord  Grosvenor  said,  though  he 
did  not  mean  to  oppose  the  bul;  he 


wished  it  to  be  delayed  for  some 
time.  The  recall  of  the  orders  la 
council  had  already  done  much  to 
give  employment  and  restore  tran- 
quillity, and  the  agitation  which 
still  remained  woula  soon  subside. 
The  report  of  the  secret  committee 
seemed  to  have  been  drawn  i^ 
by  one  of  the  ministers ;  for,  from 
a  family  feeling,  it  described  the 
.  promptitude  and  alertness  of  go-, 
vernment  where  no  one  else  saw 
it. 

Lord  Sidmouth  contended,  that 
any  further  delay  would  only  en- 
courage the  progress  of  assassina- 
tion, and  the  destruction  of  pro- 
perty. The  report,  he  believed, 
was  •the  report  of  the  whole  com- 
ipittee,  and  not  of  apy  indiyiduaL 

Lord  Holland  said  he  should  be 
very  brief  in  his  remarks,  because  an 
understandingappeared  toexist,  that 
there  should  be  only  one^  discussion 
on  the  bill ;  and  it  suited  some  noble 
lords  that  it  should  be  deferred  to  an- 
other stage.  But  he,  for  one,  wished 
to  be  understood  as  opposing  the 
principle  of  the  bill  in  ioto.    On  one 
part  of  the  noble  viscount's  speech 
be  felt  it  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words.     He  had  not  treated  the 
calamities  and  anxieties  of  indivi- 
duals with  derision,  as  the  noble 
lord  seemed  to  imagine;  nothing 
could  be  further  from  his  diouehts ; 
but  he  had  not  been  able  to  collect, 
from  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord, 
a  single  argument  to  show  the  neces- 
sity of  such  extraordinary  powers, 
die  ugh  he  was  not  unwilling  that 
something  should  be  done,  out  of 
sheer  decency  to  the  noble  lord  who 
brought  down  the  green  bag  with 
so  much  solemnity.     He  was  per* 
suaded  that   the  dangers  of  the 
country  had  been  prodigiously  mag* 
nified. 

Earl  Stanhope  never  would  con* 
sent  to  pass  a  bill  hostile  to  the 

coQStitutiony 
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conslltutiDn,  without  evidence  of  its  resslutions  relating  to  the  finances 

necessiiy.   The  committee  had  eia-  of  the  country,  from  which  he  in- 

mifted  no  parole  evidence,  and  two  ferred  that  it  was  the  bounden  duty 

petitions  aeainst  the  bill  had  been  of  ministers  to  practise  the  most  ri- 

piesented  that  very  day. — The  bill  gid  (Economy,  and  to  endeavour  to 

was  however  passed,    though  not  procure  to  the  people  the  blessings 

'Without  a  steady  opposition  from  of  peace.ai  the  onlyefiectualmeaos 

•yeral  members.  fX  relieving   the   burdens   of  the 

Lord  Holland,  in  a  most  nervous  counti  y. 
uid  eloquant  speech,  brought  in  a        Mr.  Tiemey,  by  way  of  atnend- 

bill  to  correct  and  refbrm  the  ap-  ment,  moved  another  series  of  Te- 

pliMtion  of  iiiformaiions  ex  oJUio ;  solutions  in  their  stead,  contending 

he  said  this  was  the  more  neccisary,  that  nothing  but  strong  measure* ' 

M  these  kind  of  prosecutions  had  of  finance  could  save  uie  coilntry 

cotuiderably  increased  of  late.   In  from  Toin. 

mm  years  from  ISOO  there  had        The  chancellor  of  the  exthetjuer 

been   but   15    informations   filed  i  said  that  the  country  was  embarked 

whereas  in   the  three  later  years  in  such  a  scale  of  eicpence  that  it 

there  bad  been  42;  and  of  these  15  would  be  imprudent  to  attempt  to 

bid  never  been  tried.    He  refcired  carry  the  war  taxes  to  any  thing   ' 

to  the  case  of  an  individual"  who  like  a  corresponding  amount.     A 

bad  three  of  these  £K  o^cio  informa-  tai  on  capital  had  been  attempted 

tions  filed  against  him;  of  which  in  other  countries,  and  had  been 

only  one  had  been  proceeded  in,  found  very  productive ;  perhaps  it 

W  in  that  he  was  asquitted  ;  but  might  be  advisable  to  propose  a  lai 

the  expense  to  him  had  been  296/.  on  capital  in  lieu  of  part  of  the  in- 

!&■.  Iiy.  come  tax.    He  moved  the  previous 

Lord  Ellenborough  replied  in  his  question  on  the  resolufious  of  sir 

tisoal  style,  and  moved  that  tiie  bill  Thomas  Turton  and  Mr.  Tiemey, 

be  rejected,  which  it  was,  though  which  was  carried, 
the  mover  was  ably  supported  in         The  parliament  was  prorogued 

bis  arguments  by  lord  Ersktne  and  on  the  31sl  of  July,  with  a  speech 

other  noble  lords.  to  both  houses,   delivered  by  the- 

Sir  Thomas  Turton  introduced,  lord  chancellor,  and  which  will  be 

bj  amost  able  speech)  a  number  of  found  among  the  Public  Papers.   ' 


VI. 

'cnt  toiih  reipcct  t»  Mr.  Perceval 
ried  as  the  PerioJ  for  latlng  of 

slill  retain  their  Hopes  of  (omiitr 
e  with  the  Court  Parly — Aiuk- 
S  the  Opposition  are  placed^-Ex- 
•  Prince— their  Diiappointmeni^ 

of  the  Nation  •with  rapid  to  the 

for  his  youthful  Folliu,  hut  do  not 

entertain 
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entertain  very  sanguine  Notions  either  cf  his  Taietits  or  of  his  pofitieal  Csn* 
sistency — The  Regent  takes  no  Step  tonvard  the  Arrangement  of  a  Mtnistry 
iiil  the  Restrictions  are  very  fuarly  expiring — His  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Tork 
'— Remarks  on  his  not  communicating  directly  txAth  his  old  Priends-^On  the 
Manner  in  which  Lord  GrenvtUe  is  mentioned  in  the  Letter^^^On  the  Letter 
itself  as  indicating  a  Change  in  his  political  Opinions-^^Oh  the  probable  Sit' 
ceriiy  of  his  fVish  to  take  Lords  Gj-ey  and  Grenville  into  Povter^^The  Af>' 
inver  of  these  Nohtemen-r- Remarks  upon  it-^^Peelings  of  the  Nation  on  Mf. 
PercevaPs  being  retained  in  Powers— 'Little  Sympathy  for  the  Oppositions^ 
Resolutions  and  Petition  of  the  tavery-^ Instruct  their  Kefresentatives — Re- 
marks  on  their  Proceedings— their  Address  not  received  on  the  Tbrone-^Prt* 
ceedings  of  the  Common  CounciL 


A 


S  the  period  approache^^  at 
which  the  restrictions  on  the 
prince  regent  were  to  germinate, 
the  curiosity  and  interest  of  the 
JHiblic  in  general  were  strongly  ex^ 
cited ;  while  the  expectations,  the 
hopes,  tlie  apprehensions,  and  the 
fears  of  the  different  political  par- 
ties were  respectively  roused,  ac- 
cording to  the  I'ght  in  which 
they  viewed  the  conduct  that  the 
prince  had  pursued  while  his  powers 
Were  limited  and  restricted,  and  the 
inferences  which  they  drew  from 
that  conduct. 

It  was    well  known  that  when 
the  prince  had  resolved  to  continue 
Mr-  Perceval  as  prime  minister,  he 
had  considered  himself  as  acting 
solely  as  his  father's  agent;   and 
had expfessly  declared,  that  a  regard 
to  his  father's  plans,  and  what  he 
might  reasonably  suppose  would 
have  been  his  wishes,  had  alone 
prompted    him  to  this    measure. 
These  motives  had  not  only  been  ex* 
pressly  and  completely  laid  open  to 
Mr.  Perceval  when  the  prince  com- 
municated to  him  his  wishes  that  he 
would  continue  in  power,  but  every 
opportunity  seemed  to  be  taken  of 
conveying  ro  Mr.  Perceval's  appre- 
hension and  feeHnjs  (in  a  manner 
he  could  not  misunderstand,  and 
which  must  have  been  sufficiently 
^'rating  and  humiliating  to  him) 
the  prince's  dislike  of  him,  and  j:- 


tachment  to  his  old  political  and 
personal  friends. 

Only  a  very  few  months  elapsed, 
howevfer,  before  it  was    strongly 
rumoured  tliat  the  regent's  feelings 
and  conduct  towards  Mr.  Perceval 
were  undergoing  a  change ;   and 
this  rumour  gained  strength :  and 
at  last  appealed  to  such  open  and 
unequivocal  proofs,  that  it  could 
no  longer  be  doubted.      Still  the 
old  friends  of  the  prince  clung  td 
the  hopes  they  had  so  long  and 
fondly  cherished  ;  still  they  expect- 
ed, and  declared  openly  that  they 
expected,  that  the  prince   w<5uld 
choose  them  as  his  ministers,  when- 
ever he  could  act  of  his  own  entire 
free   will.      As,    however,    there 
were  instances  of  his  public  con- 
duct, and  proofs  of  his  forming  an 
attachment  to  Mr.  Perceval, — the 
former  of  which  could  not  easily  or 
clearly  be  reconciled  to  his  sup- 
posed whig  principles,  and  the  lat- 
ter were    undoubtedly    indicative 
that  his  dislike  to  Mr.  Perceval  was 
on  tlie  wane,  and  was  about  to  be 
succeeded  by  sentiments  of  a  direct- 
ly opposite  nature ;— his  old  friends 
were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
many  hypotheses,  m  order  to  satis- 
fy themselves  and  the  public  that 
they  had  still  reason  to  entertain 
hopes  that  they  continued  the  re- 
gent's favourites,  and  would  soon 
be  his  ministers. — ^\Vith  respect  to 

die 
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the  public  ineastires  which  the  fice  after  the  reitrictjoiii  should  be 
pnoce  parsued,  there  was  not  much  taken  off ;  but  therr  aciions  did  not 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  them :  correspond  with  their  language ; 
the]'  were  the  mt^sures  of  hi^  mi-  and  it  vrnf.  generally  supposed,  loDff 
Dixten,  not  his  own.  He  sanctioned  before  this  period  arrived,  that  their 
ihem,  indeed,  but  he  did  not  ap-  apprehensions  on  this  point  had 
pTOTc  of  them  ;  and  he  sanctioned  completely  vanished.  Indeed,  tbt 
ibmii  only  because  in  bis  actions  as  change  in  the  prince's  sentimenti 
regent,  he  wished  entirely  to  lose  and  behaviour  to  them,  on  which, 
sight  of  his  own  opinions  and  prin-  of  course,  they  rested  their  hopes, 
ciples,  and  to  conduct  himself  sole-  was  growing  daily  more  decidedly 
!y  and  most  siricdy  on  the  rules  he  marked,  and  more  openly  dis- 
uiddown, — viz.  as  the  agent  of  his  played:  from  complete  dislike, 
li^er.  But  his  old  friends  went  manifested  not  in  the  most  digni- 
tiirther  in  explanation  and  defence  fied  or  decorous  manner,  he  xra- 
of  his  public  conduct }  and  the  na-.  dually  passed  to  endurance  ;  from 
tion  in  general,  at  first,  were  dls-  mere  endurance,  to  something  like 
posed  to  go  along  with  them  :  for  interest  and  attachment ;  and  h^ 
although  the  regent,  in  what  might  not  the  change  been  rather  too 
Hfictly  and  properly  be  considered  rapid  and  violent,  and  the  charac- 
as  the  continuation  of  his  father's  ter  of  the  prince  not  such  as  ju£tt- 
measures,  put  himself  completely  fied  secure  and  complete  depend- 
into  the  hands  of  his  ministers,  and  ence,  it  might  fairly  ^ave  been  io- 
did  not  even  ei:press  a  wish  to  have  ferred,  some  time  before  the  «• 
awillof  his  own,  ret,  in  other  cases  strictions  ceased,  that  the  opposia 
of  a  less  important  nature,  he  ma-  tion  and  the  .prince  were  sundered 
nifested  his  attachment  to  his  old  for  ever  ;  and  that  Mr.  Perceval 
principles.  As  these  instances  were  would  continue  his  minister,  and 
rjthet  (ought  after  by  him,  than  Mr.  Perceval's  polities -would  be- 
merely  taken  advantage  of  when  come  his  politics, 
tbey  occurred,  and  as  they  were  As  might  naturally  be  expected* 
cm^oyed  in  the  most  open  and  de-  the  feelings  and  language  of  the 
dsive  manner  to  publish  to  the  na-  court  party  changed,  as  the  change 
lion  his  sentiments  and  feelings,  it  in  the  prince  became  more  marked 
was  very  natural  for  his  old  fnends,  and  evident :  his  fbrmer  whig  prin- 
ind  for  the  country  at  large,^  to  re-  ciples  were  forgotten,  or  they  were 
^rd  them  as  proofs  of  his  adhe-  ascribed  solely  to  the  influence  of 
fence  to  the  political  doctrines  in  those  men  to  whom,  in  the  blind 
which  he  had  been  brought  uo.  and  warm  confidence  of  youth,  he 

It  was  remarked,  however,  at  had  given  up  his  mind, and  con- 
duel.  He  was,  however,  now  aboac 
to  make  ample  atonement  for  the 
venial  errors  of  his  former  life ; 
and  as  that  portion  of  his  life  had) 
in  some  degree,  resembled  the  con- 
duct of  Henry  V.,  while  prince  of 
Wales,  his  new  flatterers  did  not 
hesitate  to  predict  that,  when  he 
came  to  the  throne,  the  same  splen- 
dour of  public  success,  the  same 
R  2  vigorous 
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vigorous  administration  of  affairs*  were  recollected,  and  brought  into 

and  the  same  reform  of  private  con-  contrast  with  tlieir  present  avowal 

duct,  would  be  witnessed  by  an  ad-  and  1}ehaviour,  it  was  extremely 

miring  nation.  difHcult  to  keep  down  the  suspicion 

-  The  opposition  durst  not  allow  that  all  was  not  sincere ;  thUt  they 

their  language  to  be  changed  with  wishefd  merely  to  forward  their  own 

respect  to  him,  whatever  change  views  and  plans ;  and  that  as  soon 

their  sentiments  and  hopes  mignt  as  they  perceived  that  the  regent 

have  undergone :  till  the  period  ar-  was  cool  or  averse  towards  tnem, 

rived  when  the  restrictions  ceased»  they  would  change  their  language 

it  was  prudent  in  tliem  still  to  con-  and  conduct  towards  him.     This 

tinue  the  language  of  flattery  and  latter  expectation,   or,  conjecture, 

expectation ;  but  tlie  sore  and  awk-  however,  was  not  immediately  or 

ward  manner  in  which  they  eluded  fully  verified  s  for  it  must  be  ac- 

or  rebutted  the  proofs  of  his  attach-  knowledged,  that  long  after  the 

ment  to  Mr.  Perceval,   and    the  whig  party  had  ceased  to  Entertain 

slights  he  put  upon  his  own  party,  any  hopes  that  the  prince  would 

and  the  laboured  though  unsuccess-  take  them  into  power, — and  when, 

ful  attempts  which  they  made  to  In  consequence  of  their  disappoint- 

convince  the  world  that  they  still  ment, '  they  had  indulged  tn  bitter 

expected  to  be  his*  ministers,  suffi-  and    sarcastic    language    towards 

eiently  indicated  the  state  of  their  him,  and  witli  more  rancour  than 

feelings,  and  the  bitter  disappoint-  prudence  had  endeavoured  to  re- 

ment  under  which  they  writhed.  venge  themselves  upon  him,  for 

There   was,  ^however,   a  third  blasting  their  hopes  and  forssiking 

party  in  the  nation,  who  were  likely  his  old  principles  and  friends^— even 

to  experience  a  still  more  bitter  dis-  at  this  time,  sir  Francis  Burdett  and 

appomtment  than  was  to  be  the  lot  his  party  (tho\j^h,  if  they  were  sin* 

of  the  regular  opposition.     This  cere  in  their  expectations  of  the  line 

party  consisted  ot  sir  Francis  Eur-  of  conduct  which  the  regent  would 

dett  and  his  friends.    Il  is  not  easy  pursue,  their  disappointment  must 

to  perceive  on  what  ground  they  have  been  more  extreme  and  bitter) 

had  built    their    expectations,   or  still  continued  to  indulge  the  hope 

whether    they    actually    indulged  that  he  would  recover  himself,  for- 

them  ;  but  they  openly  and  lordly  '  sake   the   political   principles  and 

expressed  their  hopes,  that  when  conduct  of  his  father,  dismiss  his 

the  prince  became  unrestricted  re-  father's  ministers,  and  pay  atten- 

gent,  he  would  favbur  their  darling  tion  solely  to  what  they  represented 

scheme  of  parliamentary  reform,  as  the  wishes  and  tlie  real  interests 

Viewing  him  as  friendly  to   this  of  the  nation, 
measure,  they  were  loud,  unequi-'       Such  was  die  state  of  political 

vocal,  and  almost  violent,  in  his  feeling,  the  nature  and  tendency  of 

praise;  and  theix^nduct  was  sUch  political  expectation,  with  regard 

as  to  have  almost  a  ridiculous,  or  a  to  the  prince,  among  the  three  great 

suspicious  effect :   for  when  those  parties  in  parliament :   it  is  not  so 

men    were    seen   applauding    the  easy  to  ascertain  and  describe  the 

prince,   and    outvymg    the   court  feelings  and  expectations  of  the  na- 

party  in  their  expressions  of  zeal  tion  at  large  on  this  interesting  .and 

and    attachment  to  royalty,  and  important  subject.    Theprmcebad 

thei*-  former  principles  aiid  conduct  for  a  long  time  certainly  been  re- 
garded 
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%iiddd  by  them,  with  every  wish 
to  believe  him  both  intelligent  .and 
radically  good  principled  ;  and 
candour,  which  with  the  British 
nation  is  very  cheerfully  and  libe- 
rallf  spread  over  the  follies  and 
faults  of  their  sovereigns,  had 
ascribed  the  behaviour  and  dispo- 
sitions in  his  youth,  which  they 
could  not  approve,  to  the  natural 
leniency  of  that  period  of  life,  en- 
couraged by  bad  ekample,  and  sti- 
mulated by  bad  advisers.  The 
manner.! n  which  he  had  been  treat- 
ed by  his  royal  father  also  pleaded 
with  them  as  an  apology  for  his 
fiults:  he  had  been  kept  with 
something  very  like  jealousy  and 
suspicion,  from  all  participation  m 
public  business  ;  no  care  had  been 
taken  to  form  those  habits  of  atten- 
tion and  application,  which  it/Woukl 
be  necessary  to  call  into  immediate 
and  active  service  as  soon  as  he 
ihotdd  succeed  to  the  tlirone.  The 
nation  recollected,  that  when  he 
had  offered  to  fie;ht  at  the  head  of 
his  regiment  for  iiis  count!ry,  on  ih  ^ 
alarm  of  an  invasion,  his  offer  Ir^d 
been  haughtily  and  sullenly  re-^ 
pulsed;  they  recollected  all  these 
things  (  and  determined  to  abstain 
from  all  severe  censure,  if  while 
sovereign  or  regent  he  did  not  dis- 
cover those  regular  habits  and  that 
attention  to  busint-ss  which  had  di- 
stinguibhcd  his  father. 

But  whHe  they  were  disposed  to 
"▼erlook  or  pardon  much,  they  had 
liniits  to  their  candour.  They  re.i- 
•cnably  supposed,  that  tlie  events 
cf  the  French  revolution  had  read 
to  sovereigns  and  piinces  such  a 
lesson,  as  would  indelibly  impress 
on  their  conviction  'and  memory 
the  absolute  necessity  for,  at  least, 
a  decorous  line  of  life.  This  lesson, 
^ejr  hoped,  would  counteract  in 
anme  degree  the  habits  of  dissipa-r 
lion  or  idleness,  which  a  youth  who 


had  been  neglected^had  formed  and 
indulged.  The  appearance  of  pro. 
priety  and  decorum  they  expected 
from  tlieir  sovereign,  even  if  they 
actually  did  .not.  exist :  on  these 
points  they  were  disposed  also  to 
be  rath/sr  .strict  in  their  expecta« 
lions,  from  another  cause.  His 
majesty  had  always  been  distin- 
guished for  propriety  of  domestic 
and  private  conduct ;  and  his  un« 
popularity  had  been  often  redeemed 
or  lessened  by  the  recollection  of 
his  virtues  as  a  fatherland  a  hus* 
band ;  and  the  regularity,  tempe- 
rance, and  decorum  which  he  dis« 
played  as  a  man.  On  tlie  whole, 
therefore,  the  nation  (ihoueh,  as 
has  been  remarked,  strongly  dis- 
posed to  regard  their  sovereigns 
w«:h  a  candid  eye,  and  to  make  al- 
lowance for  their  follies  and  foibles) 
tried  the  prince  by  rather  a  severe  • 
test,  when  they  applied  to  him  the 
example  of  his  father,  and  expected 
that  the  calamities  and  disgrace  - 
which  the  French  revolution  had 
shed  on  most  of  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe,  would  dispose  and  en* 
able  him  to  break  the  fetters  of 
habits  long  fv)rmed,  and  at  his  time 
of  life  become  almost  a  second 
nature. 

Such  mav  he  rccrarded  as  the 
feelings  of  the  reflecting  ;iud  con* 
siderate  part  of  the  nation  with  re- 
spect to  the  prince:  with  thc-i 
feelings,  they  were  more  inclined  to 
approve  than  censure  his  conduct 
in  retaining  Mr.  Perceval  in  his 
ministry,  when  he  first  becjune  re- 
gent :  they  looked  upon  ij  as  a 
proof  and  instance  of  more  regard 
to  his  father's  memory  (for  he 
might  almost  be  considered  as  dead 
to  all  the  purposes  of  public  life) 
than  they  had  expected  from  the 
son.  Such  of  the  nation  as  were 
attached  to  the  principles  and. con- 
duct of  Mr.  Perceval,  of  coarse  had 
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hn  additional  ih<)tire  for  applaud- 
ing the  pr'mce  fot  not  changing  his 
facer's  ministers*    But  even  that 
part  of  it  who  were  disposed  ro  con- 
demn the  measures  which  had  been 
pursired  during  this  king's  reign* 
and  the  principles  on  which  those 
ITfeasures  had  been  grounded  and 
jnstiiied,  though,    at   first,   disap- 
pointment and  chagrin  might  have 
irritated  their  feelings  against  the 
frince  for  not  dismissing  Mr.  Per- 
^val,  lyet,  on  cool  reflection,  they 
rafther  approvied  than  condemned. 
They  were  convinced  they  ought 
not   to   consider   this*  action  as  a 
proof,   or  even  a  presumption,  of 
the  plan  ite  would  pursue  when  he 
became  unrestricted  regent;  and 
Hscrihing  it  to  the  motive  which  the 
prince  himself  had  eicpressly   de- 
clared alone  actuated  him — reject 
for  his  father — the  private  charac- 
ter of  the  regent  rose  in  their  esti- 
mation j  while  theyfondly  cherished 
the  belief,  that  the  steadiness  and 
consistency  of  his  public  conduct 
touYd  not  fairly  or  justly  be  im- 
peached.    But  when,  in  the  course, 
of  the  restricted  regency,  the  na- 
'tion  witnessed  his  dislike  to  Mr. 
Perceval  fast  passing  away, — when 
they   'afterwards,-     before     many 
months  had  elapsed,  had  undoubt- 
ted  proofs  that  the  prince  had  ab- 
solutely forsaken  his  old    friends, 
:•  d  thrown  himself  into  the  aims 
of  his  father's  minister  ;  and  when 
it  was  evident  that  the  public  mea- 
sures of,  Mr,  Perceval  were  sanc- 
tioned by  the  regent,  not  merely  in 
the  name  ana  on  the  behalf  of  In's 
majesty,  but  because  they  met  his 
own  opinions,  and  received  his  own 
hpprobation, — all    expressed    their 
extreme  surprise :  while,  iti  some, 
surprise  was  mixed  with  disappoint- 
ment and  vexation  ;  in  others,  joy, 
exultation,  and    hope.      It    may, 
bowever,  *be  remarked;  that  evei; 


those  who  rejoiced  in  the  change  of 
sentiment  which  had  taken  placd  in 
the  prince,  had  thejr  joy  mingledi 
and  occasionally  intemtptedi  with 
apprelienston  and  suspicion ;  when 
they  reflected  on  the  uncalled-for 
and  vehement  proofe  which,  only  i^ 
short. time  before,  the  prince  had 
given  of  his  attachment  to  whig 
principles,  they  «ould  not  keep 
down  a  suspicion,  that  liit  change 
was  not  sincere,  or  an  apprrficn- 
sion'that,  if  sinceiie,  it  would  not  be 
permanent. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  month  of 
February,  towards  the  termination 
of  which  the  restrictions  were  to  ex- 
pire,  approached  and  commenced ; 
and  no  arrangements  appeared  to 
have  been  made  for  a  total  or  e^en 
partial  change  of  ministry.  The 
opposition,  however,  even  under 
these  unpromising  circumstances, 
still  held  but  the  idea  that  the 
prince  would  take  chem  into  power) 
they^rather  rudely  and  imprudently 
called  to  his  recollection,  and  to 
that  of  the  nation,  the  sentiments 
which  were  contained  in  his  celc* 
brated  letter  to  Mr.  Perceval,  when 
he  desired  him  to  continue  m'mU 
ster :  they  contended,  in  the  news- 
papers known  to  be  devoted  to 
them,  and  to  be  employed  to  ex. 
press  their  opinions,  that  it  was  im» 
possible  the  j  rince  could  retain  the 
present  minsters  in  power  ;  that  to 
suppose  so  would  be  a  libel  on  his 
character  ;  and  that  the  more  na* 
tiiral,  as  v»ell  as  the  more  honour- 
able expcctiuion  was,  that  he  would 
with  promptitude  and  pleasure  em- 
brace the  earliest  opportunity  of 
frecmg  himself  from  men  whom  he 
had  retained  in  power  against  his 
own  inclinations,  solely  from  causes 
and  reasons  which  no  longer  exist- 
ed. As  there  is  no  grouno  for  sup- 
posing that  the  regent  had  opened 
(sis  piimd  to  ^Ir,  rierceval  and  hii 

col- 
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colleagues  respecting  the  plan  he    directly  either  to  lord  Grey  or  lord 
mcuit  to  pursue  wheo  he  became    Grenville,  unless  he  hid  intended 
uorestncted  regent,  whatever  infe-  .  that  the  person  so  written  to  should 
rcnce  they  might  have  drawn  from    beco»pe    his   prime  minister,   and 
his  general  behaviour  towards  them,    should  in  every  particular  have  the 
ihey  thought  it  prudent  as  well  as    complete  and  uncontrolled  arrange- 
dccorous  to  prepare  for  their  re-    ment  of  the  cabinet.      But  as  the 
moval :  their  conduct  on  this  deli-    prince  did    not  mean  either  that 
cateand  trying  occasion,  therefore,    lord  Grey  or  lord  Grenville  on  the 
vas  more  circumspect  and  proper    one  side,  or  Mr.  Perceval  on  the 
than  that  of  the  opposition  3  and  to    other,  should  be  his  prime  minister, 
a  person  who  closely  and  narrowly    without  a   mutual  understanding 
waiched  both  parties,  the  suspicion    and  arrangement  between  the  par- 
would  almost  unavoidably  occur,    ties,  he  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
that  Mr,  Perceval  and  his  friends    give  such  a  proof  that  he  wished 
had  actually  more  hope  and  confi-    any  of  them  to  be  his  prime  mini- 
deuce,  in  the  midst  of  their  silent    ster,  as  would  have  been  afforded 
preparations  for  removal,  than  the    by  commanding  them  to  form  an 
oc|>ositicn»  in  the  midst  of  their  ^  administration.      This  plea,  then, 
blastcring  and  avowed  preparations    on  which  the  mode  of  communica- 
fcr  becoming  ministers.  tion  was  justified,  sufficieritly  indi- 

Atlengtli  the  prince  took  a  de-  cated  that  the  prince  did  not  wish 
cisive  step  in  this  important  and  lords  Grey  and  Grenville  to  come 
long  delayed  affair  ;  and  the  cha-  into  power,  because  he  must  have 
ncterof  tills  primary  step,  in  seve-  known  them  sufficiently  well  to 
nd  particulars,  was  such  as  could  have  been  convinced  that,  "unless 
leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  they  had  the  entire  and  uncon- 
cod  and  impartial  persons,  that  he  trolled  arrangement  of  an  admini* 
did  not  wish  the  opposition  to  come  stration,  they  would  not  form  a 
into  power ;   and  that  not  wishing    part  of  it. 

it,  he  had  offered  it  to  them  in  such  But  in  the  manner  of  the  letter 
•I  manner,  and  on  such  conditi'^ns,  to  the  duke  of  York  there  was  an- 
as he  knew  would  render  the  offer  other  proof  (subordinate,  indeed, 
Utterly  objectionable.  In  the  first  to  the  one  just  discussed)  that  the 
place,  instead  of  com ii^uni eating  ,  prince  was  cooled  in  his  attachment 
dir«*ctiy  either  with  lord  Grey  or  to  the  opposition;  and  that  he  in- 
lord  Grenville,  who  were  the  heads  tended  to  offer  tJidm  the  opportu- 
''fitie  opposition  party,  he  ^yrote  a  nity  of  coming  into  power  rather 
letter  to  the  duke  of  Vork,  em-  to  keep  up  appearances,  and  not  to 
powerin/y  him  to  communicate  the  break  the  letter  of  the  promises 
contents  cf  it  to  lord  Grey.  The  which  seemed  to  be  implied  in  his 
^^'7  pica  on  wliidi  this  mode  of  communication  to  Mr.  Perceval, 
comnjuiicjition  was  justified,  af-  when  he  first  became  regent,  than 
iurdcd  an  additional  proof  that  the  because  he  either  wished  or  expect- 
rsgcnt  had  lost  all  desire  of  cm-  cd  they  would  embrace  it ; — after 
P^cymg  the  services  of  his  old  stating  his  sentiments  on  public  af* 
jp.ends.  It  was  stated,  that  accord-  fairs,  and  the  kind  of  administra- 
wg  to  usage  and  etiquette  ia  these  tion  which  he  was  desirous  to  form, 
mntcrs,  he  could  not  have  written    ths  prince,  at  the  very  conclusion 
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of  his  letter,  appears  suddenly  to 
tecoUcct  himself,  and  adds,  "  You 
are  authorised  to  communicate 
these  sentiments  to  lord  Grey,  who 
I  have  no  doubt  wUl  mate  them  knoivn 
to  lord  GrenviSe"  Now,  as  the 
prince  knew  the  close  attachment 
between  these  two  noblemen, — as 
his  owh  observation  and  experience 
must  have  convinced  him  that  this 
attachment  would  prevent  the  one 
from  coming  into  power,  if  the 
Othei;  declined  it,  and  that  the  cha- 
racter and  dispositipn  of  lord  Gren- 
TiUe  rendered  him  feelingly  alive  to 
9Xiy  appearance  of  neglect, — could 
he  have  devised  any  other  means 
more  likely  to  be  efficacious  in  dis- 
gusting or  affronting  lord  Gren- 
ville,  than  this  bye  mode  of  men- 
tioning him  at  the  very  close  of  his 
letter  ?  The  dislike  of  the  prince  to 
this  nobleman  is  supposed  lo  have 
arisen>  in  a  great  degree,  fiqm  the 
very  open  and  decisive  part  which 
'  his  relations  took  against  the  duke 
of  York  in  the  affair  of  Mrs. 
Clarke. 

Having  thus  offered  some  pre- 
liminary remarks,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  th^  consideration  of  the 
letter  itself.-^ [See  Principal  Occur- 
rences, p.  45-7.] 

In  the  cpmmencement  of  the 
letter,  the  prince  states  and  explains 
(be  reasons  which  had  induced 
him  to  be  silent  so  long  on  the  ar- 
rangements he  intended  to  form, 
and  the  measures  he.  in|:Qnded  to 
pursue,  when  the  restrictions  were 
taken  off  his  autliority.  The  ques- 
tion of  catholic  emancipation  had 
been  discussed  early  in  the  session 
of  parliament;  and  as  it  was  his 
ipost  anxious  desire  that  this  im- 
portant subject  should  rest  entirely 
on  its  own  merits,  and  that  ho  ex- 
pectation of  obtaining  or  preserv- 
ing  power   should    influence   Ae 


votes  which  might  be  given  on  that 
occasion,  he  had  hitherto  withheld 
his  sentiments  and  intentions  re- 
specting the  arrangements  of  an 
administration. 

The  letter  ne;ct  adverts  at  consi- 
derable length  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  had  been  appointed 
regent ;  the  motives  which  had  ac- 
tuated his  conduct  at  that  period ; 
and  the  gratification  he  felt  In  the 
reflectibn,  that  in  the  ••  opinion  of 
tliose  persons  for  whose  judgement 
and  honourable  feelings  he  enter- 
tained the  highest  respect  in  various 
instances,"  he  had  acted,  while  re- 
stricted regent,  as  "  the  genuine 
representative  of  the  august  person 
whose  functions  he  was  appointed 
to  discharge*'*  "  A  new  era  had 
arrived  :*'— during  the  short  period 
which  had  elapsed  since  he  w^as  ap- 
pointed regent,  the  most  splendid 
and  decisive  success  had  crowned 
the  British  arms  ;  the  public  faith 
had  been  most  solemnly  and  strictly 
observed  towards  our  allies ;  "  and 
if  character  is  strength,  as  applied 
to  a  nation,  the  increased  and  in- 
creasing  reputation  of  his  majesty's 
arms  will  show  to  the  nations  of 
the  continent  how  much  they  may 
achieve  when  Animated  by  a  glo- 
rious spirit  of  resistance  to  a  foreign 
yoke.** 

Hitherto  there  is  no  passage  or 
sentiment  in  this  letter  which  points 
out  the  line  of  domestic  or  foreign 
policy  whicli  the  prince  wished  to 
pursues;  all  is  general,  and  unob- 
jectionable by.  either  party.  The 
next  senrence,  however,  comes 
more  clofxly  to- particirlars ;  but 
with  much  ingenuity  it  introduces 
llje  developement  of  the  foreign 
policy  which  the  pfince's  admini- 
stration was  expected  to  pursue,  by 
a  reference  to  a  very  popular  topic 
— ihe  war  in  tlie  peninsula.      By 
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(he  introduction  of  thts  topic  so  ex- 
pressly, it  must  have  been  expected 
that  the  opposition  would  be  con- 
siderably embarrassed  :  they  had, 
from  the  commencement  of  the 
peninsular  vrar,  condemned  it  in 
strong  and  unequivocal  terms,  yet 
it  was  so  decidedly  and  generally 
popular,  that  the  noble  lords  to 
whom  the  letter  to  the  duke  of 
York  was  to  be  communicated, 
could  hardly  ground  their  refusal 
to  come  into  power  upon  their  aver- 
sion to  the  Spanish  contest.  In- 
deed, thertf  is  an  expression  in  the 
letter  on  this  subject,  which,  unless 
a  very  loose  as  well  as  a  very  can- 
did interpretation  be  put  upon  it, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that 
the  prince  did  not  wish  lords  Grey 
and  Grenville  to  form  part  of  the 
new  administration,  or  at  least  to 
take  the  lead  in  it,  and  ^ive  if  the 
peculiar  character  of  their  own  po- 
litical principles  and  belief:—**  In 
the  critical  Mtuatipn  of  the  war  in 
the  peninsula,  /  shall  he  most  anxious 
to  awid  any  measure  nvhich  can  lead 
my  allies  to  suppose  that  I  mean  to  de* 
fart  from  the  present  system,*'  But 
tad  not  lords  Grey  and  Grenville 
strongly  reprobated  that  system  ?— 
Had  they  not  declared,  diat  in  their 
opinion  the  British  troops  ought  to 
^c withdrawn  from  the  peninsula? — 
Had  they  not  either  passed  over  in 
sriUcn  and  contemptuous  silonce  the 
victories  which  the  British  arms 
had  obtained  in  the  peninsula,  or 
questioned  their  utility  and  impor- 
tance ? — in  short.  Had  they  not  uni- 
formly expressed  themselves  in  such 
a  manner  whenever  the  peninsular 
war  was  agitated,  as  unavoidably 
led  to  the  belief,  that  if  thty  should 
obt;iin  the  reirts  of  government,  it 
would  be  immediately  and  utterly 
abandoned  ?  By  taking  these  men 
into  power,  therefore,  would  not 
the  prince  be  adopting,  instead  qf 


nvoidtng,  a  measure  which  wonld 
lead  his  allies  to  suppose  that  he 
meant  to  depart  from  the  present 
system.     Even  on  the  supposition 
that  lords  Grey  and  Grenville  had 
changed  their  opinions  on  the  pe- 
ninsular war,  or  that,  since  it  was 
embarked  in,  they  thought  it  right 
and  expedient  to  continue  the  con- 
test ; — under  either  supposition,  the 
introduction  of  them  into  power 
must  have  loosened  the  confidence 
and   faith  which   the  conduct  of 
Great  Britain  had  inspired  into  the 
Spanish  and   Portuguese  nations, 
and  which  naturally  looked  up  to 
Mr.  Perceval  and   his    associates 
alone  for  nourishment  and  support. 
The  conclusion  of  fiic  letter  af- 
fords, if  possible,  still  less  equivocal 
and  accidental  proofs  that  theprince 
anticipated  with  indiflference,  if  not 
with  positive  dislike,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  whig  party  into  power  ; 
for  it  must  have  been  remarked, 
that  though  the  avowed  object  of 
the  letter  was  to  express  the  prince's 
sentiments  respecting  •*  the  an-ange- 
ments  for  a  future  administration,** 
no  arrangement  was  even  hinted  at 
in  the  body  of  the  letter  ;   and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  at  last  intro- 
duced, betrays  such  a  careless  in- 
diiference,  as  is  hardly  compatible 
wiih  any  idea  of,  sincere  earnest- 
ness : — ••  I  cannot  conclude,  with- 
out expressing  the  gracificaiion  I 
should  feel,  if  some  of  those  persons 
with  v/hom  the  early  habits  of  my 
life  were  formed,  would  strengthen 
my  1  rands,  and  constitute  a  part  of 
.  my  government."    His  motive  for 
this  wish  is  then  given  ;   **  With 
such  support,  and  aided  by  a  vigo- 
rous   and    united    administration, 
formed  on  the  most  liberal  basis,  I 
shall    look   with  addit'onal   confi- 
dence to  a  prosperous  issue  of  the 
most    arduous    contest    in    which 
Great  Britain  was  ever  engaged/* 

The 
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The  letter  coDclucles  with  the  pas-  the  persoQs  whom  the  |>rince  wishes 

saffe  we  iiave  silreail/ alluded  to  :  to  form  a  part  of  the  Administra- 

**  lOQ  are  autliotized  to  comma-  tion,  that  they'  cannot  unite  with 

nicate   the^e  ^sentiments    to   iord  them :     theirt  difi^rences  are   too 

Grey*  vho  I^  have  no  doubt  will  many  and  too  important  to  admit 

xn^ke  them  known  to  lord  Gren-  of  snch  an  union.      These  diSt^ 

viBe.''     In  a  postscript  it  is  added,  rences,  in  another  part  of  the  letter* 

that  a  copy  of  tlie  letter  would  they  declare,  embrace  ajroost  all 

be,  immediately  sent  to  Mn  I'er-  the  leadinj^^  features  of  the  prefect 

cevaL  ,  policy  of  the  empire.  These  are  th« 

Th^  prince  regent's  ictter  to  the  only  passages  which,  by  implication, 

idnke  of  York  is  dated  on  the  13th  can  be  fairly  supposed  to  allude 

i>f  Februarys   on  tlie   15th  lords  to  the  peninsular  war;    JAd  yet, 

Grey  and 'Grenville  returned  their  though  thus  renerally  and  vaguely 

ausA'er.    After  expressions  of  gra<.  expressed,    they    are     sufficiently 

li<tude  for  the  condescending  man-  strong  and  direct  to  justify \he  con* 

ner  in  which  the  duke  of  York  Jiad  cjusion,  that  on  this  most  vital  and 

communicated  the  prince's  letter  important  topic  the  sentiments  and 

to  them,  they  briefly  recapitulate  views-  of  the  noble  lords  were  ur^ 

the  firiit  and  principal  part  of  it  i  changed* 

toi  this  they  observe,  they  shall  of-  •  But  though  they  are  thu«  guard- 
ler  Tto  comments  ;  but  supposing  ed  on  the  subject  of  the  peninsular 
tl^esnselves  to  be  alluded  to  in  war,  on  which  they  must  hive  been 
the  concluding  paragraph^  where  senile  they  differed  from  the  na- 
fliie  prince  intimates  his  wish,  that  tion  at  large,  they  dwell  at  conside- 
«ome  of  those  persons  witli  whom  rable  length  on  the  question  of  ca> 
die  early  habits  of  his  public  life  xholic  emancipation.  It  was  be- 
ware formed,  would  strengthen  his  lieved  that  the  prince  had  repeat- 
Tc^yal  highness's  hands,  and  const  to  edly  and  unsou^;ht  declared,  that 
CiXie  a  part  cf  his  government ;  they  this  w^s  a  measure  of  primary  im* 
consider  it  due  to  his  royal  Jii;^h-  portance;  and  the  cathf»lics  cer- 
jwss^Tulto  themselves,  to. explain  tainly,  whedier  justly  or  unjustly, 
tliem^ves  with  frankness  and  sin-  looked  up  to  him  as  the  supporter 
cerity.  The  dilemma  into  whicli  of  what  they  conceived  to  be  their 
it  is  probable,  as  has  been  already  rights,  and  confidently  anticipated 
remarked,* that  the  prince  expected  from  hirr,  as  sovereign,  the  imme- 
they  would  be  iJnown,  by  liis  allu-'  diate  and  complete  enjoyment  of 
*ion  to  the  pcninsul.tj-  wai,  they  tliose  rights.  Under  ihe  inipres- 
contrive  to  elude,  by  not  advc  rting  sion  of  these  circumstances,— con- 
directly  or  specifically  to  that  sub-.  vinceJ  that  the  question  of  catboUc 
ject.  They  state  generally,  that  it  emancipation,  though  pci haps  nDt 
is  impos^bJe  fcr  tliem  to  unite  v/iili  extremely  popular,  was  every  day 
the  present  government ;  tliat  this  forcing  itself  on  the  miiids  of  tlic 
determination  has  been  adopted,  nation  as  one  absolutely  necessary 
after  deliberate,  impnrt'al,  and  cool  for  the  tranquillity  and  s^curitv  cf 
reflection  :  they  disclaim  all  idea  of  the  empire  ;  and  being  tliemsclves 
grounding  it  on  the  principle  of  firmly  and  conscientiously  persuad- 
l^crsofial  exclusion  ;  to  public  men-  ed  that  n6  liile  of  foreign  policy 
sure«  alone  they'have  looked,  and  could  be  long  and  successfully 
on  them  they  dilTer  to  much  with  pursued  while  the  catliolics  were 
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dWc^ettnted  an^  oppressed, — thef 
kcxkoiirahljy  as  well  as  wisely,  dwelt 
with  great  emphasis  and  effect  on 
this  topic. 

Advertifi|^  to  that  passage  of  his 
royal    hv'ehness's   letter  which  re- 
lates to  the  deliberacions  of  parlia- 
nent  on  the  aiFairs  of  Ireland,  diey 
<^lare  it  to  be'  **  a  subject  of  all 
o^rs  important  in  itseU,  and  coo- 
Becttd  widi  the  most  pressing  dan- 
gers.** On  this  subject  they  differed 
iBssenciaUy  from  his  mafesty's  mi- 
nisters;   and  in  thfs.  differeiKe  of 
i^nion'they  were  more  and  more 
coafirmed  by  every  day's  observa- 
tion and  experience.     The  subject 
they  viewed,  not  only  as  important, 
bat  as  urgent  in  the  highest  de- 
gree :  delay  on  it  wonld  be  preg- 
nant with'  present  and  future  dan- 
ger:  they  would  not-  ans^^er  for 
«e  ^iiny  of  the  empire,  if  the  state 
of  Ireland  were  not  immediately 
investigated,  and  if  a  radical  and 
effectual  remedy  were  not' applied 
to   her    grievances    and    misery. 
Thus  deeply  impressed  with  the  ur- 
gjent  importance  of  catholic  eman* 
ctp.ition,  they  should,  if  they  be- 
came his  royal  highness's  ministers, 
as  the  first  advice  which  they  would 
consider  it  their  duty  to  offer  to 
bis  royal  highness,  press  on  him 
the  necessity  of  recommending  to 
parliament  the  repeal  of  those  civil 
disabilities  under  which  so  large  a 
portion  of  his  majesty's  subjects 
still  laboured,  on  account  of  their 
i>eligious    opinions,     «*  Could  we 
(they  add)  even  for  the  shortest 
tinae  make  ourselves  responsible  for 
any  further  delay  in  the  prospect  of 
a  measure,  without  which  we  could 
entertain  no  hope  of  rendering  our- 
selves useful  to  his  royal  highness 
or  .the  country."    The  letter  then 
concludes  with  a  cold  and  formal 
^ A  for  the  ease^  hono|:^ry  and  ad? 


vantage  of  his  royal  highness*^  go^ 
vemment. 

.The  result  was  what  might  na* 
turally  have,  been  expected  from 
the  manner,  tone,  and  substance* 
both  of  the  regent's  letter,  anfl  of 
the  answer  of  lof  d^  Grey  and  Gren- 
ville.     The  regent  had  done  what 
he  considered  it  his  duty,  rather 
than  what    inclination    prompted 
him  to  do,  by  offering  to  include 
some  of  his  old  friends  in  the  mini- 
fiterial  arrangements :  they  had  de^ 
dined  the  offer ;  that  he  deserted 
them,  therefore,  was  not  his  fault ; 
at  least  it  was  hoped  and  expected 
that  th^  nation  would  pardon,  ii 
they  did  not  absolutely  justify,  the 
priiice's  conduct  on  this  occasion. 
He  had  indeed  separated  himself 
from  his  old  friends,  and  attached 
himself  to  Mr.  Perceval ;    but  he 
had  separated  himself  from  men 
who  disapproved  of  the  peninsular 
war— that  war  which  had  yielded 
such  a  rich  harvest  of  success  and 
glory,  and  which,  both  on  this  ac^ 
count,  and  on  account  of  the  po« 
licy  which  dictated  its  commence* 
ment  and    continuance,    was    ex- 
tremely popular  in  the  British  em- . 
pire. 

Had  the  determination  of  fikt 
regent  to  retain  Mr.  Perceval  disap* 
pointed  the  hopes  and  expectations 
only  of  the  opposition  and  of  their 
friends,  it  is- highly  probable  that  it 
would  have  been  passed  over  without 
much  notice  or  comment,  and  it 
certainly  would  not  have  excited 
very  strong  or  very  general  dissa* 
tisfaction  ;  for  the  opposition  were 
not  popular.  Their  conduct  on 
many  occasions,  when  consistency 
and  firmness  of  principle  had  been 
looked  for  from  them,  had  been 
vacillating,  if  not  at  .direct  variance 
with  their  professions  aiul  th^ir 
avowed  principles.      Affecting  to 
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glory,  and  to  ground  their  claim  to    formerly  fraught  with  undoubted 
popularity,  on  their  abhorrence  of   and  great  advantage,  might  now 
undefined  and  encroaching  power,    be  prejudicial.   Some  of  them  even 
they  had  in  more  than  one  Instance    went  further,  and  acknowledged 
lent  themselves  to  its  support,  whei^    that  more  mature  reflection,  and 
the^  thus  expected  to  secure  or  re-    iarger  views  of  mankind,  had  con- 
call  the  prince's  favour ;  and  the^    vinced  them  that  the  benefits  of 
had    acted  thus,    when    common    parliamentary    reform    would   be 
sense  and  the  smallest  degree  of   neither  so  certain  nor  so  numerous 
foresight    and    experience    might    as'  tliey  before  hj(d  fondly  antici« 
have  taught  them*,  that  they  were    pated.     By  such  conduct,  while  at 
exposing  themselves  to  tfa^  charge    the  same  time  they  still  held  them* 
of  inconsistency,  witli  no  chancy  or    selves  out  as  radically  consistent;  as 
prospect  of  reaping  any  advantage    the  friends  of  the  people ;  as  the 
from  such  tergiversation.     To  job-    only   party    who    entertained   cu- 
bing and  peculation  they  had  for    larged  and  liberal  political  views, 
many  years    declared  themselves    and  on  whom  alone  the  interests 
decided  and  violent  enemies  ;   and    and  happiness  of  the  country  could 
yet  in  the  affair  of  col.  M'Mahon,    safely  rest — they  gradually  sujik 
and  in  other  instances  scarcely  less    into  unpopularity.  The  little  which 
marked,  they  had  been  either  silent,    tlicy  had    done  while   in  power, 
cold,  and  reluctant  disapprovers,  or    (though,  if-  all  circumstances  are 
actual  supporters.     Till  the  period    considered,  candour  will  advance 
when  for  a  short  season  they  tasted    plausible,  if  not  satisfactory,  rea- 
the  fruits  of  power,  on  the  death  of    sons  for  this)  when  contrasted  with 
Mr.  Pitt,  they  had  regularly  come    what  they  had  promised,  and  viewed 
forward  as  the  friends  of  parlia-    in  conjunction  with  their  subsequent 
racntary  reform :  this  measure  tliey    conduct;  on  uhich  we  have  already 
had  held  forth  as  the  remedy  for    animadverted,  had  led  the  nation 
all  the  weaknesses  which  old  age    at  large  to  legard  them  with  indif- 
and  mismanagement  had  brought    ference  at  least,  if  not  with  con- 
on.  the  constitution  ;   as  the  certain    tempt  and  dislike. 
means  of  securing  the  rights  and        On  this  account  their  disappoint- 
the  interests  of  the  people  ;   and  as    ment  in  not  being  intrusted  by  the 
of  such  perpetual  and  paramount    prince  with  the  management  of  af- 
necessity,  that  no   season,  no  cir-    fairs  was  not  sympatliizcd  in  bv  the 
cumstances  could  be  unfit  for  car-    nation :   but  it  was  impossfbfe  to 
rying  it  into  execution:    but  no    separate  his  desertion  of  ihem  from 
sooner  had  they  touched  the.trea-    his   desertion   of   those  principles 
6Urybench,thanonthis,  aswellason    which  had  first  nfSide  thcm'popu- 
other  topics,  their  opinions  under-    lar,  and  which  they  still  professed, 
went  a  complete  and  radical  change,    though  they  did  not'  regulate  their 
This  change,  indeed,  they  did  r^ot    political    measures.      The    prince 
exhibit  to  the  nation  in  all  its  naked    also  had  passed  over  from  a  party, 
deformity  i  they  veiled  it  over  un-    certainly  not  the  favourites  of  the 
der  the  plea,  that  the  ch-cumstances    nation,  to  another  party,  which, 
in  which  the  Briiibh  empire  and    though  supported  by  many  classes 
,  Europe  at  large  were  placed,  were    ai?d  ranks  of  the  community,  was 
so  utterly  changed,  that  a  measure    extremely  obnoxious  to  tliat  class 
•  .  of 
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of  men  who  make  up  for  their  want  ing  from  the  point,  the  whole  of 
of  numbers  and  consequence  by  the  foreign  and  domestic  policy  of 
their  restless  arid  loud  clamours,  the  country  might  relevantly  be 
He  had  also  disappointed  the  hopes  laid  open  and  canvassed ;  and  ^hat 
and  expectations  of  a  very  respecta-  neither  in  their  discussions,  nor  in 
ble  and  well  meaning  class,  not  the  resolutions  which  they  might 
aumerous,  indeed,  and  more  re-  form,  could  there  be  much  con<- 
markable  for  their  good  principles  nexion  or  unity  of  subject, 
and  good  intentions,  than  for  the  The  meeting  was  opened  by  a 
profoundness  of  their  views,  or  the  long  speech  from  Mr.  Waithman, 
practicability  of  their  schemes:  in  the  course  of  which  he  contrived, 
these  men  had  fondly  looked  for-  with  no  small  degree  of  ingenuity 
ward  to  the  period  when  the  prince  and  success,  to  touch  upon  all  the 
should  ascend  the  tlirone,  as  the  real  and  supposed  grievances  of  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era  : —  nation,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro-, 
hewas  to  banish  all  peculation,  cor-  duce  considerable  sympathy  and 
roption,  and  war.  The  Utopian  vi-  effect.  The  hopes  which  the  coun- 
Mons  with  which  their  imagination  try  had  entertained  of  the  prince — 
had  so  lon^  feasted  their  hopes  was  the  eager  and  fond  satisfaction  with 
to  be  realized ;  an4  the  fourth  which  they  looked  forward  to  his 
George  was  to  renew  the  golden  reign,  as  the  termination  of  that 
age  in  Britain.  system  of  corruption,  extravagance. 

These  men  uniting  with  those  grinding  taxation,  and  unnecessary 
whose  views  were  less  pure  and  war,  under  which  they  had  so  long 
patriotic,  determined  to  express  groaned — were  brought  forward  in 
the  disappointment  they  had  ex-  strong  language,  and  were,  per- 
perienced  by  the  prince's  resolu-  haps,  purposely  exaggerated,  in 
tion  to  retain  Mr.  Perceval  and  his  order  that  the  contrast  between 
party.  The  city  of  London  took  what  they  expected,  and  what  they 
the  lead  ;  a  meeting  of  the  livery  witnessed  and  experienced,  might 
was  held  on  the  27th  of  March  ;  it  « be  more  deep  and  striking.  .  It  was 
was  numerously  attended,  and  the  not  a  difficult  matter  to  select  ex- 
proceedings  were  very  interesting,  cellent  topics  for  popular  and  im- 
3S  shewing  the  state  of  political  pressive  declamation  on  this  sub- 
feeKng  in  the '  metropolis,-  The  ject ;  and  these  Mr.  Waithman  di.d 
avowed  object  of  the  meeting  was,  not  neglect.  Mr.  Perceval  and 
*' to  take  into  consideration  the  un-  lord  Casdereagh,  who  had  been 
precedented  situation  of  the  coun-  charged  with  the  unconstitutional 
try,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  act  of  bartering  for  seats  in  parlia- 
might  be  thought  necessary  for  ment,  were  still  in  power ;  the  in- 
promoting  inquiry  into  the  state  of  come  tax  was  not  only  rendered 
public  auirs  ;  for  reforming  pub-  more  severe,  but  was  carried  into 
lie  abuses;  and  above  all,  for  ef-  execution  in  amanner  not  unworthy 
fectbg  a  reform  in  the  representa-  of  the  inquisition  ;  and  what  was 
tion  <M  the  people  in  parliament,"  the  application  and  use  of  the  mo- 
From  this  statement  oi  the  object  ncy  which  was  wrung  from  the  nn- 
for  which  the  livery  were  assem-  tion  in  this  violent  and  oppressive 
bled,  it  will  be  sufficiently  obvious  manner  ?  Was  it  expended  to  se- 
that  much  latitude  was  given  for  cure  or  promote  the  real  interest, 
discussion;  that  without  wander-    of  the  country,    to   improve  her 

agricul- 
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agriculture  and  commet-cey  or  to 
benefit  the  condition  of  her  inha- 
bitantSy  it  might  be  given  without 
much  reluctance;  but  the  direct 
contrary  was  the  fact :  the  nation 
bad  the  mortification  to  see  the 
taxes,  wrung  from  the  hard  hands 
of  honest  industry,  dissipated  in  ex- 
travagance ;  bestowed  on  unworthy 
favourites,— «>on  men  who  spent  it 
in  attempts  on  the  liberty  of  their 
country, — of,  that  country  from 
which  tliey  received  it ;  or  it  was 
squandered  away  in  wars,  neither 
just  nor  necessary  in  their  com- 
mencement, nor  defensible  in  the 
objects  ffor  which  they  were  con- 
tinued, nor  wise  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  conducted* 

From  this  topic  Mr.  Waithman 
passed  to  the  depreciation  of  our 
paper-currency ;  "  We  had  a  fic- 
titious depreciated  paper^currency 
instead  ol  the  sterling  coin  of  the 
realm  ;  and  hence  we  were  in  the 
habit  of  having  forged  notes  thrust 
upon  US9  whicn,  when  taken  to  the 
Bank,  were  detained  from  us,  and 
we  had  no  possibility  of  tracing 
them  back  or  recovering  oui:  losses." 
At  the  close  of  his  speech,  Mr. 
Waithman  described  the  kind  of 
ininisters  who,  in  his  opinion,  could 
alone  save  or  benefit  the  country : 
**they  ought  to  be  men  of  rank,  pro- 
perty, and  character  in  the  coun- 
try, and  who  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  those  sjilutary  reforms 
which  were  essentially  necessary  to 
sav9  it.  If  the  present  ministers 
were  dismissed  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  in  a  set  of  men 
not  radically  different  in  their  prin- 
ciples and    conduct,    the   change 

I  would  be  a  mere  palliative,  not  a 
cure  of  the  evil :  there  must  be 
an  entire  change  of  system:  that 

'  which  was  now  and  had  been  long 
pursued,  would  prove  fatal  tp  the 
country,  by  whonisocver  its' affairs 


were  administered,  lie  tlierefore 
did  not  wish  to  remove  the  present 
ministers,  unless  the  system  itself 
was  abandoned  ;  if  the  system  were 
persevered  in,  he  had  no  choice  on 
the  subject  of  the  men  by  whom  it 
was  to  be  pursued/'  Mr.  Waith-* 
man  concluded  by  moving  twelve 
resolutions  :  the  following  is  the 
substance  of  the  most  important 
of  them. 

That  the  baneful  effects  of  cor- 
rupt and  unconstitutional  influence 
had  long  been  witnessed  with  con-, 
cern  and  anxiety  ;  from  the  opera- 
tions of  this  influence  bad  flowed 
unnecessary  and  expensive   wars, 
corruption,  peculation,  the  increase 
of  mmisterial  patronage,  and  op- 
pressive taxation.      By  the  waste 
.and  extravagance  which  it  had  pro- 
'  duced,  we  had  been  compelled  19 
,have  recourse  to  a  paper-currency, 
which  had  become  greatly  depre- 
ciated, and  which  threatened  con- 
fusion to  the  public  finances,  and 
ruin  to  the  public  creditor.     This 
influence  might  also  be  traced  in 
the  protection  which  it  had  afford- 
ed to  two  individuals,   who  had 
been    charged  with   trafficing    in 
seats  in  the  liouse  of  commons ;  in 
the  refusal  to  inquire  into  the  dis- 
graceful and  calamitous  expedition 
to  Walcheren,;    and  in  the  reap- 
pointment of  the  duke  of  Y^^?^« 
on  all  these  points  the  sense  of  the 
nation  had  been  utterly  and  nio$t 
contemptuously  disregarded.    The 
ruin  of  our  commerce  $  and  th«  in- 
troduction into  Great  Britain   of 
foreign   mercenaries,   formed    the 
subjects  of  the  5th  and  6th  resolu- 
tions.    All  these  evils  the  nation 
had  called  upon  parliament  to  re- 
move ;  but  they  had  C4lled  in  vain. 
Parliament  had  received  and  treated 
with  indifference  and  disdain  the 
petitions  pf  the  people,  while  free 
access  to  the  throne  had  been  de- 
nied 
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m'nl  Aem.  AH  theie  grievancn  "  that  he  considered  himself  a  free 
the  Sib  molatton  ascribed  to  the  man  when  he  entered  parlianyntt 
corrupt  and  inadeqtuite  state  of  and  should  always  so  consider  him- 
die  reptesentation :— this,  [he  great  self;  he  should  atwajs  hear  the 
HKirceof  all  their  calamitiest  they  opinions  of  his  constiiuenti  viih 
confidently  hoped  would  have  been  pleasure,  but  deternnne  fcr  him- 
removed,  when  the  restrictions  on  self}"  and  he  frauklf  told  them  bm 
die  poveri  of  the  regent  ceased  ;  disapjH-ovcd  of  most  of  the-  doc-> 
and  this  hope  they  founded  "  on  trinet  contained  in  most  of  the  re- 
ihe  avowed  hoitilitf  of  his  royal  solntions,  and  could  not  support 
'  bighnesa  to  the  system  so  Icmg  pur*  them.  Alderman  Combe  w:is  of  a 
tte<l,3ndoBhisown  declarations;"  directtf  opposite  opnion  from  sir. 
ihtj  therefore  beheld  with  grief  Willia-n  Curtis,  both  with  re^rd 
ud  astonishment  those  men  con-  to  the  duty  of  a  member  of  p^irlia> 
tinued  in  power,  wbo  were  the  rncnt,  and  with  regard  to  the  rcso*  , 
dnef  approvers  and  supporters  of  Intions  :  "  he  would  either  obey 
tbu  lyttem  which  his  rojal  high-  the  instructions  c(  his  cnnsttfucnts, 
nen  bad  reprobated ;  such  an  event  or  resign  his  teat."  Sir  Charles 
Was  afflicting  to  a  loyal  and  intelli-  Price  next  rose  ;  hut  owing  to  the 
gent  people,  and  portentous  to  the  clamorous  disapprobation  with 
welfanof  the  empire.  They  there-  which  he  was  received,  little  of  his 
fore  resolved  vo  addrets  his  royal  qteech  could  be  heard :  he  disap* 
highness,  representing  their  nume-  proved  of  the  resolutions,  and  in 
roiu  grievances,  and  praying  that  parharaent  would  he  guided  only 
be  would  be  pleased  to  dismits  his  by  his  own  conscientious  opinion. 
evil  advisers,  and  to  call  into  the  Sir  James  Shaw  expressed  similar 
{ublic  service  such  men  only  as  sentiments  on  both  these  poinif, 
were  pledged  to  the  country  to  ef-  but  was  received  with  still  louder 
feet  those  salutary  reformations  so  marks  of  disapprobation. 
imperiously  called  for ;  to  correct  The  proceedings  of  the  livery 
ihose  abtises  and  corruptions  which  on  this  occasion  naturally  suggest 
had  taken  root  in  every  depanment  some  lefleccioiis  on  the  unfLiir  and 
ot  the  state,  and  to  accomplish  tliat  illiberal  in:intier  in  which  they  re- 
radical  and  efivccual  reform  in  the  ceived  the  speeches  of  those  who 
hoase  of  commons  Which  should  opposed  the  resolutions ;  on  the 
Biakeit  truly  spealc  the  independent  doctrine  on  which  Mr,  Waithman 
and  loyal  feelings  of  the  people  ;  founded  his  motion  for  instructing 
»nd  no  longer  continue  the  conve-  their  representatives ;  and  on  the 
*>ent  engine  of  the  sinister  views-  proof  which  the  spirit  and  tendency 
and  corrupt  resources  of  any  mini-  of  the  resolutions,  and  the  very 
iter  for  the  time  beine.  gre;it  majority  by  which  the/  were 

carried,  afford  of  the  independence 
,  and  the  actual  political  sentiments 
,    of  the  livery  of  London. 

Tho-:C  who  espouse  and  main- 
tain what  are  called  whig  princi- 
ples, lay  claim  to  a  greater  share  of 
political  information  and  libsrality 
than  what  they  are  disposed  to 
a;ttiliute  to  iheir  oppoDcnii;    and 
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those  who  go  still  further  than  the  ^ttle  of  friends  6f  liBefty,  is  mM'  * 
whigs  in  their  political  sentiments,  sistent  and  unworthy  of  them,  when 
»— ^o  maintain  tha^  their  object  they  refuse,  to  listen  to  the  argu-* 
and  wish  is  to  restore  the  genuine  ments  of   their    opponents)   how 
British  constitution  by  a  reform  in  much  more  disgraceful  is  it,  when 
parliament,'— assume  to  themselves  they  will  not  permit  their  opponents    . 
the  merit  of  beiiig  still  more  libe-  to  rebut  the  charges  that  they  bring 
xal  and  candid,  and  greater  ene-  forward  .on  these  public  occasions 
nies  to  oppression  and  violence  in  against  their  political  character  and 
every  sort.  They  triumphantly  con-  conduct  ?     It  is  only  necessary  to 
tend,  that  as  the  opinions  they  hold  peruse  the  proceedings  of  one  com* 
are  founded  in  truth,  they  do  not  mon  hall,  to  perceive  instances  of 
require  the  support  of  authority,  this  most  shameful   and   illiberal 
much  less  of  authority  backed  by  conduct.    A  city  orator  steps  for- 
bribesand  threats;   that  truth* re-  ward,  and  accuses  his  representa* 
quires  only  free  and  open  discus-  tives,  .or  one  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
sion  t^  win    its  way  among  all  with  selling  his  conscience  and  vote 
classes  of  mankind.     But  what  is  to  Uie  minister  of  the  day  :'  he  stig* 
the  fact,  as  displayed  in  all  popular  matizes  him  with  the  most  corrupt 
assemblies :  are  the  whigs,  or  those  proceedings  :    he  accuses  him  of 
who  arrogate  to  themselves  a  still  being  an  enemy  to  the  people  :  he 
greater  portion  of  intellect,  political  thus  not  only  endeavours  to  black* 
pu/tty,  and  soundness  of  principle,  en  and  injuse  his  character,  but  he 
more  disposed  than  their  opponents  exposes  him  to  the  indignation  of 
;^o  listen  with  calm,  cool,  and  liberal  the  populace.  .  All  this  may  "be 
attention  to  free  discussion  ?    Cer-  very  fair  and  justifiable*  provided 
tainly  they  are  not ;  and  we  may  the  charges  are  brought  forward 
therefore  very  fairly  conclude  that  in  an  open  and  manly  manner— -not 
the  opinions  wTiich  they  profess  to  supported   by  mere    declamation, 
-  hold  are  either  tkken  up  at  ran-  and  an  appeal  to  the  feelings  and* 
dom,  and  are  not  the  result  of    prejudices  of  the  audience,  but  by 
inquiry  and   conviction,    or  they  well  authenticated  facts,  and  just 
are  not  their  genuine  sentiments,  deductions  from  those  facts — and 
When  their  opponents  step  forward  above  all,  if  the  accused  person  ts 
to  refute  the  arguments  which  they  allowed  a  candid,  attentive,  dispas- 
have   brought    forward,  why  do  sioniite,  and  full  hearing ;— and  that 
they  silence  them  with  loud  aiid  this  would  be  the  case  most  corn- 
violent  clamour  ?    Are  they  afraid  pletely ;  that    all  this    would    be 
that  their  own  opinions  will  not  granted,  or  rather  offered  to  the 
stand  the    test    of  investigation  ?  accused,  uninformed  people  would 
TlTis  they  dare  not  maintain :   on  be  prone  to  anticipate,  v^hen  their 
the  contrary,  they  ought  to  hold  accusers  are  men  who  are  constant- 
that  the  greater  opportunity  their  ly  inveighing  against  falsehood  and 
opponents  have    to  display  their  tyranny, — who  are  blaming  crovem- 
sentiments,  the  more  the  weakness  ment  for  checking,  contix>Uing,  or 
and  inconsistency  of  them  will  be  preventing  free  and  fiill  discussion, ' 
laid  bare,    and  consequently  the  or  for  condemning  witliout  a  fair 
more  clearly  the  truth  wiU  appear,  and  legal  trial.    How  bitterly  must 
But  if  the  conduct  of  those  who  lay  those  he  disappointed    'who  enter- 
claim  to  the  respected  and. proud  tain  such  expectations  |    how  asto- 1 

nished 
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Itiibed  and  indignant  fnust  they  be,  repel  diem  or  explain  then  away, 
when  thej  perceive  that  the  ac-  ill  moit  caws,  vould  only  fit  diefa 
CTued  are  abioluc^lj  nfnscd  a  pi*  more  stmngly  and  ckxelf  on  the 
tieat  and  valm  hearing ;  that  as  accuwd  t  and  the  catoe  of  troth 
soon  as  ihej  rise  to  eiplain  or  and  libertj,  in  this  a»  in  hH  other 
defend  th^ir  princtpln  or  condticti  cases,  where  open  and  fiill  disdoi- 
lond,  anny,  and  violent  clamour  tion  ii  allowed)  would  be  benefited. 
drowns  their  voices,  and  compels  But  how  contrary  is  the  conduct  of 
them  to  sit  dofrn !  Can-men  who  .the  patriots )  and  by  that  conduct 
act  in  this  manner  really  believe  how  fdainly  do  they  discover  that 
what  they  profess?  have  they  any  they  ore  ignorant  of  the  snperior 
just  and  well  grounded  claim  to  nature  and  privileges  of  the  caulb 
that  saperiority  over  their  oppo-  tbeyespouiel  They  silence  by  da« 
nents  which  they  assnme  to  them-  monr  those  whom  they  accuae  t 
wives  ?  or  can  any  real  beneftt  to  they  thus  not  only  act  unjustly  and  ' 
tbecaQseybichtheyespouseandde-  unfairly  toward*  then,  but  mo*t 
fend  be  eipected  from  them  ?  The  ignorantly  and  blindly  towards  the 
tause  they  espouse  is  that  of  truth  cause  of  truth  and  liberty.  .  On  the 
and  hberty— ^e  canse  which  of  all  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  laid 
others  is  most  rapidly  and  assured-  down  as  a  proposition  imich  on- 
ly promoted  by  liberality,  free  dis-  not  be  denied,  that  nieh  condnct 
ciusion,  and  candour  i  and  which  as  that  which  it  too  often  displayed 
from  BO  mode  of  behaviour  receives  in  popular  assemblies,  by  those  who 
such  a  fatal,  blow,  as  from  violent  ajrcvate  to  themselves  the  title  of 
and  clamOroas  attempts  to  ulence  patriots,  is  unworthy  of  their 
iDvestintion.  cause,  highly  prejodiciol  to  it,  most 

But  it  hsn  been  urged  in  ezcul-    tUibeial  and  unjust  to  their  oppo- 
pation  of  this  behaviour  on  the  part    nents;  and  that  it  affords  a  well 
of  the  patriots  (as  they > exclusively    grounded  presumption  that  their 
term  themselves),  that  it  is  impro-    political  sentiments  are  the  result 
perand  absurd  to  expect  from  thtia     of  mere  feeling  and  prejudice  {  and 
tool  and  dispassionate  feelings  at  a    that  so  springmg,  and  so  exhibitiaj; 
time  when  their  anger  and  indigna-    themselves, such  patriots  can  neither 
tion  are  ronsed  by  the  pntidcal     be  trusted  for  consistency  and  firm- 
profligacy  of  their  representatives,     ness  of  conduct  in  the  hour  of 
Auqredly  poh'iical  profligacy  should    temptation  or  danger,  nor  can  they 
always  be  visited  by  Rnger  and  in-    really  benefit  and  extend  the  cause 
dignaiion;    but  the  fact  nf  such     of  tmth  and  libet^y.     It  will  be 
profligacy    should  ■  previously    be    observed,  in  the  account  which  has 
estabbjhed  on  the  most  undoubted    been  given  of  the  proceedings  of 
and  fiill  testimony.     If  these  per-    the  common  hall,  that  Mr.  Wai'lJi- 
man  moved  an  inttmcdon  to  their 
representatives  to  support  in  parlia- 
ment the  spirit  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  day ;    that  while  sir  William 
Cortis,  lir  Charles  Price,  and  nr 
James  Shaw  declared,  that  when 
in  parliament  they  could  only  vote 
in  the  manner  which  their-jndge- 
trmtl  and  Afiseiencet  approved* 
vfl  and 
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•and  ther^ore  could  not  obey  tbe  and  disadvantages )  and  that  come 

instnictions   of    their  confitituents  roust  be  pursued  which  embraces 

where  they  were  convinced  that  and  secures  the  (greatest  number  of 

•  such  instructions  were  erroneous  advantages*  counterbalanced  by  as 

aldelman  Combe  expressly  stated*  few.  evils,  and  those  of  as  trifling  a 

that  he  should  either  obey  the  in-  nature  as  possible.  The  evils  which 

structions  of  his  coostituentSy  or  are  supposed  to  result  from  a  re* 

else  resign  his  seat.  preseotative  not  obeying  the  in* 

The  question,  how  f^r  a  repte-  stractions  of  his  constituents,  or 

sentative  ought  fb  obey  the  instnic*  which  actually  do  result,  only  ;^>- 

lions  of  his  constituents,  is  one  of  pear    great   and  alarming  when 

considerablie  difficulty,  as  well  as  viewed  through  the . medium  of  po- 

interest  and-  iniportance.    In  a  su»  pubr  prejudice,  and  under  the  Im- 

perficial  and  popular  Tiew  of  the  pression  of  popular  feeling ;  ^ile 

subject,  H  would  seem  to  be  of  easy  the  evils  which  actually  flow  from  a 

and,  obvious  solution ;  and  this  so-  representative  obejing  the  instrnc- 

Intion  would  bo,  that  in  all  cases  a  tions  of  his ,  constituents  aie  real, 

representative  ought  to  be  guided  numerous,  and  strike  deeply  at  the  . 

by  the  instructions  or  the  supposed  root  of  political  liberty,  and  the 

wishes  of  his  cpnstituents.     The  public  tranquillity  and  happtnes!» 

mam  ar^Qient  on  which  this  dis-  The  grand  and  leading  principle  on 

cossion  IS  grounded  rests,  almost  which  the  doctrine  is  buiit»  that  a 

exclusiydy,  on  a  verbal  observa-  representative  ought  to  obey  the  tn- 

iion :  A  mlbmber  of  parliament,  it  structions  of  hisconstituents,  is  this; 

is  said,  is,  by  the  very  appellation  that  there  can  be  no  actual  or  va- 

fiven  to  him,  the  rffretentaUve  of  luable  liberty  where  the  will,  and 
is  constituents :   but  how  can  he  vnshes  ct  tlie  people  are  contra* 
rij^«r<ii/them»unlesshe  acts  as  they  vened;  that  their  will  and  wishes 
would  act,  axid  votes  as  they  would  on  all  the  fundamental  and  lead- 
vote?    But  even  this  argument  will  ing  points  ought  to  be  consulted 
not  bear  out  the  inference  which  is  and  followed ;  and  that  therefore, 
drawn  from  it ;  for  a  representa-  as  it  is  the  right  of  t^e  people  to 
five  (in  the  common  and  l^itimate  express  their  will  and  wishes,  it  is 
sense  of  the  word)  has  some  powers  the  duty  of  die  govcmment>  and 
gtvea  him :   he  is  scarcely  in  apy  more  especially  of  their  represents - 
case,  or  under  any  circumstances, .  tives  in  parlianient,  to  follow  it 
'Stipposed  to  be  entirely  bound  up  vfhen  so  expressed.     This  propo- 
froin  actingaccordingto  thedictates  sicion,  perha^is^  may  be  allow«d  to 
of  his  own  judgement.  In  fact,/ the  be  uneicepcionable    in    a   certain 
duty  of  a  representative  is  to  do  the  sense,  and  yet,  undoubtedly  it  is 
best  for  his  constituents ;   and  if  very  exceptionable  when  explained 
this  is  the  duty  of  a  person  who  is  in  a  definite   and    clear  snanncr. 
appotnied  to  aet  for  another  on  Most  governments  are  n(tw  aware, 
common  occasions,  it  is  certainly  that  where  the  will  and  wjishe^  of 
much  more  the  duty  of  a  memtber  the  people  arc  generally  and    de- 
of  parliament.  dded}y  against  them,  they  cannot 
On  this  pointy  as  on  all -others  of  stand;   they  therefore  endearour» 
practical  policy*  regard  roust  be  By  ndeana  winch  they  have  always 
bad  to  a  oesBparison  of  difficnltiei  in  their  powers  to  ^a  over  the  sen- 

tftnents 
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jfaienti  of  tbe  people,  or  at  least  terests  of  the  nation  at  lai^,  not 

b  dcoce  them,  instead,  as  former*,  the  local  interests,  and  much  \ttg 

ifv  t)ff  proceeding  in  direct  and  vio-  the  tenaporary  and  irritated  prgn* 

fent  o|n)rttidon  to  them.     It  is  also  dices  of  his  own  constitnents  $  and 

tnie»  that  inrhere  die  wishes  and  thongh  a  member  of  parliament 

Anions  ef  the  people  are  opposed  would  be  justified,  on  tne  score  of 

to  the  best  form  of  government,  6r  pmdence  and  policy,  in  withdraw- 

tbe  wisest  and  most  salutary  mea-  tng  his  support  from  a  measure 

sores,  that  form  and  those  measures  against  which  the  nation  at  large 

^  be  oif  lio  avail  in  rendering  bad  set  themselves  in  comp^lete  and 

tbem  contented  and  happy.    But  a  decided  array,— howirer  mnch  he 

^iiibence  ought  always  to  be  made  mi^ht  regret  the  necessity  for  to 

between  the  lotate  establidied  and  doing, — yet  he  certainly  ceold  not 

Mled  opinions  (or  nrqudices  they  be  justified  in  abandoning  a  wise 

tatty  be)  flf  the  people,  and  optntons  and  salutary  measure,  to  which  the 

tiiey  tike  tip  from  the  circumstances  nation  at  large  was  not  adverse^ 

er  impressions   of   the   moment,  merely  because  his  own  consdtuentt 

Maintain  for  a  shokt  time  with  vio-  instructed  him  to  oppose  it. 

knee  and  damour,  and  then  resign<  We  have  hitherto  considered  the 

yith  the  most  complete  apathy  and  question  solely  in  reference  to  tbe 

indifeence.     Are  the  representa.  interests  of  the  nation,  and  to  the 

^▼es  of  the  people  to  be  equally  conscientious  discharge  of  the  duty 

ooend  \ff  the  former  and  the  latter  of  the    representative ;    in    these 

Kt  of  opinions  ?   As  prudent  and  points  of  view,  the  doctrine  that 

.  ^ise  men,  they  will  lay  aside  their  representatives  onght  to  obey  the 

sopport  of  a  measure,  however  be-  instructions   of  their   constituents 

ttfieial  to  the  nation  they  may  be  cannot  be  defended :  if  they  did, 

convinced  it  would  be,  if  they  are  the  interests  of  the  n?  ion  would 

convinced  that  the  popular  opposi*  often  be  sacrificed  to  popular  and 

tion  to  it  is  so  deeply  and  perma-  temporary  clamour,  ana  the  real 

Bently  seated  that  it  will  not  be  independence  and  usefulness  of  a 

^eedily  or  qnietly  conquered.    But  member  of  parliament  would  be 

though  they  may  consent  to  relin-  utterly  destroyed.  None  would  ac- 

<|Q(sb  what  is  good,  certainly  no  cept  the  situation  bnt  men  of  de* 

instructions  from  their  constituents  sperate   and   profligate  principles 

ought  to  induce  them  to  bring  into  and  character,  whose  sole  object 

parliament,  or  to  support  there  by  would  be  to  rouse  and  flatter  the 

licir  speeches  or  votes,  wl^at  they  prejudices  and  worst   feelings  of 

2re  convirced  is  prejudicial ;  and  the  populace :  the  measures  S  go* 

Perhaps  what  their  knowledge  and  vernment  would  be  unstable  and 

experience  of  popular  feeling  and  undignified,  and  the  house  of  com- 

t^Qtiment  leads  them  to  expect  will  mons  would  soon  be  the  contempt 

be  abandoned  by  their  constituents  even  of  the.  men  who  insisted  on 

as  readily  as  it  was  embraced.     In  filling  it  with  such  representatives, 

discussing  this  question,  it  ought  But  the  question  may  be  consl- 

always   to  be  recollected  that  a  dered  in  another  point  of  view. 

needier  t£  parliasnent,   if  be '  is  The  sole  object  of  the  constituents 

anifoos  to  discharge  the  duties  of  hi  returning  men   to   parliament 

his  litoation  completely  and  con*  must  be  supposed  tOi>be,  to  watch 

^^^>AmAj^  Aovia  connder  tliein«  over  and  promote  theur  interests  as 

S2  part 
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^ait  6f  the  nation»  and  their  in*    jured ;  he  can  Ttew«  it  ^^  ^<^ 
terests  so  far  as  they  depend  on    the«e  sources  of  error.   T|ierepre« 
local  circumstances.  It  may  be  ad*    sentative  indeed  may  be  ignorantf 
mitted  that*  with  respect  to  the  last    or  prejudiced)  or  he  may  be  cor- 
class  of  interests*  representatives    rupti  but^  as  it  is  only  a  choice  of 
ought  to  be  guided  solely  by  the  ^vUs,  the  question  isi  whether  the 
wiSies  <k  their  constitueAtSf  for  two    real  interests  of  the  consctttientt^  will 
▼ery  obvious  and  cogent  reasons,    notbe  more  effectually  and  certainly 
neidber  of  which  applies  to  the  first    promoted^  if  thej  are  ihtrusted  to  a 
set  of  interests,  and  which  thefe-    person  of  siipenor  judgement  and 
fore  serve  to  draw  the  line  between    talents,  placed  in  a  situation  where 
what  constituents  ou^ht  to  claim    he  can  obtain  the  best  means  of  . 
and  expect  from  their  representa^    information,  or  if  they  are  kept  in 
lives  and  what  they^ught  not  ;-^    the  hands  of  men  who  can  only  oc- 
and,  on  the  otherhand,  v/hat  the    casionally  examine  them,  and  who 
latter  ought  to.  do  at  die  bidding    scarcely  ever  come  to  the  examina- 
of  their  constituents,  and  what  they    tion  with  adequate  knowledge,  or 
ought  not^     In  the  first  place,  so    with  cool  and  dispassionate  minds. 
Cir  as  local  interests  are  concerned,    If  therefore  the  house  of  commons 
the   constituents   must  be   better    are  to  be  the  real  guardians  of  the 
judges  of  them  than  their  repre-    public  interests,  the  members  of  it 
sentatives  can  be;  for  this  reason,    otght  to  be  allowed  to  follow  their 
therefore,  he  should  be  guided  by    own  judgement  in  all  questions  of 
their  instructions ;  biit,  in  the  second    domestic  and  foreifn  policy:  the 

f>lace,  the  dut)uof  a  member  of  par-    constituenu  indeed  have   an  un- 
iament  to  the  nation  at  large  can-    doubted  right  (and  a  right  which 
not  possibly  interfere  in  cases  where    they  ought  frequently  to  exercise 
die  local  interests  of  his  constituents    and  jealously  to  watcM   not  only 
are  concerned :  he  ought  therefore    to  petition  the  house  of^  commons, 
to  act  by  their  instructions,  because    but  to  inform  their  representatives 
they  are  the  best  judges  of  what  is    of  their  sentimenu :  but  instead  of 
lit  and  proper  to  be  done,  and  by    directing  them  to  vote  in  \l  partj- 
obeying  their  instructions  it  is  im-    cular  manner,  they  should  confine 
possible  he  can  contravene  the  para-    themselves  to  a  statement  of  the 
mount  duty  he  owes  to  ihe  nation,    facts  and  arguments  that  have  in- 
But  where  his  constituents  instruct   .ducod  them  to  adopt  the  particular 
him  on  questions  of  national  interest    opinion  which  they  wish  their  cnn- 
the  case  is  nearly  reversed:  be  must    stituents  to  hold  and  support  in  par- 
be  supposed  to  possess  means  and    liament.    It,  is  possible  they  may 
opportunities  of  informing  himself    be  able  to  brin{]f  over  their  conati- 
on-all questions  of  general  policy,    tuents  to.  their  way  of   thinking; 
whether  domestic  or  foreign,  much    but  if  they  do  nots  they  should  not 
more  extensive  and  accurate  than    expect  them  to  forsake  their  own 
his  constituents  can  command ;  he    merely  in  compliance  with  their  \n- 
can  view  the  subject  much  more    structions;  for  they  may  be  assured 
coolly,  leisurely  and  comprehensive^    that  they  wotdd  not  be  benefited 
ly  than  they  can:  besides,  they  view    by  changing  a  member  -who  voted 
it  only  as  their  particular  pn^udices    on  his  own  cool  and  weil-infonned 
place  it  before  them,  or  as  their    judgement  for  one  wh^    gave  op 
local  interesu  are  promoted  or  in-    what  he  was  convinced  was  true, 
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jvit  aod  beneficial,  v"  compliance 
with  the  clamour  and  violence  of 
popular  feeling  and  prejudice. 

Were  a  judgement  to  be  fprmed 
of  the  political  principles  and  in- 
dependence of  the  livery  of  London 
from  the  character  which  uniformly 
marks  their  proceedings,  when  as- 
sembled in  common  hall,  it  would 
undoubtedly    be    extremely    erro- 
MOtts,   unless    indeed    the    com- 
ooa  and  just  observation  occurred 
and  was   applied   to   theifi,    that 
those  who  are  most  loud  in  their 
professions    are    not    always    the 
most  sincere,  and  that  those  who 
tailc  most  of  the  sacrifices  which 
they  would  endure,  to  manifest  or 
*pport  their  political  principles, 
frequently  flinch  in  a  disgraceful 
and  cowardly*  nianner  when  that 
trial  is  at  hand.    £ven  with  this 
remark  in  mind,  and  applied  to 
die  h'verf  of  London,    it  would 
scarcely  be  expected  that  ^e  men 
vbo   almost    unanimously   repro- 
bated the  conduct  and  principles 
of  three  of  their  representatives;-— 
who  ascribed  all  the  misery  and 
«U»ery,  which  they  insisted  nearly 
overwhelmed  the  nation,  to  the  mea- 
sures of  ministers,  which  measures 
tliese    reprobated    representatives 
Jiad  aniformly  supported  -in  parlia^ 
nent;— rwho  felt  such  an  abhor- 
rence at  the  men  and  their  conduct 
^t  cbey  coold  not  endure  to  hear 
them  speak,  and  thus  permitted  the 
stKngth  aod  vividness  of  their  ab- 
horrence to  drive  firom  their  recol* 
^on  those  principle*  of  indepen- 
<lenceand  liberty  of  which  they  pro- 
mised themselves  the  admirers  and 
upportersi — it  would  scarcely  have 
^n  expected  that  when  such  men 
hzd  an  opportunity  of  electing  their 
members  of  parliament^  they  would 
rctom  the  very  same  representa- 
t^srrryet  so  it  Ijas  been  repeatedly. 
To  judge  froqi  the  proc^dings  of 


the  common  halls,  it  would  be  sup* 
posed  that  all  the  four  members 
for  the  city  of  London  would  be 
returned  of  the  popular  party;— 
that  such  men  as  sir  VV^illiam  Curtis» 
'  sir  Charles  Price,  and  sir  James  Shaw» 
not  having  been  permitted  even  to 
explain  or  defend  their  conduct  at 
the  common  halls,  woujd  not  have 
oflFered  themselves  on  a  dissolution 
of  parliament;  and  that  any  person 
of  opposite  principles,  especially 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Waithman, 
would  have  been  elected  by  nearly 
as  great  a:  majority  as  sanctioned 
his  opinions  a;id  resolutions  in  the 
common  halL— ^A  dissolution  of 
parliament  took  place  this  y^ar^ 
and  we  shall  just  anticipate  the 
events  and  transactions  connected 
with  it,  so  far  as  to  say,  that  sir 
William  Cxu-tis  and  sir  Jamet 
Shaw  were  elected,  and  that  the 
popular  candidates  (with  the  ex« 
ception  of  alderman  Combe,  but 
including  Mr.  Waithman)  were 
thrown  out* 

This  circumstance,  and  it  b  not 
singular  or  unprecedented  in  the 
city  of  London,  gives  room  for  ser 
rious reflection;  and certainlv, when 
duly  reflected  od,  will  not  tend  to 
raise  our  opinion  of  popular  firm* 
ness,  independence,  or  consistency; 
for  it  must  be  traced  to  a  cause  by 
no  means  honourable  to  the  livery 
of  London.  In  the  time  of  an 
election,  the  ministerial  candidates 
of  course  exert  all  the  influence 
which  they  possess,  either  in  them- 
selves, or  in  -the  persons  of  their 
firiends ;  and  this  influence  enables 
them  to  injure,  in  pecuniary  jcon- 
cems,  most  of  those  who  will  not 
vote  for  them.  Hence  those  men, 
who  are  so  loud  and  clamorous 
in  the  professions  of  their  indepeni- 
dence,  and  love  of  liberty,  m  a 
conmion  hall,  are  not  only  silent, 
bat  acquiescent  and  submi$sivei  in 
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the  time  of  an  election.   Jn  a  com-  fiot  bdiere  jtm,  Kncere  id  ih^  pt^t 
mon  hall   they  reprobate   in  the  fession  of  your  principlei»  in  tlfe  re- 
most  unqualified  and  violent  Ian*  probsuion  of  our  conductj^  or  in  the 
guage  their  representatives  for  con*  uistructioas  which  you  give  us»  in 
9tantly  voting  with  ministers :  they  your  public  meetii^s, when  you  mo* 
aKribe  their  support  of  ministers  to  formly  support  and  return  us  with 
interested  motives;    they  do  not  a  great  majority  at  every  new  elec« 
f  cruple  to  affirm  that  conscience  or  tion,    and   throw  out  those  men 
judgement  has  nothing  to  do  with  whom  you  applaud    in  the  very 
theur  parliamentary  conduct :  but  place  where  you  censure  us/' 
that  the  sole  consideration  and  in-  *      But  u  such  conduct  is  inconsist* 
quiry  with  their  representatives  is,  ent,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  re^ 
whether  ministers  will  reward  them  probated,  how  much  more  does  it 
for  their  support  and  votes.    This  desenre  reprobation*  when  the  mo^ 
conducts  which  they  ascribe  to  them  tives  which  produce  it  are  ]aidopen  I 
sn  common  with  the,great  majority  The  unpopular  candidates  are  re* 
of  the  house  of  commons,  they  very  turned,  because  they  have  more  in- 
justly  stigmatize,  as  corrupt  in  the  terest ;  because  they  can  best  pro^ 
extreme,' and  as  highly  injuriousjo  mote  the  pecuniary  advantage  of 
the  be&t  interests  of  the   nation*  the  voter :  that  is,  the  citizens  of* 
They  contend,  and  contend  upon  London  retuili  their  repiesentatives 

eiusible  ground  at  least,  that  if  the  to  parliament  for  the  same  reasons^ 
use  of  commons  were  purged  of  which  they  affirm  lead  these  repre*. 
luch  men,  onlr  the  public  good  sentatives  to  support  ministers  $  and 
would  be  consulted  and  pursued  in  thus  act  in  the  very  same  manner, 
their    debates    and    proceedings :  and  from  the  very  same  motives^ 
they  go  still  further,  they  declare  which  they  reprobate  in  such  vio^ 
that  we  representatives  cf  the  peo-  lejnt  and  unqualified  language*  So  far 
pie  should  obey  in  all  cases  vhe  in-  their  conduct  and  that  of  their  re* 
structions  of  the  people ;  and  when  presentatives  is  nearly  paralleled  | 
their  representatives  refuse  to  eive  but  if  the  examination  be  more  close 
their  assent  to  this  proposition,  ttiej  and  strict,  it  will  appear  that  their 
brand  them  with  the  severest-  cen?  political  turpitude  is  more  gross 
sure  they  can  inflict    An  election  and  glaring ;  their  representative* 
comes  on,  and  the  same  men  are  assert  that  the  measures  of  minis- 
chosen  by  them ;  do  they  not  there-  ters  have  their  approbation  ;   that 
fore  contribute  to  all  the  evils  which  they  are  convinced,  after,  havine 
they  ascribe  to  a  corrupt  house  of  weighed  and  considered  them  v^d^ 
commons  ?  If  their  representatives  that  their  object  and  tendency  is  to 
are  censurable  for  supporting  bad  promote  and  secure  the  real  inter* 
and  profligate  ministers,  are  not  ests  of  the  nation  i  while  they  are 
they'equally  censurable  for  choosinjg^  equally  convinced  that  the  princi- 
such  representatives  ?  are  not  their  pies  and  measures  of  their  oppo- 
representatives  almost  justified  jn  nents  are  inconsistent  with  the  &ta- 
retttsing  to  abide  by  the  instructions  bility  of  the  British  constitution*  and 
of  such  constituents^  even  supposing  would  be  ph>ductive  of  anarchy 
th^  general  doctrine  that  consti-  and  mi^ry :-— iirith  these  convic- 
tuents  ought  to  instruct  their  rqnre-  tions,  tliey  moreover  contend  that 
senutives  weresound  and  beneficial?  thejr  are  not  only  justified  in  giving 
Maytheynotfiiirlyurge — ^«<  Wecan-  their  hearty  and  uniform  support 
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to  ministers,  but  that  they  should  consequence  of  their  not  voting  for 
dcscrre  the  severest  reprobation  if  those  representatives  j  or  onlf  that 
they  acted  otheru'ise.  It  is  not  ne^  then*  circumstances  will  be  ranch 
cessary  to  inquire  how  far  this  injured? — It  can  hardly  be,  in  such 
sutement  is  accurate,  or  whedier  it  a  place  as  London,  that  ruin  could 
wiU  bear  the  test  oif  examination  be  drawn  down  upon  any  great 
and  inqairy  :  there  is  at  least  an  number  of  citizens,  by  any  line  of 
appearance  of  consistency :  the  re-  conduct  which  they  might  pursue 
presentaciyes  vote  and  act  as  they  at  an  election.  They  might  indeed 
declare  they  are  convinced  is  riffht  be  put  to  much  inconvenience; 
and  will  benefit  the  nation : — they  their  business  might  be  lessened  for 
do  not  support  men,  whom  they  a  time,  or  perhaps  regularly  and 
consider  as  the  enemies  of  the  coun-  permanently,  though  where  the  po- 
try,  nor  do  ihey  oppose  whig  princi-  pulation  is  so  nuR^rotts  this  could 
pfes,  and  at  the  same  time  express  hardly  be  the  case  >— ^t  allowing 
tlieir  belief  that  they  are  the  princi-  that  much  inconvenience  would  re- 
pies  of  the  British  constitution,  and  suit,— that  their  pecuniary  circum- 
essentiallyand  intimately  connected  stances  would  he  afiected ;— that 
with  its  purity  and  perpetuity-  they  consequently  would  be  oblieed 
With  this  let  us  contrast  the  profes-  to  change  their  mode  of  fife,  and  to 
MODS  and  conduct  of  the  constitu-  deprive  themselves  of  sbme  of  iCi 
cats :  they  reprobate  the  character  luxuries,  or  even  its  comforts ; 
and  parliamentary  conduct  of  their  still  this  will  aflFbrd  but  a  feeble  and 
representatives, and  yet  return  them  insufficient  apology  for  their  con- 
to  parliamenr ;  that  is,  they  give  duct.  It  proves  that  tliey  ar^ 
those  men  their  support  whom  Siey  friends  of  liberty  and  inde pendente, 
believe  to  be  enemies  to  their  coun-  only  when  they  require  no  sacrifices; 
try ;— while  those  men  whom  they  but  when  sacrifices  ai^  required, 
regard  as  real  patriots,  whom  they  rather  than  expose  themselves  t6 
dTstingoish  by  their  approbation  at  their  endnrarvce,  they  wrll  abai^tlon 
ttllpQolic  meetings,  they  desert,  or  their  principles.  8uch,  a  calm  end 
ipefiectually  support,  when  an  elec-  impartial  view  of  the  circumstances 
tion  occurs.  of  the  case  must  determine  it  to  be  ; 
Can  any  plea  be  urged  in  defence  and^  it  certainly  affords  a  s^utar)r 
or  palliation  of  such  conduct?  Let  lesson^  and  may  teach  us  to  niod^- 
us  examine  the  only  plea  which  is  rate  our  hopes  and  expectations 
brought  forward:  it  is  said  that  widi  respect  to  the allegeid  benefits 
they  must  vote  for  the  x;epresenta-  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  to 
lives  whose  political  principles  and  coincide  widi  the  maxim,  that  be- 
conduct  they  disapprove.  Otherwise  fore  parliament  can  possibly  be  pure 
they  ^ill  be  ruined ;  that  their  and  independent,  it  is  absolutely 
business  depends  upon  these  repre-  necessary  that  the  people  should  be 
sentatives  or  their  friends  j    and  so. 

that  it  will  be  diminished,  if  not  en*  In  consequence  of  the  prince  re* 

tirely  destroyed,  if  they  refuse  their  gent  refusing  to  receive  the  address 

votes :— this    is    indeed    rather  a  of  the  livery  on  the  throne,  another 

strong  case  in  appearance ;  but  it  common  hall  was  summoned,  in 

will  hardly  bear  a  close  and  minute  which,  after  several  violent  speeches, 

inspection.   Is  it  meant  to  be  assert-  resolutions  were  passed,  repeating 

^  that  absolute  ruin  will  be  the  the  grievances  stated  in  the  former 

S  4t  reso* 
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lesoltttionsy  and  another  address 
-was  drawn  up*  The  prince  how- 
ever still  persevered  in  his  refusal 
to  receive  the  address  of  the  liverj 
on  the  throne,  as  hein^  contrary  to 
etiquette  and  estabhshe^d  usage. 
The  livery,  on  the  other  nand,  con- 
^fended  that  it  was  always  custom- 
ary to  honour  the  reception  of 
their  addresses  in  this  manner,  till 
the  time  of  John  Wilkes,  when 
ford  Hertford  die  chamberlain  in* 
Jormed  him  that  his  majesty  would 
not  fos  the  future  receive  on  the 
throne  any.  address,  except  from 
the  body  corporate.;  that  is,  the 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  com- 
mon council ;  the  researches  of  th^ 
.livery  further  ascertained,  that  even 
'  :Mnce  this  declaration  two  addresses 
£ad  been  received  on  the  throne  from . 
the  court  of  lieutenancy. 

As,  however,  these  precedenu 

had  no  influence  with,  the  regent  or 

his  advisers,  the  livery  were  obliged 

^  deliver  their  address  in  the  usual 

•  way  I  but  a  common  council  was 

,^pon  after  assembled  **  for  the  pur- 

.pose  of  considering  the  propriety  of 

.addressing  the  prince  regent  on  the 

distressed  and  embarrassed  state  of 

^the  country ,  and  BTSiylng  for  redrew 

-fif  the  grievances  under  which  the 

.people  laboured ;"— a  long  debate 

.ensued,  in  the  course  of  which,  all 

the  real  and  supposed  grievances 

and  distresses  ot  the  countrv  were 

.depicted  in  strong  colours  by  one 

party; — ^while  by  the  other  party' 

It  was  contended  that  the  country 

.was  in  a  very  happy,  contented  and 


flourishing  condition.    On  a  divt^ 
sion  there  appeared  for  the  motion9d«^ 
against  it  92 ;  leaving  a  majority 
of  6.    This  address,  as  proceeding 
from  the  body  corporate  of  the  city 
of  London,  the  prince  was  obliged 
to  receive  on  his  throne.   This  mor- 
tification, fpr  such  it  must  have 
been,  might  easily  have  been  avoid-' 
ed  by  a  little  acquiescence  in  the 
wishes  of  the  people ; — but  the  com-   . 
mencement  of  the  regent's  govern-, 
ment  had  not  been  popular ;  nothing ' 
had  been  done  to  relieve  the  people 
from  their  burdens;  on  the  con- 
trary, in  the  case  of  colonel  Mac- 
mahon,  a  new  public  d&cer  had 
been    billeted    upon    them ;    the 
civil  list  had  been  increased;  re- 
versions had  been  defended ;  and  all 
these  obnoxious  measures  had  been 
resorted  to,  at  a  period  when  the 
burdens  of  the  nation  were  already 
enormous,  and  their  distress  was 
unparalleled.  These  circumstances 
led  many,  who  wefre  by  no  means 
disposed  to  approve  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  livery  or  common  coun-* 
cii,  and  who  were  convinced  that 
some  of  the  measures  which  they 
reprobated  in  their  resolutions  and 
addresses  were  really  beneficial  or 
necessary,  siiy:erely  to  lament  that 
so  much  reason  had  been  given  for 
complaint  and  dissatisfaction,  and 
by  no  means  to  augur  well  of  a 
reign,  the*commencement  of  i/vhich 
was  greeted  with  a  list  of   griev* 
ances  and  an  application  for  tbtir 
removal. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Siate^f  Parties  at  ibe  Commencement  ^fibe  unrestricted  Rtgency-^Thi  Ministry 
iBvidedr^Lord  fVeliesky  at  the  Head  of  one  part  of  iff  ana  Mr »  Perceved  at 
the  Head  of ^  the  other-^Character  of  Lord  tVeUestey  as  £splayed  in  InSa-^ 
Impurj  into  the  Nature  and  Degree  of  his  TaientS'^-Doubts  resfectihg  their 
UtiJity  in.the  Circumstances  of  Great  Britain''-»Grounds  of  bis  Difference  wtb 
Mr.  Perentali  fartlyfrom  frvoate  and  partly  from  pkblic  Causes — His  State- 
meni'^Examination  ofit^  as  developing  bi$  political  Principles  and  f^iewsiond 
bu  Talents-^Cbaracter  of  bif  State  IPaters  and  Speecbes^^The  Nature  emd 
Extent  of  the  political  Information  which  they  displayr^be  Faults  of  bis 
Styled  Mr,  Canning — F'iew  of  bis  Polities  andTalents—Tbe  latter  compared 
^vith  the  Talents  of  Lord  H^clL'sley-^Tbe  Consideration  of  Mr.  Perceval*s 
Politics  and  Character  deferred — Lord  Liverpool  bis  chief  Supporter-^Cba-' 
racter  and  Talents  of  that  Nohleman'^he  ttld  and  regular  Opposition — 
Lards  Greniille  snd  Grey — Their  Difflrenee  of  Opinion  at  the  Beginning  of 
ibg  Frestch  War^^Potnts  in  which  their  Opinions  have  mutually  approacbed^^ 
Thg  Character  and  TaLnts  of  each  considered — Causes  of  their  declining 
Popnlarity'^Lord  Holland  and  Mr,  fVhithread  between  the  Opposition  dnd 
the  Popular  Party — Their  Cbitracter^-Sir  Francis  Burdett-^MaJfims  of  his 
Party-^Hii  Character.  * 


AS  ibe  period  when  the  vestric? 
tioos  weretaken  ofFtlie  regen* 
cy  may,  without  impropriety,  be  re- 
garded ai  the  cotnmencement  of  a 
Dew  reign,  it  vriU  not  be  uninterest- 
ing or  irrelevant,  before  proceeding 
^  che^nomeratioa  and  discussion 
of  some  of  the  most  important  to- 
pics wluch  came  before  parliament 
during  the  session  of  1,812,  in  a 
general,  brief  and  rapid  manner  to 
appreciate  the  talents,  and  to  un- 
told diepoUtical  principles  an(|  cbn- 
fhict,  ot  the  leading  parties  in  par* 
fiament*  $ome  notice  has  already 
1»een  taken  of  their  political  princi* 
pies  and  views,  in  the  short  prelimi? 
Bary  observations  which  we  offered 
at  the  commencemenc  of  the  last 
chapter;  but  as  these  had  reference 
entirely  to  the  expectations  each 
party  entertained  of  the  prince, 
they  will  scarcely  interfere  with, 
ftod  certainly  will  not  render  un- 
necessary, what  we  are  about  now 
io  lay  bdbre  our  je»ders««rtAt  ^e 


same  time  it  may  be  proper  to  pre- 
mise that  only  the  grand  and  lead* 
ing  points  of  domestic  and  foreign 
policy,  as  supported  by  tlie  difl^r- 
ent  parties  in  parliament,  will 
be  touched  upon,  in  endeavouring 
to  depict  the  nature  and  character 
of  their  political  principles  and 
views;  and  that  in  endeavouring 
to  form  an  estimate  of  their  talents, 
only  the  general  outline  and  most 
striking  features  will  be  given. 

The  ministry  consisted  of  two 
parties,  not  more  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  the  objects 
which  they  endeavoured  to  secure, 
apd  the  means  which  they  lyere  dis- 
posed to  employ  to  attain  these  ob- 
jects, than  by  the  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  their  talents:  these  two 
Earties  did  not  cordially  coalesce : 
ut'^eir  want  of  complete  union 
arose  from  other  causes,  besides 
those  which  were  involved  in  the 
different  views  and  obiects  which 
tbe^  hadf  ^nd  in  the  cUiference  o£ 

their 
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Cheir  dispositions  and  talehts.     At  cbontr]^  would  be  brought  out  of 

the  head  of  one  party  was  Mr.  Per-  the  arduous  crisis  with  safety  and 

ceval;  and  the  person  who  supper  ted  honour-!— but  that  if  Mr,  PerccTal 

him  with  nx>st  steadiness,  and  in  were    continued    at  the  head  of 

Uif  most  useful  and  eiiectual  man-  au&irs,  salety  migkc  perhaps  be  se- 

iiert  if  not  with  any  remarkable  cured*   but  certainly  not  an  ho* 

abUityt  was  lord  Liverpool :    at  nourable  Bafecy*  and  much  less  than 

ihe  bead  of  the  other  party  of  the  splendid  rank»  to  which  the  friends 

ministers  was  the  marquis  of  Wei-  of  lord  Wellesley  conceived  he  was 

lesley ;    and  ^ttle  inferior  to  him  calculated,  if  at  the  head  of  the 

in  power    axid  influence  was  Mr.  government,  to  raise  Great  Britain. 
Cvuung,  who,  though  not  iormii\g        The  measures  which  iofd  WeU 

one  of  the  ministry,  aoay  in  this  es-  lesley  approved  and  endeavoured  to 

timate  be  fairly  considered,  from  persuade  his  colleagues  uniformly 

his  intimate  connection  with  the  and  systematically  to  adopt,  were 

marquis  of  Wellesley,  in  that  light*  undoubtedly  marked    with    grc^t 

The  difierence  between  Mr.  Perce-  energy  and  decision,  and  may  lead 

val  and  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  us  to  a  just  estimate  of  his  isJenu: 

arose  partly^  from  personal  motives  in  Indi^  he  had  displayed  uncom* 

sund  partly  from  political  and  gene-  mon  promptitude ;   he  conceived 

ral  considerations:   the  high  and  with  great  rapidity;  'he  took  a 

ambitious  views  of  the  latter  would  comprehensive  rather  than  a  pn>- 

not  permit  him  to  brook  with  quiet  found  view  of  the  object  he  wistie4 

and  patient  submission  the  ascen-  to  obtain ;  of  tha  different  means 

dancy  in    political  ranic  and   in^  by  which  it  might  be  possible,  or 

Auence  which  Mr.  Perceval  pos-  would  be  prudent  to  secure  it ;    of 

sessed  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury :  the  difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way  ; 

but  he  was  too  prudent  and  politic,  and  of  the  collateral  and  incidental 

to  bring  forward  his  objections  to  advantages  which,    independently 

Mr.  Perceval's  premiership,  on  such*  of  the  main  advantage,  womIcI  flow 

5 rounds;  though  the  grounds  he  from  the  accoippli^unent  of  the 

id  choose  to  bring  forward  equal-  plan  he  proposed  to  follow  ;— but 

ly  appealed  to  his  fancied  superio-  in  India  he  v^'as  still  more  disttn* 

rity.     He  objected  to  Mr.  Perce-  guished  by  celerity  of  action,  and 

val  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  be*  by  executing  every  design  on  the 

cause  he  did  not  consider  him  as  grandest  scsue»    It  seemed  to  bo  his 

possessing  talents  equal  to  the  diffi^  lavoorite  and  leading  principle  that 

culties  of  the  situation,  especially  in  much  depended  on  rapid  and  com^ 

the  momentous  crisis  of  this  coun-  bined  execution ;  and  that  oppor* 

try  and  of  Europe.     This  crisis  tonities  were  often  k)st>  and  the  at- 

called  for  and  required  talents  of  tainment  of  important  objects  ren- 

the  first  order  §  and  those  of  Mr. '  dered  impracticable^  by  iK)t  coming 

Perceval,    the    marquis,    or    his  forward  with  the  most  aaople  suid 

friends,  who  were  known  to  speak  well  organized  means^    In  India 

his  sentiments,  represented  as  of  a  these  rules  of  conduct*  not  only 

secondary  rank :    ne  thus  implied,  were  particularly  applicable    mid 

in  no  ambiguous  or  diffident  Ian-  succes^ul,  but  they  could  he    re» 

guage,  that  he  should  be  put  into  duced  to  practice  with  the  utmost 

me  ^tuation  vhich  Mr.  Perceval  precision,  and  in  all  their  mxmate- 

bel4|'  tb^^  if  thi<  were  doneythe  jocss:  the  powpr  of  the'  0iarquis 

thcie 
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diaevaf  abiblmet'eyciytfamgwas  w  imposing  2    as   thejare   men» 
U  bis  ^oiQaiaiKi :  he  had  under  whose  business  is  to  act  on  the  great 
bin  only  military  men*  who  we^  mass  of  mankind^   their  abiiitiet 
jabitaaced  to  immediate,  unreBe$:t*  should  rather  be  of  a  ttseful  nature^ 
iag  and  unlimited  obedience  $  or  which  can  be   turned  to  account 
pvil  officers*  who,  from  the  nature  on  common  and  every  day  occa* 
of  tbe  government  in  India,  were  sidns,  as  woQ  as  on  others  of  rare 
nearly  cast.in  the  sam^  mouldy  with  occurrence  and  great  emergency. 
R&pect  to  the  habits  and  extent  of  If  we  reflect  therefore  on  the  mar* 
chieir  obedience  as  military  meu.  quts  of  Welle&ley's  talents»as  adapu 
He  could  also  tabe  his  views,  not  ed  and  applied  to  the  administnu 
oolyof  his  own  means,  but  of  the  tion  of  affairs,  in  such  a  country  as 
difficulties  he  was  likely  to  encoun-  Great  Britain,  we  shall  be  strongly 
ter,'  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  disposed    to  doubt    their  utility : 
fiKility :     there   was    not  in    the  Great  Britain  is  eminently  a  com* 
maaagement  of  affairs  in  India  the  merclal  country,  as  well  as  a  coan« 
ume  complexity  of  arrangement,  try  blessed  with  a  free  constitudon ; 
tbe  same  clashing  or  opposition  cf  and  it  may  reasonably  be  questiont 
interest,  or  the  same  necessity  for  in-  ed,  whether  the  mar  quispfWelleriey 
trigniag  or  accommodating  policy,  would  be  a  proper  prime  minister 
vhtch   there    musir  exist    in    all  for  Great  Britain,  considered  izi. 
foropean  goyemments,  and  espe«  either  of  these  characters.      Per^ 
riaDy  in  a  free  government  like  that  haps  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  successors  in 
(tf  Great  Bzitain.    It  may  therefore  o^ce,  in  their  political    arrange- 
b^  aOowed,  that  the  talents  of  the  ments,  and  indeed  in  nearly  Dm 
inarQuisofW^Uesley,astheydisplay-  wholeof  their  foreign  policy,  looked 
^cbefnselvesinlndia,-«r-astheyap*  too  much  to  the  conunercial  int 
pealed  theiieto  splendid  victories—  terests^of  the  country ;  it  perhaps 
to  enlargement  of  territory^o  a  would  have  been  better  for  us,  m 
tranquil  and  well  organized  state  several  respects,  If  the  natural  ten* 
nf  ttui^f,  whexe  belore  there  had  dency  of  men  to  accumulate  wealth, 
been  almost  cpnstant  war  and  dis^  and.  to  regard  it  as  the  paramount 
torbance,  and  to  th^  testimony  and ,  good,  had  not  been  encouraged  and 
conviction  ef  all  who  had  served  supported  by  government.    But  as 
coder    him,— were    undoubtedly  our  commerce  is  now  absolutely 
splendid  and  uncoxnmon.     But  the  neccssapy,  not  only  to  the  main- 
Dtility  of  talents  must  depend  upon  tenance  of  our  wars,  but  even  to  our 
circunstaxices ;  and  though  splen-  existence,— a  minister  who  would 
did  talents  may  affect  to  despise  despise  it,  who  would  sacrifice  it  to 
local  or  temporary  circumstances,  the  purposes  of  what  he  deemed 
sad  boldly  proclaim  their  control  hoiu>urable  and  grand  enterprise, 
over  themi  $    yet  it  may  fairly  be  would  not.be  a  safe  or  proper  mini* 
conskiered  as  one  of  the  best  and  ster  for  Great  Britain;  and  yet  such 
niest  tests  of  talents,    that  t^ey  is  the  nature  of  the  marquis  of 
can  condescend  to  weigh  well  and  Wellesley's  talents :  such  the  beaiw 
Cake  into  consideration  what  is  local,  ing  of  his  disposition ;  and  such  the 
particular  or  temporary,  as  well  as  character  of  his  favourite  plans^ 
vbat  is  general,  grand  and  lasting,  that  if  he  were  prime  minister,  corn- 
In  fact,  the  talents  of  a  real  states?  merce  would  become  a  .secondary 
vasL  are  apt  reqvired  to  be  splendid  consideratioa  in  the  meastp-es  of 

govern* 
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govemm^t.    On  this  account  it  is  the  form  if  not  with  the  sp^St  of 
rather  singular  that  he  should  have  the  British  constitution.    At  least 
J>een  a. favourite  with  commercial  there  is  good  gmund  for  appre- 
men  ^  they  were  undoubtedly  right  hending»  that  a  person  who  regards 
in  expecting,  that  if  he  became  mi*^  vigour  and  decision  as  the  character- 
sitster,  he  wduld  conduct  aflfairs  on  isticsofa  superior  statesman*  asessen- 
a  grander  scab  than  Mr.  Perceval  tially  necessary  in  the  management 
did>  and  probably  act  with  more  de-  o£  public  a£Fairs»  and   who  more* 
cision  and  vigour ;  but  they  pro*  over  had  been  accustomed  to  act 
bably  would  have  been  disappointed  without  restraint  or  control,  would 
if  they  expected  that  this. superior  exhibit  them  even  when  they  were 
compr^ensionofplan,and  decision,  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  the 
and  vigour  of    execution,  would  British  constitution, 
stoop  to  as  careful  a  watch  over        In  this  attempt  to  delineate  the 
the  interests  of  commerce,  as  Mr.  marqub's  talents  and  political  prin- 
Pcrceval  uniformly  displayed.  ciples,  we  have  given  him  credit 
Those  who  deemed  the  preserva*  for  such  a  degree  of  the  former  as 
tton  of  the  British  constitution  in  its  we  believe  him  to  possess ;  and 
genuine  purit;^and  in  full  operation,  though  we  are  disposed  not  to  ap- 
an  object 'of  infinitely  greater  xnae-  prove  of  die  latter,  we -have  no  dis« 
nttude  and    consequence  than  the  position  to  repi^bate  them  in  such 
most  brilliant  and  decisive  victo-  strong  and    unqualified  tertas  as 
ries,  looked  forward  to  the  admini-  some  of  his  adversaries.     It  is  how* 
stration  of  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  ever  proper  to  remark,   that  the 
with  considerable  alarm:  this  alarm  talents  of  the  marquis  are  rated 
was  natural  enough,  when  they  re-  very  low,  or  rather  held  forth  as 
fleeted  on  the  nature  of  his  admi*  nearly  useless,  by  many :    on  diit 
nistration  in  India,  and  were  in*  ground,  that  there  is  such  a  disposi- 
duced  to  believe,  from  the  conside-  tion  to  indolence  in  his  consMtution 
ration  of  his  talents  and  disposition,  and  habits,  that  he  cannot  biing 
that  in  Great  Britain  he  would  act  hiiAself  to  employ  the  talents  whkn 
on  the^  same  principles  and  in  the  he  possesses  ;-*«tnat  there  Is  no  re- 
same  manner.      The  alarm  was  gularity  or  continuance  of  applioa-^ 
probably,  however,  in  some  degree  tion  about  him  ;-«^at,  while  in 
groundless ;  for  could  we  suppose  office,  the  business  gf  his  depart- 
lord  Wellesley  to  be  completely  de-  ment,  so  far  as  it  depended  upon 
stitute  of  common  prudence,  com-  him,  was  conducted  in  a  very  care- 
mon  sense,  a]\d  regard  to  his  own  less  and  dilatory  manner;     But  as- 
safety  and  character,  it  is  hardly  to  suredly  the  man  who  in  India  dis- 
be  supposed  that  he  ^would  follow  pityed  so  much  energy,  who  was 
the  same  plan  of  government  here,  uncommonly  prompt,  decisive  and 
which  he  had  adopted  in  India.    At  unwearied  in  the  management  of 
the  same  time,  tiie  very  ground  of  public*  affairs,  and*  who,  by  these 
his  difference  with  Mr.  Perceval,  features  in  his  character,  had  built 
his  accusing  him  of  being  deficient  up  the  fame  which  he  possessed* 
in  vigour  and  decision,  seemed  to  and  which  as  an  ambitious  man  he 
point  out,  that  if  he  himself  were  at  must  have  been  anxious  to  secure 
the  head  of  administration,  more  if  not  to  extend,  could  hardly,  all 
vigour  an*i  decision  would  be  em-  at  once,  merely  by-his  removal  to 
ployed,  than  were  compatible  widi  .Englanfiy-wfaere  tliere  was  greater 

scope 
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Kme  for  his  ulenti  znd  ambition,    tions,  had  not  nifficient  Veieht  to    ' 

toStt  hinudtf  to  droop  into  indo-   justify  himtowardt;  the  public*  or 

taxc  and  listlen  inactivity :     the    towards  his  own  character,  in  con* 

troth  probably  isi  that  he  was  not    tinuing  in  office;  and  because  ha 

idiete  he  thought  he  ought  to  have    had  lio  hope  of  ohtuining  from  the 

been — he  was  not  where  bis  talents    cabinet    (as  then  constituted)    a 

cmld  have  full  pby<— where  his    miiteT  portion  of  attention  than  he 

ambitloncould  be  completely  grati-    had  already  experienced. 

Eed ;    and  ihus  in  a  secondary  and        '*  Lord  WcUesley's  objeclioni  to 

noironhy   situation,     he   did    not  ■remaining  in  the  cabinet  arose,  in  a 

Mgn  to  put  forth  those  energies    great  degree,  from  the  narrow  and 

tlAmcter,  which  be  reserved  and    imperfect  scale  on  which  the  eSora 

cherished   in  the   hoptf  that  they    in  the  peninsula  were  conducted. 

would  find  a  more  ample  and  wgr-    It  was  always  stated  to  htm  by  Mr. 

thy  theatre  for  their  display.  Perceralt  that  it  was  impracticable 

We  have  hitherto  touched  only    to  enlaree  that  system.     The  ca- 

upon  the  several  point*  of  difierence    binet  followed  Mr.  Terceval  impli- 

between  the  marquis  of  Wellesley    cttly.       Lord  Wellesley  thoughc 

ud  Mr.  Perceval :   but  from  what    that  it  was  perfectly  practicable  to 

TC  have  said,  it  must  be  apparent    extend  the  plan  in  the  peninsula  i' 

iW  where  there  was,  on  one  Mde,  a    and  that  it  was  neither  safe  nor 

tnn  conviction    of  the   incompe-    honest  towards  th's  country  or  the 

tnicy  of  hi«  colleague,  and  also  a    allies,  to  continue  the  prssent  con- 

deeideddiSerencewithrespecttothe    tmcted  scheme.     No  hope  existed 

atuagement  of  public  a&irs,  they    of  convening  Mr.  Perceval  or  anjr 

i:oiild   not   long  continue   to  act    of  his  colleagues;  no  alternative, 

togecher.     Accordingly,  soon  after    therefore,  remained  for  lord  Wel- 

tbe  regeot  came  into  the  possession    lesley  but  to  resign,  or  tu  submit  to 

of  unrestricted  authority,  lord  Wei-    be  the  instrument  of  a  system  which 

letley  tendered  his  resignation.    At    he  never  advised,  and   which  be 

first  the  prince  was  unwilling  to  ac-     could  not  approve. 

oepi  it;    but  on  lord  WeAesley's        *' Lord  Wellesleyhadrepeatedly, 

pRuing  it  again,  the  prince  acceded    with  great  reluctance,  yielded  tus 

to  hit  request.      Lord  Wrilesley    opinions  to  the  cabinet  on  many 

thought  it  due  to  himself  to  draw  .  other  important  points.     He  wa^ 

opastatement  of  the  reasons  which     sincerely  convinceci   by  experience, 

bad  induced'him  to  leave  the  mini-    ^lat  in  every  snch  instance  he  had 

«ry  of   which  Mr.  Perceval  was    lubmitt^  to  opinions  more  incor- 

ibe  head  ;    and  as  this  statement    rect  than  his  own ;    and  had  sacri- 

conuins  a  full  and  accurate  display     f.ced  to  the  object  of  accommoda- 

<£  the  poina  Ol  difierence  between    tion  ami  temporary  harmony,  more 

ible    than  he  could  justify  in  point  of 

ord     strict  public  duty.     In  f.ict,  he  was 

eial    convinced  by  experience,  that  the 

y  it    cabinet  neither  [Ktssessed  ability  nor 

knowledge  to  devise  a  good  plan, 

his    nor    temper   and    discernment  to 

his  '  adopt  what  he  now  thought  neces- 

ime    sary,   unlets  Mr.  Perceval   shokild 

ues-    concur  with  lord  Wellesley.     To 

Mr. 
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nently  kept  on  foot  !n  the  peninsula^ 
but  how  could  they  have  been  sup- 
plied with  the  necessary  proyisions, 
■mmunitton,  and  stores*  and  especi- 
ally how  could  they  have  been  paid  ? 
In  consequence  of  the  unfavourable 
state  of  exchange.  Great  Britain 
was  fvmitting  money  to  the  penin* 
sttla,  at  a  loss  of  between  25  and  SO 
pet  cent*  ^  and  it  is  evident,  hoW« 
erer  political  oeconomists  may  differ 
respecting  the  primary  and  efficient 
cause  ot  this  unfiiTOurable  ex- 
change, they  all  must  agree,  that 
the  grt^ter  me  quantity  of  money 
whicn  it  was  necessary  for  Great 
Britain  to  remit  to  the  peninsula, 
the  worse  the  exchange  would  ne- 
cessarily become.  Thus,  if  the  plan 
of  lord  Wellesley,  of  keeping  a 
larger  army  in  the  peninsula,  nad 
been  put  in  execution,  an  inciease 
of  taxes  would  have  been  requisite  \ 
and  this  increase  must  have  been  in 
a  greater  propottion  than  the  mere 
increase  vn  the  number  of  the 
troops  I  since  it  is  probable  that  if 
one  nau  more  troops  had  been  kept , 
there;  .the  exchange  would  have 
fallen  upwards  of  10  per  cent. ; 
thus  requiring  taxes  equal  not  only 
to  the  support  of  the  additional 
number  ot  troops,  but  also  to  the 
diminished  pecuniary  power  of  the 
bills  drawn  to  pay  them. 

With  respect  to  the  second  con- 
sideration, whether,  if  lord  Wel- 
lesley's  plan  of  keeping  a  larger 
army  in  the  peninsula  had  been 
clearly  and  satisfactorily  proved  to 
have  been  practicable,  it  would  have 
been  prudent  or  safe  to  have  adopt- 
ed it,  there  is  more  room  for  spe- 
culation and  reasoning.  Undoubt- 
edly the  object  this  government  had 
in  view,  in  the  war  in  the  peninsula, 
was  to  drive  the  French  beyond  the 
Pyrenees,  and  to  restore  to  Spain 
and  Portugal  their  ancient  govern- 
ments and  their  national  independ- 


ence. This  objecti  however,  tfaodgh 
highly  advantageousand  important, 
both  as  it  would  have  checked  the 
power  of  Bonaparte,  tarnished  the 
splendour  of  his  militarvrepatation, 
and  thus  farther  dimini^ed  his  pov<* 
er }  audi  by  rescuing  the  peninsula 
from  his  grasp,  depnved  him  of  the 
means  ot  tnreatening  if  not  of  in- 
vading Ireland  i  though  on  these  ac- 
counts the  war  in  the  jpepinsula  was 
certainly  an  object  or  gteat  conse- 
quence, yet  the  succesmil  and  fuU 
.attainment  of  that  object  might  be 
purchased  at  too  dear  a  nite«    If^ 
in  order  to  accomplish  it,  it  were 
necessary  to  strip  Great  Britain  of 
all  her  disposeable  forces ;  to  raise 
taxes  on  the  very  necessities  of  hn* 
man  life  s  to  increase  the  misery  of 
her  already  starving   manufactu- 
rers ;  certainly  a  pause  for  reflection 
ought  to  be  allowed,  before  such  a 
measure  was  resorted  to.    By  freeing 
the  peninsula  from  the  FrtaAf  we 
undoubtedly  diminished  the  power 
of  Bonaparte,  and  secured  ours^lip 
.against  that,  viz.  the  invasion  of 
Ireland,  to  secure  ourselves  against 
which  has  always   been  held   out 
as  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
having  commenced  and  continued 
this  war.     But  if  the  French  were 
driven  out  of  the  peninsula  at  the 
expense  of  the  loss  of  all,  or  nearly 
qf  all,  our  disposeable  force,  and  at 
the  much  greater  and  more  fatal 
expense  of  the  last  shilling  which 
languishing   and   oppressed   com* 
merce    and   trade   could    sappiy» 
should  we  have  much    reason  to. 
congratulate  ourselves  on  our  su( 
cess  ?  The  success. at  best  would 
but  partial, either^  against  Bonapan^ 
or  in  our  own  favour.  He  could  n< 
indeed  any  Jonger  threaten  ns  wii 
an  invasion  from  the  peninsula ;  bi 
stripped  as  we  should  be  of  troops 
with  a  depressed  and  discontent 
population,  his  threat  of  tnvadii 
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^  from  othet  Darts  of  his  extensive  Even  let  us  suppose  that  he  cpuld 
tmtones  would  create  greater  and  have  spared  only  such  an  additional 
mote  well-founded  alami.    Could  number  of  troops  as    would  have 
it  be  expected  that  complete  and  protracted  the  war  for  a  few  jears» 
permanent  success  in  the  peninsula  not  driven  us  back  to  our  lines  near 
would  so  cripple  the  power  of  Bo-  Lisbon^  nor  kept  us  in  check  on  th« 
oaparte,  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  frontiers  of  Portugal ;  could    we 
iDcaas  of  extending  the  plans  of  his  have   supported  the  war  on   this 
tyrannical  ambitions   or   seriously  extended  seale   for  many  years  i 
dispose  him  to  give  peace  to  dis-  could  we  have  supported  it  as  long 
tracted  and  worn  out  Europe^  then  as  Bonaparte   could  ?    When   we 
no  sacriBces  could  be  too  great  |  reflect  on  what  he  has  done  i  on  the 
Gnat  Britain^  wobld  be  perfectly  *  immense  armies  which  he  has  con- 
jmtified  in  sending  out  her  last  man,  stantly  on  footy  ever  since  the  com- 
^d  in  spending  her  la&t  guinea  in  menc^ment  of  the  second  revolu* 
^c  peninsular  contest*  tionary  war ;  on  the  continual  sup- 
Hitherto   we    have  argued  the  plies  of  troops  which  these  armies 
question  in   dispute  between   lord  must  have  required,  to  keep  tliem 
Weliesley  and  Mr.  Perceval,  on  the  up  to  their  regular  and  complete 
^opposition  that  Great  Britain  not  establishment ;  on  the  facility  and 
^J  could  have  greatly  and  per-  quickness  with  which  the  enormous 
i^^anently  increased  her  armies  in  population  of  France,  and  of  the 
^^  peninsula,  but  that  by  this  in*  conquered  countries,  ena]ples  him  to 
creased  force  she  could  have  sue-  taise  his  supplies  ;  and  on  the  skill 
ceeded  in  driving  the  French  be-  of  his  generals,  which  though  not 
jond  the  Pyrenees.  But  this  latter  equal  to  that  of  our  general  in  the 
supposition    is  very  questionable ;  peninsula,  would  at  least  be  suffi- 
^naparte,  no  doubt,  would  not  be  cient  to  sell  him  victory  at  a  very 
disposed  to  have  quietly  and  tamely  dear  rate,  and  to  protract  the  con- 
yielded  op  the  fruits  of  his  usurpa-  test  in  every  practicable  manner  ; 
tion :  indent  from  his  natural  dis-  when  we  reflect  on  all  these  circum- 
posttion,  as  well  as  from  the  general  stances,  we  may  well  doubt  whether 
tenor  of  his  conduct,  there  is  reason  Great  Britain  could   endure    and 
tn  believe,  that  heelings  to  what  he  maintain  the  war  in  the  peninsgla, 
^2s  gained  by  treachery,  with  moie  so  long  as  Bonaparte  could.     From 
eagerness   and   obstinacy  than    to  this  statement  we   may   therefore 
^*hat  he  has  conquered  by  force ;  infer,  that  Mr.  Perceval  acted  on  a 
wd  the  same  disposition  and  tone  mudi  more  wise,  as  well  as  prudent 
of  feeling  frequently  leads  hiiti  so  plan,  than  lord  Weliesley  was  dis- 
f'U-  aside  from  a  wibe  and  prudent  posed  to  have  followed  ;  but  may 
line  oi  policy,  as  to  induce  him  to  we  not  also  be  led  strongly  to  doubt 
calculate  the  importance  of  an  ob-  of  the  policy  of  protracting  die  pe- 
j^t,  not  so  much  by  its  real  nature^  nin^ular    war    beyond  tlie  period 
as  by  its  connexion  with  his  own  which  it  maybe  deemed  proper  and 
schemes,  and  by  its  having  once  fair  to  allow  for  the  Spaniards  to 
6een  touched  by  his  grasping  hand,  prove  that  they  are  dii^posed  and 
Undoubtedly,  theretgre,  if  we  had  capable  of  preserving  their  national 
increased  our  force  in  the  peninsula,  independence,  if.  we  ever  obtain  it 
Lr  would  have  sent  in  a  propor*  for  theni  ? 

lional   number  of  French  troops,  Tht  ^er  point  of  pplitical  dif; 

1812.                                      '^  '                       T               fercnce 
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fetrerice  between  lord  Wellesky  and  be  ^rahted»  the  propriety  of  grant* 

Mr.  Perceval,  as  explained  in  the  ing  it  may  be  shown  by  an  appeal 

statement  of  the  former,  related  to  to  facts  that  cannot  be  questionedi 

the  catholic  question.    It  is  highly  and  to  arguments  which  cannot 

probable  that  several  considerations  satisfuetorify  be  arraigned.    Colla* 

Weighed  with  lord  Wellesley  in  so  teral  and  inferior  considerations  in 

strongly    recomttiendihg^    catholic  ks  favour  and  support  ought  not, 

emancipation  as   he    did  to  the  indeed,  to  be  neglected  or  despised  i 

prince :  the  principles  and  views  of  but  they  ought  to  be  well  weighed 

}ht  niarqivs  are  by  no  means  ^L'be*  before  they  are  brought  forward,  and 

ral  or  narrow: .  indeed,  the  very  they  ought  on  no  account,  and  at 

character  of  his  talents,  and  that  no  time^  to  be  permitted  to  occupy 

proud  and  gtaspmg  ambition  with  the  place  and  attention  which  the 

which  he  is  char^ra,  must  banish  grander  and  tdort  weighty  conside- 

from  his  disposition. and  principles  rations  of  justice  and  civil  liberty 

'every  thing  that  is  narrow  and  iUn  demand.  Of  this  inferior  andques* 

beral.    But  we  shall  confine  our  tionablecla^sofafguments  in  favour 

observatioRs  to  the  source  of  differ-  of  catholic  emancipation,  we  must 

ence  between  him  and  Mn  Perce-  re^rd  the  one  ttmich  connects  it 

val,  respecting  catholic  emancipa-  With  the  success  of  our  war  in  Spain,  • 

tion,  as  exhibiting  itself  only  in  one  and  which  we  think  would*  have 

point  of  view  ;  and  this  we  shall  do^  been  but  slightly  noticed,  had  not 

because  thus  it  is  naturally  con-  the  particular  yiews  and  wishes  of 

nccted  with  their  difierence  of  opt-  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  and  his 

nion  respecting  the  mode  of  con-  friends,  respecting  this  war,required 

ducting  the  peninst^r  wan  its    introduction  and   use*    They 

Lord   Wellesley,  when    called  contend  that,  in  cons^uence  of  the 

upon  to  point  out  the  sources  from  restraints  imposed  on  the  catholics, 

which  ^  much  larger  force  than  had  th^  catholic  population  of  Ireland  is 

hitherto  been  employed  in  ^e  pe-  not  serviceable  in  our  armies  nearly 

ninsula,   and  one  adequate  to  the  to  so  great  an  eietent  as  it  would 

purpose^  he  had  in  view,  could  be  be*  if  catholic  emancipation  were 

drawn,  chiefly  directed  the  atten-  granted.  Nowthtt$ta<«mentmaybe 

tion  of  Mr.  Perceval  to  the  catholics  opposed  by  an  appeal  to  fact  as  well 

^in  Ireland :  he  maintained,  that  if  as  argument :  both  in  our  army  and 

catholic  emancipation  were  granted,  navy  the  proportibn  of  Irish  catho« 

our  military  force  would  be  much  lies  is  very  great^greater  than  the  ca- 

increased :  iit  addition,  therefore,  to  tholic  popmation  bf  Ireland  would 

the  usual  arguments  for  this  mea-  have  led  us  previously  to  suppose, 

sure,  drawn  from  con»derations  of  As,  therefore*  the  number  of  Irisk 

justice  and  of  civil  policy,  he  urged  catholics  is  so  great  in  the  navy  and 

Its   immediate   aifoption    on    the  army^  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that 

ground  that  it  was  mtimatdv  con-  chose  who  dcaot  enter  into  either^ 

nected  with  the  success  of  the  pe-  aie  prevented  by  ether  consi<lera« 

ninsularwar.    The  question  of  the  lions  and  ffaotives  than  thoie  de. 

justice  of  catholic  emancipatkm  is  pendent  upon  or  derived  from  th« 

one  of  such  magnitude  and  tiip<Mt^  Want4»f  catholic  emancipation.  Foi^ 

ance,  that  it  is  unsafe^  and  uihfair  to  if  dris  cottsMeratio&  prevented  llu>ar 

it^  to  rest  its  defence  on  weak  or  from  entering   into  the  narw    t^r 

questionable  grounds:  if  it  should  ariByt    ^ho  fettain  in   lreliafi<W 
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upoold  It  not  haTe  ^e  same  effedt  ant  and  catholic^  it  would  bless 
on  the  great  majority  of  catholics  ?  Ireland  lyith  quietness,  order,  and 
for  we  must  alwgys  recollect  that  industry ;  though  it  would  open  for  - 
the  lower  classes  among  catholics,  the  higher  ranks  military  and  poll-* 
and  especially  aikiong  the  Irish  tical  emoluments  and  honours,  and  - 
catholics,  bare  a  ^preater  uniformity  thus  might  give  to  the  army  a 
of  religious  feelmg,  and  religious  number  ofgood  officers  ^t  may  well 
scruples,  than  the  lower  classes  be  doubted,  whether^  in  addition  to 
among  the  protestants :  this  arises  these  advantages,  it  would  much 
notomy  from  their  greater  igiu>-  increase  the  number  of  Irish  ca* 
niQce  and  supentition,<bnt  also  uom  tholic  soldiers  or  sailors, 
the  very  great  influence  which  their  But  though  the  marquis  Welles- 
priests  possess  oyer  their  minds  and  ley  appears  to  have  been  unfounded 
conduct.  Why  should  the  lower  in  his  expectation  that  catholic 
classes  of  the  Irish  catholics  i-efuse  emancipation  would  thus  benefit  his 
to  enter  into  the  navy  or  army  ?  As  favourite  measure  of  a  more  ex* 
they  geoerally  enter  into  regiments  tended  warfare  in  the  peninsula  ; 
where  the  majority  are  catholicSf  yet,  considered  in  another  point  of 
they  are  not  exposed  to  the  con-  view,  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
tempt  or  derision  of  their  protestant  that  effect  in  some  degree.  1  reland 
fellow  soldiers.  As  long,  indeed,  as  is  not  at  present  tranquil:  it  is, 
tiiey  were  prevented  from  going  to  perhaps,  too  much  to  suppose  that 
mass,  and  compelled  to  attend  a  catholic  emancipation  alone  is  ne- 
protestant  place  of  worship,  they  cessary  tO  make  her  tranquil ;  but 
must  have  felt  strone  objections  to  if  this  were  granted,  it  would  intro- 
enlisting;  but  nowuat  the  com-  duce  gradually  a  more  friendly 
oonder  in  chief  has  issued  orders  disposition  to  Great  Britain  j  and, 
that  they  shall  be  permitted  the  free  wh^t  is  of  infinitely  greater  import- 
ezerrise  of  their  own  relieion,  this  ance,  it  would,  as  has  been  already 
objectiol^  must  have  vaniwed  $  and  stated,  gradually  introduce  know- 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  any  other,  ledge  and  civilization  into  those 
or  at  least  any  other  that  could  be  parts  of  Ireland  which  at  pres^nCi 
removed  by  catholic  emancipation ;  from  being  far  behind  in  these  re- 
fer even  were  the  catholics  emanci-  spects,  are  most  disposed  to  be  tur** 
pated,  the  catholic  soldier  would  bulent  and  dissatisfied.  Even  those 
still  be  as  much  exposed  as  ever  to  to  whom  catholic  emancipation, 
the  ridicule  or  contempt  of  his  pro-  would  bring  no  positive  and  direct 
tttttant  companions,  if  they  were  beiiefit,from  whom  it  would  remove 
disposed  to  display  it.  Though,  .  no  irritating  or  degracTing  pressure^ 
therefore,  cathcdic  emancipation  that  is,  the  great  bulk  of  tnecatho- 
vould  benefit  Ireland  to  a  degree  lie  population  in  Ireland,  would 
that  can  hardly  be  anticipated,  bj  hail  it  with  satisfaction,  as  a  proof, 
removbg  die  principal  barrier  that  Great  Britain  was  ^t  Jength 
which  opposes  the  spread  of  know-  disposed  to  do  them  justice,  to  treat 
kdge  and  civilization  ;  though  them  as  brothers,  and  to  admit  them 
^▼ery  friend  to  justice  and  civil  to  an  equal  participation  of  her 
liberty  must  earnestly  wish  its  pom-  privileges  and  blessings.  When  ' 
pletion ;  though,  by  the  change  this  change  of  feeling  towar4s  Bri- 
i^'hich  it  would  effect  in  the  rekuive  tain  were  effected,  troops  would  be 
situation  and  feelings  of  tb>c  protest-  no  longer  necessary  to  keep  Ireland 

*^  T2  quiet. 
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quiet}  and  consequently  the  armies  to  supersede  lord  Wellesley  \titliouf 

in  the  peniitsula  might  be   rein-  an  hdur  of  delay  ;  Mr.  Perceval 

forCfed,  never  giving  any  intimation  to  the 

The  marquis  of  Wellesley,  there-  marquis  of  these  proceedings,  nor 
fore,  in  his  -  difference  with   Mr.  even  of  his  wish'for  his  immediate 
Perceval  respecting  catholic  eman-  retirement.      As  .  the  intrigues  of 
ctpation,  so  far  as  he  maintained  the  statesmen  are  proverbial  and  as  the 
necessity  of  that  measure  on  the  affairs  of  political  life  are,  almost 
grounds  of  a  just,  honourable,  and  avowedly,  conducted  on  different 
safe  policy,  had  undoubtedly  the  and  more  lax  principtes  of  morality 
advantage  of  his  opponent  tn  the  than  those  which  regulate  private 
rectitude  and  wisdom  of  his  plans :  life^  it  is  not  easy  to  determme  the 
but  if  he  could  not  convince  him  exact  degree  of  culpability  which 
that  catholic  emancipation  ought  to  would  attach  to  Mr.  Perceval^  even 
be  granted,  because  it  was  unjust  if  thi^  accusation  were  satisfactorily 
to  deprive  any  class  of  citizens  of  proved.  But  as  far  as  circumstances 
their  civil  and  political  rights,  when  have  transpired,  lord  Wellesley  used 
no  danger  could  arise  to  tlie  state  his  endeavours  to  remove  Mr.  Per- 
from  their  enjoyment  and  exercise,  ceval,  most  probably  from   those 
he  could  hardly  expect  to  produce  motives  principally  which  his  states 
conviction,  by  connecting  catholic  mept  unfolds  and  explains  ;  and  Mr. 
emancipation  witli    the   successful  Perceval,    on    his  side,    vras    not 
issue  ol  the  war  in  the  peninsula ;  wanting  in  his  efforts  to    remove 
and  even  if  he  had  proved  this  pdnt,  lord  Wellesley,  on  account  of  the 
the    prejudices  of    Mn    Perceval  •  superior  talent  and  politi«ul  capa- 
would  still  have  presented  to  his  city  which  he  challenged  for  hint- 
imagination  and  his  fears  evil  conse-  self,  and  the  contempt  with  which 
quences  flowing  from  this  measure  he  treated  most  of  his  colleagues* 
to  the  British  constitution,  which  It  is  probable  also,  from  their  dif* 
would  by  no  means  have  been  com-  ferent  characters  and  feelings^  that 
pensated  by  the  most  brilliant  and  the  efforts  of  lord  AA^ellesley  would 
decisive  military  success.  be  more  direct  and  open  than  those 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  of  Mt«  Perceval  $  but  still  the  cha- 
long  on  the  other  parts  of  lord  racter  of  the  latter  must  shelter  hint 
Wellesley 's  statement ;  these  relate  from  the  merited  and  credited  im* 
chiefly  to  his  conviction  of  the  in-  putatron  of  havine  acted  in  a  man- 
competency  of  Mr.  Perceval  and  his  ner  towards  lord  Wellesley,  not 
colleagues^  and  his  consequent  un-  justified  by  the  known  and  aclcnow- 
willingness  to  s^tve  vnJir  the  ledged  laws  of  political  life,  and 
fbrn^r,  and  to  his  complaint  that  sanctioned  by  long  establislied  usage- 
Mr.  Perceval  had  dealt  unfairly  by  in  such  cases. 

him,  in   attempting,  without   any        As  wejiave  entered  thus   fuU^ 

communication  to  lord  Wellesley,  apd  minutely  into  the  political  views 

to  induce  the  prince  regei^t  to  re-  and  sentiments  of  the  marquis  of 

move  him  before  tlie  expiration  of  Wellesley,  it  will  not  be  necessary 

the    x-estrictions  ;    in     repeatedly  to  expatiate  upon  those  of  Mr-  Can* 

urging  the  attempt  with  great  ear-  ning :  between  these  two  there  ap^ 

nestness,  and  in  severally  proposing^  pears  ter  be  a  complete  and   perfect 

lord  Moira,  lord  Castlerea^h,  and  similarity  of  opinion,   on    all    the 

lord  Sidmouihi  or  some  of  his  party,  graitd  and  fundaipeatal  ^questions  of 
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•  (iomestic  and  foreign  policy  ;  and  their  civil  privileges.'  6uch  advice 
whiit  is  still  more  extraordinary,  from  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  may 
neither  of  them  affected  to  take  the  be  suspected  to  have  proceeded 
lead  of  the  other  in  political  life ;  so  solely  from  his  persuasion^  that  tn 
that  it  is  neither  said  that  Mr.  Can-  the  peculiar  and  urgent  circum- 
ning  is  of  lord  Wellesiey's  party/  stances  in  which  Spain  was  placed, 
HOT  that  lord  Wellesley  is  of  Mr.  no  other  means  would  be  sufficient 
Canning's.  But  though  they  agree  to  drive  the  French  out  of  the  pe- 
K>  completely  in  their  political  sen-  ninsula,  and  not  from  any  love  of 
limcnts,  yet  there  is  a  consid^able  the  measures  he  recommended,  abs* 
difference  in  the  character  ot  their  tractedly  considered.  But  this  con- 
talents  :  tliey  arc  undoubtedly  both  struction  is  certainly  uncandid :  ac 
men  of  no  common  powers  of  mind ;  any  rate,  much  credit  must  be  givon 
perhaps  the  talents  of  both  may  bo  tohissagacity,andtothe  liberal  turn 
best  characterized  by  one  epithet-»-  of  his  mind,  in  perceiving  when  he 
they  are  imposmg;  hot  still  they  ought  to  relax  from  his  favourite  no- 
differ  in  several  respects,  and  the  tions  on  civil  liberty,and  in  his  being 
difference  appears  most  decidedly  disposed  to  relax  when  he  was  con- 
and  conspicuously  in  their  speeches  vinced  circumstances  demanded  it. 
and  public  papers.  In  the  speeches.  Hitherto  we  have  drawn  our  opi- 
and  more  particularly  in  the  public  nions  of  the  marquis's  talents  solely 
papers  of  the  marquis  of  Wellesley^  from  the  contents  of  these  papers : 
especially  in  those  which  he  wrote  of  the  style  and  manner  in  which 
while  ambassador  in  Spain,  there  is  they  are  written,  it  is  not  possible 
a  great  deal  of  sound  political  to  speak  so  favourably ;,  it  is,  how- 
bowledge,  no  common  or  limited  ever,  in  these  respects  that  they 
bowledge  of  human  nature ;  and  differ  principally  from  the  state 
more  especially  they  display  a  .per-  papers  of  Mr.  Canning;  and  this 
feet  acquaintance  with  the  temper,  will  enable  us  to  mark  the  distinc- 
disposition  and  errors  of  the  Spanish  tion  1>ctween  the  characters  of  their 
government  and  people ;  such  an  respective  talents ;  for  the  senti- 
acquaintance,  indeed,  as  enabled  ments  of  Mr.  Canning's  state  papers 
him  to  point  out  in  the  most  satis-  are  very  similar  to  tlipse  brought 
factory  manner,  the  different  sources  forward  in  the  marquis  of  Wclles- 
of  the  errors  and  misfortunes  into  ley's ;  differing  only  as  circum- 
which  they  had  fallen  in  their  con^  stances  requiied,  and  from  thoje 
tests  iridif  ranee,  and  the  means  by  circumstances  displaying  a  higher 
which  they  might  in  future  be  and  more  haughty  tone  of  political 
avoided :  but  these  papers  were  still  feeling.  The  style  of  the  maiquis's 
more  honourable  to  the  marquis,  state  papers  is  full  of  "  pomp  and 
vrhcn  considered  in  another  point  ct  circumstance  ;'*  its  peculiar  charac- 
view;  they  contained  the  most  li-  teristic  is  amplification — turgid,  and 
hcral  views  of  political  and  civil  if  the  expression  may  be  permitted, 
liberty ;  they  strongly  urged  the  bloated  amplification.  The  im- 
Dccessity  of  bringing  all  the  energies  pression  which  the  sentiments  and 
of  the  Spanish  nation  to  act  against  v  political  information  contained  in 
the  French,  by  giving  the  former  them  gives  of  the  marquis's  talents, 
an  interest  in  the  contest,  by  re-  is  diminished,  in  no  slight  degree, 
moving  their  grievances  raising  by  a  consideration  of  the  style  in 
tbeir  political  rank>  and  increasing  which  they  are  written :  from  the. 
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I  former  we  shoold  conclude^  th^t 
vigour,  decision,  and  rapidity,  were 
the  features  of  his  mindi  and  tliat 
his  knowledge  of  mankmdyandofthe 
science  of  politics, had  been  acquired 
.  with  little  effort,  and  rather  hj  intu- 
ition, tha;i  by  slow,  regular,  and  pa- 
tient observation  and  experience;  bnt 
these  deductions;  drawn  from  the 
matter  in  the  marquis's  state  papers, 
and  from  his  general  conduct  in  pubp 
lie  life,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  his 
•-•tryle ;  not  because  it  is  highly  and 
ambitiously  laboured,  and  that  this 
labour  has  been  evidentljr.  attended 
with  a  good  deal  of  effort;  but  be- 
cause the  labour  is  almost  exclu- 
sively directed  to  minute  circum- 
stances, to  the  interposition  of  cir* 
•  cumstances  in  the  train  of  illustra- 
tion or  argument,  which  a. rapid 
-and  vigorous    mind   would   have 
overlooked,  or,  if  they  had  been 
perceived,   would  have  neglected, 
and  which  are  not  even  necessary  to 
make  a  clear  or  strong  impression 
on  the  understanding  of  the  readers. 
It  has  been  remarked  as  a  decided 
•and  wonderful  proof  of  the  great 
superiority  of  sir  Isaac  Newton's 
talents  and  l^nowledge,  that  in  his 
Principia  he  passes  over  many  in- 
termed  ifite  steps  in  his  demonstra- 
tions,   and   arrives    at  the    proof 
without  registeripg  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  thought  which  brought  him 
there :  if  this  be  a  mark  of  great 
talents,  it  is  certainly  wanting  in  the 
8tat^  papf^rs  of  the  marquis  of  Wel- 
lesley, 

The  most  striking  di^ercnce  be- 
tween the  character  of  lord  Welles- 
ley's  mind  and  that  of  Mr,  Can- 
ning, an4  the  same  di^erence  h|so 
marks  their  disposition,  consists  in 
this :  the  former  never  stoops  from 
a  solemn  and  dignified  train  of 
thought ;  whatever  he  speaks  or 
writes,  and  the  nEianner  in  which  be 
speal^s  Of  wtitesy  strongly  partakes 


of  eastern  magnificence.  Mn  Can* 
,  ning,  on  the  other  hand,  diough, 
when  occasion  rebuires  it,  he  can 
confine  himself)  in  his  speeches  and 
state  papers,  to  serious  and  dignified 
discussion,  yet  seems  ruturally  more 
.  disposed  to  gay  and  sarcastic  hu* 
mour ;  and  even  in  some  of  his  morQ 
laboured  and  important  state  papers 
a  v^n  of  proud  sarcasm  m^y  be 
traced ;  but  it  is  thrown  in  so  ap^ 
propriately,  and  managed  with  so 
much  cfiect,  that  it  adds  to  the 
conclusiveness  of  the  statement  or 
argument,  and  to  the  support  of 
the  cause,  without  detracting  from 
the  dignity  and  decorum  of  diplo- 
matic correspondence. 

Such  were  the  men  who,  though 
they  agreed  with  Mr.  Perceval  in 
the  general  cast  of  his  politics,  yet 
difiered  from  him  in  some  import- 
ant points,  and  more  decidedly, 
perhaps,  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  disposed  to  carrv  into 
execution  public  measures,  than  in 
the  measures  themselves  i  and  to 
these  men  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  nation  looked  up,  as  best 
calpu}uted,  by  their  commanding 
abi lilies,  to  conduct  its  affairs  in 
the  arduous  and  unparalleled  con- 
test in  which  it  was  engaged.  They 
were  unpopular  with  two  deecripv 
tions  of  people«7-wit)i  those  who 
apprehended,  if  they  came  into 
power,  that  what  tliey  deemed  the 
unconstitutional  principles  of  Mr, 
Perceval  would  be  pushed  to  a  still 
greater  len|;th,  and  carried  into 
eiecutbn  with  a  higher  apd  more 
vigorous  hand  ;  tliough,  therefore, 
this  description  of  pepple  (Jidiked 
Mr.  Perceval,  ibtit  dislike  to  lord 
Wellesley  Rn(l  Mr.  Canning  w^  still 
greater ;  they  considered  ooth  part 
ties  disposed  to  trench  on  the  con- 
stitution, hut  as  the  latter  possessed 
greater  talents,  they  were  more  to 
be  dreaded.  Qf  those  who  appro vc<) 

entirely 
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oftirc!^  of  the  political  principles  flight  can  hardly  be  attributed  exv* 
and  measures  of  Mr.  Perceval,  and  tjrely  to  the  glow  or  inexperience  of 
^ho  extended  their  approbation  to  yoiuh*  but  may,  perhapsy  with  more 
tliose  df  lord  Wdlesley  and  Mr.  justicey  be  regarded  as  proceeding 
Canning,  there  were  some  from  from  mone  sober  and  calculating 
timidity,  some  from  a  conviction  of  feelings.  Since  that  time  hi^ 
inipracticability,  and  others  from  speeches  in  parliament  have  beea 
an  undefined  dread  of  the  habits  distinguished  by-  sound  reasoning 
Wiich  the  marquis  had  acquired  tu  where  his  principles  were  correct* 
India,  who  were  disposed  to  prefer  and  his  cause  well  founded,  by  clear 
the  more  cautious  ana  prudent  plans  .and  perspicuous  statements,  and  by 
cf  Mr.  Perceval,  to  the  more  daring,  language  appropriate  to  such  mat^ 
vigorous*  and  decisive  measures  ter ;  not  ornamented  or  impas- 
wnich  were  recommended  by  Mr.  sioned,  and  rather  diffuse  than 
Canning  and  his  friend*  ^nervous.  The  knowledge  )^e  po$- 
As  a  melancholy  occasion  for  sesses,  both  on  the  general  princip 
ddioeating  th^  political  views  and  ptes  of  poliucal  sciepce»  and  on  the 
principles,  and  estimating  the  ta^  particular  topics  of  the  day,  is  so 
ients  of  Mr.  Perceval,  will  soon  well  arranged,  and  so  completely  at 
present  itself,  we  shall  omit  tliem  bis  command,  tha^t  he  is  never  at  a 
now,  and  proceed  to  notice  the  earl  loss  to  bring  it  forward  In  the  most 
of  Liverpool,  his  most  firm,  steady,  advantageous  manner,  whenever 
and  us^ul  colleague.  Perhaps  there  is  occasion  for  iL  The  habits 
fsw  statesmen  have  enjoyed  such  which  he  has  acquired  of  patient 
iandiUinf  advantages  as  this  noble*  and  regular  attei^tipn  to  business 
nan :  Ku  father  had  been  long  in  are  so  strcnig,  tliat  they  are  never 
power;  aod  though  he  was  not  a  broken  dirough  by  ^uy  of  those  , 
man  of  first  rate  abilities,  yet  by  causes  which  are  so  apt  to  reader 
cloieand  regular  application*  and  the  talents  and  >  knowledge  of  our 
bf  the  opportunities  which  his  situa*  statesmen  of  little  use,  either  .  t^ 
tioQ  gave  him,  he  obtained  a  ready  themselves  or  the  public  :  business^ 
asdeztensiveacquaintance  with  the  indeed,  with  him  seems  the  first 
fondamental  principles  of  polities,  consideration;  when  that  is  attended 
and  a  complete  insight  into  the  to»  but  not  before,  he  permits  thp 
various,  and  often  discordant  calls  of  polished  society  to  influence 
means,  by  which  that  acquaintance  him.  In  shoit,  the  e  irl  of  Liver- 
may  be  turned  to  public  benefit,  or  pool  may  fairly  be  deemed  a  n^aUy 
individual  honour  and  emolument,  who  has  so  much  improved  himself 
His  son  was  early  initiated  into  the  by  application,  tliat  his  talents  now, 
inystenes  and  mtrigues  of  political  though  certainly  not  of  such  a  high 
lile  ;  and  the  first  circumstance  order  as  those  of  many  other  states- ^ 
^hich  strongly  attracted  the  notice,  men,  and  by  no  means  brilliant,  are  - 
though  at  &e  same  time  it  raised  much  more  .useful  and  applicable. 
tbe  ridicule  of  the  nation,  was  his  With  respect  to  his  political  senti« 
proposal,  in  the  house  of  commons,  ments,  they  are  derived  from  the 
at  the  commencement  of  the  first  school  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  but  he  has  dis* 
levoludouary  war,  to  march  to  covered'  more  candour  and  good 
Piris.  iVs  h^  has  never  since  dis-  sense  than  tiiat  statesman,  in  per^ 
played  a  sanguine  temperament,  mittifl^  a  variation  in  the  circum* 
iK)r  a  creative   imagination^  this  stances  of  Great  Britain  and  £u» 
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tope^  and  tberesult  of  experience  to 
ymodiiy  his  sentiments  and  view's  in 
several  respects. 

At  the  head  of  the  old  and  regu? 
lar  opposition,  lords  Grey  and 
Grenville  are  placed  t  when  we 
look  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
first  French  war,  and  contrast  the 
political  sentiments  of  these  two 
persons  at  that  time,  the  one  the 
admirer  of  the  French  revolution, 
and  the  advocate  of  parliamentary 
reform  ;  the  other  the  avowed  and 
haughty  enemy  of  French  princi- 
ples, and  fhe  strenuous  opposer  of 
every-  attempt  to  alter  the  repre- 
"eeniation  of  the  people  of  this 
country ;  the  one  continually  pro- 
phesyiT'ir  success  and  aggrar.dize- 
ineni  to  France,  from  eveiy  attempt 
16  conquer  or  restrain  her  ;  the 
othbr,  notwithstandii  g  the  repeated 
failures  of  the  continental  coalitions, 
the  evident,  inherent,  and  irradi- 
cable  causes  of  these  failure^,  and 
the  |;lory  and  power  which  each 
a:  tempt  to  subjugate  France 
crowned  her  with,  sriU  urging  on 
the  exhausted  "State  of  the  continent ; 
it  would  not  have  been  expected 
that  these  two  noblemen  could  ever, 
coalesce.  It  is  difficult  to  conjek;* 
ture  upbn  what  principle  or  com- 
promise this  union  has  taken  place  t 
it  is  rumoured,  indeed,  that  lord 
Grenville  no  longer  is  an  advocate 
for. continental  alliances ;  that  he  is 
now  averse  from  forcing  on  the 
continental  states  against  France ; 
and  that  the  gigantic  power  of  that 
nation*  which  his  former  measures 
Contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
raise,  he  now  believes  to  be  Unas* 
sailable.  His  opinions  respecting 
the  war  in  Spain  give  countenance  to 
these  rumours :  forcertainly  nothing 
but  a  total  and  radical  change  <if 
sentiment  respecting  the  power  of 
France,  and  the  practicability  of 
f esisting  hef|  could  have  led  him  so 


strenuously  to  oppose  the  peninsular 
war.  As,  therefore,  lord  Grenville 
may  be  fairly  supposed  to  have 
changed  his  opinions  on  this  point, 
so  far  he  has  approached  lord 
Grey;  and  whiles  he  has  been  making 
advances  t9  a  union  of  sentiment  on 
his  part,  lord  Grey  has  also  been 
approaching  towards  him  ;  for  he 
is  no  longer  the  advocate  for  pax lia» 
roentary  reform  }  he  no  longer 
avows  those  notions  on  civil  liberty, 
which  were  the  theme  of  his  ao- 

Slause  in  tlie  early  part  of  his  life, 
iut  it  would  be  unfair  to  thisnoblot 
man,  to  suppose  that  in  this  respect 
he  had  gone  completely  over  to  the 
"sentiments  which  lord  Grenville 
maintained  and  acted  upon  at  the 
beginning\)f  the  French  revolution: 
it  is  much  more  reasonable  as  well 
as  candid,  to  suppose  that  lord 
Qrenvillcy  either  from  a  change  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  or 
from  a  radical  change  in  his  own 
opinions,  has  forsaken  those  high 
tory  priticiples  wh^ch  he  professed 
4t  that  period. 

Still,  however^  notwithstanding 
this  mutual  approach,  there  must 
be  considerable  diversity  of  political 
sentiment  between  them  ;  and  the 
suspicion  of  this,  joined*  to  the  dis* 
like  which  the  nation  feel  toward* 
coalitions,  rather  created  a  prejudice 
against  h/Lr,  Fox'fi  administration  : 
that  that  statesman  c)id  so  little  while 
in  power  of  what  he  had  professed 
and  promised  while  out  of  power^ 
and  that,  of  what  he  actually  did,  so 
much  looked  like  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  which  he  had  uniformly  and 
warmly  Veprobated,  was  generally 
ascribed  to  his  connexion  with  lord 
Grenville;  and  thebreal^ingoff  of  the 
negotiation  for  peace,  on  Mr*  Fox's 
death,  was  solely  attributed  to  the  in* 
Huence  and  views  of  that  nobloinan , 
The  popularity  of  this  party  had  been 
preseifved  wi;hgieat  difficult)^  even 
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^He  Mr,  Fot  was  alive  s  on  his 
^'^ease,  it  declined  rapidly.     On 
>naD)r  points  the  sentiments  they 
a^wed  diflfered  so  much  from  those 
^fiich  they  had  formerly  maintam- 
^"»  that  they  lost  the  support  and 
"^^!J^<ience  of  their  admirers  and 
^aherents  among  the  public  ;  while 
.^  change  was  either  not  sufR- 
^^V  radical  and  extensive,  or  had 
about  it  such  an  air  of  suspicion, 
^Mt  they  failed  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  those  to  whose  sentiments 
they  approached.     They  scarcely 
ever  took  up  the  popular  side  of  an^' 
<luestion  with  zeal  or  consistency  ; 
their  support  was  either  languid,  or 
they  threw  in  some  exception,  some 
reservation  or  doubt,  which  render- 
^  the  party    whose  cause    they 
espoused,  ungrateful  for  their  sup- 
port.   By  such  conduct,  their  po- 
pularity had  sunk  very  low  at  the 
period  when   the    prince   became 
regent;  and  their  behaviour  on  this 
occasion,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, was  not  calculated  to  raise 
",J  in  the  hope  of  preserving  or  re- 
g^ning  his  favour,   they  counte- 
nanced ^nd    supported   measures, 
^hich  but  for  this  hope  they  would 
a!^  opposed  and  condemned ;  and 
^en  the  prince  had,  beyond  all 
"oubt,   deserted   them    and    their 
Pfinciples,  they  still  preserved   to 
wm  such  a  lin^ring  affection,  dis- 
Pwyeii  ijj  5u^.j^  halt  measures,  nei- 
*^^^   Condemning  nor    supporting 
n\^  tninisters,  that  they  sacrificed 
*y^e  small  share  of  popularity  which 
^cf  still  possessed,  and  did  not  re- 
^tablish    themselves  in  his  good 
opinion. 

If  we  were  to  review  the  conduct 
of  the  party  at  the  head  of  which 
lordsGrey  andGrenviilenoware,we 
fhonld  be  disposed  to  question  their 
^lents.  While  in  power  their  ex- 
neditio^s  ^ere  ill  planned  and  worse 


executed :  /hey  had  laid  down  a 
laudable  rule  ofceconomy  |  ^ut  they 
adhered  to  it  with  such  unstates* 
manlike  punctuality,  that,  wiiea 
money  might  have  been  judiciously 
and  advantageously  employed,  they 
still  were  saving  and  cecononucalr 
Nothing  displays  narrower  abiliiies, 
than  ignorance  when  to  bretik 
thro^igh  general  rules,  or  obstinate 
attachment  to  them:  and  yet  ilik 
men  at  the  head  of  this  party  un- 
doubtedly poissess  great  talents; 
lord  Grenvijle  has  had  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  earl  of  Liver- 
pool has  enjoyed,  and  these  advan- 
tages have  been  bestowed  on  ta- 
lents of  a  much  superior  order  to 
what  the  latter  nobleman  possesses. 
Nothing  distinguishes  lord  Gran- 
ville so  much,  as  the  lucid  order 
and  arrangement  of  his  thoughts  ; 
the  ipimense  mass  of  political  infor- 
mation which  he  brines  to  bear  oil 
any  question  ;  the  dignified  and 
sometimes  haughty  tone  of  his  ar- 
gument and  declamation  ;  and  the 
precision  and  energy  of  his  style, 
The  peculiar  cast  of  his  mind  is  also 
very  distinguishable  in  his  state 
papers,  and  more  particularly  in 
his  speeches :  in  the  latter,  all  sub* 
jects  arc  treated  with  i.early  an 
equal  degree  of  solemnity,'  both  in 
language  and  manner;  he  never 
unbends,  nor  dees  he  ever  display 
that  warmth  which  indicates  a 
lively  imagination,  or  strong  feeU 
ings ;  the  warmtli  which  he  does 
display,  rather  results  from  haugh- 
tiness of  disposition  than  frum 
strength  of  feeling.  His  knowledge 
of  courts  and  of  politics  seems 
more  extensive  and  accurate  than 
his  knowledge  of  mankind  ;  or  per- 
haps the  statement  will  l.e  more 
candid  and  Just,  if  we  allow  his 
knowledge  of  mankind  to  be  consi- 
derabfei  Dut  ascribe  th^  little  ad- 
vantage 
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vamtage  he  has  derived  from  it«  to  eanted  in  some  measttre,  and'  In 
the  reserved  arid  nnconciliating  some  respects*  hii  former  opioioos 
natare  of  his.  temper  and  habits.         respecting  the  peninsular  war ;  but 

The  talents  of  lord  Grey  are  cer-  from  causes  not  well  understocHf* 

tsanlj  of  A  higher  order  than  those  thoui^h  probably  connected  with  the 

ef  lord  Grenvillc  z  his  eloquence  is  reccmection  of  his  opposition  to  the 

more  direct  and  impassioned ;  his  war  till  that  event  happenedt  his 

arguments  are  piore  frequently  en-  strictures  on  it  even  after  he  had 

ibrced  or  rHustrateJ  by  an  appeal  declared  that  his  opinion  was 
to  the  tmagrnation  and  feelings  of    changed,  whenever  any  thing  tm- 

his  audience ;  the  tnformatioo  he  fortunate  or  unpromising  occurred, 

possesses  is  less  the  result  of  metho«  and  principally  his  close  connexion 

-  dical  and  arduous  application,  than  with  lord  Grenville>  he  certainly 

of  quick  and  lively  abilities,  directed  did  na(  obtain  full  and  ready  credit 

with  xeal  and  earnestness   rather  ^ith  the  nation  for  warm  and  sin- 

than    with    unvarying    steadiness,  cere   attachment  to    the   Spanish 

Even  his  haughtiness  is  of  a  different  ca^se.     Had  lord  Grenville  also 

cast  fit>m  that  of  lord  Grenville— ^'t  recanted  his  opinions,  the  opposi- 

.is  less  solenm  and  pompous  $  more  tion  oiight  have  gained  more  credit 

open,  dprect|-and  impetuous*  There  on  this  occasion ;  bitt  afi  he  either 

is  no  feature  in  lord  Grey's  chsirac-  absented  himself  from  parliament 

ter  more  honourable  to  him  than  when  the  British  victories  in  Spain« 

his  contempt  of  popular  prejudice  (  or  the  conduct  pf  the  war  thefe* 

he  has  often  exposed  himself  to  were  likely  to  be  the  subjects  of 

obloquy,  by  setting  himself  against  discussion,  or,  if  present  on  these 
the  temporary  delusion  of  the  peo-  .  occasions, pneaerved  a  sullen  anddi$« 

pie ;  and  while  a  calm  and  explicit  approving  silence,  it  was,  nrobably 

statement  of  the  motives  which  led  unfairly,  concluded^  that  toe  oppo« 

bkn  to  oppose  it,  might  perhaps  sitionweresot  .jealous in  the  Sf^anish  ^ 
have  saved  him  from  this  obloquy,  ,  cause,  and  that,  when  partial  or 

ht  has  never  stooped  to  give  it.  temporary  disaster  happened,  they 

On  two  very  important  occasions,  would  again  come  forth  with  co&- 
the  conduct  of  lords  Grey  and  demnatioo,  and  their  usual  prophet 
GrenvHle  went  directly  against-the'  sying  of  evih  Whatever  credit 
opinions  and  feelings  of  the  nation,  lord  Grey  might  have  gained  with 
and  contributed  in  no  trifling  degree  one  part  of  the  nation,  for  declanng 
to  weaken  tlieir  influence,  both  in  in  parliament  that  his  sentimeuu 
parliament  and  in  the  country  ;  we  respecting  the  peninsular  war.  were 
allude  to  the  war  in  Spain,  and  to  changed, lie  lost  a  larger  portion  of 
the  inquiry  into  the  charges  again&t  popularity  with  another  part  of  the 
the  duke  of 'York.  Respecting  tlie  nation,  by  hi^  sentiments  lespec  ting- 
former,  they  had  both  oppo.<ted  it  the  duke  of  York :  tljese  sentin\cnts 
in  the  most  direct  and  unqualified  did  not  come  openly  an^  regularly 
manner,  anticipating  from  it  no*  before  pai4iainent  or  the  nation;  but, 
thing  but  defeat  and  disaster  on  our  it  was  well  known  thatheconsidered 
part,  and  victory  and  success  on  the  dukeof  Yotkaninjuzed,  peirse- 
the  part  of  Bonaparte.  Lord  Grey,  cu  ted^  and  perliaps  an  innocent  fXMin  2 
indeed,  after  the  retreat  of  Massena,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  depiared* 
in  a  manly  and  candid  manner  re*  if  he  had  been  prime  miwter^  ho 

would 
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irould  hav6  defended  him  against 
die  most  Tioknt  popular  clamour. 
Now  that  the  ininds  of  men  are 
cooly  that  the  whole  of  the  inyestt- 

§auon  into  rhe  charges  against  the 
ttke  of  York  can  be  sifted  with  due 
attention  and  in^partialitT,  it  is  pro- 
Uble  that  the  criminality  which 
vas  fixed  upon  him,  while  the  pro- 
ceedings were  fresh»  will  appear 
considerably  less ;  but  after  all, 
there  was  much  to  censure  in  his 
condacty  much  that  required  some 
mark  of  public  and  parliamentary 
censure;  and  in  the  state  of  the 
public  opinion  and  feeling  at  that 
period,  a  statesman  would  have 
displayed  a  most  romantic  and  pe« 
rOoQs  attachment  to  what  be  con- 
xeired  to  be  the  cause  of  justice  and 
iDoocencey  who  would  have  kept 
the  duke  of  York  in  power,  in  spite 
i)f  the  opinion  of  the  people,  so 
very  peremptorily  and  generally 
fipiessed* 

From  all  these  causes,  however, 
aod  others,  which  afiected  the  great 
body  of  the  opposition,  as  wdl  as 
their  leaders,  they  sunk  in  popula- 
rity with  the  nation  at  large  $  and 
though  their  numerical    lorce  in 
parliament  was  not  much  lessened, 
yet  they  never  could  bring  it  to  act 
with  sufficient  union,  or   to  bear 
*ith  effect  on  any  very  important 
<}uestion.     In  fact,  on  tliose  ques* 
^ons  of  reform  and  ccconomy,  which 
had  so  long  drawn  the  line  of  di- 
stinction   between  them    and    the 
ministry,  which   had  been  consi- 
^tnd  as  the  distinguishing  tenets 
of  the  whig  party,  and  which  had 
coniribotedi  principally  to  their  po- 
priarity,  they  were  now,  in  a  great 
measure^  silent  or  lukewarm.    So 
fa"  then  as  these  were  concerned, 
the  nation  saw  little  difference  be- 
tween them  and  the  ministrv ;  while 
TO  tfaocesnbjecu  that  had  coniri-' 
Mted  to  throv  a  lusuy  *9ver  tbv 


moderate  talents  of  ministry,  and 
to  hide  from  public  view  their  at^ 
tachment  to  tory  principle$,-«we  re- 
fer principally  to  the  support  which 
.  they  had  given  to  thf  Spanish 
patriots,— -the  Apposition  contrived 
to  mcrease  and  extend  the  unpop«-» 
larity,  which  their  desertion  of  their 
old  and  peculiai*  principles  had  first 
.created* 

There  were,  however,  bodi  in  th» 
house  of  lords  and  in  the  house  of 
comnions,  a  few,  who,  though  they 
connected  themselves  generally 
with  the  opposition,  yet  retained  a 
greater  share  of  the  good  opinioa 
and  confidence  of  the  nation,  than 
the  bodv  of  that  party.  In  i^ 
house  ox  lords,  lord  Holland  may 
be  particularly  pointed  out  as  en- 
jbyii^  a  considerable  share  of  po* 
pulanty;  his  rdationship  to  Mr* 
Fox,  his  resemblance  to  that  states- 
man in  the  warm  and  ingenuous 
nature  of  his  disposition  and  feel- 
ings, and  the  liberal*  and  enlight* 
ened  ideas  which  he  always  ex- 
pressed on  the  subject  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  endeared  him  to 
all  who  venerated  the  memory  of 
Mi.  Fox,  and  who  looked  in  vaia 
to  lord  Grey  or  lord  Grenville,  for 
such  a  complete,  uniform,  and 
radical  adherence  to  his  principles, 
as  they  discovered  in  lord  Holland, 
With  those  also,  of  the  ministerial 
party,  who  were  zealous  and  san« 
guine  in  their  support  of  the  penin- 
sular war,  lord  Holland  was  a 
favourite  ;  his  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  Spain,  and  his  confidence 
in  her  success,,ap  the  time  when  the 
opposition  either  held  it  forth  as 
hopeless,  or  branded  it  as  a  cause 
of  no  magnitude  and  importance, 
proved  that  he  was  not  so  much  a 
party  man,  as  to  sacrifice  his  own 
opinions  to  party  purposes  and  party 
consistency.  The  manner,  alsOj,  in 
w]^icb  be  advocated  the  cause  of 

Spain, 
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fipaig,  came  home  to  the  feelings  of  have  been  terminated.     Some  of 

aUwho  were  alive  to  a  hatred  of  the  advocates  for  peace  rest  their 

tyramiy,  and  a  love  of  h'berty  and  cause  on  this  ground,  that  it  is  in 

*  independence :  when  he  spo)ce  on  vain  to  combat  with  Bonaparte  s 

the  sttbjtcty  all  the  natural  and  ge-  that  the  issue  of  every  contest  is 

niiine  ardour  of  his  'miud  broke  only  the  increased  extent  and  firmer 

forth'*$  with  nnstudied  but  impres-  establishment  of  his  power :    but 

sive  eloquence  he  painted  the  ^itua-  Mr.  Whitbread  •  seems  to  fix   his 

tton  of  the  Spaniards,  and  pour**  opinion  respecting  peace  on  other 

trayed  their  character.     Lord  Hok  grounds,    and  to  give  Bonapatte 

land^  therefore^  was  regarded  with  credit  for  more   moderation  and 

more  confidence,  hope,  and  attach-  sincerity  than  his  past  conduct  and 

ment,  than  the  rest  of  the  old  and  .  general  character  warrant.   It  may 

regular  opposition,  by  that  part  of  be  remarked   as  a  most  singular 

.  the  nation  who  professed  tlie  prin-  circumstance,  that  those  persons 
ciples,  of  Mr.  Fox ;  while  by  those  in  this  country  who  profess  to  have 
whose  op'nions  coincided  with  the  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  minis- 
ministry,  he  was  viewed  with  less  -terial  tyranny  and  oppression,  look 
distrust  and  di4ike  than  (be  rest  of  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  indi^ 
his  party.  ference  on  the  tyranny  and  oppres* 
In  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  sion  of  Bonaparte.  The  regular 
Whkbread  might  be  considered  as  opposition  do  not  mention  it  with 
holding  a  place  between  the  old  and  that  abhorrence  which  might  be  ex« 
regular  opposition,  and  the  popular  pected  from  them ;  but  the  leaders 
party.  On  many  points  he  indeed  of  the  popular  party  in  paFliame&t 
voted  with  the  latter ;  but  he  did  go  fiirther^-they  are  almost  al- 
not  always,  nor  did  he  carry  his  ways  ready  to  nnd  an  excuse  for 
principles  to  .  such  an  extreme  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte :  the 
length.  The  subject  on  which  he  most  violent  and  unjustifiable  acts 
dwelt  with  most  emphasis,  and  of  his  tyranny  raise  but  feeble  in- 
most frequently,  was  th^  necessity  dignsCtibn  in  their  mind  |  while  the 
and  practicability  of  peace  :  on  this  most  trifling  act  of  ministerial  op- 
point  he  di£[ered  from  the  regular  pression  is  inveighed  against  with 
opposition :  they  when  in  power  the  utmost  bitterness.  There  h 
had  attempted  to  make  peace ;  and  another  circumstance,  connected 
probably  the  experience  they  then  with  this  subject,  which  not  very 
had  of  the  insincerity  of  Bonaparte,  honourably  distinguishes  the  re<« 
led  them  to  despair  of  concluding  eular  opposition,  those  who  with 
a  peace  with  him  on  safe  and  ho-  mr.  Whitbread  take  their  stand 
nourable  terms.  Mr.  Whitbread^  betwieen  them  and  the  popular 
on  the  other  hand^  contended  that  party  ;  and  the  distinction  is 
Bonaparte  was  sincere  in  the  desire  marked  more  deeply  in  propor- 
fie  had  frequently  expressed  of  tion  as  the  love  of  libt^ty  is  more 
concluding  the  war ;  that  peace  strongly  professed.  Heady  and 
ought  to  liave  been  made  when  lord  unsuspecting  credence  is  given  to 
Lauderdale  was  at  Paris  in  1806,  every  account  of  Bonaparte's  sue* 
and  that  since  that  period  many  op«  cess,  while  accounts  of  the  success 
portuniiies  had  occurred,  and  had  of  his  opponents  are  received  with 
been  neglected  by  the  Britisli  go-  coldness  and  distrust.  Were  it  not 
venimentp  when  the   war  might  for  these  .things,  the  conduct  ofi 

Mr* 
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Mr.  Whitbread  and  of  the  popular 
puty  would  be  hailed  with  mor« 
misfaction»  and  inspire  more  con* 
fiJeace  with  the  real  lovers  of  their 
country;  for  they  deserve  ample 
credit  for  the  undaunted  and  un- 
wearied firmness  with  Which  they 
set    themselves     against     public 
abuses,  and  against  every  instance 
of  oppression.     It  may  indeed  be 
objected,  and  it  has  been'  both  to 
Mr.  Whitbread  and  to  sir  Francis 
Bardett,  that  they  often  bring  for- 
ward charges,  which  on  inquirr 
tnm  out  to  be  groundless :  such 
cases  must  happen,  in  spite  of  all 
ibeir  care  and  inquiry :    but  it  is 
infinitely  better  that   the  natural 
tendency  of  power  to  abuse  and 
oppression  should  be  checked  by 
tae  knowledge  that  it  is  closely  and 
constantly  watched,  even  though 
unjust  charges  may    be   brought 
against  it,   than  that  it  should  be 
iui^pred  to  proceed  tn  its  career 
unnoticed  and  uncontrolled.   With 
respect  to  the  talents  of  Mr.  Whit- 
bread,  they  are  naturally  strong  and 
vigorous  ;    he    displays,   perhaps, 
greater    knowledge    of   mankind, 
than  of  the  principles  of  political 
ccience,  and  enforces  his  statements 
rather  by  a  few  direct  and  powerful 
argnments  expressed  in  plain  and 
nervous  language,  than  by*  a  me- 
thodical and  regular  process  of  rea- 
soning. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  is  decidedly 
at  the  head  of  the  popular  party  r 
the  favourite  and  leading  maxims 
of  this  party  are,  that  whatever  re- 
gards Britain^  and  Britons,  is  of 


infinitely    more   importance   than 
checking  the  power  of  Bonaparte  9 
that  Britons  are  likely   to   suffer 
more  from  ministerial   profligacy, 
and  wastefulness,    than  from   the 
conquests  of  the  French ;  and  that 
to  expose  and*defeat  ministers  in  any 
of  their  schemes  for  curtailing  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  or  increasing 
his  burdens,  is  a  much  more  ho- 
nourable and  just  cause  of  congra- 
tulation, than  any  victory  gained 
over  the  French.     These  maxims 
are  founded  oh  very  narrow  views 
of  the  interests  of  this  country :  had 
Britain  not  been  so  commercial  as 
she  is;  had  the  existence  of  her 
power  not  depended  so  much  as  it 
actually  does,  on  her  commerce; 
had  she  always  kept   aloof  from 
foreip^   connections,    and   sougiit 
withm  herself  alone  the  sources  of 
her  wealth  and  well-being,  it  would 
have  been  practicable  and  proper  to 
have  acted  on  these  maxims  :  but 
situated  as  Britain  is,  though  they 
ought  to  have  some  weight,  they 
ought    not    exclusively,    or    eveit 
principally,  to  form  the  views  and 
regulate  the  conduct  of  the  nation. 
The  talents  of  sir  Francis  Burdett 
are*  excellently  well  suited  to  the 
part  which  be  acts :  they  would  not 
have  been  so  suitable,  had  they  been 
assisted  by^  regular  and  methodical 
^  study  :  he  is* particularly  happy  is 
seizing  upon  those  topics   which 
admit  of  popular  illustration ;  and 
he  illustrates  them  in  a  manner 
which  those  for  whom  he  speaks 
and  writes,  best  relish  and  under* 
stand. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Alarm  f»tUedh  the  Murders  tn  fie  Meir^Us'^DiffkretU  Pkuu  fur  improving 
the  Police — Remarks  on  (hem^^Ditturba^cij  m  the  Manufacturing  Districts-^ 
their  probable  Oriptt  and  CausrS-^Exieni  and  Objecf-^Oaih  kiken  by  the  • 
InsurgentS'-^Reporl  of  the  Committee  on  this  Subject — Distress  occasioned  bj 

■  the  Orders  in  Council-^  Petitions  against  thenh— ^Declaration  of  the  British 
GovernmeiH  on  this  Subject'^ Mr,  Perceval  agrees  to  hear  Evidence  agair.st . 

.  tie  Orders  in  Council^^Points  at  issue  beim^een  the  Defenders  and  Ofposess 
nfthtm — Evidence  begun— inSerrupSed  by  the  Assassination  of  Mr,  Perceval—- 

.  I'articulars  of  that  horrid  Event— Bellingham*i  Motives  dnd  Defence  of  bit' 
Coddud — the  Grievances  of  which  he  complained^his  Trial — Calmness  of  bis  - 
3ehmviour  on  this  Oceasiott— Ingenuity  andAcuteneu  of  his  Defence — impor- 

.  tial  Charge  of  the  Jwi^e^- Remarks  op  the  Precipitancy  of  the  Triqh^is 
Execution — Sketch  of  Ins  L^ff'^CharacteT'^Talents — Pohtieal  Conduct  and 
Principles  of  Mr.  P{rceval — bis  Talents  seem  to  rise  with  his  Rise  in  Situa^ 

.  tion'^is  Faults  as  a  public  Man*  precipitate  and  obstinate^^^oery  acute  in 

.  Debaic^but  rather  specious  and particuloTf  than  soHd  and  philosofbical'r^is 
asreelknt  private  and  domestic  Ciar^cter^^Prowsion  made  for  his  tf^fe  and 
JPdmily* 

ALTHOUGH  lihft  first  year  of  numerous  proofs  continusdly  before 

the  prince's  reeency  had  beeii  their    eyes»   that    the    labouring 

florioosly  distinguiuied  by  our  mi-  classes   are  comfortably  supplied 

tary  successes  in  the  peninsular  with  all»  or  nearly  all*  those  things 

wzTf  yet  at  home  great  distress  and^  to  which  they  have  been  accustom* 

dissatisfaction  orevailed.  It  seldom'  ed»  or  are  supposed  to  have  a  natu* 

happens  that  the  labouring  classes  ral  and  well-founded  claim*  neither 

of  the  metropolis  suffer  nearly  so  sympathi?^  for  the.  distress  which 

much  as  those  in  the  country*  from  preirails  in  the  country,   npr  are 

the  pressure  of  the  times ;  the  trades  disposed  to  remore  it  by  any  change 

in  ¥%ich  they  are  engaged  depend  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 

^s   on  foreign    commerce:   the  They  are,  indeed*  well  disposed  to 

wages  which  taey  receive  are  more  contribute    pecuniary    assistance* 

xegular  and  steady:  hence*  while  whenever  it  is  necessary;  but  further 

discontent  and  misenr  frequently  they  are  unwiUiog  to  go :  they  are 

grind  down  the  comioru  and  the  slow  to  believe  wt  oistress  may 

ipirits.of  the  manufacturing  classes  give  rise  to  such  a  change  of  fedipg 

in  the-country*  people  of  ^  sioiilar  and  opinion  in  the  great  bpdy  of  the 

rank  in  society*  and  engaged  in  nation j.  as  iqay  eodfiPg^  t]^e  $ran- 

similar  business  in  the  metropolis*  ^uillity  of  the    community*    and 

pass  through  times  of  public  cala-  conceive  that  when  they  have  con* 

mity  almost  untouched*    The  con*  tributed  pecuniary  relief  they  have 

sequence  is*  that  the  higher  ranks  performed  their  whole  duty*  and 

in  the  metropolis  riot  witnessing  secured    the    re^establishment    of 

that  distress  of  which  the  country  in  tranquillity  and    order.      £vent8* 

general  complains,  but*  on  the  con-  however*  occurred  in  the  metropo- 

traryi    having  unequivocal    and  lis,   during  the  winter  of  1811, 

vrhidi 
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which  nmsed  the  alarm  and  appre>  murders  in  18i1.    Other  plansy  in 

fafBsions  of  Its  inhabitants  in  a  most  fact,    equally    objectionable,    and 

ettraordinarf  degree :  we  allude  to  equally  nostile  to  the  spirit  of  a  free 

themarderswhidi  were  committed  government,  but  rather  more  soft- 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wapping:  ened  in  their  objectionable  featuresp 

the  atrocious  and  unparalleled  na-  were  proposed :  a  military  ix3lice»  it 

tore  of  these  murders  ;  the  secrecy  was  very  properly  observed,  would 

vith  which  they  were  committed ;  be  at  once  cumbrous,  expensive,  and 

tbeextremedifficttltyof  tracing, by  inefficient:  for  all  the  useful  and 

theacmost  vigilance  and  activity  of  lawful    purposes    of    a    police   it 

the  law,  those  who  had  committed  would  be  inefficient,  while  for  the 

thensi  made  a  most  singular  im-  purposes  of  tyrannizing  over  the 

pression  on  the  minds  of  the  inha-  people,  it  would  be'  well  adapted 

hitants  of  the  metropolis*     They  and  completely  efficient:  respecting 

imn)e£ately   conceived    that  the  the  system  of  espionage^  which  wa^s  - 

character  of  the  British  nation  was  also  recommended,  it  was  observed^ 

endreiy  changed;   that  they  had  that  it  mi^t,  indeed,  for  a  time  de« 

become  a  nation  of  assassins ;  that  tect  or  prevent,  robberies ;  but  thb 

aregular  auid  systematic  plan  of  si*,  effect  would  be  produced  only  for  a 

milar  murders  was  latd,and  would,  time,  unless  the  system  was  fre- 

as  opportaniiy   served,  be   acted  quently    changed   and   amended  | 

upon.    For  a  considerable  length  of  while  the    experiment    would    be 

time  after  these  murders  were  pet-  utterly  unsuited  to  the  constitution^ 

petTAted,  not  only  were  the  minds  and  the  natural  feelings  of  Britons* 

of  men  considerably  agfitated,  and  The  third  ,scheme,  which  recom- 

d}6ir  apprehensions  of  similar  atro«  mended  an  application  to  govern* 

citiesexcited;  this  was  natural,  and  ment  to  give  new  powers  to  th« 

might  have  been  expected ;  but  they  magistracy,  and  to  establish  a  kind 

couhi  not  view  the  subject  with  the  of  government    police,   certainly 

coolness  of  common  sense :  certain  seemed  free  from  many  of  the  ob« 

aodefined  fears  harassed  and  weak-  jections  to  which  the  other  scheme* 

ened  the  public  intellect ;  and  had  were  exposed  \  Init  it  is  evident  that» 

the  Britim  government,  as  many  by  such  a  scheme,  the  powers  and 

governments    would    have    done,  patronage   of  government  would 

taken  advantage  of  these  apprehen-  Aave  been  constdsrablyextended  and 

)(ons,  they  might   without  much  increased,  while  it  is  very  doubtful, 

Acuity  have  established  in   the  ixHbether  the  public  benefit  derived 

necropolis,    a   system    of   police  from  it  would  at  all  compensate  for 

equal  in  rigour  and  tyranny  to  that  this  certain  and  serious  eviL 

indcr  which  the  inhabttaacs  of  Fk-  Such  were  tl^  principal  pbui* 

ris  have  long  groaned.  recommended  for  puttirc  the  police 

There  were  not  waadng  those  of  the  metropolk  on  a  better  and 

^ho  openly  and  strongly  recom^  more  efficient  footing.    By  a  refer* 

Blended  such  a  measure^  who  ii^  eoce  to   the    Parliamenury  Pro* 

listed  on  its  necessity  ahd  advaa-  ceedings,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mn 

tage,  and  who  expressed  their  wil-  Ryder,  as  secretar]^  of  state  for  the 

Kngaess  to  submit  to  the  most  strict  home    department*    brought   the 

military  police,  rather  than  be  again  subject    regularly    before   parlssi* 

exposed  to  such  alarms  as  had  agi-  ment,  and  &•  measure  that  he  pro»  * 

^t«l  them  b  conseqqe&ce  of  me  posed}  is  detailed  .there «  oa  it  ve 


sball  onl3r  remarlc,  that  it  does  not  name  of,  Luddites.    The  ivo'tv^ 
strike  at  tbe  root  of  the  evil ;  while  '  and  immediate  object  of  the  Lud* 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  few  dites  was  the  destruction  of  certain 
subjects  are  more  difficult,  and  at  frames,  the  use  of  which  had  super* 
the  same  time  more  important,  than  seded  manuail  labour  in  the  manu- 
the  establishment  of  such  a  police,  facture    of  several  articles.    The 
in  the  metropolis  of  a  free  country,  antipathy    of  the    manufacturing 
as  shall  at  once  preserve  the  peace  classes  to  all  kinds  of  machinery, 
and  safety  of  its  inhabitants,  and  which  limits  the  necessity  for  ma« 
not  infringe  on  their  civil  rights,  or  nual  labour,  is  well  known,  and  the 
expose  them  to  the  apprehension  or  effects^  of  this  antipathy  have  been 
infliction  of  more  severe  or  strict^  repeatedly  felt  in  most  of  the  m.i- 
measures  than   aire  absolutely  ne-'  nufacturing  districts  of  the  island. 
^cessary.  But  as  experience  had  proved  that 
We  have  hinted  at  the  erroneous  the  introduction  or  improvement  of 
and  absurd  idea  which  was  enter-  machinery,  though  at  fir^t  it  su  per- 
tained by  many  people,  that  the  sedes  manual  labour,  yet  in  a  short 
murders  in  the  metropolis  indicated  time  creates  a  greater  and  more 
that  the  character  of  the  British  steady  demand  ^r  rt ;  it.  may.  well 
Bation  was  changed :  as  the  alarm  be  doubted,  vrhether  the  disturb*' 
respecting  these  events   subsidedi  ances  in  Nottinghamshire  can  pro- 
and  men  reflected  with  more-cooU  perly  and  satisfactorily  be  ascribed 
ness,  this  idea  was  very  properly  solely  or  principally  to  this  cau&ew 
abandoned  ;  but  very  shortly  after-  Another  motive  has  been  asugned 
wards^  evonls  occurred  in  several  for  them,  which,  however,  is  much 
sf    the    manufacturing     ccihnties,  too  refined  to  have  existed  or  ope- 
which  proved  that  the  public  mind  rated  among  such  a  class  of  people 
and  feelings  were  agitated  much  as  were  engaged  in  the  disturb^ 
ibore  deeply  and  extensively  than  ances.     It  seems  that  the  articles 
bad  been  imagined.  It  is  extremely  manufactured  by  the  newly  introdu* 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  motives  ced  machinery,  though  apparently 
and  causes  which  gave  rise  to  the  of  good  fabric,   are  in  reality  of 
disturbances  in  -the  manufacturing  much  ihferior  quality  :^  this  circum-> 
counties,  the  real  and  ultimate  ob-  stance  being   discovered,  xht  >ie* 
jects  which  the  insurgents'  had  in  mand  for  Nottinghamshire  goods 
Tiew,  and  even  the  extent  and  ra-  of  this  description  had  considerably 
snifications  of  these  disturbances,  lessened,  and  suspicion  had  fallen 
The  representations  on  all  these  on  all  articles  of  a  similar  nature 
points  were   excessively  different,  from  tnis  county.  -  The  labouring 
and  frequently  diametrically  opp6-  classes,   it  is  alleged,  were  there- 
site  :  it  is  certain,  however,  that  die  fore  indigi^gnt  at  me  continued  use 
disturbances  first  broke  out  in  Not-  of  these  frames^   and  insisted  on 
tinghamshire  |  that  the  person  who  their  being  eiven  up,  not  because 
headed  the  insurgents  either  bote    they  superseded  manual  labour,  but 
or  assumed  the  name  of  Ludd;  and  because  the   articles  which-  were 
hence,  not  only  in  this  county,  but  manufactured  by  means  of  ^em 
also   in    the    other  counties    into    wereof  inferior  quality,  and  injured 
which  the  disturbances  subsequently  the  character  and  sale  of  Notting« 
spread,  they  called  themselves,  and  ham  goods.    Such  a  supposition, 

were  uaireraiUj   known  by   the   however^  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
r  maintained^ 
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hntntaiifedt  as  it  b  very  unlikely  .  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  distuib* 
tkac    the    master    manufacturers    anccs  in  Nottinghamshire,  thejr  had 
^uld  be  io  blind  to  their  own  in-    spread  in  a  most  alarming  degree  ;  . 
terests,  ai  to  continue  the  use  of   nearly  the  whole  of  the  manufac- 
machinery     which    injured    their    turing  districts  of  England^  include  . 
goods  or  that  tlie  labouring  classes    ing  the  counties  of  Chester,  JLan- 
wonld  go  about  to    destroy  tliat    cashire,  Nottinghamshire,  Derby- 
machinery,  which  in  a  very  short    shire«   Leicestershire,  arid  part  of 
^e  must  h<\ve  been   abandoned    Staffordshire,    Warwickshire,   apd  . 
frooi  its  ioemciency.     The  truth    Yorkshire,  were  in  a  most  disturbed 
Hems  to  be,    tliat  the  insurgcnis    and  agitated  statef ;  but  the  orga- 
were  first  roused  by  the  pressure  of    nization  of  the  disturbances  was 
the  times,  which,  with  respect  to    siill  more  formidable  and  alarming  . 
tbem,  was    ^eatly  increased   by    t!ian  their  extent.     How  this  orga- 
the  introduction  of  .these  frames  s    nization  was  effected  and  preserved  . 
being  thus  roused,  from  very  simple    is  not  known ;   but    every   thing 
modres,  and  with  one  object  only    seemed  clone  according  to  a  pre- 
in  view,  namely,  the  destruction  of    concerted  and  regular  plan*   Com«« 
theoboozious  machinery,  they  were    munications  were  kepj:  up  among 
stimaUted  to  greater  excesses,  and    all  parts  of  the  disturbed  districts  s 
ur^  on  to  objects  of  a  more  ex-    the  movements  and  proceedings  of 
tended  nature,  partly  by  a  feeling  .  the  insurgents  were  all  in  concert 
<^f  their  own  strength,  partly  by    and  cooperation ;  and  what  is  still 
finding  that  the  grifcvance  of  which    oiore  extraordinary,  notwithstand-  . 
^j  complained  was  not  removed,    ing  such  an  immense  number  of 
2«d  partly  by  the  intrigues  of  dis*    people  were  concerned  in  the  dis* 
^ected  people  who  mixed  tliem-    turbances,  and  these  people  were 
ttlves  ynih  them.  spread  over  such  a  large  extent^ 

At  first  government  was  disposed  country,  the  utmost  secrecy  respeci* 
to  disregard  these  disturbances  :  .  ing  their  designs  was  preserved. 
t^ey  considered  them  as  merely  the  From  the  reoort  of  the  select 
rewlc  of  local  and  temporary  di«  committee  it  appeared,  that  large 
it'css*  occasioned  by  a  decline  of  the  bodies  of  rioters  were  in  the  habit 
nanufactures  of  the  district  in  of  assembling  in  the  night  time* 
which  they  originated ;  and  they  with  blackened  faces,  and  armed 
consequently  believed  that  they  with  different  kinds  of  weapons  ^ 
^ODld  soon  subside*  Hence  they  they  broke  into  every  house  where 
^pted  no  measures  of  a  decisive  they  suspected  tliere  was  any  ma«  . 
(>t  extraordinary  nature,  but  con-  chinery,  which  they  broke  ta pieces* 
fided  in  the  vigil^ce  and  powers  of  spreading  terror  all  round  the 
^  magiviTates  to  preserve  the  neighbourhood.  They  did  not 
peaces  It.w.is  soon,  however,  ap* ,  confine  their  riotous  and  destructive 
parent,  not  only  that  the  disturb-  operations  to  the  night  time,  but 
aiices  were  extending,  but  that  they  assembled  '  for  the  purposes  of 
>vere  assuming  an  organization,  breaking  machinery,  and  even  to 
^'hich  indicatea  some  deep  ^and  ex-  attack  such  individuals  as  were  par* 
tensive  design,  as  well  as  consider-  ticolarly  obnoxious  to  them,  in  the 
^le  means  and  talents  to  carry  that  open  da]r.  The  insurgents  in  the 
^gn  mto  execution*  Indeed,  in  ,  west  riding  of  Yorksnire  niarked 
the  coarse  of  a  very  short  time  from  out  se veraf  master  manufacturers. 
1318.  V  and 
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and   against'  one   of  them,   Mr.  or   names   of*  anf    member    o^ 

HorsefalU  four  men  were  dispatch*  members  of  the  association^  nofr 

ed|  who  fired  at  him  on  the.  public  the  phice  or  places  of  the  meedngf 

j^oad  in  the  opei^  day.      Besides  of  zhy  bodiei^  of  memberSf  or  of 

entering  houses  in  otaer  to  break  theh-  secret  commhtees^  under  the 

machinery,  the  rioters  were  in  the  penalty  of  being  put  out  of  the 

habit  of  extorting  money  by  threats  world  by  the  fint  brother  I  meet,* 

and  terror.    Large  bodies  of  diem  and  of  having  my  name  blotted  out 

traversed  the   disturbed  districts*  for  ever  from  mnonnt  my  comtry^t 

looking  chiefly  for  fire-arms  ;  and  men  :  and  I  do  furmer  swear*  that 

they  were  so  determined  and  site-  I  will  pursue  with  ilnceasing  veil* 

cessful  in  obtaining  them,  tliat  in  gemce  any  member  who  shall  be 

the  neighbourhood  of  Huddersfield  guilty  of  any  such  discovery .'! 

nearly everyhouse had  beenstripped  Many  persons  were  unwilUng  t» 

of  them.     Air  their  proceedings  crecKt  the  reports  of  the  extent 

evidently  were  the  result  of  an  and  organization  of  these  distorb«» 

organized  system,  and  did  not  pro>  ances,  on  the  ffroond  that  sncfa  a 

ceed   fhmi   any  sudden  impulse,  large  nvmbef  i»  poor  people  coafal 

The  conomittee  gave  it  as  their  not  be  saj^poned  wtmout  work; 

c^inion,  that  their  object' originally  but  it  appeared  from  the  report  of 

was  the  destruction  of  machinery  the  committee,  that  the  fimasoftlie 

alione ;  but  in  the  progresj^  of  the  friendly  socie6es»  in  many' mttaneei^ 

dbtnrbances  this  had  become  only  were  applied  to  their  snpportt  aii4 

a  secondary  and  inferior  object,  that  two-pence  a  week  was  appoint* 

Language  of  a  most  disloyal  and  ed  to  be  paid  bv  each  member  t» 

insurrectionary  nature  was  habttu-  their  respective  delegates.  Inmaaj 

aBy  used  by  them.  The  discipline  to  instances  it  was  foond  difficult  t» 

which  they  had  submitted  was  most  collect  this  weekly  tar ;  in  come 

atict  and  Complete ;  they  had  regu-  quence  of  which  ctisturbances  had 

la^*  mustec  rolls ;  but  they  ^ere  not  uken  place  among  themselves, 

csuled  over  by  names,  but  by  num-  In  consequence  of  the  report  «f 

hers.  In  their  commumeation  with  the  secret  committee^  which,  how- 

each  other,  theyempldyed  rockets  ever,  was  not  laid  before  parliamet 

a^dbltielighti.  They  had  their  com-  till  the  begint^tng  of  July,  govern- 

snittees,  smKomipittees,  and  secret  roent  determineo  to  adopt  decisive 

committees,  with  regular  signs  and  and  vigorous  measwes  a^nst  the 

countersigns,  by  which  they  carried  insurgents.    A  bill  was  brought  ia 

on  their  written  commtmications :  whicE  made  it  a  capital  crune  to 

dieie,  ho^rever,  diey  did  not  intrust  administer  illegal  oaths ;  and  die 

to  ihe  post-office,  tmt  there  were  a  powers  of  magistMies  in  die  dis- 

nnmber  of  them'consuntl^  and  re-  turbed'  districts  were  coosideraUf 

gularty  employed  in  carrymg  com-  enlarged.     These  measures  were 

xnunications  from  one  part  of  the  strongly  objected  to  by  Mr.  WUl- 

disturbed  district  to  another.  They  breach  sir   Francis  Bardett^  ^'and 

had  also  their 'delegates,  and  an  several  other  members,  onvarioat 

oath  was  appointed  to  be  ukeb  by  grounds.  •  They  urged   that  the 

each  member  to  thq  following  pur-  report  of  the  secret  committee  had 

port : — **  I,  A.  B«,  do   solemnly  been  enth-ely  made  up  from  doca- 

airear  before  the  Ahnigbty  God,  ments  and  evidence  which  were  W 

tfaatl^wfli  nerer  tereafdie  naoK  no  means  entitled  to  implicii  bdiel; 

aad 
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Vti  which  certainl/  ought  not  to    have  had  that  effect.     When  tlie 

Huide  parliament  when  ther  werp    people  of  any  coamr)'  are  au  ill- 

»l»Ot  lo  IttiiJate  for  th&  purpose  of    advised  as  to  ha»e  recouiJ>e  to  vfo- 

^uKailing  me  libertf  t>[  the  lub-    lence  and  force,  for  ihe  purpou:  of 

JK^  ud  incftuitijf  the  number  of    removing   iheir  real  or  suppoted 

capital  cTtmet  almdf  imtch    too    grievances,  orobtainln'*  what  tbey- 

^;reit  io  the  firiiiih  code  of  laws,    consider  to  be  their  li^ht,  it  i>  xbe 

l^negenilemenfarthereontended,    first  and   most  imperious  dutj  of 

t^the  disturbance! 'were  neither     government  to  tuhdue  them,  with 

■eexicmiTe,  nnr  ofsuch  an  alirm'-    the  least   pnsi)ble  oppressioa  and 

in;;  chancter  and  tendency,  ai  had     bloodshed,  undoubtedly  {    but  go-' 

btra  reprewnted  in  the  report  of    vemmeiitwuuld  be  highly  criminal^ 

the  tecret  committee;  that  if  the    and  neither  consult  the  goud  of  this 

Iwise  of  commoni  woidd  go  into     nation  at  large,  nor  even  of  the  i^ 

fanhel-  evidence,  it  could  be  tatis-    surgents,  if  they  did  not  instantly 

fictorily  proved,  that  nuny  of  the  .  restore  order  and   tranquillity  by 

moft  notorioiu  acts  of   violence,    such  means  as  should  da  it  mosC 

unnoHtiedinthedisturbedcoumiFs,     completely    and     most     speedily. 

W  been  instigated  and  planned,     After  order  and  tranquUlity   are 

not  byche  insurgents,  but  by  spies'  restored,  government  have  another 

Mst  anwig  them,  fim   to  rouse    duty  to  perform,  equally  imperiooc* 

them  10  illegal  HctiC)t>J^  and  then  to     but    which,  it   must    be  acknow- 

mtatm  ^aioa  them  (  that  at  any    ledged,  they  aire  slower  in  the  per- 

nua,  if  (ucb  itroqg^  and  severe  mea-    fortnance  of,  viz.  the  remoral  of 

nm  as  those  proposed  by  ministers    every  real  and  well -fotuided  causa 

wte  to  be  .resorted  to,  itwouMbe    of  complaint  and  dis^ati^fHction.  A. 

but  fair  that  govcrnmeat  should,  at.    governtnent  diat  with  equal  ju4g^ 

tbt  same  time,  as  miuch  as  lay  in    ment    and    promptitude  performs 

tbeir  power,  remove  the  leal  cause    both  these  duties  will  be  K  ooce 

of  the    disturbances    which    they    respected  and  loved,  aiid  will  besc 

iwc  about  to  punish  ;    that  the    secure  the  well-being  of  the  natioo 

principal  cause  of  them  must  be    committed  to  its  charge.    ' 

'  might  in  the  increase  of  taxation.         Besides  the  measures  thafwere 

amflbe  destruction  of  commerce    adopted  byparliameotfcwiestoriiig 

and  tnanufactiu'es ;  and  that  tltese,    order  and  tranqnillity  to  the  di>- 

ia  their    turn,  originated  in   the    turbed    districts.    Urge  bodies  of 

fooliih  and  wicked  continuance  of  a    troops  were  sent  into  mem  i  wher^ 

*sr  without  object  and   without    ever   thtfy    were    stationed,   eveiy 

liope,  and  in  the  profligate  eipendi-    thing  was  quiet ;  butin  thoseplaces 

tors  of  tbe^blic  money. — These    which  were  not  Itept  down  by  a 

military    force,    the    diuurbaoces 

still  continued  {  only  they  were  car^ 

ried  on  in  a  more  secret  manner* 

and  with  such  method  and  rapidity 

that  the  object  of  the  insu^ents 

was  geiKralljr  ejected  before  the 

troops  sent  for  to    disperse  then 

could  arrive.  Gradually,  however* 

order  was  restored  )  and  the  revi- 

Tal  of  Vzitt  and  oonie^ucDt  in> 

U  2  cr«ase 
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crette  of  wages,  by  manifestly  coh-  were  in  the  wroiiig«  but  merefy  td' 

tributing  to  this  efiect,  unequivo.  state  facts :  in  consequence  of  the^ 

caUy  and  satisfi^c torily  proved,  that  order  of  council  of  1 8(y>»  Bonaparte 

one  cause  at  least  of  thfc  disturb*  issued  his  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees^' 

ances  was  die  distressed  state  of  by  which  he  declai«d  the  whole 

the  labouring  classes,  arising  from  Ekitisli  empire  in  v  state  of  blocfe* 

die  decay  of  trade,  the  lowness  of  ade,  and*  that  he  was  determined  fiO^ 

dieix^  wages,  the  extreme  deamess  consider   as   daiaiianaUked,   every: 

of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  die  vessel  which  siibmitted  to  the  unau*' 

pressure  of  taxation.  thorised  maritime  rights  and  pre* 

V     But  the  subject  which  occupied  tensions  of  this  country^   His  object 

die  attention  cf  parliament  during  was  manifests  indeed  it  was  publicly 

the  session  cS  1912  most  closely,  avowed:  he  Jusdy  considered  that 

and  for  the  greatest  length  of  time,  the  power  of  Bricatn  depended  on' 

and  which^  ceit^ly  in  its  nature  her  commerce,  and- he  inferred  tbar 

was  of  the  utmost  importance,  re-  if  he  could  exclude*  our  commerce 

garded  therepeal  of  the  orders  of  from  the  continent  he  shoinl4'cliect 

councO.     In  the  course  of  our  our  ruin.   The  British  sovemnienty* 

Ibrmer  volumes  we  have  had  occa-  on  the  other  hiuid,  mmgh  fully 

sion  to  notice  and  explain  these  sensible  of  how  much  consequence' 

orders  in  council ;  it  may  neter*  commerce  was  to  this  cMttitryf  yet- 

dieless^  be  proper  very  briefty  to*  were  convinced  that  it  was  of  infi** 

recapitulate  dieir    causes,  princi-'  nitely  more  importance  to  the  con-* 

pies,  and  intended* object.    In  the  tinent  6t  Europe:   they  did  not 

year  ISOSf  the  British  government  pretend  to  say  that  Britain  coold^ 

declared  nearly  the  whole  coast  of  eirist  without  commerce*  but  they 

France  in- a  state  of  blockade :  this  thought  in  such  a  trial  of  endurance 

declaration  Bonaparte  maintained  the  continent   would  yield  first : 

was  direcdy  contrary  to  the  law  of  tfa^y  therefore  t&ere  resolved  tfasK 

nations,  since  accordmg  to  that  law,  France  should  n9$  receive  British^ 

and  the  constant  usage  of  the  go^  colonial  produce,  nor  British  mann* 

vemments  of  Europe   in    censo>  factured  goods;  and  at  die  same' 

nance  to  diat.  law,  no  coast  could  time  they  resolved  that  she  should 

be  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  be  shut  out  feom  all  supfdtes  of 

blockade,  unleu  the  force  actually  merchandise  whidl-  neutral  nationf^ 

onmloyed  to  blockade  it  was  amply  had  been  in  die  habkr  6[  seitdbft  to* 

sttmcient  for  th^t  purpose.    Bcma-  her.     In   con£^rmily   widi   thesf 

parte  did  not  pretend  to  dfcny  that  views,  new  ord^  in  council*  vrere* 

the   British  navy  was  sufficiently  issued.     France  was  not  only  de- 

numerous  and  powerful  effectually  dared  in  a  state  of  blockade*  so  a&' 

to  blockdule  all  the  line  of  coast  to  prevent  the  admission  of  mano-^ 

which  bur  orders  in  council  had  de*  ^ctured  or  colonial  goods,  but  it- 

dared  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade;  was  expressly  suted«  tliat  unlets- 

but  he  maintained  that  we  did  .not  neutral  nations  submitted  to  pay  «t 

Mctudffy  employ  a  sufficient  force,  transit  duty  to  Great  Britain,  no 

and  therefore  we  had  transgressed  trade  ot  any  kind  would  be  per«^ 

the  law  of  nations.    We  do  not  at  mitted  between  them  and  Frances 

piesent  mean  to  reason  on  the  sub^  By  this  measure,  in  connexion  witk 

lect,   nor  to  inqithre  whether  the  the  decrees  of  Bonaparte*  neutnlr 

British  government  or  Bonafxtfie  aations  were  placed  in  an  embari< 

rassin^ 
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^tenng  predicament,  and  were  ex- 
posed to  most  severe  and  tyrannical 
measvres.   -Great  Briuin  declared 
-that  neotral  ships  bnund  for  Frarice 
•must  previously  visit  her  ports,  and 
not  only  visit  litem,  but  p:iy  a  duty 
for  permission  to  proceed  to  France. 
•Bonaparte,  on  the  other  hand,  de» 
dared,  that  if  any  neutral  vessel 
sttfiered  herself  tcr  be  seardied  -by  a 
.  British  ^ip,  and  much  mere  if  she 
•entered  a  British  port,  on  her  voy- 
age to  France,  she  should  be  ^seized 
on  her  arrival  inTmnce,  and  her 
-cargo  confiscated.     America  was 
•the  neutral  nation  which  suffered 
most ;  or,  indeed,  to  speak  correct* 
ly,  was  die  only  iMutral  nation : 
hence  she  complained  bitterly,  but 
mefiectually,  of  the  conduct  of  the 
bellsfperent  powers  tbwards   her*; 
and  m  order  to  be  ^revenged,  and 
•if j)oss3>le  to  bringtbem.to  treather 
with  j^tsce,  she  'passed  her  non* 
tntercp'urse  law;:  by  this  law  France 
4iiiertd  little,  Great  Britain  ^veiy 
-mocb,  since  America,  a  very  flou- 
rishing st^te,  took  off  a  very  con- 
stderaple  quantity  of  ottrmanufac- 
.tiuvs. 

There  were  several  points  at  issue 
herweeA'those  infho  maintained  that 
-the  British,  orders  of  council  ought 
to  be  repesied,  and  those  who  hel^i 
a(i  opposite  opinion-;  they  di^red 
respecting  die  nature,  extent,  and 
causes  of  the  distress  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  manufacturing  di- 
stricts, and  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  that  distress  might  be  most 
completely  removeu.  The  distress 
^"^s  so  manifest,  that  it  could  not 
be  denied^  but  the  advocates  for 
the  orders  in  council  insisted  that  it 
^  been  greatly  exaggerated ; 
that  similar  distress  had  prevailed 
at  former  periods ;  that,  in  fact^  it 
^necessarily  resulted  from  the  usual 
•flactuations  in  trade;  and  that  it 
would  be  lemored  when 


vived,  which  probably  ^watdd  hap* 
pen  in  a  short  time.  At  any  rate^ 
they  maintained  that  the  repeal  of 
the  orders  in  council  would  .notre* 
jnove  or  great! v  lessen  the  distresii 
that  It  was  unfair  to  hold  ont  sudi 
an  idea,  since  it  excited  expects* 
tions  which  ceftaiol^ would notbe 
realised.' 

The  idea, 'however,  that  the  or* 
ders  in  council  were  the  only  qr 
the. principal  causes  of  the  decay  off 
trade,  and  of  die   consequent  di* 
.stress,  both  among  the  niaster  ma* 
4iufgctiirer$    and    'the    labouring 
classes,  was  .very  strong  and.  proi* 
valent*    Petitions  came  in  to  the 
hous^  of  commons  from  all   the 
principal  Ananufactaring  districts  in 
the  kingdom,  and  from  those  sea* 
ports  ipdiich  chiefly  depended  far 
their  commerce  on  their  intereoiuie 
with   America*:    the    peddoners 
•begged  to  .be  perniitted  to  prove 
.their  case  by  evidenc^  before  the 
house  of  commons ;  they  assel^ed 
they  could  prove  that  unparalleled 
distress  prevailed  'throughout  the 
most  populous  parts  of  Great  Bri* 
tain  I   that  this  distress  had  been 
gradually  increasingt  till  it  had  be- 
come intolerable  i  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  remove  or  even  alleviate 
it  by  the  charitable   cq^rdone  of 
individuals ;    that  many  of  those 
wlio  were  suU  disposed,  and  who 
formerly  had  been  enabled,  to  re- 
lieve the  distress  of  the  labouring 
classes,  were  themselves  great  suN 
ferer^  and  consequtndy  were  not 
4n  a  sttuabon  to  grant  lelicf ;  that» 
even  if  they  were,  the  relief  could 
not  possibly  b^ffsctual,  as  it  could 
not  1>e   permanent,   where^  the 
distress  .Fovtld  be  permanent  unless 
the  orders*in  council  were  repealed: 
that*  if  they  were  repealed,  trade 
would  again  revive  and  flourtslw 
they  also  offered  tctjirove.    For  a 
4ong  dme  Mr.  Perceval  objected  to 
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faeuide  evideiice ;  ^he'  niaiiit;;iiiMd»    slizcd'!'  !th'n  dicrlaration  de^xoyed 
notoiuy:  that  the  diitress  friis  not    the  hopes  of  ^ose  who  sfflM|d 


tiearly  so  great  as  had  beet;L  repr^.    from  the  orders  in  council*  abBd9H||^ 
ooold  aot  be  removed  or  alleviated*    they  completely  despaired  of  bein^  *"' 


asttedt  hot  that,  eiten  if  it^were,  it    as*  soon  as  they  were  fonned 


if  that  depended  on  the  repeal  of   allowed  to  prbati^e-eviUepce  faefore; 
the  orders  of  council:  le  felt  as   xhe  house  of ^ooamonsy^^^bef^th^ 
much  as  any  man  could  46>for  the    declaration  d£  the>>Bit{tish'^g^rh- 
distress  of  manufacturing  classes 9    anent  appeared.  ^  Thisidecl^^on, 
titit«thP7  tfin^e  only  a  part  of  the    .which  was pu^ftrth  in  consequents 
jcoii'munity*  «nd  his  duty  as  prime    pf  the  declaration  of  the  Frencli 
ioaiTUSter  would /not  permit  him  to    minister    for  foreign  affairs,  ;-^(ul 
^ionsider  theis  henent*  if  it  inier-    .givetl,  expressly,. stated  that  ^ 
■ftred  with  ihe  honour, or  the  interest   *^erltn  and  Milan  dberees  were  not 
t)f  the  nation  at  large..    On  theie    repealed,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
f^ipunds  he  at  first  opposed  hearing    municaiion  of  the  American  mini- 
evidence    against    tbe    orders    of    ster  to  that  efiect ;  and  in  proof  of 
ccaincB  ^  by  consentTng  to  hear  it,    their  non-repeal,  theoffidal  report 
Jbewas  afraid  he  should  raise  ex-    of  the  rainbter  for  foreign  ailairs  is 
pectations  he  could  not  fulfil,  and    noticed.    As,  therefore,  thefli^fe)i|^ 
t&DS  only  increase  the   discontent    and  jostificatien  of  thedBnaXiwdr- 
instead  of  diminishing  it.  ders  m  co«Moil  i^jtiy^  regained,  the 

.While  petitions  were  pouring  in  .  British    governm^(i|f  publicly  de-' 
ftom  aU  quarters,  a  circumstance    clafed  their  detenn>batioo  still  to 
cfecvrred    which    encouraged    the    adhere  ta  them,  and  thus  to  resist 
'hopes  of  those  who  su£Fered  from    the  iotrodtkption  and  estabUshxftent 
the  operation  of  the  orders  of  coua-    of  an  arbitrary  code,  which  the  go- 
cil.  As  thes&  orders  were  evidently    Yemment  of  France  had   openly 
and     professedly   xetaliadve,    the    avowed  its  purpose  to  impose  by 
British  government,  in  iu  disputes    force  upon  the  world  as  tlie  law  of 
with  .America,  had  all  along  de-    nations.*  i  '*%ii^. 
dared  its  readiness  to  repeal  them,     >'  The  dexjaration  of  the  British 
whenever   the   Berlin  and  Milan  .  govemmetit  tBen^rsicpeds  to  reca- 
decrees  should  be  repealed.    The    pitulate  ail  thf  i^suinstances  which 
Ainerican  government  early  in  the  •  'had  produced.  jjJMflers  in  council, 
spring  of  1812  notified  to  our  go-    and  to  ex^a^i^h  irarar,  open,  and 
▼ernmcnt  that  Bonaparte  had  le-*   manly  m^tn^  the  future  conduct 
-sciaided  these  decrees,  and  it  there-    which  it^^^Spi^s^  to  pursue.    Dex- 
fore  called  upon  us  to  repeal  our    terously  (tbpIa^Vg  that  the  orders  in 
orders  in  council.    Soon  after  this    council  ^re  repealed,  whenever  the 
notification,   the   French  *  minister    Berlin  and  Mf&n  decrees  should  be 
for  foreign   affairs   declared    the    rescinded,   it  insist^  at  th^    same 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  to  be  in    time,  with  great  propriety,  that,  as 
ibroe,  in  these  words*—**  il]  the    tliose  edicts  were  as  fully  in  force 
British  orders  of  ceCircil  ar e|  re-    as  the  Bricfsh  orders,  there  ought 
scindcd,'  the  pnnciples>b£t^'  U^caty    to  be,  in  America,  only  ooe  law  for 
of  Utrecht  are  in  fill  vigtJtir.  TIte    England  and  France}  and  **  that 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  will  re-    the  United  Slates  should  recall  those 
main  against  those  powers  who    measures  of  ^osiileexclusionixrlucht 
allow  their  flag  to  be  denation*    under  a  laiiponccpiion  of  die  real 
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yiein  and  cDodoct  of  the  Frendi 
gorertlment,  America  had  exclu* 
Hvelj  applied  to  the  commerce  and 
ihips  of   war  of  Great  Britain/' 
This  declaration  seemed  ta  remove 
«Uch;U2ce  of  the  British  ministry 
couenting  to  hear  evidience  Against 
the  orders  of  council :  6ut  the  peti* 
tioiiers  «till    persevered;    the  di- 
itresses  of  the  countnr  increased  and 
extended ;    dissatisnurtiotv    sprc^ 
among  many  descriptions  of  per* 
foufy  who  bad  been  formerly  re- 
markable for  peaceful  and  content* 
Mlloyalty.     Still,  however,  in  all 
probability,  Mr«    Perceval  would 
have  reioained  firm  in  his  determi* 
nation  not  to  appoint  a  committee 
^  hear  evidence,  had  i:  not  been 
for  the  circumstance  that  many 
members  of  the  house  of  commons, 
who  usually  supported  hig2,  and 
who  possessed  great  weieht  with 
him,  m  the  house,  and  in  the  nation 
at  large,  expressly  declared  that 
they  toottght  a  committee  ou^ht  to 
be  appointed ;  duit,  as  the  petitions 
were  so  numerous  and  so  urgent,  it 
would  look  like  slighting  the  di« 
ftiessef  of  which  they  complained, 
if  no  opportunity  were  given  to  the 
petitioners  to  prove  the  truth  of 
thetr  allegations.:  When  Mr.  Perce- 
val had  repourse  to  his  former  ai*- 
gttment,  that  if  he  consented  to  the 
appcyintment  of  a  committee,  and 
to  the  examination  of  evidence,  the 
petitioners  would  naturally  expect 
the  removal  qi  the  supposed  cau^ 
of  their  grievances,  it  was  urged, 
that  no  promise  or  pledge  could  be 
conceived  as  either  given  or  im- 
plied,  by  consenting  to  stich  mea- 
sures (  and  tbat,  at  any  rate,  j  ustice 
as  wdl  as  prudence  required  that 
the  petitioners  should  be  heard  z 
tUs  would  xnaoifest  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  government  to  re- 
Ueve  their  distresses^  provided  they 
«oiiU  prmre  tbat  they  originated  in 


the  orders  in  coUneilf  ftiid'pronM 
ministers  were,  convinced  that  tht 
repeak  of  these  orders  would  nof 
produce  more  real  and  extensive  iiM* 
lury  than  it  removed.  On  the  other 
hand,   if  the  petitioners  failed  itf 
proving  their  point,  they  could  iM 
fairly  and  reasonablv  expect  tht 
repeal  of  the  orders  of  council^  and 
if  even  they  proved  their  point,  but 
ministers  could  make  it  appear  that 
the  nation  at  laiige  would  sufficfv 
though  individuals  might  be  le* 
lieved,  by  the  repeal^  then  miiiisterl 
would  hie  justified!  and  supported 
by  the  nation»  in  refusing  to  repeal 
diem*     At  length   Mr.  Perceval 
gave  a  reluctant  consent  to  the  apf 
pointment  of  a  committee,  and  to 
the  hearing  of  evidence:  the  evi* 
dence  began  on  the  29th  of  Aprils 
and  on  the  lith  of  May  it  was  in* 
terrupted,  and  the  whole  nation 
throv^m  into  the  utmost  constenuu 
tion  and  horror,  by  the  atrocious 
assassination  of  the  prime  minister* 
Soon  after  five  o'clock,  Mr.  Per- 
ceval was  entering  the  lobby  of  the 
house  of  commons,  when  a  persoii» 
who  some  time  before  had  taken  his 
station  in  the  recess  of  the  doorway^ 
within  the  lobby,  drew  out  a  «msul 
pistol,  and  shot  him  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  left  breast ;  the  ball  en* 
tered  the  heart,   and   occasioned 
almost  instant  death.  Mr.  Perceval 
after  the  shot  merely  moved  fbr^ 
ward  afew  steps^  and  as  he  was  ia 
the  act   of  fallbg  some  persons 
stepped  forward  and  caught  bim« 
All  that  escaped  hh  lips  previously 
to  his  falling  was  **  murder,"  or 
^  murdered,"   uttered   in  a  loWy 
faint,  and  nearly  inarticulatr voice* 
A  surgeon  was  immediately  sent 
for ;  but  on  examining  the  wound» 
he    pronounced  the   case  utterly 
hopeless.    In  about  ten  or  twelve 
minutes  he  expired*    The  deed  wai 
cOnuBUtted  so  suddenly,  that  die 

U4  person 
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^«ftAn  Irho  iftd  the  pistol  was  not  nearly  all   his  pr^pcrtv :    he  had 

instantly  recognised  by  those  in  the '  applied  to  the  British  amb.tssador 

lobby:  after  he  had  fired  its  be  very  sit    the  court  of  Petersburgh  for 

deUberately  retired^  to  a  bench,  on  redress,  but  could  obtain  nooe ;  on 

^ich  he  seated  himself,  with  the  the  contrary,    his  meTnorials  and 

pbtol  still  in  his  hand ;  and  whetv  he  representations   were   disregarded; 

was  discovered  by  nieans  of  it,  and  Inconsequence  of  tbis  he  had  re* 

challenged  with  being  the  assassin,  turned  to  England,  where  he  had 

he  merely  replied,  *'  I  am  the  un-  laid  the  hardship  and  injusriceofbis 

happy  man  !"  appearing  quite  un-  case  before  his  majesty's  ministers; 

disturbed;     He  was  immediately  but  they  also  renised  to  do  any 

examined  in  the  house  of  commons  tiling  in  his  behalf.  He  then  formed 

before  several  members  who  were  his  reisolution,  and  this  resolution 

lettrces   of  the   nc^ce.      General '  he  had  communicated  to  tlic  officers 

Gascoigne,  cne  of  rhe  members  for  at  Bow^street ;  they  had  transmitted 

Liverpool,    recogn:»>ed   him;    his  it  to  the  treasury,  but  he  was  told 

name  was  Bdlingham :  on  his  exa-'  he  might  do  his  worst.    He  had  no 

soination,  he  again  admitted  the  antipathy  or  ill-will  towards  Mr. 

ftct,  expressing  a  wish  to  say  some*  Perceval  %  he  Vas  sorry,  as  sorry  as 

thing  in  his  justification;  but  he  any  of  the  friends  of  chat  gentleman' 

was  told  that  any  tJitng  he  might  could  be,  for  his  fate  ;  but  he  was 

feel  desirous  of  stating  in  eztenua-  convinced  that  much  public  good 

ti<m  of  his  crime,  he  had  better  re^  would    result,    if   ministers    were, 

serve  for  his  trial.  taught  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 

The  trial  of  Beliingham  took  just  claims  of  individuals,  and  he 

|dace  on  Friday,  the  15th  of  May  s  thought  tha^  the  act  he  had  com- 

perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  mitted    would    effectually    teach 

if  it  had  hot  been  so  hurried :  it  them    that   lesson.     It  was   not, 

was    doubtless   desirable,   for  the  therefore,  so  much  from  a  sense  of 

purposes'of  substantial  justice,  that  individual  injury  that  he  had  d6» 

the  smallest  period  of  time  should  stroyed  Mr.  rerceval,  as  from  rhe 

elapse  between  the  crime  and  the  belief  that  this  act  would  prove  h 

punishment ;  but  thei%  would  have  public  good.      He   concluded  by 

been  more  decorum,  and  probitbly  expressing  his  firm  conviction,  tlrat 

snore  solemnity,  if  there  had  been  it  was  impossibfe,  by  the  law  d  th<» 

less  the  appearance  of  precipitation,  country,  to  convict  him  of  the  crime 

On  his  trial,  he  conducted  himself  of  wilful   murder,   unle<;s   it  was 

^ch  great  coolaess  and  presence  of  proved  that  he  had  malice  prepense 

mind  »  he  was  fully  and  deeply  im-  towards  the  unfortunate  gentleman 

pressed  with  the  idea,  that  he  was  for  whose  death  he  was  £en  on  his 

perfectly  justified  in  what  he  hnd  trial,  and  towards  whom  he  utt^ly 

done,  and  with  the  expectation  that  denied   all  personal  or*  intentionad 

he  would  be  acquitted,  and  hfs  malice.  His  counsel  wished  to  have 

conduct  approved,  by  tlie  nation,  put  in  a  plea  of  insanity :  but  this 

His  defence  was  remarkabte^for  its  the  prisoner  rejected ;  he  declared 

acateness;  be  sut^d,  that  he  had  he  was  perfectly  sane;  that  he  acted 

been  engaged  in ei tensive commer-  from  a  welUdefined  motive;  that 

'  concerns  in  Russia  |  by  the  ty-  reflection,  instead  of  creating  com- 


raray  and  opnressba  of  that  j;b«    punttion  and  remorse  for  the  deed 
vemmeat  be  aad  been  strippec^bf 


which  bf  had  perpetratedr.only 

convinceq 
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(oovmced  and  consoled   him  the       AtHftrrowhewascontemporarx 

mure ;  that  if  he  were  found  guilty,  with    sir    William    Jones  :     after 

he  should  prefer  death  a  thousand  having  passed  the  usual  dme  at  this 

tinie$9  to  the  injuries  and  indignities  schooH  he  was  bent  to  Trinity  col* 

which  he  had  experienced  in  Russia,  lege,  Cambridge  \  here  he  formed 

&x  James  Mansfield,  in  his  charge  some  qf  the  dearest  and  most  iralu* 

to  the  jary,  itnpresied  on  them  toe  able  connexions  of  his  futtire  li&» 
necessity  of  putting  entirely  out  of    and  by  them  he  was  duly  appre* 

tbor  minds  adl  consideration  of  the  ciated  both  for  the  qualities  of  his , 

high  character  of  Mr.  Perceval ;  head  and  heart.    As  soon  as  bis 

they  were  to  weigh  the  facts,'  as  collegiate  studies  were  completed^ 

(bey  had  been  proved  in  evidence,  he  entered   himself  a  member  of 

independently  of  all  personal  con-  Lincoln's-inn,    and    pursued    the 

siderations.  The  jury,  after  retiring  study  of  the  law  as  a  profession*  It  is 

a  ihirt  time,  returned  their  verdict  certainly  much  to  t)ie  credit  df  Mr. 

'-^Giiity,    Bellingham,  even  at  the  Perceval,  that,  whereas  many  in  thie 

tinie  vf  iiis  execution,  retained  the  profession  are  rather  lax  in  their  rdt« 

same  conviction  and  feelings  with  giou^ notions,  as  well  as  in  their  mo* 

respect  to  the  nature  of  the  act  he  ral  practice,  he  continued,  as  he  had 

had  perpetrated,  which  he  had  ex*  always  been,  attached  to  religion, 

pressied  during  his  trial.  and  conspicuous  for  the  purity  or    < 

Mr.  Perceval  was  bom   in  the  his  life,  carefully  guarding  himsdf 

year  1762 :  his  father  was  the  late  from  the  influence  of  the  examples 

earl  of  Egmont,  whose  son  he  was  which  were  round  ^im.     He  was 

by  a  second^  marriage.     He  was  remarkable  for  close  and  regular 

educated  at  Harrow  school,  where  application :  he  knew  that  eminence 

he  was  distinguished  for  his  gentle-  '  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  law  with« 

ficss  of   nr^anner,   benevolence  of  out  them;   but  that  with  them» 

disposition,  and  goodness  of  heart ;  united  with  eood  and  usefiil  talents^ 

those  who  knaw  htm  when  he  was  ^and  fair  and  honourable  character^ 

at  Harrow  were  not  surprised  at  a  person  stands  a  fair  chance  of 

the  good    fortnne   which    idistin>  rising  to  eminence.      VVhile  •  eA« 

goished  his  future  life,  nor  at  the  ployed  as  a  barrister,  he  was  re- 

^"^m.  attach  men  L  which  his  poli-  raarkable  for  his  mild  and  gentle- 

tical  and  personal  friends  felt  to-  manly  behaviour;    for  that  kind 

wards  him.      He  was,   however,  of  behayiour,  which  is    too  rare 

from  his  very  boyhood,  principally  both  at  the  bar  and  in  the  house  of 

disdngnished    by    his    meekness,  commons,  but  which  was  so  fully 

which   appears  to  have   resulted  displayed  by  him,  when  he  became 

putly  from  nature,  and  partly  from  prime  minister,  in  thtf  latyer  place* 

principle ;  *'  in  early  lite  he  had  it  ias  to  call  forth  the  well-merited 

^Tom  natnre,  and  therefore  was  encomiums  of  his  warmest  political 

geade  and  benevolent  without  re-  opponents, 
flection ;  in  his  riper  years,  the  dis-        At  a  very  early  ag6  he  was  ap« 

ctpljiie  of  Christianity  improved  his  pointed  counsel  to  die  admiralt7» 

natural  sweetness,  and  he  became  and  in  the  year  1799  he  was  ho- 

still  more  gentle,  and  still  more  nonred  with  a  silk  gown :  about  this 

benevolent,  because  he  belonged  to  time  the  university  of  Cambridge 

2  idi^on  whose  end  and  origin  mantfested  their  respect  for  him,  br 

ait  wutersal  love/'  appomtiogjb^  one  of  their  couasd* 

la 
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la  consequence  of  the  decease  of  of  opinion  tliere  may  be  <m  tkk 
his  jDiother's  brother,  a  vacancy  was   point,    all  who  were  acqaainted 
created  in  the  borough  of  North-   with  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Percevalf 
amptoUf     which   introduced   Mr.    while  he  was^attorney^gexieral,  must 
.Perceval  into  parliamemary  life :    rive  him  full  and  ready  credit  for 
.be  immediately  gave  bis  support  to   having    done   most   scrupulously 
the  principles,  and  measures  of  Mr.    what  he  conceived  to  be  his  dutn 
Pitt»  and  the  Same  line  of  politics   and  for  having  abstaided  from  all 
he  reigiularly  and  consistently  pur-    unnecessary  severity  and  harsbnesi 
sued  through  the  remainder  of 'his    in  the  exercise  of  it. 
.life.    But  he  was,  if  possible*  still       Few  men  have  entered  parUi^ 
niore  attached  to  the  feelings  and    ment  who  took  more  pains  than 
•centimems  of  Mr.  Pitt,  respecting    Mr.  Perceval  did  to  naake  bimselt 
the  established  church,  than  to  those    acquainted  with  all  the  detail  of 
^faich  rc^garded  the  civil  part  of  the    parliamentary  duty  :  indeed^  both 
jBritish    constitution ;  he   was    a    as  member  of  parliament  and  a^ 
ivarm  and>  many  would  sav,  rather    attorney-general  ^and^tbe  same  r^ 
JL  bigoted  member  of  the  church  of   mark  may  with  stiU  greater  jusdce 
.England— -a  decided  and  unyield<    and  propriety  be  applied  to  him 
.nig  enemy  to  all  innovations ;  to  all    when  he  became  prime  mimster) 
alterations  in  her  discipline  or  doc*    he  was  most  indefatigable  in  bun* 
•trine  $   and  he'^looked  upon  those    ness;  he  considered  that  bis  country 
bulwaxlcs  which  had  been  raised  to    had  the  first  and  most  imperious 
aeparate  and  protect  her  from  the    call  upon  his  time,  his  taTents*  and 
^catholics  on  the  one  hand»  and  the    his  acquirements ;  and  such  were 
protestant  dissenters  on  the  other,    his  orderi  regtilarity,  and  punctua* 
as  absolutely  necessary  for  her  safe    lity»  that  he  was  enabled  m  a  very 
and  honourable  existence*  *      short  space  of  time  to  dispatch  a 

Mr.  Perceval  had  not  been  long  .  wonderful  quantity  of  intricate  and 
in  parliamentf  before  be  was  re-    important  business. 
warded  for  his  attachment  to  Mr.        On  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mfr 
Pitt,  and  for  his  support  of  his  po*    Perceval  for  the  first  time  appear* 
litical  principles  and  conduct,  bv    ed  in  opposition  ;  and  perhaps  it 
being  appointed  attorney-general,    may  be  justly  said,  that  the  pecu- 
In  the  discljarge  of  the  duties  of   liar  nature  and  value  of  his  taWts, 
this '  arduous  and  by  no  means  po-    as  a  member  of  parliament,  became 
polar  office,  Mr.  Perceval  endea-    mbst    conspicuous    and    marked 
iroored  to  combine  all  that  be  con-    when   he  rose   as   an  opposition 
ceived  he  owed    to  government,    speaks :  in  this  character,  **  he  was 
with  a  proper  and  scrupulous  re-    animated  without  asperity,  earm^st 
rd  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,    without  ostentatiour^  attached^o 


ny  may  indeed  be  disposed,  to    bis  own  party,  without  an  indiscK- 
think  that  his  ideas  respecting  the    minate  contention  with  his  advev- 


of  the  subject  were  narrow  ,saries.''     , 

and  contracted,  and  to  doubt  the  *    When   the  Fox  administration 

propriety  of  appointing  to  the  office  quitted  office  t<^wards  the  bo^inning.' 

of attomey-generat  any  man  who  of  the  year.l807»   Mr.  I^aefai 

is  aot  deeply,  imbued  with  the  ge-  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the 

nuine  principles  of  the  British  con-  exchequer :    but  as  the   dake  of 

nittttkia ;  bvt  whatever  difference  Portland,  who  was  first  lord  of  the 


h. 
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treunry,  was  very  old  and  infirm^  was  equally  requisite.  But  it  muse 
and  seUoin  look  an  active  or  de-  be  obviousi  that  at  all  times,  and  ua« 
tided  part  in  the  administration  of  der  all  circumstances,  and  particii* 
poblic  affairs,  Mr.  Perceval,  even  larly  under  the  present  circuni- 
then,  nuy  be  regarded  as  the  prime  stances  of  GreatBntain  and  Enropei 
minister  of  Great  Briuin :  tnis  he  decision,  firmn^s  and  promptitude, 
nominally  as  veil  as  virtually  be*  if  they  are  not  preceded  ^nd  guidea 
cami^  on  the  demise  of  that  noble-  by  thorough  and«jntiroate  political 
man,  m  the  course  of  the  subse>  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  sounded 
qoent  year.  political  principles  and  views,  must 
The  situation  of  this  country  and  do  infinite  mischief.  This  know* 
of  Earope,  at  the  period  when  Mr.  ledge  Mr*  Perceval  certainly  did  aot 
Paxeval  became  prime  minister,  possess  in  a  degree  which  either 
was  awfully  difficult ;  it  required  the'  state  of  Europe  required,  or 
gre^t  talents  exercised  with  un-  which  could  justify  the  pertinacitf 
common  delicacy,  as  well  as  deci-  with  which  he  adhered  to  measures 
iioD  and  vigour.  The  talents  of  Mr.  that  he  had  once  adopted* 
Perceval  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  If  this  failing  in  Mr.  Perceval's 
been  of  the  first  order ;  and  it  must  character  was  conspicuous,  and  in* 
beconfi^ssed  diat  the  decision  and  jurious  to  his  own  usefulness  as 
vigour,  which  he  most  undoubtedly  well  as  to  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
possessed,  not  unfrequently  were  try,  in  his  political  views,  it  was  still 
mixed  with  something  like  precipi-  ,  moi^  conspicuous  in  the  views  he 
tation  and  obstinacy.  He  seems  to  took  of  the  religious  part  of  our 
lave  imbibed  and  acted  upon  a  constitution.  It  would  be  uncandid 
most  erroneous  and  dangerous  idea,  to  suppose  that  he  was  not  sincere  in ' 
which  a  prime  minister  above  all  bis  objections  to  catholic  eman^ 
men  sluNild  exclude  firom  his  cipation,  or  to  the  removal  of  all 
thoaghts,  that  a  measure  once  those  hardships  which  in  such  an 
adopted,  a  principle  once  openly  obnoxious  manner  mark  a  distinc- 
avowed  or  acted  upon,  ought  on  tion  be^tween  dissenters  and  mem- 
no  account,  and  under  no  circuifi-  bers  of  the  established  church :  1)ut 
stances,  to  be  abandoned^  The  re-  it  ma^  be  lamented  that  he  did  not 
lative  circumstances,  of  Great  Bri-  perceive,  that,  as  the  sood  of  socie- 
tain  and  of  Europe  most  undoubted-  ty  alone  ought  to  be  the  object,  and 
I7  required  political  bravery ;  they  must  be  the  justification,  of  all  civil 
required  that  the  prime  minister  of  disabilities  on  account  of  religious 
this  country  shptdd  have  a  mind  opinions,— so,  wheti  that  good  may 
above  fear  and  ^barrassing  scru*  be  secured  without  them,  their  con- 
pies  |  in  short,  that  he  should  take  tinuanee  becomes  in  the  hiriiest  de- 
a  comprehensive,  profound  and  cool  gree  criminal.  But  Mr.  Perceval 
view  of  the  state  of  the  civilized  seems  to  have  been  very  adverse  to 
world ;  <A  the  means  which  Bri-  admit  the  idea,  that  circumstances 
tain  possessed  of  preserving  her  ^)ight  alter  so  essentially,  as  to  ren- 
honour  and  independence,  or  of  der  that  proper  and  safe^  which 
contributing  towards  restoring  formerly  would  have  been  unjult 
national  honour  and  independence  and  dangerous^  and  to  have  had  a 
to  Europe.  When  this  view  was  decided  antipathy  against  anf 
once  taken,  then  decided,  firm  and  chan^  in  the  polidcaL  or  ^feli^iou$ 
pcompt  conduct  correspondii^  to  it    consutution  of  the  British  empire. 
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•  As  a  ptiblie  speaker,  Mr.  Perce-  ho wever,  was  well  adapted  to  hts 
^al  certainly  rose  very  much  in  re-  audience ;  for  in  a  mixed  and  nu« 
^utation^  and  in  excellence,  after  he  merous  assembly,  such  as  the  house 
l>ecame  prime  minister:  as  chan-  of  commons,  there  will  always  bie 
•celloi"  of  the  er  chequer,- and  conse-  found  many  more  who  can  com- 
'<]uently  the  leading  man  in  the  prehencl  particular  arguments  dian 
})ouse  of  commons  it  was  necessary  general  Teasoning»  and  who  will 
that  he  should  be  ready  and  able  to  deem  the  special  pleader  a  man  of 
•explain  and  defend  all  his  mea-  much  greater  abi^ties  than  a  com- 
sttres }  and  this  duty,  arduous  tinder  prehensive  and  philosophical  states- 
all  circumstances,  was  particularly  man, 

•so  in  his  case,  as  there  was  scarcely  As  Mr.  Pcrccj^al  had  undoubted- 

any  oiher  noembercf  administration  ly  fallen  a  victim  to  the  faithful  and 

in  that  house,  competent  tO'the  task  c onscientious  dischargeof  hispublie 

t)f  relieving  or  supporting  him.  He  duty,  parliament  provided  tor  his 

•^oea,   however,    proved    that   he  wife  and  numerous    family  in  a 

needed  no  assistance -3  he  had  made  liberal  and  iiandsom'e  manner :    to 

'himself  so  completely  acquainted  them  *his  death  was  a  most  griev- 

with  every  topic  that  was  iikely  to  ous  loss  ;  for,  in  domfestie  life,  few 

1>e  regularly  and  fully  discussed,  or  men  were  more  amiable  and  more 

even  to  be   incidentaHy  touched  respected  than  Mc,  Perceval :    this 

upon,  that  he  was  never  taken  un*^  part  of  his  character  is  thus  most 

iawares,  or  feund  at  a  loss.    Ip  the  t ustly  described  in    the  following; 

-statement  of  his  measures  he  was  re-  passage,  extracted  -from  a  ^  Funiev 

markably  methodical  and  perspicu-  ral    discourse"    which    appeared 

•ous ;  in  the  arguments  be  adduced  soon  aftef  his  buriad,  with  which  we 

-to  defend  them»  he  was. sometimes  shaB  conclude  this  brief,  but  we 

^minutely  particular,    and    by  no  trust  impartial,  attempt  to  appred* 

means  so  luminous  as  in^^  the  state-  ate  his  talents,  and  display  hi^pol^* 

-  tnent  of  his  measures.    -By  many  tical  principles  and  -views. 

tic'  was  deemed  particularly  to  ex-  **  It  wouldbeunpardonablenotto 

eel    in  his  replies;    in  rebutting  dwell  upon  the  "simplicity  in  which 

any  severe  remark  that  came  unex-  he  lived  in  the  midst  of  his  auiberous 

'pectedlyupon'hkn,  and  in  turning  family.    Many  of  those  who  shall 

the  fact  adduced,  or  tlie  argument  i^ead  this,  are,  no  doubt,  good  hus- 

i^sed^  against  his  opponent.      In  bands  and  aBiectioaate  fathers.;  yet 

^hpxtf  his  speeches,  if  .carefully  ex-  none  of  them,  though  they  inay  be 

iffthnei,  will  let  us  oompletelv  into  in  private  life,  can  pass  a  greater 

the  natuteand-extent  of  his  talents :  portion  of  therr  time  with'^eir  fa- 

-they  display  no  h»rge  or  compre-  tnily  than  did  this  first  «nihisterof 

htnsive  views :  the  ^arguments  and  the  first  "kingdom  in  the  world.    If 

illttstrations  that  tfaey<ontain,  do  any  of  his  brother^jninisters  made 

not  proceed  on  aiiy  philosophical  him  ntl  ordinary  visit,  they  foun4 

and  luminous  princif^s;  bat  they  bim  -at  a  simple  family  meal,  or« 

are  distinguished  by  their  detail,  by  perhaps,  writing  in  the  midst  of  his 

taking  up  a  detached  airguttient,  children  playing  round  him. 

and  grounding  it  on  the  particular  *    **  No  one,  indeed,  dispatched  the 

circumstances  of  the  case,  rath^  most  important  public  business  with 

than  upon    any  general  maxim*  more  ease,  more  simplicity,  and'less 

nia  species  of  public  ^speakingi  ostentation..    One  of  lus' .ymiqg 

•  •           .  boys 
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hop  accDiapanicd  him  to  the  hou«        "  It  now  only  rtroaintlhat  we  fol* 

cfconnnoiuon  the  faul  day  which  low  Mr.  Percev^  tp  die  last  affect-, 

proved  his  lut  i  and  his  final  meet-  ing  incident  of  his  life.     As  a  piiti- 

ng  of  his  children  was  at  a  simple  lie  office  invests  the  individuat  witK 

family  dkiner,  taken  in  the  aidtt  of  some  pan  of  the  reverence  and  sa- 

llwm,aboat  half-past  two  o'clock  in  ccedness  which  belong  to  the  statv- 

the  afternoon  «n  that   evei-tO'be  in  its  collective  character,  it  is  natu- 

tammled  day.  ral<  that  the  death  of  an  officer  oE" 

"  Mr.PCTceral  was  not  muckgiv-  eminence,  putting  aside  every  other 

enekber  to  public  amosetnents  or  consideration,,  wiea  that  death  is- 

fahionable  visiting ;  and  when  he  dealtby  the  blow  o£  an  assassin  and 

did  freqoent  then,  he  was  asually  overtakes  hin»  in  the  discharge  o£ 

accompanied  by  dw  greater  part  of  his  public  functionst  should  excite 

bis  chilA«n.        No  rasi,  indeed,  an  universal  regret  in  the  hearts  of 

pused  »  much  of  bis  time  in  this  a  grateful  people.     It  gives  ooca- 

odeatiog  sociaiy'     If,  in  any  un-  sinn>  moreover,,  to  a  feeling  of  ij.n- 

cipected  emergency  in  public  busi-  crilegious  borrori  when,  the  indivi> 

ntsijtherewasasuddencallforbim,  dual  so'  eminent  in  his  o£ce,  s> 

Mooehad  any  difficulty  in  finding  loved  and  honoured  for  his  virtues*- 


liim  t  every  one  hncw  where  to  seek  falls  within  the  very  verge  of  the 
htm ;  it  was  not  in  the  midnight  sanctuary,  and  is  slain  as  it  were 
rout,  die  gaming-house,  or  in  the  '  '         "  ' 

tncls  of  Ux  tavenu  but  in  the  so- 
wty  of  his  oivn  hearth  and  family. 


rout,  die  gaming-house,  or  in  the    upon  the  very  altar  of  the 
tncls  of  ux  tavenu  but  in  the  so-     tion." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ifttei'ialietu  Jar-  a  turn  Rlimilrj—Ltrd  Livtrpooi  offitKi  ta  the  Marqiui  tf 
WAUAej  and  Mr.  Canning — i»(  Overturti  njteted  by  tliti»~Tbc  Rertnl  ttent 


Wclkilej  andajr.  Lannins — hii  Uvtrlurei  rijiettd  by  lbti»'~Mbt  Kegmt  Mins 

£ipcseilo  retain  the  Earl  of  Livirpaol  and  hit  Cdltagnts^'ifctmiof  Mr.. 

Jfonlty^Addrm  loth<  Princt — hit  Rfplj^Lord  Wrikslty  *ltemptrlof»im 

■  Mautry—^appliei  to  Liordi  Grey  and  GravuilU — Oij^uil'ui  and  Oijtclumi 

wili  firm — appTui  t>  Lord  Livcrfnol—bruilivtly  rtfuled — Lord  WiiUiUj 

fiva  up  bit  ConnnhiioH — Tie  Earl  tf  Mnira  aiilhtri%td  Inform  a  MimUf^ 

-~PrperrJingt  belvictn  tim  andVirdi  Grtyand  OrenvHU.-'D'^ultj  itaUtA 

ilrangt  Conduct  in  tbii  Affair~— 

t  Grty  aitd  Grtmnlle  on  tht  Stdyra 
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BV  the  death  of  Mr.  Perceval, 
the  ministry  was  supposed  to 
be  deprived  of  such  a  very  large 
Bioportion  of  its  strength  and  ta- 
lent, and  consequently-  had  lost  so 
▼ery-much  of  its  hold  on  the  con- 
fidence and  good  opinion  of  the  na- 
tioOf  that  no  expectation  was  form- 
ed, even  hj  their  own  partisans,  by 
those  who  rated  their  abilities  and 
qualifications  most  highly,  that  they 
would  be  able,  without  assistance, 
to  carry  on  the  aflfatrs  of  the  nation, 
*'tl)ey  themselves  sbon  proved  by 
their  conduct,  that  they  were  con- 
scious of  their  own  incapacity,  and 
that  they  had  been  held  together, 
and  pt^served  in  the  high  sicuadon 
whicn  they  had  so  lort^  filled  under 
the  most  ardnout  ana  perilous  cir- 
cumstances of  die  country,  solely 
by  the  foperior  abilities  of  Mr,  Per- 
ceval. As  however  the  prince  was 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  retain  them 
in  power,  it  became  necessary  to 
look  round  for  support,  if  not  for  a 
head,  to  their  administration,  fhe 
comiexion  which  had  for  some 
time  subsisted  between  them,  tlie 
marquis  of  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Can- 
nine;  the  general  cdncidence  of 
their  polidcal  views  and  principled ; 
the  known  partiality  of  the  regent 
Ibr  the  marquis  Wellesley,  and 
his  eoually  well  known  dislike  ibr 
hii  old  finends,  which  it  was  be^ 
Ueired  was  now  entertained  on  poli- 
tical as  well  as  personal  grounds; 
afll  these  circumstances  naturally  in- 
duced the  remains  of  Mr.  Perceval's 
administration'  (for  though  <he  was 
but  one,  yet  he  was  so  important  a 
naember,  that  the  othefst  deprived 
of  him,  may  justly  be  caUed  the  re- 
mains,^ to  turn  their  attention  to  d:e 
marquis  of  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Can- 
ning. They  entertained  some  hopes 
diat  they  might  succeed:  one  cause 
of  the  marquis's  sepsfration  was  un- 
doubtedly removed  by  the  deat}i  of 


Mr.  Perceval;  and  ^s,circnm« 
stance  not  only  removed  a  personal 
cause  of  separation,  butyas  the  de- 
cided opposition  to  caiholtc  emanci- 
pation, which  Mr.  Perceval  enter* 
tained,  wai  not  supposed  to  actuate 
the  other  members  of  that  party,  it 
was  considered  extremely  probable 
that  on  thisf  point  there  would  not 
be  a  very. wide  or  irreconcileable- 
dtfferenee  of  opbion. 

On  the  part  of  Mr.  Canning, 
however,  there  was  a  persoml  diffi- 
culty rather  delicate  than  fonnidau 
ble:  it  was  understood  that  the 
regent  did  not  intend  to  remove 
lord  Castlereagh  from  tbe  sitaation 
which  he  held ;  and  that  he  not  only 
was  to  continue  to  fill  that  situation, 
but.also  to  preserve  the  situation  ia 
which  he  stoodjn  the  house  of  con^ 
mons ;  or^  in  other  words,  he  was 
to  have  the  matiagemmt  of  the 
house  of  commons.  To  diis  it  was 
supposed  Mr.Canning  wouldobject 
He  certainly,  to  be  consistent,  must 
have  objected  to  lord  Castlereash 
remaining'  in  that  situation,  tor 
which  at  the  period  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  Walcheren  Mr.  Caiming 
had  declared  him  incompetent; 
and  by  coming  into  power  on  the 
condition  that  lord  Castlereagh  was 
to  preserve,  the  managjement  of  the 
house  of  commons,  Mr.  Canning 
would  in  fact  acknowledge  that  he 
came  into  power  under  lord  Castle- 
reagh, under  one  on  whose  incom- 
petency he  had  decided*  and  who 
had,  when  they  acted  together  be- 
fore, yielded  the  precedency  in  die 
house  of  commons  to  Mr.  Canning* 

As  however  lord  Liverpool  and 
his  friends  could  not  expect  to  com- 
plete or  form  arty  administration 
vrithout  the  aid  of  lo»d  Wellesley 
and  Mr«  Canning,  it  was  neces&suy 
to  compromise  where  they  could 
not  actually  reconcile  dffisr^ces  of 
opinion,  whether  diey  arose  from 

personal 
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jKnonal  or  poGtkal  consideratioiu.  in  the  peninsaU.  With  r«peet  to 
Aeeordingly  lord  Liverpool  Ifttd  a.  the  first  point,  lord  Wellulejr  and 
lcH%  convenadon  vtth  the  marquis  , Mr,  Canning  declared,  that  thef 
ufWdledey  and  Mr.  Canning  on  wouM  not ncommend  a  hasty  and 
the  I7th  of  May ;  and  aftcrwirds  uncondicionalrepeal  ofthediiqaali- 
hesihiiutted  to  them  in  writing  the  ficadons  under  which  the  Rofnan 
prmoali  which  he  was  directed  catholics  in  Ireland  laboured ;  bai; 
ana  authorised  to  make,  by  the  theythooght  immediate  and  nncere 
priace  r^ent :  hit  proposal  was,  attention  ought  to  be  paid  by  mu 
not  a  ftdmic  loM  Welletley  and  nisters  to  the  subject,  so  as  to  coo- 
Mr,  Camung  on  equal  terms  into  vince  the  catRolics  that  their  grier> 
offieet  tbey^and  the  Iriends  whom  anccswould  be  considered,  and  that, 
b]^  nhwquent  'Tegnlations  they  if  it  were  found  practicable  to  re* 
night  introdnce  into  government,  move  them  without  endangeiin? 
were  to  be  subordinate, — suhordi-  the  established  church,  they  woiild 
■ale,  not  menly  in  general,  but  mi-  beremoved.  Lord  Liverpool,  oa 
imtdy  and  in  all  their  ntuations ;  the  other  hand,  contended  that  ht« 
to  thatt  in  faci*  lord  Wellesley  and  sentiments  on  this  subject  had  been 
Mr.  C.atti^ng  wm-  only  invited  to  much  mistaken ;  he  cUsclalmed  the 
nieDgtbcn  the  adminiRration  of  idea  of  placing  the  catholics  under 
lord  Liverpool,  not  to  tnpplythe  everlasting  disqualifications,  and 
fdaceof  Mu",  PercevEL  It  was  ex-  wi^ed  to  be  understood  as  li- 
pTCHly  stated  by  lord  LiverpocJ,  miting  his  refusal  bfriieirdemandi 
ihitM  Wa»totAe  the  lead  in  the  to  the  presenc  time  only.  But  at 
hotue  of  lords,  and  lord  Caitle-  he  did  not  point  out  those  circum- . 
lugh  in  the  honie  of  commons,  stances  in  the  present  time  whtclt 
It  Was  bardlf  to  be  supposed  that  made  it  improper  or  unsafe  imme- 
lord  W^ede^,  who  had  refused  to  diately  to  take  the  catholic  claimi 
■nefaia'cauoiry  cndcr  Mr.  Per-  into  consideration,  or  specify  any 
CCTa^  wonldubmit  to  hold  a  sitna-  possible  future  period  when  hn  pre-' 
ticA  BodcT  lord  IJverpool,  who,  at  lem  objection  sand  drflicultie$  wo  aid 
Mr.  Perceval  had  preiominated  cease  to  ciist,  lord  Welle&ley  and 
o*erhiip,iinutlwveheencomideied  Mr.Canning  considered  their  dif- 
ai  inlerior  to  Mr.  Perceval,  ference  of  opinion  o:i  this  nA>jea 

Uut  there  were  other  obtt.'',cles  in    as  essential,  and  quite  inconshtent 
the  way  of  this  arrangement;  those    with  coriscientiou%  cordial,  anduse^ 
*btch  we  have  mentioned,  being  of    ful  cooperiition. 
a  private  and  personal  nature,  and        With  lespect  to  the  conduct  of 
consequently  very  delicate  even  to    the  war  in  the  peninsula,  it  will  be 
be  hiued  M,  and  much  more  so  to    recollected,  th:it  lord  V^ellesley,  in 
beopeiilya*o#ei^and  brought  for-    the  statement  which'  he  issued  on 
bact    separating  from  Mr.  Perceval,  de- 
f  and    clared  it  to  be  his  opinion,  tktt  it 
ming    was  perfectly  practicable  to.  extend 
1  and     the  plan  of  it,  and  that  it  was  nei- 
dera-    ther  safe  n^r  honest  to  this  country 
ice  of    nor  our  allies  to  continue  the  pre- 
and-    sent  inadequate  scheme.    Mr.  Per- 
zimi,    ceval,  on  the  contrary,  contended 
t  war    that  the  peninsular  war  had  been 
coo-   > 


conducted  on  as  extensive  a  scale  descended  to  specify  tiie  instancies  rf 
as  the  circumstances  and  the  means  mismana^ment ;    to    explain  the 
of  this  conntnr  would  allow  or  jus-  sources  from  which  greater  supplied 
tify.  Lord  Ltverpool,  however^  in  of  money  and  men  mi^ht  be  drawn; 
lus  communication  to  lord  Welles-  and  to  prove,  or  at  l^ast  render  it 
ley  on  the  present  occasiony  al-  probablei  that  the  wmr,  if  thus  con* 
inwedy  that  since  the  resignation  of  ducted  on  an  extended  and  impror* 
the  latter  it  had  been  f6und  practt-  ed  system*  would  accomplish  its  ob* 
cable  to  extend  the  system  in  the  ject  completely  in  a  ^ort  period. 
peninsula;   but«  while  he  allowed  .      LordLiverpool»in  htscamnuAt* 
thisy  he  still  maintained  that  it  was  cation  with  lord  Wcllesky  and  Mr. 
absolutely  impossible  to  reduce  to  Canning»  had  carefully  abstained 
practice  the  wishes  and  plans  of  from  mentioning   the  opposition, 
lord  Wellesley  on  this  head«    The  Of  this  omission  lord  Wcllesley 
latter,  in  his  reply  to  this  part  of  lord  take$  express  notice   in  a  manner 
Liverpool's    communication,    de«  highly  honourable  to  himself.    He 
dared  that  he  still  entertained  the  remarks,  that  the  avowed  object  of 
same  views  and  opinions,  without  the  regent  was  to  form  a  strong  and 
diminution     or   alteration;     and  e£Scient  government— such  a  go- 
that  he  was  convinced  that  a  con*  vemment  as  the  sitdation  of  Gieat 
siderable  extension  of  the  scale  of  Britain  and  of  Europe  demanded: 
Qur  operations  in  the  peninsula,  and  but  in  his  opinion,  and  as  far  as  his 
also  an  effectual  conection  of  many  opportunities  of  observatt<Hi  reach- 
branches  of  our  system  in  that  ope-  ed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  no 
ration,  were  objects  of  indispensar  administration  which  did  not  com* 
t>le  necessity  ,and  of   easy  attain-  prise  some  of  the  oppoittion  could 
xnent.    On  thispoint  of  difference  prove  advanta^us  to  the  prince 
it  is  impossible  not  to  inquire,  how  regent,   concilutory  towards  lie* 
it  came  to  pass,  if  this  extended  sy-  land,  or  equal  to  the  conduct  of  the 
stem,  and  this  proposed  reformation  war  on  a  scale  of  sufficient  eitsnL 
ofabuses  in  the  conduct  of  the  penin*        Lord  Welledey  concluded  his 
sular  war,  were  of  such  easy  attain*  .  communication  to  lord  Liverpool 


xnent,    that  lord  Wellesiey  could    with  stating  ^e  general  renib  of 
not  state  and  ^plain  it  to  tlie  sa-    the      dispassionate  ''      *" 


tisfacdon  and  conviction  of  lord  which  he  had  taken  of  the  subiect: 

Liverpool. — We  have  made  this  r^  m  his  Opinion^ "  a  cabinet  might  be 

mark  before :  but  the  present  cor-  formed  on  an  intermediate  princi* 

xespondence  between  lord  Welles-  pie  respecUng  the  Roman  catholic 

ley  and  lord  Liverpool  again  presses  claims,  equuly  exempt  from  the 

it  forward ;    and  we;  cannot  help  dan|rers  or  instant  unqualified  con-* 

thinkinp^  that  the  nation    would  cession,  and  from  those  of  incon* 

have  eiven  the  former  more  credit  sidera^e  peremptory  exclusion :  the 

for  tiaknts,  if,  instead  of  constantly  entire  resources  of  the  empire  might 

repeating  that  the  war  in  Spain  was  be  applied  to  the  great  objects  of  the 

mismanaged-i-that  it  was  starved  war,  with  general  consent*  upon  a 

for  want  of  money  and  men*—and  full  undersunding  of  the  real  exU 

that  h^^,  more  correct,  vigorous  gency  of  the  present  crisis;  and con- 

pid  extended  system  it  might  be  cord  and  union  at  home  might  secure 

gloriously  and  honourably  termi-  ultimate   and  permanent  sucoeifr 

uated  in  a  short  time,  he  bad  con-  abroad." 

A  strong 
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A  strong  and  general  suspicion 
went  abroad,  that  the  attempt  to 
form  an  efficient  adminisuation  had 
not  originated  in  perfect  sincerity, 
and  that  consequently  it  had  not 
been  conducted  with  all  that  zeal 
and  earnestness  which  ought  to 
have  attended  it,  and  from  the  ezer- 
dse  of  which  more  satisfactory  con- 
ie<{aences  would  have  followed. 
At  any  rate,  all  seemed  agreed, 
that  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  no  common  obstacles  or 
difficulties  should  be  permitted  to 
oppose  the  formation  of  a  powerful 
and  able  administration ;  and  how- 
ever many  persons  might  differ  with 
lordWellcslcy  and  nS,  Canning  on 
the  subjects  of  catholic  emancipa- 
tion and  the  conduct  of  the  penin- 
sular war,  yet  few  were  found,  who 
were  not  convinced  that  they  were 
mnch  more  proper  to  be  at  the  head 
of  an  administration  than  either 
lord  Liverpool  or  any  of  his  col- 
leagues. 

In  consequence  of  the  general  feel- 
io^f  ditiippointment  and  suspicion, 
ansing  from  the  faikife  of  the  at- 
tempt to  introduce  lord  Wellesley 
and  Mr.  Canning  into  power,  Mr. 
Stewart  Wortley  on  the  2 1st  of 
May  proposed  in  the  house  of 
commons  an  address  to  the  prince 
regent :  in  the  speech  preceding 
this  address,'  he  proposed  three 
questions  to  the  conscience  of  every 
member ;  whcthei*  it  was  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  an  administra- 
tion should  possess  the  confidence 
of  the  people ; — whe  iher  the  present 
administration  did  possess  that  con-^ 
fidence ;— and  whether  all  had  beeii 
done  that  could  be  to  form  such  an 
adonnbtration.  On  the  first  point 
there  could  be  no  difference  of  opt- 
won  r  with  respect  to  the  second, 
he  contended  that  the  adrntnistra* 
tien,  wiAout  Mr.  Perceval^  had 
Iseen  tried,  and  was-found  not  to 
-^1812. 


possess  the  confidence  of  the  people; 
on  the  third  point,  whoever  read 
the  communications  which  had  pass- 
ed between. lord  Liverpool  and 
lord  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Cannin? 
would  be  persuaded  that  all  haS 
not  been  done  that  might  and 
ought  to  be  done  to  form  an  admi- 
nistration that  would  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  people:-— all 
Inight  indeed  have  been  done, 
which  was  compatible  with  lord 
Liverpool  remaining  at  the  head  of 
administration,  and  with  his  acting 
on  the  system  which  he  had  hither- 
to pursued  ;  but  that  was  not  the 
question:  had  not  the  nation  a 
right  to  expect,  that  neither  tJie  per« 
sonal  ambition  nor  the  peculiar  po- 
litical sentiments  of  lord  Liverpool 
should  be  obstacles  in  the  way  bf 
the  formation  of  such  an  administra- 
tion as  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  required,  and  as  would 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple ?  He  tBerefore  nloved  th^t  a 
humble  address  be  presented  to  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  regent, 
praying  him  to  take  such  measures 
as  would  enable  him»  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, to  form  a  strong  and  efficient 
administration.  The  motion  for 
this  address  was  carried  by  a  majo- 
rity of  four  against  ministers*  In 
reply  to  the  address,  the  prince  re- 
cent stated  that  he  would  take  it 
mid  his  serious  and  immediate  con- 
sideration* 

• '  The  marquis  of  Wellesley  was 
employed,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
endeavour  to  form  an  administra* 
tioit :  on  the  23d  of  Maybe  address- 
ed a  coipinunication  tolords  Grey 
and  Orenville :  in  this  commohica* 
tion  he  stated  that  he  considered 
himself  merely  the  instrunseDt  of 
execudng  his  royal  highness's  com* 
ihands,  and  that  he  neither  ckumed 
nor  deaiced  for  himself  aay  statioo 
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itt  the  adtoinislration  which  the  re-    ination  as  he  did,    come  to*  the 
gent  might  have  it  in  contemplation  same  conclusipn  with  him,  that  it 
to  fvm^i  the  administration  how-    would  be  ^itlier  practicable  or  nrn- 
ever,  in  order  to  agree  with  his  roy-  dent  to  extend  the  scale  on  wnich 
al  highness's  sentiments  to  he  use-  we  had  hitherto  conducted  thepe- 
fal  to  the  country^  and  to  possess  niosular  war.     On  this  point  they 
the  confidence  of  the  nation}  in  lord  declared  they  were  open  to  coi^ 
WeUesley's  opinion*  should  resolve  viction  ;  and  as  they  agreed  with 
to  take  into  immediate  considera-  lord  Wellesiey  in  the  main  ques- 
tion the  claims  of  the  Roman  catlio-  tiqUy  that  the  war,  while  it  contl> 
lies,  and  should  resolve  to  prosecute  nued»  ought  to  be  conducted  with 
the  war  in  the  peninsula  on  a  scale  vigour,  they  imagined   thatt  if  be 
of  adequate  vigour :— be  therefore  actually    could    prove  that  more 
wished    to  know,   whether   lords  vigour  was  practicable  and  proper* 
Grey  and  Grenville  would  consent  there  would  not  be  the  smallest 
to  form  part  of  an  administration  dilferenccof  opinion  between  them 
constituted  On  these  principles.     In  on  tliis  point.     In  reply  to  a  similar 
reply  to  this  communication  from  communication    that    was    made 
lord  Wellesiey,  these  noblemen  en^  from  Mr.  Canning  to  lords  Grey 
tered  into  a  distinct  and  full  expla-  and  Grenville,  the  former  noble* 
nation :— on  the  question  which  re-  man  observed,  tliat  there  vrat  a  dil- 
garded   the   catholics  they    fully  ference  in  the  mode  of  wording  the 
agreed  with  him :  he  could  not  be  two  principles  proposed  as  a  basis 
more  deeply  and  sincerely  convin-  of  a  new  administration :    as  this 
ced  than  they  were  and  had  long  difference,  however,  besides  being 
been,  of  the  most  imperious  nece^  verbal^  was  extremely  trifling  ana 
ftity  of  conciliating  the  catholics  as  unimportant,  it  certainly  was  not 
jBpeedily  as    circtmistances    would  worth  the  notice  or  observation  of 
admit :— -with  respect  to  the  penin-  lord  Grey ;    and  lord  Wellesiey, 
Bular  war,  they  were  convinced  that  without  the  smallest  delay  or  besi- 
tfae  sooner  it  were  brought  to  a  tation,  proved  that  both  he  and  Mr. 
termination^  the  better  it  must  be  Canning  meant   the  same  thing, 
both  for  Great  Britain  and  the  na-  though  they  expressed  their  ideas 
tions  more  particularly  engaged  and  in  rather  different  language.    This 
interested  in  it:    but  they  were  also  explanation  lord  Grey,  to  whom  it 
/^fecidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  ques-  was  addressed,  declared  to  be  per* 
tton  respecting  the  mode  of  con-  £ectly  satisfactory :    there   seemed 
ducting  the  war  was  one  not  of  therefore  to   be  no  essential  dif- 
principle  but  of  policy — a,  question  ference  between  Mr.  Canning  and 
the  soJodon  of  which  must  dq^end  lord    Wellesiey  on  the  one  port, 
on  information  which  they  did.  not  i^d  lords  Qrcy  and  Grenville  on 
and  could  not  poissess.    While  they  the  other :— but  as  lord  Wellesiey 
agreed  therefore  vfkh  lord  Welles-  had  not  yet  been  actually  eznppwer- 
ley,  that  the  war  in  the  peninsula  ed  by:t}ie  pince  regent  to  form  an 
ought  ta  be   carried  on  on   the  administration,  but  merely  aatho- 
Inost  eztcnsirc  scale,  in  order  to  be  rixed  to  somid  the  expectations,  an4 
advantageotts.  to.  the  interests  of  the  principles  of  lords  Grey^  ^ui4 
all  caAasa^d  in   it,   they   could  Gren^ill^.  nothing  could  at  thai 
oot^*  firona  not  possessing  she  same  time  be  aWtutBty  and  finajly;  do? 
•OS  ^ad  opportunities  o£  in&r*  lemiined  upon*                     <  r 
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In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Canning  powers  he  communicated  to  lords 
bad  written  to  lord  Liverpool,  for  Grey  and  Grenville  on  the  first  of 
Ae  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  June :  in  this  communication,  after 
he  and  his  colleagues  would  form  stating  that  the  two  prbpositions 
part  of  an  administration  of  which  contained  in  his  minute  of  the  2Sd 
lord  Wellesley  was  to  be  a  member,  were  intended  by  his  royal  highness 
if  not  the  head.  In  reply  to  this  to  constitute  the  foundation  of  his 
letter  lord  Liverpool  stated,  that  administration,  he  declared  the 
be  and  his  colleagues  did  not  think  pleasure  of  the  regent,  that  he  (lord 
icnecessary  to  enter  into  any  discus-  Wellesley)  should  be  first  commis- 
sion of  the  principles  laid  down  in  sioner  of  the  treasury ;  and  that 
it,  which  were-  the  same  as  those  lord  Moira,  lord  Erskine,  and  Mr. 
contained  in  the  communication  Canning  should  be  members  of  the 
from  lord  Wellesley  to  lords  Grey  cabinet :  as  tne  cabinet  was  to  con- 
and  Grenville,  because  they  felt  tain  twelve  or  thirteen  members,  the 
themselves  bound  to  decline  the  pro  •  regent  wished  lords  Grey  and  Gren- 
posal  of  becoming  members  of  an  ville  to  mention  four  persons  (if 
administration  to  be  formed  by  lord  the  cabinet  f^hould  consist  of  twelve) 
Wellesley.  Mr.  Canning  very  and  five  persons  (if  it  should  con- 
JQstly  remarked  on  this  reply,  tjiat  sist  of  thirteen)  to  become  memberf 
SQch  a  personal  objection  would  of  it :  his  royal  highness  did  not 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  country,  wish  to  exclude  any  of  the  friends 
be  a  snflficient  justification  for  re-  of  lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  but 
fusing  to  act  with  an  administra-  whomsoever  they  should  recom- 
tion  to  the  public  principles  of  mend  he  would  appoint  to  a  seat  in 
whidi  lord  Liverpool  and  his  col-  the  cabinet.  Ashowever  the  number 
leagues  did  not  urge  any  insur-  of  which  the  cabinet  was  to  consist 
noantable  objection,— -Lord  Liver-  would  be  still  incomplete,  lord  Wel- 
pool  endeavoured  to  repel  the  lesley  was  empowered  and  cbnv- 
charge  that  he  w^  actuated  by  mo-  manded  to  fill  vp  ^he  vacant  situa- 
tives  purely  personal ;  in  what  he  tions  from  among  his  royal  high- 
<3id,  he  thought  he  was  perfectly  ness's  tninisters,  or  from  among 
jusdiiable  on  public  grounds.  Lord  any  other  persons  whom  he  might 
Wellesley  had  expressed  sentiments  think  proper.  In  reply  to  this  com- 
^ith  regard  to  Mr.  Perdeval,  munication  from  lord  Wellesley, 
which  lord  Liverpool  considered  as  lords  Grey  and  Grenville  observed, 
attackmg  his  political  principles  that  the  proposal  which  it  contained 
and  views ;  and  on  this  ground  he  was  founded  on  a  principle  of  dis'' 
nmst  decline  to  act  with  him.  union  and  jealousy,  which  they  dis- 

As  there  was  now  no  hope  that  liked,  and  which  mUst  necessarily 

lord  Liverpool  and  his  colleagues  defeat  the    very  object  which  the 

would  be  induced  to  act  with  lord  house  of  commons  recommended, 

Wellesley,  while  on  the  other  hand  die  formaiion  of  a  strong  and  ei05- 

lords  Grey  and  Grenville  had    in  cient  government :    they  were  not 

substance  coincided  with  the  main  called  upon,  as  had  been  usu^  on 

prtncioles   en     which   the   regert  such  occasions,  to  discuss  the  various 

wkheo  to  form  an  extended  and  and  important  considerations,  both 

powerful  administration,  lord  Wei*  of  measure^  and  of  arrangements, 

lejlcy   recctved    full   powers    for  which  belong  to  the  formation  of  a 

this  purpose:    the  nature  of  these  new  administiation ;  but  they  were 

^  2  merely 
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merely  desired  ,to  recommend  to    other  persons,  it  went  solely  on  the 
Ills  royal  highness  a  number  limicedy    idea,  that  they  would  be  such  a» 
by  previous  stipulation*  of  persons    would  concur  with  lords  Gre)r  zxd 
willing  to  be  included  in  •a^cabinety    Grenville,  and  with  lord  Weilesley> 
of  which  the  outlines  were  already    in  the  principles  laid  down  for  the 
distinctively  arranged.      Such  an    formation  of  the  projected  ministry, 
administration,     they    were    con-    Lord  Moita  concluded  with  ex» 
viuced,  could  neither  possess  the    pressing  his  firm  belief  that  it  was 
confidence  of  the  nation,  not  act    impossible  that  the  spirit  of  fair- 
with  that  decision  and  unanimity    ness  could  havebeen  carried  further 
which  were  absolutely  necessary  to    than  it  had  been,  in  every  part  of , 
secure  and  promote    its  welfare,    lord  Wellesley's  communication; 
As,  therefore,  the  project  which  was    and  in  lamenting  that  an  arrange- 
presented  to  them-  tended  to  esta-    ment  so  important  for  the  interests 
olish  a  kind  of  interior  and  con-    of  the  country  should  go  off,  upon 
trolhng  cabinet,  which  must  give    points  which  he  could  not  but  think 
rise  to  a  system  of  counteraction  in-    not  at  all  connected  with  the  real 
consistent  with  the  prosecution  of    substance  of  the  case,  or  with  the 
any  beneficial  and  steady  course  of    honour  of  lords  Grey  and  Gren- 
policy,  tliey  requested  permission    vUle*  «       . 

to  decline  all  participation  in  a  As  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  had 
government  constituted  on  such  thuscompletelyfailedinhisatcempts 
principles  $  perfectly  convinced  that  to  form  an  administrationt  he  re^ 
the  certain  loss  of  character,  which  signed  his  powers  into  the  hands  of 
must  arise  from  it  to  themselves^  the  prince  regent,  who  resolved  to 
would  be  productive  only  of  disu-  employ  lord  Moira  oii  this  arduous, 
nipn  and  weakness  in  the  adminis-  delicate,  and  important  andenak- 
tration  of  the  public  affairs.  ^  ing.     But  what  must  appear  sin- 

^    As  soon  as  lord  Moira  was  in-    gular,  the  regent  pursoed  the  same 
formed  of  the  purport  of  the  an-    line  when  he  employed  lord  Moira, 
swer  which  lords  Grey  and  Gren-    as  he  had  done  when  he  first  em* 
ville  ^nt  to  lord  Wellesley,  he  ad-    ployed  the  marquis  of  Wdlesley : 
dressed  a  letter  to  lord  Grey,  in    instead  of  givin£^  full  powers  at 
which*  with  great  zeal  and  earnest-    once  to  his  &rdship  to  arrange  and 
ness,  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that    form  an  administration,  he  merely 
they  had  misconceived  the  principle    commanded  him  to   loumi   lor^ 
of  lord  Wellesley's  offer  for  the  tor-    Grey  an4  Grenville  with  respect 
mation  of  an  administration:    he    to  their  willingness  to  coauitute 
stated  that  lord  Wellesley  had  no    part  of  it.      This  appears  from  a 
wish  to  possess  a  preponderance  in    letter  which  lord  Moira  addressed 
the  cabinet :  ^  far  from  it,  he  had    to  lords  Grey  and  Grenville  on  the 
named  lords  Moira  and  Erskine,    5th  of  June,  proposing  an.  inter- 
the  known  friends  of  lords  Grey    view  ;  in  which  he  telU  them,  that 
and  Grenville,  in  order  that  the  lat-    if  the  issue  of  the  conference  which 
ter  ipight  perceive  that  the  number    he  requested  proved  such   as  he 
submitted  for  dieir  exclusive  nomi-    hoped,  he  would  then  solicit  the 
nation  was  not  narrowed  by  the  ne-    prince  regent's  permission  to  a^ 
cessity  of  adverting  to  these  noble-    dress  them  formally.    To  this  lords 
men*   With  respect  to  the  reference    Gre^and  GrenviUe  yery  properly 
to  members  of  the  late  cabinet,  or    replied,  that  as  no  adTantaM  was 
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KWy  to  be  derived  to  the  object 
wkich  lord  Moira  had  in  view, 
bj  anauthorized  discussions,  they 
coald  not  agree  to  the  proposed 
interview,  nor  take  any  step  -  to- 
wards determining  the  prince  re« 
^t  to  audiorise  lord  Moira  to 
address  them  personally.  They 
would  always  receive  with  dutiful 
wbmission  his  royal  highnesses  com- 
mands, through  whatever  person, 
or  in  whatever  manner,  they  were 
conveyed  to  them  ;  but  as  his  royal 
highness  had  not  been  pleased  to 
reqtiire  their  advice,  they  coald  not 
think  of  giving  it. 

This  reply  of  lords  Grey  and 
Grenville  appears  to  have  hurt  and 
displeased  lord  Moira ;  for  in  his 
next  coRimonication  he  writes  to 
them  in  a  mote  guarded  and  distant 
nsanner ;  expressing  his  doubts 
whether  the  desired  object  could  be 
obtained  so  easily  and  effectually 
by'the  mode  thev  suggested,  as  by 
-die  mode  that  he  had  proposed : 
however,  ^s  he  had  now  received 
die  prince  regent's  'instructions  to 
take  steps  towards  the  formation  of 
a  ministry,  and  was  particularly 
ndionzed  to  address  himself  to 
lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  he  re- 
<iaested  to  know  when  and  where 
he  could  wait  upon  them.  He 
added,  that  he  should  wish  to  bring 
fcrd  Erskine  with  him. 

An  interview  Accordingly  took 
place  on  the  6tb  of  June.  The  con- 
versation coinmenced  with  mutual 
explanations  respecthig  those  pub- 
lic measures  which  appeared  to  be 
of  the  greatest  urgency,  especially 
the  removal  of  the  Roman  catho- 
lic disabilities ;  and  thd  adjustment 
(if  practicable)  of  the  differences 
between  Great  Briutn  and  Ame- 
tica.  On  these  points  they  were 
perCecdy  agreed  :  the  other  topic, 
on  which  lord  Wellesley  had  so 
ctroQgly  and  mainly  inaiited  whea 


he  proposed  the  arrangement  of  an 
administration  to  lords  Grey  and 
Grenville,  viz.  the  mode  of  con* 
ducting  the  peninsular  war,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  canvassed 
or  even  brought  forward.  Lord 
Moira  next  stated,  that  the  prince 
regent  did  not  mean  to  lay  them 
under  any  restrictions  or  limitations 
whatever ;  such  measures  as^  they 
might  conceive  would  be  for  the 
public  advantage,  they  were  to  be 
at  full  liberty  to  pursue  ;  and  not 
only  were  there  to  be  no  restric- 
tions or  limitations  with  respect  to 
the  xAeasures  of  government,  but 
the  arrangement  of  the  whole  ad- 
ministration was  committed  by  the 
prince  entirely  to  lord  Moira  anti 
lords  Grey  and  Grenville.  The 
latter  noblemen  expressed  then*  sa» 
tisfaction  with  the  fairness  of  this 
proposal,  and  their  readiness  to  en- 
ter into  such  discussions  as  ought  to 
precede  the  details  of  any  new  ar- 
rangement. Thus  far  every  thing 
went  on  well,  and  promised  a 
more  successful  termination  to  lord 
Moira's  labours  than  had  resulted 
from  those  of  the  marquis  of  Wel- 
lesley. But  at  this  point  of  the 
conversation  lords  Grey  and  Gren- 
ville stated^  that'  there  was  a  pre- 
liminary question  which  they  meant 
to  put,  and  to  ^^ich  they  hoped  for 
an  explicit  answer  :  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  considerable  delicacy,  and 
they  might  be  supposed  to  put  it 
from  private  motives :  this,  how- 
ever, they  could  assure  lord  Moira 
was  not  the  case :  they  were  there 
solely  as  public  men ;  and  iliey  felt, 
and  were  determined  to  act,  only 
in  that  manner  which,  in  their  opi- 
nion, the  interests  of  the  country 
-required.  But  the  question  the^ 
were  about  to  put  appeared  to  thex^ 
to  be  of  such  great  importance, 
that  it  ought  to  precede  the  discus* 
ttoni  respecting  the  arrangements 
.  X  3  of 
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pf  a  new  ministry :  by  bringing  it 
forw^d  immediately,  they  would 
prevent  the  inconvenience  and  em- 
barrassment of  the  further  delay 
that  might  be  produced  if  the  nego- 
tiation broke  ofFata  mote  advanced 
state.  They  then  asked,  whether 
the  full  liberty  which  the  prince 
had  graciously  given,  "  extended 
to  the  consideration  of  new  appoint- 
ments to  those  great  offices  of  the 

,  household  which  had  been  usually 
included  in  the  political  airange- 
ments  made  oh  a  change  of  admi- 
nistration ;"  intimating  their  opi- 
nion that  it  would  be  proper  to  act 
on  the  same  principle  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  To  this  lord  Moira 
replied,  '^  that  the  prince  had  laid 
no  restriction  on  him  in  that  re- 
spect, and  had  never  pointed  in  the 
most  distant  manner  at  the  protec- 
tion of  those  officers  frpm  removal ; 
that  it  would,  however,  be  impossi- 
ble for  him  (lord  Moira)  to  concur 
in  making  the  exercise  of  this  power 
positive  and  indispensable,  in  the 
formation  of  th^  administration,  be- 
cause he  should  deem  it,  on  public 
grounds,  peculiarly  objectionable.*' 
Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  assured 
lord  Moira  that  they  also  wers  ac- 

•  tuated  solely  by  public  motives  ; 
they  considered  that  every  admbi- 
stration  should  possess  the^charac- 
ter  of  efficiency  and  stability,  and 
those  marks  of  the  confidence  and 
constitutional  support  of  the  crown, 
without  which  it  could  not  act  use- 
fully for  the  public  service :  hence 
they  were  convinced  that,  in  the 
$rsc  arrangement  of  kn  administra- 
tion, the  connection  of  the  great 
office?  of  the  court  should  be 
flearly  establishod.  On  this  point 
th^  Ci^nvcrsation  broke  ap,  and  the 
^f)Cgc>tiation  conip'letely  failed, 

Qa  the  Sth  of  June,  two  days 
af^er  thi«  conversation,  the  earl  of 
L'^Y^rpOPl  tt4te4  in  the  ^ouse  of 


lords,  that  his  royal  hi^thness  the 
prince  regent  had  been  pleased  that 
day  to  appoint  him  Hrst  commis- 
sioner pf  the  treasury,  and  that  the 
vacant  offices  would  be  filled  up  as 
soon  as  possible. 

It  is  impossible  to  view  the  pro* 
ceediiigs  which  took  place  for  the 
formation  of  a  ministry,  without 
several  reflections  arising  in  th« 
mind.  In  the  drst  place,  the  known 
predilection  of  the  prince  regent  for 
lord  Liverpool  and  his  colleagues, 
and  his  dislike  to  lords  Grey  and 
Grenville,  naturally  induce  a  suspi* 
cion  that  he  was  much-more  inclined 
to  keep  the  former  in  power  than  to 

'  constitute  the  latter  ministers ;  and 
as  lord  Wellesley  had  expressly  de- 
clared his  conviction,  that  a  part  of 
the  opposition  must  c^o  to  the  for- 
mation of  such  a  ministry  as  would 
possess  the   confidence  and  were 

»  best  capable  of  promoting  the  in« 
tcrests  of  the  nation,  it  is  probable 
that,  however  highly  or  favourably 
the  prince  thought  of  the  marquis, 
yet  after  thk  declaration  he  was 
not  sorry  tliat  his  attempts  to  per- 
suade lords  Grey  and  Grenville  to 
come  into  power  had  failed.  These 
suspicions  arc  much  strengthened 
by  what  actually  took  place  :  when 
lord  Wellesley  and  lord  Moira  were 
first  empowered  by  the  prince  to 
form  a  ministry,  they  did  not  re- 
ceive these  powers  in  a  regular  and 
official  manner;  *and  even  when 
these  regular  and  formal  powers 
were  given,  they  were  very  limited 
in  both  cases,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  marquis  of  Wellesley ; 
instead  of  leaving  to  him,  or  at 
least  to  him  in  conjunction  with 
lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  tlie  ar^ 
rangements  for  the  administration, 
the  prince  marked  out  the  cabinet 
nearly  to  the  whole  extent  in  which 
it  wa^  to  exist.  But  there  is  still 
ano^er  pro^  xnpfe  decisive  and 

striking* 
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stnking.  If  it  were  really  intended 
that  lord  Wellctley  should  form 
dieliead  of  an  administration,  and 
choose  his  own  colleagues,  why 
was  he  not  appointed  first  commis- 
woner-of  the  treasury,  as  lord  Liver- 
pool was  ?  It  need  hardly  be  re- 
marked with  how  much  more  effect 
and  influence  a  person  will  form  an 
administration,  who  has  -already  re- 
ceived from  the  sovereign  that 
mark  of  his  good-will  and  confi- 
dence which  the  appointment  to 
the  highest  situation  in  it  must  be- 
stow, uian  he  who  has  not  tliat  ap« 
pointment.  Lord  Wellesley  held 
his  commission  for  forming  a  mini- 
stry more  than  a  week:  but  he 
never  kissed  hands— he  never  had 
his  appointment  regularly  made 
oat :  ^  he  was  employed  in  the  sin- 
gular ofBce  of  enlisting  recruits, 
without  being  himself  regularly  en- 
ter^ in  the  service."  In  the  same 
maoner,  lord  Moira  held  his  com- 
mission for  nearly  a  week  :  but  du- 
ring all  this  period  be  never  went 
through  the  forms  of  accepting 
office :  on  the  contrary,  two  days 
after  lord  Moira's  negotiation  with 
lords  Grey  and  Grenville  had 
failed,  the  earl  of  Liverpool  is  ac- 
tually in  office  before  he  had  begun 
to  make  any  attempts  to  obtain  col- 
leagues. When  ail  these  circum- 
stances are  considered,'  weighed, 
and  compared  together,  it  is  scarce- 
ly possible  not  to  believe  that  the 
prince  regent  was  most  sincere  in 
his  wish  and  attempt  to  form  that 
administration  of  wnich  lord  Liver- 
pool and  his  former  colleagues 
were  to  be  the  principal  members. 
In  the  second  place,  with  respect 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  negotia- 
tions were  conducted,  and  the  causes 
winch  rendered  them  abortive: 
when  lord  Wellesley  applied  to 
the  opposition,  and  submitted  to 
them  a  pihm  for  the  fbriDaiion  of 


an  administration,  th^y  rep1fed« 
that  they  could  nqt  accept  of  the 
proposal,  because,  in  their  opinion* 
an  administration  so  formed  ct^n- 
tained  in  itself  the  seeds  of  disunion 
and  counteraction: — ^but  this  ob- 
jection lies  against  all  attempts  to 
form  an  extended  administration  ^ 
besides  that,  in  the  present  case^  it 
was  not  very  apposite  ;  for  6x1  the  ' 
two  leading  points*  catholic  eman* 
cipation  and  the  war  in  the  penin- 
sula, lord  Wellesley  and  lords 
Grey  and  Grenville  had  come  to 
a  thorough  understanding ;  and  if 
on  any  of  the  minuter  branches  of 
these  points  there  had  been  any  dif- 
ference  of  opinion,  lords  Grey  atid 
Grenville,  having  in  the  cabinet 
lords  Moira  and  Erskine,  besides 
those  members  whom  they  them- 
selves were  to  nominate,  xnust  have 
had  the  majority:  it  is  probable 
therefore  that  they  objected  to  the 
proposals  made  ro  mem  by  the 
marquis  of  Wellesley,  because  they 
were  unwilling  to  serve  under  him  $ 
and  to  this  motive  the  public  cer- 
tainly ascribed  their  refusal. 
The  conduct  of  lord  Moira's  ne^ 

fotiation  is  very  singular,  H6 
new  that  lords  Grey  and  Gren> 
ville  would  not  come  into  power 
unless  they  were  permitted  to. 
change  the  great  omcers  of  the 
household  :  he  inquires  of  his  royal 
highness,  whether  he  had  any  ob- 

i'ection  to  this  change :  his  royal 
lighness  replies,  that  if  it  were  for 
the  good  of  the  nation,* and  neces« 
sary  for  the  formation  of  a  power- 
ful administration,  he  would  most 
willingly  consent  to  their  removal. 
*«  Then,"  said  lord  Moira,  •«  yott 
shall  not  part  with  one  of  them.*^ 
There  is  something  so  ridiculous 
and  childish  in  diis,  that  it  requires 
all  our  esteem  for  lord  Moira's 
heart  and  feelmgs  to  prevent  us 
from  fixing  a  most  severe  impntx- 
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tion  ofi  tbeiotindiiess  of  hts  under-  themselves  4>ound9  as  if  they  had 

itxndmgf  and  eyen  on  the  parity  of  been  regularly  and  compietidj  re-i 

his  patriotism.     Lords  Grey  and  pealed ;  and  accordingly  the  evi* 

Grenvill^e  perhaps  acted  in  a  harsh  dence    brought   forward   hy    the 

ajad  injudicious  manner,  when  they  petitioners  against  the  orders   in 

stipulated  for  die  removal  of  the  council    was    proceeded    in.      It 

household  before  they  came  into  was   soon  -apparent  that  on  this 

Sower,  since  they  could  so  easily  point,  as  well  jih  on  several  others 
ave  effected  it  after  they  became  of  minor  interest  and  importance, 
ministers :  but  lord  Moira  exhibit-  lord  Liverpool  and  his  colleagues 
ed  a  most  strange  and  melancholy  were  by  no  means  disposed  to 
obliquity  .of  understanding,  when  be  so  very  strict  and  unbending 
he  prevented  the  prince  frOhi  con-  as  Mr.  PercevaL  Indeed,  with  re* 
S^'nting  to  that  wnich  would  have  spect  to  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in 
secured  the  services  of  those  men»  council,  such  a  mass  of  evidence 
v^hose  services,  from  lord  Moira*s  was  adduced  by  the  petitioners 
applyingto  them,  he  must  have  con-  against  them,  that  no  minister  of 
sidered  nighly  useful,  if  not  essen-'  common  prudence,  or  with  a  com- 
tial  to  the  interests  of  the  nation  i  mon  regard  to  the  interests  of  a 
and  which  would  also  have  raised  very  large  portion  of  the  nation, 
tlie  prince  personally  in  the  opinion  could  have  withstood  their  repeal, 
of  the  country.  The  warmth  and  We  have  already  pointed  out  ana 
zeal  of  his  attachment  to  his  prince  explained,  iu  a  brief  and  cursory 
none  can  doubt,  since  in*  this  in-  manner,  wliat  was  at  i^sue  between 
stance  be  exhibited  it  at  the  expense  the  two  parties,— between  those 
of  his  own  character  for  patriotism  who  advocated  and  those  who  O])- 
and  understanding.  posed  the  orders  in  council :— >it 
While  the  negotiations  for  the  will  now  be  proper  to  give  an  abs- 
foj-mation  of  a  new  ministry  were  tract  of  the  evidence  Uiat  was  ad- 
going  on,  a  most  lingular .  state  duced  on  this  subjects  ^It  was 
paper  appeared  in  the  Moniteur;  proved  beyond  controversy,  that 
jt  was  dated  from  the  palace  of  in  all  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
St.  Cloud,  on  the  ?8th  of  April  Great  Britain  great  misery  apd  pp? 
^810,  and  purported  to  be  a  repeal  verty  prevailed  among  the  labour? 
of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  ing  classes;  that  their  wages  was 
from  the  1st  of  November,  the  day  little  mora  than  on^-h^f  of  wliat  it 
on  which  Bonaparte  had  said  that  ysed  to  be;  that  not  nearly  so 
they  were  to  be  repealed.  It  is  not  many  were  employed  even  at  this 
^asy  to  conceive  the  moiive,  good  or  low  rate  of  wages  as  generally  ha4 
bad,  which  induced  liim  to  refrain  been.  It  was  attempted  to  be 
from,  publishing  their  repeal  till  shown  that  their  misery  aro&e  prin-. 
eighteen  months  after  he  decLired  cipally  from  the  high  price  of  all 
it  liad  taken  place.  By  this  decrep  kinds  of  provisions,  and  of  the  other 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were  necessaries  of  life  :  but  in  answer 
BOt  generally  and  unconditionally  to  this^  it  was  most  satisfactorily 
^repealed,  but  only  so  far  as  they  re-  proved,  that  in  the  years  1800  and 
lated  to  America :  on  this  account,  1801,  w^ien  the  necessaries  of  life 
^  well  as  on  account  of  die  suspi-  were  equally  dear,  the  misery  was 
cion  arising  from  their  date,,  tne  not  nearly  so  great  or  eztensiyet 
British  inmis^ry  d^d  npt'cGDfeive  because  wor)c  was  {jien  plentiful  { 

and 
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ud  that  !f  work  wen  plmtiful  and  boariDg  cla»ei  could  inaintaiii 
ngn\ar  now,  the  labouring  cUsaei,  themselves  and  their  families  in  a 
mtrntbitandin);  the  high  price  d  decent  and  comfortable  manner ; 
tiic  necessaries  of  life,  would  be  in  but  whenever  the  American  mar- 
>  tql^ably  comfonable  condition.  Icet  wai  suspended  or  closed,  the 
Sncral  instances  of  most  shocking  reverse  cook  place.  During  the 
"reichedness  were  pointed  out  in  long  protracted  dispute  between 
■^  evidence  ;  and  it  was  also  Great  Britain  and  America,  there 
poved,  that  were  it  not  for  the  sub-  had  been  periods  during  which  the 
Kriptions  that  had  been  set  on  foot  American  market  had  been  opened 
11  the  mannfactoHngdittricts,  these  for  our  manufactures  i  and  it  wa* 
lUaoces  would  be  much  more  nu-  proved  by  the  evidence  laid  before 
■metis.  -  the  house  of  commons,  that  a*  re- 

Witb  respect  to  the  roaster  ma-  guUrly  as  those  periods  arrived  the 
nuftcturert)  these  might  be  divided  manulacturing  districts  Hourisbed  t . 
into  two  classes :  uie  £rst  class  that  the  period  of  their  flourishing 
compiefaended  those  whose  capitals  corresponded  exactly  with  the  pe* 
were  very  large,  and  who  conse-  riod  during  which  America  re- 
qnently  could  bear  the  pressure  of  ccived  our  goods  ;  and  that  the 
die  limes  with  comparatively  little  close  of  the  American  market  md 
nflering,  though  even  of  this  class  the  wretchedness  of  those  districts 
there  were  very  many  who  bad  equally  corresponded, 
nearly  their  whole  capital  locked  The  next  inquiry  was,  how  were 
Qp  in  goods  which  they  could  not  we  to  regain  the  American  marr 
dispose  of;  and  in  order  to  prevent  ket  ^  The  petitioners  against  thtt 
their  workmen  from  experiencing  orders  in  council  contended  that,  if 
absolute  starvation,  they  were  con-  these  orders  were  repealed.  Am*, 
tinuing  to  manufacture,  notwith-  rica  would  open  her  ports  to  our 
standing  they  had  no  prospect  of  a  ships  and  merchandize  :  on  this 
market.  Wiih  respect  to  the  se-  point,  by  far  the  most  interestiog 
cond  cUss,  viz.  those  whose  capi-  and  important  in  the  whole  discus- 
tab  Were  trifliag,  many  of  them  sion,  there  was  great  difference  of 
had  been  compelled  to  ditpose  of  opinion.  The  petitioners  grounded 
their  manufactories  and  of  their  their  expectation  that  the  Ameri-  * 
nock  in  hand  at  a  very  inadequate  can  government  would  open  their 
price,  in  order  to  keep  themselves  ports  to  British  merchandize,  if  the 
and  their  families  from  the  parish,  orders  in  council  were  repealed,  on 
""'      ■  -  .         ■  several  circumstances:  in  the  first 

pbce,  tlie  American  government 
nad>  repeatedly  declared  that  they 
had  been  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  an  embargo  and  a  non-importa- 
tion act,  in  consequence  of  the  un. 
just  measures  adopted  against  them 
by  France  in  her  B«-lin  and  Milan 
decrees,  and  by  England  in  her 
orders  in  council ;  and  that  when- 
ever either  of  those  powers  with, 
drew  their  obnoxious  measures, 
America  would  be  i^  longer  hos. 
til« 
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^  to  her :  C6>ns6<)u«tttl7,  if  th« 
orders  in  council  were  repealed, 
the  Aineric9n  government  were 
boond'  by  their  own  ^olnniary  de- 
(kration  to  open  their  ports  to 
BKtish  ship)  and  merchandize.  But^ 
in  the  second  place,  so  confident 
y/iten  the  American  merchnnts  that 
the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council 
woold  satisfy  their  government, 
mid  do  away  all  cause  of  ho&tility 
IMT  dispute,  that  they  authonzed 
ih^T  correspondents  in  Great  Bri* 
tain  to  ship  goods  for  America  as 
loon  as  eter  the  repeal  took  place^ 
«id  not  to  wait  till  they  learnt 
what  e£Rect  on  the  Amencan  go- 
^rem^ent  the  ktiowledge  of  the  re* 
t^eai  produced.  Those  who.  advo- 
cated the  cause  of  the  orders  in 
council,  on  the  contrary,  maintained 
that  the  American  government  h^d 
other  causes  of  dispute ;  and  rfiat, 
even  if  it  had  not,  such  was 
its  attachment  to  France,  and  its 
.  liostile  spirit  towards  Britain,  that 
it  was  ahsurd  to  expect  that  it 
Would  be  satisfied  witii  the  repeal 
of  the  orders  in  coiuicil  i  so  that, 
by  repealing  them/  we  should  de- 

Cive  ourselves  of  an  engine  which 
id  greatly  annoyed  France,  with- 
out benefiting  our  own  trade. 
Minivers  however,  being  no  lon- 
ger directed  and  animated  by  the 
imbending  spirit  of  Mr.  Perceval, 
consented-to  the  repeal  of  the  orders 
in  council,  without,  however,  aban- 
doning the  justice  or  the  policy  of 
the  principle  on  which  they  were 
|bpnded ;  while  the  opposition  de- 
.ciared^  that  if  the  American  go- 
yernnxent  were  not  satisfied  with 
their  repeal,  they  would  range 
themselves  pn  the  side  of  ministers, 
and  support  the^  txi  the  most  de- 
cisive and  hostile  measures  they 
inight  take  against  America, 
^^he  influence  which  Mr.  Perce^ 
^   h^d  possessed  over  his  c<d« 


lei^gues,  and  die  bias  which  he  had 
given  to  theif  principles  and  mea- 
sures, was  clearly  manifested  in 
other  instances  besides  the  repe^rf 
of  the  orders  in  council.  A  siiort 
time  befoi-e  his  assassination,  he 
had  introduced  into  the  house  of 
commons  a  plan  for  evt/nding  the 
barrack  system :  this  pUtt  was  ntgh* 
ly  obnoxious,  from  the  appearance 
which  it  wore  of  being  part  of  a 
regular  attempt  and  design  to  se- 
parate still  moie  than  they  had  long 
been  'the  sol  Jiers  from  the  citizens. 
No  motive  could  be  assigned  for 
this  proposed  measure  which  did 
not  imply  such  a  design  :  it  was  in 
vaio  to  defend  it  on  the  plea,  that 
the  comfort  of  the  soldier  and  the 
perfection  of  his  discipline  could 
be  better  secured  if  he  were  con- 
stantly lodged  in  barracks.  But 
the'  plan  was>  objectionable  on  an- 
other account :  ft  could  not  be  car- 
ried into  execution  but  at  a  mo.st 
enormous  expense  ;  aUd  diis  ex- 
pense was  to  be  incurred,  certainly 
not  to  protect  the  liberties  of  En- 
glishmen, and  at  a  period  when  the 
most  rigid  oeconomy  was  absolutely 
necessary  in  every  branch  of  the 
public  expenditure.  Mr.  Perceval^ 
however,  on  this  as  on  all  points 
which  ■  he  once  took  up,  was 
obstinate  :  but  he  failed  '  in  his 
proofs  'and  arguments  so  much, 
that  he  had  only  a  majority  of  22  $ 
and  it  is  probable  that,  if  sir  Francis 
Burdett  had  not  made  a  most  inju- 
dicious and  intemperate  speech  on 
the  occasion,  the  minister  would 
have  been  left  in  a  minority.— This 
plan  of  building  barracks  at  an 
enormous  expense,  was  abandoned 
almost  as  soon  as  lord  Liverpool 
became  prime  minister. 

Mr.  Perceval's  strt)ng  attachment 
to  the  church  of  England,  and 
his  determined  hostility  to  catholic 
enianctpadony  have  been  noiioed : 

be 
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kewoold  not  eyen  hold  out  the  most  no  coxnixion  interest.  The  candi* 
distant  or  the  slightest  hope  that  dates  were  Mr.  firongham  and 
the  day  would  ever  arrive  when  he  Mr*  Creevey  on  the  one  side,  and 
would  give  up  his  opposition  to  -  Mr.  Canning  and  general  Gas- 
diis  measure ;  and  from  what  oc-  coigne  on  me  other  side.  Mr* 
coned  during  the  correspondence  Brougham,  a  young  man  of  first- 
between  lora  Liverpool  and  the  rate  abilities,  had  distinguished 
narquis  of  Wellesley,  when  the  himself  by  the  active,  zealous,  and 
fonncr  wished  to  gain  over  the  lat^  successful  part  which  he  took 
ter  to  the  administration,  it  was  against  the  orders  in  council ;  in- 
supposed  that  lord  Liverpool  would  deed,  had  it  not  been  for  his  ezer- 
oot  easily  or  speedily  aclcnowledge  tions,  they  would  not  have  been  re- 
tfaat  the  period  vras  arrived  when  pealed.  As  Liverpool  had  suffered 
catholic  emancipation  might  be  m  a  very  great  degree  hj  the  $Qfr> 
safely  and  justly  granted.  The  pension  or  commercial  intercourse 
friends  of  the  catholics  however,  with  America,  Mr.  Brougham  was 
convinced  that  no  ministry  could  very  popular  there.  Mr.  Qreevey 
be  so  hostile  to  them  as  one  at  was  recommended  to  them  from 
which  Mr.  Perceval  was  at  the  the  circumstance  of  his  oelnc^  a 
head,  brought  it  before  both  houses  native  of  the  town,  and  of  his  hav* 
of  parliament  after  his  death ;  and  ing  opposed  the  East  India  mono- 
they  at  last  succeeded  so  far  as  to  poly.  As  there  were  in  Liverpool 
obtain  the  pledge  of  the  house  of  many  wealthy  and  powerful  peo« 
commons,  that  they  would  inquire  pie  who  considered  the  orders  in 
into  the  claims  of  the  catholics  council  as  beneficial  to  this  country, 
daring  the  next  session  of  parlia-  and  were  consequently  against  their 
ment.  repeal,  and  who  were  decidedly  at 
But  thif  parliament  was  not  to  variance  with  Mr.  Brougham  on 
meet  again  :  haying  run  nearly  its  the  great  questions  of  peace,  and  a 
usual  and  legitimate  course^  it  was  reform  of  parliament,  they  natural- 
dissolved  ;  and  the  friends  of  the  ly  looked  out  for  some  man  of  ta» 
newministry,  of  lord  Wellesleyand  lents,  and  of  principles  similar  to 
Mr.  Canning,  of  the  old  and  regu-  their  own,  to  set  up  in  exposition 
lar  opposition,  and  of  sir  Francis  to  him.  TUcy  fixed  on  Mr.  Can- 
Burdett.and  the  popular  party,  ning  ;  and  general  Gascoigne,  as 
made  use  of  every  effort  respective*  one  of  their  old  members,  was 
ly  to  increase  their  numbers  and  in-  united  with  him.  Almost  every 
fluence.  Yet,  after  all,  little  that  day  duririg  the  election,  the  inha- 
is  interesting  or  important  occnrred  bitancs  of^  Liverpool  enjoyed  the 
daring  the  elections.  In  the  city  high  gratification  >3f  hcarir.g  most 
of  London,  Mr.  Waithman  and  able  and  eloquent  harangues  from 
alderman  Wood,  who  at  all  the  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Br^^ti^hnm y 
meetings  of  the  livery  had  carried  the  former  denouncing  the  tyranny 
in  die  most  triumphant  manner  '  of  Bonapa^-te^-^-tbe  necessity  and 
every  measure  which  they  proposed  the  practicability  of  coptinuinp  the 
or  supported,  offered  themselves  as  war  aeainst  hir),— and  ridiculingy 
candidates ;  but  without  success.'  with  that  veiu  oi;  irony  for  which 
In  Liverpool  the  contest  was  not  he  is  distinguished,  the  advocates 
only  extremely  keen,  but  attended  for  parliamentary  reform.  On  the^ 
with  cifciimHai|ce$  pf  peculiar  and   other  hand^  Mr.  Brougham  painted 
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with  more  smpresslve  and  chaste 
eloquence  the  wretchedness  of  the 
coontryy  the  blessings  which  peace 
would  bring  along  with  it,  and  the 
practicability  of  making  it  with 
safety  and  honour.  The  contest 
was  very  keen;  but  it  was  happily 
Iree  from  most  of  those  scenes  of 
riot  and  bloodshed  which  too  often 
disgrace  popular  elections.  '  Mr. 
Brougham's  friends  attempted  too 
much,  when  they  endeavoured  to 
bring  in  both  him  and  Mr.  Creevey ; 
by  uiis  injudicious  attempt,  they 
both  lost  their  election. 

The  general  result  of  the  elections 
Iz  supposed  to  have  been,  that  the 
party  of  the  inarquis  Wellesley  and 
Mr.  Canning  was  strengthened,  and 
that  their  additional  strength  was 


gained  at  the  expense  of  the  mint- 
sterial  party. 

In  the  month  of  April  a  proposal 
of  peace  came  from  Bonaparte: 
one  of  the  conditicDiis  was,  that 
"  the  present  dynasty  of  Spain 
should  be  declared  independent.*' 
Lord  Castlereagh,  in  reply  to  this 
proposal,  'inquired  what  was  meant 
by  the  present  dynasty :  if  it  meant, 
as  the  prince  regent  feared,,  the 
«*  brother  of  the  head  of  the  French 
government,"  the  proposal  could 
not  be  accepted :  if  it  meant  Fer- 
dinand, his  rof  al  highness  was  dis- 
posed to  treat  for  peace.  To  this 
required  explanation  no  answer  was 
given,  and  of  course  nothing  fur* 
ther  was  done. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Anxiety  felt  In  tbit  Country  retfecting  the  Intentions  of  the  American  Gavtmment 
'--'Jgnor^nce  of  our  Politicians  with  regard  to  the  State  of  Parties  in  the 
linked  States^^The  Mission  of  Henry — Ejects  produced  by  its  Diseovtry 
Ministers,  refuse  to  give  any  Explanation  on  tie  Subject^^Message  of  the 
President  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  Su^ct  of  the 
D^ferenees  with  Great  Britam-'^Hontite  Character  of  this  Message^^^ofics 
discussed  in  it'^In^ressing  American  Seamen'^  Searching  American  Ships^* 
JBlockades^-^rders  in  Council'^Remarks  on  these  Topics  as  Sscussed  in  the 
Message — War  declared,  by  America — Expectations  in  Britain  with  respect  to 
the  Result  of  the  War — Americans  prepare  to  invade  Canada^^Character 
of  the  American  General  and  Troops — Total  Defeat  of  General  Hull — The 
Americans  still  persevere  in  their  Designs  against  Canada — are  again  defeated 
^'^Death  of  General  Broek^^Anxiety  of  the  British  Nation  that  the  Americans 
and  British  should  meet  at  Sea^-^Battle  between  the  Guerriere  and  ConUitu* 
lion — Guerriere  taken^^urprise  and  Consternation  of  the  British  at  this  Event 
^■^Oauses  of  it-^Battle  between  the  Macedonian  and  United  Statef^be 
former  taketiy^Riots  at  Baltimore-^President's  Speech. 

GREAT  anxiety  prevailed  in    rican  government  had  so  repeatedly 
Great  Brit&in  respecting  the    declared  that  these  orders  were  the 
consequences  which  would  be  pro-    principal  cause  of  th^  alienation 
duced  in  America  bv  the  repeal  of    and  difllerences  which  existed  be- 
'  ^  or4ers  of  council.  '  The  Ame-    tween  the  two  oQuntriea!}  that  there 

seemed 
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seemed  reasonitble  grotind  for  be-    grounds  or  in  the  most  gentle  mari- 
lieving  that  their  repeal  would  re-    ner  ; — and   with   the  impressment 
itore  amity  and  commercial  inter-    and  detention  of  their  seamen.  To 
course  between  tbem;  but  unforui-    these  motives  for  war  was  added 
nately  there  were  not  only,  in  fact,    the   hope  of  concjuering  Canada, 
"  other  causes  of  difference,  hut  there    and  of  enriching  themselves  by  the 
also  existed,  both  in  the  British  and    capture  of  our  merchant  ships. 
American  goreniment,  a  spirit  by        But  while  there  was  a  strong  party 
no  means  consistent  with  a  calm    for  war  with  Gre:tt  Britaiit  in  the 
and    impartial    discussion    of  -the    United  States,  there  was  also  no 
grievances  and  wrongs  of  which    weak  or  inconsiderable   party  for 
each  complained.     In  Great  Bri-    peace  ;  and  this  party  also  was  in- 
Liin  an  idea  prevailed,  and  seemed    fluenced,  in  some  degree,  by  a  re- 
in a  great  degree  to  influence  the    gard  to  their  own  inteicst,  as  well 
ministry,  that  America  had  acted    as  by  a  sense  of  what  they  con- 
in  a  very  unjustifiable  manner  to-    ceived  to  be  right  and  just.     In 
wards  this  country,  while  she  liad    such  a  country  asAmenca  there 
maoifested  in  the  most  open  and    must  be  for  a  long  time  a>  great 
unblushing  manner  a  decided  lean-    deal  of  supertluons  produce  raised ; 
ing  towards  the  interests  and  views    and  consequently  those  employed 
oi  France:  this  opinion,  of  course,    in  raising  or  disposing  of- this  pro- 
appeared  to  justify  those  who  were    duce  must  be  anxious  for  a  regular 
.decidedly  for  war  with  the  United    and  adequate  market  for  it :   but 
Slates.ingivinscurrencyandweight    Great    Britain    afforded     it     this 
lo  their  hostile  measures  ;  but  an-    market,  and  in  return  was  the  only 
other  circumstance  also  operated    country  which   could  supply   the 
(awards  the  same  end.    A  war  with     United  States  with  manufactured 
America,  it  was  argued,  would  be  ,  goods  of  the  best  quality,  and  at 
not  merely  just,  hut  also  of  short    tne    lowest    price.     The    persons 
contiiuiance,  and  a  scene  of  unin-    therefore,ineachcountry,intcrested 
temipted  and  splendid  mccess  on    in  this  commercial  intercourse,  who 
•ur  part,  and  of  defeat  and  disgrace    were  reciprocally  buyers  and  sellers, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States;    werenaturallyaversefromwar)  and 
and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that    they  urged  their  plea  with  const- 
tb«  success  which  will    probably    derable  though  unequal  effect ;  for 
arise  from  a  war,  whether  of  a  sub-    while  in  America,  to  the  plea  of  the 
stantial  or  merely  of  a  splendid  na-    grower  or  seller  of  corn,  that  by  a 
ture,  has  too  much  influence  in  de-    war  with  Great  Britain  his  produce 
ciding  Us  commencement.     This    would  become  imsaleable,  it  was 
disposition,  so  contrary  to  sound    replied,    that    in  such  a  case  he 
policy  as  well  as  justice,  was  unfoi-    should  direct  his  labour  and  capital 
lo  the  production  of  those  goods 
which  Great  Britain   gave  in  ex- 
change for  com ;  no  similar  plea  or 
answer  could  be  urged,  when  the 
roauufactorersof  this  country  maia- 
tained  that  in  consequence  tn  a  war 
with  America  they  would  be  utterly 
deprTved  of  a  vent  for  the  produce 
.of  their  laboor  and  capitaL  Hioie 
ihetefore 
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dierefoiv  who  were  of  opinion  that  United  States,  if  not  a  civil  war 

America  would  never  declane  war  amone  them:  on  every  approach^ 

against  Great  Britain,  because  the  tng  e&ctioa  of  a  presiJent»  they 

American  government  were  com*  confidently  foretold  that  the  friendi 

pletely  ond^  the  control  and  guid-  of  Great  Britain  would  prevail ; 

ance  of  tlie  populace,  and  the  in»  and  when  tl\e  event  proved  that 

terest  of  the  populace  there  must  their   prediction   was   unfoundedy 

be  for  peace,  argued  erroneously  they  were  not  abashed,  but  per« 

in  many  respects  $  they  took  for  sisted  in  the  representations  which 

nrantedy  what  was  not  the  case,  they  had  made  g£  the  disposition 

VM  the  interest  of  the  most  power-  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 

ful  and  most  active  and  turbulent  On  the  other  hand,  those  in  Great 

part  of  the  American  population  was  Britain  who  were  averse  from  a  war 

for  peace ;  they  alio  took  for  granted  with  the  United  States  were  nearly 

(what  a  very  limited  and  short  ac*  as  ignorant  both  of  the  views  of 

quaintancewiththepopuljiceof  any  the  government  there,  and  of  the 

nation  must  prove  to  be  erroneous)  temper  and  wishes  of  the  people, 

that  the  populace  are  always  in-  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  point  out  the 

fluenced  and  directed  by  a  regard  principal  sour^  of  these  erroneous 

to  their  real  interests ;  and'they  for-  opinions ;  in  no  country  does  party 

.got  that»  though  in  a  democratic  spirit  run  so  high  as  it  does  in 

fovemment,  luch  as  that  of  the  America;  no  where  are  party  state* 

Tnited  States,  the  voice  and  will  ments  so  utterly  t^nfounded,  and  so 

of  the  populace,  if  it  continue  firm  much  calculated,  if  not  intended,  to 

and  deteimined  one  way  for  a  length  mislead.  Hence  those  who  wish  to 

of  time,  must  prevail ;  yet  there  are  believe  that  a  war  with  Great  Bri* 

Methods,  well  understood,  and  sy-  tain  would  be  extremely  unpopular 

stematically  acted  upon>  in  such  go-  in  America, — that  it  would  imme- 

vemments,  of  changing  their  sen-  diately  produce  the  greatest  degree 

timents  and  wishes*  of  misery  and  discontent,  and  pre- 

In  fact,  on  no  subjects  in  the  pare  the  Way  for  a  separation  among 

smallest  degree  coimected  with  the  the  sutes,— find  no  difficulty  in  ii- 

policy  or  the  interest  of  this  coun-  lustrating  and' confirming  their  opi* 

try  ha$  the  British  government  or  nions  by  the  party  statements  of 

peoplebetrayed  more  ignorance  and  the  American  writers;  while,  on 

prejudice  than  on  the  probable  in-  die  other  hand,  those  in  Great  Bri* 

tentions  of  the  American  govern-  tain  who  entertained  opposite  opi* 

ment,  and  the  wishes  of  the  Ame-  nions  found  no  difficulty  in  sup- 

tican  people  $  and  though  our  con-  porting  them  by  the  evidence  and 

jectures  and  iuformation  have  been  arguments  which  were  supplied  to 

lepeatedly  proved  to  be  erroneous,  them  by  the  corresponding  party 

yet  we  were  not  rendered  more  wise  in  America, 
.and  sagacious,  or  less  |}rejudiced.       The  time  was  now  fiut  approach- 

litis  remark  applies,  with  nearly  ing  when  all  conjecture  and  specu- 

cqual  force,  to  both  parties  in  Great  lation  regarding  the  views  and  in- 

Britain :  those  who  contended  ftkr  tentions  of  the  government  of  the 

•^e  justice  and  necessitj  of  a  war  United  States  would  be  at  an  ^nd: 

with  Ainerica  predictea  from  that  they  certainly  were  still  decidedly 

war,  alimosfc  as  soon  as  it  should  hostile  to  Great  Britain  |  but  it  was 

commeact^  die  sepanoion  of  die  hoped  that  die  mtdl^fence  of  die 

death 
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death  <^  Mr.  Perceval)  and  the  con- 
MCjucnt  probability  of  an  entire 
change  of  men  and  measures,  would 
nispend  the  hostile  measures  of  the 
American  goveriiraer.i.  The  ht- 
rival  of  every  vessel  was  anxioinly 
looked  fcirj  but  the  intelligence, 
ir-iratd  of  assuming  a  pacific  com- 
plciion,  became  more  tlirejteoing 
and  warlike..  In  th>%  critical  con- 
junanre  a  circumstance  happened 
vhtch  v,is  but  too  well  calculated 
to  strengthen  the  suspicions  of  the 
Aroericin  government,  and  to  irri- 
tiiie  the  minds  of  the  populace  still  . 
mnre  against  Great  Britain.  As  no 
doubt  cculd  be  entertained  that  in 
the  event  of  a  war  between  the  two 
countries  Canada  would  be  jit  taclted, 
ST  James  Craig,  the  governor  of 
llut  province,  verv  judiciously  took 
•very  measure  which  he  thought 
could  be  effectual  or  conducive  to 
its  protection  and  defence.  Had 
he  confined  himself  to  this  line  of 
conduct  »lone,  no  blame  could  have 
been  imputable  to  bim  i  but  he 
thought  himself  justified  in  sending 
>  person  of  the  name  of  Henry 
inM>  the. United  States  on  a  very 
imbiguoDs  errand.  According  to 
the  swteiBenta  of  the  American  go- 
»emment,  who  seized  Henry,  and 
obtained  possession  of  his  instruc- 
tknis,  as  well  as  of  the  cominuni- 
otions  which  he  had  made  to  sir 
James  Crat^,  the  object  of  tliis 
man  was  to  mgratiate  himself  with 
the  federal  party ;  to  ascertain  iti 
itiength,  and  its  views  and  wishes, 
b  the  diffeient  states;  and  more 


of  the  disEHKttion,  if  not  ^e  resuk 
□f  the  orders,  of  the  British  mini- 
stry) the  president,  in  a  message  to 
the  senate,  represented  as  a  most 
gross  breach  of  good  faith  ;  at  the 
very  time  when  Great  Britain  and 
America  were  employed  in  discuss-. 
mg  terms  of  amity,  an  agent  had 
been  employed,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  information  (for  that 
was  a  legitimate  object),  but  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  a  separa- 
tion of  the  United  States :  the  pre- 
sident further  contended,  that  the 
letters  which  had  been  found,  whea 
Henry  was  seized,  proved  thiit  this 
plan  for  separating  the  states  had 
been  so  completely  digested,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  so  near  Its  eie- 
ciiiion,  th.it  the  British  ministry 
actually  proposed  to  send  an  accre-  ' 
dited  person  to  the  federalist  partf. 
No  circumstance  could  have  oc- 
curred more  likely  to  move  the 
passions  and  confirm  the  prejudices 
of  the  American  people  against 
Great  Britain  [  and  even  those  who 
were  inimical  to  Mr.  Madison  and 
hi^  party,  who  thought  that  in  the 
dispute  betweeti  the  counM'ies  Ame- 
rica had  been  to  blame,  and  who 
had  always,  contended  that  Great 
Britain  had  acted  towards  her  In 
tlie  most  honourable  and  foriiearing 
manner,  felt  disposed  on  this  occa^ 
sion  to  unite  with  the  democratic 
party,  and  to  join  in  their  invectives 
against  the  perfidy  of  the  Britisb 
ministry. 

The  subject  of  the  missba  of 
Henry  was  brought  before  parll^ 
ment :  but  minlBterE  refused  to  pro- 
duce the  correspondence  and  paper» 
connected  with  It;  nor  did  uwy 
give  a  very  clear  or  satisfiictoiy 
account  of  the  transaction.  They 
denied,  indeed,  chat  he  was  accre- 
dited by  them,  or  th.it  they  were 
acquainted  with  sir  James  Ctaig'f 
intention  of  employing  hitn;  but. 
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Aey  at  the  same  time  jostiikd  sir 
James  Craig  in  what  he  had 
done:  this  justification,  however, 
was  founded  on  the  position,  that 
Henry  was  sent  into  the  United 
States,  not  to  stir  up  disunion,  but 
amply  and  merely  to  ascertain  what 
preparations  were  making  to  attack 
Canada  in  the  event  S  a  war. 
The  British  ministry  refused  to  lay 
the  papers  connected  with  his  mis* 
aton  before  parliament;  but  they 
did  not  deny  that  the  papers  pub- 
lished by  the  American  govern- 
ment, as  having  been  found  on 
Henry,  were  genuine:  and  from 
these  papers  it  undoubtedly  ap- 
peared that  his  instructions  were  to  . 
ascertain  the  chance  of  the  separa- 

.  tion  of  the  states,  in  case  of  war, — 
These  instructions,  to  use  the  mildest 
language  respecting  them,  were 
highly  imprudent ;  and  when  in- 
trusted to  such  a  man  as  Henry, 
common  experience  and  sagacity 
might  have  foretold,  both  that  he 

^•'Would  go  beyond  them,  and  that 
the  American  government  would 
frustrate  them,  either  through  the 
perfidy  or  unskilfulness  of  the  agent. 
So  it  turned  out ;  and  the  British 
Qunistry  had  all  the  dishonour  of 
having  acted  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nations,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  mortification  to  perceive  that 
the  American  people  were  consoli- 
dated by  thi»mbst  unjustifiable  and 
inJudicioQt  attempt  to  divide  them. 
Before  the  intelligence  of  the 
assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval  had 
reached  America,  that  government 
had  determined  on  ^r  with  Creat 
Britain:  on  the  18th  of  June  a 
message  was  sent  to  the  senate  and 
House  of  representatives  containing 
a  declaration  to  this  efiect.  In  this 
state  paper  the  president  evidently 
puts  forth  all  N  his  powers  of  argu- 
ment:, it  is  ably  drawn  up;  and 
wbta  Ym  consider  the  temper  in 


which  the  greatest  part  of  the  dis* 
cussion  between  the  two  countries 
had  been  conducted,  there  is  more 
coolness  and  impartiality  ih  it  than 
might  have  been  expected.'  It  first 
complains  of  the  violation  which 
the  American  flag  has  repeatedly 
suffered  from  British  cruisers  **  on 
the  great  highway  of  nations  re- 
connected will  tHls  subject,  and  a 
ffreat  aggression  of  the  mjustice,  is 
tne  adjudgement  of  captured  pro- 
perty without  a  regular  investiga- 
tion before  a  competent  tribunal. 
American  ships  are  captured  under 
pretences  not  recognised  by  the  law 
of  nations;  and  these  captures  are 
attempted  to  be  justified  on  a  pl«i 
not  only  flimsy,  but  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  every  principle  of  justice 
and  equity.     France,  it  is  said,  has 
injured  Great  Britain  by  means  of 
the  injury  that  she  has  inflicted  on 
American  ships ;  and  as  the  Ame- 
rican government  has  not  repeUed 
by  force  these  aggressions  oh  the 
rights  and  property  of  its  subjects, 
it  IS  inferred  that  it  consents  to  them, 
and  thns  is  exposed  to  similar  acts 
of  oppression  and  injustice  from^the 
other  belligerent. 

The  practice  of  impressing  Ame- 
rican seamen  is  next  complained  of: 
the  American  fla^  is  no  protec,tion 
to  American  subjects ;  every  petty 
British  commander  conceives  hitn- 
self  not  only  authorised,  but  impe- 
riously called  upon,  to  tear  from 
their  country,  and  from  every  thing 
dear  to  them,  American  sailors;  to 
'  drag  them  on  bosurd  their  ships  of 
war,  where  they  must  risk  their 
lives  in  the  battles  of  thrir  op- 
pressors, and  probably  be  the'me- 
lancholy  instruments  of  taking  away 
those  of  their  own  brethren.  *  jl^is 
practice  Great  Britain  had  defiMded 
also  on  very  slight  and  ^isiffi* 
cient  grounds :  but  that  eve&  Hat 
grounds  might  no  longer  ataS  it, 

ihe 
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the  United  Sutes.  had  expressed  suit  fxpm  them  to  neutral  nations 
their  readiness  to  enter  into  ar*  were  never  taken  into  the  account ; 
rangement<i  such  as  could  not  be  or,  if  contenrtplated  ancl  foreseen  as 
rejected,  If,  as  was  alleged,  the  re-  highly  prejudicial,  this  considera^ 
covery  of  British  subjects  were  the  tion  weighed  not  with  it.  It  was  in- 
real  and  sole  object*  deed  attempted  to  justifythem  by  aa 

On  th"  subject  of  the  violation^  appeal  to  similar  measures  adopt- 

hy  British  cruisers,  of  the  rights  ed  and  carried  into  execution  by 

and  peace  of  tlie  American  coasts,  France ;  •  ai  if  America  could  be 

the  president,  in  his  message,  does  satisSed  with  the  unjust  and  ipju- 

not  dwell  long  or  forcibly :  ne  com-  rious  conduct  of  one  belligerent* 

plains,  howerer*  in  rather  indignant  by  that  belligerent  proving  that  sh^ 

and  bitter  language,  that  when  our  had  been  treated  in  an  equally  un^* 

government  was  called  upon*  by  just  a\id  injurious  manner  by  the 

the  Jniled  States,  to  punish  the  other  belligerent.     But  what  was 

greatest  offences  committed  by  her  the  fact  ?    France,  indeed,  by  her 

vessels,  it  bestowed  on  their  com*  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  expressed 

nunders  addUional  marks  of  ho-  her  willingness  and  disposition  to 

noor  and  confidence.  impede  and    injure  neutral  com- 

The  **  pretendied"  blockades  form  merce,  in  order  that  she  might  thus 

a  topic  of  greater  importance,  and  cripple  the  commerce  of  Great  Bri- 

call  forth  snore  severe  invective :  tain :  but  the  Berlin  and  Milan  de- 

the  president  designates  them   in  crees  v^re  almost  entirely  a  dead 

this  roannert  because  he  maintains  letter.     Briti^  superiority  at  sea 

that  an  adequate  force  was  not  ,cm-  absolutely  prevented  them  from  be* 

ployed,  and  that  in  several  instances  ijig  acted  upon  in  any  elective  or 

It  was  not  practicable  to  apply  one :  permanent  manner:   it  was  ther^ 

to  declare  a  place  blockaded  under  tore  absurd  to  attempt  to  justify 

these  circonistances  was  to  contra-  the  mis<;hiefs  which  actually  nowed 

Tene  the  plainest  and  ;nost  funda-  on  America  from    the  orders  ia 

niental  principles  of  the  law  of  na-  council,  by  appealing  to  decreet 

tions ;  and  these  principles  even  the  which,  while  Britain  remained  mis- 

Britith  government  admitted  and  tress  of  the  sea,  were  utterly  with- 

pomolgated,  since  it  had  actually  out  effect.  The  British  government 

nsued  official  communicationsy  de-  were  surprised  und  angry  that  Ame- 

claringy  as  the  true  definition  of  a  rica  viewed  die  conduct  of  France 

legal  blockade,  **  that  particular  more  coolly  than  it  did  hers ;  not 

ports  must  be  actually  invested,  recollecting,  that  executed  edicts 

and  previous  warning  given  to  ves-  against  millions  of  American  pro- 

kIs  bound  to  them  not  to  enter.''  perty  could  not  be  retaliation  on 

All  these  causes  of  war  were,  how.  edicts  confessedly  impossible  to  be 

ever,  but  subordinate,  both  in  the  executed.     Besides,  this  plea  of  re« 

u^Qstice  which  they  displayed  and  taliationwas  untenable,  when  vie  wed 

in  the  injury  which  they  inflicted,  in  another  light:  to  be  just»  reta- 

The  orders  in  council  were  chieHy  liation  should   fall  on  the  party 

in^ghed  against:  these  orders  were  setting  the  guilty  example,  pot  on 

evtdmly  framed  so  as  best  to  suit  the  the  innocent  party,  which  moreover 

~  views,  or  the  commercial  could,  not  even  be  charged  with  an 


Jfaloqiiesiof theBritish  govenunent:    acquiescence  in  it. 
the  eeaieotteuoes  whioi  would  xe-  .    At  one  periody  the  British  govern-  ^ 
1812.  Y  mest 
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ment  declared  that  it  would  repeal 
its  orders  in  council  as  soon  as  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were  re- 
scinded :  they  had  been  rescinded : 
this  fact  had  been  regularly  and 
officially  notified  to  the  cabinet  of 
St.  James;  but  the  orders  in  council 
were  still  in  full  operation  against 
American  commerce.  On  what 
pretext  were  they  continued  ?— on  " 
a  pretext  which  but  too  well  proved 
the  insincerity  of  the  British  govern- 
ment:  they  avowed  a  determination 
to  persist  in  them  till  the  markets 
of  France  should  be  opened  to  Bri- 
tish products  ;  "  thus  asserting  an 
obligation  on  a  jieutral  power  to 
require  one  belligerent  to  encourage 
by  its  interior  regulations  the  trade 
of  another  belligerent."  Apparently 
•apprehensive  that  even  this  pretext 
might  be  taken  from  them  by  the 
conciliatory  and  pacific  disposition 
of  the  Americai)  government,  Great 
Britain  next  insi;5ted,  "  that  the 
French  repeal,  be«des  including 
that  portion  of  the  decrees  which 
operates  within  a  territorial  juris- 
diction, as  well  as  that  which  ope- 
rates on  the  high  seas  against  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States, 
should  not  be  a  single  special  repeal 
in  relation  to  the  United  States,  but 
should  be  extended  to  whatever 
other  neutral  nations,  unconnected 
with  them,  may  be  affected  by  those 
decrees." 

Tlie  subsequent  paragraph,  though 
the  statement  it  .contams  is  exagge- 
rated, and  the  colouring  rather  too 
high,  deserves  notice,  as  exhibiting 
too  just  a  picture  of' the  species  of 
commerce  which  the  British  govern- 
ment encourages,  and  which  British 
merchants  do  not  think  themselves 
•  disgraced  by  carrying  on : 

**  It  has  become,  indeed,  suffi- 
ciently certain,  that  the  commerce 
of  ihe  United  States  h  to  be  sacri- 
ficed) not  as  interfn-ing  with  the 


belligerent  rights  of  Great  Britain-^* 
not  as  supplying  the  wants  of  her 
enemies,  which  shs  herself  supplies ^^ 
but  as  interfering  with  the  rnonopply 
which  she  covets  for  her  own  com- 
merce and  navigation.  She  carries 
on  a  war  against  the  lawful  com- 
merce of  a  friend,  thai  she  may  the 
better  carry  on  a  commerce  with  an  em* 
my  ; — a  commerce  polluted  by  the 
forgeries  and  perjuries  which  are 
for  the  most  part  the  only  passports 
by  whfch  it  can  succeed." 

After  thus  enumerating  the  va- 
rious grievances  of  which  the  United 
States  complained,   the  president 
proceeds  to  narrate  the  repeated 
Httempts  which  had  been  made  to 
bring  Great  Britain  to  a  sense  of 
justice,  and  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  countries: 
these  attempts,  though  made  on 
tliC  part  of  America  with  the  ut- 
most sincerity,  and  with  the  most 
anxious  desire  that  they  should  suc- 
ceed, had  always  proved  abortive. 
In   one    instance   a   reconciliation 
seenied  at  hand  :  the  minister  ple- 
nipotentiary of  his  Britannic  majesty 
proposed  an  adjustment  of  the  dif- 
ferences which  more  immediately 
endangered   the  harmony   of  the 
two  countries:   this  proposal  was 
most  frankly  met  by  the  govern- 
ment of  America :, the  prospect  of 
reconciliation,  however,   soon  va- 
nished :  the  British  government  ut* 
terly  disavowed  the  proceedings  of 
its  minister,**refused  to  ratify  or  ac- 
knowledge them,  and  thus  widened 
the  breach.   After  thus  referring  to 
the  mission  of  Mr.  Erskine,  the 
president  adverts  in  tferms  of  pointed 
and  sirong  indignation  to  the  ma- 
chinations ahd  inel'igues  of  Henry ; 
machinations  and  intrigues  which 
were  carrying  on  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  public  jninister  of 
Britain  was  holding  the  language 
of  &iendshipy  and  iagpired  conn- 
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^ce  in  the  sincerity  of  the  nego- 
^tion  with  which  he  was  charged. 
Hitherto,  in  the  message  of  the 
pmident,  rfie  complaints  of  Ame- 
J^a  agaipst  Grtat  Britain  are  openly 
broaght  forward,  and  placed  on 
conspicuous  ground;  hut  the  last 
^i^'ge  betra'ys  a  different  spirit. 
The  Indians,  at  this  time,  had  ma- 
^[tested  more  than  their  usual  acii- 
^^in  canying  on  hostile  rueasures 
against  the  United  States ;  and  the 
Pj^idcni;  on  no  other  ground  than 
^c  mere  coincidence  in  pohit  of 
time  between  their  hostility  and  the 
<^ontinued  perseverance  of  the  Bri- 
tish government  in  what  was  deemed 
their  unfriendly  conduct,  is  evident- 
*7  strongly  disposed  to  believe  that 
J*  Indians  were  instigated  by  the 
British ;  and  tliis  belief  he  upholds 
*^d  justifies,  by  recalling  to  the  re- 
collection of  the  senate,  and  house 
^^  representatives,  the  authenticated 
^^Aitiples  of  such  interpositions  here- 
tofore furnished  by  the  officers  and 
agents  of  the  British  government. 
,  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
w  a  state  paper,  which  was  intended 
to  justify  a  declaration  of  war 
Against  Great  Britain,  the  conduct 
^  France  towards  the  United  States 
^ould  be  discussed  or  noticed;^— 
'^ticcd,  however,  it  is  in  a  very 
short  and  reluctant  manner.  The 
president  still  contends  that  the 
^tlin  and  Milan  decrees,  at  least 
w  far  as  they  regarded  arfd  affected 
America,  were  revoked ;  but.  he  is 
compelled  to  acknowledge  tliat, 
^en  since  the  revocation  of  those 
decrees,  the  French  government  had 
^horized  illegal  captures  by  its  pri- 
]^tecrs  and  public  ships,  and  diat 
^ther  outrages  had  been  practised 
^  the  vessels  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  As,  however,  the 
^'icussions  between  France  and 
America  were  not  yet  brought  to  a 


termination,  the  president  abstained 
from  recommending  to  the  consi^ 
deration  of  congress  definitive  mea-t 
sures  with  respect  to  that  nation* 

Such  IS  an  outline  of  the  presi- 
dent's messaq^e :  as  has  been  already 
observed,  it  is  drawn  up  with  con- 
siderable ability,  and  with  more 
temper  and  impartiality  than  might 
have  been  anticipated.  It  also 
makes  out,  in  several  respects,  a 
very  plausible  case;  but  certainly 
not  such  a  case  as  justifies  a  nation 
in  going  to  war.  In  the  first  place^ 
with  regard  to  the  impressment  of 
seamen  from  on  board  American 
ships ;  i£  these  seamen  are  British^ 
bom  subjects,  no  doubt  can  be  en« 
tertained  that  tihe  government  of 
Britain  has  a  right  to  their  services* 
But  the  Americaiis  complain  that 
we  impress  American  citizens :  this 
point  evidently  turns  on  the  just 
cdnstruction  of  the  law  of  nations : 
if  no  person  can  denationaUzehimselfi  < 
or  be  denationalized;  but  if,  under 
all  circumstances,  and  during  his 
whole  life,  he  is  the  subject  of  tlie 
state  under  whose  dominion  and 
protection  he  was  bom,  America 
by  no  act  of  hei*  legislature  can 
render  him  an  American  citizen* 
So  far,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that 
Britain  is  justified  in  recov^ering  her 
seamen  wherever  they  are  found, 
and  notwithstanding  they  are  shel- 
tered under  the  supposed  protec* 
tion  of  Americaii  citizenship^  But 
America  further  complains,  that 
American  seamen,  bond  fide  Ame- 
rican citizens,  who  were  bora,  in 
America,  and  who  therefore*  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the 
British  govemitient,  ought  to  be 
regarded  and  treated  as  such,. are 
frequently  impressed  by  British 
ships  of  war.!  The  rtply  tp  this  is 
equally  satisfactory :  An^ejlca,  by 
gpmting  certificates  of  citizenship 
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to  le&men  who  had  no  just  claim 
to  them,  who  were  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  British  subjects,  ren- 
ders it  ai^solutely  impossible  to  di- 
stinguish between  American  and 
British  seamen.  But  the  president* 
in  his  message^  asserts  that  the 
United  States  were  reader  to  enter . 
into  arrangementsy  such  as  could 
not  be  rejected,  il*  the  recovery  of 
British  subjects  were  the  real  and 
sole  object:  and  certainly,  if  Bri- 
tain  meant  only  to  recover  her  own 
seamen,  and  America  only  to  pro* 
sect  hen,  and  not  to  conceal  those 
of  Britain,  it  would  seem  that  such 
an  arrangement  might  be«formed 
and  earned  into  execution  as  would 
effectually  secure  these  objects. 

With  respea  to  blockades,  the 
question  in  the  president's  message 
is  evidently  rendered  involved  and 
mtricate,  for  the  purpose  of  leading 
the  mind  astray  from  the  point 
really  and  solely  in  dispute.  Bri- 
tain maintains  that,  accor4ing  to 
the  law  and  usage  of  nations,  she 
is  justified  in  prohibiting  neutrals 
irom  carrying  on,  in  time  of  war, 
die  coasting  trade  of  a  belligerent, 
which  the  belligerent  itself  does  not 
allow  them  to  carry  on  in  time  of 
peace  $  and  that  all  neutrals  detect* 
td  m  that  tr;ade  are  liable  to  capture, 
whether  bound  for  a  port  declared 
in  a  state  of  blockade,  or  not.  If, 
therefore,  an  American  vessel  not 
employed  in  that  trade  sails  for  a 
pott  of  France,  Britain  would  not 
MXtitinpt  to  capture  her,  unless  that 
poit  were  actually  blockaded ;  i .  e. 
Mbckiide4  with  sudi  a  force  be- 
Ibffe  ttf  as  to  render  entrance  dan- 
geroos.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if 
fi^  Atwnrican  vessel  is  employed  in 
lUtttjhg  on  that  trade  vrith  a  belli- 

Cil  not  allowed  to  neutrals  in 
4lf  peace,  she  becomes,  by  that 
^Ytny  mcmDMnoci  liaUe  to  cap« 


ture,  not  merely  while  she  is  at^ 
tempting  to  enter  a  port  (though 
that  port  is'not  blockaded),  but 
even  on  her  passage. 

With  respect  to  the  allegf^d  re- 
peal of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  de- 
crees, all  diat  the  British  govern- 
ment contended  for  was,  that  the 
repeal  of  them  should  be  as  publiCf 
formal,  and  regular  as  their  enact- 
ment :    »«^hen  such  a  repeal  took 
place,  they  would  perform  their 
promise,  and  rescindtheir  orders  of 
council.     The  American  govern- 
ment, when  called  upon  to  product 
evidence  of  such  a  repeal  of  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  could 
not  give  it.    They  rested  their  de- 
claration that  they  were  repealedi 
on  very  vague  and  unsatisfactory 
circumstances ;  and  the  pre>ident| 
in  that  very  messaee  in  which  he 
denounced  war  agamst  Great  Bri- 
tain on  account  of  the  injuries  she 
had  inflicted  on  America,. acknoW'- 
ledged  that  France  had  violated 
the  neutral  rights  of  the  Uniied 
States,  and  authorized  illegal  cap- 
tures Ky  its  privateers  ana  pubuc 
ships.     This  certainly  was  a  prac* 
tical  proof  that  the    Berlin   and 
Milan  decrees  were  not  repealed ; 
and  it  is  singular,  that  in  liie  very 
paper  in  which  the  American  go* 
vemment  complains  of  Gzeat  Bri* 
tain  because    she    continued,  her 
orders  in  council,  notwithstandiif 
the  declared  repeal  of  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees,  proof  should  be 
given  that  they  were  still  in  force^ 
and  still  acted  upon  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  violate  the  neutral  rights 
of  the  American  states. 

Soon  after  this  message  was  d^ 
livered  to  the  senate  and  house 
<^  representatives,  and  war  had 
been  actually  and  officially  declared 
against  Great  Britain,  infbnnatioA 
was  received  in  America  of  the  re* 
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peal  of  Ae  orders  in  council :  but  jurj  to  neutral  nationt.  This  con- 
tfais  mformation  did  not  seem  in  sideration,  however^  did  not  deter 
the  slightest  degree  co  restote  a  Great  Britain  from  issuing  thenzy 
pacific  disposition  on  the  part  of  nor  from  acting  according  to  them 
the  Ami* ncan  j^ovemment.  As  with  the  utmost  strictness  and  ri- 
they  had  expressly  and  repeatedly  gonr.— What  were  their  real  con^ 
iieclared,  that  friendly  and  com-  sequences  ?— The  trade  of  France 
xnercial  intercourse  should  recom-  doubtlessly  sufrered ;  and  at  cer* 
mence  with  Great  Britain  as  soon  tainly  were  neutral  nations  injured 
as  the  orders  in  council  were  re-  s  in  their  rights :  but  Great  Britain 
pcaledy^-that  these  orders  were  the  was  the  greatest  sufferer.  America^ 
principal  cause  of  the  dispute  which  to  protect  herself  and  to  avenge  her 
existed  between  the  two  Countries, —  wrongs,  prohibited  all  commercial 
and  that  the  other  points  of  differ-  intercourse  with  Great  Britain : 
ence  were' of  subordinate  interest  this  power,  thus  deprived  of  her 
and  importance,-— it  was  naturally  best  customer,  had  no  longer  a  suf- 
to  have  been  expected  that  the  war, .  ficient  and  regular  market  fur  her 
even  if  begun,  would  have  been  manufactures  and  colonial  produce : 
stopped  as  soon  as  the  intelligence  her  merchants  and  manufacturers 
of  the  repeal  of  iht  orders  in  coun-  were  nearly  ruined :  distress,  dis- 
cil  officially  reached  the  American  content,  and  poverty  spread  over 
government.  That  this  was  not  the  her  territory ;  complaints  and  pe*> 
case,  mav  be  attributed  principally  titions  poured  in  from  all  quarters ; 
tothe  following  reasons:  In  the  first  and  the  orders  in  council  were  re- 
l^ce,  the  American  government  pealed,  not  to  render  justice  to 
contended  that  the  motives  which  America,  but  to  rescue  a  large  por* 
had  led  Britain  to  repeal  her  orders  tion  of  the  British  population  from 
in  council  ought  to  be  examined,  absolute  starvation. 
Had  they  been  repealed  because  In  the  second  place,  it  was  evi- 
they  were  unjust  in  their  principle,  dent  that  tliese  motives  alone  in- 
and  highly  detrimental  in  their  fiuenced  the  British  government  in 
effiects  to  the  rights  and  commerce  the  repeal  of  the  oraers  in  council, 
of  America  ?  Had  the  British  mi- ,  and  not  any  conviction  of  the  injus- 
oistry  declared  that  suoh  were  their  tice  of  their  principle,  because,  in 
reasons  for  abandoning  them  ?  No :  the  very  state  paper  which  declared 
on  the  contraiy,  the  motives  for  them  repealed,  that  principle  was 
repealing  them  were  quite  selfish  :  avowed  and  defended :'  the  British 
dvey  had  no  reference  to  the  rights  ministry  seemed  afraid  lest  they 
of  neutral  nations.  Great  Britain  should  hk  suspected,  and  charged 
had  issued  these  orders  in  council  with  having  abandoned  their  tm- 
for  the  purpose  and  in  the  expecta-  justifiable  and  unfounded  preten- 
tion that  they  would  reduce  France  sions ;  and  therefore,  in  a  very  un- 
to terms  of  peace  by  destroying  gracious  manner,  declared  at  the 
^"Aat  little  remained  of  her  trade,  very  time  that  they  repealed  the 
It  was  known  that  this  destruction  orders  in  council,  not  that  they  con* 
of  the  trade  of  France,  if  it  were  ceived  they  had  acted  wrong  in 
cffKted  by  Xht  operation  of  the  their  first  promulgation,  but  that 
orders  of  council,  must  be  accom-  they  were  compeUed  by  drcum* 
panied  with  great  bjustict  and  in-  stances  to  suspend  them ;   while 
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u  part  of  the  law  of 
icipte  on  which  they 

loiui  derations,'nhich 
the  government  of 
sev'ering  in  the  war, 

ave  prevented  hosii- 

ent  to  stop  them, 
ilso,  that  America 
ip  from  a  war  with 
erable  advantages, 
advantages  she  wai 
forgo,  aiier  having 
stihtiee :  yet,  if  we 
eUtive  state  of  the 
we  stjall  be  disposed 

only  thst  it  would 
heir  mutual  interest 

peace,-  bat  that,  in 
ivar,  it  would  be  ez- 
t  for  either  party  to 
ury  on  the  other. 
lilitary  attempt  of 
gainst  the  province 
d<t :  /or  this  purpose 
ig  nnilitia  were-eol- 
:ed  under  the  com- 
ral  Hull.  On  the 
le  passed  the  river 
he  lines,  and  onthe 
ard  of  the  United 
[cd  in  Canada.  Ge- 
mediately  issued  a 
n  which  ha  invited 
militia  to  return  to 
smisrng  at  the  same 
abitants,  if  they  re- 
al, peaceable  and 
lent.  In  this  pro- 
■al  Hull  represented 
r  bis  command  as 
to  the  accomplish- 
real  enterptise  on 
been  sentj  accord- 
ment,  he  came  pre- 
y  contingency  [  he 
rhich  would  breaic 


down  alj  opposition.  The  Ameri- 
can goieral  seems,  from  another 
part  of  his  proclamation,  to  have 
been  very  apprebensive  of  the  Iiv 
dians,  and  threatens  death  to  every 
white  man  found  lightii^  by  the 
side' of  an  Indian :  he  reprobates  ia 
severe  language  the  barbarous  and 
savage  policy  of  Great  Britain  in 
letting  loose  savages  lo  murder  the 
American  citizens,  and  thus  com- 
pelling him  to  wage  a  war  of  ei- 
terminatiofl.  From  this  part  of 
the  proclamation,  it  would  never 
be  suspected  that  the  American  go. 
vemment  had  made  any  attempts 
to  enlist  the  Indians  in  their  ser- 
vicej  and  yet  the  contrary  is  the 
fact.  They  uicd  every  means  in 
their  power  for  that  purpose  ;  and 
not  succeeding,  they  ihen  denounce 
the  employment  of  Indians  by  the 
British  as  a  barbarous  and  savage 
policy.  It  is  certainly  to  be  la- 
mented, that  these  people  should 
be  employed  in  any  war  between 
Eriiain  and  America,  and  if  they 
could  be  kept  neutral,  there  coitld 
be  no  justifiable  plea  for  employing 
them  ;  but  if  they  are  not  united 
with  the  regular  armies  of  Ameii- 
ca  or  Britain,  they  will  carry  on  a 
predatory  warfare  by  themselves 
tor  that  payy  which  they  may  have 
espoused  [  and  undoubtedly  iher 
would  commit  much  greater  cruel- 
ty if  fighting  by  themselves  than 
if  ihey  were  united  with,  and  under 
the  control  and  command  of,either 
a  British  or  an  Abierican  army. 

The  force  of  general  Hull  con- 
sisted of  about  2300  men,  sup- 
ported by  several  field. pieces  :  bis 
first  attempt  was  directed  against 
Fort  Amherstburg,  the  gariison  of 
which  consisted  of  about  600  men. 
Sir  George  Prevost,  governor  in 
chief  of  his  majesty's  provinces  in 
North  America,  had  made  prompt 
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and  efFectaxl  arrangements  for  the 
defence  of  Upper  Canada,  and  for 
the  rt^pulse  of  the  enemy.     General 
Brock  had  the  command  of   the 
forte  destined  for  this  purpose  ;  it 
cor?.t\ied  of  thirty  royal  Srcillery- 
rntn,  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
iU:  .eifirnent,  four  hundred  Cana- 
(iiiin  n::li'ia,  and  six  hundred  In- 
dians.   Ii  might  have  been  thought 
that  such  a  force  was  totally  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  American  army  ; 
but  the  composition  of  that  army, 
and  the  talents  and  skill  of  its  ge- 
neral  officers,  were  well   known,^ 
and  were  indeed  soon  displayed  in. 
STich  a  manner  as  to  portend  their 
defdt  and  disgrace. 

The  American  army  was  utterly 
without  discipline ;  and  soon  mani- 
fested such  disorder,  that*  eyen  un- 
der the  command  of  the  most  able 
aod  experienced  general,  its  ruin 
must  have  been  mevitable*  But 
general  Hull  had  no.  talents  ade- 
quate to  the  enterprise  he  had  un- 
dertaken: he  advanced  into  an 
enemy's  country  without  a  proper 
knowledge  of  it  2  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  situation  and  movements  of 
the  British  force  which  were  com- 
ing to  relieve  the  fort  he  was  be- 
sieging: he  was  continually  ha- 
rassed and  bewildered  with  various 
^nd  contradictory  reports  concern- 
ing the  different  tribes  of  hostile 
Indians  by  whom  he  apprehended 
he  was  surrounded.  His  army  be- 
came dissatisfied ;  provisions  grew 
scarce ;  and  he  knew  neither  how 
t9  advance,  to  continue  where  he 
was,  or  to  retreat.  General  Brock 
>v;is  aware  of  all  these-  circum- 
stances, and  he  formed  his  pkn  ac- 
cordingly :  at  &nt  he  intended 
inerely  to  have  watched  the  enemy, 
and,  by  harassing  him  in  his  camp 
and  cutting  off  his  supplies,  to  have 
compelled  him  to  meet  him  in  th& 
^Id ;  but  having  learnt  that  gene^ 


ral  Hull  had  dispatched  one  of  his 
best  officers  with  a  detachment  of 
500  men,  general  Brock  decided  on 
an  immediate  attack.  On  approach- 
ing Fort  Detroit,  near  which  tlie 
American  camp  was,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  enemy  had  taken 
little  or  no  precaution  on  the  land 
side:   general  Brock  therefore  de- 

'  termined  to  assault  it  on  this  side» 
while  the  Indians  penetrated  ths - 
camp.      General  Hull,  however, 
prevented  this,  movement  by  pro-* 
posing  a  cessation  of  hostilities^  in  .- 
order  to  prepare  terms  of  capitula- 
tion :  these  terms  were  soon  agreed 
upon.     By  the  first.  Fort  Detroit, 
with  all  the  troops,  were  surren- 
dered ;   by  the  second  article,  the 
stores,  arms,  &c.  were  given  up: 
the  third  article  relates  to  the  pro- 

"  tectibn  to  be  given  to  private  per-  - 
sons  and  property :  the  fourth  is  of 
a  singular  nature^  and  evidently 
proves  the  great  apprehensions  en- 
tertained by  general  Hull  of  the 
Indians  ;  for  in  this  article  he  pro- 
poses, that  the  detachment  which- 
had  been  senc  from  the  garrison 
should  be  included  in  the  capitula-  > 
tion.     In  a  supplementary  article,-, 
the  mihtias  of  the  Michigan  and 
Ohio  territories  are  discharged  from 
being  prisoners  of  war. 

Such  was  the  issue  of  the  first 
military  enterprise  of  the -Ameri- 
cans ;  •  not  more  disgraceful  to 
them,  than  it  was  honourable  to 
us :  and  it  sufficiently  laid  open 
the  nature  ot  their  armies,  to  con- 
vince us  that  from  them,  however 
numerous  fhey  might  be,  Canada 
had  nothing  to  apprehend,  since, 
they  contained  within  themselves 
the  seeds  of  their  own  disgrace  and 
defeat.  It  was  hoped  that,  when 
the  American  government  per- 
ceived how  fruitless  would  be  all 
their  attempts  to  injure  Britain  in 
the  only  point  in  which  sb^  was 
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sflttterially  exposed  to   their  hos-*  most  of  them  we|«  militia ;  and  of 

t^ttyy  it  would  have  manifested  a  those  who  were  .regulars,  not  many 

paeinc  disposition  :   but  this  hope  had  been  accustomed  to  actual  ser* 

was  yain :    the  American  ^vem-  vice.     Long  before  their  numbers 

XAeilt  persevered  ;  but  not  being  could  be  increased,  it  Was  appre- 

able  to  change  the  character  and  bended  that  the  Anoericans  could 

composition  of  their  armies,  they  have  dispatched  such  a  force  as 

<    only  coveted  themselves  with  more  would  have  rendered  Upper  Ca- 

dtsgrace,  while  they  afforded  fresh  nada  at  least  an  easy  ana  cheap 

opportunities  for  the  display  and  conquest ;  but  these  anttcipadons, 

eie^cise  of  British  valour.  as  we  have  seen,  were  ill  founded. 

It  must  be  obvious  tliat  the  de*  'the  nature  of  an  American  army 

tail  of  sueh  operations  can  neither  was  not  known  \  nor  were  the  skill 

possete  sufficient  interest  nor  in-  of  the  generals  employed  in  Cana* 

stmclion,  in  a  military  point  of  *  da,  nor  the  bravery  of  the  troops 

Tiew,  to  be  properly  admitted  into  under  their  command,  duly  appre- 

tl&e  pages' of  history:  having,  there-  ciated.   On  the  other  hand,  nothing 

fere,  exhibited  one  proof  and  exam-  but  glorv,  gained  by  the  ckstruction 

pie  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Ame-  of  the  American  navy  (if  navy  it 

rscans  carried  on  the  war  against  could  be  called,  which  consisted  only 

Canada,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  add,  of  a  few  frigates, )  was  expected  from 

that  in  their  second  attempt  their  the  maritime  war.     The  ffovem- 

genersd  displayed,  if  possible,  a  ment  and  people   of  the  United 

greater  ,'portion  of  incapacity,  un-  States  were  to  be  humbled  and 

skiHulness,  and  mismanagement ;  brought   to   their  senses    by  the 

their  troops,  a  greater  share  of  in-  blockade  of  their  coasts,  the  bom-, 

subordination  and  want  of  disci-  bardment  of  &eir  towns,  and  the 

ptme ;  and  that  the  result  was  na-  destruction    of  their   commerce, 

tsral  and  unavoidable — they  be-  Their    naval    commanders   were 

Cfulie  an  easy  conquest :  nor  would  judged  of  by  Rodgers,  who,  in  a 

Britain  have  received  the  iutelli-  ship  of  very  superior  force,  had  not 

gence  of  the  second  defeat  of  their  •  thought '  himself  demeaned  by  at- 

trans-atlantic  enemy,   had  it  not  tacking  the  Little  Belt.     It  was 

been  accompanied  with  the  news,  triumphantly  and  taumingly  said, 

that  general  Brock,  who  nobly  led  that  the  American  naval  c<mimand- 

his  troops  a  second  time  to  victory^  ers  would  fly  from  ships  of  a  force 

fell  almost  at  the  moment  when  it  nearly  equal  to  their  own  ^  and  the 

was  secured.  day  was  anxiously  but  confidently 

As    the  American^  were    thus  looked  forward,  to;  when  an  Ame- 

foiled  In  their  enterprises  against  rican  and  English  frigate  should 

.      Canada,  it  was  hoped  that  in  no  meet. 

other  quarter  would  they  bive  rea-  At  length,  in  the  month  of  Aiu 

son  to  applaud  themselves  for*  hav-  gust,    the   British  and  American 

ing  rashly  engaged  in  a  war  with  seamen  had  au  opportunity  of  di* 

Great  Britain.    Those  in  this  caun-  splaying  their    skill   and    bravery 

try  who  knew  Canada  best  were  against  one  another:     the    ships 

apprehensive  that  it  would  not  be  \^tch  fought  were  the  Ouerriere, 

abfe  to  resist  thie  attacks*  of  an  captain  Dacres,  and  the  Constitu- 

American  army.     The  troops  in  tibn,  captain  Hull;    the  former 

ihat  province  were  fev  in  number ;  was  rated  at  38  guns,  but  had  49 

ii  mounted^ 
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moonted;  her  gun^deck  battery 
coatisted  of  IS^pounders,  besides 
canonades  on  her  qaarter-decky 
3S>poanders :  her  compleinent  was 
dOO  men.  The  Constitution  rated 
44  guns,  and  mounted  65 ;  her 
gun-deck  J)attery  consisted  of  24- 
poanders  ;  on  her  qnaner-deck  she 
bad  carronades  of  the  same  weight 
of  metal  as  the  Guerriere :  her 
compknient  of  men  was  450.  This 
American  frigate,  as  well  as  some 
odiers,  had  been  originally  intend* 
ed  for  a  line-of-battle  ship :  her 
dimensions  were  equal  to  mose  of 
a  British  74sgun  ship  ;  so  that| 
though  bailt  and  rigged  as  a  fri* 
gate,  she  could  not  justly  be  con« 
sidered  as  belonging,  to  that  class 
of  ships.  The  Guerriere  was  not 
io  good  fighting  condition :  her 
rigging  was  old,  and  stood  much  in 
need  m  repair ;  she  had  been  long 
at  sea ;  and  when  she  fell  in  with 
the  Constitution,  she  had  not  her 
full  complement  of  men. 

The  action  began  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  20th 
of  August,  in  latitude  41«4.2'N. 
kmgitude  56^  33'  W.  Almost 
immediately  after  the  commence- 
xncnt  of  the  engagement,  the  Guer** 
Here  Ml  the  effects  of  the  superior 
force  of  the  enemy,  and  in  order  to 
avoid  it  as  much  as  possible,  cap- 
tarn  Dacres  ordered  her  to  wear 
very  frequently.  Captain  Hull, 
6n  the  other  hand,  being  equally 
sware  of  the  advantages  he  pos- 
sessed,  manceuvred  in  order  to  close 
'With  Ac  Guernere,  and  to  avoid 
being  raked.  Soon  after  six,  ca^ 
tarn  Hull  succeeded  in  bringing 
hts  opponent  to  close  action,  and  in 
ten  minutes  after  that  the  mizen- 
nast  of  the  Guerrierefell  overboard. 
Aboutbalf  past  six  she  became  conv* 
pktely  unmanageable,  and  fell  on 
board  of  the  Constitution  ;  the  rig- 
{ifig  of  the  two  ships  bebg  closely 


entangled.  There  was  no  hope  of 
saying  the  Guerriere ;  and  oaptaia 
Dacres  "v^as  reluctantly  compelled 
to  cease  firing,  and  to  haul  down 
his  colours.  Soon  after  she  was 
taken  possession  of,  she  was  dis^ 
covo^d  to  be  in  a  sinking  conditioiv 
having  four  feet  water  in  the  holdLs 
the  American  captain  immediately 
ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  re- 
moved ;  and  on  the  afternoon  o£ 
the  21  st,  thi^  having  been  com- 
pleted, she  was  set  on  fire. 

The  loss  of  tlie  Americans  in 
this  action  was  7  killed  sa\d  7 
wounded ;  among  the  former  was 
a  lieutenant  of  marines.  The  loss 
of  the  Guerriere  was  Considerably 
greater ;  indeed  it  was  not  onlf 
absolutely  great,  but  when  the  com- 
plement of  men  on  board  the  two 
ships  is  considered  and  compared^ 
it  was  so  heavy,  as  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  the  fire  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  a  very  striking  manner  t 
there  were  15  killed  and  64  wound- 
ed ;  among  the  form^  was  lieu* 
tenant  Read,  the  second  of  the 
ship;  and  among  the  latter,  cap- 
tain Dacres,  lieutenant  Kent,  the 
first  of  the  ship,  Mr.  Scott  the  mas- 
ter, and  the  master's  mate. 

It  is  impossible  adequately  te 
describe  the  triumph  of  the  Ame- 
ricans on  occasion  of  this  their  first 
naval  victory— a  victory  achieved 
over  the  lords  of  the  ocean«-over 
those  who  till  now  bad  claimed 
that  element  <as  their  own«  and 
who  had  driven  from  it  all  who 
dared  to  dispute '  their  maritime 
rights  a:id  dominion.  The  captain 
and  crew  of  the  Constitution,  when 
they  landed  at  Boston,  were  re- 
ceived by  their  grateful  fellow  citi-* 
zens  with  every  mark 4 of  honour: 
they  were  hailed  and  treated  as 
heroes ;  and  the  victory  gained  by 
captain  Hull  was  received  with  a 
double  wekomej  as  it  happened 
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mott  Opportunely  tocounterbalance  of  remoTing  the  cause  foralanxff 

the  defeat  which    the  American  only  increased  it  in  a  tenfold  tk- 

army  uAder  his  namesake  and  re-  gree ;   for,  if  British  seamen  were 

httioti  bad  saflfered  in  Canada.  disposed  to  desert  in  such  numbers, 

\\i  England,  the  capture  of  the  and  when  in  the  service  of  the  ene- 

Guerrierc created  astonishment  not  my  to.  fight  widi  such  determined 

unmixed  with  dismay :   by  many  bravery,   the    end   of  our    naval 

captain  Dacres  was  blamed  for  not  power  was  at  hand.     But  the  fact 

having  gone  to  the  bottom  with  his  was,  tha:  the  number  of  British 

ship,  rather  than  have  struck  his  seatnen    on    board    the  Constitu* 

colours  :    but  even  had  this  been  tion  was  trifling  ;  so  that  tins  sup- 

the  case;  it  would  not  haveren-  position  will  not  acco.unt  for  the 

dered  the  superiority  of  th/s  Ame-  capture  of  the   Guerriere.     The 

ricans  less -certain :  whether,  in  an  real  state  of  the  case  seems  to  be, 

engagement  with  a  British  frigate,  that  the  Americans  have  paid  very 

tbev  compelled  her  to  yield,  or  great  attention  to  the  discipline  and 

sunic  her,  we  must  have  ackilow-  manoDUvring  of  their  seameci  on 

ledged  that  we  were  beaten.  Others,  board  of  their  ships  of  war,  so  as 

though  they  lamented  the  occur-  to  render  them  not  inferior,  either 

rence,  did  not  regard  it  as  any  dis-  in  managing  or  flighting  a  ship,  to 

grace  to  British  valour,  when  the  British  seamen  :  this  circumstance, 

vriative  force  of  the  two  ships  was  added  to  the  superior  force  of  the 

fairly  taken  into  the  account.    Tlif  Constitution,  will  sufficiently  ac<* 

Constitution  was  undoubtedly  su-  count  for  the  result  ol*  this  engage- 

perior  to  the  Guerriere  in  many  re-  ment. 

spects :  she  was  a  larger  vessel ;  But  though  no  blame  ccfuld  rea- 
better  found  and  prepared  both  for  sonably  attach  to  captain  Dacres, 
sailing  and  for  action :  she  had  a  the  admiralty  were  certainly  to 
greater  number  of  guns,  of  greater  blame :  they  knew,  or  ought  to 
weight  of  metal ;  and  her  com  pie-  have  known,  that  most  of  the 
ment  of  men  was  larger.  Still,  American  frigates  were  nearly  a 
with  all  these  advantages,  had  she  match  for  a  line-of-battle  ship; 
been  a  French  frigate  she  probably  and  they  ought  not  to  have  ex- 
would  have  been  captured— as-  posed  our  frigates,  especially 
suredly  she  would  not  have  cap-  those  of  the  smalUstl  class,  to 
tnred  the  Guerriere.  Of  this  sdl  the'  risk  of  encountering  them. 
were  sensible ;  so  that  the  result  of  When  the  war  with  America  broke 
the  action  decidedly  proved,  not  out,  it  was  expected  in  England 
that  ^e  Americansc^rere  our  mas-  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
ters  on  the  ocean,  but  that  they  not  a  single  American  vessel  would 
were  more  nearly  on  a  level  with  put  to  sea  without  the  most  ex« 
US'  on  our  own  element  than  any  treme  probability  of  being  cap- 
European  enemy.  The  next  point  tured  :  but,  on  the  contrary,  their 
t«  be  discussed  and  determined,  was  privateers  swarmed,  and  were  suc- 
the  cause  of  this  mortifying  and  cer-  cessful  in  capturing  many  valuable 
tainly  unlooked-for  circumstance :  merchantmen ;  while  their  frigates 
It  was  said  that  the  Guerriere  was  put' to  sea  unmolested,  and  encoun- 
captured  not  by  American  but  by  tered  British  ships  of  war,  only  of 
British  seamen  :  this  elcuse,  how-  inferior  force.  At  length  a  fleet 
ever,  eyen  if  well  founded,  instead  i|nder  sir  John  Warreii  was  sent  to 
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the  coasts  of  America:  but  this 
admiral's  instructions  were  not  such 
as-  bad  been  usually  given  to  our 
naval  commanders  when  sent  against 
an  enemy  ;  he  was  ordered  to  ne- 
gotiate, rather  than  to  fight.  The 
Americans,  elated  with  uieir  naval 
tnumph,  needed  chastisementy  in 
order  to  induce  rhem  to  listen  to 
terms  of  reconciliation:  but  the 
British  government  were  reluctant 
in  adopting  vi^;orou$  measures. 
They  forgot  that  war  ought  always 
to  be  entered  upon,  only  when  every 
xnethcd  to  avoid  it  has  been  tried  in 
Vain  i  but  tliat,  when  begun,  espe- 
cially again&t  such  a  people  as  the 
Americans,  it  should  be  carried  on 
with  the  utmost  activity,  prompti- 
tude, and  vigour.  The  complaints 
of  the  British  nation  respecting  the 
mode  in  which  this  war  Vas  con- 
ducted,, were  augmented  by  the  in- 
telligence of  the  capture  of  another 
frigate.  The  circumstances  attend- 
ing this  capture  were  very  similar 
to  those  wnich  took  place  on  the 
capture  of  the  Guerriere ;  and  froni 
the  short  period  which  elapsed  after 
the  commencement  of  the  engage- 
ment before  the  English  frigate  was 
completely  disabled,  and  her  great 
comparative  loss  of  men,  the  con- 
viction was  forced  on  the  mind, 
that  ID  naval  skill  the  American 
seamen  were,  at  least,  not  inferior 
to  those  of  Britain. 

The  two  frigates  were  the  Ma- 
cedonian, of  the  same  class  and 
neal'ly  the  same  force  as  the  Guer- 
riere, she  was  commanded  by 
captain  Garden ;  and  the  United 
States:  the  latter  was  built  with 
the  scantling  of  a  74r-gun  ship^  and 
moonted  SO  long  24-pounders  on 
her  main  deckj  and  ^  42-poandf 
ers,  carronades  with  2  long  24k 
pounders  on  her  quarter-deck  and 
forecastle :  besides  these^  she  bad 
howitzer  guns  na  ber  tops^  and  a 


travelling  carronade  on  her  upper 
deck :  she  had  on  board  at  the 
commencement  of  the  engagement 
478  picked  men,  and  was  com- 
manded by  commodore  Decatur. 

The  action  began  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  25th 
of  October,  in  latitude  29®  N.  and 
longitude  29°  30'  W, :  at  its  com- 
mencement the  American  frigate 
appeared  desirous  to  avoid  coming 
to  close  quarters,  and  for  that  puFh 
pose  she  was  kept  two  points  off 
the  wind*  '  It  is  probable  that  com- 
modore Decatur  by  this  manceuvre 
wished  to  reap  the  full  advantage 
of  hisheavier  metal,  which  of  course 
would'  tell  at  a  greater  distance 
than  the  smaller  guns  of  the  Mace- 
donian. Captain  Garden  used  every 
endeavour  to  bring  his  opponent  to 
close  quarters ;  and  after  the  battle 
had  continued  about  an  hour,  he^ 
was  enabled  to  effect  this,  the  Am&> 
rican  frigate  having  backed  and 
come  to  the  wind.  But  in  this 
'.situation  the  superior  force  of  the 
enemy  was,  if  possible,  more  ad«- 
vantageous  to  him  than  it  had  been 
before,  and  captain  Carden  soon 
found  the  effects  of  it :  his  only 
chance  was  in  some  fortunate  oc- 
currence that  might  happen  to  dis- 
able his  opponent, — some  blunder 
in  his  manoeuvres,  of  which  he 
might  take  advantage,— or  some 
.  opportunity  of  effecting,  his  escape  t 
but  his  hopes  in  all  these  respects 
were  in  vain.  ^  Still  captain  Garden 
persevered  in  sustaining  this  very  un- 
equal combat  for  two  hours  and 
ten  minutes;  when. the mia^n-mast 
being  shot  entirely  away,  the  lower 
masts  badly  wounded,  and  the  rig- 

fing  almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces ; 
esides  all  the  guns  on  the  quarter- 
deck and  forecastle  disabled  except 
two»  several  shot  between  wind  and 
water,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
th^  crew  killed  or  wounded*— whik 
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die  American  frigate, was  compa-  chance  of  their  recovery;  thirty* 
ratively  in  good  order»  and  was  two  were  slightly  wounded  :  in  all 
about  to  place  himself  in  a  raking  one  hundred  ^nd  four  were  killed 
position  ;•*— captain  Carden  wa^  re-  and  wounded, 
duced  to  the  painful  extremity  of  The  masts,  rigging,  and  hull  of 
surrendering  his  majesty's  ^lip.  the  American  frigate  had  sufiercd 
Indeed,  no  alternative  remained  :  considerably,  but  not  at  all  in  com* 
to  have  continued  the  action  longer  parison  with  the  Macedonian  $  nor 
would  have  been  a  mad  and  uan-  was  her  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
ton  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  his  brave  nearly  so  great :  on  this  battle  few 
crew  I  and  to  speak  accurately  and  reflections  or  observations  aie  ne- 
etrictly,  from  the  state  in  which  cessary,  after  those  which  have 
the  Macedonian  was,  she  could  been  offered  on  the  battle  between 
not  have  fought,  but  must  have  the  Guertiere  and  the  Constitution* 
been  merely  an  object  for  the  ene-  The  mere  superiority  of  force  on 
ny's  frigate  to  fire  at*  Captain  the  part  of  tlie  American  frigate, 
Carden  anew  well  the  disposition  it  appears  to  us  still  more  clearly 
to  blame  the  commander  of  the  from,  the  circuipstances  of  this  last 
Goeri  iere  which  had  existed  for  engagement,  will  not  fully  account 
ivrrendexing  his  vessel ;  and  it  may  for  the  capture  of  the  Macedonian* 
therefore  be  fairly  inferred,  as  he  The  American  frigate  seems  to 
was  a  man  of  undoubted  courage,  have  been  manoeuvred  and  foa;>hc 
that,  with  the  knowledge  of  this  with  a  wonderfbl  decree  of  skill  as 
circtmistance,  he  did  not  determine  well  as  bravery :  in  all  engagements 
to  surrender  his  frigate  till  every  between  English  and  Frei^oi  ships* 
hope  v^as  utterly  extmct*  where  the  latter  were  superior  in 
Captain  Carden Avas  well  second-  force  to  the  former,  the  success  of 
«d  by  his  officers  and  men  in  this  th^  English  depended  fully  as ^uch 
engagement:  his  first  lieutenant,  on  tlie  display  and  exercise  of  more 
Hope,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  skilful  and  experienced  seamanship^ 
head  towards  the  close  of  the  bat-  as  on  superior  bravery  ;  and  this 
tie,  and  obliged  to  be  carried  be-  advantage  in  point  of  seamanship 
low  ;  but  there,  no  i  ersuasion  of  was  soon  manifest,  and  indeed  ge- 
the  surgeon,  no  representation  of  nerally  decided  the  issue  of  the  en- 
tire danger  he  ran  Irc^m  the  nature  ^agement  in  a  very  short  lime  after 
and  severity  of  his  wound,  could  it  had  comipenced.  But  in  the 
induce  him  to  continue  ior  a  longer  actions  between  the  Guerriere  and 
space  of  time  rhan  was  barely  suf-  the  Constitution,  and  between  the 
ficient  to  dress  it :  -^  soon  as  this  Macedonian  and  the  Unjited  States, 
was  pei  formed,  he  was  again  on  the  seamanship  displayed  by  the 
deck,  displaying  (to  use  the  lai>*  Americanswas  at  least  ec^ual  to  that 
gnage  of  his  cnptain)  *'  that  j<reat-  displayed  by  the  British ;  and  when 
ness  of  mind  and  exertion,  which,  to  this  is  added  the  gi^ater  force  of 
though  it  may  be  equalled,  can  the  American  frigates,  the  result  of 
never  be  excelled*"  The  loss  of  the  batttes  may  b^  saiisfiictartly  ac- 
the  Macedonian  was  very  severe :  counted  for.  It  woold  seem  in^ 
36  wet  e  killed,  three  of  whom  lin-  vain,  then,  to  expect  that  our  fri* 
gered  a  short  time  after  the  battle  ;  gates  of  the  common  dassr  and 
and  thirty-six  were  wounded  ,\n  force  should  be  able  to  cope  with 
sach  a  manner  as  to  leave  little  the  large  frigates  of  the  Americaa 
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nirj ;'  and  we  must  admit  that»  their  opinions  respecting  the  war  $ 

though  when  our  fthtps  are  engaged  these    feelings,    prejudices,     and 

with  those  of  France>  Spain,  or  any  ptissions    were  all    against  Great 

other  European  powen,  the  superi-  Britain*       Hence    the     president 

ority  of  force  on  the  part  oi  die  looked    to     the     people     of    the 

eaemy,  unless  it  be  very  great,  will  southern  states  for  the  chief  appro^ 

tKH  stand  in  the  way  of  victory,  yet  bation  and  support  of  his  hostile 

in  engagements  with  American  ves-  measures,  while  from  those  of  the 

sels  there  must  be  nearly  an  equality  northern  states  he  anticipated  and 

if  we  eipect  to  be  the  conquerors,  was  prepared  for  opposition.    Nor 

Notwithstanding  the  war  with  were  the  latter  loiig  in  displaying 

America    had    continued    several  their  dislike  of  the  war ;  meetings 

meodis,  without  any  disposition  on  were  held  in  all  the  principal  towns 

the  part  of  the  government  of  tlie  in  the  states,  and  resolutions  entered 

United  States  to  propose  or  listen  into,  some  of  which  weie  distin- 

10  terms  of  accommodation,  yet  guished  by  great  force  of  axgument 

Biany  people  in  Great  Britain  still  and  eloquence  of  language.     The 

cfaerKhed  the  hope  that  peace  be-  devotion  of  Mr.  Madison  to  the 

tween  the  two  countries  would  soon  views  and  interests  of  France ;  the 

^restored:  some  anticipated  this  ruinous  and  fatal  consequences  o£ 

desirable  event,  because,  according  that  devotion ;  the  absurd  and  de* 

to  their  representations,  die  war  grading  inconsistency  of  a  govern-* 

was  very  impcpular  in  America,  meiTt  that  called  itself  free,— -that 

ind  the  government  could  not  per-  had  been  raised  by  the  bravery  and 

severe  in  any  measure  which  did  the  blood  of  free  men,  who  had» 

not  meet  the  approbation  and  re-  fought  against  oppression  andtyran* 

cove  the  support  of  the  people,  ny,— leaguing  itself  with  the  milita* 

The  truth  seems  to  have  been,  that  ry  despotism  of  France;  and  the  mi- 

m  the  northern  states,  and  pardcu-  sery  which  the  war  with  Britain,  en« 

lariy  in  the- sea-ports  in  those  states,  tered  inio  on  no  just  grounds,  but 

the  war  was  very  unpopular  ;  while  solely  to  oblige  and  gratify  Bonapar* 

in  the  southern  states  it  was  en-  te,  must  ptoduce; — all  these  points 

tered  into  with  great  eagerness,  and  were  touched  upon  with  great  force 

warmly  approved ;     and    similar  and  e£Fect.     When  intelligence  of 

causes  produced  this  difference  of  the  proceedings  and  resolutions  of 

opinion  and  feeling  respecting  the  these  meetings  reached  Britain,  the 

war.     In  the  northern  scales  die  hope  of  peace  with  America  was 

popi^lation  is  much  more  dependent  revived  $  while  many  expected,  if 

on  trade  and  commerce  than  in  the  war  were  persevered  in  by  that 

the  southern    states;    and  conse-  government,  that  a  separation  of 

qoently  every  war,  but  more  espe-  the    states    would    certainly    and 

cially  a  war  wjth  Great  Britain,  speedily  be  effected:    but  it  was 

must  be  highly  prejudicial  to  their  soon  ascertained  that  diese  hopes 

interests,  and  therdfore  unpopular,  and  expectations  were  not  likely  to 

Jbithe  southern  states,  on  the  other  be  realized,  and  abundant  prodT 

liaad,  where  a  very  small  propor-  was  given  that,  if  die  war  with  Bri- 

tioo  of  the  population  depend  on  tain  was  obnoxious  to  some  descrip* 

commerce,  their  interest  not  being  tions  of  the  people  in  America,  it 

mcemed,    their    feelings,  preju*  was  equally  popular  with  others* 

and    passions    determined  There  are  two  leading  parties  ig 

the 
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the  United  States, — the  federalists, 
and  the  democrats:,  tlie  former 
are  generally  represented  as  th^ 
friends  of  Great  Britain,  the  latter 
as  the  friends  of  France  ;  of  course 
the  former  were  averse  from  the  war 
with  this  country,  and  the  latter 
friendly  to  it;  A  journal  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  former  party,  written 
with  considerable  talent  and  spirit, 
was  published  at  Baltimorcr  called 
The  Federal  Republican :  in  this  jour- 
nal the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment, particularly  as  they  related 
10  its  disposition  and  conduct  to- 
wards Great  Britain  :^nd  France, 
were  warmly  and  ably  exposed  and 
attacked.  In  Baltimore,  the  more 
respectable  and  better  infbrmed 
part  of  the  population  were  of  the 
same  sentiments  as  the  journalist, 
but  the  mob  were  of  an  opposite 
opinion  ;  and  in  America  the  mob, 
when  the7  choose  to  take  power 
into  their  own  hands,  exercise  it 
not  only  in  the  most  despotic  btfit 
in  the  most  savage  and  barbarous 
xAatiner*  They  first  resolved  to  at- 
tack the  house  of  the  editor  of  the 
journal :  the  attack  beean  at  mid- 
tiight  -on  the  27th  of  July,  and  was 
opposed  from  the  inside  with  fire- 
arms :  the  defence  was  successful ; 
but  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  se- 
cure themselves,  and  if  possible  to 
appease  the  fury  of  the  mob,  the 
obnoxious  people  who  had  been  in 
the  house  consented  to>  quit  it,  and 
to  go  into  the  town  jail  under  the 
protection  and  guarantee  of  a  ge- 
tiet^l  Striker  and  the  mdjpr.  The 
mob  probably  would  have  been 
thus  pacified,  or  at  least  would  not 
have  dared  to  attack  men  in  prison, 
and  under  theprotectton  of  the  first 
magistrate  of  Jthe  place  ;  but  a 
journiil  opposed  in  principle  to 
•The  Federal  Republican,  called 
upon  them  not  to  give  u^  their 
"-— 'iifis,  but  to  execute  vengeance 


upon  them.  Roused  and  inflamed 
by  this  exhortation,  the  mob  re-as- 
sembled*, attacked  the  jail,  and  fell 
upon  the  prisoners  with  clubs  and 
knives :  some  of  them  rushed  out 
and  escaped ;  the  others  were 
wounded,  and  left  for  dead  on  the 
outside  .of  the  prison.  General 
Lingen,  a  man  of  seventy  years  of 
age,  was  killed  on  the  spoit :  gene- 
ral Lee,  a  character  of  consider- 
able celebrity  as  a  partisan  in  the 
American  war,  was  very  danger- 
ously wounded.  In  this  $tate  of 
the  town,  the  civil  authority  was 
called  on  to  interpose :  but  it  either 
could  not,  or  would  not,  exert  it- 
self 5  and  the  mpb  were  allo^d  to 
proceed  in  their  work  of  violence 
and  carnage.  This  scene  (which 
we  will  venture  to  assert,  if  viewed 
in  all  its  circumstances,  could  not 
have  happened  iiT  any  country 
where  the  people  were  civilized,  or 
the  government  adequate  to  the 
defence  and  protection  of  its  sub- 
jects,) displays  the  character  of  the 
American  mob,  and  the  culpable 
partiality  or  feebleness  of  those 
who  should  restrain  their  outrages. 
What  can  we  thmk  of  the  laws,  or 
the  public  feeling,  or  the  safety  and 
liberty  of  the  individual,  in  a  couA* 
try  liable  to  such  on tr ages ! 

The  people  of  Great  Britain  were 
amused  and  gratified  with  the  ex- 
pectation, that  when  the  lirtie  ar- 
rived  for  the  election  of  a  pre^dent 
of  Jthe  United  States,  Mr.  Madison 
would  be  thrown  out,  and  a  roan 
chosen  of  the  federalij»t  party,  who 
of  course  would  ]»ut  an  eiKl  to  the 
war,  restore  commercial  intercourse 
with  this  country,  and  probably 
commencehostilities  against  France. 
This  idea  was  entertained  for  seve- 
ral months  before  the  time  arrived 
for  the  election  of  a  president ;  and 
Itiits,  copied  from  the  American 
papers,  were  given,  which  exhibited 
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psch  a  state  of  the  votes  as  seemed 
to  jastify  the  expectation,  that  the* 
power  and  influence  of  Mr.  Madi- 
soa  and  his  party  were  nearly,  at  an 
end.  It  was  supposed,  too,  that 
the  disgraceful  and  disastrous  issue 
of  the  campaign  in  Canada,  which 
in  some  degree  was  imputable  to 
the  ignorance  or  negligence  of  the 
gOTemment,  would  shake  the  sta- 
bility of  the  war  party :  this  ex- 
pectation, indeed,  j^tsls  very  plausi- 
ble ;  but,  like  all  our  other  conjec- 
tures and  .expectations  with  regard 
to  America,  it  was  entertained  with- 
out adequate  local  knowledge,  and 
Viithout  a  clear  and  full  insight  into 
the  character  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  disasters  in 
Canada,  instead  of  renderincj  the 
war  more  generally  and  decidedly 
unpopular,  changed  the  dislike 
which  had  been  entertained  for  it 
in  the  northern  states  into  a  deter- 
Dimation  to  prosecute  it  with  vi- 
J[our :  they  conceived  their  honour 
interested  in  not  giving  it  up  in  the 
moment  of  defeat ;  and  those  very 
njen  who  condemned  Its  com  men  ce- 
meot, — who  passed  resolutions  fore- 
telling the  disasters  it  would  occa- 
sion,—now  that  those  disasters,  or 
others  equally  serious  and  disgrace- 
ful, had  occurred,  were  eager  for 
the  prosecution  of  hostilities.  From 
*hi$  wayward  disposition-  on  the 
part  of  some,  from  the  triumph 
which  America  had  obtained  at 
5ea,  and  from*  other  causes  not  so 
fasily  ascertainable,  Mr.  Madison's 
interest  waj^  strengthened,  and  his 
re-election  secured. 

The  senate  and  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives met.  on  the  4th  of 
NoTcmber,  when  the  president's 
n«ssage  was  laid  before  them  ;  of 
which  the  following  is  a  brief  ouj- 
line^:  It  begins  with  congratula;ing 
die  nation  on  being  in  G;ood  health  ; 
^^  adverts  to  the  unfortunate  ter- 


mination of  general  Hull's  expedi- 
tion ;  expresses  great  disapproba- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  the  English  . 
in  accepting  aid  from  the  Indians ; 
assures  the  congress,  that  an  ample 
force  of  militia,  with  a  few  regti- 
lars,  is  placed  under  general  Har- 
rison ;  touches  lightly  on  Van  Rens- 
selaer's defeat ;  promises  to  secure 
a  naval  ascendancy  on  the  lakes 
next  season ;  complains  of  the  go* 
vernors  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, for  refusing  to  furnish  the 
required  detachments  of  milicia ; 
boasts  of  the  naval  exploits,  parti-r 
cularly  of  the  capture  of  the  Guer- 
riere ;  stares  that  proposals  for  an 
armistice  had  been  made  on  both* 
sides,  but  that  the  British  oflFer  had 
been .  rejected  ;  speaks  vaguely  of 
the  relations  with  France,  and  more 
favourably  of  those  with-  Russia, 
Sweden,  &c. ;  proposes  many  mea- 
sures for  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war  ;  cursorily  mentions  the 
trading  under  British  licenses,  and 
the  importations  made  in  conse- 
quence of  the  repeal  of  the  orders 
in  council ;  and  more  particularly 
dilates  on  the  state  of  the  finances : 
the  whole  concluding  with  an  ap- 
peal to  congress,  to  support,  by 
united  councils,  a  war,  which  is 
characterized  as  i  founded  neither 
in  ambition  nor  in  vain  glory,  bu( 
undertaken  in  defence  of  the  na- 
tional rights. 

From  this  speech,  and  in  the 
present  sate  of  the  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  America,  there 
is  little  reason  to  hope  that  the  two 
countries  will  speedily  be  recon- 
ciled :.  a  feeling  of  alienation,  su- 
spicion', and^  animosity  exists  in 
both,  very  much  in  the  way  of  sin- 
cere and  well  meant  overtures  for 
peace  :  and  yet  it  Would  scarcelj" 
be  possible  to  i)ame  two  nations^ 
the  mutual  interests  of  which  woul^ 
be  more  effectually  or  exten^ivfelf 
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secured  by  peace.  America  is  a 
rising  nation,  with  great  super- 
abundance  of  produce,  the  raising 
of  which  is  so  very  beneficial,  that 
itcan  neverbe  equally  advantageous 
for  her  to  divert  her  labour  from  it 
to  mannfactures :  Great  Britain,  on 
the  other  hand,  from  her  superior 
capital  and  skill,  and  from  the  im- 
provements she  has  made  in  maw 
'chinery,  can  afibrd  to  sell  manu- 
'  factured  articles  of  the  best  quality 
at  the  lowest  price :  but,  from  tbe 
great  pressure  of  taxation,  she  is 
unable  tx)  raise  com  at  nearly  so 


cheap  a  rate  as  most  other' coon* 
tries ;  if  Great  Britain  and  America^ 
therefore,  were  at  peace,  their  nku* 
toal  superfluities  might  be  ex- 
changed, and  thus  their  mutual 
interests  promoted.  This,  however, 
is  a  very  inferior  considenitbn : 
there  are  higher  and  more  noble 
interests,  which  would  be  promoted 
by  peace  between  the  two  countries ; 
so  that,  though  we  can  scarcely 
hope  for  such  an  event  speedily,  it 
ought  to  be  the  wish  and  prayer  of 
every  inhabitant  of  Britain  and 
America^ 


CHAPTER-  XI. 

Wiir  tn  the  Pemnstda^—Jf^alenda  taken  hy  Suchet^-^French  rcfmhed  at  Tar'^a-^ 
Lord  Wellington  commences  the  Campaign  very  early^-^vests  Clndad  Rodrigo 
''^Particulars  of  the  Siege — Marmont  seems  disposed  to  relieve  the  Place-^ 
taken  by  Storm^'Lord  Wellington  proceeds  against  Badajos-^-'Wonderftd  Rs' 
^£t^  of  the  Operations  against  that  Place — taken  hy  Storm-^^Soult  advances 
tn  the  Hope  of  ("elieving  it-^retreats  again-— Pursued  hy  Lord  Wellington-^ 
partial  Engagement  and  Defeat-^ Marmont  threatens  Citsdad  Rodrigo-^Lord 
Wellington  marches  to  the  Uorth  of  Spain-r-Destruction  of  the  Bridge  of  AU 
niare%^^Lord  Wellington  advances  to  Salamanca^^Capttire  of  the  Forts 
there— 'Marmont  retreats  across  the  D our o — is  reinforced^  and  threatens  Jjord 
Weliisigton's  Communication  with  Chidad  Rodrigo— ^Lord  Wiilington  re* 
treatS'^Manauvres  of  both  Armies— ^Battle  of  Salanumca,  / 


THE  campaign  in  the  peninsula 
commenced  very  early  this 
year.  l,ord  Wellington  formed  a 
plan  of  operations  Si  such  a  com* 
prehensive  nature,  that,  if  his  means 
and  opportunities  had  been  at  all 
commensurate,  the  French  must 
have  been  driven  beyond  the  Py« 
tfnnees  before  the  close  of  the  year 
1812.  At  first  complete  success 
teemed  highly  probable :  MHtmont 
bad  dispatched  a  considerable  purt 
cf  his  force  into  the  south  of  Spain 

S succour  and  support  Suchet,  who 
d  b^^n  his  career  as  a  general 
Ihere  with  great  eclat  by  t&  cap* 


ture  of  Valencia.  To  counterba- 
lance the  loss  of  this  'Important 
place,  the  French  had  suffered  a 
severe  and  inglorious  defeat  in  an 
attempt  which  tliey  had  made  on 
Tariffa. 

The  first  enterprise  of  lord  Wel« 
lington  was  the  siege  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  t  it  was  necessary  to  gain 
possession  of  this  place  and  of  Ba- 
dajos  before  he  could  reg^ularly  com* 
mence  the  plan  of  operations  which 
he  bad  laid  drwn.  Abv^iit  the  same 
time  that  his  lord,  hip  invented  Ciu- 
dad Rodxigo,  he  dispatched  gene  al 
Hill  against  general  Dombrouski, 

who 
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who  was  Stationed  at  Merida:  from  to  carry  this  outwork  by  storm  t 

the  icforination  which  had  been  re-  accordingly  the  52d  regiment  was 

ceived,  there  was  reason  to  hope  employed  for  this  purpose,  under 

ihat  the  enemy's  troops  would  have  the  command  of  lieutenant-qolonel 

been  surprised  in  this  place;  but  Colbourne:   the  attack  was  made 

K^neral  Dombrouski,  being  advised  shonly  after  it  was  dark ;  and  in  a 

oj  his  advanced  guard  of  the  ap-  very  short  time  the  redoubt  was  in 

proach  of  the  British,  left  Merida  our  possession.     Two  captains  and 

in  die  night-time.   Disappointed  in  4-7  men  were  made  prisoners ;  th6 

thisattemptjgeneral Hill  next  tunied  remainder  were  put  to  the  sword, 

his  attention  and  directed  his  march  The  loss  of  the  British  was  not,  as 

against  general  Drouet,  who  com-  might  have  been  expected  fronri  the 

mand^d  the  5th  corps  at  Alman-  nature  of  the  attack,  severe)  there 

dniljo;   the  enemy,  however,  did  being  only  6  men  killed,  and  l4 

not  wait  his  approach,  but  retired  men  and  S  ofScers  wpundeJ.     Iti 

upon  Zafra,  leaving  behind  them  a  consequence  of  the  success  of  this 

considerable  quantity  of  provisions  enterprise,  lord  Wellington  was  en- 

!md  ammunitinn.    The  French  ge-  abled  to  break*  ground  within  600 

Dcral  retreated  upon  Llerena;-  and  yards  of  the  place, 

pneral  Hill,  finding  that  it  would  The  besieging  army  was   em- 

oe  impossible  to  follow  him  with  ployed  between  the  15th  and  the 

any  prospect  of  success,  returned  Wth  in  completing  the  second  pa« 

to  Merida.  rallel :  as  soon  as  this  was  done^ 

The  investment  of  Ciudad  Ro-  the  batteries  opened  on  the  place 

drigo  was  begun  on  the  8th  of  Ja-  with  such  effect  as  to  make  practi- 

nuary.    During  the  time  that  the  cable  breaches  in  one  of  the  walls : 

French  had  possession  of  this  place  it  was  now  determined  to  storm 

they  had  greatly  strengthened  it :  the  place*  notwithstanding  the  ap- 

on  the  hill  of  St.  Francisco  they  proaches  nad  not  been  advanced  so 

had  constructed  a  redoubt,  and  had  near  as  it  was  Mierally  deemed  re* 

fortified  three  convents  in  the  sub*  quisitc  they  should  before  such  a 

tirbs,  which  were  connected  with  this  "mode  of  attack  Was  resorted  to.  lik 

ttdoubt:  lord  Wellington  therefore  order  to  conduct  the  attack  with 

directed  his  attention  and  efforts,  the  best  prospect  of  success,  five 

in  die  first  place,  to  obtain  posses-  different    columns    were  eraploy- 

sion  of  the  work  on  the  hill  of  St.  ed.   Notwithstanding  breaches  were 

Prancisco,  since,  before  this  was  re-  made  before  the  attempt  to  storm^ 

duced,  no  progress  could  be  made  there  wereyet  such  impediments  and 

'n  the  attack  on  the  town.     As  it  difficulties  as  required  the  full  dis- 

]^as  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  play  and  exercise  of  British  valour 

unpresson  the  minds  of  the  besieged  to  surmount  and  overcome:  th# 

fthigh  idea  of  British  valour,  and  approaches,  lu  has  been  already  imv 

besides  of  equal  moment  that  the  ttced,  had  not  been  carried  to  th# 

siege  shou14  be  pushed  on  with  the  outward  extremity  of  the  /glacis^ 

greatest  alacrity,  both  that  time  and  the  counterscarp  of  the  ditch 

fiiigbt  be  afibrded  for  the  comple-  was  still  entire ;  but  in  half  an  hour 

tion  ef  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  all  obstacles  were  overcome*  Lord 

ftnd  that  Marmont  might  not  be  Wellington  had  intended  that  the 

rem£brced  before  the  reduction  of  column  mider  general  Pack  should 

ChidW  RodrigQ,  it  was  tesolved  make  a  false  attack ;  but  such  weri 

tail        <»  2               th« 
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.the  impetuosity  and  zeal  of  the  ness  that  they  invariably  sbov;«d 

troops  employed  on  this  service,  their  dfetesution  of  Fretich  tyranny, 

smd  such  the  enterprise  and  skill  of  and  their  desire  to  contribute  every 

their  leaders,  that  tne  intended  false  means  in  their  power  to  remove  ic- 

attack  was  converted  into  a  real  To  the  conduct  of  the  German 

one ;  and  tlie  advanced  gnard,  an-  troops  also,  which  have  often  been 

dfer  the  command  of  major  Lynch,  so  unfairly  represented  in  this  coun* 

actually  followed  the  French  from  try,  he  bears  his  willing  and  flaiter- 

the  advanced  works  into  the  fausse  ing  testimony :  the  first  line  batta- 

braze,  and  took  prisoners  all  who  lion  of  the  German  legion  carried 

opposed  them.  the  convent  of  Santa  Cruz,  and 

The  principal  breach  in  the  body  thus  materially  assisted  the  attack 

p{  the  place  was  stormed,  in  a  most  on  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
gallant  and  Undaunted  manner,  by        As  soon  as  Marmont  undeTst^>od 

majer  Ridge,  of  the  2d  battalion  of  that  lord  Wellingtoivhad  regularly 

the  5th  regiment,  in  conjunction  invested  this  place,  he  began  to  ga- 

with  the  94th  regiment  under  the  ther  in  th^troops  around  him,  and 

(Command  of  lieut.-coL  Campbell  i  to   make    such   preparations   and 

.  t)y  this  means  they  not  only  effec-  movements  as  indicated  a  resolu- 

tually  covered  the  advance  from  tion  to  march  to  its  relief:  this 

the  trenches  of  the  brigade  under  circmmstance  was  well   known  to 

inajor-gefteral  M'Kinnon,  but  acta-  lord  Wellington,  and  Induced  blm 

ally  changed  the  arrangement  of  to  storm  it,  mthe/  than  to  cany 

th»  operation,  and  preceded  theai  it  by  a  regular  siege.     Marmont, 

in  the  attack.  aware  of  the  bravery  and  strength 

The  enemy  resisted  for  a  lone  ofthe  garrison,  and  of  the  numerous 
'  time  with  great  obstinacy  and  gal-  obstacles  which  the  outworks,  as 
lantry ;  nor,  indeed,  did  they  sub-  well  as  the  town  itself,  must  pre- 
mit  till  the  British  trdopt  were  in  sent,  does  not  seejm  to  have  enter- 
possession  of,  and  actually  drawn  tained  tlie  slightest  or  most  distant 
up  on,  the  ramparts  of  the  place,  apprehension  that  it  could  be  re- 
The  loss  on  both  sides  was  very  duced  in  such  a  very  short  space  of 
great.    Just  as  major-gen.  M'Kin-  time,  and  in  so  summary  a  manner, 
tion  had  led'  his  troops  up  to  the  Before,  however,  he  had  advanced 
Weach  J  he  was  unfortunately  blown  sufficiently  near  to  encourage  tbe 
up  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  garrison,  or  draw  off  the  attention 
one  of  the  enemy *«  magazines ;  and  and  force  of  lord  Wellington  from 
tTiajor-g|eneral  Craufurd,  as  he  was  his  enterprise,  Gudad  Rodrigo  whs 
leading  on  his  light  division  to  the  in  the  possession  of  tlxe  Englivh ; 
storm,  received  a  severe  wound,  and  in  the  official  account  of  its 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  was  a  capture,  which  Marmont  transmit- 
long  time  in  recovering.  It  wasge-  ted  to  France,  he  expressed  such  a 
herally  supposed  that  the  people  of  degree  and  kind  of^  surprise  and 
t^astile  were  very  lukewarm  in  the  astonishment  at  its  speedy  rcduc- 
fcause  of  Iheir  country  j  but  from  tion,  as  rather  complimented  the 
them  lord  Wellington,  in  his  offi-  skill  an%    bravery  of  the    British 
cral  dispatches,  in  which  he  gives  than  censured  the  commander  of 
tin  account  of  the  cpature  of  Ciudad  the  place. 

Hodrieo,  says  that  he  received  con-        As  soon  as  lord  Wellingtotk  had 

s  deraUe  assistance,  and  bears  wit-  tal^en  care  that  the  fortlficatibns  of 
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Ciadad  Rodrigo  were  put  In  a  good  tlons  of  the  siege  in  person,  with 

state  of  repair,  and  had  reason  to  the  3d*  4th,  and  light  divisions  on 

believe  that  Marmont  meant  no  se*  the  left  of  the  river :  in  the  mean 

rious  attack  upon  it,  he  ordered  time  sir  Thomas  Graham  crossed 

part  of  his  army  to  proceed  to  Ba*  the  Guadiana  with  three  divisions 

dajos^  the-  siege  of  which  he  next*  of   infantry  and  two  brigades  of 

resolved   to  undertake.      Badajos  cavalry,    and  mnrched  on   Santa 

had  for  some  time  heen  blockaded  Martha'  and  Valverdi ;   while  sir 

by  general  Hill  with  between  1 2,000  Rowland  Hill,  with  two  divisions 

and  i5;000  men:  along  with  him  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  moved 

was  the  Portuguese  army  under  .upon  Merida.     }n  consequence  of 

marshal  Beresfords  which,  by  the  these  movements,gener'ilDrottet  re* 

unmni iting  and  j  udicious  attentions  tired  to  Homaschos ,  i n  order  to  pre* 

of  that  officer,  had  been  brought  to  .  serve  his  communication  with  the 

a  very  creditable  and  useful  degree  division  of  the  French  army  which 

•f  discipline  and  steadiness.  was  stationed  at  Llerena.    The  at* 

As  lord  Wellington  had  reduced  tack  on  Bad.^jos  was  carried  on 

Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  a  much  shorter  on  the  north-west  side  only ;  and 

space  of  time  than  the  enemy  ap-  every  thing  was    done  with    the 

prehended,  it  was  to  be  supposed  greatest  rapidity,  under  the  imme- 

that  they  woold  take  early  measures  diate  superintendence  and  ^direction 

to  prevent,  if  possible,  Badajos  from  gf  lord  Wellington.    Nor  were  the 

failing  into  oar  hands.    But,  in  or«  enemy  idle :  Philippon,  a  general 

der  to  attempt  this  with  any  pro-  of  distinguished  reputation  in  'the 

spect  of  success,  it  was  necessary  French  service,  especially  as  nn  en* 

for  the  French  to  concentrate  tlieir  eineer,  comnranded  the  place;  and 

forces,  as  lord  Wellington  had  un*  he  left  no  means  untried  by  which 

der  his  comnfiahd  ne-arly  60,000  he  could  strengthen  tlie  fortifica- 

British  troops,  besides  Spaniards  and  tions.  Or  impede  the  progress  of  tho 

Portuj^uese.     Lord  Wellington,  in  siege.    On  the  19th  of  Aiarch  the 

planning  and  conducting  this  enter*  garrison  made  a  sortie  with  ^000 

prise,  was  equally  aware,  as  when  men :  the  right  flank  of  the  British 

he  invested  Ciudad  R(xlngo,  of  the  works  was  their  object  in  tiiis  sortie ; 

necessity  and  advantage  of  vigorous  bui;  they  were  driven  in  with  con- 

and  decisive  measures.     He  was  siderable  loss  by  major-gen,  Bowes, 

sensible,  if  he  carried  Badajos  by  The  centre  of  the  besiegers  being 

storm,  his  loss  would  be  very  con-  coiflpleted,  the  place  was  first  fired 

siderable :  but  he  would  thus  gain  into  on  the  25tn  of  March,  atxhe 

time;  andtheprobability  was,  that  distance  cif  about  200  yards;  and 

his  Uks  would  in  the  end  be  greater  on  the  night  of  that  day  the  fort  of 

if  he  prosecuted  the  siege  in  a  regu-  Picurina  was  carried  by  stonp :  an 

lar  manner,  and  during  the  prose*  instance  of  activity*  promptiittde 

cation  of  it  was  obliged  to  fight  and  dispatch  rarely  equalled  in  the 

the  enemy.  ^S^  ^^  ^^T  pl^ce.    This  fort  was 

About  the  middle  of  March,  lord  defended  by  2?0  men,  and  attacked 

Wdtington  had  regularly  and  com*  by  about  double  that  number :  the 

pletely  invested  Badajos;  forming  {greater  f»rt  of  the  enemy  were 

his  first  parallel  within  200  yaros  either  kiUed  or  wounded ;  the  loss 

of  die  outwork  called  La  Picurina :  of  the  British  was  propordonably 

his  lordship  conducted  the  opera-  great.    In  copse^uence  of  the  €a{H 
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ture  of  fort  ^icurina^  lord  Wellingt  zeal  and  bravery  of  the  aSsai  lanbi 

toa  was  enabled  to  open  his  second  About  the  same  time  the  raveh'n  of 

paralW  within  SOO  yards  of  the  St.  Roque  was  carried  by  a  detach- 

body  of  the  place.     The  rapidity  ment  of  200  nien  under  major  Wil* 

and  success  with  which  he  had  thus  son»  who*  being  assisted  by  major 

far  proceeded  would,  have  been  still  Squire  of  the  engineers^  estaWs^ed 

greater,  had  it  rot  been  for  inces*  themselves  within  that  work.    The 

sant  and  heavy  falls  of  rain.  4th  andlif^ht  divisions  met  with  much 

By  the  6th  of  April  three  breaches,  more  serious  obstacles  and  difficuU 

^hich  were  regarded  as  practicable,  ties:  they  advanced  as  far  as  the 

bad  been  efiected ;  and  lord  Wei*  covered  way  before  they  were  per* 

lington  determined  to  commence  ceived  by  the  enemy ;  and  two  of 

the  assault  that  night :  the  plan  for  the  bodies,  which  belonged  to  these 

the  attack  was  conceived  with  great  divisions,  descended  withoat  diffi« 

4lcill,andexecuted  with  equal  bravery  cuUy  into  the  ditch :  as  soon  as  this 

and  success.    Ltcut.-general  Picton  was  accomplished,  the  assault  of 

was  ordered  to  attacK  the  castle  of  the  breaches  was  attempted ;  but 

^adajos  by  escalade ;  he  had  under  here  they  were  stopped :  the  enemy 

I          his  command  the  3d  division ;  the  had  prepared  such  obstacles  at  the 

ravelin  of  St.  Rpcque,  which  was  top  and  behind  the  breaches,  and 

on  the  left,  was  to  be  atucked  by  oftSsred  so  determined  a  resistance# 

j         a  detachment  from  the  4th  division  that  the  assailants  found  all  their 

under  major  Wilson:  the  remainder  efforts  in  vain  to  establish  them* 

of  this  and  of  the  light  division,  im*  sd ves  within  the  place.    Repeated 

der  the  command  of  mz^or-^eneral  attempts  were  made,  which  were 

Colville,  were  ordered  to  attack  the  met  by  the  same  obstacles  and  the 

breaches  which  had  been  effected  in  same  detetmined  resistance:  at  last« 

the  bastions  of  La  Trinidad  and  of  at  12  o'clock  itt  night,  despairin|; 

Santa  Marian  and  in  the  curtain  br  of  success  in  this  quarter,  and  tt 

which  these  bastions  were  connected,  being  known  that  general  Picton 

A  false  attack,  as  in  the  case  of  had  gained  possession  of  the  castlef 

(ISudad  Rodrigo^  was  also  resolved  they  were  orawn  ofl^  after  having 

upon :  tlie  managemei^t  of  this  was  sustained  very  great  loss  both  io 

)        committed  by  lord  Wellington  to  officers  and  men. 

lieutenant-genetal  Leith,  woo  was  The  intended  false  attack  under 

instructed  to  convert  it  into  a  real  general  Leith  was  more  fortunate : 

I        one  if  circumstances  should  prove  uie  troops  engaged  in  it,  having 

.  favourable*  turned   an   Outwork,   gsaned   the 

About  ten  o'clock  at  night,  lieu*  ditch ;  aud,  climbing  the  adjoining 

Dnuint-^eneral  Picton  proceeded  to  bastion,  established  themselves  in 

his.  destination,  and  the  other  divi^  the  town  itself ;  thus  imitating  their 

sioos  soon  followed  him  i  ivotwith-  brethren  at  the  assault  of  Ctudad 

standing  major-gen.Kempt,  who  led  B>odrigo,  and  converting  afabe  at« 

this  attack^  was  wounded  in  crashing  tack  into  a  real  onet 

^e  river,   the  troops  carried  the  The  castle,  which  commands  the 

castle  by  escalade,  and  esublished  town,  and  tlie  town  itself,  being  ia 

themselves  m  it,  in  the  short  space  our  possession, the  govemor,general 

of  an  hour  and  a  half.    Theenc-  Philippon»retiredtofortSt.Chnsto- 

my  offered  an  obstinate  resistance^  val  with  his  st:|iF  and  the  remainder  > 

which  however  only  stimulated  the  of  his  garrison:  all  further  resist*. 

aace^ 
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ftncc,  however,  being  in  vain,  he 
surrendered  on  the  morning  of  the 
7ih.  At  the  commencejnent  of  the 
siege  the  garrison  ct^nsisteid  of  5000 
inen,  1200  of  whom  were  killed  or 
wounded  during  .the  operations,  be- 
sides those  lost  m  the  assault  of  the 
place.  The  British  loss  was  very 
severe:  It  amoimted  to  51  officers 
and  nearly  600  privates  killed,  and 
213  officers  and  upwards  of  20Qp 
privates  woundod. 

Badajos  thus  fell  into  our  posses- 
sion; and  notwithstanding  the  se- 
verity of  our  loss,  it  was  a  very  va- 
Kiable  and  important  acquisition; 
and  it  was  captured  at  a  very  criti- 
cal conjuncture  of  afiairs :  for  Soult 
was  fast  approaching  to  its  relief 
with  all  the  forces  he  could  collect 
in  An^ialusia  and  the  neighbouring 
provinces ;  while  Marmont,  in  the 
porth,  wns  threatening  Gudad  Ro- 
drigo.  No  blame  can  therefore  be 
fainy  imputed  to  lord  Wellington 
for  storming  the  [dace ;  indeed  the 
attack  could  no  longer  be  delayed. 
The  success  which  attended  our 
operations  agaipst  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
and  Badajos  sufficiently  proves  how 
much  superior  we  are  to  the  French 
in  taking  towns  as  well  as  in  the 
field.  The  trenches  before  Badajos 
were  open  qnly  12  days:  on  the 
25th  of  March  the  place  was  first 
fired  on :  on  the  same  evening  fort 
Picurina  was  taken ;  and  on  the 
6ih  of  April  the  place  was  carried 
by  assault.  Soult,  on  the  other  hand, 
spent  fort^  days  with  open  trenches 
before  Badajos';  and  at  the  end  of 
that  period  only  Imaz  had  been  re- 
duced :  it  ought  however  to  'be 
noticed,  that  his  force  on  thisr  oc- 
casion was  much  smaller  than  that 
which  lord  Wellington  had  before 
it;  as  it  amounted  only  to  12,000 
men.  Bi2t  even  when  this  circum- 
stance is  taken  into  the  account, 
the  merit  of  the  British  must  bt 


allowed  to  be  much  greater  dian 
that  of  the  French :  there  was  much 
greater  skill  displayed  in  planning 
the  ooerations  of  this  siege,  and  in- 
finitely greater  bravery  in  the  ai- 
sault.  ft  may  indeed  be  safely  as« 
sertedf  tliat  on  no  occasion  was  Bri* 
tish  bravery  manifested  to  greater 
advantage,  or  more  necessary,  than 
in  the  assault  of  Badajos :  for  the 

farrison,  under  the  direction  of 
hflippon,  had  almost  exhausted 
the  means  of  defence,  which  were 
not  only  very  ntmierous  and  varied, 
but  of  such  a  formidable  natorc  at 
would  have  appalled  most  troops^ 
and  rendered  all  their  efiPorts  un- 
availing. 

As  soon  as  Badajos  came  into 
our  possession,  lord  Wellington  ad- 
vanced with  two  divisions  m  quest 
of  Soult,  who  had  pushed  forward 
with  such  rapidity,  and  under  such 
unfavourable  circumstances,  as  to 
have  lost  a  great  number  of  his 
men.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  the 
f^te  of  the  place,  which  he  had 
hoped  to  have  relieved,  he  retro- 
graded; still  harassed  by  the  Spa^ 
nish  guerillas,  who  hung  on  the  rear 
and  flanks  of  his  army.  Marmont 
continued  inactive  before  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  being  completely  disap- 
pointed in  the  expectation,  that  he 
evidently  formed,  of  drawing  off 
lord  Wellington  from  his  operations 
before  Badaj  o's,  to  relieve  that  place.  * 
The  fall  of  Badajos,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  alarmed  the  enemy  very 
miwh,  and  to  have  disconcerted 
their  plans:  it  even  afifected  the 
operations  of  Suchet  in  Valencia, 
and  induced  him  to  make  such  pre* 
paratton^  as  would  enable  him  to 
evacuate  that  province  with  the 
greatest  ease  ^nd  celerity,  if  cir* 
dumstances  should  render  it  neces« 
sary. 

Soult,  notwithstanding  the  rapi* 
dky  widi  which  he  retreated  when 
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he  learnt  the  fall  of  Badajos,  was    this  place  he  a^rain  retreated.    lo- 
fiot  able  entirely  to  escape  lord    deed  in  most  of  the  movements  and 
Wellington.     His  rear  was  closely    operations  of  this  general,  at  this 
followed  by  the  Britisli  cavalry  un*    period  of  the  campaign,  there  seems 
der  sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  who  came    to  have  been  a  great  degree  of  nn- 
up  widl  2,500  of  the  enemy's  horse    certainty   and   indecision,   arising 
on  the  evening  of  the  11  th  of  April    probably   from   the  ignorance   in 
near  Villa  Garcia,  on  tlte  confii^s    which  he  was  of  the  force  and 
of  Estremadura.     Sir  S.  Cotton    movements  of  lord  Wellington.     . 
dispatched  two  brigades  to  attack        For   some   time   after   this   no 
them,  under  the  command  of  ma«.  movements  ofany  consequence  took 
jor-generalLcMarchant  and  colonel    place,  either  by  the  British  army 
Ponsonby:   the  French"  chu Id  not    or  tiie  enemy.     Lord  Wellington 
withstand  the  impetuosity  of  the    established   bis  head   quarters   at 
attack, but werfriilmost immediately    Fuentcde  Guinaldo;  Marmont  at 
.,  overthrown,  flying  in  great  disorder    Salamanca;    Drouet  at  Aguaza; 
and    confusion    towards   Llerena.    and  Sonlt  at  Seville :   but  though 
About  150  of  them  were  made  pri-    lord  Wellington  was  staiionary  for 
soners,  and  their  loss  in  killed  and    a  short  time,  and  appeared  inactive, 
wounded   was    very  considerable;    his  plans  were  silently  but  regularly 
On  the  part  of  the  Briti'.h  about    carrying  iitto  execution.     The  first 
50  were  killed  and  wounded.  o^ect  of  his  lordship  was  to  cut 

On  the  11th  of  April   Souk's    off  tJie  line  of  communication  be- 
army  left  Llerena,  and  evacuated    tween  the  French  army  of  Portugal 
the  province  of  Estremadura  en-    and  that  before  Cadiz:    for  this 
lirely.     Lord  Wellington,  having    purpose  it  was  necessary  either  to 
thus  driven  Soult  to  iuch  a  distance,    destroy  or  gain  possession  of  the 
and   having  ascertained   that  his    bridge  of  Almarez,  on  the  eastern 
army  was  in  such  a  condition  that    frontier  of  the  province  of  Estre- 
it  could  not  act  offensively  for  some    madura.     AH  the   other  bridges 
time,  turned  his  thoughts  towards    across  the  Tagus,  below  that  of 
Castile.   •  Marmont    still    lingered    Arzobispo,  had  been  destroyed  ;  so 
near  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  though  as    that,  if  this  enterprise  were  success- 
]        yet  he  had  made  iio  serious  or    ful,  tlie  armies  of  the  south  and  of 
regular  attempt  against  that  place,    Portugal  would  be  unable  to  sup« 
^'         and  in  approaching  Almeida  he  had    port  the  operations  of  each  other, 
sustained  some  loss.     It  was  not    On  this  enterprise  general  Hill  was 
•herefbre  from  any  apprehension    dispatched:   on  reconnoitring   the 
respecting  the  designs  or  the  power    bridge,    he    found    it    extremely 
of  Marmont  that  lord  Wellington    strong ;   works  had  been  thrown 
turned  his  thoughts  towards  Castile,    up,  by  the  French,  on  both  sides 
but  this  step  was  necessary  towards    of  the  river ;  on  the  southern  side 
the  accomplishment  of  the  plan  of   of  which  the  castle  and  redoubts 
the  campaign  that  he  had  formed    of  Mirabete  further  protected  itt 
Khen  he  first  conmienced  it.    As    by  means  ofthese  defences,  the  only 
soon  as  Marmont  understood  that    road  by  which  the  bridge  could  be 
his  lordship  was  proceeding  towards    approached  was  rendered  very  dan- 
the  north,  he  broke  up  from  before    gerous.    On  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ciudad' RodrigOf  and  advanced  sis    river  th6re  was  a  t£te-du-pant ;  and 
£i«-  ^  CH$(el  Branco}  but  froxf)    nboveitaUrgeandweU-conitracted 

.    ^  fort, 
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fort,  conuiiimg  nine'pieces  of  can-  at  the  same  time  it  was  escaladed 
j  non  and  a  garrison  of  nearly  500  in  three  places.  'Still  the  enemy 
mm.  On  %  height  immediately  resisted,  and  continued  a  most  de- 
abore  the  bridge  another  fort  had  structive  fire;  and 'it  was  necessary. 
Been  erected,  which  flanked  and  after  having  .establislied  themselves 
added  greatly  to  its  defence.  in  the  place,  for  the  Bricisli  to  have 
As  soon  as  general  Hill  had  re-  recourse  to  the  bayonet :  a  charge 
connoitred  the  bridge,  and  ascer-  was  accordingly  made ;  the  garri- 
tained  what  modt  and  place  of  at-  son  could  not  stand  it,  but  fled 
tack  would  present  fewest  obstacles  through  the  sevei-al  entrenchments, 
and  difficulties,  he  ordered  the  two  and  endeavoured  to  escape  across 
flank  columns  of  his  army  to'  be  the  bridge :  this,  however,  was  im- 
provided  with  ladders,  with  an  in-  practicable ;  as  those  on  the  oppo- 
tcntiou  that  they  should  escalade  site  side  of  the  river,  for  their  own 
the  forts  if  circiimstances  proved  protection,  had  cut*  it  in  several 
favourable.  This  part  of  die  plan  places :'  the  consequence  was,  iha^ 
was  formed  under  the  idea  and  ex-  many  of  them  leaped  into  the  rivcr^ 
pectation  that  these  columns  would  and  thus  perished, 
reach  the  point  of  attack  before  As  soon  as  the  enemy  on  the 
day.light,  and  thus  take  the  enemy  right  bank  perceived  the  fate  oF 
by  surprise;  buti  owing  to  the  dif-  their  comrades,  and  the  success  of 
ficuUies  which  they  had  to  encoun-  the  British,  a  panic  seized  them, 
ter  in  their  march,  they  did  not  and  they  abandoned  fort  Ragusa, 
arrive  in  time,  and  this  mode  of  flymg  in  the  greatest  confusion  to- 
attack  ^vas  necessarily  abandoned*  wards  Naval  ^ioraU 
It  was  now  resolved  to  penetrate  The  prisoners  tnken  on  this  oc- 
to  the  bridge  by  the  mountain  p^,  casioh  amounted  to  259,  includin(|^ 
though  by  pursuing  this  route  it  the  governor,  one  lieutenant-coloii«^, 
would  not  Ke  possible  to  make  use  and  15  other  officers:  a  considerable 
of  the  artillery.  On  the  evening  quantity  of  provisions*  Was  also 
of  the  18ih  part  of  the  army  moved  found  in  the  forts  near  the  bridge, 
forward ;  but,  though  they  had  to  The  loss  of  the  British  was  two  of- 
niarch  only  six  miles,  the  columns  ficers  and  30  rank  and* file  killed, 
•  could  not  be  formed  for  the  attack  and  13  officers  and  130  rank  and 
Wore  day.light.  It  was  however  file  wounded, 
impossible  now  to  recede,  or  to  By  the  capture  of  Ciudad  Ro- 
chaiige  the  plan  of  attack ;  and  drigo,  Biidajos,  and  the  bridge  of 
general  Hill,  trusting  to  the  valour  Almarez,  the  enemy  received  suf- 
of  his  troops,  ordcfed  the  imme-  ficient  proof  of  the  superiority  of 
Stale  as&iult  of  the  fort  which  pro  the  British :  they  had  been  beaten, 
tected  the  works  on  tlie  left  bank  where  they  possesssed  every  pos- 
of  the  river.  The  enemy  were  fully  sibie  advantage  of  situation ;  fort- 
aware  of  the  design,  and  prepared  resses  had  been  carried  without  ar- 
and  determined  to  resrst  it  with  all  tillery :  "  we  had  had  only  English 
theirforce:  they  opened  a  heavy  and  breasts  vyth  English  hearts  behind 
well-directed  nre  from  tlieir  artil-  them,  to  oppose  to  French  batteries 
kry  and  musquetry  ;  but  to  this  with  great  guns  behind  them,  and 
Ac  British  paid  no  attention :  their  we  had  proved  superior."  Wliat 
thoughts  were  Solely  Rxed  on  car-  higher  praise  can  be  bestowed  ? 
«*ying  the  fort  byassauk:  nearly  The  Fr^ch  were  aware  of  the 
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importance  of  the  brid^  of  Al- 
tnarez;  and  Marmont  himself,  in 
Order  to  protect  it  from  the  attack 
of  general  Hill,  moved  from  his 
position  at  Salamanca  to  the  south- 
east, about  50  miles,  as  far  as  Font- 
levroi:  but  in  this  case,  as  well  a?  in 
his  attempt  to  save  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
Jie  miscalculated  the  rapidity  of 
British  enterprise ;  and  having  learnt 
the  success  of  general  HUl  he  re* 
turned  to  his  former  quarters,  and 
employed  himself  in  throwing  up 
additional  defences  round  the  city. 
The  importance  attached  by  the 
French  to  the  bridge  of  Alroarez 
was  evinced  by  another  circum- 
stance: Soult  ordered  the  officer 
who  commanded  there  to  be  shot, 
for  having  suffered  it  to  fall  so 
soon  and  so  easily  into  the  hands  ot 
general  Hill 

Lord  Wellington  did  not  remain 
long  inactive  at  Fuente  Guinaldo : 
on  the  ISth  of  June  the  allied  army 
crossed  the  Agueda,  and  on  the 
16th  they  reached  Salamanca:  at 
^st  it  seemed  probable  that  Mar- 
xnbnt  would  have  defended  rhat 
city,  and  some  troops  were  drawn 
iip  before  it;  but  on  the  advance 
of  the  British  cavalry  they  retreated 
across  the  Tormes,  and  evacuated 
the  whole  of  it»  except  some  forts 
which  they  had  constructed  on  the 
ruins  of  some  colleges  and  con- 
vents, and  which  they  had  garri- 
soned with  about  800  men.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  city, 
and  the  further  purposes  of  the 
army,  that  these  forts  should  be 
reduced ;  and  lord  Wellington  gave 
the  command  of  this  enterprise  to 
major-general  Clinton  with  the  6th 
division.  It  soon  appeared  that 
Marmont  was  resolved  to  attempt 
the  recapture  of  Salamanca*  in  tne 
expectation  that  the  forts  would 
hold  out  till  his  approach,  and  that 
thus  finding  the  army  of  lord  WeU 


• 

lington  partly  engaged  in  tlie  r(»- 
duction  of  them  h^  should  bs  the 
better  able  to  cope  with  it.  Ac. 
cordingly  he  collected  his  army  on 
the  Douro  betwixt  the  16th  and  the 
19th  of  June,  and  moved  forward 
on  the  SOA.  Lord  Wellington 
drew  up  his  forces,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  who  were  employed 
against  the  forts,  on  some  heights 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city. 
Marmont,  on  the  appearance  of 
lord  Wellington's  army. in  this  ad- 
vantageous position,  hesitated  in 
his  purpose  of  giving  it  battle;  and 
after  remaining  in  front  of  it  du- 
ring the  whole  of  the  SJist  and  par; 
of  die  22d,  he  retired  on  being  at- 
'tacked  by  a  division  of  the  British 
army. under  the  command  of  sir 
Thomas  Graham.  The  French  ge- 
neral, however,  still  retained  such 
a  position  as  enabled  him  to  com- 
municate with  the  ganisons  in  the 
besieged  forts ;  and  as  lord  Welling- 
ton could  not  expect  their  surrender 
so  easily  or  soon  while  Marmont 
remained  so  near  them,  he  changed 
the  ftont  of  his  army,  and  by  his 
manoeuvres  compelled  him  to  aban- 
don them*  to  their  fate. 

While  these  optnations  and  move- 
ments were  going  on,  the  fbrts  were 
regularly  and  vigorously  besieged  5 
but  many  dimcuhies  presented 
themselves :  the  forts  were  not  only 
strong,  and  garrisoned  by  deter- 
mined and  chosen  troops,  but  they 
were  constructed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  defend  each  other;  and  though 
breaches  were  made  in  one  of  them 
they  were  ngt  practicable  till  .an- 
other of  the  forts  was  taken.  This 
other  fort  it  was  resolved  to  storm ; 
and  major-general  Bowes  was  em* 
ployed  on  tliis  hazardous  enterprise: 
It  unfortunately  did  not  succeed^ 
and  this  gallant  officer  was  killed ; 
he  was  so  eager  for  the  success  of 
the  enterprise,  that  he  had  gone 
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forth  with  the  storming  party,  and  When  lord  Wellington  sunrcyci 
was  woanded :  still  he  was  deter«  these  forts  after  their  surrender,  h« 
niined  to  persevere ;  and  as  soon  as  was  surprised  they  had  been  takei^ 
bis  wound  was  dressed  he  returned  so  speedily,  and  with  such  a  trifiinff* 
again  lo  the  attack,  and  received  a  loss:  the  enemy  had  been  employM 
iecond  wound  which  killed  him.  for  nearly  three  years  in  construct- 
On  the  27th  of  June  a  practicable  ing  the  works  by  which  the^  wcrt 
breach  was  effected  in  the  principal  defended,  and  for  the  last  eight  or 
fort ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  nine  months  they  had  bestowed  um 
buildings  in  another  of  the  forts,  com/non  labour  and  expense  upon 
by  the  fire  from  which  the  approach  them  :    they  were  garrisoned  by 
to  the  first  waf^  defended,  were  dis«  nearly  800  men,  and  armed  with 
corered  to  be  in  flames.    Prepara-  80  pieces  of  artillery ;  and  so  im- 
tions  were  immediately  made  to  pregnable  hwd  the  enemy  deemed 
take  advantage  c(  these  circum-  them,  that  they  had  formed  and 
stances ;  but  before  the  attack  had  left  in  them  large  depots  of  cloth- 
commenced,  the  commander  of  the  ing  and  military  stores  of  every 
fort  which  was   in  flames  offered  description.   Notwithstanding  their 
to  capitulate  after  the  lapse  of  a  great  strength,  however,  lord  WeU 
certain  number  of  hours.     Lord  lington  would  have  reduced  them 
Wellington  refused  to  listen  to  this  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  he  did» 
proposal,  which  was  evidently  made  bad  he  not  been  obliged  to  send  to 
m  order  to  gain  time  to  extinguish  tlie  rear  for  a  fresh  supply  of  am* 
the  flames ;  and  returned  for  an-  munition,  which  occasioned  a  delay 
swer,  that  the  forts  must  be  im-  of  six  days, 
mediately  surrendered.    The  com-  As  soon  as  these  forts  were  re^- 
niander  replied,  that  he  was  entirely  duced,  lord  Wellington  pushed  for- 
dcpendent  upon  tl^e  governor  of  ward,  Marmont  not  appearing  dis* 
fori  St.  Vincent.  On  this,  therefore,  posed  to  stop  his  progress,  or  even 
lord  VVellington  gave  instant  ordei-s  to  wait  for  his  approach.     In  the 
to  storm*    The  British  army  had  beginning  of  July  the  enemy  crossed 
now  become  accustomed    to  this  the  Douro  with  all  his  forces,  re- 
kind  of  enterprise,  and  ad  vanced  to  tiring  upon  Tordesillas,  ai^d  leaving 
the  execution  of  it  wiih  the  utmost  his  rear  guard  at  Rueda :  this  sir 
promptitude,  coolness,  and  sieadi-  Stapleton    Cotton    attacked    with 
ness :  the  enemy  appeared  to  have  great  impetuosity,  and  compelled 
been  rendered  incapable  of  any  de-  them  to  fall  back  on  their  main 
termined  or  regular  resistance,  and  body.    Lord  Wellington,  however, 
fled    before    the   storming   party,  was  not  able  to  of^pose  any  obstacles 
leaving  them  masters  of  the  fort  totheenemy*spassageoftheDouro; 
at  the  expense  of  Terr  few  lives,  and  having  e£hected  this,  they  took 
^s  soon  as  this  fort  fell,  the  go-  up  a  strong  position  on  that  river, 
vemor  of  the  others  offered  to  ca-  As  lord  Wellington  was  convinced 
pitubte  on  lord  Wellington's  own  that  it  was  impracticable  to  attack 
terms:  the  garrison  was  to  march  Marmontinthisposition,hechanged 
out  wi&  the  honours  of  war ;  to  his  plan  ^  and,  instead  of  advancing 
\ft  considered  and  treated  as  pri*  in  the  direction  of  VaUadolid,  broke 
fioners  of  war ;  the  officers  to  retaia  up  and  withdrew,  apparently  threat- 
their  personal  military  baggage,  ening  Madrid*      Marmont  about 
9od  tbe  sciUien  their  laia^psacks.  di€  same  time  endeavouxed  to  carry 
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into  execution  a  scheme  he  had 
formed  for  cutting  off  tlie  commu- 
nication between  the  British  army 
and  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  having'becn  reinforced  by 
'the  division  ttnder  Bonnet,  he  ex* 
tended  his  right  as  far  as  Toro, 
employed  himself  in  repairing  the 
bridge  over  the  Douro,  and  moved 
part  of  his  army  in  such  a  direction 
as  to  threaten  the  left  of  the  British. 
On  the  17th  of  July  Marmont  had 
assembled  his  forces  at  LaNava  del 
Rey  in  such  a  position,  that  lord 
Wellington  judged  it  prudent  to 
provide  for  the  retreat  and  junction 
of  his  troops ;  aud  this*  measure  be- 
came absolutely  necessary  on  the 
18'h,  when  the  enemy  had  turned 
the  kit  flink  of  the  British  position 
at  Cii^itrejon.  Marmont  being  thus 
foiled  in  his  attempt  to  tiirn  the 
left  in  such  *a  manner  as  to  tlu;ow 
the  British  army  into  confusion,  or 
compel  it  to.  fight  on  disad^^an- 
tageous  terms,  attempted  to  turn 
its  right :  oF  this  lord  Wellington 
i^as  immediately  aware,  and  took 
such  measures  as  might  enable  hiro 
cither  to  defeat,  or,  if  the  ^nemy 
shoidS  commit  any  blunder  in  his 
movements  and  iVianoeuvres,  to  take 
advantage  of  them.  Several  days 
were  thus  spent ;  each  general  b^« 
ing  afraid  to  hazard  a,  battle,  un- 
less he  could  gain  an  advantageous 
position,  or  perceive  an  opportu- 
nity of  fighting  on,  very  favourable 
terms ;  lord  Wellington  constantly 
watching  the  movemenin  of  the 
French,  and  making  correspondent 
movenients  of  his  own  army.  Had 
the  British  army  been  more  nearly 
on  an  equality  with  that  of  the 
enemy,  lord  Wellington. would  not 
thus  have  declined  an  eng'agement, 
and  retired  before  it :  but  the  infe- 
riority was  very  considerable,  and 
the  Brirish  army  was,  moreover,  ill' 
supplied  with  scores,  provisions,  and 


ammunition.  On  the  morning  cf 
the  21st  of  July  th^  whole  Britisli 
army  was  concentred  on  the 
Tonnes^  and  on  that  day  also 
the  enemy  moved  towards  the  same 
river,  near'Huerta :  so  far  the  ene- 
my had  completely  fiuled  in  the 
grand  object  of  all  his  movements, 
as  lord  Wellington  still  preserved 
a  communication  both  with  Sala- 
manca and  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  2Ut  the 
enemy  crossed  the  Tormes,  and 
moved  towards  Ciudad  Rodrigo ; 
and  during  the  two  succeeding  days 
he  executed  a  variety  of  evolutions 
and  movements,  apparently  with  a 
view  to  distract  lord  Wellington's 
attention,  and  to  conceal  his  real 
object :  the  left  of  the  British  army 
seemed  to  be  his  object  for  a  consi- 
derable time ;  and  towards  the  pro- 
tection and  defence  of  that  ford 
Wellington  directed  his  movements 
and  efforts,  but  not  so  exclusively 
as  to  weaken  the  right,   a^inst 
which  he  still  suspected  that  Mar- 
mont had  designs.    At  last  Mar- 
mont, in  his  anxiety  to  outmanoeuvre 
the  British  army,  neglected  the  pro- 
per defence  of  his  own :  he  extended 
his  line  to  the  left  so  far,as  to  weaken 
the  main  body  considerably :  this 
fault  was  no  sooner  committed  than 
It  was  observed  by  lord  Wellington, 
who,  having  been  Ibng  anxious  for 
an  opportunity  of  attacking  him, 
determined  to  profit  by  this  blunder, 
notwithstanding  the  enemy'stroops 
still  occupied  very  strong  ground, 
and  their  position  was  well  defended 
by  cannon.   The  plan  of  the  battle, 
and  the  arrangement  and  move- 
ments of  the  different  divisions  of 
the  British  army,  were  soon  fixed : 
the  enemy's  left  was  attacked  by 
major-general  Packenham  with  the 
3d  division,' who,  having  formed  it 
across  their  flanks,  overthrew  every 
thing  opposed  to  hhn :  they  wtre 
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at  the  same  time  attacked  in  front  that  could  be  spared :  Joseph  Bona* 
by bngadier-genenil  Bradford's bri-  parte    accordingly    had    marched 
gade,  the  4tn  and  5th  divisions^  from  Madrid  with  tlie  army  of  the 
and  die  cavalry  under  sir  Siapleton  norths  bur  he  \i-as  too  late ;  he  had 
Cotton:  this  attack  also  completely  the  mortification  to  meet  th^t  army 
succeeded;  the  enemy  being  driven  defeated,   disgraced,    and   ruined^ 
from  the  heights  which  they  occu-  which  he  expected  to  have  joined  and 
pied  in  great  disorder,  and  with  assisted  in  tne  defeat  of  the  British. 
considentble  loss.     In  consequence        In  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  1 1 
of  the  fiiilure  of  an  attack  made  by  pieces  of  cannon,  2  eagles,  and  6 
brigadier-general  Pack,  the  enemy  colours,  were  taken :  one  general, 
were  enabled  to  throw  some  troops  8  col'^nels,    3  lieutenant-colonels, 
on  the  left  of  the  4th  division ;  but  130  officers  of  inferior  rank,  and 
the  front  of  the  5th  division  fcfeing  upwards  of   7000  soldiers,    were 
chanced,  they  were  enabled  to  fire  made  prisoners.     The  loss  of  the 
on  tne  fianks  of  the  enemy,  and  enemy  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
dius  compelled  tliem   to  retreat,  immense.     Marmont  himself  was 
About  this  time  general  Beresford  wounded  early  in  the  battle :  four 
and  general  Leiih  were  wounded,  general  officers  were  taken  in  the 
The  centre  and  the  left  of   the  pursuit,  besides  the  one  that  was 
enemy  were  now  most  completely  made  prisoner  in  the  battle:   and 
beaten;  but  the  right,  reinforced  three,  amon^  whom  was  Bonnet, 
by  the  troops  that  had  (led  froni  were  wounded, 
die  left,  still  continued  to  resist,  '  Our  loss  was  severe,  amounting 
till  lord  Wellington  directed  them  to  694  killed,  4,270  wounded,  and 
to  be  attacked  in  front,  and  on  one  236  missing.      Major-general  Le 
of  their  flanks,  when  they  fled  with  Marchant  was  killed;  and  lieute- 
the  greatfst  precipitation.     It  was  nant-generals  Cotton,  Leith,  and 
now  completely  dark;  and  this  cir-  Cole,    and    major-general   Alten, 
cmnstance  favoured  the  enerhj  in  were  wounded, 
their  flight,  and  proved  most  unfor-        Such  was  the  battle  of   Sala- 
tunate  to  sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  who  manca ;  which,  v^hether  we  consi- 
was  wounded  by  one  of  the  British  d*»r  it  in  reference  to  the  uncommon 
soldiers.    The  next  morning  the  sagacity  displayed  by  lord  Welling- 
pursuit  was  renewed  :  the  enemy's  ton. in  taking  advantage  of  the  in- 
rear  guard  wel-e  overtaken  at  La  judicious  movement  of  his  adver- 
Sema,  attacked  and  thrown  into  sary;    the  promptitude  and   skijl 
disorder;  the  cavalry  flying  in  all  with  which  the  plan  and  arrange- 
directions,  leaving  the  infantry  to  mcnts  were  formed,  at  this  critical 
their  fate.    Such  was  die  defeat  and  moment;  the  intrepidity  and  suc- 
dismay  of  the  enemy,  that  they  fled  cess  with  which  all  these  arrange- 
wtth  the  utmost  precipitation,  aban-  ments  were  execiited;  or  the  final 
donitig  every  thmg  that  could  im-  issueof  the  whole;  must  be  deemed 
pede  their  progress ;  and  in  less  the  most  decisive  proof  cf  the  supe* 
than  two  days  after  the  battle  the  riority  of  British  military  talent  and 
remains  of  Marmont's  army  had  bravery;  and  a  battle  to  whidi  the 
nearly  reached  Valladolid..    When  sons  of  Britain  may  always  appeal 
Marmont  fotmd  that  lord  Welling-  with  the  proudest  feelings,  as  chal- 
ton  was  retreating  before  him,  he  lenging  a  comparison  with  any  that 
kid  sent  for  all  the  rdnforcemenu  history  records* 
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.  CHAPTER  XII. 

Expeetattons  formed  in  this  Country  in  consequence  of  the  Victory  of  Salamanca 
"■^the  Circumstancejt  preceding  and  accompanying  that  Victory  considered  in 
a  military  Point  of  View^— Movements  and  Plan  of  Lord  IVeiJingJon  after 
the  BattU'-^nters  Madrid — Siege  of  CofHa  rai^d — State  of  Spain  at  this 
Hhte-'^The  French  again  collect  in  the  North — Lord  JVellington  ieave^  M^» 
drid — besieges  Bui  g(  i^'Accomt  of  the  Castle  of  Burgoi-^Particulars  re* 

'  specting  the  Sie^c — Soult  advances  towards  the  Capital^^Generai  Hill 
obliged  to  evacuate  Madrid — y/  British  Force  arrives  from  Sicily  at  ARcant 
'blocked  up  ihere^^Lord  IVeUington  raises  the  Siege  of  Burgos^  and 
marches  to  join  General  Hill'^is  followed  by  the  French  Army  under  Souham 
'•^Junction  of  the  British  under  Lord  lVcllingtQ,n  and  Genei^al  Hill,  and  of 
the  French  under  Soult  and  f^otiham-^the  former  continue  their  Retreat^ 
JBallasteros  refuses  to  act  under  Lord  Wfllington'^Thc  British  Army  htire 
to  the  Confittts  of  Portugal^^Remarhs  on  the  Strength  and  Condition  of  the 
hostile  Armies  at  the  Close  of  the  Campaign — On  the  Staie  of  Spain* 


GREAT  joy  and  cxpecution 
were  qreated  in  England, 
when  the  intelligence  of  the  victory 
of  Salamanca  arrived :  the  long 
protracted  and  long  wished-for  con- 
^quence  of  all  our  efforts  in  the 
peninsula  was  now  fondly  anticipa- 
ted as  near  at  hand  :  nor  were  this 
joy  and  expectation  without  reason- 
able grounds.  When  the  victory 
which  we  had  gained  at  v^alamanca 
was  compared  with  the  other  victo- 
ries which  Britisli  valour  had  won 
in  the  peninsula,  tliere  were  many 
important  circumstances  which  di- 
stinguished it,  and  seemed  to  pro- 
mise that  its  results  would  be  more 
decisive  and  lasting.  In  all  our 
previous  victories^  we  had  done 
little  more  than  repulse  the  enemy : 
they  had  attacked  us,  and  we  had 
kept  our  groimd— bravely  kept  our 
ground,  doubtlessly  ;  but  the  con- 
sequence amounted  to  little  more. 
In  some  cases  we  had  pursued  them 
for  a  short  way ;  but  they  had  in- 
variably retired  in  such  order,  and 
so  soon  recovered  their  numerical 
superiority,  or  taken  up  such  a 
^^^'oiig  positioOf  that  the  fruits  of 


our  victory  were  confined  to  th^ 
advantages  we  gained  on  the  field 
of  battle :  g}ory  and  honour  bf 
these  battles  we  had  gained  in  abun- 
dance :  we  had  even  gained  more — 
wc  had  disciplined  our  troops ;  so 
that  they  had  become  equal  in  this 
respect  to  those  of  the  enemy.  We 
had  given  them  a  feeling  of  superi- 
oHty :  we  had  obtained  opportuni- 
ties of  proving  or  increasing  the 
skill  and  experience  of  our  oiticers. 
But  the  nation  still  anxiously  looked 
for  the  time  when  tliey  would  reap 
all  the  advantages  of  this  improved 
discipline  and  skill ;  and  when  the 
proud  feeling  of  superiority  which 
our  officers  and  soldiers  felt  would 
have  full  play,  and  be  crowned  with 
its  due  triumph  and  re\i'ard  : — this 
time  came,  wnen  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca was  fought.  The  French 
army— before  the  battle,  confident 
in  its  superior  numerical  strength, 
led  on  by  a  general  in  whom  it 
placed  the  greatest  reliance  for 
orave  and  prudent  skill,  and  wit« 
nessii)e  the  English  army,  as  if  sen? 
.  sible  that  it  was  unable  to  cope  with 
it,  retiring  before  it^was  beaten  s 

and 
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^nd  batten  m  such  a  manner,  and 
to  s&cha  degree,  that  it  not  only 
sufered  a  loss  of  nearly  one-third  of 
its  nambers  on  the  field  of  battle, 
bat  fled,  dias  weakened,  in  the  ut* 
most  disorder  and  confusion.    The 
battle  of  Salamanca,  therefore,  on 
the  part  of  the  English,  promised 
not  a  barren  victory  ;    and  even 
itiost  who,  while  they  gloried  in 
tlie  former  battles  which  their  coun* 
trymen  had  gained  in  the  peninsula, 
lamented  that  they  seemed  not  to 
forward  the  grand  objects,  either 
of  rousing  the  Spaniards,  or  of  ex* 
pelling  the  French,  acknowledged 
that  now  their  hopes  were  sanguine 
ba  these  points^  and  that  they.  con« 
bdendy  expected  th^  lord  Welling- 
ton would  be  the  saviour  of  the  pe^ 
kiasala.    On  the  other  hand,  tliose 
who  had  continually  talked  of  the 
zeal  of  the  Spanish  nation,  but  who, 
when  they  were  called  upon  to  prove 
that  zeal  by  its  effects,  had  excused 
the  Spaniards  by  appealing  to  the 
state  of  their  country,    occupied 
and  oppressed  by  the  enemy,  now 
acknowledged  that,  as  lora  Wel- 
lington bad,  as  it  were,  annihilated 
one  of  the  main  armies  of  that  ene- 
my, if  Ae  Spaniards  did  not  step 
forward  and  exert  themselves  ef- 
fectoally  in  their  own  cause,  their 
opinion  of  them  would  undergo  a 
ciiange,  and  their  hopes  of  the  de- 
liverance of  the  peninsula  would 
become  languid.   To  military  men 
the  battle  ix  Salamanca  was  parti- 
cularly interesting  and  instructive : 
thtmanceuvres  of  both  the  armies 
ftr  several  days  before  the  battle 
discovered  great  skill,  under  the 
direction  and  guidance  of  great 
caadon  and  mutual  apprehension 
OB  the  part  of  the  generals:  but 
the  soperior  merit,  both  m  the  mi- 
ncQQTres  previous  to  the  battle,  in 
the  manoeuvre  with  which  the  Bri- 
tidi  commaader  commenced  the 


engagement,  and  in  the  d^olutions 
during   it,     was   undoubtedly  on 
the  side  of  lord  Wellington,     His 
object  and  interest  were  to  retreat  j 
his  skill  and  attention,  tlierefore, 
were  directed  to  conduct  his  retreat 
in  such  a  manner,  as  not  only  to  pre- 
vent Marmont  from  attackii;:^  him 
to  advantage,  but  also  profit  by  any 
mistake  which  his  adversary  might 
commit.      He    had   therefore    to 
watch  the  army  of    the   enemy, 
at    the    same  time    that  he  was 
directing  the  movements  and  ope- 
rations  and  providing  for  the  safe 
and  efFectual  retreat  of  his  own. 
The  object  and  interest  of  Mar- 
mont were  to  press  on  lord  Wel- 
lington, but  not  so  closely  as  to 
bring  on  a  battle  where  situationr 
and  circumstances  were  unfavour- 
able :   he  was  sensible  of  the  skill 
and  caution  of  lord  Wellineton,  and 
of  the  bravery  of  the  British  troops : 
this  skill  and  caution  he  hoped  ta 
confound  and  perplex  by  the  va- 
riety of  his  manoeuvres  y  and  if  he 
could  succeed  in  this  object,  tie 
trusted  that  his  great  numerical 
superiority  would  be  a  match  (or 
the  superior  bravery  of  the  British' 
army.    The  line  of  retreat  o£Fered 
Marmont    frequent    opportunities 
of  manoeuvring  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  conceal  from  lord  Welling- 
ton what  his  real  object  was ;  wlie<^ 
ther  he  intended  seriously  to  com- 
mence a    general  attack  on    the 
British  army ;  and,  if  such  were  his 
serious  intention,  on  what  point  the- 
attack  would    take    place.       But 
Marmont  was  not  equal  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  plan  he  had*  laid- 
down :  this  plan  required  not  only' 
to  be  successful,  but  that  it  should 
not  prove  detrimental  to  the  party 
who  had  foraoed  and  were  execu^ 
ting  it ;  that  while  the  attention  of 
the  British  commander  was  divert-- 
ed  and  distracted,  the  French  army 

should 
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shoulcf  not  be  put  in  a  dangerous  very  army  before' which  be  was  re* 

situation.    Marmofit  seeras  to  have  treating.      In  die  official  account 

thought  that  he  could,  by  the  va-  which  the  French  published  of  the 

riety  and  rapid  change  of  his  move-  battle  of  Salamanca,  ihey  in  a  man- 

xnents,  so  utterly  and  deeply  fill  the  ner  acknowledged  the  superior  skill 

thoughts  of  lord  Wellington  for  the  of  the  British  general; — ^an  acknow- 

protcction  and  safety  of  his  own  ledgement  which,  in  all  the  former 

army,  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  defeats  they  had  suffered  firom  him, 

direct  any  active  thought  against  they  had  been  unwillinsg  to  make, 

the  French  army.     In  this  Mar-  The  cFrcumstance  to  which  they 
mont  underrated  the  powers  of  lord  ^  principally  attribute  their  disasters 
^  Wellington's  mind  ;  and  it  is  from  '  at  SalamMica,  is  the  m&take  of  one 

a  reference  to  this  circumstance  ofthe  subordinate  generals;  but  of 

that  we  are  best  able  to  estimate  this  mistake  it  is  evident,  from  their 

tiie  great  merit  of  lord  Wellington  own  account,  that  lord  Wdlington 

in  the  victory  which  he  gained  at  took  not    only  the  most   prompt 

Salamanca*    This  circumstance  di-  bat  the  most  effeetual  advantage, 

stinguished  it  far  above  his  former  Here,  then,  both  parties  agree ;  and 

victories,  not  less  than  its  conse-  from  the  acknowledgement  of  our 

quences  did ;  and  this  circumstance  enemies  we  are  justified  in  claim* 

rendered  it  particularly  interesting  ing  for  lord  Wellington  all  that 

and  instructive  to  military  men.  merit  which  a  miliury  man  can  de- 

In  his  former  victories,  lord  WcU  rive  from  being  superior  to  his  op- 

lington  had  not  room  for  the  full  ponent  (and  mat  opponent  a  man 

display  of  his  military  genius :  they  of  no  mean  fame)  in  quickness  and 

had  been  won  as  much  by  the  dis-  comprehension  of  mind  ;    and  in 

cipline  and  valour  of  his  troops,  as  claiming  for  the  British  soldiers  that 

bphis  own  talents ;  since  those  ta-  merit  which  can  be  derived  from 

lents,  from  the   circumstances  in  the  display  and  exerctio  of  that  de- 

which    the   battles   were   fought»  greeoidiscipline  and  bravery  which 

could  only  exert  thems^ves  in  the  were  necessary  to  answer  the  er-^ 

evolutions    necessary  during    the  pectation,  and  to  carry  into  full 

battles;  whereas  at  Salamanca  there  and  glorious  execution  the  plans  of 

was  ample  room  for  the  display  and  their  coranoander. 

exer6.se  of  military  genius  of  the  As  soon-  as  Joseph  Bonsmarte, 

highest  order  and  rarest  kind.    It  who  bad  proceeded  fxx>x|i  Nuidrid 

has  always  been  considered  as  ade-  witli  the  army  of  the  centre,  in  the 

cisive  proof  of  Moreau's  military  hope  of  bein^aUe  to  effect  a  June* 

talents,  that  in  his  celebrated  re-  tion  with  J\Iarmont  before  his  en- 
treat  from  Germany,  he  conducted  .  gagement  with  lord  Wellington^ 

it  with  such  skill  as  to  be  able  more  perceived  that  he  was  too  late,  and 

than  once  to  turn  on  his  pursuers,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  battle 

9nd  to  check  their  progress  by  a  of  Salamanca,  it  would  be  neces- 

partial  defeat : .  but  he  was  never  sary  to  change  his  plans,  he  re* 

able  completelv  to  defeat  and  di-  turned  to  Segovia,  after  his  ad« 

tperse  the  pursuing  army.     In  this  vanced  gn^d  had  reached  Venca 

.    respect,  therefore,  lord  Wellington's  de  San  Raphael     His  object  was» 

merit  and  military  ch:iracter  seem  by  this  retrograde  movement,  to 

superior  to  Moreau's,  since  he  ac*  draw  lord  Wellington  off  from  the 

X  tually  engaged  and  destiDyed  that  further  pursuit  of  Marmont'aarznji 

and 
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and  thus  aSbrd  them  an  opportu-  of  the  city  of  Madrid:   a  garrison 

nhyofmaintaining  themselves  upon  had  been  left  in  tlie  Retiro,  \^ich 

iheDouro.     The  British  general,  it  was  necessary  to  take:    on  the 

however,  penetrated  this    design,  eveningof  the  13th  It  was  invested; 

and  did  not  permit  himself  to  be  and  alter  some  active  approaches 

diTerted  from  his  main  object.  The  of  the  British  in  the  course  of  the 

rear  guard  of  the  defeated  army  re-  night,  it  surrendered  on  the  14th, 

mained  In  some  strength  o\i  the  left  the  garrison  consisting  of  2506  of* 

of  the  Douro  during  the  t^th  and  ficers  and  privates :  there  was  like- 

29th  of  July  J   but  they  were  at-  wise  fouod  in  it  a  vast  quantity  of 

tacked,  and  compelled  to  join  the  military  stores.   **  It  is  impossible,*' 

main  body  near  Villa  Vanez,  aban-  observes    lord  Wellington  in    his 

doning  Valladolid.   As  soon  as  the  official   dispatch     announcing   his 

army  of  Portugal  had  been  thus  entry  into  Madrid, — •*  it  is  im[Jos- 

dnven  completely  from  the  Douro,  sible  to  describe  the  Joy  manifested 

lord  Wellington's    object  was    to  by  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid  upon 

prevent  a  junction  between  it  and  oar  arrival ;  and  I  hope  that  the 

the  army  of  the  centre :    while,  prevalence  of , the  same  sentiments 

tlierefore,  part  of  the  British  forces  of  detestation  of  the  French  yoke, 

continued  the  pursuit  of  tli^  army  and  of  a  strong  desire  to  secure  tlie 

of  Portugal,  lord  Wellington  him-  independence    of    their    country,' 

self,  at  the  head  of  the  remaining  which  first  induced  them  to  set  the 

ibrcet,    directed    his    movements  example  of  resistance  to  the  usurp-' 

against  Joseph   Bonaparte :    both  er,  will  induce  them  to  make  exer- 

the  French  armies  retired  as  the  tions  in  the  cause  of  th'^ir  country 

Britisli  advanced,  the  army  of  Por-  which  will  be  more  effxcacioas  than 

tugal  in  the  direaion  of  Burgos,  those  formerly  made." 

and  Joseph  Bonaparte  in  such  a  di-  Certiainly  the  British  army  and 

rection  as  plainly  proved  he  meant  the  British  nation  had  a  right  ta 

to  abandon  Madrid,  and  to  retire  ^  expect  that  the  Spaniards  would 

upon  Toledo  and  Aranjuez.     In  now  exert  themselves  :  their  capital 

Order,  however,  to  delay  the  ad-  had  been  again  put  into  their  pos- 

vance  of  the  British,  he  left  some  session— won  for  them  by  the  blood 

forces  in  the  pass  of  the  Guadara-  of   their    allies-^-while^  t.Sey  had 

ma;  these  forces  weie attacked  by  scarcely  yet  acted  or  suffered  in 

the    Portuguese,    who    succeeded  their  own  cause  with  any  degree 

■^nthout  difficulty  in  gaining   the  of  vigour,  perseverance,  or  success, 

pass:   yet  a  very  short  time   af-  What  had   been  thus  gained  for 

lei wards  these    same    Portuguese  them,  it  was  not  assuredly  too  m'uch 

troops,  when  ordered  to  attack  a  to  expect  that  they  would  use  their 

large  division  of  French  cavalry,  utmost  and  combined  endeavours 

Were  seized  with  an  unaccountable  to   presf^rve.      It   had  been  said, 

panic,  and  in  their  retreat  thre^  that  the  Spanish  nation  were  as  one 

the  troops  in  their  rear  into  disor-  man  in  their  detestation    of  the 

dcr.    It  is  however  but  justice  to  French,  and  in  their  love  of  their 

the  Portuguese  officers  to  mention,  own  individual  and  national  inde* 

that  on  this  occasion  they  behaved  pendence  ;''  and  yet,  when  had  such 

with  the  greatest  gallantry.     On  detesta'tion  and  such  love  been  so 

the  12th  of  August  the  left  division  utterly  without  visible  signs  or  cor- 

of  the  British  army  tgok  possession  responding  conduct  {    Britain  was 
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triQi^g  to  make  every  allowance  for 
the  degradation  that  their  nation- 
al character  had  suffered  during  a 
long  series  of  weak  monarchs  i  yet 
in  the  course  of  nearly  four  years  of 
terolutionary  warfare, energy  ought 
Co  have  l^een  infused  into  their  cha- 
racter;  their  talents  and  virtues, 
if  they  had  any,  ought  to  have 
emerged.     Britain  was  willing  to 
make  due  allowance  for  their  want 
of  i^ilitary  discipline  and  experi- 
ence, and  for  the  hostile  armies  by 
which  they   were    overwhelmed: 
but  in  four  years  discipline  and  ex- 
perience ought  to  have  been  ac- 
quired ;    and   British    troops  had 
proved  that  the  common  enemy 
"^snot  invincible : — they  had  done 
more— by  the  battle  of  8alamanca, 
they  bad  dispersed  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal armies  of  the  enemy,  and 
opened  a  field  for  the  exertions  of 
the  Spaniards  themselves. 

A  few  days  before  lord  Welling- 
ton enitered  Madrid,^  a  large  body 
of  troops  undier  general  Maitland 
aiTived  at  Alicant  from  Sicily  :  it 
wasexpected  that  their  arrival  would 
hasten  the  consummation  of  the 
plan  now  generally  thought'  to  be 
practicable,  that  by  keeping  Suchet 
and  Sonlt  in  check  in  the' south  of 
Spain,  these  generals  would  not  be 
able  to  advance  a^inst  lord  Wel- 
lington, and  thus  his  lordship  would 
have  ample  time  and  opportunity 
to  complete  his  operations  in 
the  north,  ^ut  before  general 
Maitland's  force  oould  be  effectual, 
it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be 
joined  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  un- 
fortunately, just  about  tlie  time  of 
its  landing,  the  Spanish  general 
O'Donnel  was  completely  defeated 
by  the  French  under  Harispe :  in 
consequence  of  this,  the  enemy  were 
enabled  to  block  general  Maitland 
up  in  Alicant.  'Hiis  army  during 
die  whole  of  the  campaign  was  ut- 


terly useless,  sdmetimes  from  ihi 
disasters  of  the  Spanish,  or  the  ob^ 
sdnacy  of  their  generals,  and  some- 
times  from  the  inexperience  and  in- 
activity of  its  own  commander;  9d 
that  it  continued  at  AlicaiU,  excit« 
ing  the  indignation  of  the  British  na- 
tion and  the  ridicule  of  the  enemy. 
The  first  fruit  of  the  victory  of 
Salamanca  was  the  restoration  of 
Madrid  to  the  Spaniards :   the  se- 
cond was  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Cadiz,      3oult,  who  commanded 
the  French   armies  in  Andalusia, 
and  upon  whose  position  •  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Seville  the  safety 
of  the  force  that  besieged  Cadiz  de- 
pended, thought  it  prudent,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca, and  of  the  advance  of  lord 
Wellington  to  Madrid,  to  malce 
preparations  for  evacuating    thdt 
part  of  Spain.     His  situation  was 
indeed  criucal ;    and    though  be 
was  undoubtedly  a  gevicral  of  very 
considerable  talents,  and  had  under 
him  a  numerous  army,  yet  he  was 
sensible    that^   only    quickness    of 
movement  could  extricate  him  from 
his  difficulties.    General  Hill  with 
a  large  British  force  was  on  the 
confines  of  Estremadura;  a  Spa- 
nisli  army  was  on  the  Niebla ;  and 
Ballasteros,  constantly  active,  and 
constantly  repairing  his  defeats  by 
,his  zeal,  perseverance,  and  activity, 
was  on  the  Ronda.     Besidel  these 
hostile  troops  with  which  Soult  wat 
in  a  manner  surrounded,  it  was  ne» 
cessary  for  him  either  to  keep  oped 
a  direct  and  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  lines  before  Cadiz,  or 
to  withdraw  tiie  forces  from  thd 
siege  of  that  city  altogether.    He 
was  not  long  in  determining  on  his 
plan :    before  he  moved,  iie  ad* 
di'essed  his  army  in  language  which 
for  its  sincerity  was  ratiier  unusual 
from  a  Frencn  general.      He  ac- 
knowledged that  ^  misfortunes  had 

.   bc&Uen 
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J'^yllea  the  imperial  cagl«^" — al-    the  French,  yet  they  bad  rendered 
^^aing  to  the  drfeat  of  Manpont's    their  abode  in  it  roost  destructive.-^ 
^Tu- '  ^^^  ^^  cheered  and  animat-    Such  was  the  picture  of  Spain  at 
^  wis  own  troop  with  the  belief,    this  time,  and  when  view^  (n  thia 
'^^  they  were  destined  to  avenge    light  it  was  certainly  most  flattering 
.  ^^  misfortunes.    After  this  ad-    and  promising.    But  it  is  necessary 
^^^>  Soalt  moved  in  such  a  man-    to  place  it  in  anodier  point  of  view, 
*  '^  ^5  indicated  an  intention  to  eva-    and  to  consider  the  forc^  whic^ 
sea^^  Andalusia  ;    and,  as  a  con-    the  enemy  still  possessed  in  the  pe- 
p^**nce  of  this   movement,    the    ninsula,  and  the  means  which  the 
j^^^h  troops  before  Cadiz  on  the     British  and  Spaniards  had  to  drivf 
jlyij    of  August  raised  the  siege  of    them  out  of  it.    The  view  we  hav^ 
t.  ^^ty.  just  taken  of  Spain  proves  that  the 

^  ^"ttiay  be  proper  to  state  tJie    French  had  not  yet  been  able  to  e/* 
^^Xiduion  of  Spain  at  this  moment:    feet  their  Burpose  :   it  proves,  that 
Oallicia,  Leon,  and  •the  Asturias    of  a  considerable  part; of  the  cpun* 
were  completely  freed  from  the  do-    try  they  had  no  possesstrniy  itttcl 
minion  and  the  jiresence   of  the    that  the  country  which  they  ^c» 
French:     the    ene^y  had  made    tually  possessed  ^^as  held  on  a  very 
^cb  movements  In  Biscay  for  th^    precarious  tenure.     But  this  view 
purpose  of  joining  the  remains  of    says  more  for  the  spirit  and  activity 
Marmont's  army,  as  indicated  the    of  the  guerillas  thafk  of  the  regular, 
plan  of  abandoning  that  province  :    army  of  Spain  |   and  we  have  r^ 
Madrid,  the  greater  part  of  New    peatedly  given  it  as  our  opinion, 
Castile,  and  La  Mancha,Jby  the  vie-    that  though  the  guerillas  may  be 
tory  of  lord  Wellington,  had  been    able  to  prevent  ine  French  from 
freed  from  the  yoke  of  oppression :     conquering  the  ^nini ul^  they  will 
§oult  was  evacuating  Andalusia :    never  be  able  to  drive  them  out  of 
the  French  still  retained  Murcia    it.     The  force  of  the  enemy,  even 
and  Valencia,  where  Suchet,  a  ge**    after  the  defeat  ^bich  they  suffered 
ner4l  o{  very  great  enterprise,  and    at  Salamanca,  may  be  estimated  at 
hitherto  of  very  great  success,  com-    1 30,000 :  these  troops  were  under 
manded  a   considerable    body  of    Qausel  (who  with  Caffarelli  had 
troops:    in  Navarre,  the  partisan    taken  the  command  of  the  wreck 
Mina  was  indefatigable  in  attack-    ofMarmont's  army),  Suchet, Soult, 
^ng  the  tntmy ;   he  harassed  them    and  Joseph  Bonaparte.     Hitherto 
continually ;  he  cut  off  their  strag-    the  Frenco  had  injured  their,  cause 

Elint  parties  and  their  provisions ;    by  their  armies  not  acting  together 
e  nad  even  in  more  tnan  one  in-    in  the  execution  of  one  plan  f  this 
«tance  penetrated  into  France,  car-    blunder  they  now  seemed  deter- 
ging into  the  country  of  the  ene-    mbed  to  avoid.     Soult,  in  evacu- 
'^y  Jesolation  and  terror :  Arragon    ating  Andalusia,  evidently  intended 
^ai  partly  freed  from  tlie  French,    to  press  forward  on  Madrid  ;  whik 
and  partly  occupied  by  them :  the    Marmont's  army,    now   collected 
Catjilans  were  distinguishing  them-    and  reinforced  by  troops  from  Bis- 
^ives  for  that  spirited  and  active    cay,  5cc.,  advanced  in  the  direction 
warfare  that  had  handed  down  the    of  Burgos :  lord  Wellington  they 
name  of  their  ancestors  witn  such    thus  hoped  would  be  placed  in  a 
hooojar ;  and  though  they  bad  not    critical  situation,  and  be  compelled 
been  abletofreetlieur  province  from    to  retire  from  Madrid  in  order  to 
1»12.  «A  attack 
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attack  or  watch  tlie  army  of  Mar*   possibrlitj  of  Madrid  aj^ia  falling 
zpont.      But   before    the    French    mto  their  hands  ought  not  to  havd 
could  execute  this  plan,  it  was  ne*    been  carefulljr  avoided, 
cessary  they  should  make  great  sa-        On  the  7th  of  September  lord 
orifices :    one    they    had    already    Wellhigton  arrived  at  Valladolid, 
made,  in  raising  the  siege  of  Cadiz,    and  on  the  lOih  he  moved  on  to 
As  soon  as  the  British  troops  in    Cigales ;    on    the    12th  he   esta- 
.this  city  were  set  free,  they  marched    blished    his  head-quarters  at  Tor. 
in  the  direction  of  Seville,  for  tlie    quemada.    The  French  army  re? 
purpose  of   harassing  Soult's  re-    tired    slowly  before    him,    being 
treat.     This  general  seems  to  have    never  more  than  two  leagues  in  ad- 
had  some  intention  of  defending    vance.      As  lord  Wellington  had 
and  preserving  Seville,  and  accord-    been  obliged  to  quit  Madrid  and 
ingly  he  left  his  rear  guard,  con-    return  to  the  north  of  Spain,  he 
sisting  of  about  3  or  4O00  men,  in    seemed  resolved  now  to  complete 
that  city  J   but  upon  the  approach     that  which  it  was  supposed  he  had 
of  the    British  from  Cadiz   they    completed  before — ^the  destruction, 
evacuated  it :   and  thus  the  capital    or  expulsion  from  the  p)enin5ula,  of 
of  Andalusia  was  restored  to  tlie     Marmont's    army  ;    he    therefore 
Spaniards,  pushed  on  in  pursuit  of  them  with 

In   consequence  of    Marmont's    as  much  celerity  as  possible.    They 
army    resuming    offensive    opera-  took  the  line  of  Burgos :   it  was 
tioiis,  lord   Wellington  judged  it    therefore  thought  necessary  to  re- 
proper  to  leave  Madrid  on  the  Isi    duce  that  place  before  the  pursuit 
of  September :  it  was  hoped,  bow-    of  the   enemy  was  followed  upt 
ever,  ihat  the  army  under  general    Soon  after    lord  Wellington  ad- 
Hill  would  be  suflScient  to  protect    vanced  into  the  north  o{  Spain,  he 
the  capital   from   any  force  that    was  joined  by. the  Gallic ian  array  j 
Soult  might  bring  against  it.  Lord    and. the  number  of  troops  that  ac- 
Welli;igton  had  been  blamed,  and    tually  joined  him,  compared  with 
with  some  appearance  of  reason,    the  strength  which  that  army  was 
for  continuing  inactive  in  Madrid    represented  to  he  of,  will  abimdant- 
for  such  a  length  of  time.    Froiri    )y  serve  to  point  out  how  little  re* 
his  lordship's  character   we  must    liance  can  be  placed  on  the  state- 
suppose,  that  though  he  was  not    ments  of  the  Spaniards  respecting^ 
engaged  in  military  operations,  he    the  condition  or  the  strength  of 
was  not  therefore  idle  ;  that  during    their  arniies.     The  Gallician  army 
bis  stay  in  the  capital  he  was  enli    was  always  represented  to  consist  of 
ployed  in  organizing  the  civil  af-    S0,000  men  ;  and  thes^  troops  were 
fairs  of  Spain,  and  in  endeavouring    said  to  be  well  disciplined,  well  pro- 
to  enable  die  Spaniards  to  draw  aU    yided  with  every  thing;  and  com* 
the  beneficial  effects  from  the  re-    manded  by  able  and  experiAiced 
storation  of  ^heir. capital  which  it     officers.     In  fact,  only  10,000  in- 
was  capable,  of  aflpording,     Bi)t  it    fantry  and  SCO  cavalrv  joined  lord 
may  be  questioned,  whether  all  at-    Wellington  ;  and  his  lordship  soon 
tention  to  civil  affairs  on  the  part    found  %at  he  had  been  deceived, 
oflord  Wellington  ought  not  to  have   -not  only  respecting  ih«  niimerical 
been  postponed  till  the  enemy  were    strength  of  this  army,  but  also  re- 
completely  driven  out  of  the  penin-    spectmg  the  efficiency  of  the  men 
sula  I  and  at  an^  rate«  whether  the    s^nd   o%cers.     The    situs^tion   of 
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5p?jn  vrns  new  again  crltJcal :    the 
French  had  succeeded  in  tljoir  plan 
so  far,  as  lo  have  ol-»ligcd  lord  Wel- 
lington to  quit  Madrid.      This  city 
^Ji%  indeed  not  left  uncovered,  as 
i;eneTai  Hill  on  the  Mth  of  iSep- 
tember  had   already  advanced  to 
Truxillo,  and  was  hastening  lo  its 
cefence :   but,  on  the  other  hand, 
^ouk  joined  by  Joseph  Bonaparte 
v/is  collecting  such  reinforcements 
2s  might  render  it  doubtful  whether 
>Iadrid  would  be  safe,  even  under 
tiie  protection    of   eencTal    Hill. 
Such  was  the  state  oftlie  centre  of 
i>pain  at  this  time;  nor  was  the  si- 
tuation of  the  north  in  reality  less 
critical :  the  remains  of  Marmonl's 
Jirmy,  though  collected  and.  rein- 
forced, were  not  able,  indeed,  to 
stand  before  lord  Wellington  ;  and 
tf  hh  lordship  couli  speedily  re- 
duce Borgos,   he   might   advance 
s^niinst  them,  and  <:om|^  them  to 
retreat  JCTcn  to  tlie  Pyrennecs  before 
^^j  could  resume  offensive  opera- 
tions.    But  every  tiling  depended 
«pon  the  fall  of  Burgos ;    and  to 
this  object,  therefore,  lord  VVeliing- 
ton  directed  his  attention  and  ef- 
forts. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  Mar- 
wont's  army,  about  20,000  strong, 
took  op  a  Tery  favourable  position 
'^  a  valley  througfa  which  lord 
^^'clMngton  must  pass,  in  order  to 
feach  Burgos:  on  the  fiiUowing 
^iiy  they  were  driven  from  it  to 
the  heights  close  to  the  city,  dir(High 
^^c\\  they  retired  in  the  course  of 
^*y  night.  Notiiing  now  prevented 
tiw  Bptish  commander  frdm  com- 
'n^ncing  his  operations  against 
Burgos ;  the  city  was  incapable  of 
<|cfence :  but  the  French  had  reiv 
<J«red  the  castle  very  strong ;  and 
thii  castle  effectually  commanded 
^e  neighbouring  river  and  roads* 
Besides  fortifying  the  castle,  the 
•aemy  hai-  strengtheoed  the  ad- 


joining hill   of  St.  Michael's  with 
out-woiks  :   these  it  was  necessary 
to  carry  before  tJie  fortress  coul^ 
be  reduced.     As  lord  Wellington 
was  anxious  to  lose  as  little  time  as 
possil>le  before  this  place,  he  or- 
derc^-l  the  our- works  on  the  hill  of 
Sr.  Michael's  to  be  stormed  :   these 
orders   were  executed   with   great 
bravery  aftd  success  :  but  as  it  was 
done  in  the  night.,  there  was  some 
mistake  and  confusion  in  the  ma- 
ncEUvres,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  British  loss  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed amounted  to  upwards  of  300 
men  ;  and  of  500  Frepch  who  were 
stationed   in  the  work?,  only  63 
were  taken.     The  capture  of  these 
works    enabled    lord    Wellington 
more  accurately  to  ascertain  the 
strength  of  the  ca&tle  of  Burgos  ; 
and  it  was  discovered  to  be  in  sucli 
a  ^tate  of  defence  as  threatened  a 
lonjy  and  formidable  resistance, 

Burgos,  which  long  continued  to 
enjoy  splendour  and  preeminence  as 
the  capital  of  Old  Castile,  has  for 
the  last  two  centuries^declined  from 
its  prosperity,  and  is  now  a  gloomy 
irregalar    town,    containing    only 
abot^c  8  or  9000  inhabitants.     It'is 
surrounded  by  mralls,  and  boilt  oa 
a  declivity.,  forming  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Arlanzon,  over  which 
>are  thrown  thn^e  ^t(Hie  bridges  con- 
necting the  town  with  the  pleasant 
suburb  of  La  Bcza.     On  the  brow 
of  the  adjacent  hili  stands  an  an- 
cient castle,  which  had  been  re-^ 
paired  and  strengthened  with  works 
by  the  French  ;  and  beyond  this  is 
another  sm^l  hill  called   St.  Mi- 
chael's,  whereon  a  horn-work  had 
•been  erected,  which  was  carried  by 
storm.    The  castle  is  a  lofty  square 
building  of   solid    masonry,    and 
commands  the  hill  of  St.  Michael's^ 
whicli  in  return  overlooks  the  outer 
defences  of  the  former.    Adjoining 
to  the  castle  is  a  church,  which  the 
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French  eonrerted  into  a  fort  t  and  Lord  Wdlinetoa    considered    hb 

both  these  are  included  within  three  loss,  as  one  of  the  greatest  import- 

distinct   lines  of  circumYallation,  ance  to  the  arniy»  and  to  his  ma- 

the  whole  forming  a  fortress  of  an  jesty's  senrice*      Notwithstanding 

oblong  figure.     All  these    three  the  success  of  these  sorties*  the  be- 

lines  It  was  necessary  successively  siegers  established  themselves  with* 

to  carry,  before  the  castle  cOuld  be  in  100  yards  of  the  enemy's  inte» 

taken.    After  getting  possession  of  rior    line*    and  effected  a  breach 

St.  MichaePs  nill»  our  engineers  in  another  part  of  the  same  linc^ 

directed  their  approaches  on   the  where  the  troops  establi^ed  thero- 

Tight,  and  erected  a  battery,  which  selves :  at  the  same  time,  mines 

commanded  the  outer  line  of  the  were  carrying   on  under  ground 

works  connecting  the  fortress  with  with  gteat  dispatch.     Thispromp- 

die  town.    This  line  was  escaladed  titude  and  energy,  joined  to  the 

on  tb^  night  of  the  22d»  at  two  recollection  of  whdt  the  British  had 

pointSy   by  a  British  and   Portu*  done  before  Ctudad  Rodrigo  and 

guese  detachment ;  the  fonner  of  Badajos»  led  the  nation  to  the  con* 

wh6m  advanced  so  far»  that  or.  the  fident  hope  that  they  should  soon 

failure  of  the  Portuguese  attack  it  hear  of  the  fall  of  Bura;os»  and  of 

was  not  without  great   difficulty  the  advance  of  lord  \^lltngton  ia 

Wfdidrawn.     The  commander  oif  pursuit  of  Marmont's  army, 

the  fortress  had  long  acted  under  On  the  1  Ith  of  Oct.  the  new  mine 

CafBurdliy  and  had  received  positive  which  had  been  formed  was  ezplod* 

orders  to  hold  out  to  the  last ;  the  ed,  the  breaches  were  immediately 

importance  of  the  postbeing  strong-  stormed  and    the  lines   escaladed 

ly  felt  by  both  parties.  Until  it  was  by  our  troops:  the  guards  and  the 

seduced,  the  French  army  might  re-  infantry  of  the  German  legion  soc- 

snain  safely  at  Briviesca,  a  walled  ceeded  so  far  as  to  enter  the  works ; 

city  only  six  leagues  distant*  and  but  they  were  unable  to  sustain  the 

separatM  from  Sie  plain  of  fiur*  hi^avy  fire  from  the  castle,  and  were 

gos  by  a  lofty  mountain ;  zx  the  cofhpelled  to  retire  with  die  loss  of 

next  stage  beyond  which,  on  the  about  100  men*    In  the  mean  time 

road  towards  France,  is  the  tre*  Souham,  who  had  taken  the  com* 

mendous  pass  of  Pancorbo,  secur-  mand  of  Marmont*s  army,  'was  ad- 

ingthe  approach  to  the  £bro.  vancing  in  very  considerable  force^ 

The  enterprise  and  determination  with  an  evident  intention  of  raisine 

of  the  governor  of  the  castle  of  Bur-  the  siege,  or  of  compelling  lord 

gos  were  soon  manifested  in  a  man-  Wellington  to  fight  at  a  disadvan- 

nerthat  proved  vevy  prejudicial  to  tago.    On  the  13th  the  enemy  at- 

tfae  operations  of  the  besiegters :  two  tacked  the  British  out-posts,   but 

sorties  weremade  on  the  head  of  the  were  repulsed}   and  on  the  19th 

sap,  between  the  interior  and  ex*  the  whole  French  army  came  up 

tenor  lines  $  s^nd  in  each  of  these  close  to  Burgos.    This  movement 

forties  the  British  works  were  ma-  of  the  army  under  Souham  was 

Cerially  tnjttrec).    In  the  last  sortie,  made  in  consequence  of  the  plan 

which  tookplaceatthreeinthemom-  which  Soult  had  formed  for  segain- 

ing  of  the  8th  of  October,  major  ing  possession  of  Madrid.  On  the 
Cooks,  field  officer  s^f  the  trencbi^  Slst  of  October  lord  WdBngton 
waB  killed  in  the  act  of  rallying  toe    received  informarion  from  general 

troops  who  IhuI  been  dnven  in.  HiU,  Chat  tbe  enemr  under  Soult 

^  and 
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iAj  Sachet  had   approached  the  Wellington  to  cany  on  the  siege  of 

p>aes  m  such  superior  forccy  as  to  Burgos,  and  defend  himself  against 

Ttaderk  prudent  to  evacuate  Ma-  the  French  army  under  Souham^at 

<]nd :  in  order  to  support  gen.  Hill,  the  same  time;  and  therefore  they 

his  lordsliip  broke  up  from  before  had  sent  up  reinforcements  to  him. 

Sitigos,   and  retired  towards  the  But,  in  conformity  to  their  usual 

BoivofeUoiwed  close  by  the  French  plan,   these    reinforcements   were 

n  under  So^ham*    On  the  23d  sent  out  by  piece-meal,  and  too  late 

ritjsh  had  approached  Valla^  to  be  of  any  senrice  i  for  a  consi« 

dolidy  when  then;  was  a' very  severe  derable  part  of  them  which  had 

afiairin  the  neighbourhood  of  Tor^  been  landed  at  Corunna,  and  had 

qneaiada^     the   contest  lasted    a  begun  their  march  towards  Buxgosy 

coosfderable  time*  and  with  various  were  compelled  to  return  to  the 

soccess,   till    the  German   l^ion  former  places    in  consequence  of 

coming  in  contact  with  the  French  the  raisine;  of  Che  siege  of  the  latter 

Kpulsed  them  with  very  great  loss.  city»   and  of  the  advance  of  die 

At  this  period  Souk*s  corps  was  French, 

estimated  at  45^000  men  ;  Joseph  Bitter  and  dreadful  was  the  dis- 

Boaaparte's  at   12,000 ;  and  Su-  appointment  of  the  British  natioh» 

chet'sat  15»000 :  but  as  it  was  ne-  when  they  learnt  that  the  capital  of 

cessary  to  keep  a  strong  force  in  Spain  was  again  in  the  hands  of  the 

Valencia  and  Murcia*    the  army  enemy;  that  the  siese  of  Burgos 

when  advanced  under  Souk  against  was  raised^  and  that  me  hero  of  Sa- 

Madrid  probably  did  not  exceed  bmanca  was  oUtged  to  act  on  the 

•^^000  meiu     Souham,  who  was  defensive,  and  was  actually  pursued 

following    lord   Wellington,    had  by  that  army  which  he  had  beaten, 

d^t  55,000   effective    men,    of  Blame  was  thrown  on  ministers  by 

^om  about  SOOO  were  cavalry,  most  people,  and  on  loi^  Wellmg- 

With  respect  to  the  British,  about  ton  by  a  few :  it  was  said  that  the 

18^000  meuy  consisting  of  the  1st,  war   in    the  peninsula  had  been 

^,  6tb,  and  7th  divisions,  were  starved ;  that  a  miserable  cBCoaomy 

vith  lord  Wellington :  besides  these  had  prevented  us  from  reaping  the 

kittfh   troops,   nis  lord^p    had  fruits  of  the  victory  of  Salamanca } 

vith   him    two    Portuguese  bri*  that  if  10,000  men  had  been  seat 

Radcs^  and.a  few  Spanislf  troops :  out  to  reinforce  lord  WeUington's 

(he  whole  of  the   British  cavalry  army  immediately  after  that  vie- 

wm  also   with  him,  except   one  tory,  when  the  whole  mechanism 

brigade  of  English  dragoons,  the  of  die  French  military  government 

German  hussars,  a  heavy  brigade,  in  Spain  was  unhineed,  that  me* 

3nd  a  Portuguese  brigade,  amount-  <^anism  could  never  have  been  re- 

i<i<  altogether  to  2000  men,  who  paired}— whereais  the  army  of  Mar- 

wetc  with  sir  Rowland  Hill.     This  mont,  driven  to  the  very  banks  of 

general  had  under  him  about  20,000  theEbro,  had  there  doubled  his 

*&ctive  British,  consisting  of  the  numbers  by  reinforcements  from 

^  3d,  and 4ch divisions, besides  a  France;  and  Soult,  who  in  conse- 

Wgt  corps  ufPortugtie9e,and  about  quence  of  that  victory    had  been 

^(M  Spaniards  who  had  accom*  >cpmpelled  to  evacuate  Andalusiat, 

Jpeiued  colonel  Skerret  from  Seville,  w^  now  in  a  state  to  pursue  sen. 

the  foitish  ministry  were  aware  Hill,  «fter  havine  retaken  Ma&d. 

iN  it  would  be  impossible,  for  lord  Wtth  respect  to  £e  conduct  of  lord 
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Wellington;    it  was  said  that  his 
delay  at  Madrid  hiid  given  time  aivl 
opportunity  for  the  enemy  to  rc- 
cruie  their  armies,   and  to  dhgest 
their  phms ;  and  that  he  hiid  not 
displayed  his  usual  prudence  aird 
circun^spection  in  conducting  the 
siege  of  Burgos :  he  had  formed  a 
very    erroneous    esthnate    of    ks 
strength  ;  and  relying-  on  thh  esti- 
znate«  he  had  attempted  to  take  it- 
bsfore  Kis  h^^yj  artillery  had  come 
up : — ^when  he   was  made  sensible 
that  it  was  mttch  stronger  Ann  he 
had  conjectured,  he  endeavoured 
ixy  make  up  for  his  want  of  artillery, 
by  the  gallantry  of  his  troops  ;  thus 
sacriiicing  many  Taluabfo  lives,  and 
v/eakening  his  army,    already  in- 
adequate to*  cope  with  the  force  that 
was  marching  against  them,  lliere 
is  some  truth  in  th'esc  remarks  ;  but 
the  principal  caur>e  of  this  adveirse 
tnm  of  affairs  s^ems  to  have  rested 
with  ministers:  if  ever  there  was  a 
period  when  tlie  whole  disposable 
force  of  the  British  empire  might 
have  been  pHt  forth,  in  the  cat) se  of 
Sp'ain,  w'rtb  airy  prospect  of  perma- 
nent and  decisive  success,  it  was  hn- 
mediately  after  the  batilc  of  Sala- 
niarxa,  when  not  only  was  the  prin- 
cipal army  of  Fnince  dispirited  and 
dispersed,  but  liie  plans  of  ihe  ene- 
my must  have  been  entirely  broken 
through :    if    at    this    time    lord 
Wellington  had  had  the  command 
of  such  a  numerous  army  as  \vr)i7ld 
have  enabled  him  at  once  lo  h;ive 
pursued  the  beaten  enemy  to  com- 
plete destruction,  c^r  till  they  had 
crossed  the  Pyi*cnnees,  and  to  have 
advanced  and   taLen  possession  of 
Madrid,  the  French  forces  in  the 
^fruih  of    Spain   must  have  been 
placed  in  a  most  perilous  situation* 
The  grand  object  of  our  ministers, 
while  they  think  proper  to  continue 
the  war'' in  Spain,  ought  to  be  to 
lOuse  the  Spanish  people  and  go- 


vernment ;  to  convince  them  that 
Britain  is  superior  to  France,  not 
only  in  the  field  of  battle,  but  in 
conducting  a  whok  campaign.  I^ut . 
these  obj,ects  cannot  be  secured,  if 
oar  successes  are  but  temporary,  if 
the  Spaniards  cannot  depend  upon 
our  keeping  what  we  gain.  Ashas 
been  already  remarked,  this  was  of 
most   material  consequence  as  rt 
respected  the  capital  of  Spajn :  if 
rescuing  it  from  the  French  had  a 
tendency  to  rouse  and  encourage 
tlie  Spaniard*,  assureiily  permiuing 
it  to  iall  ;^in  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  must  have  depressed  their 
hopes  of  success,  and  their  conH* 
dence  inBritain^much  lower  than  it . 
had  been  before  lord  Wellington 
entered  Madrid.  Lord  Wellington, 
in  his  official  dispatch,    after  an- 
ncnincing  that  he  had  raised  the 
siege  of  Burgos,  expresses  his  dis- 
appointment m  very  plain  language. 
«*  1  felt  severely  the  sacrifice  I  was 
thereby  obliged  to  make  :"  m  an- 
other place  he  mentions  his   •'  li- 
mited means,"  iniimating  that,  if 
his  force  had  been  larger,  he'should 
not  have  been  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege.  During  the  retreat  which 
his  Icrdihip  thus  reluctantly  com- 
menced, the  British  army  displayed 
k&  wofited  steadiness  and  bravery ', 
the  French  pressing  elose  upon  it, 
and  at  one  trme  with  such  superior 
force  as  to  oblige  one  part  of  the 
liritiih  army  to  change  its  route. 
On  the  27th  of  October  the  British 
Were  posted  on  tl)c  left  of  the  PiiU- 
erga,    and  on  the  same  day    t{)e 
French    crossed  the  Carrion   and 
formed  their  army  on  the  beighu 
opposite  to  the  British  posirion.  On 
the  following  day  they  endeavoured 
to  gain  possession  of  the  bridges, 
with  such  superior  fc  rce,that  it  was 
judged  prudent  to  blow  up  one  of 
them,  and  break  up  from  the  Piiu- 
erga  and  cross  the  Douro  ;  which 

wa& 
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was  effected  With  little  loss.  The  that  object:  but  on  reconiioitring 
enemy  still  pressed  hard  on  the  their  position  more  closely  and  at- 
Britiih»  Lord  Wellington  had  given  tentively,  he  found  it  very  strong, 
orders  for  a  Gerihan  regiment  to  both  by  nature  and  art,  and  he  od- 
take  post  on  the  ruins  of  the  bridge  served  at  the  same  time  that  their 
of  Tordesillas,  but  this  regiment  cavalry  was  mcrving  in  such  A  dl- 
was  obliged  to  give  way.  No  *tlme  rection  as  threatened  to  cut  oflF  his 
was  now  to  be  lost,  the  enemy's  communication  with  Ciudad  Ro- 
whole  army  was  in  march  towards  drigo  :  on  this  place,  therefore, 
Tordesillas.  Lord  Wellington,  in  his  lordship  marched,  crossing  the 
this  crisis,  resolved  to  occupy  some  Zungueil  in  three  columns,  and 
heights  between  Rueda  and  Tor-  passmg  the  enemy's  left  flank, 
desillas,  and  opposite  the  ruins  of  During  this  movement  gen.  '  sir 
the  bridge.  While  lord  Wellington  Edward. Paget  wfcr  taken  prisoner : 
was  retreating  io  tliis  direction,  he  he  commanded  the  centre  column ; 
had  sent  orders  to  gen.  Hill  to  break  and  the  roads  having  been  much 
up  from  hts  position  on  the  Jacama  injured  by  the  heavy  and  continual 
on  the  29th  of  October,  and  to  ar-  rains,  there  was  an  interval  between 
rive  on  the  Adaga  by  the  3d  or  4th  the  5{h  and  7th divisions  of  infantry. 
of  November :  these  orders  were  ;Sir  Edward  rode  to  the  rear  ulone 
punctually  obejed,  and  on  the  5th  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  inter- 
the  two  British  armies  joined  at  val,  and,  missing  his  road,  fell  into 
Rueda*  Nothing  now  prevented  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
the  junction  of  Soult  and  Souham;  While  the  French  were  thiis 
and  accordingly  having  'effected  pressing  upon  the  British  army, 
this,  they  directed  their  movements  and  depriving  tliem  of  paur  of 
in  such  a  manner  as  they  hoped  the  fruits  of  the  victory  of  Sala- 
would  enable  theni  to  turn  the  manca>  the  Spaniards  weret)f  lii- 
flanks  ortord  Wellington's  army  :  tie  service.  The  Spanish  govem- 
for  this  purpose  their  main  body  ment  indeed  bad  appointed  lord 
advanced  to  Toro  and'Zamaniy  to  Wellington  generalissimo  of  their 
turn  the  left  flank,  an<l  Sou^lt  forces,  and  in  this  capacity  his 
inarched  en  Avila  to  turn  the  right,  lof  dship  had  suggested  the  pro* 
Inconsequence  of  these  movements,  priety  of  Ballasteros  marching  his 
lord  Wellington  put  his  whole  force  troops  into  La  Mancha,  and  hang- 
in  motion*  and  retired  on  Sala*  inguponthe  enemy's  left  flank.  Had 
manca :  his  lordship  hoped  (hat  he  this  been  done,  in  all  probability 
should  be  able  to  maintain  the  tlie  fortune  of  the  war  would  have 
itrong  heights  of  St.  Christophal,  been  changed :— >at  any  rate,  had 
in  front  ofthat  city  i  but  the  united  Ballasteros  obeyed  these  directions, 
armies  of  Soult  and  Souham  were  the  British  force,  whicB  had  come 
so  very  superior*  and  pressed  on  from  Sicily,  and  which  was  still  in- 
him  so  hard,  that  he  was  obliged  actively  cooped  up  in  Alicant,niight 
to  evacuate  it,  and  to  continue  his  have  been  sec  tree,  and  acted  in 
i^treat.  unison  with  lord  Wellington.  But 
At  this  time  the  French  were  Ballasteros  positively  refused  to 
posted  at  Alba*  and  lord  Welling-  obey  the  orders  which  were  sent  to 
ton,  thinkings  they  might  be  at-  him,  o.r  to  acknowledge  lord  Wel- 
tacked  with  advantage,  made  pre-  lingtori  as  his  commanding  officer, 
paratioQs    and    movements    yflth,  or  as  generalissimo  of  the  Spanish 
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forces :  be  complained  in  bitter  and  or  to  compel  him  10  fight  under  dif- 

indiffnant  termfr— that  after  hay*  advantageous  circumstances:,  the 

la^  Drought  his  army  into  a  state  British  general  discovered  that  l|is 

ercomparatiTely  good  discipliney-—  talents  were  equal  to  what  necessity 

after   having  much  increased  !ts  now  required  of  him  ;  and  though 

numbersy — and  after  having  been  die  weather  was  dreadfnU  and  ftom 

indefatigable  and  often  successful  this  causeitwas  computed  that  more 

in  his  attacks  on  the  enemy^  he  suffering  was  endured  by  the  army 

'iKould  now  be  deprived  of  his  com-  than  during  the  retreat  of  sir  John 

mandy  and  placed  under  the  orders  M(»ore»  yet  there  was  no  disorder 

of  a  foreigner.     Of  Batlast^-os^s  or  confusion ;    nothing   was  los^» 

Eatriotism  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  nor  could  Ae  enemy  t>oast  of  4 
ut|  like  too  many  of  the  Spanish  single  trophy, 
generals  and  nobler,  there  was  'At  the  close  of  this  campaigtS 
something  in  his  feelings  and  mind  which  began  widi  such  splendour* 
superior  to  the  love  of  his  country :  which  held  out  such  flattering  ex- 
lie  permitted  a  mean  jealousy  to  pecutioni,  and  which  terminated 
ranlcle  in  his  bosom  ;  he  preferred  without  any  other  substantial  be- 
seeing  his  country  dek>latedt  per-  liefit  but.  the  capture  of  Ciudad 
Kaps  subdued  by  the  French,  to  Rodrigo  and  Badajosy  It  may 
seeing  it  liberated^  if  that  liberation  not  be  iihproper  to  take  a  view  df 
were  to  be  effected  by  a  foreign  the  forces  of  tne  contending  parties 
power.  The  Spaniards  either  were  since  (heir  numbers  wete  increased 
not  able,  or  knew  not  hoiv,  to  ef-  on  both  sides  subseqliently  to  tb^ 
feet  their  own  deliverance;  for  up-  lastestimate  which  we  gave  of  them, 
wards  of  four  years  they  had  been  and  they  were  likewise  now  dffier- 
struggling  against  the  French,  and  ently  disposed.  Ezdusively  of  the 
wooia  have  been  repeatedly  over-  armies  which  were  wholly'  occu- 
. whelmed,  had  it  not  been  for  Bri-  pied  by  the  desultory  vmf^tre  of' 
tls^co-operation— if  co-operation  it  the  Spaniards,  viz.  those  of  Caf- 
may  be  called,  where  the  British  farelli,  Decaen,  &c.  in  Biscay,  Na- 
did  every  thing,  and  the  Spaniards,  tarfe,  Arragon,  and  ' Catalonia, 
if  active,  were  as  frequently  active  to  the  French  forces  opposed  to  the 
no  purpose,  or  even  to  the  injury  of  English  were  about  l(H-,000  men ; 
their  cause,  as  to  its  benefit.  Yet,  of  these  7^fiOO  infantry  arid  10,000 
notwithstanding  this,  and  notwith*  cavalry  were  under  the  command 
iuanding  they  witnessed  what  the  of  Soult,  who  directed  tHe  armies 
Portuguese  troops  had  been  made  which  were  formerly  under  Joseph 
•  under  British  officers,  they  refused  Bonaparte  afid  Souham.  Sucbet, 
to  follow  their  example  ;  and  the  iii  tlie  south  ojf  Spain,  still  retained 
conduct  of  Ballasteros,  though  ceh*  with  him  18,000  infantry  and  4000 
sured  and  punished  by  the  goverii-  eavalry.  Opposed  to  these  were^  at ' 
ment,  was  applauded  by  many  the  utmost,  66fiO0  British,  Ger- 
leading  men,  and  his  fate  pitted.  man,  ^nd  Portuguese.  Lord  Wel« 
Lord  Wellington  continued  to  te-  lington  and  general.  Hill  had  nn- 
tire  before  the  etiemy  till  he  arrived  der  them  31,000  British  and  Ger- 
at  the  place  from  whidi  he  had  mans,  vis.  27*000  ^nfahtry  atd 
commenced  the  campaign  at.  the  4000  cavalry :  besides  these,  there 
beginning  of  the  vear.  In  vain  did  were  with  those  generals  21,060 
Doult  attempt  to  narass  hb  retreat,  Portuguese,  making  np  then:  army 

52,000: 
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52,000:  at  the  close  of  the  cam-  attcfotion  <iould  not  retti(lve.     Sd 

pajgn,  reinforcements  were  coming  necessary  is  influence  considered  at 

to  lord  Wellington  from  Great's!  i-  the  fountain-head  of  govemmenC» 

tunand  Sicily,  which  would  increase  tliat  all  regard  to  the  public  service 

his  army  to   nearly  60,000  men.  or  benefit  is  frequently  abandoned; 

The  BntisH  army,  which  had  been  for  the  sake  of  securing  or  extend- 

so  long  blocked  up  at  Alicant*  was  ing  it ;  and  persons  were  appoint- 

placed  under  the  command  of  ge-  ed  to    the    commissariatt     under 

neral  Clinton,  and  war  calculated  the  operation' ^f  this   disgraceful 

at  about  6000  men.  Of  the  French  cause,  by  no  means  qualified  to  foW 

army,alarffe  proportion  were  very  fil  the  duties  of  tVii*  situation^  in 
young,  being  of  the  last  class  of.  respect  either  of  talents,  experience, 

conscripts ;    among   the   prisoners  or  knowledge.  In  the  second  place, 

taken  were  boys  of  sixteen  years  the   English  commissariat,  were  tC 

of  age.    With  respect  to  the  equip-  formed  on  the  most  perfect  plan, 

ment  of  the  opposing  armies,  the  and  constantly  and  completely  fiUed 

French  were  much  superior  in  point  by  persons  who  were  both  willing 

of  artillery.    Soult  alone  had  180  and  able  to  carry  that  plan  into 

pieces  of  cannon  with  him.  In  point  regular  and  full  execution,  could 

of  cavalry,  the  French  were  un-  never  be  so  efficient  as  a  French 

doubtedly  numerically  superior  to  commissariat :  the  English  have  too 

die  British ;  but  the  British  cavaU  many  scruples  about  them :  they 

ry  were  as  certainly   individually  hesitate  and  doubt,  and  feel  oualms 

supenor  to  the  French.    So  far  as  of  conscience  when  they  should  act; 

rejparded  the  provisions  of  the  ar-  they  beg  the  inhabitants  to  supply 

mies,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  them  with  provisions,  when  they 

thongh  in  the  country  of  an  ally,  should  seize  them  ;  and  thus  they 

the  British  found  much  more  dif-  are  not  only  imposed  upon,   but 

Scnlty  in  obtaining  full  and  regular  they  are  unable  to  procure  the  ne* 

supplies  than  the  French  did.  This  cessary  supplies  in  time.     While 

arose  from  two  causes :  in  the  first  war  exists,  it  ought  to  be  conducted 

place,    the    commissariat    of   the  inthatmannerwnichwillensuresue- 

French  is  on  a  better  footing,  there  cess ;  for  this  is  obviously  the  only 

is  more  plan  and  arrangement  in  it,  method  by  which  it  can  be  termi- 

ts  well  as  more  experience  and  acti*  nated,  and  the  blessings  of  a  safe 

vity,  than  in  the  Britibh,     It  may  and  honourable  peace  restored  t  it 

be  admitted,  that  by  the  exertions  is  therefore  a  blind  and  paltry  hu- 

and  suggestions  of  lord  Wellington  maility,  which  would  shrink  at  the 

the  British  commissuriat  had  been  commission  of  some  violence,  if  by 

much  improved  :  new  regulations  that  violence  much  greater  cruelty 

of  essential  necessity  and  service  and  misery  could  be  avoided  or 

had  been  introduced.     Indeed,  on  shortened.      Let  us  contrast  the 

its  old  footing,  it  would  have  been  conduct  of  the  French  and  Briti&h 

absolutely  impossible  that  the  mili*  iii  the  peninsula,   with  respect  to 

tary  operations  of  the  peninsula  the  mode  in  which  they  obtained 

should  have  been  carried  on  even  supplies  from  the  country.     The 

on  a  small  scale,  and  for  a  short  French  at  once,  with  the  utmost 

period  of  time ;  but  then  there  were  promptitude,  took  what  they  want* 

soxne  radical  faults  in  the  commis-  ed,  and  paid  for  it  at  their  own 

serial,  which  all  lord  Wellington's  price :    the    inhabitants^  knowing 

this 
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<his»  did  not  attempt  to  deny  or  placed  in  Ciudad  Rodrigo,    and 

conceal  what  they  had  ;  thejr  knew  near  iL     This  important  fortress 

it  would  be  of  no  avail ;  that»  in  was  also  guarded  by  Murillo's  bri- 

fact,  they  would  be  thus  injuring  gade,  and  by  a  body  of  cavalry 

theq;iselves»   since  they  would,  in  under  Penne  Villamur.    The  Bii* 

'  tlii«  casQ,  obtain  no  payment  for  tish  ministry,  in  order  to  reinforce 

what  was  taken  from  them.    The  lord  Wellington,  had   sent  out  the 

English,  fightirfg  in  the  en  use  of  life  guards, — a  body  of  men,  it 

Spain,  naturally  t^^lieved  that  the  would  have  been  supposed,  by  no 

Spaniards  would  cheerfully  contri'^  means  fit  for  active  service,  espe* 

bute  to  the  support  of  their  army  ;  cially  in  such  a  country  as  the  pe- 

ihey  thjerefore  contented  themselves  ninsula,  where  gicat  hardships  were 

with  askino^  for  supplies,  and  p:iid  to  be  undergone,    supported    by 

liberally  lor  them :  but  the  Spa-  very  spare  diet :  this  remark  is  at 

ntards,  though   very  willing  that  least  us  applicable  to  the  horses  as 

we  should,  fignt  for  them,  and  very  the  men.  However,  they  were  sent, 

anxious  to  get  rid  of  tlie  French,  either  because  tliey  ^ere  thought 

were  not  equally  disposed  to  assist  fit  for  die  service,  or  beciiuse  there 

the  cause  of  their  own  battles,  or  were  no  other  forces  tliat  could  be 

to  contribute  to  their  own  deliver-  spared.     At  the  close  of  the  ycat 

ance,  if  sacrifices  were  required  of  they  had  not  joined  lord  Wellington, 

them*    The  consequence  was,  that  though  they  had  arrived  in  Portu- 

in  every  campaign  that  the  British  gal ;  and  having  been  sent  at  such 

have  hitlierto  fought  in  the  penin-  tin  unfavourable  season,  hoth  men 

sula,  the  French  arihy  has  been,  on  and  horses  had  suffered  very  much 

the  whole,  well  supplied,  while  the  during  the  voyage. 
British  has    been  generally  short        Such  was  the  relative  state  of  the 

of  supplies.  hostile  forces   in  the  peninsula  at 

But  we  have  been  drav^n  away  the  close  of  the  year  1812:  and 

by  this  subject  from  the  main  pur-  from  this  account  it  will   be   per- 

pose  of  our  present  sketch,  wh*ch  ceived  that  the  Frer^ch  had  still  a 

was  to    exhibit    the    comparative  very  formidable  force,  and  were  in 

force  and  the  situation  of  the  con-  fact  much  superior  tp  the    allies : 

tending  armies  in  the  peninsula  at  there  were  other  circumstances,  too, 

the  close  of  the  year  1812.     We  which  either  rendered  their  situation 

have   already    noticed    the    main  better,  or  lord  Wellington's  worse, 

armies  ;    but  there  are  others  to  In  the  first  place,  the  whole  plan 

which  we  must  pay  some  attention,  of  the  war  seemed   to  have   been 

in  order  to  render  our  statement  changed  on  the  part  of  the  French, 

correct.  .  In  our  former  volumes,  we   have 

The  army  of  Gallicia,  which,  to  frequently  remarked  on  the  con- 
the  number  of  about  10,000  men,  trast  exhibited  by  the  plan  which 
we  noticed  *as  having  joined  lord  Bonaparte  followed  in  Spain,  and 
Wellington,  separated  from  hrm  the  plan  on  which  he  conducted 
.when  active  operations  ceased,  and  his  military  operations  in  other 
marched  into  the  province  fiom  parts  of  Europe.  The  distinguish- 
v/hich  it  takes  its  name,  where  ic  ing  characteristic  in  all  the  mi- 
went  into  winter-quarters.  A  Spa-  litary  plans  where  he  himself  hud 
rish  division,  under  the  command  been  engaged  in  their  execution, 
^(   don    Carlos    d'Espagne,    was  was  simplicity,    and    the   sumin^;^ 

with 
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with  all  KIs  force  at  one  object ;  that 
object,  indeed,  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, the  attainment  of  which 
brought  with  it  all  other  minor  ob- 
jects. But  in  Spain  his  forces  were 
divided   and     scattered :     it    was 
abundantly  obvious,  that  till  the 
£ngh'sh  w«re  decidedly  beaten  and 
driven  out  of    the  peninsula,    he 
could  hot  expect  to  obtain  what  he 
desired ;  and  yet,  instead  of  bear- 
ing down  with  all  his  forces  against 
the   British  army,    he  never  met 
them  with  a  much  superior  force, 
bat  directed  part  of  his  attention 
vd  means  against  them,  aiid  part 
against  the  Spaniards,  who  must 
have  fallen  if  the  British  had  been 
nibdued.     This  plan  was  acted  on, 
till  Soolt  took  t^e    command  in 
Spain :  he  immediately  abandoned 
it,  and  bore  down  widi  all  the  dis- 
posable   force  against  lord  Wei-* 
lington,  fortunately  without   suc- 
cess as  to  his  main  object :  but  the 
excellence  of  this  new  plan   was 
clearly  shown,  by  his  being  enabled, 
when  acting  according  to  it,  to  strip 
lord  Wellington  of  nearly  all  his 
conquests,  and  to  compel  him  to 
retire  to  the  borders  of  Pprtu^. 
}n  the  second  place,  lord  WcUing- 
ton  was  exceedingly  pei^lexed  and 
harassed  for  want  of   money:  at 
the  close  of  the  campaign,  his  ar- 
mj  was  above  five  months  in  iarrear 
of  pay  ;  and  all  he  could  raise  in 
Madrid,  even  on  the  condition  of 
repayinjj  it  in  a  month,  was  20,000/- 
Moncy  is  justly  regarded  as  the  si- 
new of  war ;  and  in  the  peninsula 
it  must  be  so  in  an  especial  manner. 
The  arrcar  of  pay  due  to  the  army 


wascomparativdy  of  little  moment ; 
while  they  were  so  busily  employed 
marching  and  fighting,they  had  not 
much  occasion  for  money  :  but  for 
the  purchase  of  provisions,  especi- 
ally with  an  inadequate  commissa-* 
riat,  a  supply  of  money  is  indis- 
pensable. 

Such  was  tl>e  state  of.  the  penin- 
sula at  the  close  of  the  year  ;  for 
upwards  of  four  years  it  had  been 
the  scene  of  warfare,  and  that 
warfare  did  not  appear  to  be  ap- 
proaching to  a  termination.  Tiie 
Spanish  government  learnt  no  wis« 
dom  by  experience  ;  they  displayed 
no  energy  in  their  councils ;  their 
time  was  occupied  in  frivolous  de- 
bates, or  in  drawing  up  addresses 
to  the  people  and  the  army,  the 
sentimentsand  tone  of  which  foimed 
a  striking  contrast  to  tlieir  suspi- 
cious or  lukewarm  conduct.  The 
Spanish  generals  succeeded  one  aR« 
other  in  the  command  of  the  trifling 
sirmies  which  Spain  had  on  foot, 
without  improving  tlie  discipline  of 
those  armies:  in  short,  no  talent 
arose  equal  to  the  situation,  or  the 
salvation  of  the  country  ;  nor  was 
any  activity  displayed,  except  by  the 
guerillas.  Had  it  not  been  for 
them  and  the  British,  the  peninsu- 
la must  long  since  have  fallen  un« 
der  tile  French  yoke.  As  it  is,  the 
revolution  tliere  aifords  the  singu- 
lar but  melancholy  sight  of  a  na- 
tion fighting  in  defence  of  their  in- 
dependence, without  any  of  those 
high  qualitiesof  mihd  or  soul  which 
will  enable  them  either  to  obtain 
that  independence,  or  fully  to  value 
and  relish  it  if  it  were  obtained. 
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CHAPTER  XITL 

Remarks  §n  jbe  Nature  ^  Bonapart^*  AnAlikm    Oripm  of  hit  Hairtd  to  tint 

'  Coitntry-^HU  DiArt  of  Power  has  for  its  Oljed  the  DestmctioH  f£  Srstmm 
"^TMs  kd  him  to  invade  Sfm — Md  was  the  Occasum  of  hit  ff^ar  «nll4 
Russia — His  Compiaintt  agaimst  Russia  '  ■  that  ^  had  ahaudoned  the  Cotid^' 

'  n^Mtat  Syttem^'^bat  she  had  ii^ured  the  Comwieree  of  Fratue^-^tbat  she  had 
threat^tucd  the  Duchy  of  H^orsaw'^-^uid  that  she  Lad  protested  agathst  his 
Occupation  of  Qldefd^urgh-^tmous  Reasons  hy  which  he  jotted  tUt  Uui 
Meeuure — Correspondence  between  Ac  French  Minitter  and  the  Russian  Ano^ 
hatsador  on  these  Fotuts^-^Rmsia  expects  H^ar  to  early  as  1811— -^Ker  Pre* 

'  parations  for  k  at  that  Time-'^Preparations  of  Franee-'^he  SituaAm  and 
Means  of  the  two  Powers  contratted-^haractcr  of  the  Russian  SoUery 
MMmtaj^es  and  Disadoatitages  of  the  two  Nationt  in  the  i^^proadnng  Com 
test'^Commencement  of  HotHlities* 


AMBITION  IS  not  always  an  without  any  obiect  beyond  tCy 

nhiinate  pateion  in  the  human  now  quickened  by  the  hope^  that» 

breait :  it  sometimes  happens  that  if  it  could  be  iumUed»  die  nation 

this  passion  is  merely  the  mean  to  which  had  set  hersdf  against  his 

an  object  beyond  the  mere  posses*  plansy  and  whidi  had  thus  routedl 

«oii  of  p'>weF«    This  is  well  and  bis  indignation,  would  be  destroyed* 

fuUy  illustrated  in  the  character  Hence  ne  had  a  double  motive  for 

and  career  of  Bonaparte.    At  first  his  antipathy  againsc  Great  Britara  s 

perhs^s  he  was  desirous  to  extend  she  not  only  appeared  unconqoer* 

nis  power,  widiiout  any  clear  or  de-  able  hersetf,  but  she  widied  to  pre^ 

fined  object  in  Tiew :   this  de«re  serve  the  independence  of  Enropew 

was  opposed  with  more  pertinaeitys  If  we  consider  the  diaracter  of 

nnJ  success  by  Great  Britain  than  Bonaparte  in  this  light;  as  indtadl^ 

by  any  other  nation ;  she  not  only  by  the  hope  oT  destroying  Great 

fed  but  stimalmed  the  resistance  S^tain,  to  almost  aU  his  ads  of 

of  the  continent;   when  the  war  oppression  on  the  continemi  wtt 

would  odierwtse  bare  languished  shall  understand  it  most  fuUy,  and 

for  want  of  money,  she  supplied  it :  it  will  appear  throughout  consistent 

in  sliort,  it  may  be  truly  satd»  that,  with  itscK  As  he  was  sensible  thst 

had  Gre»t  Britain  not  existed,  Bo*  the  ruin  of  this  country  could  not 

naparie,  long  before  this,  would  be  accomplished  while  her  navy  was 

have  reigned  undisturbed  over  the  in  the  height  of  its  power,  and  that 

whole  of  Europe.  Such  determined  this  navy  depended  principaUy  on 

asid   successful   opposition   to  his  commerce,  he  set  himsdf  to  the  de* 

schemes  and  bis  wishes  naturally  .structton  of  our  commerce:  for  this 

roused  the  indignation  of  a  man  also  he  had  another  motive;   he 

prone  to  anger,  and  who  had  not  hoped  by  the  destruction  of  our 

been  accustomed    to  have   those  trade  to  ruin  our  finances ;  and  if 

schemes  and  wishes  thwarted:  he  the  navy  and  finances  of  Great 

meditated  the  ruin  of  this  country;  Britain  sufiered  materially,  he  was 

and  that  desire  of  universal  empire,  convinced  her  destructioa  was  at 

''-'^fore  was  felt  and  indulged  hand*    Having  these  two  objects 
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in  View,  he  endeavcmred  to  accom-  our  manufactures.    That  this  no- 

plish  them  by  excluding  oiA*  mano-  tion  of   Bonaparte's   character  is 

/actares  and  colonial  produce  from  correct ;  that  he  wishes  for  univer- 

ibe  continent,  and  by  insisting  on  sal  power,  solely  or  principally  in 

his  Tassal  states,  and  those  powers  order  th^t  he  may  destroy  Great 

whom  he  subdued,  uniting  with  Britab ;  will  more  cleariy  and  sa- 

faim  in  maintaining  the  doctrine  tisfactonly  smpear  from  his  conduct 

that  free  bottoms  make  free  goods*  to  Russia.   The  principal  article  of 

If  this  view  of  his  character  and  the  treaty  of  Tilsit ;  that  article  on 

plans  be  correct  and  well  founded,  which  Bonaparte  laid  such  stress, 

it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  and  to  gain  Russia's  acquiescence 

his  attack  on  the  national  indepen-  in  which  he  was  willing  to  forgo 

dence  of  Spain  was  made  for  the  all  the.  advantages  of  nis  victory 

purpose  of  more  completely  and  over  herf  displayed  his  hatred  c£ 

e&ctually   carrying  on  his  para-  Great  Britain:   bv  the  article  to 

mount  and  darlint^  scheme :  indeed  which  we  allude,  Russia  bound  her- 

he  avowed  this  in  some  mea.sure  self  to  accede  to  the  continental 

when  he  first  invaded  Spain;  he  system,  and  consequently  to  exclude 

declared  that  her  resources,  and  from  her  pons  all  British  manu- 

particularly  her  navy,  were  not  so  factures  and  colonial  produce,     if 

useful  to  him,  in  his  war  with  Bri*  ia  other  respects  the  treaty  of  Tilsit 

tain,  as  they  might  be  made :  that,  was  fiivourable  to  Russia,  in  this 

as  Britain  was  the  enemy  of  the  point  it  was  most  oppressive  and 

•  continent,  it  was  proper  and  na-  galling ;  indeed,  by  this  article  she, 

tutal  that  Spain  should  contribute,  m  fact,  bound  herself  to  her  oun 

according  to  her  means,  in  carry-  ruin ;  for  Russia,  though  a  country 

ing  on  the  war  against  this  enemy ;  of  comparatively  little  capital,  and 

and  that  these  means  would  never  that  has  made  small  advances  or 

be  fairly  and  entirely  brought  into  improvements  in  manufactures,  is 

action  till  the  reigning  monarch  more  dependent  on  commerce  than 

was  deposed.     But  his  object  in  almost  any  other  country  in  £urope. 

getting  possession  of  Spain  went  This  arises  irom  the  sute  of  her 

beyond  this ;  or«  rather,  he  hoped  landed  projperty :  being  as  yet  only 

to  injure  Great  Britain  by  enfor-  emerging  h-om  ignorance  and  bat- 

cmg  the  continental  system  there,  bartsm,  she  retains  many  of  the' 

as  well  as  by  employing  the  re-  usages  that  were  common  in  the 

sources  and  navy  of  that  country  rest  of  Europe  three  or  four  centu- 

against  us.   It  perhaps  may  be  car-  ries  ago :  except  in  the  metropolis, 

rying  this  idea  to  too  great  a  degree  and  in  the  larae  towns,  there  is 

•of  refinement,  if  we  suppose  tliat  scarcely  any  of  what  in  England 

Bonaparte  was  induced  to  carry  on  are  denominated  the  middle  class^; 

the  war  in  the  peninsula,  in  the  pro-  consequently  thenobil  ity  are  obliged 

tracted  manner  m  which  it  was  ac-  to  keep  their  landed  property  in 

tually  conducted,  because  he  thus  their  own  hands,  and  to  cultivate  it 

hoped  to  ei(haust  our  means ;  and  by  means  of  their  vassals  or  -slaves, 

was  certain  diat,  while  this  part  of  Even  after  th^y  have  thus  cultivated 

Europe  was^  impoverished  and  de-  it,  there  are  not  merchanu  suffi* 

isolated  by  being  the  scene  of  hosti-  ciently  x^notcrous  or  rich  to  pur- 

.hdes,  it  would  be  unable  to  supply  chase  the  produce ;  so  that  the  no* 

•<Q  eztenofr  or  luomtive  vent  for  .bility  must  be  not  only  farmers, 

but 
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but  merchants.  The  produce,  for 
tlie  most  part,  consists  of  such  ar« 
tides  as  Great  Briiain  purchases  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  and  for 
M'hich  she  gives  the  hig})cst  price. 
Hence  it  may  easily  be  conjectured, 
how  injurious  to  Russia  an  ad- 
herence to  the  continental  system 
must  prove,  and  hov?  anxious  her 
nobility  must  be  to  remain  at  peace 
with  this  country.  The  einpcror 
Alexander,  therefore,  soon  was  con- 
vinced tliat  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  strictly  to  adhere  to  that 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  by 
wl^idh  he  engaged  to  exclude  British 
manufactures  and  colonial  produce 
from  bis  dominions ;  and  he  was  as 
fuUj  convinced  that,  if  he  did  not 
scrupulously  adhere  to  this  article, 
he  could  not  long  remain  at  peace 
with  Bonaparte?^ 

The  Russian  emperor  was  thus 
placed  in  a  most  critical  and  em- 
barrassing situation,  out  of  which 
it  was  scarcely  possible  for  him  to 
extricate  himself  without  serious 
inconvenience :  if  he  attempted  to 
fulfil  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  so  far  as 
it  regarded  the  exclusion  of  British 
manufactures,  he  roused  his  nobi-' 
lity  against  him ;  and  the  nobility 
in  Russia,  as  in  all  despotic  and 
barbarous  countries,  are  as  fre- 
quently the  masters,  as  the  subjects, 
<)f  the  sovereign  :  but  an  adherence 
IQ  the  treaty  of  Ttlsit  would  not 
only  expose  him  to  the  hatred 
and  machinations'  of  his  nobles;  it 
wouldy  by  affecting  their  fortunes, 
ultimately  create  very  deep  and  ex* 
tensive  misery  throughout  the  ^m- 
l^ire:  a  regard,  therefore,  to  his 
own  tranquillity,  and  safety,  as  well 
as  to  the  well-being  of  his  subjects, 
prompled  him  to  deviate  from  the 
>o^nliiiental  system;  while,  on  the 
•oU^  hand,  his  apprehensions  of 
cite,  fover  of  Bonaparte  were  so 
id  wcU  fotfndedi  that  he 


was  convinced,  if  he  did  deviate 
from  it,  war  between  Russia  and 
France  would  ensue.    Under  these 
circumstances,  and  with  these  feel- 
ings and  prospects,  Alexander,  ei- 
ther from  the  natural  timidity  and 
irresolution  of   his  character,    or 
b^ause  he  was  anxious  to  act  as 
faithfully  in  tlie  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty  of  Til«t  as  he  wc»U  coiUd, 
strictly  prohibited  British  produce 
or  manufiictures  from  being  intro- 
duced into  his  dominions,  except 
under'  particular  restrictions,  and 
by  spqcial  license,  in  neutral  ships. 
This,  however,  would  not  satisfy 
Bonaparte :  he  well  knew,  that  un- 
less Bfhish  manu^ctures  anil  pro- 
duce were  entirely  excluded,  and 
anless  this  exclusion  were  persevered 
in  for  a  considerable  length  of  time» 
it  could  not  answer  the  end  he  had 
in  view :  he  wished  to  accustom  the 
people  of  the  continent  to  do  without 
Great  Britain,  cither  by  producing 
for    themselves    what   they    were 
wont  to  procure  from  her,  or  by 
abstaining  from  it  altogether.  The 
slightest  tendency  therefore  tofavour 
Great  Britain,  or  even  to  commi- 
serate the  wretchedness  of  the  con- 
tinent produced  by  the  annihilation 
of  commerce,  did  not  fail  to  rouse 
his   indignation ;    and   this    indig- 
nation was  whetted  most  sharply 
against   Russia,   because  slie   had 
bound  herself  by  treaty  to  adhere 
to  tlie  continental  system,  and,vm 
consequepce  of  this  agreement,  had 
experienced  more  favour  from  him, 
in  the  other  articles  of  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  than  she  would  otherwise 
have  acquired. 

But  while  Bonaparte  was  thm 
pertrmptory  with  Russia  respecting 
tlie  rigid  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  he  did  not  scruple  himself 
to  break  it:  in  contravention  and 
'defiance  of. this  treaty,  he  seized  on 
the  domiilions  of  the  duke  of  Olden- 

hurgh^ 
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bnrgh,  a  relation  and  ally  of  the  most  ri jour,  and  till  it  has  effected 
emperor  of  Russia ;  and  with  most  the  grand  object — the  haniiHation> 
impudent  and  barefaced  sophistry  or  the  ruin,  of  Great  Britain.  Thus 
he  attempted  to  justify  this  measure,  Bonaparte  attempted  to  prove  that 
as  being  entirely  in  unison  with  the  what  he  wished,  m  order  to  gratify 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  not,  as  common .  his  own  private  and  personal  hatred 
sense  and  common  justice  would  against  this  country,  was  essential 
have  described  it  to  be,  an  infrac-  to  the  well-being  of  the  continent, 
tion  of  this  treaty.  He  argued  that  It  is  difficult  to  determine,  whether 
the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  .  the  madness,  the  follf ,  or  the  wick* 
anticommercia^j^  thatall  its  articles  edness,  of  the  continental  system 
and  regulations  were  subscryient  to  preponderates ;   if  it  were  carried 
the  schemes  which  both  the  em-  into  as  full  and  permanent  effect  ai 
perors  then  entertained  and  avowed  the  malicious  hopes  of  Bonaparte, 
ap^ainst   Great  Britain;   and   that  in  their  most  sanguine  moments, 
therefore,  whatever  w;is  necessary  conceive,  the  continent  would  only 
to  carry  these  schemes  into  effect,  thus  be  rendered  more  quietly  sub- 
was  essentiidly  and  virtually,  though  servient  to  his  tyranny,  without  be- 
not  expressly,  part  of  that  treaty :  ing  equally  able  to  gratify  his  ra* 
but  as  Bonaparte,  in  order  to  ex-  pacity ;  and  during  the  attempt  to 
tend  and  give  effect  to  t^  conii-  carry  ir.  into  execution,  the  misery 
nental  systtm,  had  thought  proper  would  be  extreme, 
to  annex  the  Hanseatic  towns  to  Neither  of  these  considerations, 
France,  it  was  also  proper  to  take  howcvcr,had  any  weight  with  Bona- 
possession  of  Oldenburgh,  which  parte ;  and  as  he  felt  ndt  for  the 
adjoined   this  new  department  of  misery  of  the  French  nation,  stript 
the  French  empire.     In  this  mode  of  their  commerce,  he  was  not  dis- 
of  argument  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  posed  to  allow  that  the  misery  c^ 
plea  and  principle  on  which  Bona-  their  subjects  was  an  adequate  and 
^  parte  might  seize  any  part  of  Eu-  satisfactory  reason  for  any  of  his 
rope  that  attracted  his  ambition  or  allies  to  depart  from  the  continental 
suited  his  purpose :  he  first  lays  it  system :  when,  therefore,  the  em- 
dowil  as  a  fundamental  position,  peror  Alexander  relaxed,  even  in  a 
that  the  continent  can  never  be  at  trifling  and  cautious  degree,  from 
peace,  or  rise  to  its  just  level  of  it,  Bonaparte  ordered  his  minister 
wealth  and  independence,  till  Great  for  foreign  relations  to  remonstrate 
Britain  is  sti  ipt  of  her  commerce,  wi^h  the  Russian  ambassador  on 
and   compelled   to   renounce    her  the  subject. 

maritime  rights  and  pretensions:  In  the  first  of  these  official  papers 

but  as,  during  this  process,  the  na-  the  French  minister  complains  that 

tions  of  the  continent  must  break  Russia  had  abandoned  the  principle 

their  old  habits,  and  endure  many  to  which  she  had  pledged  herself 

privations,  and  much  misery,  which  at  Tilsit,  to  make  common  cause 

the  prospect  of  a  distant,  and,  in  with  l^rance  j  which  she  had  pro- 

their  opinion,  a  very  dubious  good  claimed  in  her  declaration  of  war 

will  not  dispose  or  enable  them  to  a^inst  England,  and  which  had 

do,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  dictated  the  decrees  of  Berlin  ai^d 

they  should  be  under  the  dominion  Milan :  he  particularly  points  out 

of  a  man  who  will  put  the  conti-  a  Russian  ukase,  by  which  the  ports 

septal  system  'm  force  with  the  nU  of  that  empire  were  opened  to  all 

Euglish 
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Ei^&h  ships  laden  with  colonial    snbsequent  year  the  intentions  of 
produce^  provided  they  were  under    Russia  were  still  more,  manifest : 
^  foreign  flag.     As  soon  as  this    at  the  very  time  that  she  was  dic- 
okase  appeared,  the  treaty  of  Tilsit    tating  the  terms  of  peace  to  the 
'   was  at  an  end :  Russia  had  broken    Turks,  she  was  preparing  for  war 
ber  solemn  engagements :  she  for-    against  Fralice :  in  the  month  of 
|;ot  what  she  pwed  to  the  clemency"  February  1811,  the  Russian  armies 
^d  magnanimity  of  the  French    pressed  so  closely,  and  in  such  num- 
emperor,  in  not.  onlv  not  stripping    bers,  on  the  Vistula,  that  the  army 
lier  of  part  of  her  dominions,  but    of  tl^  duchy  of  Warsaw  was  corn- 
in  even  permitting  her  to  enlarge    pelled  to  repass  diat  river,  and  fall 
chem  by  the  annexation  of  Mol(&-    back  on  the  confederation.    That 
w     aria  and  Wallachia.    Russia  further    Russia  had  some  hostile  object  in 
discovered  that  she  had  abandoned    view  was  evident,  not  merely  from 
the  continental  system  by  protett-    the  immense  armies  w*hich  she  had 
iog  against  the  occupation  of  the    assembled,  but  from  die  circum* 
diichy  of  Oldenburgh :  that  occu-    stance  that  by  increasing  them  to 
|»ation  wj^s   indispensable    to   the    such  a  degree  she  had  nearly  ez« 
iull •evecution  of  that  system (  but    hausted  her  finances;    she  never 
'France,  willing  to  jpacify  Russia,    would  have  done  this,  had  not  her 
O^ered  the  duke  of  Oldenburgh  an    object  been  hostile;  and  yet  she  had 
indemnity  for  his  loss  of  territory ;    no  gro&d  for  hostility :  sit  the  very 
.and  that  indemnity,  by  the  advice    moment  when  the  Russian  armies 
.of  Russia,  was  refused:  she  pre-    were  so  powerful,  and  were  col- 
ferred  the  suM>osed  interests  and    lected  in  such  a  menacing  posture 
jionour  of  the  duke  of  Oldenburgh    and  situation^  all  the  French  troops 
to  the  fulfilment  of  her  engine-    were  within  the  Rhine,  except  a 
dnents,  to  the  honour  and  interests    corps  of  40,000  men  sutioned  at 
(crf'  Europe,  and  to  her  own  honour   liambnrah  for  the  defence  of  the 
;uid  interest:  she  broke  up  thecooif    coasts  of  the  North  Sea,  and  for 
(tinental  system,  in  order  to  preserve    the  maintenance  ^  tranquillity  in 
^ paltry  principality  in Gennainr to    the  (Countries  recently  united:  the 
'         (itsonrn  duke!  The  manifesto  which    reserved  places  in  Prussia  were  oc- 
Russia  put  forth,  on  the  occa^on  of   cupied  only  by  the  allied  troops: 
t         .this  seizure,  is  particularly  dwelt    the  j;arris6n  of  Dantzic  consisted 
Upon  by  the  French  minister :  for    of  not  more  than  4000  men ;  and 
the  first  time,  he  says,  was  seen  a    even  the  troops  of  the  duchy  of 
manifesto  of  an  ally  against  an  ally;    Warsaw  were  on  the  peace  esta- 
^and  this  manifesto  was  conceived  in    blishment.    In  tlifese  circuxnstances 
isuch  a  spirit,  and  couched  in  such   .it  was  evident  that  the  preparations 
•language,  as  proved  not  only  **  that    of  Russia  were  without  object,  un* 
rthe  Dond  which  had  united  the  two    less   they  were  intended    against 
.ffovcmments  was  broken,  but  that    France :  his  majestv,  nevertheless^ 
Jlussia  had  publicly  thrown   the    was  even  yet  unwiUing  to  suspect 
gauntlet  to  France  for  a  difficulty    Russia  of  breaking  her  most  solemp 
vv^hich   was  foreign  to  her,   and    engagements}  or  to  Imagine  tha;» 
•which  could  not  be  solved  but  by    after  the  experience  she  had  l^d  qf 
ttl«e   method   proposed   by   Bona-    the  result  oi  a  contest  with  France* 
j>iirt'*."    These  events  occurred  in  .she  would  asain  hazard  itf  unprch 
»f  i^<>  rniuse  of  thjB  yegr  1810 :  in  tt^    voked  a0d  without  qgvse :  he  there* 
|l  fore 
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fore  proposed  an  arrangement  on  some  understandings  in  order  to 
the  following  terms:  in  the  first  reconcile  the  wants  of  Russia  with 
place,  the  existence  of  the  duchy  of  the  principles  of  the  continental 
Warsaw  $  this  indeed  was  a  condi-  system,  and  the  spirit  of  the  treaty 
tiort  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  cf  Tilsit.  The  oflFcr  of  articles  so 
therefore,  in  proposing  tliis  article,  moderate  in  themselves,  and  which 
he  only  called  upon  Russia  to  abide  would  have  been  discussed  and  mo^ 
by  her  engagements :  secondly,  the  dified  on  the  part  of  France  with 
annexation  of  Oldenburgh ;  this  perfect  sincerity  and  an  anxious  de« 
the  war  with  England  had  rendered  sire  to  be  at  peace  with  Russia,  and 
-necessary ;  and  this  also,  though  to  secure  her  interests,  the  Frencli 
not  contained  in  the  treaty  of  Til-  minister  asserted,  was  received,  not 
sit,  was  conformable  to  its  spirit :  with  the  same  spirit  which  dictated 
thirdly,  that  Russia  should  pass  them,  but  with  evidences  of  a  hos- 
clear  and  positive  laws  respecting  tile  disposition.  All  new  ofiers  made 
tra^e  in  English  merchandize  and  to  Russia  were  answered  by  her  with 
denationalized  vessels;  these  laws  fresh  armaments;  she  refused  tp 
to  be  regulated  by  the  spirit  and  enter  into  any  explanation,  to  pro- 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit :  lastly,  pose  any  terms,  to  state  what  were 
the  recalling  of  the  ukase  of  1810,'  ner  grievances,  or  the  object  she 
hy  which  Uie  mercantile  relations  had  m  view,  till  at  length  it  became 
of  France  and  Russia  were  de-  apparent  that  it  was  not  her  owa 
stroyed,  and  the  ports  of  the  latter  commerce  but  the  commerce  of 
opened  to  English  produce.  All  England  she  wished  to  protect  and 
these  articles  the  French  minister  encourage ;  that  she  did  not  wish 
insisted  might  have  been  settled  to  to  secure  the  independency  of  War- 
the  mutual  satisfaction  and  interest  saw,  but  to  seize  it  herself;  and 
of  the  two  powers,  had  Russia  not  that  it  was  not  for  the  interests  of 
been  determined  to  come  to  a  rup*  the  duke  of  Oldenburgh  that  she 
tnre  with  France:  had  sheacknow-  wished  to  interfere,  but  that  it  was 
ledged  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  Bona-  an  open  nuarrel  with  France  thit 
parte  )f7ould  have  pledged  himself  she  wtshed  to  keep  in  reserve  till 
not  to  encourage  any  enterprise  the  moment  of  the  rupture  for 
which  might  lead,  either  directly^  which  she  was  preparing.  Such  is 
or  indirectly,  to  the  re-establish-  the  substance  of  the  first  official 
tnent  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  communication  of  the  French  ml- 
He  was  willing  to  accept  the  inter-  nister  for  foreign  affairs  to  the  Rus- 
vention  of  Russia,  with  respect  to  sian  ambassador;  and  we  hive  given 
Oldenburgh,  though  she  had  no  it  at  considerable  length,  because  it 
right  to  imerfere,  as  the  duke  was  contains  all  that  Bonaparte  could 
a  prince  of  the  confederation  of  the  urge  against  Russia  as  the  reason 
Rhine,  and  therefore  under  Bona-  or  pretext  of  going  to  war  with 
parte,  as  the  protector  of  that  her;  at  the  same  time  it  displays 
confederation.  He  was  nevertheless  more  reluctance  in  h4ving  recourse 
willing  to  give  the  duke  an  indem-  to  war  than  he  was  wont  to  mani- 
nity.  Even  on  the  grand  and  para-  fest  in  his  former  official  communis 
mount  object,  on  that  which  was  cations. 

nearest  the  heart  of  the  French       Very  soon  after  the  differences  be- 

emperor,  the  exclusion  of  British  gan  between  Bonaparte  and  the  em- 

produce,  he  desired  to  comt  Xo^  peror  Alt«iader,  the  former  took 

1812.  S  S  luch 
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•luch  measures  as  he  thought  would  negotiation  must  be,  a  formal  en^ 
citlier  awe  the  emperor  into  submis-  gagement,  or  a  complete  evacua- 
sion,  or  secure  victory  and  success  tion  of  the  Prussian  states,  and  of 
in  case  of  hostilities :  he  assembled  all  the  strdng  places  in  Prussia;  a 
large. bodies  of  troops  in  the  north  diminution  of  the  garrison  of  Dant- 
of  Germany:   instead  of  evacuat-  zic;  the  evacuation  of  Swedish  Po- 
ing  Prussia,  which  he  was  bound  m^rania;  and  an  arrangement  with 
to  do,  he  kept  possession  of  a  great  tlie  king  of  Sweden  calculated  to 
part  of  that  kingdom,  especially  of  give    mutual    satisfaction    to   the 
those  places  which  were  most  con-  crowns  of  France  and  Sweden : — if 
veniently  situated  for  an  attack  on  these  terms  were  previously  corn- 
Russian  Poland ;   and  he  forcibly  plied  with,  the  emperor  Alexander 
occupied  Swedish  Pomerania.    To  engaged  not  to  adopt  any  change 
all  these  circunistances  the  Russian  of  the  prohibitory  measures  esta- 
ambassador  alludes  in  his  reply  to  blished    in    Rus&ia   against   direct 
the  communication  from  the  mini-  trade  with  England;  to  agree  with 
ster.for  foreign  aflfairs:  he  begins  the  French  emperor  respecting  a 
.  by  expressly  declaring,  that  the  pre-  system  of   licenses    to    be   intro- 
servation  of  Pi^issia  and  her  inde-  duced  into  Russia  in  the  same  man- 
pendence  from  every  political  en-  ner  as  in  France,    provided  such 
gagement  hostile  to  Rnssla  were  system  do  not  augment  the  de- 
indispensable  to  the  interests  of  his  lerioration  already  experienced  by 
imperial  majesty :  it  was  impossible  the  trade  of  Russia ;  to  modify  the 
that  peace  between  France  and  Rus-  custom-house  duties  of  tlie  Russian 
sia  should  be  permanent,  that  it  empire  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be 
should  not  be  frequently  interrupted  desired  by  France ;  and,  finally,  to 
or  endangered,  if  there  did  not  ex-  conclude  a  treaty  of  exchange  for 
ist  between  them  a  neutral  country ;  the  duchy  of  Oldenburgh,  and  to 
neutral  in  reality,  not;  merely  in  withdraw  the  j/rotest  he  was  about 
name,  and  capable  of  making  its  to  issue  on  the  subject  of  the  seizure 
neutrality  respected :  it  was  there-  of  that  duchy,  and  on  the  claims 
fore  absolutely  necessary  that  all  of  his  family  to  it. 
foreign  troops  should  be  withdrawn        To  this  communication  of  the 
from  Prussia :  tiU  they  were  with-  Russian  anibassador  ho  answer  was 
drawn,  Russia  could  not  consider  given ;  in  fact,  Bonaparto  and  his 
herself  safe,  nor  could  she  regard  minister  for  foreign  affairs  left  Paris 
France  as  that  sincere  and  real  ally  for  the  army  ;  and  when  the  am- 
which  she  always  wished  to  con-  bassador  wrote  after  them  for  his 
sider  h|r.  The  emperor  Alexander  passports,  they  describe  this  natural 
was  convinced  that  it  was  his  real  and  unavoidable  demand  as  having 
policy  to  be  at  peace  with  France ;  "  decided  the  rupture."    Passports 
and  he  therefore  was  extremely  so-  were  refused  hin?  j  and  at  the  very 
licitous  to  remove  every  cause  of  time  when  he  could  not   see  his 
suspicion  or  quarrel :  but  this  could  master  for  want  of  them,  nor  his 
not  be  done  while,  by  the  occupar  .  sovereign  write  to  him  on  account 
tion  of  Pruss'^a,  the  Russian  fron-  of  all  communication  being  stopped 
tiers  were  threatened  by  a  French  at  Memel,  Bonaparte  demanded  that 
army.     Under  these  impressions,  his  ambassador  Lauriston  should  be 
therefore,  the  Russian  ambassador  permitted  to  attend  personally  on 
declared,  that  the  first  basis  of  a  the  emperor  Alexander  at  Wilna, 
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with  whom  he  could  have  a  frpe  teen  entered  into  by  France  with 
communication  through  a  proper  Austria  and  Prussi:i :  by  the  treaty, 
officer  appointed  for  that  purpose.  with  Austria  that  power  engaged  to 
Just  before  Bonaparte  left  Paris  furnish  30,000  men  to  France  in 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  pre-  her  war  with  Russia ;  the  integrity 
senled  him  with  the  usual  report :  of  the  Turkish  territories  in  Europe 
in  this  report  the  approaching  war  was  guarantied ;  and  the  principles, 
vrith  Russia  forms  the  principal  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  recognised: 
iDpic ;  and  it  confirms,  what  indeed  the  principles  of  this  famous  treaty, 
was  very  apparent  from  the  official  here  alluded  to,  are  those  which 
correspondence  already  given,  tliat  relate  to  maritime  commerce,  and 
France  went  to  war  with  Russia  which,  undoubtedly,  sanction  Bo- 
solely  ^nd  expressly  because  Russia  naparte's  favourite  doctrine,  that 
wo"uId  not  ruiu  herself  for  the  sake  neutral  bottoms  make  neutral  goods; 
of  the  continental  system.  Other  and  that  the  fla^  covers  and  pro- 
causes  of  complaint  against  Russia  tects  the  merchandize,  even  though 


are,  however,  introduced  in  this  re-  it  be  the  property  of  a  belligerent, 
piort:  in  1809,  Austria  made  war  provided  it  be  not  contriiband  of 
on  France:  Russia  'was  bound  by  war:  the  recognition  of  this  prin- 
treaty  to  assist  France,  in  case  of  ciple  by  Austria  proved  her  devo* 
hostility  with  any  power :  ihe  force  tion  to  France,  and  her  hostility  to 
a.^reed  upon  was  150,000  men ;  but  England,  much  more  than  her  en- 
Russia  was  so  slow  in  her  motions,  gagement  to  furnish  30,000  men* 
and  so  inadequate  in  the  foice  she  The  treaty  between  France  and 
brought  forward,  that  only  15,0(X>  Prussia  was  merely  nominal;  all 
men  came  into  the  field,  and  by'  the  resources  and  troops  of  the 
the  time  they  had  crossed  the  Rus-  latter  power  had  long  been  at  the 
sian  frontier  ih^  fate  of  the  w^t  entire  disposal  of  Bonaparte,  and 
was  decided.  It  does  not  appear  would  consequently,  in  his  war  with 
that  any  remonstrance  was  made  to  Russia,  be  employed  exactly  in  the 
Rujssia  '.It  the  time  of  this  non-ful-  same  manner  as  if  they  were  his 
filment  of  Irer  engapjements ;   and  own.        * 

h  was  brought  forward  in  the  re-  The  preparations  for  war,  both 

port  merely  to  strengthen  a  weak  en  the  part  bf  Russia  and  France, 

cause.    The  report  then-adverts  to  had  been  begun  "almost  as  sooti  as 

the  Russian  ukase  of  1810,  already  the  differences  between  them  origi-' 

noticed ;  the  admission  of  English  nated.     Even  in  the  spring  of  Uie 

merchandize ;  her  armings,  threat-  year  181  Ij  the  Russian  government 

cning  the  invasion  or  the  indepen-  perceived   diat    these    «iifferences 

dency  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw;  would  produce  hostilities:  experi- 

and,  finally,  her  protest  respecting  ence  convinced  it,  that  Bonaparte 

Oidenburgh.    The  desire  of  Bona-  was  not  to  be  trusted,  that  he  never 

pane  for  peace,  according  to  cus-  forgave  any  deviation  from  his  com- 

tom,  is  blazoned   forth ;    but  his  mands,  or  his  expectations^  on  the 

determination  is  also  expressed  to  part  of  any  of  his  allies ;  and  that 

maintain,  by  arms,  the  honour  of  nothing  would  satisfy  him,  short  of 

treaties,  and  the  existence  and  inte-  such  a  subjection  or  dismemberment 

grity  of  the  sutes  of   his  allies,  of  the  Russian  empire,  as  would 

At  the  same  time  ihere  were  laid  render  it  no  longer  formidable,  and 

before  die  senate  treaties  which  had  as  would  put  it  oompletely  in  his 

2  B  2  power 
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E>wer  to  exclude  from  its  ports 
ritish  niaoufactures  and  produce : 
under  the  convkcion  therefore  that 
the  tremendoas  crists  was  approach- 
ing* which  would  in  all  prooabiltty 
determine  the  fate  of  their  country* 
and  either  reduce  it  under  the  au* 
thoQty  of  Bonaparte*  or  place  it 
^ectuallyand  securely  beyond  his 
reach*  the  Russian  cabinet  occupied 
itself  in  military  preparations  on 
the  most  extensive  scale.  As  they 
wished  these  preparations  to  be 
conducted  and  managed  so  as  not 
to  augment  the  jealous  and  prying 
suspicion  of  Bonapane,  or  to  afford 
him  fresh  pretexts  for  indignation  or 
hostility*  they  were  carried  on  with 
great  secrecy  and  circumspection  ; 
or*  where  they  were  of  such  a'nature 
as  to  attract  notice*  plausible  reasons 
were  assigned  for  them.  Cannon 
were  secretly  sent  from  the  arse- 
nals towards  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire.  Throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  European  Russia*  and 
part  of'  the  Asiatic  divisioi)  of  the 
empire*  there  are  numerous  bodies 
of  troops  called  **  garrison  bat*- 
taltons:**  these  were  incorporated 
with  the  regular  forces ;  so  that*  by 
the  end  of  rebruary  in  18  J 1,  in  the 
western  provinces  of  Russia  there 
were  quartered  no  fewer  than 
900*000  men.  In  order  that  the 
strength  and  condition  of  the  other 
corps  in  the  more  distant  parts  of 
the  empire  might  be  fully  and  ac- 
curately ascertained*  many  of  the 
more  intelligent  generals*  who  com- 
manded divisions  of  them;  visited 
Petersburgh,  under  pretence  of  at- 
tending to  their  private  affairs*  but 
in  reanty  to  lay  Wore  the  war  mi- 
nister the  state  of  their  divisions* 
and  to  consult  with  him  on  the  best 
means  of  iticreasing  their  numbers 
and  improving  their  discipline. 

Fresh  activity  was  given  to  these 
nreporatioosy  as  soon  as  the  incorpo- 


ration    of  the  Hanse-towns  with 
the  French  empire  and  the  seizure 
of  the  duchy 'of  Oldenburgh  were 
known  at  St.  Petersburgh :— the  last 
aggression  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  emperor  Alex* 
andeV*and  added  strength  tbhis  con- 
viction, that  these  seizures  wereo»>lv 
preparatory  steps  towards  awar  with 
Russia*  and  ought  rather  to  incite 
him  to  the  utmost  circumspection* 
vigilance,  and  self-defence.     In  all 
probability  he  would  immediately 
iiave  declared  war  again'^t  France* 
and  not  have  contented  himself  with 
a  mere  protest  against  the  seizure  of 
the    duchy  of  Oldenburgh:    but 
Russia  was  at  this  period  entangled 
ift  hostilities  with  Turkey*  which 
occupied  a  considerable  portion  of 
her  troops;  and  besides*  her  Bnances 
were  embarrassed*  and  required  to 
be  placed  on  a  more  regular  and 
productive  plan.   However* though 
It  would  not  have  been  prudent  in 
Russia,  in  the  spring  of  1 8 1 1  *  to  have 
commenced  hostilities  with  France* 
she  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  high 
and   increasing    probability*    that 
they  must  very  soon  take  place  :-*- 
the  manufacture  of  arms  was  en- 
couraged:   500*000  muskets  and 
2000  pieces  of  ordnance  were  finish- 
ed in  a  space  of  time  so  short*  that 
the  skill*  experience,  and  industry  of 
Britain  coidd  not  have  produced 
them  more  qbickly ;    fortifications 
were  constructed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dwina  *,  so  that  the  military  prepa- 
rations of  this  vast  and  cumbrous 
empire  were  not  only  much  more 
formidable,  and  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  than  they  had  been  piipvioas 
to   hostilities  with  France   in  the 
years  1805  and  1807f  but  they  were 
conducted  and  managed  with  more 
method  and  order*  and   directed 
with  more  precision  and  accuracy 
to  the  points  and  objects  most  ne* 
cessary.     'Xbe  orgaoizadon.  of  the 
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forces^  also,  was  altered :  theeav^-  were  pressed  forward  with  more 
rj  formerly  used  to  be  attached  to  urgency  than  the  military  prepara- 
tive different  divi^ionsof  infantry, but  tions  of  Bonaparte  could  have  sup- 
they  werenow  separated  from  them,  ported :  this  circumstance  will  ac- 
The  infantry  of  the  line  consisted  count  for  the  length  of  time  which 
of  28  divisions,  of  six  regiments  he  spent  in  negotiating  or  attempt* 
each,  and  every  regiment  contained  ing  to  negotiate  with  Russia  before 
three  battalions  of  600  effective  he  actually  commenced  hostilities^ 
men ;  forming  a  total  of  302,400  and  for  his  apparent  reluctance  and 
infintry :  the  cavalry  consisted  of  baclcwardness,  so  unusual  with  himt 
seven '  divisions,  of  40  squadrons  in  having  recourse  to  force.  In  the 
each,  every  squadron  containing  year  1811,  when  the  military  pre* 
142  e^Rective  men,  so  that  the  whole  parations  of  Russia  were  so  forward 
cavalry  .  amounted  to  39,760 :  and  formidable,  the  armies  o£ 
besides  these,  there  were  50,000  France  were  comparatively  weakc 
Cossacks.  The  whole  military  force  she  had,  at  this  time,  60,000  n;iea 
of  the  Russian  empire,  therefore,  in  in  Germany, including  the  garrisons 
JAil,  when  she  exerted  herself  in  of  Stettin,  Custrin,  and  Glogau: 
the  expectation  of  an  innmediate  from  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  she 
rupture  with  France,  amounted  to  might  have  drawn  about  50,000 
392,160  men  t  but  of  these,  two  men :  the  contingent  of  the  confe> 
divbions  were  employed  against  the  deration  of  the  Rhine  was  100,000 : 
Persians;  five  agiainst  the  Turks;  but  it  was  not  able  in  181 1  to  lup- 
and  two  were  stationed  in  Finland,  ply  more  than  half  this  number  i  so 
as  the  system  meant  to  he  pursued  that,  on  the  largest  computation^ 
by  Sweden  was  not  at  that  time  the  army  which  Bonaparte  eould 
known :  it  follows  therefore,  that  then  have  brought  against  Russia 
the  force  which  could  have  been  would  not  have  reached  200,000 
brought  to  act  against  the  French  men.  In  the  course  of  the  atitumn 
nearly  reached  300,000  men:  but  andwinterof  1811,  andof  the  spring 
in  Russia,  besides  the  regular  of  1812,  the  French  armies  were 
troops,  there  is  a  numerous  militia  ;  greatly  increased  :  the  contingent 
and  in  case  it  might  be  deemed  ne-  ot*  the  confederation  of  the  R^nine 
cessary  to  call  them  out  for  the  de-'  was  augmented,  so  as  nearly  to 
fonce  of  the  empire,  dep6ts  were  amount  to  its  stipulated  number : 
established  in  convenient  places  for  the  king  of  Saxony  wa!»  called  upon 
the  distribution  of  arms  and  stores,  to  support  Bonaparte  in  his  war 
with  which  thty  were  well  provided,  with  Russia,  on  the  ground  that 
Such  were  the  military  pteparations  that  power  threatened  toe  duchy  of 
of  Russia  hi  1811  $  and  as  subse-  Warsaw.  Even  Murat,  king  of 
quently  tg  that  period  the  probabi*  Naples,  marched  from  the  southern 
lity  of  war  increased,  it  is  reason*  extremity  of  Euroipe,  with  his  Itap 
able  to  infer  that  these  preparations  lian  troops,  to  assist  in  the  ^reat  en- 
and  means  were  augmented,  and  *terprise.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain 
not  dhnini.<hed,  when  ha«tiHties  ac*  the  exact  amount  of  the  army,  or« 
tnally  began«  more  properly  speaking,  the  armieSi^ 
Although  France  was  determined  that  Bonaparte  in  the  spring  ^ 
onwarwim  Russia^milessshecomw  1812  had  collected  on  the  frontiers 
|Aied  tmplicttlywithallherdemands,  of  Russian  Poland :  they  probably 
H  would  see»thattheK  demands  exceeded 300,000 men:  formidable 
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as  this  number  was,  however,  it  was  their  obedieoce.    They  may  be  put 
rendered  much  more  £ormidable  by  iuto  confusion,  but  it  is  almost,  im 
its  equipment,  and  by  the  condition  possible  to  drive  tliem  back :   their 
of  the, forces  of  which  it  Was  com-  discipline  is  perfect  in  its  kind ;   but 
posed.     Every  thing    tliat    could  it  is  entirely  a  passive  discipline :  it 
conduce,  in  the  slightest  or  most  re-  manifests  itself  in  repulsing,  with 
mote  degree,  to  the  efficiency  of  ihe  tlie  coolest  steadiness,  the  attacks  oi 
army,  either  in  its  march  or  in  the  the  eiiemy ;  in  even  standing  to  l)e 
£eld,  was  supplied  in  the  greatest  cutto  pieces;  but  it  does  not  extend 
abundance :    the  oeconomy  of  it;  if  to  complex  or  quick   cvoluttons. 
the  expression  may  be  allowed^  was  From  this  character  of  the  Russian 
most  perfect.  Everything  appeared  soldiers,  it  is  evident  that  they  may 
to  be  foreseen  and  prbvided  for :  be  slaughtered  on  the  field  of  battle; 
and  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  but  if  their  officers  are  true  and 
even  in  the  tnost  perfect'  times  of  steady,  they  will  not  easily -be  driven 
modern  warfare  no  army  had  ever  fix>m  it :  and  it  is  also  evident,  that 
taken  the  field  in  a  higher  state  of  they  are  better  qualified  for  defen- 
jdiscipline  or  confidence,  better  siip-  sive  than  ofiensive  war,  and  that  if 
plied  with  all  kinds  of  ammunition,  they  are  sufficiently  numerous  they 
stores.and  provisions ;  or  led  on  by  mast  exhaust  their  jenemy.     With 
^morecomimfimateeenerals.    Bona-  regard  to  their  officers,   theysre 
parte  indeed  seemed,  by  the  immen-  Tcry  deficient  in  talents  and  skiU : 
sity  and  perfection  of  his  prepara-  with  notions  and  habits  of  obedi- 
tions,  to  hav^  been  aware  of  the  ar-  enoe,  not  so  strict  and  stubborn  as 
duouscontest  in  which  he  was  about  those' of  the  soldiers,  they  possess 
to  be  engaged,  and  to  have  flattered  very  little     more    civiliKation   or 
iiimself  that,  if  he  succeeded  in  it,  knowledge.      Hence  it  has  been 
adl  Europe  would  lie  for  ever  pro-  found  necessary  to  place  oTer  the 
strate  at  his  feet.                              '  Russian  soldier^s  a  great  numbgr  of 
The  numerical  strength  of  the  German  officers :  some  of  the  na- 
armies  of  Russia  and  France  was  tive  general  officers,  however,  have 
^  nearly  equal ;  but  in  estimating  the  made  up  for  want  of  skilland  talent, 
comparative  advantages  and  disad-  by  a  sort  of  original  genius  for  war, 
vantages  of  two  nations  which  ane  *  and  by  adapting   that  genius  so 
about  to  engage  in  war,  many  cir-  adroitly  to  the  character  and  fed- 
cumstances  are  to  be  taken  into  the  ings  of  the  soldiers,  as  to  conduct 
account, besides  the  mere  numerical  them  to  victory  with  more  certainty 
strength  of  the  armies.     Some  of  of  success,  than  if  they  had  been 
these  circumstances  were  in  a  hig^  brought  up  in  the  most  perfect  and 
degree    favourable    to    Russia;—  regular  school  of  wan     With  re- 
others,  on  the  contrary,  favoured  her  spect  to  organization,  a    Russian 
opponent.    The  character  of  the  ^my  is  very  incomplete,  since  this 
Russian  soldiery  is  striking  and  sin^  .depends  on  that  methodical  state  of 
^ular :  they  have  no  fear  of  death:  society,  and  that  minute  and  com* 
if  deatli  be  the  command  of  theo*  prehensive    knowledge    to    which 
^periors,  their  first  and  proudest  Russia  has  rot    yet  arrive4:   its 
duty  IS  to  obey  their  officers;  to  commissariat,  in  particular,  is  in  a 
obey  them  so  implicidy  as  not  to  miserable  state,  and  must  always 
'^-'Mnit  a  thought  of  tlieir  own  com-  impede  and  weaken   its  efficiency 
-ase,  or  safety,  to  interfere  with  when  in  a  foreign  countiy*     These 
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defects  of  the  Russian  army,  as  has    safety,  not  for  glory,  his  character 
been  observed,  arise  in  a  great  niea-    changes.   /^  Russian  soldier,  on  the 
sure   from  the  semi-barbarism  in    other  hand,  looks  to  nothing  be- 
which    that  empire  still  is:     they    y  end  the  commands  of  his  officer : 
arise  also  partly  from  the  circum-    whether  those  commands  are  issued 
stance,  that  her  armies  are  necessa-    for  the  purpose  of  offensive  or  de- 
rily  composed  of  a  great  variety  of    fensive    warfare ;    under    circum- 
nations  differing  from  one  another,    stances  that  pronounce  success  and 
not*  only  in  customs,  feelings  and    glory,  or  only  escape  from  destruc- 
tmferamrnif  but  also  in  the  degree    tion,  they  are  obeyed  with  the  same 
of  their  civilization  and  knowledge    implicitness :   in  shprt,  a  Russian  is 
of  war ;    and  therefore  requiring    a   eood  soldier,  so  far  as  9,  good 
different  modes  of  management,    soldier  and  a  perfect  machine  are 
and  efiectually  preventing  any  com-    a(ynonymo,us,Jand  passive  bravery  is 
prehensive  and  regular  plan*   From    an  essential  quality  in  one ;  where. 
this  view  of  the  character  and  con-    as  a  Frenchman  is  a  good  soldier,  in 
stitution  of  a   Russian  army,  we    so  far  as  the  character  of  a  good 
may  perceive    the   striking    con-    soldier  depends  on  the  most  pmect 
trast  they  form  to    an   army  of    discipline,  united  with  the  love  of 
Frenchmen :  the  latter  uncommon-    glory,    and   the  desire   to  render 
ly  quick  in  their  manoeuvres,  not    France  the  mistress  of  Europe, 
difficult  to  be  repulsed  when  the       This  statement  will  explain  some 
assailants,   or  to  be  driven  back    of  the    causes   which    prevented 
and  thrown  into  confusion  when    France,  in  her  former  wars  with 
assailed,  but  recovering  their  order    Russia, from  making  less  impression 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and    on  that  power  than  on  the  other 
with  as  much  ease  and  precision    powers  of  Europe: — but  there  were 
as  if  it  were  a  review  day,  and  not    other  causes,  which  it  will  be  proper 
a  day  of  battle  before  a  superior    to  state,  since  they  will  enable  us 
or  victorious  enemy.    Their  disci-    more  fully  to  estimate  and  balance 
pline  and  obedience,  so  far  as  they    the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
go,  are  perhaps  nearly  as  perfect  ^s    of  the  two  nations  in  the  war  which 
those  of  the  Russian  soldiers ;    but    we  are  about  to  narrate.     Though 
they  do  not  extend  so  far :  they  in-    it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  milita- 
terpose  their  own  notions  of  what/   ry  successes  of  the  French  have 
they  ought  to  do,  if  circumstances    been  mainly  owing  to  the  superior 
change  { whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  a    number    and'    character   of   their 
Russian  soldier,  circumstances  have    troops,  yet  we  must  search  deeper, 
nothing  to  do  with  his  orders:  he    if  we  wish  to  ascertain, the  whole 
will  continue  to  obey  them,  even    chairi  of  causes  whigh  have  contri- 
though  his  obedience  is  prejudicial    buted  to  those  successes.  France,  as 
to  the  army  in  which  he  serves,  and    well  in  the  days  of  her  ancient  mon- 
in  fact  contrary  to  the  wishes  •and    archy,  as  under  her  new  dynasty, 
design  of  his  officer.       While  a    has  kno\yn  the  advantages  of  in- 
French  soldier  -thinks  he  is  march-    trigue ;  and  unfortunately,  in  the 
ing  to  victory  and  glory,  he  will    contests     between     revolutionary 
endure    any^  privation ;    he    will    France  and  the  powers  of  the  con- 
expose  himself  to  any  danger  or  ,tinent,  intrigue  has  been  too  success- 
fatigue,  with  unabated  spirits  and    fuL    The  generals  of  her  opponents 
confidenct:  -butif  h^istofightfor  have  been  a^  often  seduced   by 
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ineaas  of  it»as  bylinperior  discipline 
or  force :  this  remark  will  particu- 
larly apply  to  that  war  between 
France  and  Austria^  in  which  gene- 
ral Nfack  was  enga^/ed  on  the  side 
%)£  the  latter.  But  besides  their  sn- 
.  periority  in  the  arts  of  intrigue  and 
bribery,  the  French  had  another  ad- 
vantage :  they  have  more  national 
spirit  and  fieeling^than  most  of  the 
other  nations  of  Europe :  while  the 
people  of  the  other  nations  are 
.looking  almost  exclusively  to  their 
own  interest,  or  are  at  least  luke- 
warm in  their  feelings  and  exertions 
for  the  public  good»  the  glory  of  his 
country  is  the  darling  passion  in  the 
breast  of  almost  every  Frenchman* 
Hencf  the  plans  and  orders  of  tlie 
rulers  of  France  have  generally 
found  active  and  zealous  supporters 
in  ail  ranks  and  classes  of  this  singu- 
lar people;  whereas  in  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  with  too  few 
exceptions,  what  has  been  planned 
with  the  greatest  wisdom  and  in 
the  purest  spirit  of  patriotism,  is 
generally  executed  in  a  careless 
and  inefficient  mannen  Such  a  dif- 
ference in  the  character  of  the 
French,  and  in  most  of  those  with 
whom  they  have  contended  in  their 
revolutionary  wars,  cannot  have 
lailed  to  produce  wonderful  effects : 
in  France,  all  are  u^nited  in  one  ob- 
ject ;  that  object  may  be  unprinci- 
pled and  unjust:  it  has  bera  al- 
most always  so,  with  France,  in  her 
wars :  but  it  is  an  object  which  no 
Frenchman  can  regard  with  indtf- 
ferencv,  and  which  eflPectually  pre- 
serves htm  at  once  from  inactivity, 
die  controUtne  and  contravening 
iniiuence.of  seu-interest,  and  the  in- 
trigues of  his  enemy.  Hence  it  is 
ihatsofew  Frenchmen  desert;  fewer, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  other  nation : 
they  are  kept  true  to  their  country 
their  intense  national  feeling, 
V  theif  CQnvictiw,tl^  France 
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is  the  greatest  country  in  the  world, 
or  worthy  and  destined  to  become 
so ;   and  that  therefore  they  shall 
not  only  disgrace  themselves,  bat 
cut    themselves    off    from  being 
sharers  in  her  glory,  if  they  desert 
her  service.    There  is  a  great  deal 
of  this  nationality  among  the  Bri- 
tish, but  it  is  of  a  purer  and  higher 
character ;   it  is  founded  on  more 
just  and  worthy  feelings,  and  dif 
rected  to  more'  laudable  objects  i 
but  at  the  same  time  it  yields  to 
circumstances  sooner  than  the  na- 
tionality of  the  French  does.    The 
Russians  also  possess  a  very  lax;^ 
portion  of  this  nationality,  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  both  from  that  of 
the  French  and  English  :  while  the 
nationality  of  the  Tatter  nations  is 
she  result  of  some  reflection,  and 
grounded  on  principle,  though  that 
principle  may  be  narrow  and  erro- 
neous, the  nationality  of  the  Rus- 
sian is  merely  instinctive  and  ani* 
mal :  but  though  thus  low  and  de* 
graded  in  its  nature,  it  is  from  this 
very  circumstance  of  the  most  ob- 
stinate and  lasting  kind*     The  re* 
presentations  of  the  liberty,  the 
comfotts,  and  the  happiness  which 
other  nations  possess,  make  little 
impression  on  the  mind  of  a  Rus* 
sian :    he  much  prefers  his  own 
country  and  government,  such  as 
they  are,   to  any  thing  foreigni 
Some  nations  are  much  more  at* 
tached  to  personal  and  individual, 
than  to  national  liberty  and  iad^r 
pendence,  and  are  indifferent  by 
whom  they  are  ruled,  provided  they 
are  ruled  with  gentleness*  and  enjoy 
their    civil    and  political  rights  4 
other    nations,  on   the    contrary, 
having  no  conception  of  or.  relish 
for  ipdividUal  liberty  and  privileges^ 
feel  an  interest  only  iii  die  preserva- 
tion of  their  natioxial  independence« 
Such  appear  to  be  the  Spaniards 
and    Russians:    we  inar  wonder 
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tLat  anj  people  should  find  motives 
for  fighting  for  a  weak  and  oppres- 
sive govcmmeat :  but,  however  it 
may  contradict  our  experience^  or  bur 
tlieoriesy  the  fact  is  well  established  : 
and  it  is  fortunate  that  it  is  so ; 
since  perhaps  this  blind  and  semi- 
barbaroiu  preference  of  a  weak  and 
wicked  government,  merely  because 
it  is  the  government  of  one's  own 
country,  is  a  more  eflfectual  safe- 
guard against  the  intrigues  and 
power  of  France,  than  the  more 
enlightened  ai^d  rational  attachment 
to  individual  liberty :  the  latter  is 
too  apt  to  be  deceived  by  French 
promises,  and  to  expect  from  them 
a  reformation  of  public  abuses :  the 
farmer  has  implanted  in  the  breast 
such  an  instinctive  dread  of  every 
thing  foreign,  and  such  an  indiffer- 
ence about  personal  liberty  and 
rights,  that  F.'jnch  intrigue  must  be 
displayed,  and  French  promises 
made,  in  vain.  The  French,  there- 
fore, a  very  national  people,  and 
who  had  derived  great  advantages, 
in  their  wars,  from  this  nationality, 
were  now  about  to  commence  hos- 
tilities against  the  Russians,  who 
were  at  least  equally  national : 
from  this  cause  of  their  former  suc- 
cesses, therefore,  the  French  in  their 
contest  with  the  Russians  had  little 
to  hope. 

Another  cause  of  French  success 
must  be  traced  in  the  very  decisive 
manner  in  which  they  conduct  war : 
perhaps  decision  is  not  the  term 
which  most  aptly  and  precisely  de- 
signates what  we  mean :  it  is  more 
than  decision,  it  is  the  adoption  of 
the  most  bold  and  apparently  ha- 
aafrdoos  plan ;  a  plan  which,  seem- 
ing to  indicate  a  consciousness  of 
niperio^ty,  in  most  cases  has  pro- 
duced 10  the  French  alt  the  advan-^ 
tiges  of  superiority,  by  intimidating 
weir  opponents.  Bonaparte  weU 
hooms,  hBtw,  HAidifi,  it  it  tp  dittin-^ 


guish  between  rational  boldness  an4 
rashness :  he  acts  on  this  principle 
and  has  thus  too  frequently  succeed- 
ed in  conquering  his  enemy  t>y  bis 
own  rashness.  j3ut  this  plan  was 
not  likely  to  succeed  so  well  in 
Russia,  and  among  the  Russian 
people,  as  it  had  done  elsewhere : 
when  he  penetrated  into  the  very 
heart  of  Germany,  though  he  was 
thus  placed  at  an  immense  distance 
from  his  own  territories,  he  still  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  people  at  least  not 
hostile  to  him,  and  of  a  country  ez« 
tremely  fertile.  The  Austrian 
government  issued  no  orders  to  im« 
pede  his  progress  by  laying  waste 
the  country;  and  if  they  bad 
issued  these  orders,  their  subjects 
possessed  too  little  attachment  to 
them,  and  too  small  a  portion  of 
nationality,  to  have  obeyed  them :-« 
but  in  Russia  the  case  would  be 
completelv  reversed ;  he  would  be 
much  further  removed  from  his  own 
territories  and  resources ;  he  would 
be  in  the  midst  of  a  comparatively 
barren  and  uncivilized  country, 
where  the  means  of  subsbtenqf  were 
lieitherso  abundant,  nor  so  easily  and 
regularly  procured;  and  above  all, 
he  would  be  in  the  midst  of  a  peo* 
pie,  who  were  naturally  disposed  to 
resist  the  French  by  all  possible 
means,  and  who,  at  the  command 
of  their  sovereign,  would  undergo 
the  greatest  privations  for  this,  or 
any  other  purpose  of  his  pleasure. 
The'only  hope  of  success,  therefore, 
which  Bonaparte  could  indulge,  if 
he  was  fully  aware  of  the  character 
of  the  Russians,  must  haVe  been 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  emperor 
Alexander :  him  he  had  once  alrea- 
dy intimidated  or  cajoled  ;  and.  he 
must  have  expected,  if  he  entered 
on  the  war,  with  such  very  formi- 
dable ineans,  in  a  rapid  and  decisive 
manner;  if  he  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  Russia^  so  as  to  thieaten 
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either  Mogcow  or  Petersburgh,  and  by  an  enthusiastic  feeling,  which 
especiaHf  if  he  signally  defeated  the  thVir  officers  often  participate  in^ 
Russian  army,  that  Alexander  instead  of  checking':  but  there  was 
would  sue  for  |>eace  on  his  own*  little  danger  that  mis  would  happen 
terms.  with  the  Russians  :  their  cold  and 
The  plan  of  the  campaigiiy  on  implicit  obedience  would  rise  supe- 
the  part  of  the  Russians,  was  Tound-  rior  even  to  their  hatred  of  the 
ed  on  a  regard  to  all  these  circum-  French  :  and  the  assurance  that  it 
stances ;  on  the  experience  that  was  the  will  of  their  emperor  that 
Bonaparte  always  pushed  forward  they  should  continue  to  retreat, 
in  the  hope  of  signalizing  the  com-  even  after  a  victory,  would  reconcile 
mencement  of  hostilities  by  some  them  to  the  plan  of  the  campaign, 
splendid  if  not  decisive  action  ;  on  ^t  the  greatest  danger  ana  difG* 
the  belief  that  he  might  thus  be  culty  in  the  way  of  the  regular  and 
drawn  into  the  interior  of  Russia;  full  execution  of  this  plan,  arose 
and  on  the  firm  conviction,  that  if  from  the  character  of  tne  emperor 
hewere  thus  drawn  into  the  interior,  Alexander:  he  was  known  to  be 
lie  would  find  every  Russian  hostile  timid  and  irresolute ;  and  it  was 
to  him,  and  perfectly  disposed  to  apprehended^  that  though  he  had 
contribute  to  the  destrucdon  of  his  given  his  assent  to  the  plan,  and 
army,  by  the  abandonment  of  their  must  be  convinced  that  the  advance 
homes,  and  the  devastation  of  their  of  the  French  and  the  devastation 
country.  By  this  plan  of  continual-  of  rfie  country  were  parts  of  that 
ly  retreating  before  him,  the  French  plan,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
commissariat,  so  perfect  under  regarded  with  dismay ;  yet  when 
other  circumstances,  would  be  of  they  actually  occurred,  he  would 
little  service,  while  the  Russians  be  for  concluding  a  peace  -with  Bo- 
inrould  feel  little  or  no  distress  from  naparte.  It  was  therefore  judged 
their  deficency  in  this  respect.  The  -  prudent,  that,  after  reriewing  and 
climate  of  Russia  and  the  season  exhorting  his  troops  at  Wilna,  he 
of  the  year  were  also  taken  into  the  should  return  to  Petersburgh, 
account,  in  forming;  the  plan  of  the  where  he  would  be  not  only  at  a 
campaign,  so  that  in  every  point  of  distance  from  the  intrigues  of  the 
view  it  presaged  to  the  Russians  French,  and  unacquainted  person- 
Tictory,  and  to  the  French  defeat  ally  with  their  advance  and  the  de^ 
and  aisgrace.  There  were,  how-  vastation  of  the  copntry ;  but  also 
ever,  two  cii-cumstances  to  be  surrounded  by  nobles,  whose  in- 
guarded  agiunst,  either  of  which  terest  k  was  to  be  at  peace  with 
might  render  the  plan  destruc-  England,  and  who  thermre  would 
tive:  in  the  first  place,  it  would  not  permit  him  to  listen  to  any 
be  necessary  for  the  Russians  terms  ^  which  Bonaparte  might 
to   oppose"  the    progress    of  the  propose. 

French  in  every  situation  where  it  On  the  9th  of  May  Bonaparte 
could  be  done  with  advantage,  but  ^set  out  from  St.  Cloud ;  and  on  the 
carefully  to  guard  against  commit-.  6th  of  June  he  ctossed  the  Vistula  ; 
ling  themselves  in  a  decisive  battle :  on  the  2^  of  ^at  month  he  for- 
this  with  most  troops  would  have  mally  declared  war  against  Russia ; 
been  extremely  difficult :  in  the  on  which  occasion  he  issued  an  ad- 
moment  of  real  or  supposed  victory^  dress  to  his  soldiprsy  in  which,  after 
soldiers  are  apt  to  be  nurried  away  accusing  Russia  of  having  Iwoken* 

her 
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li*  alliance  .v/ixh  France,  in  order 
to  serve  the  intttests  and  views  of 
England,  he  denountes  that  she  is 
dragged  along  by  a  fatality,  and 
her  destinies  must  be  accomplished ; 
and  promises  them  that  the  second 
war  of  Poland  shall  be  as  glorious 
to  the  French  ;trmies  as  the  first, 
and  that  the  peace  which  alone  he 
will  conclude,  shall  be  its  own  gua- 


rantee, and  put  an  end  to  the  influ- 
ence which  Russia  for  fifty  years 
had  exercised  in  Europe.  On  the 
24th  of  June  Bonaparte  crossed  the 
Nicmen,  and  entered  the  Russian 
te.rritories,  and  on  the  following 
day  hostilities  consmenced  by  the 
capture  of  Kowno,  v4iich  fell 
without  a  siru^rgle. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MUUnry  Brrer  of  the  Russians  in  advancing  to  the  Nicmen — Consequences 
nfit — The  Corps  of  Bagralhion  separated  from  the  main  Army — which 
retires  to  the  Dwina — The  French  at  (Vilna — Bonaparte  re- establishes 
the  Kingdom  of  Poland — Russians  abandon  their  entrenched  Camp  at 
ihissa — and  retire  to  fFitepsk — IVtttgcnstcin  takes  a  northern  Route 
towards  Petershurgh'^folhwed  li/  Ovdinot — Battles  between  these  Ge^ 
neralf — between  Bonaparte  and  the  main  Russian  Army — and  between 
Bagrathion  arid  Davonst — The  Russians  persevere  in  their  Plan  of 
Sighting  hardp  and  then  retreating — retire  from  Witepsk  towards  Smo- 
lentk-^ Position  of  the  different  French  Divisions  at  this  Time — Bona* 
parte  proceeds  to  Smolensk-- Importance  of  that  Place — The  Russian 
General  abandons  it — blamed  Jinr  this — and  Kutusoff  appointed  Coya- 
mander'iH'ckief— Operations  on  the  Dwina — Siege  of  Riga — Crow 
Prince  ofSiveden — Kutusoff  retires  to  BoroSno— general  Battle  there-^ 
Bonapetrte  reinforced  marches  /o  Moscow — Conflagration  of  that  City — 
Remarks  on  it^The  different  Russian  Armies  swround  Moscow — 
Peace  with  Turkey — Dreadful  Situation  of  the  French'^ Bonaparte 
attempts  in  vain  to  negotiate. 


THE  passage  of  the  Niemen, 
and  the  capture  of  Kowno, 
though  in  themselves  events  of  little 
moment,  were  attended  with  very 
important  consequences.  The  Rus- 
sians, in  pursuance  of  the  plan  of' 
the  campaign  which  they  had  re- 
solved to  follow,  had  marked  obt 
their  first  line  of  defence  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dwina ;  here  they  had 
erected  a  chain  of  strong  and  con- 
nected fortifications  :  and  it  was 
natural  to  suppose,  that  immedi- 
ately before  these  fortifications  they 


would  place  their  army.  It  is  not 
easy  to  discover  the  military  policy 
which  induced  them  to  bring  for- 
.ward  their  whole  force,  and  range 
it  on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen,  so 
much  in  advance  of  their  first  line 
of  defence.  On  the  banks  of  this 
river  they  had  not  prepared  the 
means  of  opposing  the  passage,  or 
resisting  the  attacks  of  the  French  : 
hence,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  ap- 
peared in  force,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat  towards  the  Dwina. 
Besides,   by  ranging  their  whole 

army 
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jtfiny  along  the  Niemeni  their  line  an  opportuntty   of  etereising  hit 

became  very  extensive*  and  in  many  usual  talent  of  finesse.    In  the  war 

places  BO  little  connected*  or  disa<f-  in  which  he  had  just  engaged  with 

▼antageou$ly  posted*  that  it  was  Russia*  he  expected  considerable  . 

exposed  to  he  attacked  with  every  assistance  from  the  Poles:  be  knew 

prospect   of  success.     Bonaparte  their  enmity  to^  Russia;  and  thov^h 

immediately    perceived  the  error  he  had  already  deceived  them*  m  . 

jkhey  had  committed*  and  on  it  he  the  expectations  which  he  had  led 

founded  his .  [>lan  of  the  campaign,  them  to  form  of  his  erecting  Poland 

He  was  convinced*  that  if  he  could  again  into  a  kingdom*  yet  ne  knew 

•Sect  the  passage  of  the  Niemen  at  how  to  reinspire  them  with  confi« 

Kovrno*  he  mient  push  forward  on  dence  in  him  :  as  soon*  therefoie* 

thf  road  to  Wuna  and  Minsk*  with  as  he  had  entered  Poland*  he  sec 

siich  rapidity  as  to  cut  off  such  of  about  re-establishing  the  kingddm 

t^e  divisions  of  the  Russian  army  of  Poland:  his  first  public  act  there 

M  were  to  the  south  of  the  line  be-  was  to  proclaim  it  anew.    A  diet 

Iween  those   two  places.     If  he  was  immediately  assembled*  and  a 

could  thus  sucked  m  this  part  of  constitution  framed*  and  the  name 

his  plan*  his  object  next  would  be  andformof  liberty  were  restored  to 

f o  attack  the  separate  divisions*  un-  the  Polest  . 
supported*  and  successively  defeat        While  Bonaparte  himself  con- 

•  them.    In  the  former  part  of  his  tinned  at  Wilna*  the  different  divU 

plan  he  was  completely  successful ;  sions  of  his  army  advanced*  biH  >n 

m  the  latter*  the  steady  and  perse-  a  different  direction  from  that  in 

verinff  brarery   of  the   Russians  which  they  had  first  moved:  in« 

foiled  him.  stead  of  proceeding  directly  from 

As  soon  as  Bonaparte  had  crossed  Wilna  to  the  Dwina*  on  which  the 

the  Niemen*  he   pushed  forward  Russians  had  retired*  they  stretched 

with  great  rapidity  towards  Wilna.  to  the  south*  towards  the  province 

On  many  accounts  the  occupation  of  Mojilhow.    Their  object  in  tak- 

of  this  city  was  of  the  utmost  con-  ing  this  route  appears  to  have  bjeen 

sequence  to   him :    the    emperor  partly  the  pursuit  of  prince  Bagra- 

Alezander  was  still    in  it ;    and  thion*  who  with  the  second  corps  of 

though  there   was  no  chance  of  the  Russian  army  had  been  sepa* 

taking  him*  yet  the  circumstance  of  rated  from  tlie  first*  and  was  endea- 

his  flying  before  the  French  would  vouring  to  teJQin  it*  and  partly  the 

S've  eclat  to  the  conomencement  of  design  or  the  hope  of  being  able  to 

e  campaign}  and  probably  Bo-  turn    the    Russian    posts   on  die 

naparte  was  in  hopes*  that  if  he  Dwina*  and  thus  avoid  the  neces* 

remained  sufficiently  long  to  wiu  sity  of  atucking  and  forcing  their 

ness  the  rapid  advance  and  formi-  entrenched  .  camp   on  that    river, 

dable  numbers  of  thej^rench  army*  .  Already  the  bulletins  which  Bona* 

he  might  be  intimidated  into  a  de»  parte  issued   put   On  a  different 

sire  for  peace.     On  the  28th  of  character*  and  assumed  a  diffsrent 

June  Bonaparte  entered  the  capital  tone*  from  those  with  which  he  had 

of  Russian  Poland }  and  from  the  favoured  and  delighted  the  Paiisi^ 

measures  ''which  he   immediately  ans  in  his  former  wars :  he  boasted 

adopted*  it  was  plain  that  the  oc«  of  no  signal  or  decisive  victory  i  of 

cupation  of  it  was  to  him  a  desir-  no  rout  or  confusion  of  the  enemy  f 

able  event»  inasmuch  as  it  gave  him  of  no  cannon  or  colours  ukn»}  aod 

during 
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dmingaptirsQitwhich  lasted  nearly  thion.    It  was  not  so  fortunate: 

afortnignt*  of  very  few  prisoners;  the  prince  in  vain  attempted  to  join 

On  the  other  hand,  by  his  repeat-  the  main  army  at  Wilna,  Minsk, 

-cdlyand  emphatically  assertin?  chat  and   Bobruysk.    The  French*  bjr 

immense  quantities   of  provisions  the  rapidity  of  tlieir  movements, 

^%re  arriving  for  his  army,  and  by  alMrays  anticipated  him  i  and  it  was 

his  explaining  in  a  very  minute  and  not  till  he  had  crossed  uie  Dnieper 

particular    manner  the  route   by  and  reached  Smolensk  that  he  suc« 

i^ich  they  were  to  be  brought,  it  ceeded  in  his  objectk-     It  is  even 

was   evident    that    the    country  probable   that    this  corps   would 

through  which  he  was  marching  have  been  entirely  cut  off,  if  prince 

was  not  able  to  supply  his  troops.  Poniatowski,  who  commanded  the 

The  climate  of  Russia  also  began  Poles  in  the  service  of  Bonaparte^ 

to  act  against  him,   even  in  the.  had  pursued  him  with  sufficient 

month  of  July,  and  when  he  had  not  alacrity  and  vigour. 

advanced  further  noith  than  Wilna*  On  the  17th  of  July  Bonaparte 

A  dreadful  tempest  arose;  torrents  left  Wilna»  and  put  himself  again 

of  rain  fell;  thousands  ot  his  horses  ,at  the  head  of  his  army,  for  the 

perished ;  and  many  pieces  of  his  purpose  of  attacking'  the  Russian 

artillery  were  buried  in  the  mud*  entrenched  camp  at  Drisna,  on  the 

His  disappointment   and  chagrin  banks  of  the  Dwina.   Previously  to 

were  Ukewise  manifest :  he  broke  his  arrival  rparshal  Oudinot  crossed 

out  into  invectives  on  the  barbarity  that  river  at  Dunaberg/a  consider- 

of  the  Russians  for  laying  waste  able  way  below  the  Russian  camp  : 

their  country*  and  into  ricncule  on  he  was  not  strongly  opposed,  anc( 

them,  for  their  cowardly  and  dis-  immediately  after  he  reached  the 

graceful  flight,  as  he  termed  it.  north  bank  he  moved  on  to  Drouga. 

Bonaparte,  by  his  passage  of  the  llie  main  body  of  the  Russian  army 

Niemen,  had  succeeded  in  separat*  at    Drisna    amounted     to    about 

ing  two  of  the  Russian  divisions  120»000:  the  fortifications  of  their 

from  the   main  arm/.     The  corps  camp  were  very  strong ;   but  as 

of  Doctorrow,  when  this  event  took  prince  Bagrathion  had  not  joined 

place,  was  stationed  between  Sida  them,  they  resolved  not  to  hazard  a 

and  Grodno.    As  soon  as  he  was  general  battle.     Before,  however, 

informed   of  the  advance  of  the  they  evac\iated  their  camp,  they 

enemy,  and  that  the  main  Russian^  suddenly  threw  a  bridge  over  the 

army  viras  proceeding  towards  the  river,   and  surprised  the  corps  of 

Dwina,  he  put  his  corps  in  motion  Sebastiani^  who  had  reached  the 

for  that  river.     His  movement  was  left  bank,  and  drov^  him  back  with 

attended  with  great  difficulties,  as  considerable  loss.     After  this  par- 

the  French  foUowed  him  closely,  tial  but  encouraging  success,  tney 

and  in  one  part  of  his  route  had  got  moved  from  Drisna  towards  Wi« 

so  near  him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  tepsk  ;  and  Bonaparte,  having  de* 

turn  to  the  right,  and  undertake  a  molished  the  entrenched  camps,  in 

circuitous   route   to    the  Dwina,  which  he  boasted  that  he  found 

where  he  at  last  arrived,  with  the  immense  stores  of  provisions  and 

loss  of  a  great  part  of  his  baggage,  ammunition,    followed    them    so 

The  other  Russian  corps  which  had  closely,    that  his    advanced  posts 

been  separated  from  the  main  army,  had  frequent  skirmishes  vrith  the 

Was  commsMided  by  prince  Bagra*  rear  of  tlie  Russian  army.    On  tha 

S4di 
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2Uh  rtf  July  tlie  Russians  arrived  slaves,possessIng  the  most  profoiu)4 
at    Witepsk  ;   one    of  their  forps  .  detestation  for  the  French,  cheer- 
having  been  previously  dispatched  fully  assisted   in   destroyins:  their 
fo  the  north,  to  cover  Petersburgh,  own  habitations,  and  fled  with  the 
v>hich  part  of  the    French   army  army.     Thus  the  enemy  entered  on 
seemed  to  threaten.     On  the  2oth,  a  desolate  country.     Bonaparte  in 
*26ihf  and  27th,  tliree  several  and  vain  endeavoured  to  persuade  x\\e 
successive  actions  took  place,  which  Russian  peasantry  to  await  his  ar- 
vrere  fought  with  great  o.bsiinacy,  rival ;  he  in  vain  proiiised  tlieTi 
and  witti  very  partial  and  limited  freedom  from  their  barbarous  and 
success  on  the  side  of  the  French ;  oppressive  masters;  they  either  did 
they  took  indeed  some  prisoners,  not  ifnderstand  what  he  meant  by 
but  there  was  no  rout  or  confusion,  freedom,    did  not  \yi  Ji  for  ir,  or 
no  detachments  cut  off,  no  breaking  doubted  his  promises:    he  found 
of  lines  nor  intercepting  of  marches,  them  as  unassailable    by    his   in-* 
In  reality,  in  tliese  battles,  even  by  trigues,  as  the  Russian  army  was 
the  French  accounts  of  them,  the  by  his  force. 
Russbins  achieved  all  they  intended        While   the   main   body   of  the 
aad  wished;  and  the  result  of  them,  French  under  Bonaparte  followed 
so  far  from  injuring  their  cause,  the  main  body   of  the    Russians, 
promoted  and  benefited  it ;  so  far '  Davoust  was  employed  in  the  pur- 
from.  destroying  tlie  plan  of  the  suit  of  Ba^rathion  :  it  was  neces- 
campaign,  forwarded  it,  and  proved  sary  for  tlie  latter  to    cross   the 
its    policy    and  soundness.     The  Dnieper;  and  Davoust,   aware  of 
Russians  fought,  as  long  as  they  this,  moved  on  to  Mohilow,  near 
could    fight,    without    risking    a  the  source  of  that  river  :  here  he 
decisive  engagement,  and,  having  was  surprised  by  the  Russian  gene- 
inflicted   as  jnuch    descructi6n    as  ral.     Tlie  battle  was  extremely  ob- 
they  sufiered,  retired  further  into  stinate  and  bloody :  it  lasted  up^ 
their  own  country,  on « their  rein-  wards  of  nine  hours ;  and  at  the 
forcements,   and   to  other   places  conchuion  of  the  battle,.  Bagra- 
cqually  strong  as  those  .which  they  thion,  so  far  from  being  worsted; 
had  left.   The  French,  on  the  other  was  enabled   to  pursue  his  route 
hand,   could   reasonably  boast  of  unmolested  to  Smolensk.     In  the 
nothing  but  the  mere  occupation  of  course  of  the  Russian   campaign 
the  ground  which  the  Russians  had  there -occur  several  instances   be- 
so  hardly, yielded  them,  in  conse-  sides  this  one  of  Davoust,  in  which 
quence  of  what  they  called    and  the  most  experienced  and  active  of 
claimed  as  a  victory,     lliey  could,  the  French  generals  were  surprised ; 
indeed,  advance  further  into  Rus-  and  tliis  circumstance  we  cannot 
S)a,but  with  what  hopes?  assuredly  help  thinking  in  a  great  measure 
with  none«vell  founded:  they  could  attributable  to  the  character  of  the 
expect  only  repetitions  of  the  same  Russian  peasantry  :  in  every  other 
hard  fought   battles,   while    their  Country  in  which  the  French  had 
own  strength  was  diminishing,  and  fought,  the  inliabitants,  either  in- 
thcir  distance  from  their  resources  timidated  or  seduced  by  tliera,  were 
and  reinforcements  increasing.    As  in  the  regular  and  constant  habit  of 
the  Russians  retreated,  they  pur-  bringing  them  accurate  and  early 
sued  their  plan  of  laying  waste  the  information  respecting  the   move-  ' 
country;   and  the  peasantry   and  meats  and  operations  of  the  hostile 

army ; 
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army  •  ^•hereas  in  Russia,  neither  French  against  Riga  were  consU 

threats  nor  promises  could  induce  derably    retarded.      Against    this 

a  single  peasant  to  be  in  any  degree  latter  place  Macdonald,  who  com* 

or  respect  instrumental  in  assisting  manded  the  Prussians  in  the  service 

the  French  army ;  and  if  the  Frencn  of  Bonaparte,  had  been  sent ;  and 

sent  out  small  parties  to  reconnoitre,  the  intention  of  Bonaparte  seems  to 

they  were  almost  certain  either  of  have  been,  if  he  could  have  got 

being  cut  oflF  by  the  armed  pea-  possessionof  Riga,  that  Macdonald 

santry,  or  of  being  misled  and  mis-  should  have  marched  forward  and 

informed  by  them,  if  they  were  too  threatened  Petersburgh.    This  part 

weak  to  attack  them.     In  this  re-  of  Bonaparte's  plan  was  evidently 

spect,  therefore^  as  well  as  in  seve-  founded  on  the  idea  that  the  main 

ral  others  already  noticed.  Bona-  Russian  army  would  retreat    on 

parte,  early  in  the  campaign,  ex-  Petersburgha^and  consequently  that, 

perienced  the   di^erence   between  by  foUowmg  it,  he  would  be.  able 

fighting  in  Russia,  and  in  the  other  before  he  reached  that  city  to  have 

couRtnes  which  he  had  overrun  and  formed  a  junction  with  Macdonald. 

conquered  ;  and  hence  there  is  in  This  plan,  however,  was  rendered 

all  his  bulletins  such  a  peevish  tone  abortive  by  the  route  which  the 

of  reproach  against  his   generals,  main  Russian  army  pursued  in  their 

either  for  want  of  caution  and  in-  retreat,   and  by  the  circumstance 

formadon,  or  for  not  pursuing  the  that  Macdonald  could  make    no 

enemy  with  sufficient  activity  and  impression  on  Riga, 

vigour.  The  defence  o?  this  place  was  ta 

We  bave   already   stated,   that  some  iheasure  assisted  by  a  British 

when  the  main  Russian  army  re-  nayal  force.     The  British  cabinet 

tired  on  Witepsk,  one  of  the  corps  had  certainly  not  urged  or  encou- 

took  a  northern  route  for  tlie  pro-  raged  Russia  to  commence  hostili* 

lection  of  Petersburgh.   This  corps  ties ;  but  as  soon  as  hostilities  were 

l£as  under  the  command  of  Wftt-  determined  on,    Russia  proposed 

genstein :  against  him  Oudinot  was  terms    of    accommodation    with 

sent  by  Bonaparte.     The  plan  of  Great  Britain  which  were  immedi- 

tiie  French  general  was  to  cross  the  ately  acceded  to,  and  evei7  promise 

Dwina,  to  come  round  upon  Riga,  of  assistance  given.     The  Russian 

and  thus  cut  o£F  the  communication  cabinet,    however,- declined    any 

with  Petersburgh.     For  this  pur-  assistance,  except  such  as  might  be 

pose  he  actually  crossed  the  river  procured    by  inciting  the   crown 

towards  the  end  of  July,  and  on  prince  of  Sweden  to  join  in  the  war 

the  30th  and  31st  a  very  severe  against  France.     For  this  purpose 

action  was  fought,   the  result  of  a  negotiation  was  .entered  into  with 

which  was,  that  Oudinot  was  com-  him.     The  prospect  of  regaining 

peUed  to  recross  the  Dwina  with  Swedish  Pomerania  wa»  held  out  to 

the  loss  of  SOOO  prisoners  and  some  him,  and  it  was  fixed  that  he  should 

cannon.     But  the  incidental  and  land  an  army  there,  or  still  further 

ultimate  consequences  of  this  en-  north,  ir^  order  to  act  in  the  rear 

fagement  were  far  more  important^  of  Bonaparte;  but  after  much  de- 

^etersburgh  was  rendered  secure :  lay,   preparation,   and  change  of 

the  communication  between  it  and  plan^  the  crown  prince  suffered  the 

the  main  Russian  army  was  esta-  campaign  to  close  without  pros^uig 

blished ;  and  the  operations  of  the  the  Baltic. 

The 
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The  Russians  did  not  make  a        It  appears  from  this  statement, 

stand  at  Witepsk,  but  as  soon  as  hafr  widely  dispersed  the  difierent 

the  enemy  approached  they  retired  divisions  of  the  French  army  were : 

on  Smolensk.     In  the  heginning  in  fact,  the  nature  of  the  country 

of  August  the  following  were  the  and  the  mode  of  warfare  followed 

positions  of  the  French  army  :  by  the  Russians  were  such,  that  in 

Head-quarters  at  Witespk,  with  tliis  campaign  Bonaparte  could  not 

four  bridges  on  the  Dwina.  pursue  his  usual  plan.     He  could 

The  4t]i  corps 'at  Samai,  occu-  not  advance  in  one  solid  mass  and 

pying  Veluj,   Porietche,  and  Ou-  bear  flown  all  befofe  him.    He  was 

siratn.  even  before  he   reached  Witepsk 

The  king  of  Naples  at  Roudenu,  considerably     annoyed,    harassed* 

with  the  three  first  corps  of  cavalry,  and    impeded    by   the  Cossacks; 

The  fir^  corps,  commanded  by  a  species  of  soldiery  calculated  only 

marshal  th^  prince  of  Eckmuhl,  at  for  such  a  country  and  climate  at 

the  mouth  of  the  Beressina,  on  the  that  of  Russia,  and  which  can  act 

Borysthenes,  with  two  bridges  over  with  the  greatest  advantage  and 

this  last-mentioned  river,  and  one  success,  wnere  more  regular  forces 

bridge  'Upon  the  Beressina,   with  are    comparatively     useless,    and 

double  tltes'dt'pont.  when  an  enemy  is  least  able  to 

The  third  corps,  commanded  by  resist  them :  they  were  under  the 

marshal  the  duk6  pf  Elchingen,  at  command  of  their  hetman,  the  ce- 

Etozna.  lebrated  Platoff,  who  had  signalized 

The  eighth  corps,  commanded  himself  in  the  last  war  with  France, 

by  the  duke  of  Abrantes,  ac  Orcha,  The  position  of  two  of  the  corps  of 

with  two  bridges  and  tiits-de-poni  the  French  army,  as  given  in  the 

upon  the  Borysthenes.  above  statement,  may  excite  sur- 

The  fifth  corps,  commanded  by  prise ;  tlie  ninth,  under  the  com* 

prince  Pontatowski,  at    Mohilo>v,  mand  of  the  duke  of  Belluno,  at 

With  two  bridges  and  iiies-tL^-'pont  Tilsit ;  and  the  eleventh*,  under  the 

upon  the  Borysthenes.  command  of  the  duke  of  Casdglio- 

llie  second  corps,  commanded  ne,  at  Stettin.    It  is  evident,  irom 

by  marshal  the  duke  of  Reg^io,  these,  corps  being 'station^  so  far 

upon  the  Drissa,  advanced  before  in  the  rear  of  th6  main  army,  and 

Polotsk,  upon  the  road  to  Sebei.  not  in  the  line  of  their  retreat,  tf 

The  prince  de  Schwartzenberg  they  should  be  compelled  to  retreat, 

with  his  corps  at  Slonim.  nor  in  such  positions  as  would  en* 

The  seventh  corps  upon  Rozana.  able  them  tp  keep  open  the  com« 

The  fourth  corps  of  cavalry,  with  munication  with  the  supplies  that 

a  division  of  infantry,  commanded  were  constantly  coming  from  Ger* 

by  general  count  Maubourg,  before  many,  that  Bonapslrte  was  appre- 

BrODunsk  and  Mozier.  hensive  that  Bemadotte,  at  the  headi 

The  tenth  corps,  commanded  by  of  a  Swedish  army,  woulcf  land  in 

the  duke  of  Tarentum,  before  Du-  his  rear.    On  no  other  supposition 

n^berg  and  Riga.  can  we  account  for  th^secorps  bein^ 

The  ninth  corps,  commanded  by  left  in  a  great  measure  idle   and 

the  duke  of  Belluno,  at  Tilsit.  u&eless,  at  a  time  when  Bonaparte 

The  eleventh  corps,  commanded  must  have  perceived  that  he  would 

by  the  duke  of  Castiglione,   at  have  occasion  for  all  his  troops  on 

Stettni.  the  more  immediate  scene  of  acuom 

DuTOg 
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During  the  whole  of  his  advance  tomed  to  the  stin  of  Italy  and  the 

to  Witep<:ky  he  had  been  unable  to  south  of  France   was  oppressirey 

compel  the  Russians  to  hazard  a  and  for  its  uncertainty  very  delete* 

general    engagement :    in  all    the  rious,  partly  by  the  fatigue  to  which 

partial  rencontres  where  lie  himself  they  were  exposed,  on  account  of 

was  engaged,  he  had  indeed  sue-  the  badness  of  the  roads  ;  butprin- 

ceeded  so  far  as  to  drive  them  from  cipally  by  the  harassing  and  inces- 

tbeir  position,  'and  thus  to  occupy  sant    warfare    which    they    were 

the  whole  of  Russian  Poland  and  obliged  to   carry   on  against  the 

Lidmania ;  but  the  corps  under  the  Cossacks,  who  hung  on  their  flanks, 

command  of  his  genei^  were  by  and  cut  off  all  stragglers,  he  re- 

Do    means    successful.    We  have  mained  at  Witcpsk  some  days  be- 

alre^idy  mentioned  the  defeat  of  fore  he  advanced  against  Smolensk. 

Oudtnot    by    Wittgenstein  ;     and  On  many  accounts  it  was  deemed 

though  the  latter,  by  pursuing  his  highly  probable  that  the  Russians 

adversary  too  far,  and  in  too  un-  would  hazard  a  general  battle  at 

guarded    a  manner,   in   his   turn  Smolensk :  there  their  whole  force 

sufiered  a.  check,  yet  it  was  evident  would  be  assembled ;  the  situation 

both  from  the  strength  of  Wittgen-  was  extremely  favourable  fbr  de- 

stetn's  army,  and  from  the  taknts  fence ;  and  of  course,  if  the  French 

and  activity  of  the  general,  that  attacked  them  they  would  possess 

Oodinot  had  no  chance  of  cutting  considerable  advantages:  but  above 

off  the  communication  with  Peters-  all,  the  Russians  attached  a  super* 

burgh,  nor  of 'opening  such  a  com-  stitions  veneration  to  the  city  of 

munication  with  Riga  as  would  be  Smolensk,  and  if  it  fell  into  the 

of  any  advantage  to  Macdonald.  hands  of  the  enemy,  at  least  with - 

At  Kobrin   Bonaparte  suffered  a  out  a  strong  struggle  to  save  it,  the 

very  severe  loss :  the  Saxon  troops,  consequences  on  the  Russian  mind 

3000  in  number,  were  surrounded  might  be  fatal.     Besides  all  these 

and  entirely  captured  there  by  ge-  considerations,  by  the  capture  of 

ncral  Tormesow.  Smolensk    the   road    to   Moscow 

In  the  mean  time  the  French  would  be  laid  open,  nearly  the 
main  army  had  gone  into  quarters  who^e  way,  to  the  enemy.  Part  of 
of  refreshment  at  Witepsk.  Bona-  the  Russian  army  occupied  this 
parte  was  now  convinced  that  in  all  city  {  the  remainder  were  posted 
his  engagements  he  had  beaten  the  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  river.  On 
Ruinans,and  begain  to  suspect  that  the  16th  of  August  the  French  oc- 
they  had  only  rollowed  out  their  cupied  the  heit»hts  which  com- 
plan  in  retreating  before  him.  He  manded  Smolensk;  on  the  17th, 
also  learnt  that  Bagrathion,  with  perceiving  that  the  Russians  had 
the  second  division  of  the  Russian  not  debouched^  that  they  were  for- 
anny,  whom  he  had  so  long  kept  tifying  themselves  in  the  city,  and 
separate  from  the  main  body,  was  that  they  refrised  battle,  Bonaparte 
very  near  bis  junction  with  it  at  marched  on  the  right,  for  the  pur- 
Smolensk  :  at  this  place,  therefore,  pose  of  compelling  them  either  to 
lie  anticipated  a  general  battle,  and  tight,  or  to  evacuate  the  place  :  the 
a  sanguinary  and  obstinate  resist-  rencontres  were  obstinate,  but  in 
ance.  Bat  as  his  own  troops  had  almost'  all  of  them  the  French  were 
suffered  severely,  partly  by  the  cli-  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  In 
mate,  which  even  to  men  acois-  the  night  of  the  ITtli  Smolensk  was 
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set  on  fire;  and  the  Russians  per-  deemed  prudent  to  deprive- him  of 
ceiviDg  it  no  longer  tenable*  nor  -  the  command,  and  to  bestow  it  on 
useful  to  them  as  p«irt  of  their  line  KutusofT:  this  general,  though  se* 
of  defence,  evacuated  it.    In  this,  venty-five  years  old,  had  still  aft 
battle   thf   loss   of  the    Russians  the  animation  aud  vigonr  of  ripe 
amounted  to  about  5000  men  killed,  manhood,  and  had  distinguished 
and   neafljr  double  that  number  himself  greatly  in  preceding  wars, 
wounded  and  prisoners :  it  is  worthy       As  Smolensk  bad  been  evacuated, 
of  repnark,  that,  even  according  to  Kutusoff  did  not  think  it  advisable 
the  French  account,  in  this  and  aU  to  hazard  an  engagement  with  the 
iriost    all    the  engngements   they  enemyin  a  country  which  no  longer 
fouglit  {p  Russia,  few  were  taken  pi  i-  afforded  any  advantageous  position ; 
soners  except  such  as  were  wounded ;  he  therefore  determined  on  retreat- 
the  loss  of  the  French  was  consi-  ing  towards  Moscow.    On  the  19th 
derably  greater  than  that  of  the  o^  August,    the   French,   having 
Russians :  the  latter,  on  evacuating  thrown  a  brid,?e  over  the  Borys- 
the  city,  joined  the  other  division  thenes,  crossed  that  river,  ai)d  pur- 
of  their  army  on  the  opposite  bank  jued  the  Russians:  their  rearguard, 
-of  the  river.  consisting  of  about  5  or  6000  men, 
Barclay  dc  Tolly,  who  had  hi«  were   stationed  -on    fine    heights, 
therto  commanded  theR  ussians,was  waiting  the  attack,  in  order  to  cover 
niuch  censured  for  having  evacu-  and  assist  the  retreat  of  tlie  main 
ated  Smolensk  :•  the  reasons,  how-  body.     They  were  attacked  at  the 
ever,  that  he  assigned  for  this  mea-  point  of  the  bayonet  by  the  duke 
sure  have  considerable  force:  the  of  Elchjngen,  and  were  driven  from 
aeva$tation  occasioned  in  the  city  the  heights,  not  however  till  they 
by  the  fire  rendered  it  no  longer  had  made  an  obstinate  resistance, 
tenable  against  such  a  force  as  the  and  caused  much  slau^ter  among 
French  could  bring  against  it :  be-  the  French.     Bonaparte's    object 
l|ides,    had  the  French  perceived  evidently  was  to  cut  off  the  retreat 
that  he  could  still  have  maintained  of  the  Russians  from  Moscow:  and 
himself  in  Smolensk,  they  might,  therefore,  while  the  duke  of  Elcbio^ 
by  giving  up  all  further  attempts  gen    crossed  the  Borysthenes  at 
agattist  him  there,  have  got  before  one  part,  Junot  duke  of  Abrantes 
bim  on  the*  road  to  Moscow,  and  crossed  it  to  the  right  of  Smolensk, 
^us  cut  him  off  from  that  capital,  where  he  found  hims^f  close  on 
To  this  latter  reason  it  was  replied,  the  rear  of  the  Russians :  if  he  had 
that  Smolensk  was  the  only  fortified  marched  in  divisions,  it  is  probable 
position  by  which  Moscow  cdlild  he  niigbt  have  rendered  their  retreat 
pe  covered ;  and  that  therefore,  by  extremely  difficult,  after  they  had 
relinquishing  it,  he  exposed  that  been  driven  from  the  heights ;  but 
capital  to  more  danger  than  if  he  in  consequence  of  his  marching  yritb 
had  continued  in  i(;  since  it  was  hU  whole  force  in  one  body,  for 
hardly  probable  that  the  French  which  he  was  severely  censured  in 
ixrould  advance  to  Mosco^v,  leaving  tlie  bulletin,  the  rear -guard  of  the 
l^hind  them  the  main  Russian  army  Russians  escaped,and  hsi^tng  joined 
jp  such  a  situation.    The  clamours  the  main  army  they  took  the  road 
of  the  Russian  officers  against  Bar-  to  Moscow, 
clay  de  Tolly  became  so  loud  and       While  these  operations  were  go- 
general  on  this  occasion,  thatit  wa$  ing  on  on  the  batnks  of  the  Borys- 
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thenes,  Oudinot  and  Wittgenstein  gave  rise  to  still  more:  but  he  wai 

Were  still  opposed  to  each  other  on  ,now  at  Petersburgh ;  and  whatever 

the  banks  of  the  Dwina.     In  the  were  his  private  feelings  or  wishes, 

▼icinttj  of  Polotsk  a  series  of  bat-  the  nobles  by  whom  he  was  advised 

ties  took  place  about  the  middle  of  and  surrounded  permitted  him  to 

Aa^ust,  in  which  tlie  result  was  express  no  sentiments  but  thost  of 

similar  to  all  the  battles  the  French,  hatred  to  the  French ;  no  wish  but 

fought  in  Russia:    after  experien-  that  of  saving  Russia  from  tlieir 

cing  a  most  formidable  resistance,  grasp.  The  proclamations  of  Alex- 

and  suffering  a  very  severe  loss,  the  ander  therefore  encouraged  the  en* 

Russians  retired,  but  only  for  the  thusiasm    and   animated  the  pa« 

purpose  of  taking  up  another  strong  tient  and  heroic  sufitbrings  of  the 

position,  and  there  awaiting  the  at-  people :    they  told  them  that  the 

tack  of  the  enemy,  to  retire  from  emperor  was  determined  to  make 

it  ID  the  same  unbroken  manner,  no  peace  with  Bonaparte,  while  his 

and  after  the  same  obstinate  resist-  legiohs  polluted  the  soil  of  Russia : 

ance;     In  the  last  battle  between  that  he  would  sacrifice  all,  Peters* 

Oudinot  and  Wittgenstein,  which  burgh,  and  Moscow  itself,  rather 

happened  on  the  17th  of  August,  than  that  they  should  fall*  into  the 

the  former  eeneral  was  fco  severely  h^nds  of  the  enemy :  in  his  procla^ 

wounded,  that  he  was  obliged  to  mations  there  was  no  irresoliition, 

be  conveyed  to  Wilna.  no  despondence,  no  expression  that 
The  perseverance  of  the  Russians  *  could  lead  Bonaparte  to  indulge  the 

in  their  plan  of  retreating  and  Uy-  hope  that  he  would  propose  or  listen 

ing  w^te  their  own  country  had  to  terms  of  peace ;  or  his  subjects 

astonished  most  people  (  it  was  sup-  to  apprehend  that  he  would  not 

posed  that  for  a  short  time  they  persevere  in  what  he  had  begun, 

would  follow  it  up ;  but  that  their  New,  levies  were   ordered   to  be 

tteadinessy  passive  courage  and  pa-  raised ;  the  Russian  people  were  in- 

tiiotism  would  give  way,  when  they  voked  by  all  those  powerful  feelings 

perceived    the  enemy  advancing,  and  prejudices  which  ignorance  and 

iiotwithstanding  their  obstinate  re-  superstition  create ;    and  when  a 

sistance,  the  advanced  state  of  the  Russian  is  told  that  what  he  has  to 

Kason,  and  the  desolation  of  the  do,  or  to  suffer,  is  for  the  sake  of  his 

country.    But  Russia  was  animated  sovereign  or  his  religion,  he  is  made 

as  it  were  by  one  soul :  the  dread  insensible  to  danger  and  misery, 

and  detestation  of  the  French  rose  Kutusoff  continued  his  retreat 

superior  to  every  feeling:  considera-  liU  he  arrived  at  Borodino,  within 

tions  of  personal  interest* or  com-  a  short  distance  of  Moscow:   the 

fort,  even  the  si^ht  of  their  families  position  here  was  extremely  favour* 

drifen  from  their  homes,  and  those  able  for  defence,  though  it  did  not 

homes  abandoned  to  the  enemy  or  cover  the  capital,  as  there  were 

dw  flames,  had  no  room  in  the  otlier  roads  leading  to  it :   Bona? 

breast  of  the  Russians :  there  dwelt  parte,  ihervfore,  by  manoeuvring, 

only  the  determination  to  expel  the  might  have  obliged   Kutusoff  to 

French,  and  to  obey  every  com-  abandon  this  position,  or  he  might 

mand  of  their  sovereign  issued  for  have    reached    Moscow    without 

that  purpose.     If  die  perseverance  driving  him  from  it.  But  the  great 

of  the  Russian  people  excited  sur-  object  of  the  French  emperor  seemed 

prise,  that  of  the  Russian  emperor  now  within  his  reach  \  the  Russians 
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no  longer  declined  a  £;enetal  bsittle.       In  the  mean  time  Snta^  i^f 

and  be  hoped  to  render  it  so  deci«  not  idle  s  his  soldiers  burnt  with 

sively  favourable  to  himt  as  would  impatience   for    the   combat  i   be 

compel  Alexander  to  suefor  peace*  could  with  difficulty  restrain  them 

or  at  least  put  him  in  the  undis-  from   abandoning    their  positionf 

tnrbed  possession  of  Moscow*  and  going  out  to  attack  the  French^ 

The  force  on  each  side  was  nearly  On  their  courage  and  success  that 

equal,  amounting  to  about  120,000  day  depended  the  fate  of  Moscow } 

tnen :  the  position  of  the  Russians,  of  the  city  of  their  forefathers )  of 

though  strong,  was  much  contract-  the  holy  city  of  the  Russian  empire } 

ed  X  their  left  had  been  weakened  perhaps  of  the  empire  itself«    That 

by  the  loss  of  a  position  which  was  enemy  which    had  invaded  their 

carried  by  the  king  of  Naples  two  country  unprovoked,    which  had 

days  previously  to  the  grand  battle:  cartied   desolation-  in   his   marchi 

but  it  was  still  backed  by  a  large  which  had  threatened  destruction 

Wood,  supported  by  a  fine  height,  to  all  who  opposed  him,  was  now 

and  crowned  by  a  redoubt  planted  drawn  up  before  them  :  the  eyes 

with  25  pieces  of  cannon.     Their  oftheir  sovereign  and  of  their  coun* 

line  Was  protected   by  two  other  try  men  were  upon  them }  the  saints 

heights,  crowned  with  redoubts  at  who  protected  Russia  espoused  their 

100  paces  from  one  another:  the  cause,  and  were  pleading  on  high 

ridge  of  the  heights  was  covered  in  tlieir  behalf.     With  numbers  so 

with  artillery  and  infantry^  for  the  nearly  equal;  with  the  French  army, 

purpose  of  supporting  their  centre,  actuated  by  the  desire  of  resting 

Their  right  extended  behind  the  from  their  fatigues  in  Moscow,  and 

Kalouga,  in  the  rear  of  the  village  there  reaping  an  abundant  harvest 

of  Borodino,  and  was  supported  by  of  plunder;  with  the  Russian  army 

two  heighta  crowned  with  redoubts  drawn  up  to  defend  their  capital, 

and  fortified  with  batteries.     At  and  animated  by  a  strong  desire  of. 

two  o'clock  in  the  rooming,  on  the  revenge ;  the  combat  <;ould  not  but 

7ch  of  September,  Bonaparte  was  be  long,  obstinate  and  sanguinary, 
surrounded  by  his  marsnals  $  and        At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 

soon  afterwards  issued  the  order  of  the  7th,  Bonaparte  attempted  to 

the  day,  in  which  he  informed  his  carry  the   Russian  line   by  main 

soldiers,  that  the  field. of  battle,  force;   in  this,  however,  he  was 

which  they  had  so  long  desired,  foiled,  though  his  troops  wnre  fa* 

was  before  them :  victory  now  de-  voured  in  their  attack  on  the  left  of 

pended  on  their  exertions :  it  was  the  Russians  by  a  thick  fog :  while 

necessary  for  them  t  it  would  give  the  enemy  was  making  this  attemptf 

diem  plenty,  good  quarters  for  the  30,000  Cossacks  cut  uieir  way  into 

winter,  and  a  speedy  return  to  their  the  pentre  of  the  French   campt 

country.   He  tnen  invoked  ihem  by  carryingconfusion  and  dismay  along 

their  exploits  at  Austerlitz,  Fried-  with  them.     The  French  after  this 

land,  Witepsk,  and  Smolensk,  to  made  another  attempt  on  the  Rus* 

behave  in  a  manner  worthy  of  them,  sian  batteries  on  the  heights*  and 

that  the  latest  posterity  might  think  after  a  most    sanguinarv   contest 

oftheirconductdiat  day  with  prtdci  they  succeeded  in  gaining  posses* 

and  say  of  each  individual,  *<  He  sion  of  part  of  thehi :  the  unshaken 

was  at  that  great  battle  under  the  bravery  of  the  Russians  was  mani- 

walls  of  Moscow  !'*  feat  on  this  occasion;  undismayed 
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f>f  th«  loss,  they  determined  to  at-  was  rendered  perfectly  secure,  and 

tempt  the  recovery  of  their  bat-  that  the  enemy  would  be  compelled 

teries;  and  for  this  purpose  they  to  retreat  out  of  Russia,     Alexan- 

advancedf  exposed  to  the  fire  of  der,  in  acknowledgement  of  the 

their  own  canndn.     In  tliis  part  of  distinguished  services  of  Kutusoff, 

the  engagement  the  loss  of  the  Rus-  appointed  him  marshal  general,  and 

tt'ans  must  have  been  very  great.  bestowed  on  him  100,000  roubles  j 

As  it  was  of  great  consequence  he  also  gave  five  roubles  to  each 

to  the  French  that  they  should  ob-  soldier  vmo  had  fought  in  this  me* 
ta:n  possession  of  the  village  of^   morable  battle. 

Borodino,  the  viceroy  of  Italy  di-  The  French,  on  their  part,  ^o 

rected   his  efforts  against  it,  and  claimed  the  victory;  they  reprei- 

carried  it:  the  centre  of  the  Rus-  sen  ted  their  success  as  decisive,  and 

sian  army  in  the  mean  while  was  the  defeat  of  the  Russians  as  g«* 

attacked  by  the  duke.of  Elchingen  neral  and  complete.     The  truth 

widi  60  pieces  of  cannon :  the  Rus«  seems  to  be,  as  we  have  stated  it| 

sians  received  the  attack  with  great  that  the  Russians  remained  masters 

coolnesc and  bravery, and  preserved  of  the  field  of  battle;  and  Bona-» 

their  position.  The  Russian  centre  parte  on  the  evening  of  the  7th 

now'  m  its  turn  became  the  assail-  retreated :   but  he  retreated  only 

ants,  and,  attacking  that  division  of  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a  strong 

the  French  army  which  had  directed  reinforcement  which  was  advancing 

their  efforts  against  its  left,  thus  under  Victor,  and  of  proceeding 

drove  them  back  with  considerable  by  the  Kalouga  road  towards  Mos» 

loss.     The  battle  continued  with  cow.     His  taking  this  road,  how* 

varying    success    till   night;   and  ever,  was  a  clear  and  unwilling 

though  the  French  were  undoubt-  proof  that  he  had  been  foiled  in 

ediy  masters  of  one  part  of  the  field  his  attack  on  the  Russians  at  Boro* 

of  battle^  yet  in  other  parts  they  dino :   for,  in  his  bulletin  of  that 

were  so  much  beaten,  tnat  Bona-  battle,  he  expressly  says,  <<  that  it 

pane  judged  it  prudent  to  draw  off  was  easy  to  manosuvre  and  eva* 

his  forces,   and  actually  retreated  cuate  their  position,  but  that  would 

upwards  of  13  wersts:  his  retreat  have  been  renouncing  our  ohfuf^  and 

was  covered  by  the  Wurtemburg  the  position  was  not  judged  suffix 

infantry,  and  a  large  corps  of  ca-  ciently  strong  to  render  it  necessary 

valry.  to* avoid  fighting."    It  may  also 

The  loss  in  this  most  sanguinary  '  be  remarked,  that  his  advance  to-* 

battle  was  immense,  greater  per-  wards  Moscow,  after  the  battle  of 

haps  than  in  any  previous  battle  Borodino,  was  extremely  slow  and 

which  Bonaparte  had  fought:  it  is  cautious :  they  did  not  move  from 

supposed  that  at  least  60,000  men  their  head  quarters  at  Mojaisk  till 

fell  on  both  sides*     On  the  side  of  the  12th  of  September, 

the  Russians,   prince   Bagrathion,  As  soon  as  Kutusoff  was  informed 

who  had  eminently  distinguished  that  Bonaparte  had  been  reinforced 

himself  in  the  engagement,  received  by  Victor's  corps,  and  that  he  was 

a  wound,  of  which  some  time  after-  manceuvring  to  get  to  Moscow' by 

wards  he  died.    The  news  of  the  turning  the  Russians,  he  resolved 

battle  of  .Borodino  was  received  to  abandon  that  capital  to  its  fate ; 

with  great  joy  at  Petersburg ;  by  indeed,  unless  he  had  fought  the 

jt,  it  was  supposed  that  Moscow  enemy  in  its  very  streets,  there  was 
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no  position  between  it  and  Boro- 
dino  where  he  could  have  engaged 
the  enemy  ^th  any  prospect  of 
success.  Bonaparte,  therefore,  ad- 
vanced to  Moscow  unmoleUedj 
but,  on  his  entrance  into  that  city 
on  the  14th  of  September,  he  found 
its  governor  and  inhabitants  ani- 
mated by  the  true  Russian  spirit: 
in  some  of  the  emperor  Alexander's 
proclamations,  the  determination  to 
destroy  Moscow,  if  the  enemy  were 
likely  to  gain  possession  of  it,  had 
been  announced :  as  a  preparatory 
step,  every  thing  was  carried  away 
that  possibly  could. be  removed, 
and  persons  were  appointed  to  set 
fire  to  the  city  in  different  quarters; 
and,  that  the  fire  might  not  be  ex- 
tinguished, all  the  fire-engines  had 
been  removed  or  destroyed. 

But  before  the  governor  of  Mos- 
cow  had  recourse  to  this  dreadful 
measure,  he  was  resolved,  as  far  as 
in  him  lay,  to  oppose  the  entrance 
of  the  French ;  a  great  pf  rt  of  the 
effective  population  was  armed,  and 
as  aoon  as  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  enemy  appeared  they  attacked 
them  in  me  streets  and  from  the 
houses,  impeding  their  progress  and 
causing  great  destruction.  When 
it  was  no  longer  practicable  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  the  enemy, 
the  city  was  set  on  Hre :  as  it  was 
built  principally  of  wood,  the  fire 
spread  rapidly  in  ajl  directions ;  and 
before  the  French  could  stop  the 
progress  of  tlie  fiames,  only  about 
a  tenth  part  of  it  remained  uncon- 
8umed. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe,  or 
even  imagine,  the  disappointment, 
mortification  and  wrath  of  Bona- 
parte when  he  beheld 'Moscow  in 
fiame^:  he  had  promised  his  sol- 
diers rest  from  tneir  fatigues,  re- 
freshment, provisions  in  abundance, 
and  comfortable  winter  quarters  in 
it.    These  were  now  all  vanished : 


amidst  the  ruins  of  Moscow  his 
army  \^ould  in  vain  seek  for  shelter 
from  the  inclemencies  of  the  ap« 
preaching  winter,  or  for  a  supply 
of  provisions.  His  indignation  soon 
broke  out,  as  i^  generally  does,  in 
conduct  at  once  tyrannical,  crael, 
and  mean :  he  seized  on  the  men 
who  had  set  fire  to  the  city,  tried, 
condemned,    and  executed  them. 
That  these  men  were  unjustly  put 
to  death  there  can  be  little  doubt : 
they  acted  in  conformity  to  the  or- 
ders of  the  governor ;  of  that  man 
whom  they  were  bound  and  autho- 
rized to  obey,  so  long  as  he  kept 
possession   of  the   city ;   and  the 
French  do  not  pretend  that  it  was 
set  on  fire  after  tliey  obtained  pos- 
session of  it. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  to  be  found 
in.tlie  annals  of  mankind  any  event 
so  awfully  grand  and  inipressive  as 
the  conflagration  .  of  M!oscow  :  it 
was  a  heroic  deed,  but  of  such  a 
quality  and  nature  as  could  only 
have  been  achieved  by  the  heroism 
of  a  semi-barbarous  race.    Nations 
•accustomed  to  the  comforts,  the 
ease  and  the  refinements  of  civi- 
lized life  would  not  have  submitted 
to  such  a  sacrifice ;  much  less  would 
they  have  been  the  willing  instru- 
ments and  objects  of  it.  That  it  was 
an  act  perfectly  justifiable  cannot 
be  doubted :  if  it  is  the  first  duty 
of  a  government  to  provide  for  the 
well-being  of  its  subjects,  that  duty 
must  lead  it  to  protect  tliem  from 
foreign    invasion    and    conquest': 
wretchedness  undoubtedly  (bllowed 
the  burning  of  Moscow ;  but  that 
was  trifling  in  degree,  local  in  ex- 
tent, and  temporary  in  dnratioiit 
Compared  with  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences which  roust  hare  resoked 
from  the  unchecked  success  of  the 
French.    To  say  that  the  inhabit 
taiits  of  Moscow  were^  unwiUing  to 
second  the  intentions  of  the  Russiaa 
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l^overcmentf  h  to  libel  tbeniy  and 
to  betray  at  the  same  time  the 
most  profonnd  ignorance  of  the 
national  character :  besides,  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  the  city 
could  have  been  so  completely  de- 
stroyedy  unless  the  inhabitants  had 
at  least  consented*  if  not  admini- 
stered, to  its  destruction ;  for  they 
must  have  known,  from  the  pre* 
vious  roea^res  adopted  by  the  ^o* 
remor,  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
set  it  on  fire,  if  the  French  advanced 
toit« 

But  though  the  right  of  the  Rus- 
sians to  destroy  Moscow  appears  to 
us  indisputable,  and  founded  on  the 
most  sacred  principles  of  patriotism, 
yet  the  policy-  of  the  measure  ad- 
mits of  some  rational  -difference  of 
opinion.  Those  who  contend  that, 
on  the  score  of  policy,  Moscow 
ought  not  to  have  been  bet  on  fire, 
ai^ed  in  this  manner:  if  Bona- 
pirte  had  found  it  entire,  he  might 
nave  been  induced  to  prolong  his 
stay  in  it,  and  thus  h!s  retrcKit 
would  either  have  been  absolutely 
impracticable,  or,  if  practicable, 
being  conducted  in  the  very  middle 
of  wmter,  must  have  proved  much 
-more  disastrous  than  it  actually  did. 
But  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that 
Bonaparte,  even  if  he  had  found 
Moscow  entire,  would  have  at« 
tempted  to  winter  in  it:  he  pro- 
babry  never  had  such  a  mad 
purpose  in  view,  though  he  an- 
nounced it  to  his  soldiers,  to  en- 
courage tliem  before  the  battle  of 
Borodino :  but  he.  hoped,  by  gain- 
ing possession  of  Moscow,  to  inti- 
midate the  emperor  Alexander,  and 
thus  to  bring  about  a  peace.  The 
destruction  of  the  city  blasted  these 
hopes ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  may 
be  supposed  that  it  ii^duced  him  to 
stay  in  it  longer  than  if  it  had  not 
been  destroyed :  in  the  latter  case, 
as  in  the  fozmer^  be  must  hkve  been 


convinced,  that,  as  there  was  no 
chance  of  moving  the  emperor 
Alexander,  and  no  possibility  of  re- 
maining with  his  army,  surrounded 
by  a  Russian  winter  and  Russian 
forces,  it  would  be  proper  to  pre- 
pare for  his  retreat ;  but  if  the  citf 
had  not  been  destroyed,  his  atmy 
would  have  been  refreshed,  and 
provisions  secured  in  a  much  shorter 
time  than  could  possibly  be  the  case 
in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  Moscow. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  de- 
struction of  Moscow  appears  to'us 
to  have  been  a  politic,  as  it  was  a 
perfectly  justifiable,  measure. 

Of  the  situation  of  the  French 
army  in  Moscow,  where  they  ex- 
pected to  enjoy  repose  and  plenty, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  considerations :  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  shelter,  probably 
enougn  of  the  city  had  escaped  de- 
struction ;  but  the  army  must  have 
been  collected  so  closely  together 
as  not  to  have  been  capable  of  de- 
fence or  resistance :  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  subsistence  was  insurmount- 
able. Moscow  itself  is  situated  in 
a  province  not  remarkable  for  its 
fertility;  its  supplies  are  drawn 
principally  from  the  provinces  of 
Tula  and  Kalouga :  l^ere  Kutusoff 
had  taken  up  his  position.  Bona- 
parte asserted,  in  one  of  his  bulle- 
tins, that  every  house  in  Moscow 
was  provided  with  necessaries  of 
every  description  for  eight  months ; 
but  this  assertion,  like  those  he 
made  respecting  the  climate  of 
Russia,  was  totaUy  unfounded,  and 
calculated  and  intended  to  deceive 
the  people  of  France.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Moscow  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  lay  in  their  stock  of  pro- 
visions till  about  the  middle  of 


October,  just  before  the  snow  be- 
gins to  fan :  then,  but  not  before. 


r,  lus 

fall: 
their  winter  supplies  are  collected : 
at  all  other  seasons  of  the  year  the 
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general  stock  of  provisions  was  cal- 
culated only  for  a  short  period  of 
consumption.  Bonaparte,  in  'the 
same  bulletin,  asserted,  that  large 
supplies  of  wine  and  brandy  were 
found  in  the  cellars:  these  could 
not  be  large,  since  these  liquors 
are  entirely  confined  to  the  highest 
clashes  in  Russia. 

The  same  causes  which  prevented 
(lim  from  finding  any  large  stock  of 
provisions  in  Moscow,  threatened 
to  render  his  retreat  difficult  and 
disastrous  in  the  highebt  degree: 
about  the  end  of  October,  imme- 
diately after  the  laying  in  of  the 
supplies  for  the  winter,  there  is  a 
cessation  of  all  intercourse  between 
Moscow  and  the  smaUer  towns,  vil- 
lages and  estates ;  and  this  cessa- 
tion continues  during  the  whole 
.  winter.  But  Moscow  was  not  only 
in  a  great  measure  destitute  of  pro- 
visions when  Bonaparte  entered  it, 
but  its  local  situation  rendered  it 
extremely  unhealthy,  especially  to 
an  army  not  accustomed  to  the  cli- 
mate, and  already  worn  down  by 
fatigue^  There  are  three  rivers 
which  surround  and  flow  throus;h 
the  city ;  and  the  fogs  and  exhala- 
tions from  them,  just  before  the  fall 
of  snow  commences,  are  extremely 
iDJurious  to  the  health  even  of  the 
iiuiabitants  who  are  seasoned  to  the 
climate. 

As  Bonaparte  had  been  disap- 
pointed  in  his  hopes, of  inducing 
th&  peasantry  to  join  him,  so  was 
he  also  disappointed  in  the  expecta- 
tion which  ne  had  formed  respect- 
i|ig  the  old  Russian  nbbility  who 
constantly  resided  at  Moscow :  they 
chiefly  consisted  of  those^  whose  an- 
cestors had  objected  to  tne  removal 
of  the  seat  of  government  to  Peters- 
burgh  :  their  descendants  nourished 
the  same  prejudice,  and  kept  aloof, 
in  a  sullen  and  discontented  mood, 
from  the  new  noblesse  of  the  em* 


peror  in  the  new  capital,  the  rapid 
growth  of  which  they  regarded  with 
a  jealous  eye :  but  though  they  dis- 
liked the  proceedings  of  the  court, 
they  were  yet  truly  Russian  in  heart 
and  sentiment:  indeed  they  had 
about  them  even  more  nationality 
than  the  other  classes  of  the  Russian 
nobility,  and  consequently  hated 
the  French,  and  utterly  disregard* 
ed  the  promises  of  Bonaparte. 

From  all  this,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  situation  of  the  French  army  in 
Moscow  was   most  critical,  even 
if  they  had  not  been  sunodnded 
by  numerous  armies.    Winter  was 
fast  approaching ;  the  troops  were 
already  exhausted  with  fatigue ;  in 
Moscow  tliey  could  not  remain  till 
spring  opened  the  communication 
with  the  soutliem  provinces;  and 
if  they  retreated,  how  were  they  to 
obtain  provisions,  or  endure  a  march 
of  500  or  600  miles,  amidst  the 
severe  winter,  the  deep  snows,  and 
the  almost  hidden  and  impassable 
roads  of  Russia  ?  The  Russian  ge« 
nerals,  in  the  mean  time,  were  not 
idle :  their  object  was,  to  force  Bo- 
naparte from  Moscow,  by  cutting 
off  his  supplies  there;  and  when 
they  had  compelled  him  to  retreat* 
to  harass  him  continually :  for  this 
purpose,  a  great  number  of  Cos- 
sacks, besides  those  which  had  been 
already  employed,  were  collected  : 
now  was  the  season  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  their  utility  and  triumph. 
Kutuso£F,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, took  up  a  position  to  die 
south  o^  Moscow,  defending  the 
fertile  provinces  from  the  foraging 
parlies  of  the  enemy.   On  tlie  other 
side  of  the  city  Winzmgerode  was 
posted  with  a  large  body  of  troops* 
m  order  to  exclude  the  French  from 
the  Petersburgh  road  and  the  north- 
em  provinces.      Wittgenstein  de- 
fended the  line  of  tlie  Dwina,  where 
he  carried  on  an  unremitted  and 

generally 
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generally  a  successful  contest  with  were  compelled  to  cross  the  Niemen 

Oadinot;  but  as  soon  as  he  learnt  and  separate  themselves    eniirelf 

that  the  French  were  in  Moscow,  from  the  main  body.     As  soon  as 

having  been  reinforced  by  18,000  the  Volhynian  army  had  driven  the 

xaen  from  Finland,  he  began  a  move-  Au  strians  across  this  river,  it  formed 

ment  upon  that  city,  in  the  line  a  Junction  with  the  force  under 

which  it  would  be  necessary  for  Wittgenstein,  on  the  high  road  lead^ 

fioQ^parte  to  follow  in  his  retreat,  ing  to  Moscow. 

As  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  Bonaparte  was  now  sensible  of 

to  keep  open  this  line,  St.  Cyr  en*  the   dreadful  error  he  had  com- 

deavoured  to  defend  the  important  mitted :  unless  he  actually  expected 

post  of  Polotsk  against  Wittgen-  to  dictate  terms  of  peace  at  Mos- 

stein;  but  he  was  completely  routed,  cow,  it  was  the  extreme  of  madness 

and  driven   beyond   the  D^na:  to  have  proceeded  thither  at  the 

after  this  success,  the  Russian  ge-  beginning  of   a   Russian  winter : 

neral  continued  his  march  on  Wi-  and  if  he  did  expect  either  to  dic- 

tepsk,  and  thus  cut  off  the  commu-  tate  terms  of  peace,  or  to  have  his 

nication  between  the  main  French  own  offers  accepted,  he  must  have 

army  and  the  west  of  Europe.  been  ignorant  of  the  determined 

Bonaparte  had  hitherto  by  his  hatred  which  all  ranks  in  Russia 

intrigues  prevented  peace  from  be-  bore  towards  him.     The  apology 

ing  concluded  between  Russia  and  he  offers,  in  his  bulletin^,  for  his 

Turkey  ;  but  now,  as  it  was  of  the  military  career  in  Russia,  is  a  paltry 

utmost  consequence  for  the  former  one :  according  to  him,  the  Russian 

power  to  bring  up  all  her  forces,  winter  this  year  commenced  earlier 

she  agreed  to  give  Turkey  such  than  usual ;  as  if  the  circumstance 

favourable  terms,   that  peace  was  of  the  frost  setting  in  a  very  few 

agreed  upon.     In  consequence  of  days  sooner  or  later  coul4  have 

this  event,  the  army   which  had  saved  or  destroyed  his  army !  What 

been  employed  on  the  Turkish  fron-  must  be  the  military  prudence  of 

tiers  immediately  begtm  its  march  that  man,  who  calculates,  for  the 

through  the  south  of  Poland  ;  and  safety  of  his  army,  and  the  success 

as  it  advanced  it  united  with  the  cf  his  measures,  on  so  uncertain  a 

corps  which  had  been  stationed  in  thing  as  climate !    The  fact  is,  Boi 

Volhynia, forming  altogether  nearly  naparte  in  all  his  former  campaigns 

^{0,000  men.     Their  first  object,  had  been  indebted  for  his  success 

after  they  were  rendered  so  power-  to  the  boldness  of  his  advances  into 

fol  by  this  union,  was  to  attack  the  the  very  heart  of  ^he  enemy's  coun- 

Anstrian  auxiliary  army,  under  the  try :  that  this  boldness  did  not  as- 

prince   of    Schwartzenberg :     the  sume  the  character,    deserve  the 

Austrian  government,  though  obHg-  name,    and    produce    the    conse- 

cd  by  rhe  treaty  which  it  iconchided  quences,  of  rashness,  was  less  owing 

with  Bonaparte  to  furnish  80,000  to  his  own  foresight  and  circum-^ 

men',  had  not  employed  them  in  spection  than  to  the  pusillanimity, 

very  active  warfare ;  their  sole  ob-  treachery,  and  want  of  talents,  of 

ject  was  to  keep  up  the  communica-  his  oppbnents :  without  adverting 

tion  between  the  main  French  army  to  the  different  circumstances  in 

and  this  part  of  Poland :  this  they  which  he  was  placed  in  Russia^- 

efiected  till  they  were  attacked  by  from  a  difference  of  climate,  and 

the  Volhynian  army,   when  they  national  character^  he  foUoWed  his 

usual 
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usual  plan,  jhns  proving  that  he  taliation  vrere  at  hand^  they  wished 
was  defective  in  one  great  feature  for  peace:  peace  could  not  be  talked 
of  a  man  of  abilitte$»  the  adapta*  of  till  the  French  were  bejond  the 
tkm  of  general  ppnciples  and  plans  Vistula :  Bonaparte  had  nothing  to  do 
to  particular  circumstances.  but  get  out  of  Moscow  how  he  could* 
Perceiving  that,  though  he  was  since  he  came  thither  without  being 
in  the  heart  of  the  Russian  empire,  invited :  the  Russians,  he  might  de- 
and  amidst  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  pend  upon  it,  would  do  their  duty ; 
capital,  no  terms  of  peace  were  and  their  duty  to  their  sdveieign, 
proposed,  and  that  the  Russians  their  country,  their  murdered  or 
were  gathering  round  him  on  all  banished  and  wandering  wives  and 
sides,  he  sent  Lauriston  to  Kutusoff,  children,  demanded  that  they  should 
to  propose  an  accommodation,  or  make  their  invaders  suffer  as  much 
at  least  an  armistice :  Kutusoff  re*  misery  as  possible :  Bonaparte  had 
ceived  the  French  negotiator  in  the  proclaimed   the  campaign  termi* 
midst  of  his  generals,  *and  replied  nated  at  Moscow,   but  with  die 
to  him  with  the  utmost  frankness :  Russians  it  was  only  commencing. 
he  told  him  that  he  was  not  au-  About  the  same  time  Muratcom- 
thorised  to  receive  any  proposals  plained  to  general  Miloradovitch 
either  for  peace  or  an  armistice;  of  the  excesses  committed  by  the 
that  he  would  not  send  to  Alexander,  Cossacks :  it  is  ev'^dent,  though  die 
nor  even  receive  the  letter  which  conference  was  begun  on  his  part, 
Bonaparte  had  sent  by  Lauriston ;  that  Murat,  if  he  had  found  en* 
aind  tnat  with  respect  to  an  armi*  couragement,  would  have  changed 
stice»inparticular,the  Russian  army  the  subject  to  peace;  but  be  met 
had  no  occasion  for  it,  and  they  with  no  enc6uragement :  the  Rus- 
were  in  possession  of  too  many  ad-  sian  general  told  him  that  the  Cos- 
vantages  to  throw  them  away  by  sacks  acted  according   ta  orders, 
accepting  it.     Lauriston,  perceiv*'  when   they  fired  on   the   French 
ing  that  Kutusoff  was  absolutely  foraging  parties ;  and  when  Murat 
determined  to  listen  to  no  terms  of  complained  that  the  flags  of  truce 
accommodation,  began  to  complain  were  also  fired  upon,  the  Russian 
of  the  barbarous  manner  in  which  replied,  ^<  We  want  not  to  hear  of 
the  war  was  conducted :   to  this  parleys ;  we  want  to  fight,  not  to 
Kutusoff  replied  in  language  which  negotiate ;  take  your  measures  ac- 
ought  to  be  addressed  to  all  in-  cor  dingly."— -Perceiving  that  there 
vaders:-^the  French  had  introduced  was  no  chance  of  peace,  and  that 
the  barbarities  of  which  they  com-  the  Russians  were  iuUy  sensible  of 
plained ;  they  had  commenced  hos-  the  reduced  strength  and  miserable 
tilities  without  reasoin;  had  invaded  state  of  the  French  army-,  and  had 
Russia,  which  by  nature  was  placed  formed  their  plans  in  such  a  man- 
beyond  the  power  of  injuring  them,  ner  as  to  take  the  utmost  advantage 
and  it  mignt  have  been  utought  of  thfeir  own  good  fortune,  Bona- 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  ambition  $  parte,  after  having  been  upwards 
they  had  inflicted  as  much  misery  of  a  month  in  Moscow^  prepared 
on  its  inhabitants  as  they  could ;  for  his  retreab 
and  now,  when  vengeance  and  re« 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Bonaparie  prepares  for  his  Retreat — Defeat  of  Murat — CosSach  hover  round 
the  French  Army — Movements  and  Operations  of  Kutusoff-—of  IV'Utgenstein-^^^ 
Russian  fVhtter  sets  in — its  Effects  on  the  French  Army — their  Insubordination 

♦  — Battle  of  Krasnoi-^Davoust  dfeated — Bonaparte  Jiies  from  the  Field  of 
BaStle — Ney  defeated"— French  Army  arrvws  at  UTtlna — Bonaparte  sets  off  for 

'  Paris — Losi  of  the  French  in  this  Campaign — Remarks  on  the  Conduct  of 
the  Retreat — Dlsturlancesin  Paris'-^ Bonaparte^s  Reply  to  the  Senate'-^Feeling 
of  the  French  People  towards'  him — Stvedeu'^Denmark — Sicily'^Spaniso 

•  America, 

ABOUTihe  16thof  OctoberBo-    disposition  of  the  Russian  people, 
napartehad  made  preparations    underwent  a  remarkable  change, 
for  his  retreat  from  Moscow.  What    The  conflagration  of  the  city  ren- 
reasons  he  assigned  to  his  army  for    dered  it  no  longer  a  desirable  or 
this  measure,  are  not  known:  in  his    proper  military  station.     It  must 
bulletins    he  endeavoured  to  per-    therefore   be  abandoned,   but  not 
suade  the  people  of  France,  that    with  an  intention  of  flying  from 
he  was  only  about  to  make  a  lateral    Russia :    a  stronger  position,  and 
movement ;  and  that  by  taking  up    an  untouched  and  fertile  country 
a  position  at  Smolensk,  he  should,    were  to  be  sought,  in  which  the 
in  fact,  be  nearer  Petersburgh  than    army  having  recruited   itself,  the 
he  was  when  at  Moscow :  but  still    campaign  was  to  re-open  in  the 
it  was  necessary    to    assign   some    spring  with  renewed  vigour  and 
pretext  for   leaving  Moscow ;    in    n-esh  triumphs, 
the  bulletins  which  he  first  issued        But  the  difficulty  of  fixing  on 
from  that  place,  though  he  acknow-    a  retreat  was  extremelv  great ;  if 
ledged'that  nearly  the  whole  of  it    possible,  the  route  by  wnich  he  had 
was  consumed,  and  tliat  almost  the    advanced   to  Moscow  was  to  be 
whole  population  had  deserted  it,    avoided  ;  over  it  had  already  pasised 
previously  to  the  entrance  of  the    two  large  armies  ;  the  Russians  had 
F^nch  army,  yet  he  asserted  that    laid  it  so  completely  waste,  that 
sufficient  of  the  city  remained  for    the  French,  when  advancing,  had 
their  winter  quarters,  and  that  the    found  it  almost  impassable,  and  the 
inhabitants,  intimidated  or  seduced    country  on  all  sides  totally  stript  of 
to  leave  it  by  the  threats'  or  the    provisions  or  accommodiation  for 
misrepresentations  of  the  governor,    an  army.     Such  was  this  route  in 
were  soon  encouraged  to  return ;    the  month  of  September,  when  the 
while  the  neighbouring  peasantry    French  were  advancing ;  but  now, 
brought  in  large  supplies  of  provi-    in  October,  when  the  neavy  rains 
sions.    These  assertions  were  ifiade    which  precede  the  frosts  were  about 
.at  a  time  when  he  entertained  hopes    to  set  in,   the  roads,  already^  cut 
of  being  able  to  persuade  the  em-    up  by  the  passage  of  two  armies, 
peror  Alexander  to  make  peace ;    must  be  dreadful;  and  the  Russian 
but  as  soon  as  he  was  convinced    peasantry  had  been  employed  to  de- 
ti)at  this  hope  was  fruitless,  the  ac-    stroy  them  still  more.  Nothing,  there. 
count  he  gave  in  hi^  bulletins,  of   fore,  but  dire  necessity  could  compel 
the  situation  <^  Moscow,  and  the    Bonaparte  to  retreat  by  this  route;  if 

he 
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he  chose  one  more  to  the  east»  it  After  Bonaparte  had  decided  on 
vrould  not  only  lead  him  along  the  route  that  he  would  follow  on 
roads  little  injured,  but  through  a  his  retreat,  and  made  such  prepa- 
rich  and  fertile  country ;  and  rations  as  his  circumstances  would 
rh6Hgh  necessarily  circuicous,  yet  admit,  it  was  necessary,  as  a  prelimi- 
if  he  could  accomplish  his  retreat  nary  step,  to  beat  and  drive  back 
this  way>  he  would  in  the  end  the  Russian  prand  army,  which 
arrive  much  sooner  in  a  friendly  occupied  and  defended  the  Kalou- 
country  than  if  he  marched  by  ga  road.  Kutuso£F  was  aware  of 
Smolensk  :  accordingly  he  de-  tne  intentions  of  the  French ;  and 
termined,  if  possible,  to  penetrate  as  he  knew  that  a  strong  rein- 
by  the  route  of  Tula  and  Kalou-  forcement  was  marching  &omSmo- 
ga.  After  fixing  on  his  plan,  it  lensk,  to  help  in  extricating  the 
was  necessary  to  prepare  his  army  main  French  army,  he  resolved  to 
for  their  long  and  dreadful  march :  attack  Murat,  who  commanded 
this  was  much  more  difficult  and  the  advanced  guard,  before  it  ar- 
embarrassing  ;  for  upwards  of  two  rived.  This  advanced  guard  con- 
months,  two  months  of  the  most  sisted  of  45,000  men  :  on  the  18th 
frightful  season  in  Russia,  he  must  of  October  it  was  attacked  by  Ku- 
expect  they  would  be  on  their  re-  tusoff,  and  completely  beaten  ;  38 
treat.  Even  if  the  country  were  pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  the  hands 
not  laid  waste,  and  stript  of  all  that  of  the  Russians ;  2000  men  were 
an  aimy  required,  even  if  it  were  left  dead  or  wounded  on  the  field 
inhabited  by  a  friendly  people,  it  of  battle,  and  1500  were  made 
could  scarcely  expect,  during  this  prisoners.  On  the  same  and  the 
period,  to  receive,  or  collect  pro*  subsequent  days  an  obstinate  bat- 
visions,  as  it  retreated,  since  the  tie  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the 
roads  would  not  permit  them  to  Dwina.  General  Steingel  proceed- 
be  brought  from  any  distance.  To  ed  from  Riga  along  the  southern 
Moscow  the  army  had  brought  bank  of  that  river,  while  general 
little  or  no  provision ;  to  the  cap-  Wittgenstein  marched  along  the 
tureof  it,  wonbythebattleofBoro*  opposite  banks  their  operations 
dino,  Bonaparte  had  taught  and  en*  and  plans  were  combined  with  so 
couraged  them  to  look  forward  as  much  judgement,  that  while  the 
the  event  that  would  supply  them  former  attacked  the  corps  of  Mac* 
with  provisions  in  abundance  ;  but  donald,  the  latter  attacked  St.  Cyr. 
its  conflagration  had  disappointed  Steingel  drove  the  army  of  Mac- 
their  hopes  to  such  a  degree,  that  donald  vnthin  a  very  few* miles  of 
some  time  before  the  French  beean  Polotsk  ;  and  Wittgenstein  on  the 
dieir  retreat,  they  were  compelled  18th  of  October,  after  a  bloody 
to  content  themselves  with  very  engagement  of  12  hours,  compelled 
scanty  fare.  Even  by  the  state-  the  force  that  was  opposed  to  him 
ment  of  the  bulletin,  they  began  to  seek  safety  in  its  entrenchments. 
d)eir  retreat  with  only  20  days  pro-  On  the  following  day  the  entrench- 
visions ;  and  it  is  said  that  Bona-  ments  were  carried  by  stonn»,  and 
parte  entered  into  contract  with  Po-  soon  afterwards  the  town  of  Polotsk 
iish  Jews  to  supply  his  army  on  its  wasretaken.  St.Cyrwassurroonded; 
march,  and  that  these  Jews,  after  2000  prisoners  were  taken,  and  the 
receiving  the  stipulated  money,  did  number  of  killed  and  wounded  wa& 
not  fulm  their  contract.  *  proportionally    great.     We  have 

mentjooed 
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mentioned    those  battles  in    this  ed  at  Moscow^  drove  oat  jthe  French 

place,  because  it  appears  to  have  garrison,  and  re-occupied  the  .city, 

been  St.  Cyr's  intention  to  have  Anxious  to  prevent  the  effusion  of 

marched  in  such  a  direction,  as  to  blood,  he  advanced  "too  far ;  and 

have  met  the  main  army  in  its  re-  thouc^h,  as  it  is  said  in  the  Russian 

treat,  and  to  have  covered  and  as-  official  accounts,  he  had  a  flag  of 

sisted  it :  for  the  same  reas')n,  we  truce  displayed,  he  was  surrounded 

shall    notice    here,    that    general  and  taken  pri!»oner. 

Tchitchagow,  the  commander  of  The  most  dreadful  enemy  Bona- 

the  division  of  the  Russian  army  parte    experienced  in   his    retreat 

which  had  arrived  ffom  the  Da-  were  the  Cossacks,   of  whom  24* 

nnbe,  having  driven  back  the  Aus-  additional     regiments   had  joined 

trtan  general  that  was  opposed  to  Kutusoff  by  the  2^xh  of  October : 

him,  prosecuted  the  general  plan  of  on  every  side  they  hovered  round  | 

the  campaign,  and  arrived  at  Minsk,  their  attacks   were  unintermitted* 

In  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  and  extremely  sudden  and   impe* 

Murat,  Bonaparte  was  compelled  tuous.     Scarcely  had  the  French 

to  abandon  his  intention  of  retreat-  soldiers,  worn  out  by  a  day's  march 

ing  by  the  route  of  Kalouga ;  but  along  broken  and  deep  roads,  du- 

in  order,  if  possible,  to  deceive  Ku-  ring  which   they  were  constantly 

tosoff,  he  began  his  march  on  that  obliged  to  be  either  on  the  alert,  or 

ro^te,  leaving  Moscow  on  the  19th  actually  Hghting,  lain  down  on  the 

of  October  ;  and   having  thus  di-  wetandcoldground  to  obtain  a  little 

verted  the  attention  of  the  Russian  rest  and  sleep,  when  the  Cossacks 

general,  he  turned   off  by  forced  rushed  into  their  camps,  and  before 

marches  with  prodigious  rapidity  the  men  could  prepare  themselves 

on  the  road  to  Smolensk.     As  soon  for  resistance  or    defence,    many 

as  Kutusoff*  was  informed  of  the  were  killed,  all  were  thrown  into 

route  which  the  French  army  had  confusion  and  dismay,  and  their 

taken,  he  began  his  march  in  a  pa-  artillery  and  stores  carried  offl 

rallel  line,  leaving  it  to  the  other  On  the  24fth  of  October   the 

divisions  of  the  army,  'and  espe-  French  were  most  vigorously  at- 

ciallj  to  the  Cossacks,  to  hang  on  tacked  by  Kutusoffl      The  small 

the  rear  and  the  flanks  of  the  ene-  '  town  near  where  the  battle  was 

my  :  they  did  their  duty.     Bona-  fought,    was  taken    and  rcrtaken 

parte  marched  with  the  van  of  his  eight  times :   the  French    indeed 

army,  surrounded  by  the  imperial  fought  with  desperation ;  but  their 

guardsy  whom  he  nourished  with  strength    was  at    last  worn  out* 

peculiar  care.  The  viceroy  of  Italy  The  Kussians  compelled  them  to 

brought  up  the  rear,  and  conse-  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  16  pieces 

quentlvy  following  the  main  body  of  cannon.    After  this  defeat,  Bo^ 

with  ail  his  artillery  and  baggage,  naparte  pushed  forward  before  his 

had  to  force  his  way  through  roads  army  towards  Smolensk  ;  and  in 

almost  impassable,  without  supply,  order  to  conceal  his  retreat,    he 

without  resources,  with  all  the  ele-  directed  several  bodies  of  his  troops 

ments  to  contend  with.   .  to  take  different  routes,  as  if  he 

Bonaparte,  for  what  purpose  it  intended  to  march  round  the  left 

is  not  easy  to  devise,  left  a  garrison  wing  of  the  Russians :  the  imjpcrial 

in  the  &emlin.  On  the  22a  of  Oc*  guard  alone  accompanied  hmi  in 

tober^  general  Winzingerode  arriv-  his  rapid  and  disgraceful  flighL  On 

the 
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the  1st  of  November,  HatoflF,  with        About  this    time   the  Russian 
his  Cossacks,  overtook  the  enemy,    winter  set  in  with  more  than  its  ac- 
mslied  on  them,  threw  them  into    customed    rigour :     hitherto    the 
confusion,  aAd  captured  24  pieces  i«roads  had  been  only  deep  and  hea-. 
of  cannon;   two   days  afterwards    vy,  now  they  became  so  excessively 
they  were  again  attacked  and  de-    slippery,    that    the     men     could 
feated  at  Viorna  by  the  same  ge-    scarcely  keep  their  feet :   hitherto 
neral ;   the  viceroy  of  Italy,  Da-    the  horses,  necessary  both  for  the 
voQst  a.nd  Ney  were  at  the  head  of   artillery  and  for  the  sustenance  of 
these  divisions ;  2000  prisoners  were    the  soldiers,   for  they  were  com- 
tiiken»  and  five  pieces  of  cannon :    pelled  and  glad  to  feed  on  horse- 
tbe  whole  road  was  covered  with    flesh,    had  proceeded   feebly  and 
ammunition    waggons    and    dead    slowly  on,  or  dropped  dead  only, 
horses.     At  this  period  the  suffer-    a  few  hundreds  every  day  ;  but  the 
ings  of  the  French  army  are  most    first  day  of  the  frost,  nearly  30,000 
accurately  described  in    an  inter-    perished.    All  possibility  of  carry- 
cepted  letter  from  the  viceroy  of    ing  forward  their  artillery  was  now 
Italv  :  "  These  three  days  of  suffer-    iat  an  end  :  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers 
.ing  nave  so  broken  down  the  spi-    completely  deserted  them:    they 
rits  of  the  soldiers,  that  I  look  upon    crawled  on,  exposed  to   the  most 
them,  at  the  present  moment,  as    dreadful  cold,  exhausted  with  fa- 
scarcely  capable  of  making  any  ef-    tigue  and  hunger,  emaciated,  and 
fort  whatever.   Many  of  them  have    almost  naked,     llie  road  was  lite- 
died  of  hunger,  or  of  cold  $  many    rally  blocked  up  with  the  dead  and 
others,  in  aesperation,  have  gone    the  dying :  they  had  no  power  to 
and  surrendered  themselves  to  the    defend  themselves  against  the  Cos- 
enemy!"    The  sufferings   of  the    sacks,     who     constantly    hovered 
.  French,  however,  wore  greatly  to    round  them  :  they  had  no  mclina- 
be  increased,  by  hunger,  cold,  and    tion  to  do  it :  death  to  them  would 
the  Russians.     On  the  9th  of  No-    have  been  a  blessing :  at  the  sight 
vember,  the  viceroy  of  Italy  was    of  the  Cossacks  they  hoped  their 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  62  piece^s    miseries  would  soon  be  terminated : 
of  cannon,  3000  prisoners,  and  a    but  their  enemies  were  not  so  mer- 
Biuch  larger  number   killed  and    ciful  as  to  put   them  to  death: 
wounded.  piercing  thcmvnth  wounds^  strip- 

In  the  mean  while,  Wittge;istein  ping  off  the  little  covering  they  had, 
was  performing  his  part  in.  the  they  left  them  on  the  snow,  there 
work  of  destruction  and  vengeance,  bleeding  and  naked,  to  th^  rigours 
On  the  1st  of  November  he  attack-  of  Ji  Russian  winter.  Whenever 
ed  St.  Cyr's  corps,  which  had  been  the  French  entered  any  village, 
strongly  reinforced,  and  completely  where  there  was  the  least  clxance  of 
routed  them :  aifter  accomplishing  repose  or  food,  they  exerted  their 
this,  he  marched  upon  Orsha  ;  so  little  remaiYiing  strength, and  crawl- 
that  about  the  8th  of  November  ed  on  their  hands  and  feet  to  seek 
there  were  three  large  Russian  ar^  it.  Frequently,  just  as  they  had 
mies  on  the  line  of  Bonaparte's  re-  stretched  out  their  hands  to  seize  a 
treats— KutusofPs  at  Krasncy; —  little  food,,  or  reached  the  thresh- 
Wittgcnstein's  at  Orsha ;  and  old  of  a  wretched  hut,  under  which 
Tchitchagow*s  at  Minsk.  they  looked  for  shelter  from  the 

weather, 
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weather,  perhaps  for  a  few  minutes  state  of  the  roads,  were  such  tha( 

sleep,  the  remnant  of  their  strength  the  diflRerent  divisions  of  the  French 

failed  them,  and  they  expired.  army  could  not  support  one    an* 

With    what  feelings  and  senti-  ^  other ;   and   frequently  when  ex* 

ments  did  they -now  regard  ^ona-  pecting  to  fall,  in  with  the  main 

parte  I     No  longer  the  adored  ge-  body,  they  encountered  the  enemy 

neral,  who  seemed  to  hare  chained  and  were  taken  prisoners.    On  the 

victory  to  bis  car,  to  be  more  dian  10th  of  November,,   before    they 

mortal,  and  to  be  destined  to  ren-  reached  Smolensk,  general  Auge^ 

der  all  Europe  subservient  to  the  reau  with  2000  men  and  60  offi- 

ioterests  and  glory  of  France;  they  cers  surrendered  themselves :  this 

cursed  him  as  the  author  of  all  the  was  the  Hrst  instance  during  the 

misery  under    which    they    were  present  war,  of  a  whole  corps  lay* 

writhing ;  on  his  person  they  wil-  ing  down  their  arms.    It  is  com* 

liagly   would    have  inflicted  ven-  puted  that  in  three  days  time,  prior 

geance :  b«it  sensible  of  their  indig-  to  that  dare,  they  lost  '20,000  men, 

nation,  he  had  gathered  round  his  besides  neaily,  20,000  more  that 

person  his  principal  officers,  mount-  fell  in  the  previous  engagements  : 

ed  on  almost  the  only  horses  that  nearly  300  pieces  of  cannon  had 

remained*     For  some  time  he  rode  also  either  fallen  into  the  hands  of 

in  a  coach,  till  the  dreadful  voice  the  Russians,.or  had  been  spiked  and 

of  his  soldiers  commanded  him  to  buried  by  the  French.     But  these 

Walk  as  they  did,  and  to  share  their  losses,  enormous  as  they  were,  were 

&tiffues:    he   still,   however,    de-  only  preludes  to  greater  ones, 

fended  himself  from  the  inclemency  Kutusoff,  being  convinced  it  was 

of  the  weather  with  a  cloak :  *^  off  the  intention  of  the  enemy  to  make 

with  your  cloak,^  was  another  stem  a  movement  by  Krasnoi,  a  town  to 

command,  that  he  durst  not  dis-  the  south-westward  of  Smolensk, 

obey.     Such  was  the  siruation,-^  pushed  forward  a  strong  body,'  in 

such  the  feeling  of  the  French  ar-  order    to    intercept    them.     The 

my  during  their  dreadful  retreat,  French,    aware  of   their  dsmger, 

in  which  every  thing  that  could  ac-  drew  together  strong  masses    of 

cumulate  or  sharpen  misery  beset  troops  under  the  command  of  Da- 

them.     It  scarciely  needed  the  pre-  voust :  the  Russians  were  therefore 

sence  of  an  enemy  to  complete  the  reinforced :  the  French  were  turned, 

work  of  destruction;   the  climate  and    their     rout  was    complete: 

of  Russia,  aided  by  hunger,  was  though  Davoust  commanded  this 

amply  sufficient.  body,  Bonaparte  was  present ;  but 

In  fact,  the  Frenchsoldiers  could  he  fied  from  the  scene  of  action ; 

no  longer  be  said  to  compose  an  nearly  the  whole  division,  24,000 

army ;  they  were  straggling  in  all  strong,  was  either  killed  or  taken, 

directions ;  anxious  indeed  to  avoid  besides  10  pieces  of  cannon.    This 

the  Cossacks,  since  from  them  they  victory  was  of  the  utmost  conse- 

experienfsed  only  an  aggravation  of  quence,  as  Davotist's  division  formed 

their  misery,  but  not  unwilling  to  the  centre  of  the  French,  and  con- 

£dl  in  with  the   regular    Russian  sequently  connected  the  advanced 

troops,  in  the  hope  of  being  taken  guard  with  the  rear :    the  latter 

prisoners,  or  falling. in  battle.  Their  was  under  die  command  ofNey. 

igDonatec  of  the  country,  and  the  On  the  }7th  pf  November,   Ney, 

under 
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under  cover  of  a  fog»  pushed  his  the  Vistula :  he  also  hosed,  as  th» 

troops  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Rus-  Beresstna  was  narrower  here,  to  ef* 

sian  batteries.     The  French  were  feet  his  passage  oyer  it   with  lest 

desperate,  and  fought  without  roe-  difficulty.     This   passage  was  ef- 

thod  or  judgexpent :  40  pieces  of  fected ;    and    as  soon  as  he  had 

cannon,  and  the  Vhole  musquetry  crossed  the  river^  the  divisions  of - 

of  the  line  opened  upon  them  at  the  the  French  army,  which  had  beea 

distance  of  about  250  paces^  dieir  watching  Wittgenstein  on  the  J>wi« 

retreat  was  cut  off,  and  they  could  na,  formed  a  junction  with  him  t 

not  stand  against  sach  a  tremen-  his  whole  force,  by  this  means,  was 

dous  fire.    In  diis  situation,  a  flag  raised  to  nearly  70,000  men,  and 

of  truce  ^s  sent,  and  at  midnight  the  division  that  had  joined  still  re* 

12,000  men  laid  down  their  arm&  tained  a  great  part  of  its  artiUerjr 

Mey  was  wounded  and  fled  from  and  cavaLry. .    About  the    same 

the  field  across  the  Nieper.   On  the  time  that  the  French  army  was 

Dwina,  Wittgenstein  was  equally  reinforced,  Wittgenstein  and  Tchit* 

successful ;  upwards  of  2000  of  the  chaeow  formed  a  Junction,    and 

French  being  kilted  or  wounded  in  made  an  attack  on  tne  rear  of  the 

a  battle  on  Uie  14th  of  November,  enemy.     The  action  was  long  and 

A  fine  trait  of  military  spirit  is  no-  obstinate,    and  the  result  on  the 

ticed  in  the  Russian  official  account  whole  was  fav6urableto  the  French  f 

of  this  affair :  a  battalion  of  raw  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  they  did 

militia,  when  an  order  came  for  the  not  suffer  nearly  so  much  in  this» 

retirement  of  the  troops  in  front,  as  they  had  done  in  most  of  the 

refused  to  understand  it,   crying  former  actions.      This  was  suffi<« 

out,  that  their  emperor  had  sent  ciendy  evinced  by  the  circumstance 

them  there  to  fight,  not  to  retire.  of  their  proceeding  on  their  route 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Bo«  for  some  time  unmolested,  so  that, 

naparte  sacrificed  Davoust's  corps,  by  forced  marches^  in  a  few  days, 

in  order  to  facilitate  his  own  escape :  they  reached  Wilna.    Before,  how* 

after  its  defeat  he  was  not  heard  of  ever,  it  had  quite  arrived  at  Wilna» 

for  some  time.     It  was  afterwards  Bonaparte  assembled  his  generals, 

ascertained  that  he  had  pushed  for.>  and,  bestowing  the  command  on  ^ 

ward,  with  the  fragment  of  his  ar-  Murat,  set  out  for  Paris :  he  tra'- 

my,  towards  the  Ber^ssina,  hoping  veiled  iruogmtOf  in  a  sledge^  with 

to  effect  his  retreat  by  the  way  of  Caulincourt :  his  journey  was  per^ 

Minsk,  which  led  most  directly  to  formed  with  almost  unparalleled 
the  Vistula.  .  The  Russian  general*  rapidity,  and  on  the  ISch  of  De-. 

Tchitchaeow,  however,    occupied  cember  he  arrived  at  Parir.    The 

Minsk,  waere  he  hadsiezed  all  the  army,  after  he  left  it,  found  ItseLF 

stores  of  the  enemy,  and  had  taken  compelled  to  quit  ^^^^a,  on  the 

measures  to  defexKi  the  passage  of  advance  of  the  Russians,  even  be- 

theBeressina.  As  soon  as  Bonaparte  fore  they  had  time  or  opportunity 

was  aware  of  this,  he  pushed  his  to  rest  or  refre^  themselves.  a£* 

army  nearer  the  source  of  that  ri-  most  all  the  stores  of  ammunitioa 

ver,  in  order  to  get  on  a  route  and  jprovisions,    yAxhzh  had  been 

leading  directly  to  Wilna  and  Ko»  collected  in  that  town,   and,  which 

ntnsberg,  by  which,  though  more  were  immense,  fell  into  the  hamds 

cirtuitously,   he  might  arrive  on  of  the  Russians.    The  French  were 

therefore 
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therefore  still  erposed  to  hnt^ffery 
fatigue,  and  cold  ;  znd  after  t&ir 
retreat  from  Wilna,  they  perished, 
or  were  slain  in  battle,  in  great 
xmxDbers :  it  is,  however,  difficult 
to  trace  their  route  after  their  de- 
parture  from  tliis  place :  indeed 
they  were  so  reduced,  and  had  di- 
vided themselves  into  so  many 
small  bodies,  that  no  traces  of  an 
army  remained. 

It  isy  of  course,  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  form  an  estimate  of  the  loss 
of  the  French  in  this  dreadful  cam- 
paign :  the  Russian  official  accounts 
state  that  they  took  prisoners  up- 
wards of  1 50,000  men  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  number  of  killed, 
and  of  those.who  perished  by  hun- 
ger, fatigue,  and  cold,  amounted 
nearly  to  100»000  men ;  so  that, 
reckoning  that  the  French  army, 
when  it  crossed  the  Niemen  and 
began  the  campaign,  amounted  to 
800,000  men,  scarcely  more  than 
SOfOOO  escaped  out  of  Russia  ;  and 
of  those,  a  large  proportion  must 
have  suffered  so  dreadfully  as  not 
to  be  fit  for  future  service. 

It  is  needlf^sd  to  point.out  the  na- 
ture of  this  campaign  ;  the  narra- 
tive we  have  given  sufficiently 
describes  it.  The  first  general  of 
his  age,  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
finest  armies  ever  raised,  which 
placed  in  him  the  most  unbounded 
confidence.  Hying,  beaten,  dis- 
graced, bereft  q£  the  greate^t  part 
of  bis  troops,  and  the  objtfct  of  de- 
testation to  the  remainder ;  is  an 
event  which,  taken  under  all  its 
circumstances!  cannot  be  paralleled 
in  history.  No  war,  ancient  or 
modern,  exhibits  such  destruction 
and  misery:  more  have  fallen  in  the 
field,  in  the  course  of  a  campaign ; 
but  no  army  ever  periiheJ  with 
such  lingering  and  varied  misery. 

Tlie  grand  cause  o^  this  disas- 
trouscampaignhasalsobeen  pointed 


oat  in  the  preceding  narrative :  in* 
deed  it  it  sufficiently  obvious ;  fbr^ 
when  it  is  stated  that  Bonaparte, 
at  the  close  of  summer,  led  an  im* 
mense  army  into  the  very  heart  of 
Russia, — into  a  country,  in  which 
winter  reigns  with  most  intense  and 
unbroken  severity  for  half  the  year  | 
that  in  front,  and  rear,  and  on  both 
sides  of  this  army,  were  immense 
bodies  of  troops  inured  to  the  cli» 
mate,  and  cutting  off  all  chance  of 
procuring  provisions ;  and  that  this 
army,  \n\en  compelled  to  retreat» 
had  to  march  upwards  of  500  miles 
without  shelter,  almost  without 
food  and  clothing,  on  roads  broken 
up,  or  rendered  nearly  impassablo 
by  the  snow,  exposed  to  the  most 
intense  co)d,  and  harassed  night 
and  day  by  clouds  of  Cossacks^  we 
'may  be  astonished  at  the  insane 
rashness  of  Bonaparte ;  but  wa 
cannot  be  surprised  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  army  was  destroyed* 

With  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
the.  retreat,  Bonaparte  has  been 
censured,  in  the  first  place,  for  not 
moving  his  army  in  a  compact 
body,  so  that  the  whole  might 
bring  assistance  and  support  in 
case  any  part  was  attacked ;  and 
secondly,  for  posting  the  imperial 
guards,  which  constituted  the  se- 
lect part  of  his  army,  in  advance, 
and  not  in  rear.  .  In  answer  to  thi» 
first  charge,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  it  wotdd  have  been  impracti* 
cable  for  the  French  army  to  have 
retreated  in  onfc  compact  body,  both 
on  account  of  the  state  of 'the  roads, 
and  from  thi(  Extreme  difficulty  of 
procuring  provisions,  unless  Uiey 
were  spread  over  a  large  tract  of 
country.  But  even  alter  urging 
this  excuse,  it  muse  be  admitted 
that  Bon^arte  discovered  little  ta« 
lent  in  the  conduct  of  this  retreat ; 
or  perhaps  we  shall  speak  more  act 
curately  and  justly,  if  we  say,  that 
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such  was  the  perplexity  of  his  mind,  *  suit  his  own  safety  at  the  expefise  of 

that  his  talents  were  of  no  avail,  the  destruction  oi  his  army. 

He  had}    by   his   own    rashness,  On  the  effects  of  this  campaign, 

placed  himself  in  a    sitaation   in  in  a  general  point  of  view»  it  is 

which  he  did  not  expect  to  be;  and  needless  to  speculate  ;  they  are  al« 

from  which  it  would  have  required  ready  unfolding  themselves  $  and 

not  only  great  presence  of  mind  and  though  they  probably  will  dtsap- 

ereat  talents*  but  also  a  thorough  point  the  hope)  and  expectations  of 

knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  many,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  they 

of  the  situation,  to  extricate  him-  roust  be  ratifying  in  so  far  as  the 

self.    His  presence  of  mihd  forsook  power  of  Bonaparte  is  cut  down^— 

him  ;  his  talents,  therefore,  were  his  military  reputation  tarnished,-— 

of  little  or  no  avail ;  and  of  many  and  tlie  continental  nations  taught, 

of  the  circumstances  of  his  situa-  that,  if  theyare  unanimoiis  and  firm, 

tion  he  was  utterly  ignorant.    He  he  may  be  resisted  vritb  success, 

knew  very  little  respecting  the  state  It  is  probable  that  the  return  of 

or  movements  of  the  different  Rus^  Bonaparte  to  Paris  was  occasioned^ 

sian  armies  that  were  employed  to  it  was  undoubtedly  accelerated,  by 

intercept  his  flight :  hence  he  often  some  disturbances  in  that  city.  The 

took  that  route  which  led  him  into  internal  defence  of  France  was  left 

their  power ;  he  was  imperfectly  to  the  national  guard,  whose  nunr- 

acquainted  with  the  direction  and  bers  amounted  to  about   100,00^ 

condition  of  the  roads  at  that  sea-  men :  these  troops,  associating  with 

sonoftl\e  year;  those  also  rendered  the  citizens/ felt  for   their  griev* 

his   movements    uncertain,  circu-  ances,  without  having  their  feelings 

itous,or  such  as  exposed  him  to  the  repressed  by  the  love  of  military 

surprise  and  attack  of  his  enemies.  glory,  so  strong  in  the  hearts  of 

With    respect    to   the    second  tlie  French  soldiers.     The  discon* 

charge,  that  of  keeping  the  impe-  .  tents  of  the  French  nation  had  been 

rial  guards  in  front,  where  he  him-  considerably    augmented    by    the 

self  was   generally  stationed,    inp  high  price  of  corn,    which   Bona^ 

stead  of  placing  them  in  the  rear,  parte,  always  fond  of  legislating  in 

there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  ar-  matters  of  commerce,  and  conse- 

rangement  was  made  for  the  pro-  quently  always  increasing  the  evil 

tection  of  his  own  person ;-  and  the  he  wfshed  to' remove,  some  months 

question  resolves  itself  into  this,  before  he  left  Parts,   had  endea- 

whether  a  commander,  and  a  so-  voured  in  vain  to  reduce,  by  decrees 

vereign,  is  justified  in  exposing  his  respecting  its  price,  and  its  trans, 

army  to  ruin,  for  the  purpose  of  'fer  from  one  province  to  another, 

saving  himself.    This  ought  to  be  It  seems  (for  our  information,  bein^ 
argued  on  several  principles,  and.  derived  from  the  French  officii 

without  any  reference  to  the  cha-  account  alone,  is  defective  and  su<* 

racter  or  situation  of  Bonaparte  ;  spicious)  that  the  discontent  of  the 

and  arguing  it  in  this  manner,  it  people  of  Paris  had  induced  some 

may  be  observed,  that  if  there  is  no  officers  in  the  national  guard   to 

all ernacive ;  if  either  the  army  or  the  spread  a  report  that  Bonaparte  was 

sovereign  must  perish,  perhaps  the  dead  :  this  report  was  received  with 

good  of  the  nation,  over  whom  he  avidity  and  delight.      Large  bo- 

rei^ns,  requires  that  hfi  should  con-  dibs^  of  the  national  guards  rose 

^gaincfe 
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against  the  constituted  authorities, 
and  for  a  short  time  disturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  the  metropolis  $  but 
the  police,  which  in  Paris   is  re- 
nuu-kably  watchful  and  vigorous, 
soon  discovered  and  quashed  the 
conspirators*       This     conspiracy, 
however,   though  then  e  isily  put 
down,  appears  to  have  sunk  deep 
into  the  mind  of  Bonaparte ;  for  on 
the  20th  of  December,  two  days 
after  his  return  to  Paris,  in  his  re- 
j\j  to  the  very  adulatory  address 
of  count  Lacepede,  the  president 
cf  the  senate,  he  very  impressively 
and  feelingly  insisted  on  the  duties 
nof  the  civil*  magistrates  to  support 
the  royal  authority,  and  even  to 
die  in  defence  of  their  sovereign. 
The  other  parts  of  his  reply  were 
equally  remarkable,  as  ponuing  out 
the  necessity  and    advantages  of 
hereditary   monarchy,  and  repro- 
bating in  strong  language  ^*  those 
dark  metaphysics,   whioi,  in  pur- 
suing with  subtility  the  search  after 
first  causes,   seek  to  found  upon 
their  basis   the  legislation  of  na- 
tions :"  to  these  metaphysics  he  at- 
tributes **  all  the  misfortunes  which 
oar  favoured  'France  has  experien- 
ced." Certainly  the  thronb  or  Bona* 
parte  never  stood  on  such  a  weak 
and  tottering  foundation,  as  it  did 
immediately  after  his  return  to  Pa* 
T\%%  and  it  is  generally  thought, 
that  if  peace  had  been  offered  to 
him  at  that  time,  he  must  have  ac- 
cepted it,  even  on  terms  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  repose  and  peace 
of  Europe.    But  such  is  the  eva- 
nescent feeline  of  the  French  mind, 
and  so  adroitly  did  Bonaparte  take 
advantage  of  the  extravagant  hopes 
and  schemes  of    the   enemies  of 
France,  that  in  a  short  time  his 
disgrace  and  defeat  in  Russia  were 
forgotten  in  the  preparations  ne* 
cessary,   as  he  represented  tbepi| 


and  as  t!he  French  believed,  to  pro* 
tect  their  own  country  from  the  in* 
vasion  of  the  barbarians  of  the 
north. 

We  have  already  touched  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  crown  prince  of 
Sweden :  if  he  really  is  actuated  by 
that  feeling  of  hostility  towards 
Bonaparte,  which  by  many  is 
ascribed  to  him,  he  renders  it  sub* 
servient  in  a  very  prudent  and 
masterly  manner  to  his  own  inter- 
ests, and  to  the  interests  of  the 
Swedish  nation.  He  did  not  per- 
mit the  unjust  occupation  of  Swe* 
dish  Pomerania  by  the  French; 
nor  his  alliance  with  Russia,  and 
his  treaty,  with  England,  to  huny 
him  out  of  the  line  of  cautious  po« 
licy  which  he  had  adopted  ;  and  in 
the  speeches  delivered  both  by  the 
king  and  him  to  the  diet,  they  are^ 
assured  that,  if  war  be  entered  into, 
the  sole  object  of  it  will  be  the 
protection  and  interest  of  Sweden.  - 

In  Denmark  nothing  remarkable 
occurred :  the  pressure  of  the  war 
with  England  was  felt  in  a  very 
alarmine  degree  by  the  interrup- 
tion of  tne  trade  between  Denmark 
proper  and  Norway :  hence  this 
latter  country  suffered  dreadfuUr 
from  a  scarcity  of  provisions;  whicn 
circumstance  inclined  the  people  to 
wish  for  peace  with  England,  while 
the  king  sttU  adhered  closely  U^ 
France. 

Sicily  was  still  a  scene  of  conf\i<* 
sion  and  intrigue :  the  queen,  a 
woman  of  considerable  abilities, 
was  very  active,  and  too  successful 
in  augmenting  the  number  of  her 
partisans  ;  while  the  people,  not  de- 
riving from  the  presence  and  power 
of  the  English  those  advantages 
which  they  fondly  anticipated,  be* 
^an  to  resort  to  that  national  feel** 
mg  which  must  always  exist  and 
operate  among  the  great  bulk  of  a 
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y^ople,  miless  borne  down  by  ex-  dreadful  occorrence  jeenis  entirely 

«estitre  oppression  and  miserj.    In  to  have  ruined  the  cause  of  the  pa* 

»tder  to  counteract  this,  the  Bri-  triots.  The  cityof  Caraccast^r;^  al^ 

Xish  cabinet  instructed  their  ambas-  most  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earth- 

iador  to  settle  a  regular  govern-  quake ;  ~and  the  priests,  taking  ad- 

nent,  and  to  bestow  on  the  6ici-  vantage  of  this  event,  impressed  oa 

lians  a  constitution  formed  on  the  the  superstitious  minds  of  the  popij^ 

model  of  that  xji  England.    This  lace,  the  conviction  that  heaven  es- 

has  been  done ;  but  it  may  well  be  poused  the  cause  of  Ferdinand  VII, 

doubted,  whether  any  of  the  bene-  and  that  it  had  tliooght  proper  to 

fits  of  such  a  constitution  can  be  punish  them,  by  means  of  the  tor th- 

felt  and  enjoyed  by  a  people  so  ig-  quake,  for  having  rebelled  against 

Horant,  and  >o  long  accustomed  to .  his  authority.    In  consequence  of 

oppression,  as  the  Sicilians.  this,  the  royal  party  was  strengthen- 

The  Spanish  possessions  in  Sooth  ed  and  encouraged,  and  Minmda't 

America,  by  the  violent   changes  narty  proportionally  weakened  and 

which  they  are  still  undergoing,  dispirited:  several  battli«»  took  place 

mffbrd  a  proof  of  the  justice  of  the  between  them,    in  almost   aJl  of 

Vemarks  which,  in  our  last  volume,  which   the  latter   were   defeated, 

we  offered  on  the  subject  of  their  till  at  length  the  cit^  of  Caraccas 

independence.    The  accounts  from  having  surrendered  to  the   royal 

them  are  very  imperfect ;  nor  do  party,  Miranda  was  given  up  by 

they  furnish  materials  for  a  narra-  nis  troops,  and  sent  to  Spain  ve,  the 

live  of  any  interest.    Buenos  Ay.  beginning  of   October.       In  the 

res  and  Monte  Video  are  still  at  other  paru  of   Spanish  America 

war ;  and  the  Portuguese,  instead  there  were  similar  scenes  of  diMr- 

of  attending  to  the  better  orj^i-  der  and  bloodshed ;  but  they  are 

cation  of  Brazil,  have  very  inju-  detailed  in  such  a  loose  manner* 

dicionsly,    and  at  the  same  time  and  with  so  mtfch  ezaggeration» 

▼ery  ineffectually,  sent  assistance  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 

to  die  people  of  Monte  Video.    In  truth  of  the  particulars :  the  gene* 

tfat  province  of  the  Caraccas,  which  ral  inference  that  may  be  drawn  is» 

ttnder  Miranda  had  made  mater  that,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of 

progress  towards  the  establi3iment  Mexico,  the  cause  of  the  motbcr 

et  Its  independence  than  any  other  country  is  gaining  strength* 
part  of  Spanidi  America«  a  most 
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p^pk,  xnAeu  borne  down  by  ex^  dreadful  occorrence  teenis  entirely 
«essive  oppression  and  misery.  In  to  have  ruined  the  cause  of  the  pa* 
trrder  to  counteract  this»  the  Brt-  triots.  The  city  of  CaraccaslHr;ifial* 
tish  cabinet  instructed  their  ambas-  most  entirely  destroyed  by  anearth- 
iador  to  setde  a  regular  govern-  quake ;  "and  the  priests,  taking  ad* 
ment,  and  to  bestow  on  the  6tci-  vantage  of  this  event,  impressed  oa 
lians  a  constitution  formed  on  the  the  superstitious  minds  of  the  popor 
model  of  that  x>f  England.  This  lace,  tne  conviction- that  heaven  es- 
has  been  done ;  but  it  may  well  be  poused  the  cause  of  Ferdinand  VII, 
doubted,  whether  any  of  the  bene-  and  that  it  had  thought  proper  to 
fits  of  such  a  constitution  can  be  punish  them,  by  means  of  the  earth- 
felt  and  enjoyed  by  a  people  so  ig-  quake,  for  having  rebelled  against 
Horant,  and  ^o  long  accustomed  to .  his  authority.  In  consequence  of 
oppression,  as  the  bicilians.  this,  the  royal  party  was  strengthen^ 
The  Spanish  possessions  in  South  ed  and  encouraged,  and  Miranda's 
America,  by  the  violent  changes  narty  proportionally  wealcened  and 
which  they  are  still  undergoing,  dispirited:  several battK%  took  place 
m£Ford  a  proof  of  the  justice  of  the  between  them,  in  almost  all  of 
Vemarks  which,  in  our  last  volume,  '  which  the  latter  were  defeated, 
we  offered  on  the  subject  of  their  till  at  length  the  city%  of  Caraccas 
independence.  The  accounts  from  having  surrendered  to  the  royal 
them  are  very  imperfect ;  nor  do  party,  Miranda  was  given  up  by 
they  furnish  materials  for  a  narra-  Dis  troops,  and  sent  to  Spain  iis  the 
ttve  of  any  interest.  Buenos  Ay-  beginning  of  October.  In  the 
res  and  Monte  Video  are  still  at  other  paru  of  Spanish  America 
war;  and  the  Portuguese,  instead  there  were  siniilar  scenes  of  disor- 
of  attending  to  the  better  or^ni-  der  and  bloodshed ;  but  ihey  are 
cation  of  Brazil,  have  very  mju-  detailed  in  such  a  loose  manner, 
dicionsly,  and  at  the  same  time  and  with  so  mUch  exaggeration, 
very  ineffectually,  sent  assistance  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
to  the  people  of  Monte  Video.  In  truth  of  tlie  particulars :  the  gene- 
the  province  of  the  Caraccas,  which  ral  inference  that  may  be  drawn  is, 
under  Miranda  had  made  greater  that,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of 
]>rogress  towards  the  establi^ment  Mexico,  the  cause  of  the  mother 
et  Its  independence  than  any  other  country  is  gaining  strength* 
part  of  Spanish  America,  a  most 
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Jan.  I,  1812, 

YESTERDAY  being  th^  last 
day  of  the  year,  and,  on  that 
account,  deroted,  by  immemorial 
usa^e  and  the  custom  of  the  place, 
to  innocent  festivity,  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh  were    disgraced  by  a 
series  of  riots,  outrages,  and   rob- 
beries, hitherto,  we  may  truly  say, 
without    any    example.       During 
almost  the  -whole  of  the  night,  after 
11  o'clock,   a    gang  of  ferocious 
banditti,    armed    with   bludgeons 
and  other  weapons,  infested  some 
of  the  leading  streets,  and  knocked 
down   and  robbed,  and  otherwise 
most    wantonly     abused,    almost 
every   person   who  had  the    mis- 
fortune to  fall  in  their  way.    After 
they  had  fairly  succeeded  in  knock- 
ing down    .those    of  whom  they 
wete   in   pursuit,  they    proceeded 
immediately  to  ride  them  of  their 
money  and  watches ;  and  the  least 
symptom,  on  their  part,  of  anxiety 
to  save  their  property,  was  a  pro- 
▼ocation  to  new  outrages,  wh'ch 
were  persevered  in  imtil  their  lives 
were  endangered.  These  outrages, 
it  is  said,  were  chiefly  committed  by 
a  band  of  idle  apprentice  boys,  re- 
gularly organized  for  the  purpose, 
and  lurking  in  stairs  and  closes, 
from    whence    tliey  issued,  on    a 
signal  given,  in  large  bands,  and 
surrounded  and  overwhelmed  those 
who   -were    passing  by.     By  the 


vigilance  of  the  magistrates,  who  ' 
were  in  the  streets,  or  otherwise 
actively  engaged  in  the- duties  of 
their  office,  until  about  five  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  several  of  these 
rioters  were  apprehended  on  the 
spot,  some  of  tliem  with  the  stolen 
articles  in  their  possession  ;  and  the 
most  vigilant  inquiries  ^e  going 
on,  with  a  view  to  root  out  Xh\% 
nefarious  combination  against  the 
peace  of  society,  by  bringing  to  . 
justice  the  perpetrators  of  these 
outrages.  A  reward  of  100  guineas 
has  been  oflFered  for  the  discovery 
of  the  offenders. 

At  Perth,  in  the  last  week,  so 
intense  was  the  cold,  that  in  a  few 
hours  the  ice  was  nearly  two  inches 
in  thickness.     A  number  of  fine 
free- stones  from  Kingoody  quarry 
were  split  to  pieces  at  the  dep6t, 
and  the    contractors  sustained   a 
very  severe  loss*  The  stones  having 
imbibed  sufficiently  of  rain  water 
at   their    pores,   are   immediately 
encrusted  with  frost ;  the  water  is 
forced  into  the  centre,    and,    in- 
stantly confined,,  breaks  forth  with 
a    loud     explosion.      Two    pints 
Scottish  of  water  had  been  taken 
from  their  centre  previous  to  their 
breaking. 

LONDON  GAZETTE  EXTRAORDINARY. 

Downmg'Sircfff  Jan*  2. 

Capt.  Harris,  commanding  his 
majesty's  ship  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
arrived  at  lord  Liverpool's  office 
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with  a  dispatch,  in  which  the 
following  were  inclosures,  addressed 
to  his  lordship  by  governor  Far* 

Sahar,  dsted  Port  Louis,  Isle  of 
ranee,  Oct.  22,  J  811. 

Sir,  Batavia,  Sept.  29- 

I  had  the  honour  to  acquaint 
you  in  my  dispatch  of  the  1st  inst. 
that  the  conquest  of  Java  was  at 
that  timesubstantiallvaccomplished 
by  the  glorious  and  decisive  victory 
of  the  20th  of  August*.«r»  I  am 
happy  tp  announce  to  your  excel* 
lency  the  realization  of  those  views, 
by  (hp  actual  surrender  of  the 
island  and  its  dependencies  by  a 
i^pitulation  concluded  ^  between 
their  excellencies  lieutTgeUt  sir  S, 
Auchmuty  and  g^n.  Jansens,  on 
the  J  8tb  September.  I  have  the 
(lonour  to  inclose  a  report  which 
the  commander-in-chief  has  ad- 
dressed to  me  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  army  subsequent  to  the  ^th 
Aug]ist,  with  its  inclosures.  Your 
excellency  will  observe  with  satis- 
faction, from  these  (lo^uments,  that 
the  final  pacification  of  the  island 
has  been  hastened  by  fresh  examples 
of  the  same  spirit,  decision,  and 
judgement,  which  have  marked 
the  measures  of  his  excellency  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  of  the 
came  c^allant^  which  has  characr 
terizeo  th^  troops  since  the  hour  of 
their  disembarkation  on  this  coast. 
The  commander-in-chief  will  sail 
in  a  few  days  for  India;  and  I 
flatter  myself  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  embark  on  board  his  majesty's 
ship  Mo(]este,  for  Bengal,  about  the 
iniddle  of  October,  Mintq'. 

To  his  excellency  {I.T.  Farquhar, 
esq.  iScc.  Me  of  France. 
ModfUi^  off&amarangy  Sept.  2\* 
Vlj  lord, 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to 
your  lordship  a  continuation  of  the 


report,  which  it  is  my  duty  to  lay 
before  you,  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  army  under  my  command. 

Immediately  on  receiving  the 
tntellf^ence  of  general  Jansens's  re- 
treat /rom.Bugten?org  by  an  eastern 
route,  and  the  occupation  of  that 
post  by  our  troops,  I  placed  a  force 
ppnsisting  of  the  3d  battalion  of 
Bengal  volunteers,  and  a  detach* 
ment  of  artillery  with  two  guns, 
under  the  order  of  colonel  Wood, 
and  directed  his  embarkation,  in 
communication  with  rear-admiral 
Stopford,  who  ordered  three  frigates 
on  this  service,  for  the  purpose  of 
occupying  the  fort  of  Cheribon. 
Transports  were  at  the  same  time 
put  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  a 
force,  consisting  of  the  detachment 
of  the  royal,  and  a  company  of 
Bengal  artillery,  a  troop  of  his 
majesty's  22d  dragoons,  his  roajes* 
ty-s  14th  and  78th  regiments  of 
foot,  the  4th  battalion  of  Bengal 
volunteer  sepoys,  the  Madras 
pioneers,  ana  a  small  ordnance 
equipment,  with  which  it  was  my 
intention  to  embark,  and  ac- 
company rear-admiral  Stopford 
with  the  squadron,  for  the  attack 
of  Sourabaya  and  Fort  Louis,  to* 
wards  which  place  it  was  supposed 
the  enemy  had  retired. 

A  lar^  part  of  his  majesty's 
14th  Fegiment,  the  royal  artillery^ 
and  six  field-pieces^  were,  by  the 
kindness  of  rear«admiral  Stopford, 
received  on  board  his  majtfSty*! 
ships  of  war,  and  they,  with  the 
transports,  sailed  as  they  could  be 
got  ready  for  sea,  with  orders  to 
rendezvous  off  the  point  of  SidayPi 
near  the  western  entrance  of  the 
harbour  of  Sourabaya,  I  embark- 
ed on  the  4th  of  September ;  and 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  5th 
sailed  to  join  the  troops  in  his  ma* 
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jesiT's  ship  Modeste,  which  the 
admiraly  in  attention  to  mj  con- 
▼eniencey  had  allotted  for  my 
accom  modat  ion. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  when 
on  the  point  of  Indermayo*  I 
learned  from  an  express-boat  which 
had  been  boarded  by  commodore 
Broaghton,  that  Cheribon  was  in 
possession  of,  the  frigaies  detached 
on  that  service,  havmg  separated 
from  the  transport  on  board  of. 
which  all  their  troops  but  the  com* 
modore  had  embarked.  Captain 
Beaver,  the  senior  officer  of  the 
squadron,  had  landed  the  seamen 
and  marines,  and  occupied  the  fort, 
which  surrendered  to  his  summons 
in  time  to  make  a  prisoner  of  briga- 
dier Jamelle,  while  passing  on  nis 
route  from  Bugtenzorg,  wirh  many 
other  officers  and  troops.  Letters 
intercepted  on  this  occasion  from 
general  Jansens  announced  his  in- 
tention to  collect  his  remainimg  force 
near  Samarang,  and  to  retire  on 
Solo.  This  intelligence  determined 
me  to  sail  for  Cheribon,  where  I 
arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  7th 
of  September ;  and  findin?  that  no 
tnK)ps  had  yet  arrived,  that  a  de- 
tachment of  seamen  and  marines 
had  marched  inland  on  the  Bug- 
tenzorg road,  and  been  successful 
in  securinjg  great  numbers  of  the 
fugitives  from  thence,  and  gaining 
possession^  on  terms  of  capitulation, 
of  the  post  of  Carong  Sambong  on 
that  route,  I  sent  immediate  orders 
for  the  march  of  reinforcements 
from  the  distnct  of  Batavia.  The 
cavalry,  half  of  the  horse  artillery, 
and  the  detachment  of  his  majesty^s 
89th  regiment  from  Bugtenzorg, 
were  desired  to  join  me  at  Sama* 
rang,  by  the  route  of  Cheribon, 
aad  the  light  infantry  volunteer 
battalion  was  ordered  to  embark  at 
Bauvia  for  the  same  place. 
I  obtained  from  captain  Beaver^ 


of  his  majesty  Vship  NisUs,  the  dis« 
patch  of  vessels  in  every  directioUf 
to  meet  the  straggling  transports  on 
their  route  to  Sourabaya,  and  direct 
them  all  to  rendezvous  at  Sama* 
fang ;  addressing  a  letter  to  the 
honourable  admiral  Stopford,  to 
commodore  Broughton,  and  all  the 
captains  of  his  majesty *s  ^ips,  re« 
questing  them  to  give  similar 
orders.  I  sailed  the  same  evening 
in  the  Modeste,  and,  after  meeting 
the  Windham  transport,  and  order- 
ing her  with  the  3d  volunteer  bat-> 
talion  to  Cheriboni  directed  my 
course  to  Samarang.  I  arrived 
there  ^on  the  9th,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  joined  by  rear-admiral 
Stopford,  the  commodore,  and  a 
few  transports,  having  on  board  a 
part  of  his  majesty's  lixh  regiment* 
half  the  7Bth,  the  artillery  deuch- 
ments,  six  field-pieces,  and  the 
detachment  of  pioneers. 

To  ascertain  the  fact  of  general 
Jansens's  presence^  and  feel  how 
far  the  capture  of  general  Jamelle 
and  the  troops  from  Bugtenzors^ 
might  have  changed  his  plan,  1 
repeated  to  him  on  the  10th,  id 
concert  with  the  admiral,  an  in« 
yitation  to  surrender  the  island  on 
terms  of  capitulation ;  and  captain 
Elliott  and  colonel  Agnew  were 
charged  with  the  communication. 
They  saw  tlie  general,— received 
his  reply,— -ascertained  that  he  had 
still  widi  him  at  least  a  numerous 
staff,— >and  that  he  professed  a  de« 
terminatian  to  persevere  in  the 
contest.  The  small  force  with  me 
did  not  admit  of  my  attempting  to 
assault  the  place,  while  it  was  sup« 
posed  to  be  thus  occupied  ;  but  an 
attack  was  made  that  night  by  the 
boats  of  the  squadron  on  several 
gun-vessels  of  the  enemy  moored 
across  the  entrance  of  the  rivers 
leading  to  the  town  end :  the  pre* 
cipitation  with  which  they    were 
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abandoned  gave  a  character  of  pro- 
bability to  accounts  which  reached 
us  from  fisherman  and  othe/s,  thut 
the  general  Was  occupied  in  with- 
drawing his  troops  to  the  interior, 
and  had  fortified  a  position  at  a 
short  distance  on  the  road  towards 
Solo  or  Soercarta,  the  residence  of 
the  emperor  of  Java. 

On  tiie  12th  of  September^  as  no 
Other  troops  had  arrived,  it  was  de- 
termined to  attack  the  town :  a 
summons  was -first  sent  to  tbe  com- 
mandant, and  it  appeared  that  the 
enemy  had  (as  at  Batavia)  evacu- 
ated the  place,  leaving  it  to  be 
surrendered  by  the  commander  of 
the  burphers.  It  was  that  night 
Occupied  by  a  detachment  under 
colonel  Gibbs ;  and  all  the  tro^.ps 
I  could  collect  were  landed  on  the 
following  day. 

It  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy 
had  retired  to  a  strong  position, 
about  six  miles  distance  on  the  Solo 
road,  carrying  with  him  all  the 
thief  civil  as  well  as  military  officers 
bf  the  district,  and  that  he  was 
busied  in  completing  batteries  and 
intrenchments  in  a  pass  of  the  hills, 
where  he  had  collected  the  residue 
of  his  regular  troops,  some  cannon, 
and  a  force,  including  the  auxiliary 
troops  of  the  native  princes,  exceed- 
ing eight  hundred  men,  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  afiiMei^,  comrr.anded 
by  many  European  officers  of 
rank. 

As  any  check  of  the  attempts  of 
our  troops  at  this  important  period 
Alight  have  been  productive  of  the 
worst  ejects,  I  thought  it  prudent 
to  wiut  the  hourly  expected  arrival 
of  a  larger  force ;  but  after  two 
days  passed  at  Samarang  without 
their  appearance,  I  resolved  to  risk 
an  attack  with  the  slender  means 
at  iny  disposal,  rather  than  to  give 
die  enemy  coiifidence  by  a  longer 
dday,  or  afford  them  time  to  com- 


plete their  works,  which  were  said 
to  be  still  imperfect. 

For  these  reasons,  on  the  evening 
of  the  14ih,  I  h.id  directed  prepa- 
rations to  be  made  for  an  attack  on 
the  following  day, when  intelligence 
arrived  that  the  Win Jhum  had 
bailed  for  Cheribon  with  some 
troops,  and  several,  vessels  were 
seen  in  the  offing :  I  therefore 
countermanded  the  orders,  in  the 
expectation  of  succours :  but  the 
admiral,  anxious,  on  account  of  the 
approaching  Imfavoumble  season^ 
to  secure  a  safe  anchorage  for  the 
ships,  sailed  in  ♦he  morning,  with 
two  ships  of  the  line  and  three 
frigaies,  to  attack  Fort  Louis,  and, 
if  successful!  to  occupy  the  har- 
bour of  Sourabaya. 

The  Windham  alone  arrived  in 
the  course  of  the  night ;  and  cvea 
the  very  slender  reinforcement 
which  she  brought  was,  situated  as 
we  were,  of  great  importance,  and 
it  enabled  me  to  withdraw  all  the 
European  garrison  from  the  fort  of 
Samarang,  and  to  add  a  company 
of  sepoys  to  the  field  force,  which 
thus  strengthened  did  not  exjeed 
one  thousand  one  hundred  infantry, 
and  the  necessary  artillery  to  man 
four  six-pounders,  with  some  pio- 
neers. 

I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  as- 
sume thedirectcommandofsosmall 
a  detachment;  I  confined  it  to 
colonel  Gibbs,  of  his  majesty's 
59th  regiment,  proceeding,  how- 
ever, with  the  troops,  that  1  might 
be  at  hand  to  profit  by  ahyjbrtu* 
nate  result  of  the  attack. 

Experience  had  warranted  tny 
reposing  the  fullest  confidence  m 
the  valour  and  discipline  of  tiie 
troop»  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
command,  and  taught  me  tb  ap- 
preciate thos<  which  the  euemy 
could  oppose  to  tliem.  Many  of 
ibe  fugitrres  from  Cornelias  Vrere 
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in  their  ranks,  and  the  rest  of  tlieir  pieces  as  they  came  up,  with  the 

forces  were  strongly  impressed,  bv  effect,  though    fired  from   a  «on- 

their  exaggerated   accounts,  with  siderable  distance,  and  with  great 

the  dangers  to  be  dreaded  from  the  elevation,  of  confusing  the  enemy's 

impetuosity  of  our  troop?.     I  did  artillery    in    directing    their  fire, 

not,  therefore,    feel   apprehension  from  which  a  very  trifling  loss  was 

of  any  unfortunate  result  from  at-  sustained.     Their  flank  y^as  turned 

ucking  the  enemy  with  numbers  with  little  difficulty  but  what  arose 

so  very  disproportionate ;  but  from  from  the  extreme  steepness  of  the 

our  total  want  of  cavalry,  I  did  ascent ;  and  after  a  short  but  in- 

Bot  expect  to  derive  from  it  any  effectual  attempt  to  stop,  by  the 

very   decisive   advantage,  beyond  fire  of  some  guns  advantageously 

that  of    driving    them  from  the  posted  across  a  deep  ravine,  the 

position  they  had  chosen.  advance  of  the  body  of  our  detach- 

The  small  party  of  cavalry,  of  ment,  the  enemy  abandoned  the 
which  I  had  been  disappointed  by  greatest  part;  of  their  artillery,  and 
the  absence  of  the  transports  wliich  were  seen  in  ^reat  numbers,  and 
conveyed  them*  would  have  been  in  gre^t  confusion,  in  full  retreat. 
invaluable ;  much  of  the  enemy's  Our  want  qf  cavalry  to  follow 
force  was  mounted,  and  they. had  the  fugitives  with  speed,  the  steep- 
some  horse  artillery,  while  not  hess  of  the  road,  and  the  necessity 
even  the  horses  of  my  staff  were  for  removing  chevaux  de  fri^e.with 
arrived,  and  our  artillery  and  which  the  passage  was  obstructed, 
ammunition  were  to  be  moved  by  gave  time  for  the  escape  of  the 
hand  by  the  lascars  and  pioneers,  enemy,  while  our  troops,  exhausted 
who  for  this  purpose  were  attached  by  their  exertions,  were  recovering 
to  tlie  deld-pieces.  their  brcatli. 

Colonel  Gibba  marched  at  two  It  was  evident  that  their  army 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  was  completely  disunited;  several 
from  Samarang  ;  and  after  ascend-  oflicers,  some  of  them  of  rank,  were 
in^  some  steep  hills,  at  the  distance  taken  ;  their  native  allies,  panic- 
of  near  six  miles,  the  fires  of  the  struck,  had  abandoned  their  officers, 
enemy  appeared  a  little  before  the  and  only  a  few  pieces  of  horse 
dawn  ot  day,  extending  along  the  artillery  remained  of  their  field  ord- 
summit  of  a  hill,  which  crossed  our  •  nance.  With  these  they  attempted 
front  at  Juttee  Alloc,  and  over  part  to  cover  their  retreat,  pursued  by 
of  which  the  road  whs  cut:  the  colonel  Gibbs,  who,  with  the  de- 
doubtful  light,  and  great  height  of  tachment,  passodscveral  incomplete 
the  hill  they  occupied,  made  the  and  abandoned  batteries;  and  at 
position  appear  at  first  most  for-  noon,  and  after  twelve  miles' march 
midable.  It  was  resolved  to  attack  over  a  rugged  country,  approached 
it  immediately  ;  and  as  the  leading  the  village  of  Oonarang,  in  which, 
division  or  advance  of  the  detach--  and  in  tlie  small  fort  beyond  i,  the 
meats  moved  forward  to  turn  the  enemy  appeared  to  have  halted, 
enemy's  left,  a  fire  was  opened  and  collected  in  irregular  masses, 
on  them  from  many  guns  placed  .  Small  cannon  from  the  fort  and 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  village  opened  on  the  line  as  it  ad- 
various  positions  on  its  face,  which  vanced.  Our  field-pieces  were 
completely  commanded  the  road :  brought  up  to  a  commanding 
these  were  answered  by  our  field-  station,  knd  by  their  fire  covered 
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the  fcnmation  of  the  troops^  who, 
led  hj  colonel  GibbSf  vrere  ad* 
yancing  to  assault,  the  fort,  when 
it  was  evacuated  by  the  enemy: 
alarmed  by  our.  fire,  they  we»  seen 
to  abandon  tt  and  its  Ticinity  in  the 
utmost  confusioUf  leaving  some 
light  guns  with  much  ammunition 
and  provisions  in  the  village,  where 
they  nad  broken  the  bridee  to  im- 
pede pursuit :  the  road  beyond  it 
was  covered  with  the  caps,  cloth- 
ing, and  military  equipments  of 
their  troops,  who  seemed  to  have 
been  completely  routed  an4  <li- 
«persed. 

A  number  of  officers  made  pri- 
soners confirmed  this  belief;  our 
troops  had  however  marched  so 
far,  that  they  were  unequal  to  a 
loneer  pursuit,  and  were  quartered 
in  the  fort  and  the  barracks  which 
the  enemy  had  quitted. 

Early  m  the  night,  brigadier 
Winkleman,  with  some  other  offi- 
cers, came  into  my  quarters  with 
a  flag  of  truce  from  general  Jan- 
sens,  who  was  stated  to  be  fifteen 
miles  in  advance  of  my  position, 
Solatiga,  on  the  road  to  Solo :  the 
brigamer  was  charged  to  request 
an  armistice,  that  the  governor-ge- 
neral might  communicate  with 
your  lorduiip  on  terms  of  capitula- 
tion. He  was  faiformed  by  my  di- 
rection, that  he  must  treat  with  me, 
and  that  without  delay.  I  how- 
ever  consented,  in  consideration  of 
the  distance  of  his  position,  to 
grant,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
capitulation,  an  armistice  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  to  corhhience  from  six 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning, 
and  limited  in  its  effects  to  the 
forces  present.  With  this  answer 
brigadier  Winkleman  returned,  ac- 
cepting the  armistice  proposed. 

I  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  ge- 
neral sentiments  of  rear-admiral 
litopford  regarding  the  object  on 


which  our  joint  services  were  em* 
ployed,  from  the  unreserved  com- 
munication 1  had  held  with  him.  ^ 
He  had  sailed  for  Sourabaya  with 
the  declared  intention  of  atucking 
Fort  Louis,  and  of  returning  to 
his  station  when  the  service  was  ac- 
complished ;  and  he  was  most  an- 
xious for  its  speedy  termination,  as 
he  had  informed  me,  he  did  not 
think  ships  would  be  safe  on  the 
northern  coasts  of  Java  after  the 
4th  of  October,  unless  Sourabaya 
was  in  our  possession* 

All  these  considerations  were 
strong  in  my  mind  against  the  de- 
lay of  a  reference  to  him ;  and, 
confident  that  the  imporunt  object 
of  attaining  for  Great  Britain  an 
immediate  surrender  of  the  island 
ought  not  to  be  impeded  or  delayed 
by  any  point  merely  of  form,  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  act  individually,  and 
on  my  sole  responsibility,  for  the 
intierests  of  the  state.  I  bad  also 
cause  to  fear,  if  the  favourable  mo- 
ment was  allowed  to  pass,  that  the 
allies  of  the  enemy  might  recover 
from  their  panic,  that  general  Jan- 
sens  might  learn  the  small  amount 
of  our  force,  that  he  might  again 
collect  his  troops  and  retire  on 
Solo,  where,  profiting  by  the  pe«« 
riod  of  the  approaching  rains,  he 
might  prolong  the  contest;  and, 
though  I  could  not  doubt  its  ulti- 
mate success,  a  war  in  the  interior 
would  have  embarrassed  our  ar- 
rangements, and  have  involved  the 
affairs  of  the  colony  in  inextricaUe 
confusion. 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  17th  of 
September,  the  commandeur  De 
Kock,  brigadier  and  •  chief  of  the 
staff  of  the  French  army  in  Java, 
arrived  at  Oonarang,  with  powers 
from  general  Jansens  to  treat  <»f  ^ 
capitulation,  which  I  authorised 
colonel  Agnew,  the  adiutant^gene* 
ral  of  the  forces^  to  discuss  widi 
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hhn  on  my  part:  tbe  resnk  was,  colonel  Gibbs  inarched  with  his  de- 

the  signature  by  tbem  of  the  arti-  tachment  at  six  o'clock  on  the  road 

des  I  haTe  the  honour  to  inclose,  to  Soligata,  where,  after  advancing 

with  whidi  general  De  Kock  re-  about  five  miles,  he  was  met  by 

turned  fin  the  afternoon  to  obtain  bri^dier  Winkleman,  bearing  the 

general  Jan3ens's  approval.  capitulation,  confirmed  by  the  sig- 

At  3  o'doclt  in  the  morning  of  nature   of  general  Jansens,    and 

the  18thy  brigadier  Winkleman  ar-  accompaniea    by  a  letter,    which 

rived  at  my  i|uarters  from  general  strongly  marked  the  acuteness  of 

Jansens,  who  declined  to  sign  the  his  feelings  at  being  compelled,  by 

articles    which    had  been  agreed  the  desertion  of  his  allies,  and  -the 

upon,    adverting    particular^   to  destruction  of  his  army,  to  adopt 

those  which  concerned  the  debttf  of  this  measure, 

the  government  to  individuals.  He  The  detachment  counter-march- 

requested  that  I  would  meet  the  ed  immediately,  and,  after  sending 

general  half  way,  or  stated  that  a  company  (at  the  request  of  bri- 

e  would,  if  preferred,  come  to  gadier  Winkleman)  to  secure  the 

my  quarters  at  Oonarang,  for  the  guns  on  the  post  of  Soligata,  moved 

purpose  of  discussion  or  explana-  back  to  Oonarang,  whence  on  the 

don  of  those  articles.  evening  I  returned  to  Samarang, 

As  the  situation  in  which  it  is  just  before  general  Jansens  had  an- 
evident  he  stood  deprived  him  of  nounced  his  intention  of  Joining  me 
all  claim  to  those  terms  of  capitu-  at  the  former  place.  The  general, 
lation  which,  had  he  profited  by  with  great  part  of  his  officers,  also 
the  former  invitations,  made  while  reached  Samarang  that  night.  I 
he  still  possessed  the  means  of  d&-  visited  him  on  the  following  day, 
fence,  he  might  perhaps  have  ob«  and  arranged  for  the  equipment  of 
tatned ;  and  as  my  situation,  with  a  transport  to  convey  him  to  Bata- 
a  force  unequal  to  prosecute  opera-  via,  with  his  suite,  on  which  they 
tions  further  in  the  interior,  would  embarked  this  morning. 
not  admit  of  delay,  I  assumed  a  I  have  dispatched  colonel  Gibbs 
firm  tone ;  and,  desiring  general  to  assume  the  command  of  the  df- 
Winkleman  to  be  informed  *  that  visioii  of  Sonrabaya,  to  which  I 
perldnal  ren3ect  for  the  character  have  allotted  his  majesty's  7Sth 
of  general  Jansens  had  alone  in-  regiment,  the  4th  volunteer  batta- 
dnced  me  to  grant  any  terms  to  his  lion,  the  light  infantry  battalion, 
army,  announced  to  him  that  the  and  the  royal  artillery.  I  have 
armistice  would  cease  at  the  ap-  sent  a  sn>all  detachment  under  ma- 
pointed  hour,  and  the  troops  march  jor  Yule,  of  the  20th  Bengal  regi- 
lorward  at  the  same  time.  ment,  an  officer  on  whose  conduct 

Colonel  Agnew  gave  orders  for  I  have  much  reliance,  to  accom- 
tfais  purpose  in  his  presence ;  and  pany  the.  prince  of  Samanap  and 
informed  him,  that  if  general  Jan-  nis  force  to  the  island  of  Madura, 
sens  allowed  the  opportunity  of  where  I  have  directed  the  major  to 
capitulatmg  now  offered  to  escape,  assume  command,  subject  to  the 
by  not  accepting  the  terms  already  general  control  of  colonel  Gibbs : 
fnvpared,  no  other  could  be  offered,  he  has  been  instructed  to  occupy 
Srigadier  Winkleman  returned  with  the  small  forts  of  Joanna  and  Ram- 
all  speed  to  general  Jansens,  and  bang  on  his  route ;  and  I  have  di- 
rected 
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rected  that  of  Japara  to  be  occxu 
pied  from  Samarang.  Idiamayo 
and  PacalcH^ga  have  been  garrison- 
ed by  troops  from  Cheribon,  In 
mentioning  tht  prince  of  Samanap, 
it  would  be  unjust  to  him  not  to  re- 
port, that,  prior  to  my  march  from 
Samarang  to  attack  tlie  enemy,  he 
sent  to  ask  my  orders,  being,  with 
2000  of  his  people,  within  a  short 
distance  at  D^mak.  He  visited 
•me  on  my  return  to  Samarang,  and 
expressed  an  earnest  wish  for  the 
protection  and  friendship  of  the 
British  nati.m. 

As  colonel  Wood  requested  per- 
mission to  relinquish  the  command 
of  Samarang,  and  return  to  Ben- 
gal, I  appoiated  lieucenant-colonei 
Watson,  of  his  majesty's  Hth  re- 
giment, to  relieve  him  in  the  com- 
mand. The  14th  regiment,  a  small 
detachment  ot  artiUcry,  and  part 
of  the  3d  volunteer  battalion,  have 
been  stationed  at  Samarang,  and 
will  shortly,  I  trust,  be  reinforced 
by  the  arrival  of  the  detachments 
t)f  the  horse  artillery,  cavalry,  and 
89th  regiment. 

I  have  detached  captiiin  Robin- 
son, your  lordship's  aid-de-camp, 
with  a  small  escort,  to  the  courts  of 
Solo  and  D'Jogocarta,  to  deliver  a 
letter  from  me  to  the  emperor  and 
saltan,  and  announce  the  change 
that  has  taken  place.  I  have  also 
called  upon  the  residents  at  their 
courts.  Van  Braam  and  Englehard, 
to  continue,  agreeably  to  the  capi- 
tulation, the  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions in  behalf  of  ilie  Briti&h  go- 
vernment,  and  to  secure  carefully 
the  public  property  of  the  late  go- 
vernment, placed  in  the  territories 
of  the  respective  princes  at  whose 
court  they  reside. 

I  have  also  required  the  other 
public  functionaries  of  the  late  go- 
vemmcnt  to  comiaue  in  the  tempo- 


rary exerdse  of  their  fiinotkmv 
which  hitherto  I  hare  found  no  in- 
stance of  their  declining  to  per- 
form. 
It  will  be  necessary  soon  to  ar- 
.  range  for  the  guard  of  honour  at- 
tached to  the  empvor  and  sultan 
of  the  troops  of  the  European  go* 
vernment  of  Java,  and  for  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  forts  at  their  capi- 
taU  and  on  the  lines  of  communis 
cation  to  and  between  these;  but 
thi:i  will  be  easily  arrsnged  when 
the  troops  ordered  to  Samarang 
shall  have  arrived,  and  the  report 
of  captam  Robinson  shaU  have 
warranted  a  judgement  of  the 
strength  of  these  de^chments. 

I  embarked'  this  morning  in  his 
majesty's  Uiip  Modesty  for  £atavia« 
:uid  shall  have  the  honour  of  re- 
ceiving your  lordship's  petsonal 
commands,  and  discussing  with  you 
the  several  militsS^y  arrangements 
which  it  RKiy  be  necessary  to  make 
for  the  security  of  the  island  of 
Java  and  its  dependencies,  previous 
to  my  return  to  Madras,  which  k 
is  my  wish  to  do  without  delay. 

.  S.  AucHMUTY,  lieut*-gen* 
To  the  right  han,  lard  Mintaf 

govemor'-generaif  Vc. 

[Here  follow  the  articles  of  ca- 
pitulation. They  are  highl]^  fa- 
vourable to  this  country}  and  at 
the  same  time  reflect  great  honour 
on.  the  British  character.  The  Eu- 
ropean troopS|  under  general  Jan- 
sens,  surrendered  at  discretion.  The 
native  princes,  and  tlieir  troop% 
who  fought  under  them,  are  treat- 
ed  with  great  humanity  and  re- 
spect. There  were  only  ^  killed  at 
Jattee  AUee,  and  10  wounded.  The 
ordnance  found  in  the  batteries  be- 
tween Samarang  and  Oonarang» 
and  in  the  latter  fort,  amounts  ip 
56  pieces  of  cannon.] 
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A  fresh  eruption  from  Mount 
Etna  took  place  on  the  27th  Octo- 
ber. Several  mouths  had  opened 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  erftitted  torrents  of 
burning  matter,  discharged  with 
the  gi  eatest  force  from  the  interior 
of  the  volcano,  illuminating;  tlie 
"horfzon  to  a  great  distance.  Clouds 
of  ashes  also  descended  in  the  form 
«f  rain  ur»on  the  city  of  Catana 
and  its  environs,  and  upon  the  fields 
situate  at  a  very  threat  distance.  On 
the  18th  of  November  the  eruption 
still  continued,  and  exhibited  ap- 
pearances of  the  most  terrible  dis- 
asters. 

The  magnificent  church  of  Mont- 
xeale,  near  Palermo,  was  burnt  to 
the  ground  on  the  11th  December. 
It  was  an  antique  structure,  and 
contained  many  curious  monuments 
of  ancient  kings.  The  entrails  of 
St.  Louis,  who  died  befofe  Tunis, 
and  whose  body  was  conveyed  to 
France,  were  deposited  in  it. 

DENMARK    AND    SWEDEN. 

We  have  advices  from  Stockholm 
to  the  19th,  and  from  Gottenburgh 
to  the  17th  inst.  inclusive.  1  hey 
'bring  no  confirmation  of  the  rm- 
moured  treaty  of  peace  between 
'Russia  and  Turkey ;  but  state,  that 
a  battle  had  been  fought  between, 
the  Turkish  detachment  of  *20,000 
men  on  the  island  of  Slobodse  and 
'die  Russians,  which  had  terminated 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  •  The  date 
of  this  action  is  not  assigned ;  but, 
irom  the  fact  of  the  Turks  having 
sorrendered  at  discretion,  we  in- 
dme  to  think  this  is  the  engage- 
ment alluded  to.  in  a  preceding 
mail,  and  which  was  supposed  to 
liave  led  to  the  reported  pacifica- 
tion. 


On  the  7th  instant,  the  king  of 
Sweden  resumed  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment, on  which  occasion  the 
prince    royal    addressed     a    long 
speech  to  his  majesty,  congratula- 
ting  him   on   Ivs    recovery,    and 
pointing  out  the  situation,  domestic 
and  foreign,  of  the  kingdom.    His 
royal  hi;2;hness  stated,  that  his  ma- 
jesty, by  adopting  tlie  continental 
sybtem,  and  declaring  war  against 
England,  had  ruined  the  pnxince 
of  the  customs.     Th.at  more  than 
2,000,000  of  rix  dollars  had  been 
employed  in  recruiting  the  army, 
repairing  the  fortresses,  and  fleet. 
That  Swedish  commerce  had  been 
reduced  to  a  mere  coasting  trade. 
That  the  Danish  cruisers  had  given 
great  cause  for  complaint.     That 
the  cruisers  under  the  French  flag 
had  committed  great  injuries,  which 
his   majesty  the   emperor   of  the 
French  had  guarantied  to  redress. 
That  fifty  American  ships,  driven 
by  stress  of  weather  upon  the  Swe- 
dish   coasts,    had    been    released. 
That  Sweden  was  or  the  most  ami- 
cable footing  with  Prussia,  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Turkey.     That  Swe- 
dish intercourse  has  entirely  ceased 
with  South  America,  owing  to  the 
civil  war  which  rages  there.     His 
highness,  after  stating  the  ejtterior 
relations  of  Sweden,  proceeds  by 
saying,  that  he  has  adopted  mea- 
sures to  encourage  the  manufacture 
of  linen,  growth  of  hemjl,  &c.  &c. 
That  he  has  carried  into  execution 
the  solemn  declaration  of  the  states, 
sanctioned  by  his  majesty,  in  re- 
gai  d  to  a  national  armament,  and 
had  ordered  the  embodying  of  \6 
out  of  the  50,000  men  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  his  majesty.     That 
the  disturbances  in  Scania  had  been 
quelled.     That  the  regular  army 
and  army  of  reserve  had  been  new 
clothed  and  armed,  and  the  pen- 
sions 
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•ions  granted  to  officers  and  sol-    tween  Russia  and  Turkey  was  pro-' 
diers  wounded  in  the  late  war  aug^    claimed^  with  the  usual  formalitiesy 
nented.    ^  Your  majesty  will  per-    at  St«  Petersburg,  on  the  26th  De-* 
ceive  by  this  statement*  that^not-    cember." 
withstanding  the .  calumniators  of 
Sweden  may  say^it  would  require  AstA* 

sixty  years  to  organize  an  army  of  Lord  Miato  has*  by  a  fbnnal 
€OfiOO  men*  she  could  accomplish  proclamation,  annexed  the  island 
It  before  next  ApriL  The  object  of  Java  to  the  possession  of  the 
of  this  augmentation  is  purely  de-  East  India  qompany.  As  the  con* 
fensive.  Sweden  has  no  other  wi^  quest  was  made  by  a  king's  officer, 
than  that  of  being  able  to  preserve  and  chiefly  by  his  majesty's  troops, 
li«r  liberty  and  laws.''  it  has  been  suggested  that»  like 

Ceylon,  it  should  be  put  upon  the 
RUSSIA*  footing  of  a  royal  acquisitions  and 

Letters  from  St*  Petersburg  to    the  appointment  of  a  governor  lefc 
the  21st  ult.  state,  that  peace  be*    with  the  prince  regent, 
tween  the  Russians  and  Turks  was        The  East  India  company's  ships 
signed  on  the  26th  of  November,    for  China  will   henceforward,  m 
In  consequence  of  this  intelligence,    consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the 
the  exchange  at  St.  Petersburg  rose    island  of  Java,  proceed  on  their 
to  20^.     We  learn  that  the  peace    voyage  through  the  Straits  of  Sun- 
was  accelerated   br  a  destructive    da,  instead  of  passing  through  those 
battle,  in  which  the  Turks  were    of  Malacca ;  and  which  wdl  bring' 
completely     overthrown,    hailing    them  more  directly  into  the  course 
b^en  first  surrounded  by  the  Rus-    of  the  trade  winds  and  a  smoother 
sians*    The  Turks  are  said  to  have    sea,  and  shorten  their  voyage  at 
been  so  completely  dismayed,  that    least  six  or  seven  weeks, 
they  surrendered  themselves  pri* 

sonersof  war,  to  the  number,  ac-  ielumc  guihbas. 

cording  to  the  official  report  from  14>«  William  Fisher  and  WiX* 
the  Russian  general  Kutusow,  pub*  liam  Granger  were  indicted  for 
lished  at  St.  Petersburg,  of  35,000  unlawfully  paying  to  John  W3* 
men.  The  Russians,  being  com-  liaros,  late  a  baker  in  St.  James's 
pletely  in  possession  of  the  field  of  Market,  3/.  17/.  SJ,  in  exchange 
battle,  found  all  the  magazines  and  for  three  guineas,  being  at  the  race 
baggage,  and  took  56  pieces  of  of  1/.  5s.  9d.  for  each  guinea, 
cannon.  The  news  of  this  impor-  John  Williams  stated,  that  oa 
tant  victory  was  announced  at  St.  the  1st  of  November  last,  he  went 
Petersburg  on  the  8th  of  December  to  the  tap  of  the  Angel  inn,  in  St. 
(O.  S.)  .  On  this  defeat  of  the  Clement's,whichwaskeptbyFisher9 
Turks,  they  offered  to  accept  those  whom  he  then  saw  for  the  ml  time 
terms  which  they  had  previously  *-he  called  again  the  neit  day*  and 
spurned  at :  and  the  signing  of  pre-  Fisher  and  another  man  were  con* 
liminaries  immediately  followed. ;  versing  on  the  subject  of  the  acv* 
which,  we  learn,  have  been  ratified  city  otgold,  when  Fishtr  said  gbU 
at  St.  Petersburg.  was  not  so  scarce  as  it  was  repre* 

Advices  from  Sweden  of  a  late   sented  to  be,  and  that  a  few  myt 
date  sta^e  as  follows :  <<  Peace  be-  ago  he  had  seen  100  guineas  upoa 

nit 
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Aat  table,  pointing  to  a  table  in  had  not  been  done,  inasmuch  as 
the  tap-room,  and  said  he  knew  a  there  was  no  evidence  to  prove  that 
man  who  dealt  in  guineas,  and  the  notes  were  Bank  of  England 
would  give  1/.  5s.  9d*  each  for  notes — and  therefore,  in  the  absence 
them.  Williams  continued  going  of  such  evidence,  the  prisoners 
there  till  the  8th  of  November,  and  must  be  acquitted.  In  the  record 
upon  that  day  h^  mentioned  what  also  the  dollar  was  called  a  bank 
he  had  heard  Fisher  say.  Dickons  token— this  was  a  misdescriptiooy 
upon  this  marked  thxee  guineas,  it  was  a  bank  dollar,  the  word  Uo» 
and  gave  them  to  Williuns,  who  ken*  applying  only  to  the  3s.  and 
went  the  next  day,  the  9th  of  No-  1/.  6J.  pieces,  which  had  the  word 
member,  to  the  Angel,  accompa-  *  token'  on  them. 
nied  by  pickons  and  another  per-  Mr.  Watson,  the  chairman,  over- 
son,  who  stopped  at  the  door  wnilst  ruled  the  objections,  and  directed 
he  went  in,  but  in  such  a  position  the  jury  to  find  their  verdict  on  the 
that  they  could  see  what  passed,    evidence. 

On  speaking  to  Fisher,  he  told  Wil-  The  jury  consulted  for  nearly 
liams,  the  man  who  would  buy  his  twenty  minutes,  daring  which  time 
guineas  was  then  in  the  house,  and  Mr.  Mainwaring  entered  the  court  j 
pointed  out  Granger  at  the  man.  and  one  of  the  jury  desiring  to 
Williams  accordingly  delivered  the  know  if  they  could  acquit  the  pri- 
diree  marked  j^uineas  to  Granger,  soners,  on  the  ground  of  the  notes 
and  rec^ved  in  return  three  one-  not  being  proved  to  be  good  Bank 
pound  notes,  a  bank  dollar,  three  of  England  notes  ? 
mlf-<:TOwn  pieces,  and  four  shil-  Mr.  Mainwaring  replied,  that 
lings  and  sixpence,  making  toge-  they  must  be  satisfied  the  evidence 
dier  3/.  175.  6 J.  and  Williams  re-  was  good  before  they  coi^victed  die 
turned  him  three-pence   in  half-    prisoners. 

]>ence.    Upon  seeing  this  transac-        The  jury  immediately  acquitted 
tion,  Dickons-  the  officer  entered    both  tJie  prisoners, 
the  room,  and  took  Williams  and  , 

Granger   into  custody.    Dickons,    statx  of  his  majisty  s  bbalth. 

the  officer,  proved  that  he  found  The  report  of  the  lords'  com- 
the  three  marked  guineas  in  Gran*  mittee  appointed  to  examine  the 
ger's  pocket,  togeuier  with  twenty-  physicians  who  have  attended  his 
SIX  other  guineas,  several  half-gui-  majesty,  touching  the  state  of  his 
neas  and  seven-shilling-pieces.  Mr.  majesty's  health,  was  yesterday  de- 
Powell,  from  the  Mint,  proved  that  livered  to  the  house.  Although  It 
the  dollar  was  of  the  current  coin ;  is  in  substance  the  same  as  that  of 
be  ako  thought  the  four  shillings  the  house  of  commons,  the  follow- 
«nd  sixpence  were  so  likewise,  ing  leading  points  contain  some- 
though  very  much  worn  :  whether  thing  of  novelty : — 
the  bank-nptes  were  genuine  or  not  Die  Luna?,  13  Januarii,  1812. 
he  could  not  say.  Dr.  JViU'mm  H  berden  called  ia 

Mr.  Gurney  and  Mr.  Alley,  for  and  examined. 

the    prisoners,    submitted   to    the  In  what  degree  do  you  consider 

court  that  tliis  wtis  a  contract,  and  his  majesty's  recovery  as  improba- 

itwas  necessary  the  means  by  which  ble?— It  is  perhaps  impossible  to 

it  was  carried  into  effect  should  be  describe  with  accuracy  the  degree 

proved:  this  in  the  present  pasc  in  which  I  may  feel  the  improbabi- 
lity 
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lity  of  his  majesty's  recovery.  The  was  diought  better  to  confine  tho 
improbability  is  certainly  consider-  admissions  to  the  middle  ages  of 
able,  but  not  in  an  extreme  degree,    life. 

Was  the  improbability  of  cnra 


Are  you  of  opinion  that  his  ma- 
jest  y*s  recovery  is  hopeless  ?— No. 


the  cause  of  the  regulation  ?— I 

Do  you  expect  that  his  majesty  think  not,  because  we  have  had 
will  recover  ? — I  do  not.  persons  of  a  more  advanced  ago 

Dr.  Thomas  Monro  called  in  and  ^one  .of  eighty-three)  discharged 
examined. "  n'om  the  hospital  as  cured.     The 

What  is  the  present  state  of  his  age  of  the  patient  merely  was  cer* 
majesty's  health  ?— The  present  tainlv  not  tne  reason  of  the  regu- 
staie'  of  his  majesty's  mentalhealth  lation ;  at  least  I  never  understood 
is  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  insane,     ii  to  be  so. 

Are  you  of  opinion  tliat  his  ma-  Does  l^r^  Simmons  recollect  whe- 
jesty's  recovery  is  hopeless  ? — 1  do  ther  any  of  the  persons  above  the 
not  entirely  despair.  age  of  seventy,  discharged  as  cnr- 

Do  you  expect  that  the  king  will  ed,  weris  blind  ? — I  can  speak  with 
»ecover  ? — No ;  I  do  not.  certainty  that  there  were  not,  be* 

Dr«  Samuel  Foart  Simmons  called  cause  the  number  of  blind  patients 
in  and  examined.  that  \  have  had  an  opportunity  of 

In  what  degree  do  you  consider  seeing  has  been  very  small,  not 
liis  majesty's  recovery  as  improba*  mere,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  than 
ble  I — It  is  difficult  to  say,  because  six  in  the  hospiul  and  two  in  pet* 
in  some  cases  recoveries  so  unex-    vase  practice.  « 

peacedly  take  place,  that  it  sets  all  .  How  many  of  those  blind  pap- 
calculation  at  defiance*  The  pro^  tients  recovered  ?— I  recollect  no 
portion  of,  recoveries  in  persons  of  instance  of  perfect  recovery, 
nis  majesty's  advanced  period  of  Do  you  expect  that  ihe  king  wUl 
life  is  much  less  than  in  other  pe-  recover?^-!  can  hardly  say  wx.  I 
rtods  I  but  recoveries  do  sometimes    expect  it. 

take  place  ip  persons  of   a   still        Is  the  age  of  his  mmsty  the 
'greater  age  than  his  aiaiesty.  only  ground  upon  which  t^.  Sim* 

Does  Dr.  Simmons  know  what  mons  considers  his  majesty's  reco* 
was  the  cause  of  the  regulation  in  very  improbable  ? — Not  merdy  his 
consequence  of  which  patients  age— -the  general  turn  of  hi&  di&- 
above  the  age^of  seventy  were  ex-    order. 

eluded  from  St.  Luke's  ? — About  Is  there  any  indication  of  fattuity 
the  same  time  that  the  regulation  in  his  majesty's  disorder,? — ^There 
took  place  for  the  exclusion  of  per-  is  no  indication ;  and  that  I  think 
sons  above  the  age  of  seventy,  a  another  strong  reason,  for  not  coxu- 
rule  was  made  also  for  the  exclu-  sidering  his  majesty's  case  as  hofB* 
sion  of  children  under  the  age  of  less. 

twelve*    It  was  foimd,  that  of  the      Die  Martis,  14^  Jttauan'i,  1812. 
old  persons  a  much  smaller  propor-       Dr.  J^hn  W'Jlu  called  in  and 
tion  recovered  than  of  the  other    examined. 

j^atients.  Many  of  them  soon  fell  Has  Dr.:  WiUis  any  expecuitoa 
mto  a  state  of  infirm  bodily  health,  of  die  king's  recovery  from  his 
They  died  in  a  larger  proportion  mental  disorder  ?— *I  can  hsrdly 
from  palsie$  and  other  diseases  in-  say  that  I  have  no  expectetiim  erf* 
eident  to  old  age  i  ^Jii  Aecefbre  it    the  king's  recovery* 

Is 
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Is  dtt  comniUtee  to  tindersundy 
thaty  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  Dr.  Willis  does 
not»  upon  the  whole*  expect  the 
kiig  to  recover  ?— Considering  all 
the  circBznstances  of  the  case,  I 
certainly  do  not  expect  the  king  to 
recover. 

Has  jyr.  Willis  known  any  per- 
sons to  recover,  when  afflicted  by 
the  particular  species  ofderange* 
nent  under  which  the  king  la- 
bours?—^Yes,  I  have  known  a 
great  many  ijecover  from  the  par- 
ticular species  of  derangement  un- 
der which  the  king  labours. 

After  they  had  arrived  at  the 
age  of  the  king? — No,  I  cannot 
say  that. 

Dr.  Maitbtno  JBaiiiie  called  in  and 
examined. 

Is  the  state  ofhts  majest3r's  health 
such  as  to  render  him  incapable  of 
coming  in  person  to  his  parliament, 
and  of  attending  to  any  kind  of 
public  bosiness  ?-»-The  state  of  his 
majesty's  health  is  such  as  to  ren- 
der him  incapable  of  coming  to 
parliament^  or  of  attending  to  pub- 
lic business. 

What  is  the  present  state  of  his 
mofesty's  bodily  health  ?— Except 
for  a  little  exacerbation  which  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  two  or 
three  days,  his  majesty's  bodily 
health  has  been  little  disordered. 

What  is  the  present  state  of  his 
roajesty^s  mental  health  ? — The  er- 
rors of  bis  majesty's  mind  are  at 
present  as  strongly  impressed  upon 
It  at  during  any  period  of  his  ill- 
ness; for  a  few  weeks  lately,  his 
majesty  has  been  able  occasionally 
to  rdate  anecdotes  more  distiactly 
than  for  two  or  three  months  pre- 
vious to  that  period ;  within  the 
last  two  or  three  days  his  ma- 
jesty's mind  has  been  entirely  lost 
ini 


Does  Dr.  Baillie  expect  the  king 
to  recover  ? — Certainly  not. 

Sir  H.  ffaJ/orJp  birt.  called  in 
and  examined. 

Has  Sir  H.  Halford  any  expec- 
tation of  his  majesty's  recovery  ?— 
I  do  not  think  his  m^esty  will  re- 
cover 

Dr.'  Rolerf  Darling  Willis  called 
in  and  examined. 

What  is  the  present  state  of  his 
majesty's  mental  health  ?— The 
present  state  of  his  majesty's  men- 
tal health  is  i^s  bad,  or  perhaps 
worse  than  at  any  period  of  tlie 
complaint. 

In  what  degree  do  you  consider 
his  majesty's  recovery  as  improba* 
ble? — [  think  it  all  but  impossible. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  his  ma- 
jesty's recovery  is  hopeless  ? — I 
scarcely  know  how  to  apply  the 
word  *  hopeless'  in  a  medical  sense. 
The  words  'hopeless'  and  'despair* 
apply  only  to  certain  states,  which 
are  somewhere  between  extreme 
improbability  4nd  impossibility  \ 
but  those  states  are  so  difficult  to 
be  ascertained,  that  I  scarcely  know 
when  to  apply  the  words. 

Does  Dr.  Willis  expect  the  king 
to  recover  ?-j-I  do  not. 

In  yoar  answer  to  the  question 
respecting  the  state  of  the  king's 
bodily  health,  did  you  mean  to 
state  that  it  had  been  in  any  degree 
worse  during  the  last  three  or  four 
days.^^ — Ceruinly>  in  soma  degree 
worse. 

Was  It  so  much  worse  as  to 
make  you  apprehend  any  degree  of 
danger? — Were  it  to  continue,  I 
should  consider  that  there  was 
some  danger. 

Do  you  speak  of  what  it  is  now, 
or  what  it  was  some  days  ago  ?— -I 
left  Windsor  yesterday  morning; 
I  speak  of  the  state  in  which  it  was 
then.    I  think  it  right  to  add,  1 

have 
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have  frequently  seen  such  States  be-  inquired   if  her   mistreas  xns  at 

fore,  from  which  his  majesty  has  home?  and  finding  she  wsis  out» 

recovered.  pretended  hehadaletter  for  her.  He 

afterwards  commenced  an  acquaint- 

OLD  BAILEY.     ^  ajice  with  her,  and  would  treat  her 

16.  Thomas  Dixon  was  indicted  to  drink. — On  the  1st  of  Januaryy 
under  lord  Ellenborough's  act  for  when  Mrs.  Feam  was  gone  to  the 
xnajicionsly  shooting  at  Anne  Earl,  play,  he  came  to  the  iioose»  and 
on  the  lOth  of  December  last,  with  said  he  saw  die  mistress  was  gone 
an  intent  to  murder  her,  or  do  her  out»  and  he  was  come  to  kfeep  her 
some  grievous  bodily  harm.  ^  The  company.'  He  accordingly  wept 
prosecutrix  stated  that  the  prisoner  down  into  the  kitcheUf  but  shortl)r 
and  herself  both  lived  in  Spa  Fields,  afterwards  went  out,  under  p^e- 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  day  sta-  tence  of  getting  something  to  dnnk; 
ted  in^  the  indictment,  about  half  when  he  returned,  accompanied  by 
past  nine,  she  was  washing  at  her  the  other  prisoner,  who  having 
window,  with  a  c^dle  before  her,  rushed  -into  the  house,  they  pro- 
when .  she  heard  the  report  of  a  ceeded  to  drag  the  girl  up  stai^ 
pistol  or  gun;  the  ball  whizzed  to  seek  for  some  hid^n  gold  which 
close  to  her  head,  having  passed  they  .-said  they  knew  her  mistress 
through  the  pane  of  glass  near  her.  had.  It  also  appeared  that  this 
Upon  looking  out,  it  was  discover-  report  of  some  gold  possessed  by 
ed  that  the  shot  come  from  the  pri-  the  prosecutrix  was  tne  cause  of 
soner's  apartments.  He  was  imme-  this  attempt}  for  private  informa- 
diately  taken  into  custody,  by  an  tion  had  been  communicated  to  the 
officer  breaking  open  the  door,  who  office  at  Bow«street,  that  the  rob- 
found  him  undressing,  and  going  bery  would  be  attempted,  wad  the 
to  bed.  There  existed  no  quarrd  officers  had  been  upon  the  watch 
between  them,  and  the  prisoner  ex-  for  several  days  previous,  and  were 
pressed  his  happiness  that  no  mis-  actually  on  the  look-out  when  the 
chief  had  happened,  as,  if  it  had,  two  prisoners  entered  the  houses 
he  said  his  life  must  have  paid  for  They  followed,  and  looking  through 
it.  The  defence  was,  that  the  pri-  the  key-hole,  saw  one  o?  the  pri- 
soner shot  at  some  cats  on  the  tiles,  soners  attempting  to  drag  the  ser- 
whieh  used  to  annoy  him  by  vant  up  stairs,  wno  was  crying  oat 
scratching  up  his  little'garden,  and  for  assistance.  They  broke  the 
that  the  window  which  the  shot  en-  door  open,  and  both  prisoners  were 
tered  was  just  below  tlie  tiles.  The  immediately  apprehended. — llie 
jury  found  him  Not  guiltv.  jury  fdund  them  both  Guilty. 

John  C]a3rton  and  William  Jen-  On '  Thursday  evening  about 
kins  were  indicted  for  breaking  into  half-past  seven  (/clock,  a  stout  man 
the  house  of  Jane  Fearn,  No.  11,  knocked  at  the  door  of  Mr.Svd* 
Bury-street,  St.  James's,  "with  in-  ney's  house,  in  Percy-street,  Tot- 
tent  to  steal  therein.  tenhasn-court-road.     The  servant 

Mrs.  Feam,    the  prosecutrix,  and  Mr.  Sydney  being  from  honied 

lived  ill  Bury-street,  St.  James's,  the  door  was  opened  by  a  lady  who 

and  kept  only  one  servant.    The  resided  there,  and  who  was  alone 

prisoner  Clayton,  one  day  in  De-  in  the  house ;  vfhen  a  ruffian  rushed 

cember,  rapped  at  the  door,  and  iui  andiastantly  shuttbg  diedoor^ 

dragged. 
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dragged  th«  lady  into  the  back  par^  kaL     There  were  six  counts  in  the 
loory  and  presented  a  pistol  or  large  tndtccment,  alleging  the  ofFence  ia 
kaife  to  her  bead;  but  her  terror  different  ways,  but  wtthoun  any  ma<« 
was  so  great   she  could  not  .tell  terial  alteration  ;  in   some  places 
whichy  and  he*  with  the  most  hor«  callinj^  the  hank  'notes,  wanrants^ 
rid  imprecations  and  threats,  de«  and  bills  of  exchange. 
manded  to  know  where  the  money  Few  trials  have  excited  so  much 
or  valuable  articles  Were  in  the  public  interest  as  the  one  which  is 
house.    The  lady,  in  great  agira*  die  subkct  of  the  subsequent  detail, 
tion,  entreated  Urn  to  spare  her  lifei  '80  early  as  eight  o'clock  the  ave* 
and  take  what  property  he  chose,  nue^  and  vicimty  of  the  sessions 
On  the  asauraDce  that  he  was  not  house,  were  thronged  with  people 
to  be  interrupted  in  his  carrying  off  of  the  most  respectable  appearance^ 
the  property,  he  proceeded  to  pack  ea^er  to  gain  admission  to  the  court. 
op  what  he  thought  was  the  most  The  judicious  arrangements,  how^ 
ranable.  On  his  going  to  the  other  erer,  of  the  sheriff   tended  very 
side  of  the  room  to  where  die  lady  much  to  remedy  the  inconvenience 
waS|  and  stooping  down  to  get  at  a  which  an  indiscriminate  admission 
tnmk  which  was  under  a  table,  the  pf  every  one  who  claimed  that  nght 
lady  took  advantage  of  his  position;  to  an  open  court  would  produce, 
jaa  to  the  street  door,  threw  it  and  materially  to  preserve  the  g6od 
open,  scFealned,  and  gave  an  alarm  order  and  decorunv  of  the  triaL 
nf  thieves ;  which  brought  several  At  a  little  after  len  o'clock  the 
persons  to  her.     The  robber  of  judges^ord  chief  baron  Macdonald^ 
coarse  knowing  there  was  no  chance  sir  Simon  Le  Blanc,  and  sir  Alaa 
0f  his  escaping  t>y  the  street,  ran  up  Chambre,  took  their  seats  on  the 
stairs  to   the    front    garret,  and,  bmch,  and  immediately  after  the 
forcing  down  an  iron  bar  from  the  prisoner  was  called  to  the  bar ;  and 
window,  got  on   the  roof  of  the  the  indictment  being  read  to  him 
house.  A  person  was  sent  toMarlbo-  by  Mr.  Sheldon,  he  joined  issue  by 
xough-street  office,  and  Crag^  and  pleading  Not  guilty,  and  putting 
Marsden^  two  of  the  officers,  imme*  himself  upon  the  country. 
diatelf  came  to  the  9pot,  and,  with  The  prisoner  walked  into   the 
lighted    flambeaux,    searched   the  dock  with  a  steady  pace,  arm  in  arm 
roofs  of  several  houses  from  the?*  top  wjth  a  friend,  apparently,  however^ 
to  the  bottom  of  the  street,  but  considerably  dejected,  and  labour- 
Were  not  able  to  £nd  the  robber.  ing  under  the  paitiiul  impression 

of^his  unfortunate  situation.     He 

0X4D  BAILEY.  ,^5  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  his 

FnmJ  ufon  sir  Thomas  Plmer,  ifU.  ^^^If  dishevelled  and  unpowdered, 

^  and  his.  appearance  altogether  be- 

18,  Benjamin  Walsh,  esq.  M.  P.  traying  a  carelessness  and  negli- 

vras  indicted  for  feloniously  steal*  gence  of  every  thing  but  the  un« 

ing*  on  the  5th  of  December  1811,  happy  circumstances  under  which 

in  the  parish  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  his  conduct  became  the  subject  of 

West,  twenty-two  bank  of  England  so  grave  an  invesrigation    As  sooa 

for  the  payment  of  UfOOi.  as  the  jury  were  ciiarL»;ed,  the  pri« 


caefaf  and  gnother  note  of  the  same  sonor  requested  the  indulgence  of  a 

tank  for  die  ^payment  of  S(X)/.  the  chair,  with  which  the  court  imme- 

property  of  m  IhoiDai  Piomer^  diately  complied,  and  of  this  con* 
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vexUdice  be!  ^Tailed  himself  daring  was  imputed  to  die  prisoner,  (with* 

the  Whole  trial.  out  any  of  the  considerations,  of 

.   Mr.  Gumey  opened  the  plead**  whether  it  was  larceny  in  stealmg 

ingst  and  privately  from  the  persoui  or  steal- 

Air.  Garrow  stated  the  case  to  tng  in  the  dNelling-hoase,  or  lar- 

the  jury,,  and  began  by  observing,  ceny  on  the  highway,  but  simply 

that  if,  npon  a  subject  Uke  this,  larceny  as  it  was  defined  in  the 

h  could   mts  been  possible  for  oldest  law1>ooks,)  was  the  leloni- 

ibelings  of  ^%  private  tiature-t-of  ously  uking  of  the  personal  chattel 

commiseration  for  the  situation  of  of  another  man,  against  the  will 

persons  who,  though  -perfectly  in-^  and  without  the  consent  of  the  pro«« 

iiocent,mu8tbeinvolved  in  Sesame  prietor.    Had   fae^in  this -case  a 

ruin  with  the  prisoner  if  he  should  chattel  of  which  the  owner  c^ld  be 

he  found  guilty—- there  was  no  one  robbed,  tn  the  legal  acceptati6n  of 

with  whom    sudi   considerations  tlie  word  ?    No  one  codd  doubt 

could  operate  so  powerfully  as  with  the  fact.    He  should,  however,  cite 

riie  very  honourable  person*  whose  one  case,  which  was  one  of  the  fittt 

painful  duty  it  was  to  br  diis  day  precisely  like  the  present ;  atid  hi* 

the  prosecutor.    But  he  could  not  deed  if  there  wa^  any  thing  of  dif^ 

have  given  way  to  such  motives  fcrence  between  them,  it  was  what 

without  a  Tery  culpable  neglect  of  pressed  harder  on  the  prisoner.  He 

bis  public  duty.  He  ( Mr.  Garrow)  meant  tbe  case  of  the  kmg  tr.  Her- 

would  not  be  discharging  the  duty  vey  Eccles,  a  money-lender,,  ^ho 

cast  upon  him,  with  satisfaction  to  proposed  to  raise  money  for  u  p^- 

himself,  if  he  were  to  enter  into  a  son  named  Edwards,  who  ap^Reif  to 

statement  of  any  thing  that  Aras  n6t  him  to  discount  a  bill.    He  tbok 

indispensably  necessary  to  the  duct*  Mr.  Edwards's  bill  from  hifti,  stat- 

dation  of  the  case^^he  was  quite  ing  diat  he  was  going  into  thie  next 

sure,  however,  that  if  the  jury  had  street,and  would  immediately  bring 

read  any  4hinv  upon  this  subject,  in  him  back  either  the  bill  or  the  mo* 

the  variety  ot  articles  with  which  ney  5  but  neither  of  diese  engage- 

the  public  papers  had  been  filled,  ments  did  be  comply  with.    On 

AeywoUld-dismiss  from  their  minds  diat  occasion  die  present  recorder 

every' thine  of  such  a  nature,  dnd  and  Mr.  Fielding  were  counsel  ibr 

attend  coolly  and  dispassionately  to-  the  prisoner  1  and  they  contended 

such  evidence  only  as  should  be  that  the  ofience  imputed  to  him  was 

now  laid  before  them  on  the  sub«  no  felony,  but  merely  a  breakh  of 

ject  of  the  prisoner's  guilt  or  inno-  trust.   The  real  question,  howevet> 

cence.  The  learned  gentleman  then  to  be  taken  into  consideration  was* 

entered  into  a  detail  of  the  case ;  with  what  intention  did  the  prisoner 

bat  as  the  evidence  given  by  die  receive  the  bill  into  his  possdesion  f 

witnesses  may  be  deemed  of  more  It  was  manifest  that  he  had  at  the 

imporiance,  we  shall  abstain  from  time,  in  his  own  mind,  the  feloirfoiis 

following  him  in  this  detail.   Upon  pm*posr  of  converting  it  to  his  6wft 

ihe  law  of  the  case  he  begged  to  use :  that  the  law  held  to  be  felonr. 

State  his  opinion  to  the  jury,  subject,  la  that  case,  as  in  the  present,  there 

however,  to  the  better  opinion  of  were  no  previous  pre^a)'^tio]^s-'4i5 

tiie  learned  judges.    He  took  it  settled  plan  of  operations  by  wMdt 

from  the  oldest  authorities  in  the  the  prisoikr  hoped  to  escape  #)til 

Hw»  that  Ibe  -crime  of  larceny^  as  it  impunity-— there  was^o  ptfrefaatinjf 
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q£  American  stock-'>-there  was  no 
fiocuradon  of  doubloons  to  fly  with 
Id  aforeign  coiiAtry-*-and  there  were 
none  of  those  ottier  sch)ng  circum* 
stances  which  characterized  the  case 
of  Mr»  NATalsh.  E^cles  simply  pos- 
sessed htn^self  of  the  bill,  and  con- 
Terted  it  to  bis  own  use.  There 
was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
thelawof  the  case ;  bat  it  was  after? 
wards  solenmly  argued  before  the 
twelve  jui)ges» who  pronounced  Mr. 
EcclesV'oSence  to  be  felony*  andf 
he  was^  accordingly  banished  the 
Qoantry.  The  crime,  however^  now 
imder  consideration  did  not  involve 
ifae  life  of  the  prisoner^  it  was  but  a 
transportablecofience.  fhe  question 
in  this  case,  if  it  was  a  question  at 
all,  was,  whether,  at  the  time  Mr, 
Walsh  received  the  prosecutor's 
bank  notes,  he  intended^  in  the  Ian- 
goage .  of  the  law,  feloniously  to 
take  t&em  against  the  will  and  with- 
out, t)|ie  consent  of  the  proprietor, 
and  convert  them  to  his  own  use  ? 
Had  the  jury  any  doubt  that  he  so 
intended  r  Had  they  any  doubt, 
when  he  purchased  the  doubloons 
and  American  stock,  when  he  pre- 
na^^  his  linen  ior  travelling  from 
Lfondon,  when  he  was  overtaken  at 
Falmouth,  and  confessed  that  he  in- 
tended to  go  to  Portugal,  and  actu- 
ally, delivered  to  the  prosecutor's 
attorney  the  American  debentures 
aQ4  1^,  doubloons  which  he  had 
purchased ;  and  still  less  could  they 
have  any  doubt  when  he  candidly, 
in  his  letters  to  his  brother,  (which 
would  be  produced  in  evidence,)  de- 
veloped the  whole  of  his  plan,  and 
conwssed  that  he  designed  to  run 
away- with  tbe  prosecutor's  pit>per- 
ty,  that  his  intention  was  felonious  i 
U  wpuld  b^  said,  that  his  intention 
was  not  felpnteus,  because,  he  did 
no^  onvsert  the  i^hole  of  \  the  pro* 
■editor's  xooxvey  to  his  oyofi  use; 
thai  h^  hnnestiv  n^^<Mm«ftA<4  r^  him 


for  the  6000/.  That  very  circum- 
stance in  his  tMr.Garrov^s)  mind, 
only  showed  that  his  platv.was  more 
cunning  and  subtle.  The > account- 
in?  honestly  for  the  6000/.  to  the 
soucitor-general  was  only  intended 
to  lull  all  suspicions  of  the  intended 
robbery ;  and  so  high  an  ide^  had 
the  prosecutor  of  the  prisoner's  ho- 
nour, that  the  detection  of  the  of- 
fender T^  to  bp  attributed  to.  die 
merest  accident*  ^he-  simple  addu* 
tion  of  one  or  two  words  to  the  an« 
swer  of  the  bank^rfs  clerk,  when 
the  prosecutor  had  aske<f  whetlier 
Mr.  Walsh  had  left  any  money 
ajLong  with  the  bills  of  exchequer, 
caused  the  detection  of  the  offender, 
and  prevented  the  successful  com- 
pl.etion  of  his  intended  robbery* 
The  learned  gentleman  conclu4e4 
by  anticipating  such  a  verdict  from 
the  jury,  as  would  completely  an* 
swer  the  object ^f  this  prosecution^ 
Su:T*  Plomer  was  then  examined. 
He  stated,  that  for  many  year^,  past 
he  had  employed  the  prisoner.as  his 
stock-broker.  In  the  course  of  last 
summer  he  made  a  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  a  considerable  estatey 
ai^d  informed  Mr.  Walsh,  of  the  cir« 
cumstance,  ^nd  that  he  should  be 
obliged  to  complete  the  purchase  by 
Micnaelmas.  In  consequence  of 
this  he  consulted  with  Mr.  Walsh 
upon  the  propriety  of  selling  a  large 
quantity  of  stock  in  the  funds,  tor 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  occa* 
sion.  Mr.  Walsh,  however,  advised 
him  not  to  sell  soon,  as  there  was  a 
prospect  of  a  considerable  rise  in 
the  iunds,  and  the  later  the  sale  was 
postponed  the  better.  As  the  title 
to  the  estate  wliich  he  intended  to 
purchase  was  not  made  out,  he  was 
not  in  such  a  hurry,  and  therefore 
waited  until  Mr.  Walsh  h*mself» 
about  the  middle  of  November, 
urjRed  him  strongly  to  sell  out  his 
ftockj  giving  him  as  a  reason,  that 
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the  funds  would  fall.  He  complied  exchequer  hills  had  been  there  die* 
with  his  suggestions;  hut  as  the  con-  posited*  but  no  monef.  This  ex* 
tract  for  the  estate  was  not  sufii*  cited  his  surprise^and  induced  some 
ciently  forward  for  compktionv  he  inquiry ;  but  he  saw  Mr.  Walsh  no 
suggested  the  idea  of  laying  out  the  more  until  be  was  in  custody  a& 
uioner,  which  would  otherwise  Ke  Bow-street*  There  were  now  seve- 
idle^  m  the  purchase  of  exchequer  ml  letters  from  tbe  prisoner  pro-i 
bills.  He  had  given  a  written  per-  duced,  in  wliich  he  acknowledges 
mission  to  the  priisoner  on  die  S8th  the  whple  transaction.  These  fet- 
of  Nov.  to  sell  out  his  stock,  and  ters  were  proved  by  George  Tlio. 
a  subsequent  day  was  iixed  by  Mr.  mas  to  be  in  the  prisoner's  hand- 
Walsh  for  him  to  attend  at  his  of-  writing.  During  the  reaxfing  of 
Bc9f  for  the  purpose  of  transferrhiff  them  by  the  derk  of  the  court,  par^ 
tfxe  stock.  He^ould  not  have  sold  ticulaify  where  they  mentioned  the 
cut  so  soon,  but  for  the  repeated  so-  distresses  of  his  wire  and  children,' 
licitattons  of  Mr.  Walsh.  When  and  the  manner  in  which  he^  ifras 
the  stock  was  "sold  our,  he  received  •  forced  to  abandon  them  and  a  cooo^ 
an  account  of  the  produce  from  the  try  where  he  couid  no  longer  bear 
prisoner,  whrdi  he  left  him  to  pay  to  Ifve  in  disgrace,  tte  prisoner  ap- 
mto  Messrs.  Gosling  and  Co.^  (the  peared-  to  be  convulsed  with  the 
witnesses  bankers)^  and  which  he  deqjest  anguish^  and  frequently 
said  he  would  do.  It  was  on  the  idi  burst  into  tears. 
of  December  that  he  went  into  the  The  next  part  of  the  endence 
dty  to  transfer  the  stock.  The  pri-  went  to  prove  the  payment  of  tl» 
soner  said  he  would  caH  next  mom-  check  at  Messrs.  Gt)slings'  to  Mr. 
ing  at  his  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Walsh  himself,  with  the  nipnbers 
Inn-square^  to  receive  a  check  for  of  the  bank  notes.  It  was  nett 
the  money ;  which  he  dtdt  and  wit*-  proved  by  Mr.  W.  Hannan,  that  fat 
tiess  gave  him  a  check  on  Messrs.  sold  the  6000/.  exchequer  bills  <ni 
GiMiling  for  22,^00/.  It  was  given  Ae  morning  of  the  *5th  of  Decern- 
far  no  other  purpose  than  to  pur-  ber  to  Mr.  Walsh,  and  1500^.  India 
diase  exchequer  btils,  which  tbe prt-  bonds»  ^ich  were  paid  for  in  ten 
Miner  promised  to  briti^  him  at  four  bank  note&  of  lOOOi,  tallying  with 
o'clock  on  tlie  5th  of  December,  diose  paid  by  Messrs.  GosUng. 
The  prisoner  accordii^ly  called  Mr.  Dennis  de  Berdt,  partner  Sn 
next  aay,  about  half-past  four,  and  \be  house  of  Desman  and  Co* 
produced  Messrs.  Go^ings'  receipt  poved  that  the  prisoner  ap|4ied  t» 
for  6000/.  worth  of  exchequer  bills,  him  on  the  1 9th  of  November  ve^ 
jitating  that  he  had  contracted  for  specting  the  purchase  of  American 
the  rest,  bm  that  they  could  not  be  stock, to  dte  amoant  of  1 1 ,000A  and 

fot  that  day,  as  they  were  locked  up  of  course  completed  die  bargain  off 

y  die  teller,  Mr.  Trotter,  in  a  the  5th  of  December,  paying  him  iar 

ArscwsT   at    Messrs.  Coutts's,   the  bank  notes,  th«  numbers  of  whkfa 

bankers,  to  which  house   he  was  corresponded  with  those  paid  at 

agent;  but  adding,   that  he  had  Messrs. Goslings', 
psud  die  remainder  of  the  nooney       Mr.  Joseph  Walsh,  the  prisoner's 

back  to  Messrs.  Gosling,  for  sir  brother,  proved  that  after  hnete^ 

Thomas's  account.    Sir  T.  on  hit  seated   application   he  had  paid 

way  home,  called  at  Messrs.  Gos-  him  a  debt  of  1 1991.  on  the  SxhDe* 

ihigs%  and,  on  inquix7y  fotbd  ifae  cillttber»  4Bui  a  K)Wi  Mie  df 'Aii 

sum 
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sura  appeared  to  be  ono  of  those  To  this  the  court  also  acceded, 

paid  by  Messrs.  Gosling.  and  Mr.  Scarlett  proceeded.     He 

Mr.  Fearn  proved  that  the  pri-  said,  that  la  looking  to  the  objec- 

soner  applied  to  him,  on  the  ,2d  of  jions  he  was  about  to  offer  on  be- 

December,for  the  purchase  of  500/.  half  of  the  prisoner,  no  man  who 

m  Portuguese  doubloons,  but  after-  knew  him  could  suppose  he  enter* 

wards,  on  the  5th,  diminished  his  tainedanopinion  different  from  that 

order  to  300/.  which  he  then  took  of  every  honest  man  as  to  the  moral 

and  paid  for  in  notes,  which  were  turpitude  of  the  prisoner's  conduct* 

proved  to  have  been  paid  for  at  a  Indeed,  the  prisoner  himself  had  in 

banker's,  in  change  for  one  of  the  his  letters  acknowledged  that  turpi- 

lOOOA  notes  before  mentioned.  tude  in  its  fullest  extent,  and,  he 

The  whole  of  the  notes  received  was  convince  J,  must  feel*  with  tl^e 
by  the  prisoner  for  sir  Thomas  Plo-  utmost  compunction  the  full  depth 
racr's  check  at  Messrs.  Goslings'  of  the  disgrace  in  which  an  act  so 
having  been  proved  to  be  thus  dis-  fraudulent  had  involved  him.  But 
posed  of  by  him  for  his  own  pur-  it  was  not  the  criminality  of  his 
poses,the  remainder  of  the  evidence  moral  conduct  that  remained  at 
traced  him  to  Falmouth,  where  he  this  mpment  to  be  discussed,  but 
was  found  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  sir  T.  the  construction  of  law  upon  the 
Plomer's  solicitor,  and  where  he  fact  as  it  stood,  and-  the  question, 
surrendered  to  him  the  American  whether  the  evidence  this  day  ad- 
debentures,  and  the  bag  of  dou-  duced  was  sufficient  to  sustain  (he 
bloons,  acknowledging  his  intention  charge  of  felony,  as  set  out  in  the 
to  abscond  from  the  country.  indictment  ?    The  indictment  con- 

The  evidence  for  the  crown  being  sisted  of  seven  counts,  which,  how- 
dosed,  ever,  resolved  into  two  charges ; 

Mr.  Scarlett  now  rose,  and  was  the  one  for  stealing  the  check  of  sir 

proceeding  to   address   the  court  Thomas  Plomer  upon  his  banker, 

upon  some  points  of  law  in.  this  and  the  other  for  stealing  the  bank 

case   on  behalf  of  the  prisoner ;  notes  afterwards ;  and  it  was  stated 

when  in  the  indictment  as  the  property  of 

Mr.  Garrow  said,,  that  although  sir  T.  Plomer. — With  respect  to  the 
he  was  ready  now  to  argue  any  former,  he  should  maintain  that  no 
points  that  his  learned  friend  might  such  charge  as  that  of  larceny  could 
offer,  yet  exhausted  as  the  court  be  sustained  by  the  evidence  j  for  it 
was,  after  so  many  hours  of  atten-  appeared  that  the  check  itself  was 
tion,  and  as  it  was  probable  that,  if  freely  and  voluntarily  given  to  the 
the  arguments  of  his  learned  friend  prisoner  by  sir  Thomas,  and  ap- 
should  go  to  any  length,  it  might  plied  in  part  to  the  uses  for  which 
k^d  of  course  to  a  long  reply  ;  he  it  was  given,  so  far  as  obta.'ning  for 
thought  it  would  be  better;  as  most  it  the  payment  at  the  banker ';>,  ^iid 
probably  the  argumients  on  both  applying  ^  considerable  sum  to  pur- 
sides  would  ultimately  lead  to  a  chase  exchequer  bills  and  other 
moreextendeddiscussion  next  term,  stock,  as  he  was  directed,  which 
or  be  referred  to  the  opinion  of  the  were  duly  deposited  for  sir  Thomas's 
twelvejttdges,it  might  equally  well  account.  By  the  act  of  the  2d  of 
answer  the  purposes  of  his  learned  Geo.  II.  cap.  25,  which  defines  the 
friend  to  sta.te  shortly  to  the  court  crime  of  larceny,  it  was  necessary  to 
the  leading  points  of  his  objectioos.  show  that  the  party  charged  with 
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the  offence  had,  by  some  previous    this ;  for  there  It  appeared  that  the 
contrivance  or  circiiniventioo»  ob-    prosecutor  never  intrusted  Ecclesy 
t^iped  tbe  property  from  the  own-    bgt.  sent  his  servant  to  watch  hinit 
CTijSvhere;^  it  was  here^  in  proof    and  virtually  never  quitted  the  pos^ 
that  sir  Thomas  had  given    the    session  of  the  bill.    Here  the  con* 
cj^^ck  to  the  prisoner  of  his  own    trary  was  tbe  case ;  for  the  check 
accord,  and  eonfidentially  in  the    was  actually  turned  over  to  the  pri<« 
way  of  his  profession  as  a  steely-    soner  in  trustfpi*  anexpressjpurpose. 
broker ;  and  consequently, that  hew-    If  sir  T.  Plpmer  had  sent  hIV  servant 
ever  the  pritoner  isijght  be. after-    to  the  bank,'  expressly  'for    bank 
wards, tempted  to  apply  th^ check    notes,  and  that  be  had  embe/zled 
to  other  purposes,  hii  mode  QJt  ob-    theip  to  his  own  use,  th^  case  would 
taining  Ui^  ]X)ssession  could  not  be    theut    indeed,  be  quite  different, 
considered  as  a  theft,  however  it    But  the  prisoner  was  not  the  serviin^ 
ihigfat  be  as  a  debt.    And  as  to  th?    of  Sir  Thomas,  but  merely  empow- 
tcjconJ  point,  that  of  stealing  from    eted^by  him  in  the  way  of  an  agent, 
sir  Thomas  the  bank  notes  obtained    and  re^ponsa^^le  lo  him,  only  in  the 
from  the  banker  for  this  check,  it    way  of  civil  contract  debt,,  for  thc( 
could  by  no  means  be  considered    performance  of  his  commission.  For 
as  stealing  from  sir  T.  Plomer ;  for    these  reasons  he  C'^ntended  that. the 
he  had  no  property  nor  control    charge  of  larceny  was  sustained, 
whatever  in  these  identical  bank        After  some  further  observations 
l^otes,  for  he  never  had  any  posses-    from  Mr.  Alley  on  the  same  sfc^ 
sion  in  them  $  any  other  notes  might    it  was  agreed  to  accept  a  special 
have  been  given  for  this  check  i>y    verdict  from  the  jury,  subject  to  ftU 
the  bank;  or  the  prisoner  might  have    ture  argument,  or  the  opinion  of 
changed  the  check  with  his  own    the  twelve  judges, 
broker,  or  parted  with  it  for  any        Baron  Macdonald  then,  shortly 
other  property ,v-f-in  which  case  it    addressed  the  jury,  and  told  thenl, 
could  not  be  maintained  that  he  had    that  strong  doubts  had  arisen  in 
stolen  siich  property  from  sir  T«    this  case  upon  a  question  of  law, 
Plomer*    The  fact  was,  that  the    whether  the  crime  charged  against 
check  could  not  be  available  to  sir    the  prisoner  was  a  larceny,  or  only  a 
Thomas  so  Ipnjs^  as  it  remained  in    civil  contract  ?  To  settle  this  poiitt 
his  own  hands,  and  must  lapse  to    ultimately,  two  modes*  had  been 
the  possession  of  another  before  it    proposed. .  The  one,  of  special  art 
couki  be.of  value^    The  moment    gument  in  a  future  term,   which 
he  gave  it  in  trust  to  the  prisoner  it    would  be  attended  with  much  g*^eat- 
became  a  debt  of  civi)  pontract,  for    er  suspense  and  embarrassment  to 
which  he  expected  to  receive  in  re-    the  prisoner.  'I^e  other,  to  reserve 
turn,  net  bank  notes,  but  exchequer    the  question  for  the  decision  of  the 
'  bills,  to  be   purchased  for  his  ac«    twelve  judges,  if  the  jury  should 
count  in  a  professional  way.     The    convict  the  prisoner.  The  fact  then 
prisoner,  therefore,  became  respon-   for  them  to  decide  w^s,  whether  the 
sible  to  him  for  the  check  in  part ;    prisoner,  previously  Co  his  obtaining 
and  if  he  failed  to  perfofni  his  in-    possession  of  the  cni^k  from  sir  ri 
strttction,    he  became  answerable    Plomer  for  the  ej^press  purpose  of 
only  as  for  a  debt.     Eccles's  case,    purchasing  j^b^uer   bills,  h^^ 
cite^  by  his  learned  friend  Mr.  Gar*    formed  in  his  own  mind  the  frau- 
fpW|  lyas  materially  differpit  ^oa)    dolen^  project  of  embezzling  the 
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iDpaej  to  his  own  account.    The  '  other  villages,  the  windows  were 

better  to  enable  the  jury  to  make  much  shaken,,  and  in  nxaS^'houses  ^ 

up  their  minds  on  this  question,  he  the  shock  Was  distinctly  fill.     It 

would  recapitulate  the  partt  of  the  was    accompanied    with   a    deep 

evidence  that  bore  immediately  on  rumbling  noise,  similar  to  a  dis-^ 

the  point,  if  they  did  not  wish  to  charge  of  heavy   ordnance.  ^    In 

hear  the  whole  summed  up.    The  some  places  this  noise  was  heard 

jury  agreed.  for  upwards  of  ten  minutes. 

His  lordship  dien  recounted  the  special  commissiom. 

circumstances  of  the  prisoner  hav-  «    .      /         ,,                 , 

ing  bargained  for  the  purchase  of  Sititont  hQUse,  Horu^mtrngir-lane. 

11,000/.  in  American  stock  so  far  20.  This  being  the  day  named 

back  as  29ch  N«v.  and  his  havine  for  opening  the  special  commission 

agreed  for  die  purchase  of  SOO/.  ^  issued  for  the  trial  of  the  seamen 

l^rtttguese  com  on  24  Dec.>;  and  taken  on  board  the  French  ships  at 

thb  while  he  was  a  ruined  msm^  the  capture  ofthe  Isle  6f  France,  on 

and,  as  he  afterwards  acknowledge  a  charge  of  high  treason,  the  chief 

ed,  wholly  destitute  of  property;  baron,  who  was  appointed  the  head 

and  while  he  had  in  contemplation  of  the  commission,  accompanied' by 

the  obtaining  of  sir  T.  Plomer^s  fir  Simon  Le  Blanc  and  sit  Alan 

money.  His  having  acknowledged  Chambre,  took    his  seat  on  th^ 

m  his  letters  the  intent>on  to  defraud  bench  about  eleven  o'clock, 

somebody;  first,  a  Mt.  O— ,  and  The    grand  jury  having  been 

afterwards  sir  Thomas  Plomer ;  his  swam,  the  lord  cniefbaron  delivered 

having  come  from  his  house  in  the  his  charge  to  the  following  effect : 

country  on  the  very  morning  of  He  stated,  that    his  majesty  had 

the  5th  December,  with  a  baggage  thought  it  necessary  to  issue  this 

for  a  long  voyage  ;  his  subsequent  special  commission,  to  inquire  into 

purchase  of  stockings  and    night-  offences   of  no   ordjnary    magni* 

caps  for    the  purpose,  before   he  tude,  in  order  to  show  in  this,  1^ 

obtained    the    possession     of  sir  well  as  in  every  other  instance,  his 

Thomas  Plomei's  money  ;  and  his  .  anxiety  for  the  protection  and  sal« 

afterwaxds  acknowledging  his  set-  vaiion  of  the  country.     He  was 

tied  intention  for  the  purpose  to  sorry  to    say,  that   the    persons 

have  been  ^xedi  taken   together,  charged  with  these  offences  ^^t 

could  leave  no  doubt  that  the  irau-  members  of  those  illustrious  and  ho-' 

dulent  project  hkdr  been  formed  in  nourable  professions,  the  royal  navy 

bis  intention  long  before  he  actually  and  m^nes,  to  whom  the  house 

received    the    check.     Tlie   jury  of  parliament  were  in  the  habit^ 

would,    therefore^  '  consider   their  sessioh  after  session,  of  presenting 

verdict.    Without  hesitation  they  their  thanks  for  distitt^uikhed  s^iU 

rettfuiied*-*Guilty.  and  valour,  the  recurrence  of  *which 

■The  points,  of  course,  remain  was  recorded  in  almost  every  daily 

for  uie  twelve  iudges  to  decide.  paper.     Still  the  duty  which  jurtes 

19.  A 'shock  of  an  earthquake  owed  to  their  country  obliged  them 

.was  (At  21  many  places  in  Oxford-  to  attend  to  cases  of  this  uaturei 

Unt^,  and  the  adjoining  counties,  letthe^artiesbewhom  they  might; 

iCt  Telsworih,  Islip.  filetchinden,  and  his  lordship  was  so  weh  ac* 

^iUidbyf    Wolvercot,  and    many  quainted  with  a  grand  jury  of  the 

',  {B4)             county 
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county  of  Surrey*  that  he  should  not 
think  it  necessavyto  detain theniy  ex* 
cept  to  explain  so  nuich  of  the 
law  as  was  requisite  to  cany  them 
through  that  preliminary  inquiry. 

Alfthe  prisoners  stood  committed 
lor  the  same  pfience ;  so  that  the 
jury  would  not  he  puzzled  hy  any 
variety  of  crime : — ^it  was  one  of 
the  species  of  high  trejlson,-— the 
highest  Q&nce  of  which  a  man  in 
civil  society  could  be  gui!ty»  be- 
cause thereby  the  whole  community 
might  be  injured*  and  the  laws  and 
constitution   be  twOtally  subverted. 
Anciently  the  law  on  this  subject 
was  ill-deHned  and  ill-arranged,  till 
the  statute  25  £dw.  III.  distinctly 
enumerated  and  ordained,  tliat  adts 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  should 
t>e  deemed  high  treason  in  future* 
This  statute  was  wholesome,  wise, 
and  just ;  for,  in  proportion  as  the 
punishment  was  heavy,  the  crime 
should  be  certain.  By  this  statute,  all 
former  treasons,  which  were  before 
.as  numerous  an^  extensive  as  the 
^prices  of   tlie  sovereign  o^   his 
xnmisters,  were  reduced  to  several ; 
and  though  some  were  added  by 
subsequent    parliamentary   enact* 
inents,   yet   all  that  were  funda- 
iziental  were  to  be  found  in  the 
statute    of    Edward.     The    first 
three  treasons,  which  were   com- 
passing the  king's  death,  violi^ting 
his    consprt,    and    levying     w^f 
Against  him  in  his    resdm, — were 
such  as  tended  ^i^ectly  to  the  sub- 
version of  t^e  state.  The  fourth,  of 
ivhichxhe^  persons  stqod  charged, 
was  that  of  adhering  td  th^  king's 
enemies ;  to  assist  whom,  in  their 
plans  of  conquest,  was  more  de- 
structive to  the  constitution  than 
even    the  levying  of  wsir  in  the 
realm;  for  a  rebellion   might   be 
consistentwith  a  due  administration 
ef  justice  ^4  the  pro((ection  of  pro* 


perty,  as  this    eomitry  had  eipe* 
rienced  in  the  century  before  the 
last;  but  subjugation  by  such  an 
enemy  as  ours,  would  be  followed 
by  the  destruction  of  all  pTOptnjf 
and  certainly  of  all  liberty.    Sudi 
was  the  preliminary  inquiry ;  and 
if  there  should  be  any  reasonable 
ground  for  the  charge,  the  prisoners 
would     he  put     to  explain  their 
coinduct.      The  statute    required^ 
first,  that  the  particular   acts   of 
treason    should    be    distinctly  sec 
forth  in  the  indictment;  that  the 
overt  or  open  acts  should  be  proved 
by  two  witnesses  ;  and  all  collateral 
facts,  not  tending  to  the  proof  of 
the  overt  acts,  might  be  proved  by 
one  witness  only.  Assistance  might 
be  afforded  to  the  enemy  by  rar» 
5iishing  them  with  arms,  ammuo|« 
tion,   and    necessaries — by  giving 
them    intelligence — by  conspiring 
to  assist  them  in  invasion— «nd  in 
some  cases  even  by  dissuading  them 
from  making  an  hostile  attack.  He 
mentioned    these    things, '  not    so 
much    for  the  instruction  of  the 
grand  jury,  as  for  the  purpose  of 
warning  to  some  of  the  persons  who 
might  be  called  together  oa   tbie 
occasion.    It  would  be  incumbent 
on  the  prisoners  to  show,  that  what 
they  had  done,  was    done  .under 
fear  of  death,    or  under  duiessi 
and  that  the  compulsory  foi^e  con* 
tinned  during  the  whole  time,  as 
well  ^9  existed  at  first:  not    that 
they  would  he  called  upon  to  a^* 
count  for  every  day ;  but  they  must 
show  either  that  they  had  attempted 
to  escape,  and  had  been  prevented  % 
or  that  they  had  been  pursued  and 
brought  back;  or  that  they  had 
been  narrowly  watched;  or  thstt 
the  attempt  would  have  been  at* 
tended  with    great  difiicnlty  and 
danger,  so  that  upon  the  whole  it 
would  have    beep  impracticable^ 

^ough 
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ftkbough  It  might  not  appear  so  at  served  longer  Tn  the  navy  than  they 

the  actual   motnent.     These,  and  were  years  old.   Others  stated  them 

cnch  reasons  a«  these,  if  satisfactorily  to  have  served  eighteen,  twenty^ 

prrnred,  would     be    considered    a  and  twenty-one  years,  whereas  they 

MYfiicient  defence :  but  the  appre-  had  only  served  about  four,  five 

he^sion  of  great  damages  to  pro-  t)r  six  years.    The  men  appeared 

perty,  or  of  grievous  inconvenience,  extremely  penitent  for  what  they 

or  hardships  which  might  be  in-  had  been  led  into,  and  hoped  mercy 

flicted    upon    them    as  prisoners,  would  be  shown  them.  They  prin«- 

wonid  not  excuse  them.-    He  men*  cipally  reside  in  the  nefghboarhood 

lioned     this,    the    rather   because  of  Spltalfields,  where  Hopeton,  the 

greater  hardships  and  oppressions  public-house    agent,  also    resides, 

were  now  used  against   prisoners  who  was  connected  with  Gawler  in 

than  had  ever  before  been  known  in  procuring  the  men,    and  Gawler 

Jnodernwarfare,  for  the  purpose  of  manufactured  and  got  passed  the 

mducing  them  to  enter  into    the  forged  certificates  in  the  office, 
enemy's  service.     It  was  fit,  there- 
fore, that  the  law  should  be  exactly  lbeds  sessions. 
explained,  that  persons  in  a  situation     »r     •  .        ^  .•      r.i  .  i 

similar  to  that  i^which  the  prisoners  J^^^^^^f^^^^^^  oJihiUliraUcnacf. 
bad  been  placed,  might  Jpiow  what        24'.  Mr.  Robert  Wood,  a  preacher 

was  expected  from   them  by  tlieir  in themethodist  connection, present- 

votmtry.      In  short,  nothing  less  ed  himself  before  the  magistrates, 

than  actual  compulsion,  or  a  well-  and  requested  that  the  oaths  might 

founded     apprehension   of   death,  be  administered  to  him,  that  he 

•would  be  esteemed  a  sufficient  jus-  might  make  the  declaration  required 

tificatiom     The  lord  chiff  baron  by  the  toleration  act,  to  qualify  him 

*hen  concluded,  by  hoping    that  to  officiate  as  a  dissenting  teacher/ 
the  prisoners  would  be  able  to  ex-        The  bench  inquired  if  he  was 

plain  their  conduct  satisfactorily  to  appointed  a  teacher  to  any  fpecific 

^he  petty  jury.  corigregation  ? 
*    The  witnesses  were  then  sworn,        The  rev.  Mr.  Wood,  sen.  who 

and  the  court    adjourned.      The  is  also  a  travelling  preacher  m  the 

prisoners  arc  by  law  allowed  ten  saipe  connection,  replied,  that  his 

chays  for  the  preparation  of  their  dc-  son  was  to  preach  at  Bramley. 
fence,  after  the  finding  the  bill  of        Recorder— Suffer  the  young  man 

indictment.  to  answer  the  question  himself. 

Mr.  Robert    Wood.i-lt  is  in- 
Bow-STRXET.  tended  that  I     should  preach  at 
21.  At  a  late  hour  on  Saturday  Bramley,  Armley,  and  other  villages 
flight,  IS  of  the  men    who  have  in  the  vicinity. 
uttered  the  forged  certificates    of        The  recorder,  after  some  con* 
their  st^rvices  in  the  royal  navy,  versation  with  the  bench  and  the 
and  defrauded  the    governors  of  counsel  near  him,resumed—**  From 
Oreenwtch  hospital  in  connection  a  report  of  a  case  just  published,  it 
with  Gawler,  the  clerk,were brought  appears  that  the   court  of  king's 
before  Mr.'  Graham,  and  admitted  bench  have  decided,  that  a  protest- 
to  bail,  themselves  m  SO/,  each,  and  ant  dissenter,  who  states  himself  as 
two  suret'ies  in9^.each.     Some  of  one  who  preaches  to  several  coti- 
^beircerti^ates  stated  them  to  have  grega|ton$j  without  showing  that 

lie 
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he  has  a  separate  congregation  at-  this  gentleman  expressbg  tome 
•tached  to  mm^  i»  not  entitled  to  surprise  at  the  xnew  provmonst 
take  ihe,  paths  and  make  the  de-  which,  after  the  lapse  ofacenttuy^ 
claration  required  by  the  toleration  had  be«i  discovered  in  the  toknit- 
act.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  tion  act ;  Mr.  Haudy,  the  recordett 
for  you  to  prove  your  appoint-  admitted  that  it  was  certainly  a 
ment  to  prea^rh  to  a  separate  coiw  new  interpreution  of  the  act»  and 
gregation«  before  vou  can  be  entt-  that  magistrates  had  been  uniform- 
tied  to  uke  the  oaths.  ly  in  the  practice  of  administering 
Mr.  Maude  here  observed,  that  die  oaths  without  anv  reference  to 
though  the  court  of  king^  bench  those  conditions  which  the  court  ojF 
did  not,  an  the  case  cited,  thmk  king's  bench  had  decided  to  he 
proper  to  issue  a  mandamus,  to  necessary, 
compel  the  magistrates  to  admini-  -».  ^  „  .  .  ,  -  . 
ster  the  oachs,it  did  not  follow  that  Tte  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 

theoathsmightnotbeadministered  ^'^  ^^  *?  ?^p  ^^  C'"^* 

as  heretofore,   without   requiring  Rodrigo,  and  of  the  movemenu 

those  n«w  conditions,  which  were  ^^  R^^^f?},^.*  «°n».  ^^^'ch 

never  before  heard  of.  "^^^  published  m  the  gazette  of 

Mr.  Hainswortfc,  in  wply,  said,  January  28- 
the  magistrates  could  only  admini-  ^  X)«€viiiii^-j/r/#A  Jtm^  87. 
ster  the  oaths  agreeably  to  the  A  dkpnch  is  received  firom  lord 
])rovisions  of  the  toleration  act;  Welltngton,  dated  Gallegcm  9th 
and  if  ihat  act  required  certain  pre^  Jan. — His  lord^ipinvested  Qudad 
vious  conditions,  it  was  not  in  the  Rodrigo  on  the  8th.  The  enemj 
power  of  that  bench,  or  any  othei;, .  had  increased  the  difficulty  of  ap- 
to  dispense  with  them ;  for  if  the  proaching  the  (dace  by  a  strong  re* 
magistrates,  in  the  case  alluded  to,  doubt  constructed  on  the  hill  (?St. 
had  required  any  thing  to  be  done  Frai^isto*  It  was  necessary  to 
which  the  law  had  not  made  neces-  attempt  to  take  it :  it  wsu  stormed 
sary,  the  com(  of  king's  bench  on  the  night  of  the  8th,  by  a  de- 
would  have  itfned  a  mandamus  to  tachment  of  the  light  division,  led 
compel  them  to  administer  the  by  lieut.i<ol- Collxmme*  The  work 
oaths.  was  carried  in  the  most  brilliant 

In  these  observations  the  court  manner,  and  all  the  garrison  eitluKr 

coincided,  and  refused  to  administer  killed  or  taken.   Our  loss  was  on^ 

the  oaths.  six   men  killed  j  capt.   Mein  and 

Before  the  court  acijoumed,  Mr.  lieut.  Woodgate  of  the  52d,  and 
Holthy,  a  student  under  the  tuition  lieut.  Hawkesley  of  the  9Bxb,  with 
of  the  rev.  Mr.  Steadman,  a  dis-  14  men  wounded.'^^Bv  this  success 
senting  minister  at  Bradford,  pre-  lord  Wellington  has  been  enabled 
sentedhimself  for  the  same  purpose,  to  break  ground  within  60  yards  of 
and  his  application  was  rejected  on  the  place,  the  redoubt  of  St..  Fraiw 
the  same  grounds.  But  it  appeared  ctsco  bemg  converted  into  a  part  o£ 
upon  inquiry,  that  this  gentleman  our  first  Darallel.«-Gen.  Hjpif  enter- 
had  made  application  to  an  impro-  ed  Merida  on  the  SOth  I)ec.  He 
per  sessions,  tlie  court  having  no  had  hotjped  to  surprise  gen.  Pom* 
jurisdiction  outof  this  borough ;  smd  brouski,  but  his  approach  was  dis- 
he  was  advised  to  make  a^^ication  covered  by  a  patrols  T%e  French 
to  tbp  sessions  for  tb^  riding,   Qn  general   retxtai^  ^m  Meridib 

leaving 
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leaving  niaga2in?s  of  bread  and  were  shortly  lost  sight  of  in  the 
wheat,  and  some  unfinished  works,  heavy  squall  of  snow  and  sleet.  At 
On  the  1st,  gen.  Hill  marched  to  half-past  three  the  hands  were 
attack  Drouei's  corps  d'ann^e  at  turned  up,  the  ship  being  in  broken 
Almendralejo ;  but  the  enemy  water :  we  found  we  were  on  a  sand- 
retreated  to  Zafra,  abandoning  bank,  the  pilots  imagining  it  to  be 
4oO,000  pounds  of  wheat,  &c.—  Smith's  KnolU  The  captain  tn- 
On  the  Sd  a  detachment  of  our  stantly  ordered  the  brig  to  be 
cavalry  beat  a  body  of  the  enemy's  steered  S.  S.  E.  thinking  to  get  out 
horse  a:  Fuente  del  Mie^tre,  taking  to  sea  ;  but  she  continued  striking 
2  officers  and  30  men  prisoners,  so  hard  for  a  length  of  time,  that 
gen.  Drouet  retreating  to  Llerena.  we  had  almost  given  her  up  for  lost. 
Gen.  Hill  found  it  useless  to  pur-  when  suddenly,  and  very  fortu- 
spe  him,  and  returned  on  the  5th  nately,  we  §e\\  into  three  fathoms 
of  Jatraary to  Merida.  water;    upon  which    the    captain 

iNTJMSTiiio    NAVAL   iMTELLi-  .  caused  an  anchor  to  be  let  go,  when 

Qgjj^g^  we  perceived  the   Hero  again  (as 

\-         .      -               '        t!      J  t-  we  then  thought)  also  at  an  anchor. 

Narrative  by  a  person  on  board  the  though   she  feed  jevcral  gnus  and 

Grasshopper, of  thecircumstances  burnt  blue  lights :  but,  alas  i  when 

^tendmg  the  loss  of  that  vessel  ^^eday  broke,  we  had  the  mo/tifi- 

jmd  the  Hero.  cation  of  witnessing  a  most  horrible 

**  On  Wednesday,  Det.  I89 1811,  scene.  The  Hero  was  toully  dis- 
'tore  sailed  from  Wingo  Sound,  in  masted,  and  on  her  larboard  beam- 
company  with  his  majesty's  ships  ends,  with  her  head  to  the  north- 
Hero,  Egeria,  and  Prince  William  east,  about  a  mile  from  us,  upon 
armed  ship,  with  a  convoy  of  120  the  Haeck's  Sand,  as  we  then  found 
sail  or  upwards.  The  Egeria  and  we  were  inside  of  it,  off  the  Texel 
Prince  William,  with  the  greatest  Island  ;  the  ship's  company  were 
part  of  the  convoy, 'separated  from  all  crowded  together  on  the  poop 
us  tn  the  tremendous  weather  we  and  fore-castle.  As  soon  as  Jay- 
had  shortly  after  leaving  the  Sleeve;  light  had  well  appeared,  she  hoist- 
and  on  th^  2Sd  we  found  our«  ed  a  flag  of  truce  and  fired  a  gun« 
selves  in  company  with  the  Hero,  which  we  repeated,  and  very  short- 
and  about  eighteen  sail,  mostly  ly  after  saw  a  lugger,  two  brigs,  and 
government  transports.  At  half-  several  small  vessels,  plying  out  of 
past  eleven  on  that  day,  captain  the  Texel  to  our  assistance ;  but 
Newman  made  signal  to  come  owing  to  the  flood-tide  having 
within  hail ;  when  he  told  us,  as  he  made,  and  the  wind  blowing  a 
conceived  we  were  liear  about  the  perfect  gale  N.  N.  W.  the  lugger 
Silver  Pitts,  he  should  steer  S.  W.  was  onlv  able  to  come  within  two 
after  noofi  \  which  was  accordingly  or  three  miles  of  us  by  two  o'clock 
done :  and  at  the  close  of  the  day,  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  mean 
we  steering  that  course^  running  at  time  we  h«»isted  out  our  boats^  and 
die*  rate  of  nine  knots  per  hour,  made  an  attempt  to  get  near  the 
gt  about  ten  o'clock  the  night-sig-  Hero ;  but  the  surf  was  so  high, 
nal  was  made  to  alter  course  to  that  it  was  all  ineffectual,  and  we 
port,two  points;  which  was  repeated  were  under  the  cruel  necessity  of 
by  us.  At  this  time  only  four  of  seeing  so  many  of  our  brave  coun- 
^f  conyoy  we^  in  sigl)t|  and  they  trymen  perishing»  without   b^ing 

abfc 
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able  to  render  them  any  assistance,    who  took  us  into  the  Texel,  where 
The  Grasshopper  at  the  same  time    we  surrendered  tp  the  Dutch  squa^ 
was  copstantly  striking  very  hard*    dron*  under  the  command  of  ad« 
though    every    thing     had    beea    miral  de  Winter,  who,  I  must  in 
thrown  over-board  to  lighten  her,   justice  say,  hjis  behaved  to  us  in 
except  the  guns,  upon  which  it  was    the  most    humane   and  attentive 
feared  she  wotdd  have  bilged.  The    manner.    They  also    usedi  every 
master  was  then  sent  to  sound  in    means  in  their  power  to  save  the 
every  direction,  for  a  passage  to    crew  of  tlie  unfortunate  Hero  ;  but 
make  our  escape  by  ( though  i  have    the  badness  of  tlie  weather  rendered 
since  found  out  that  an  escape  was    it  totally  impossible.    We  lost  but 
totally  impossible) ;    but  quarter    one  mpn,  Mr.  King  the  pilot,  who 
less  three;  and  two  fathoms  and  a    was  killed  by  a  cap^tem  bar.  which 
half,  were  the  only  soundings  he    flew  t)ut.  as  we  were    heaving' in 
could  meet  with.      The  captain,    cable  to  put  ^rv ice  in  the  ^wse.^' 
therefore,  with  the  opinion  of  tlie        Accounts  from  Lemveg,  Jan.  6, 
officers,  agreed,  that  we  had  no    by  an  Anbolt  mail,  state  the  fol- 
chancc  of  saving  ourselves  but  by    lowing  particulars  of  the  shipwrecks 
surrendering  to  the  enemy,   who    of  the  St.  George  and  Defence : 
were  at  this  time,  as  I  have  before    **  There    were     no     more    than 
mentioned,  coming  to  our  assist-    eleven  men    saved    of  the    crew 
ance  and  that  of  the  Hero,  from    of  the  St.  George,  as  the  twelfth 
whose  wreck,  I  am  sorry  to  say,    died  before  he  could  be  brought 
not  one  soul  has  been  saved.      I  ^  into  a  house.    These  seamen  state, 
observed,  likewise,  about  five  miles    that  the  ship,  previous  to  the  loss 
to  the  northward  of  us,  a  -vessel  on    of  her  masts,  had  likewise  had  her 
shore,  with  her  foremast  standing,    rudder  broken  by  striking  on  the 
and  another  some  distance    from    Red-sand ;  and  the  one  which  was 
her,  both  of  which  I  took  to  be  the    made  on  board  to  replace  it,  was 
transports  tliat  were  under  our  con-    too  weak  to  steer  and  govern  the 
voy.      The    commanding    officer    ship  in  a  gale  of  wind  inthe  North 
here  has  since  informed  us,  that  the    Sea,  and  which  might,  probably, 
telegraph  has  reported  that  eight  or    cause  the  ship's    stopping. — ^The 
ten  vessels  were  wrecked  upon  the    Defence  firs{  took  the  ground ;  and 
coast  to  the  northward  on  the  2Sd    on  signal  being  given  by  her  of  dhe 
instant,  and  had  shared  the  fate  of   accident,  the  St.  George  immedi- 
the    poor    Hero.      A    transport,    ately  let  go  her  anchor ;  but   in 
called  the  Archimedes,  beat  over    bringing  up  with  the  anchor  sh^ 
the  Haecks  as  well  as  ourselves,    took  the  ground  abaft,  so  that  her 
with  the  loss  of  her  rudder ;  but    forepart,  which  had  deeper  water, 
has  since  been  wrecked,,  though    and  was    confined    down  by  the 
the  crew  are  saved,  and  now  pri-    cable,  was,  in  a  short  time,  und^r 
soners  of  war,  as  well  as  we.    At    water.  To  save  them  by  boats  and 
close  of  day,  fmding  the  weather    crait  from  the  shore  was  impossible, 
threatening  to  be~  worse,  and  the    Such  as  were  hoisted  out  were  im- 
brig  striking  so  repeatedly,  we  cut    mediately   driven   from  the  shipt 
the  cable  and  ran  for  the  port  in    with  the  exception  of  one  sin^e 
view:  when  we    approached    the    boat,  in  which  about  20  men  at* 
lugrer^  which   was  by  this   time    tempted  tQ  save  themselves,  but  it 
anchored,  she  sent  a  pilot  to  US|    upset  alongside  the  shipy  and  tfc^y 

were 
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were  all  drowned.    Ot  tbe  after-  would  not  qait  his  sfaip^  bnt  died 

noon  of  Christmas-day,  when  the  on  board  hen     He  was  a  widower, 

kst  of  the  ekren  men  left  the  ship  and  has  left  two  daughters  behind 

on  a  small  piece  of  plank,  admiral  him,  and  a  son,  who  is  a  captain* 

Reynolds  zod  captain  Guion,  the  — ^A  great  number  of  dead  bodies . 

commander  of  the  ship,  were  lying  haTC  been  driven  on  shore  between 

dead  aside  each   other  upon  the  Hausbye  and  Nessum,  all  of  which 

quarter-deck,  as  were  also    about  were  interred  with  military  honours. 

JOS  men  of  the  crew,  who  had  died  Forty-seven  barrels  of  gunpowder 

through  fatigue  and  cold,  and  from  have  been   saved  out  of  the  I>e« 

the  sea  breaiking  over  them ;  only  fence.*' 

about  fifty    men    remaining  still  ', 

alive,  whose  cries  were  only  heard  court  of  kiwc  s  bench* 

until  it  became  dark,  when  it  is  to  Th  king  {an  ibe  fraserution  of  the 

be  hoped  that  an  end  was  put  to  hhhop  of  Deny)  v.  Mansdl  Piil" 

their    misery.    Two    days  after-  lips^  esq*  M.  P* 

wards,  when  the  gale  was  abated,  S9<  The  attorney  general  moved 

and  the  wind,  being  easterly,  was  for  the  judgment  of  the  court  on 

oflF  tbe  shore,  a  Danish  boa^  with  Mansell  Phillips,  esq* 

two  of  the  English  sailors,  went  on  The  defendant  having  appeared 

board  to  bring  away  the  corpses  of  in  court,  the  criminal  information 

the   admiral,  the  captain,  and  se«  which  he  was  charged  with,  having 

veral  other  persons ;  but  they  found  published,   in  a  newspaper  called 

die  deck  was  washed  away  by  the  >'TheCambrian,"a  libel  against  the 

sea,  with  all  the  bodies  lying  on  \U  bishop  of  Derry,  and  on  which  in- 

It  is  supposed  the  ship  must  now  be  formation  the  defendant  had  allow- 

broken    right  athwart,   alt)iough  ed  judgment  to  go  against  him  bf 

bodi  ends  ofherare  still  perceptible,  default,  was  read ^ 

and  that  It  must  be  the  ammunition  Mr.  Sevan  then  addressed  the 

lying  in  the  bottom,  which  holds  court  on  the  part  of  the  defendant. 

her  together.    Among  the  ship's  He  had  it  in  charge  from  his  client 

crew,  which  is  said  to  have  been  no  to  declare,'  that  he  felt  the  most 

more    than    750,  about   40  were  sincere  conviction  in  his  own  mind, 

reckoned  in  the  class  of  officers ;  that  there  was  not  the  shadow  of 

and  of  these,  exclusive  of  the  ad*  truth  for  that  cahimny  against  the 

mirai  and  captain,  ten  were  lieu-  right  reverend  prelate,  of  which  he 

tenants,  one  secretary,  one  captaii,,  Lad  so  indiscreetly  suffered  himself 

snd  three  lieutenants  of  ma  rines.  to  be  the  propagator.     From  the 

The  secretary,  who  was  a  married  Hrsc  moment  that  he  became  sensi- 

man,  was  half  dead  when  he  c«..Tie  ble  of  the  injustice  he  had  been 

onshore,  and  expired  immediately  made  the  means  of  rend€;ring  to 


after*    A  quantity  of  gold  coins  tlie  charactcfr  of  this  distinguished 

found  upon   his   person,  such  as  prelate,  he  had  felt  most  sincere 

^ole    and     half-guineas,   Dutch  contrition  for  his  offence,  and  had 

dncats,  &c.  and  likewise  some  £n-  deeply  deplored  his  own  indiscre* 

glish  banknotes,  is,  so  far  as  yet  tion  in  the  part  he  had  acted.     In 

known,  all  the  money  saved.    Ac-  communicating  the  intelligence,  as 

cording  to  the  report  fi;iven  by  the  it  had  come  to  his  hands,  to  the 

•nrvivors,  the  admiral  must  have  proprietor  of  The  Cambrian,  he  had 

been  a  moit  gallant  man.    He  not  intended  that  it  should  meet 

the 
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die  public  ef&»  Wbea  he  olMenr- 
«d»  therefore,  that  it  had  been  pub» 
lishedy  he  immediately  wrote  to 
hmf  finding  fault  with  htm  on  this 
account.  Having  himself  no  know- 
ledge  of  the  right  rev.  prelate*  he 
aiade  it  his  business  to  obtain  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  him  from 
his  solicitor ;  and  inspired  with  a 
wish  to  make  a  personal  acknow. 
kdgement  to  the  bishop,  of  his 
deep  sorrow  for  the  offence  which 
he  had  so  indiscreetly  committed, 
be  went  over  to  Ireland  for  the  sake 
of  imploring  forgiveness<*^He  was 
4o  unfortunate,  however,  to  ascer- 
tain on  his  arrival  in  the  nelg^^ 
hourhood  of  the  right  rev.  pre- 
late's residence  in  Irwnd,  that  he 
had  set  out  for  this  country;  so 
that  the  defendant's  journey  to  Ire- 
land was  rendered  nugatory.  As 
m  gentleman,  the  d&ndaat  felt 
linnsdif  called  on,  in  duty,  to  make 
every  atonement  in  his  powtr  for 
die  offence  into  which  he  had  inju* 
dicioosly  fallen.  This,  he  now 
wished,  in  the  most  uneoutvocal 
terms,  to  do  through  him  (Mr.  Se- 
van) his  counsel*  He  was  also  de- 
airous  of  an  opportunity  of  wahtne; 
on  tlie  right  rev,  prelate  himsell, 
that  he  might,  to  him  personally, 
make  an  acknowledgement  of  his 
error.  The  defendant  had  offered 
to  the  bishop  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
proceedings,  but  these  he  had  re- 
ntsed  to  receive.  'The  defendant 
had  in  consequence,  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  right  rev.  prelate, 
though  he  might  be  unwilling  him- 
self to  receive  any  thinj;  m  the 
shape  of  a  pecuniary  consideration, 
might  not  oe  disinclined  to  see  it 
transferred  to  scmie  deserving  cha- 
ritable institution,  had  placed  a 
conitiderable  sum  at  the  disposal  of 
the  bishop,  to  be  appropriated  to 
such  charitable  uses  as  he  should 
ehoose.  Under  tftese  circumstances^ 


die  learned  counsel  hoped  that 
the  defendant  should^  experience 
the  lenient  consideration  of  th^ 
court,  in  the  judaement  which  they 
were  now  cauled  on  to  pass  upod 
him. 

The  attomey'^general  said,  he 
could  not  be  i^iorant  that  no  ia« 
considerable  effect  had  been  nxow 
duced  on  the  cpurt  by  the  adores* 
of  his  learned  friend,  and  also  bv 
die  jadicious  line  of  conduct  wbick 
the  defendant  had  been  advised  ta 
pursue  throughout.  Little  remain* 
ed  for  him  (the  attomey«general) 
aow  to  say,  because,  every  object 
which  the  right  rev.  prelate  could 
be  supposed,  in  the  [present  prose* 
cution,  to  have  in  tiew,  was,  al- 
ready answered.  One  word  in  ex« 
planation,  however,  he  must  be 
permitted  to  say.  The  bishop  of 
berry,  with  that  liberality  i;^>M^. 
belonged  to  him,  seeing  two  yoting 
men  who  were  exerting  themselves 
to  carry  on,  in  the  neighbouribood 
of  his  diocese,  a  manufacture  which 
promised,  if  successful,  to  be  highly 
oeneficial  to  the  surroundfng  coun- 
try, assisted  them  with  money  for 
this  purpose*  The  undertaking 
failed ;  tne  bishop,  in  consequence* 
lost  his  money ;  and  on  this  cir* 
cumstance  had  some  malevolent 
person  raised  the  report  that  the 
bishop  himself  was  engaged  in 
mercantile  speculations.  After 
what  had  been  done  by  the  defen- 
dant, the  bishop  felt  he  could  ask 
no  more.  He  had  only  to  declare* 
as  to  the  sum  so  properly  placed 
by  the  defendant  at  the  rif  btr  rev* 
prelate's  disposal,  his  lordship  bad 
resolved  that  no  part  of  it  Should 
be  disposed  of  in  that  country  to 
which  he  more  peculiarly  belon(&» 
ed,  so  as  to  seem  to  dispense  witii 
any  of  his  accustomed  charities  ia 
that  country.  The  right  rev«  pre- 
late widied  that  the  soir  ia  qoes^ 

tloa 
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tkm  diodld  go  to  a  charitf  in  thit  the  Ibak  at  aeren  at  night  oTthis 
country-   <hat  it  should  go  to  the  fiSth  of  January,  when  the  capuia 
lociety  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  endeavoured  to  have  an  anchor  car- 
Lord  £llenbor«ngh  said,  in  these  ried  out^  but  did  not  sacceed»  and 
drcumstances,  the  proper  coarse  lost  in  attempting  it  five  boats  and 
would  be,  to  take  tne  defendauit's  S6  men.    The    34<  prisoners  are 
own  recognizance  to  appear  to  re*  marched  for  Amsterdam." — <*Feb. 
ceivethe  judgement  (v  the  court  1.  The  boats  have  succeeded   in 
when  called  on,  and  for  his  good  saving  all  the  people  on  board  the 
behaviour.  frigate,  amounting  to  between  170 
The  defendapt  was  accordly  dis-  and  180  men.     I  shall  oider  them 
thargedy  on  giving  his  own  recog-  to  proceed  directly  tt>  Amsterdam. 
nizanee  to'  the  abote  effect^  to  the  Three  of  the  five  boats  belonging 
extent  6f  500/.  to  this  frigate,  supposed  to  hav^ 
Extras  of nktter,  **Tcxiif  Jan,  SI.  been  lost  m  carrying  out  an  an* 
*<The  bshin^-boatsy  &c.  which  chor,  have  arrived  upon  Tezel  Is« 
setotit  at  day-break   of  the  29th  land  With  some  men.     A  small 
tnst.  to  the  assistance  of  the  vessel  part  only  of  the  prisoners'  clothes 
shipwrecked  upon  the  Haak,  ap-  nas  been  saved,  it  being  with  con* 
proached  her ;  but  at  a  cable's  di-  siderable  difficulty  that  tbe  crew 
stance  the  sea  was  so  strong,  and  were  taken  off.      I  beg.  to  men- 
the  sands  had  collected  to  such  a  tion   the   exemplary    conduct  of 
degree,  that  the  boats  struck  vio-  lieut.  Jacob,  who  commanded  ^pilot 
lently  upon  them,  and  Immediately  Duynheer*s  boat,  which  executed 
the  row-boats  became  useless ;  ne«  the  bold  manoeuvre  I  stated  yester* 
vertfaeless  the  chief  pilot,  Duyn-  day.    All  the  prisoners  overwhelm 
heer«  risked  the  sacrificing  of  his  him  with  dieir  gratitude,  and  de« 
life  to  save  some  men,  and  ventur-  clare  that  he  attempted  an  almost 
cd  on   the  shallows  and  sunken  impossibility,  with  the  greatest  risk 
focki^  whilst  the  £nglish,  having  of  perishing  himself  to    save   35 
made  a  raft»  by  tying  empty  bar-  men,  which  he  accomplished."— 
rds  togedier,  let  it  down.    This  By  a  later  account  brought  by  a 
bold  measure  placed  Duynheer  in  British  vessel,  only  six  are  said  te 
a  sttoatton  to  receive  35  men,  all  have  perished. 
sailors,  and  two  pilots. '  The  pilot's 

boat  was  already  half  'flllecf  with  FEBRUARY, 
water,  and  it  was  witli  difficulty 

die  withdrew  from  so  critical  a  si-  America. 

tnation.     One  of  the  enemy's  sni-  ^    1.  A  phsenomenon  has  appeared 

Ion  expired  in  the  boat,  and  two  in  the  United  States,  in  the  person 

are  dangeronsly  wounded.    This  of  a  boy  of  seven  years,  who  can 

position  fiindertng  them  acting  on  neither  read  nor  write  figures,  so  as 

either  side^  our  boats  retired.     On  to  enumerate ;  but  who  neverthe- 

die  90th  in  the  morning,  it  blowing  )ess  resolves,  as  it  were  by  instinct, 

from  the  southward  very  fresh,  the  without  error,  the  most  intricate 

fvigate  again  began  to  fire,  and  the  questions  that  may  be  proposed  to 

fishing-boats,  &c.  returned  to  renew  him  io  arthmetic.     [See  Public 

liietr  efforts.^—The  vessel  proves  to  Occurrences  for  October.] 

be  the  Manilla  frigate,  of  42  guns  On  the  27tli    of  December  at 

and  290  men*    She  struck  upon  Richmond  in  America,  the  play* 

house 
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iKmse  was  crowded  wiih  sq  tio^  to£iHone«poaaiMtb8r» 

usual  audience:  there   coidd  not  tttait  clothes  on  £re»  sohm  half 

have  been  less  than  600  persons  in  roasted*     In  additioa  to  the  lise 

the  house*    Just  before  tne  conclu-  now  givany  tc  is  believed  that  at 

aion  of  the  play  the  scenery  caught  least  60  others  perished*   whoso 

fire»  and  in  a.few  minutes  the  whole  names   are  not    yet  asc«rtaiaed* 

building'  was  wrapt  in  flames.     It  [Here  follow  the  names  of  62  per-  ^ 

is  already  ascertained!  that  62  per-  8ons»  among  whom  wcve  the  go* 

sous  were  devoured  by  the  teirific  Temorof  the  province  (Smith)  and 

element.    We  are  infarmedt  that  his  lady.] 
the  scenery  took  fire  in  the  back 

part  of  the  house,  by  the  raising  irblano. 

of  a  chandelier ;,  that  the  boy,  who  In  the  court  of  king's  beach, 

was  ordered  by  some  of  die  players  Dublin,  the  trial  of  hfr.  Kirwaa 

to  raise  it»  suted,  that  if  he  did  commexused  Jan.  97.    Hts  counsel 

so,  the  scenery  would  take  £re ;  challenged  all  the  jorors,  upon  die 

when  he  was  commanded  in  a  ne-  ground  of  their  having  been  im* 

remptory  manner  to  hoist  tt.    The  i^operly  selected  by  the  crown  offi** 

boy  obeyed,  and  the  fire  was  in*  cers.    After  a  due  investigation  of 

atantly  connnnnicated  to  the  see*  the  point,  the  court  found  aeaiost 

nery.    He  gave  the  alarm  in  the  the.  challenge.     On  the  1S8&,  aii 

rear  of  the  stage,  and  requested  affidavit  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Ktrwan 

aom^  of  the  attendants  to  cut  the  was  brought  forward,  the^purpoit 

cords  by  which  the  combustible  ma^  of  which  was  to  procure  lor  aim 

terials  were  suspended*    The  per*  the  same  advantage  as  the  crown 

son  whose  duty  it  was  to  perform  had  had  with  respect  to  pcrsom  on 

this  business  was  panic-struck,  and  the  panne) ;  alleging  that  some  were 

sought  his  own  safety.     This  un*  orangepoien,  and  enemies  of  the 

fortunately   happened   at   a  time  catholics.    This  hiusiness  occupied 

when  one  of  the  performers  was  Wednesday.     On   Thursday    the 

playing  near  the  orchestra,  and  the  SOth  the  tnal  opened  with  a  speech 

greatest  part  of  the  stage  was  ob*  from  the  solicitor-general  i  and  the 

scured  from  the  audience  by  a  cur*  chief  justice  aferwards  proceeded 

tain.     The  fire  fallinr  from  the  to  charge  the  inry»  eiplaining  t« 

scenery,  upon  the  performer,  was  them  at  considerable   length  the 

the  first  Tiotice  which  the  people  provisions  of  the  convention  act, 

had  pf  their  danger.    Even  then,  The  jury  having  retired  for  15  mi* 

many  supposed  it  to  be  a  part  of  nates,  returned  with  a  verdict  of 

the  play,  and  were,  for  a  little  time,  Guiky;  subject,  however,  to  the 

restrained  from    flight  by  a  cry  fumre  decision  of  the  judges,  of.  a 

from  the  stage  that  there  was  no  point  of  law,  rdadve  to  an  infer* 

danger.    There  was  but  one  door  mality  in  the  indictment*    On  the 

for  the  greatest  part  of  the  audi*  conclusion  of  the  trial»  Mr.  iKlirwaa 

dience  to  pass.    Men,  women,  and  was  informed  bythecQnrt».tlii^iiot« 

children,  were  pressing  upon  each  withstanding  his  conviction»he{wa$ 

other,  while  the  flames  were  seizing  perfectly  atiifaerty  to  go  at  larger 

upon  those  behind ;  who,  urged  by  upon  the  reoognizance  he  had  4lt« 

the  flames,  pushed  those  out  who  ready  provided*                             .,f 

were  nearest  to  the  windows ;  and  Mr.  Kirwan  was  brought  q^  on 

rifixil  every  dsKrtption  begaa  Feb*  6^  fined  .one  madi^  and  ^m 

charged* 
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cbarged.    Jadge  Dzjf  on  deliv(*r-  trust.    The  draifc  came  to  the  pri- 

ing  the  sentence  of  the  coarty  t&ok  soner's  bands  lawfully  in  the  6rst 

occasion  to  make  some  forcible  re-  instance*  and  consequently  the  idea 

marks  upon  the  catholic  committee^  of  a  felonious  raking  or  converting 

than  which,  he  said,  the  catholic  was  at  once  done  away.    Could 

cause  had  not  a  greater  enemy.  the    honourable    prosecutor   hare 

charged  the  prisoner  with  feloni- 

EXCHEQUER    CHAMBER,   WEST-  ^^^j^  ^^^^^^      f^^^    ,,i^    22,0."')/. 

MINSTER  HALL.  worth  of  exchequer  bills,  had  the 

Tite  King  V.  B.  Wcdibfesq,  M,  P»  piisoner  so  laid  out  all  the  money 

This  day  the  point  reserved  by  intrusted  to  him  ?     Certainly   he 

llie  court  in  arrest  of  judgement,  in  could  not.    In  order  to  recover  the 

the  case  of  Mr.  Walsh,   namely,  possession  of  them,  he  would  be 

whether  the  oflfence  of  which  -  he  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  civil 

bad  been  found  guilty  was  larceny,  action.     The  indictment   char^^'d 

or  a  breach  of  trust  merely,  came  the  prisoner  with  stealing  22,000/. 

on  to  be  solemnly  argued  before  in  bank  of  England  notes.     The 

the  twelve  judges   in  the  exche-  check   of  the  prosecutor  was  not 

quer  chamber.  converted   into  cish  until  after  it 

Mr.  Scarlet,  on  behalf  of  the  came  into  the  hands  of  the  pri- 
prisoner,  in  an  elaborate  argument,  soner :  consequently  the  idea  of  a 
adduced  a  great  variety  of  cases,  felonious  taking  tliat  sum  could 
whidi  he  maintained  were  of  a  not  be  supported,  until  that  of  the 
class  similar  to  the  present,  and  con-  prisoner  itself  made  it  a  case  upon 
tended  that  the  offience  imputed  to  which  larceny  could  have  been 
his  client  was  not  felony,  but  sim-  committed.  The  prisoner  received 
ply  a  breach  of  trust.'  The  chief  it  not  as  monpy,  but  merely  as  the 
ground  upon  which  he  proposed  to  means  of  procuring  money  for  the 
mamtain  this  proposition,  was  a  purpose  of  executing  his  trust.  The 
just  consideration  of  the  relation  learned  gentleman  cited  a  great 
which  subsisted  between  the  prose-  many  cases  in  sup|)ort  of  this  doc- 
cutor  and  the  prosecuted,  at  the  trine,  >yhich  he  contended  were  de- 
time  the  offence  was  alleged  to  cisive  upon  the  question  for  which 
have  been  committed.    The  prose-  he  argued. 

cutor  had  employed  the  prisoner  in  Mr.  Gumey  argued  the  case  in 
the  way  of  his  tiade,  to  purchase  support  of  the  conviction  fof  fe- 
for  him  a  certain  nunibor  of  exche-  lony,  at  considerable  length.  He 
quer  bilk,  with  a  certain  sum  of  said  the  larceny  in  this  case  was 
money,  or  a  warrant  for  tl^e  receipt  the  larceny  of  the  bank  notes ;  and 
of  money.  In  giving  that  warrant  he  contended,  that  the  written  or- 
to  the  prisoner,  he  was  invested  der  of  sir  Thomas  Piomer  tipoil 
with  a  species  of  property  in  it ;  he  his  banker  for  22,000/.  •  was  rhe 
received  it,  not  to  return  it  again  same  thing  as  if  he  had  personally 
in  the  shape  he  had  received  it,  but  accompanied  the  prisoner  to  the 
to  bring  back  exchequer  bills  in  bankei*s,  and  there  given  him  fur- 
lieu  thereof.  The  nature  of  the  ther  orders  to  give  to  the  prisoner 
property  which  could  have  consti-  the  bank  notes.  The  check  was 
tuted  the  subject  of  a  larceny,  the  means  of  getting  the  money, 
merged,  in  the  instant  of  its  trans-  and  was  just  die  same  thing  as  if  a 
fer  to  his  hands,  into  a  mere  act  of  man  gave  another  the  key  of  a 

1812.  (C)              strong 
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strong  boxiiauthorbing  him  to  uke  fardier  hearing  was  order^  to  be 
out  of  it  a  sum  of  money  coacain-  adjourned, 
^d  therein,  for  a  certain  purpose. 
His-  learned  friend  had  argued,  France. 
that  the  prisoner  had  done*  this  in  9.  Bonaparte  has»  in  lieu  of  tho 
the  way  of.  his  business,  But  for.  Dutch  or4er  of  the  Union,  created 
his  (Mr,  Gurney's)  part,  he  never  an  imperial  order  called  the  Re- 
knew  it  was  in  the  way  of  a  man's  union ;  the  crosses  and  decorations 
business  to  rob  another^  and  con-  of  which  are  destined  to  reward  the 
vert  that  property  to  his  own  use,  services  of  the  great  officers  of 
which  had  been  intrusted  to  him  state,  judges,  and  the  civil  officers 
for  a  certain  purpose.  The  cir«>  pf  the  empire.  It  is  composed  of 
Gumstance  of  i(s  being  done  in  the  200  grand  crosses,  1000  com- 
waj  of  business  was  no  excuse  mande^s,  and  10,000  knights.  The 
whatever  for  this  offence,  and  no  duke  of  Cadore  has  been  nomi-. 
ground  for  removing  a  charge  of  nated  grand  chancellor,  and  M. 
xelony.  That  it  was  larceny,  he  Yander  Goes  Van  pixland  grand 
was  prepared  to  show  by  a  variety  treasurer.  Half  a  million  oi  femes 
pf  cases  precisel](  analogous.  He  have  been  granted  towards  its  en- 
denied  that  the  cases  cited  by  his  dowment,  The  oath  binds  the  in- 
learned  friend  (Mr.  Scarlet)  bore  dividual  \o  be  faithful  to  the  em? 
fit  all  on  the  present  question,  peror,  ^nd  to  tlie  dynasty. 
.  Those  to  which  he  referred  were  According  to  tables  published  in 
cases  wherein  third  persons  were  the  almanac  of  tlie  French  board 
concerned)  and  were  clearly  cases  of  longitude,  the  population  of 
of  mere  fr^ud  or  breach  of  trust,  the  French  empire  amounts  to 
But  the  present  one  i^s  charac?  43,937f  144  souls.  Of  this  number 
terized  by  a  very  different  aspect,  it  is  supposed  that  28  millions  speak 
Here  there  was  no  third  person,  the  French  language,  6,453,000  the 
The  prisoner  bad  received  the  mor  Italian,  4,063,000  the  Putch  or 
ney,  and  had  converted  at  to  his  Flemish,  9&7fQQO  the  Breton,  and 
own  purposes.  The  learned  geur  108,000  the  Ba^ue.  The  popular 
tleman  then  quoted  several  cases,  tion  of  the  States  conpecte^  with 
which  contradicted  the  principle  of  the  system  of  France,  in  which 
Mr.  Scarlet,  tliat  the  property  was  number  are  included  the  kingdom 
Tested  in  the  person  intrusted  at  of  Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland^  the 
the  niioment  of  transfer  to  his  confederation  of  tbe  ^ine,  &c.  is 
hands.  They  went  to  prove  that  estimated  at  38,141,541  souls, 
the  ultimate  property  of  the  owner 

never  ceased  during  the  time  it  was  ^^^^^  ^"^^  Portugal. 

out  of  his  hands  in  the  possession  The  Paris  journals  announce  th^ 

of  another.  The  prosecutor  would  surrender  of  Valencia  by  capicula- 

have  had  a  right  to  seize  his  pro<>  tion  to  marshal  Suchet,  created  by 

perty  wherever  he  should  find  it,  Bonaparte,  for    this  service,  duk^ 

and  to  have  uken  it  hom  the  pos-  of  Alhufera^^     If  appears,  fpcum  the 

session  of  the  prisoner  himself  at  documents  puMished  in  the  French 

any  time,  had  he  appr^bende4  that  papers,  that  Suchet,  after  the  bat- 

his  intenuons  were  dishonest."  He  tie  of  Sagontum,  advanced  with 

was  proceeding  to  cite  other  cases  his  centre  tp  t}ie  suburbs  of  Vfif^^ 

U>  support  this  doctrine,  wben  die  cia»  a{^d  waf  employed,  neaify  a 

niontl^ 
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month  in  waiting  the  arriTal  of  the 
Tdnforcements  and  artillerfy  and 
collecting  the  other  re^juisites  for 
the  siege.  On  the  26th  the  line  o£ 
Blake's  annf  was  attacked  ;  aady 
his  cavalrf  being  routed,  the  in- 
fantry were  pursued  to  the  in- 
trenched camp  of  Manisser  and 
Quarce ;  which  being  subsequently 
forced,  the  cannon,  baggage,  and 
caissons,  were  all  taken,  the  army 
of  Blake  cut  off  from  the  road  to 
Murcia,  and  obliged  to  throw  it- 
sdf  into  Valencia.  During  these 
operations,  two  English  frigates, 
vidi  some  gun-boats,  kept  up  an 
incessant  fire,  in  order  to  retard  the 
progress  of  the  French;  but  re- 
tired, finding  matters  desperate. 
The  French  then  attacked  a  num* 
her  of  small  intrenched  camps, 
took  two  stand  of  colours,  thirty 
pieces  of  cannon,  with  100  caissons 
2nd  waggons  ;  and  the  Spaniards, 
in  their  flight,  are  said  to  have 
been  pushed  into  the  marshes  of 
Albufcra,  where  many  of  them  pe- 
rished. On  the  evening  of  the  25th 
Dec.  Valencia  was  invested  on  all 
sides.  On  the  2d  Jan«  the  trenches 
were  opened  before  the  new  town 
of  Valencia,  which  was  6000  toises. 
in  extent,  with  the  extremities  of 
the  right  and  left  touching  the 
Guadalavier.  The  fortifications 
were  three  years  in  erecting,  and 
were  defended  by  a  large  ditch. 
The  walls  of  the  old  town  are  re- 
presented to  be  mei«  garden  walls 
Blake,  in  this  situation^  foreseeing 
the  fall  of  tlic  place,  made  an  at- 
tempt with  1 2,000  men  to  retire., 
in  the  nighr,  from  Valencia ;  but 
was  prevented,  with  the  loss  of 
400  men.  More  than  1500  men 
afietwards  deserted  from  Blake,- 
who  Tibandoned  the  line  of  fortifi- 
cations. On  the  6th,  Suchet  oflered 
the  Spanish  general  a  capitulation, 
which  was  refused*    Between  the 


6th  and  9th,  2700  bombs  were 
Uirown  into  the  town,  batteries 
mounted  ready  to  make  a  breach 
in  the  interior  defences,  lodgements 
effected  in  the  two  last  houses  of 
the  suburbs,  with  mines  prepared 
under  two  of  the  principal  gates  of 
the  town.  Dreading  the  effects  of 
an  assault  to  a  population  of  up- 
wards of  200,000  people,  Blake 
desired  a  capitulation  for  th  e  town 
and  army,  which  was  signed  on 
the  Oih  Jan. ;  tb<?  troops  surrender- 
ing as  prisoners  of  war,  and  the 
property  of  the  inhabitants  to  be 
respected.  On  the  10th»  the  army 
and  garrison,  consisting  of  18,000 
men,  marched  out  and  laid  dovra 
"their  arms,  including  893  ofiicers, 
and  22  generals,  among  whom  are 
Zayas  and  Lardizabe),  generals 
O'Donhel  and  Blake.  In  Valencia 
were  found  374^  piece?  of  artillery, 
180,000lbs.  of  powder,  3,000,000 
cartridges,  &c.  Mr.  Tupper,  the 
English  consul,  es<;aped  from  Va^ 
lencia  on  the  Sd  Jan.  Blake,  with 
his  aides-de-camp,  is  ordered  to 
Paris. 

M.  Amice,  an  astronomer  of  Mi- 
lan, has  constructed  a  telescope  17 
feet  in  length  and  1 1  inches  in  dia** 
meter.  It  is  the  largest  ever  made 
in  Italy,  and  is  said  to  equal  the 
best  JEnglish  glasses  for  observing 
the  heavenly  bodies.  On  trial  it 
was  proved  that  the  smallest  wri- 
ting might,  by  means  of  it,  be  read 
at  the  distance  of  300  yards,  and 
every  stop  and  fine  stroke  plainly 
discerned* 

Povab  V.  the  Bisbcp  of  London* 

S.  This  .case  came  on  to-day  for 
a  final  hearing,  when  lord  Ellen- 
borough  said,  the  act  which  gave 
the  power  to  the  bishop  to  approve 
or  disapprove  persons  was  the  l4th^ 
of  Charles  II.  by  which  it  was  pro- 
videdi  <<  that  no  person  should  be 
(C  2)  admitted 
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'  admitted  as  lecturer^  or  allowed  to  youinyour  judeements."  His  lord- 
pteach  as  suchf  in  any  church  or  ship  concluded  by  declaring  hia 
other  place  of  religious  worship  in  opinion  and  the  opinien  of  the 
the  kingdom^  i^nle&s  previously  ap-  court  to  be,  that  tliey  had  not  the 
proved  of  apd  licensed  by  the  hi-  power  to  grant  a  mandamus.  With 
shop  of  the  diocese."  Dr.  Fovah  respect  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
now  cotnpt^ned  that  tlie  bishop  terburyf  the  court  were  of  opinion, 
had  refused  to  license  him,  not  if  Dr.  Povah  thought  proper,  he 
stating  bis  reasons^  and  refusing  to  might  still  apply  to  him  ;  but  un- 
hear  him ;  and  he  applied  to  the  less  the  court  could  repeal  a  whole-^ 
court  to  order  him  to  do  so;  but  some  and  wise  act  of  pslrliament» 
the  opinion  of  the  c;purt  was,  that  the  present  rule  must  be  discharged, 
they  had  no  power  to  Interfere.  —The  attorney-general  trusted. 
When  the  matter  came  first  before  with  respect  to  the  bishop,  the  rule 
the  court,  it  did  not  appear  clear  would  be  discharged  with  costs.—, 
what  were  the  grounds  on  which  Lord  EUenborough  said,  he  did 
the  bishop  refused  to  license,  and  not  think,  as  this  was  the  first  time 
therefore  the  court  granted  a  rule,  the  question  had  come  specifically 
which  had  produced  an  affidavit  before  the  court,  that  the  rule 
in  answer,  in  which  he  swore  that  should  be  discharged  with  costs^ 
his  sole  reason  for  refusing  to  li«  The  law  having  now  been  laid 
cense  Dr.  Povah,  was  a  conscien-  down,  should  any  similar  applica- 
tious  opmion,  and  conviction  form-  tions  be  made,  the  court,  on  the 
ed,  after  he  had  been  repeatedly  subject  of  costs,  might  think  dif- 
admitted  before  him  and  examined,  ferently.-r-Rule  discharged, 
that  he  could  not  approve  him, 

and  therefore,  consistently  with  his  »VRaENDER  of  ciudap  romico. 

duty,  could  not  license  him.     His  5*  At  nine  oVlock  last  ilight,^ 

,  lordship  went  on  to  state,  that  his  the    Park   and  Tower   gxms  an- 

opinion,  after  diligent  and  impar*  nounced  the  arrival  of  important 

tial  inquiry  into  the  life  and  doc-  intelligence.     It  was  ^he  confirma- 

trine  of  Dr.  Povah,  was  confirm-  tion  <?(  the  report  brought  from 

ed ;  aiid  he  was  convinced  that  a  Corunna.<— Ciudad    Rodiigo    was 

conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty  taken  by  storm  on  the  \9in  ult.— 

as  a  bishopji  could  not  allow  hirn  The  dispatches  from  lord  Welling- 

to  license  a  person  whose  life  and  ton  arrived  about  seven  o'clock, 

doctrine  he  did  not  approve.     The  They  were  brought  by  one  of  his 

learned '  lord    observed,   had    the  lordship's  aidesrde-camp,  the  hon^ 

Aiandamus  gone,  and  the  bishop  major  Gordon, — The  carl  of  Li-> 

retume^this  as  an  answer,  the  court  verooolwas  at  the  house  of  lords 

roust  h.fve  held  it  good,  unless  they  at  tne  time  of  their  arrival,     l^he 

were  prepared  to  say  that  they,  and  major  immediately  proceeded  thi- 

not  the  bishopj  really  possessed  the  ther,  and  delivered  them.     Soon 

power  of  approval ;    and  if  tlie  afterwards  the  following  letter  was 

court  should  feel  itself  authorised  transmitted  co  the  lord  mayor  :•— 

to    assume   such  a    power,    their  Downlng'Slreei^  Feb.  4,  1812^ 

mandamus  to   t|ie  bishop  would  My  lord,  the  hon.  major  Gar* 

say,    « Approve,   though  you  do  don,  aide-de-camp  to  general  lord 

not  approve,  and  take  our  consci-  Wellington,  has  this  moment  ar- 

instead  of  your  own  to  guide  rived  at  my  office,  with  the  satis* 

factory 
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factory  intelligence  of  the  capture 
of  Ciudad  kodrigo,  by  storm,  on 
the  evening  of  the  19th  of  January. 
The  French  governor-general  Bar- 
rier, about  78  officers,  and  1700 
men,  are  taken  prisoners,  and  153 
pieces  of  ordnance,  including  the 
heavy  tmin  belonging  to  the  French 
'armyy  and  great  quantities  of  amw 
munition  and  stores  were  found  in 
the  pUce.. 

The  particulars  of  this  most 
important  event  will  be  immedi- 
ately published  in  an  Eztr^rdtnary 
Gazette.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
have  enclosed  a  list  of  his  nlajesty*s 
army  who  have  unfortunately  been 
killed  and  wounded-  on  this  oc- 
tasion. 

t  h^ve  the  honoiDr  to  be^ 
my  loTxl, 
Yotlr  lordship^  most  obedient 
and  humble  servant, 

Liverpool^ 
^o  the  tight  honourable  the 
lord  mayors 

This  morijing  the  following  Ga- 
zette Extraordinary  was  published: 

LONDON     GAZETtS     EXTRAOR- 
DINARY. 

,  Major  the  honourable  A.  Gor- 
don has  arrived  this  evening  at  lord 
Liverpool's  office,  with  a  dispatch, 
addressed  to  his  lordship  by  general 
viscount  Wellington,  dated  Galle- 
gos,  SJOih  Jan.  1812. 

My  lord, — I  informed  your  lord- 
ship m  my  dispatch  of  the  9th,  that 
i  had  attacked  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
and  in  that  of  the  i5th,  of  the 
progress  of  the  operations  to  that 
period ;  and  I  have  now  the  plea- 
snre  lo  acquaint  yonr  lordship  that 
w«  took  the  place  by  storm  yester- 
day evening  after  dark. 

We  continued  from  the  1 5ch  to 
complete  tlie  second  parallel,  and 
the     communi<:ation$     with     that 


work ;  and  we  had  made  some  pro- 
gress by  sap  towards  the  crest  of 
the  glacis.  On  the  night  of  the 
15th  we  likewise  advanced  from 
the  left  of  die  first  parallel  down 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  tx>ward«  the 
convent  of  St.  Francisco,  tc^  a  si. 
tutttion  from  which  the  walls  of  the 
Faussie  firaye  and  of  the  town  weve 
seen^  on  which  a  battery  of  seven 
gUns  was  constructed)  and  they 
commenced  their  fire  on  the  taam^ 
ing  of  the  18th. 

In  the  mean  time^  the  batteries 
in  the  first  parallel  contmued  their 
^re ;  and  yesterday  evening  their  * 
fire  had  not  only  cohsiderably  in- 
jured tlie  defences  of  th^  place,  but 
had  made  bi^eaches  in  the  Fausse 
Braye  wall,  and  in  the  body  of  the 
place,  which  were  considered  prac-- 
ticabie;  while  the  battery  on  the 
Uope  of  the  hUl«  which  had  been 
Commenced  on  the  night  of  the 
15th,  and  had  opened  on  the  ]8th» 
had  been  equally  efficient  still  fur* 
ther  to  the  left,  and  opposite  to  the 
suburb  of  Sr>  Francisco. 

I  therefore  determined  to  storm 
the  place,  notwithstanding  that  the 
approaches  had  not  been  brought 
to  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  and  the 
counterscarp  of  the  ditch  was  still 
entire.  The  attack  was  accord-* 
ingly  made  yesterday  evening  in 
^Ye  separate  columns,  consisting  of 
the  troops  of  the  Sd  and  light  di« 
visions,  and  of  1>rigadien>general 
Pack's  brigade*^— The  two  right 
columns,  conducted  by  lieut.-cmo« 
nel  O^Tdole,  of  the  Sd  ca^adors, 
and  major  Ridge,  of  the  5th  re^i* 
ment,  were  destined  to' protect  the 
advance  of  fnajor-general  Mackin* 
non's  brigade,  forming  the  thirds 
to  the  top  of  the  breach  in  the 
Fausse  Braye  wall ;  and  all  these^ 
being  composed  of  troops  of  tlie 
3d  envision,  were  under  the  direc* 
tion  of  ileut. -general  Plcton.' 

(C  8J  The 
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The  fcmhb  column,  consisdng  gefwrsd    Mackmnon'i  brigade  Kf 

of  the  4Sd  and  52d  regiments,  and  their  first  moyements  and  operai^ 

part  of  the  <l5di  regiment,  bang  dons,  but  they  preceded  them  in 

of  the  light  division  tmder  the  dt-  the  attack. 

recdon  of  major-genera!  Craufurd,  Major-general  Cranfurd  and  ma* 
•attacked  the  breaches  pn  die  left,  jor«>general  Vandelenr,  atid  the 
in  front  of  the  suburb  erf  St.  Fran-  troops  of  the  light  diTtsion  on  the 
Cisco,  artd  co/vered*  the  left  of  the  left,  were  likewise  Tery  forward  on 
attack  of  the  principal  breach  by  that  side,  and  in  less  than  half  a« 
the  troops  of  the  3d  division  \  and  horn*  from  the  dme  the  attack  com- 
lyrifradier-general  Pack  was  destined  menced,  our  troops  were  in  posses* 
■with  his  brigade,  forming  the  5th  ston  off  and  formed  on  the  ram- 
column,  to  make  a  false,  attack  up-  parts  of  the  place,  each  body  con- 
on  the  southern  face  of  the  fort,  liguous  to  tm  other.  The  enemy 
Besides  these  five  columns,  die  94'th  then  submitted,  havtdg  sustained 
regiment,  belonging  to*  the  8d  iix^  a  consideiaUe  loss  in  the  contest, 
▼tsion,  descended  into  the  ditch  in  Our  loss  was  also,  I  am  concern 
two  coltnnns  on  the  right  of  ma-  ed  to  add,  seveie,  particulaily  in 
jor-general  Mackinnon's  brigade^  officers  of  high  rank  and  esdma- 
with  a  View  to  protect  the  descent  tion  in  this  army^  Major-general 
of  that  body  into  the  ditch,  and  Mackinnonwasunfonunately  blown 
its  attack  of  the  breach  in  the  op  by  the  accidental  explosion  of 
Fausse  Braye,  against  the  obsta-  one  of  the  enemy'»  ttagazines, 
cles  which  it  was  supposed  the  close  to  the  breach^  aner  he 
enemy  would  construct  tOr  oppose  had  gallandy  and  successfully  led 
their  progress.  the  troops  under  his  command  to 

All  these  attacks  succeeded ;  and  the  attack.  Major-general  Cran* 
brigadier-gen.  Pack  even  surpassed  furd  likewise  received  a  severe 
my  expectations,  having  Converted  wound  while  he  was  leading  on  the 
his  false  attack  into  a  real  one,  and  light  division  to  the  storm,  and  I 
his  advanced  guard,  under  the  am  apprehensive  that  I  shall  be  de« 
command  of  major  Lynch,  having  prived  for  some  dme  of  his  assist- 
followed  the  enemy's  troops  from  ance.  Major-general  Vanddetir 
the  advanced  works  into  the  Fausse  was  likewise  wounded  in  the  satme 
Braye,  where  they  made  prisoners  manner,  but  not  so  severely,  a? 
of  ail  opposed  to  them.  he  was  able  to  continue  in  the  field. 
'  Major  Ridge,  of  the  2d  batta*  I  have  to  add  to  this  list  lieut.-co- 
lion  of  the  5th  Regiment,  having  lonel  Colbome  of  the  52d  r^i- 
esc^^ed  the  Fausse  Braye  ^^all,  ment,  and  major  George  Napier 
stormed  die  principal  breach  in  the  who  led  the  storoiing  party  oi  the 
body  of  the  place,  together  with  light  dtvision,  and  was  wounded 
the  94th  r^ment,  commanded- by  on  the  top  of  the  breach. 
lieut.-colonel  Campbell,  which  had  I  have  great  pleasure  in  report- 
moved  along  the  ditch  at  the  same  ing  to  your  lordship  the  uniform 
time,  and;  h^  stormed  the  breach  good  conduct,  spirit  of  enterprise, 
in  the  FaUsse  Braye,  both  in; front-  aiid'  padence  and  perseverance  in 
of  majoflr-gencral  Mackiru^on's  brl-  the  performance  of  great  labour^ 
gade.  .  Thus  these  regiments  not  by  which  the  genenil  officers,  and 
only  effectually  covert  the.  ad-  troopsof  the  Ist^  3d,  4th,  and  light 
ranee  from  the  trendic;  of  major-  divisions,  and  brigadicr-gen.  Pack*s 

Jsrigade, 
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Wigade,  by  ^hom  tKe  siege  was  light  division,  in  the  storm  of  the 

carrif^d  oft,  have  been  distinguished  redoubt  of  St.  Francisco,  on  tha 

during  the  late  operations.   Lieut.-  evening  of  the  8th  inst.    The  con* 

general  Graham  assisted  me  in  su-  duct  of  these  troops   was  equally 

perintending  the  conduct  of  the  de-  distinguished  throughout  the  siege; 

tail  of  the  siege,  besides  perfbrming  and  in  the  storm»  nothing  could 

tlie  duties  ot    the  general  officer  exceed  the  gallaotry  with   which 

tommanding  the  first  division  ;  and  these  brave  officers  and  troops  ad- 

I  am  much  indebted  to  the  suggef-  vanced  and  accomplished  the  diffi* 

tions  and  assistance  I  received  irom  cult   operation    allotted   to  them* 

him  for  the  success  of  this  enter-  notwithstanding  that  all  their  lead-^ 

prise.                                        '  ers  had  fallen. 

The  conduct  of  all  parts  of  the  I  particularly  request  your  lord- 

"Sd  division,  in  the  operations  which  ship's  attention  to  the  conduct  of 

they  performed  with  so  much  gal-  Dnajor-gen.  Craufurd,   majpr-gen. 

laotry  ^nd  exactness  on  the  evening  Vandeleur,    lieut«-cpl.  Barnard  of 

of  the  I9ih,  in  the  dark,  afford  the  the  f>5th>  lieut«-col.  Colbome;  ma* 

strongest  proof  of  the  abilities  >of  jor  Gibbs  and  major  Napier  df  the 

lietit.-general  Picton  and  ms*jor-ge-  52d,  and  Uetiti-col.  M'Leod  of  the 

neral   Matkinnon,  by  whoni  they  43d«   The  conduct  of  captain  Duf«> 

were  directed  and  led ;  but  I  beg  fey  of  the  ^Sd,  and  that  of  lieut. 

particularly    to    draw  your  lord-  *  Gurwood  of  the  52d  regiment,  who 

ship's  attention  to  the  conduct  of  was  wounded,  have  likewise  been 

lieut.-co]onel  O'Toole  of  th^  2d  particularly  reported  to  me ;  lieut.- 

ca9adores,  of  major  Ridge  of  the  col.  Elder,  and  the  3d  ca9adores9 

2d  batt*  5th  foot,  of  lieutt-colonel  were  likewise  distinguished  upon 

Campbell  of  the  94rth  regiment,  of  this  occasion. 

major  Manners  of  the  74tii,  and  of  The   1st  Portuguese   regiment^ 

major  Grey  of  the  2d  batt.  5th  Under  lieut.-col.  HiU,  and  the  16th 

-foot,  who  has  been  twice  "grounded  under  col.  Campbell,  being  briga- 

during  the  siege.       •      "    .  dier-general  Pack's  brigade,  were 

It  is  but  justice  .also  to  the  3d  likewise  distinguished  in  the  storm, 
division  to  report,  that  the  men  urtder  the  command  of  the  briga- 
who  •performed  the  sap  belonged  to  dier-general,  who  particularly  men* 
the  45th,  74th,  and  Stith  regi-  tions  major  Lynch, 
ments,  unijpr  the  command  of  cap-  In  my  dispatch  of  the  15th,  I 
tain  M*Leod  of  the  royal  engi-  reported  to  your  lordship  the  at* 
tieers,  and  captain  Thomson  of  the  tack  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Cruz, 
74th,  lieut.  Bfiresford  of  the  88th,  by  the  troops  of  the  1st  division, 
and  lieut.  Metcah'e  of  tlie 45th ;  and  undei'  the  direction  of  lieut.-gene- 
ihey  distinguished  themselves  not  ral  Graham,  and  that  of  the  con- 
less  ju  the  storm  of  the  place,  than  vent  of  St.  Francisco,  on  Ae  14th 
they  had  in  the  peiformahce-  of  inst.  under  the  direction  of  major- 
their  laborious  duty  during  the  general  the  hon.  G.  Colville.  Th^ 
siege.  rirst-mentioned  enterprise  was  per- 

l  have  already  reported  in  my  formed    by    captain    Laroche  de 

letter  of  the  9th  inst.  my  sense  of  Stackenfels,  of  the  1  st  line  batta* 

the  conduct  of  major-general  Crau-  lion  king's  German  legion ;  the  last 

fard ;    and    of  lieu t. -colonel  Col-  by   lieuc-colonel    Harcourt,    with 

borne,  and  of^  the  troops  of  the  ^  the  40th  regiment.    Tliis  regiment 

(C4)         remained 
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remained  from  that  time  ia  the  report  to  your  lordship  the  con- 
suburb  of  St.  Francisco,  and  mate-  duct  of  major  Sturgeon,  of  the 
xially  assisted  our  attack  on  that  royal  staff  corps.  He  constructed 
fiide  of  t^e  place.  and  placed  for  us  the  bridge  over 

Although  It  did  not  fall  to  the  the  Agucda,  without  which  the  en- 
lot  of  the  troops  of  the  1st  and  4tli  terprtse  could  not  have  been  at- 
divisions  to  bria?  these  operations  tempted,  and  he  afterwards  mate- 
to  their  successlul  close,  they  di-  rially  assisted  lteut.-general  Gra« 
stinguished  themselves  throughout  ham  and  myself  in  our  reconnois- 
their  progi^ss,t  hv  the  patience  and  sance  of  the  place,  on  which  the 
perseverance  with  which  they  pe^-  plan  of  the  attack  was  founded  ; 
formed  the  labours  of  the  siege,  and  he  finally  conducted  the  2d 
The  brigade  of  guards,  under  ma-  battalion  5tli  regiment,  a»  well  Z9 
jor-general  H.  Campbell,  was  par-  the  2d  ca9adores>  to  their  points 
ticularly  distinguished  in  this  re-  of  attack, 
spect.  The  adjutant-general,  and  the 

I  likewise  request  your  lordships  deputy-quarter  master-general,  and 

attention  to  the  conduct  of  lieut«-  the  officers  of  their  several  depart- 

colonel  Fletcher,   ;he  chief  engi-  ments,  gave  me  every  assbtaace 

neer,.and  of  brigade-major  Jones,  throughout  this  service,  aes  well  a» 

and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  royal  those  of  my  personal  staff:  and  I 

engineers*    The  ability  with  which  have  great  pleasure  in  adding,  that^ 

these  operations  were  carried  on  notwithstanding  the  seaM>n  of  the 

exceeds  all  praise ;  and  I  beg  leave  year,  and  the  mcreased  difficulties 

to  recommend  those  officers  to  yoiu:  of  procuring  supplies  for  the  troopi» 

lordship  most  particularly,  the  whole  army   have  been  wdt 

Major  Dickons,  of  the  royal  ar-  supplied,  and  every  branch  of  the 
tillery,  attached  to  the  Portuguese  service  provided  for  during  the  late 
artillery,  has  for  some  time  had  operations,  bv  the  indefatigable 
the  direction  of  the  heavy  train  at-  exertions  of  Mr*  commissary*eepe- 
tached  to  this  army,  and  has  con-  ral  Bisset,  and  the  officers  be&ng- 
ducted  the  intricate  details  of  tlie  ing  to  his  department, 
late  operation,  as  he  did  those  of  The  marsnal  del  Campo,  Don 
the  late  sieges  of  Badajoz  in  the  ^Carlos  d'Espana  and  Don  JaHan 
last  summer,  much  to  my  satisfac-  Sanchez,  observed  the  enemy's 
tion.  The  rapid  execution  pro-  movements  beyond  the  Tonnes» 
duced  by  the  well-directed  fire  kept  during  tlie  operations  of  the  siege  | 
up  from  our  batteries,  affords  the  and  I  ain  much  obliged  tothena^ 
best  proof  of  the  merits  of  the  offi-  and  to  the  people  of  Castille  in  ge» 
cers  and  men  of  the  royal  artillery,  neral,  for  tne  assistance  I  received 
and  of  the  Portuguese  artillery,  from  them.  The  latter  have  in- 
employed  on  this  occasion.  But  I  variably  shown  their  detestation  of 
must  particularly  mention  brigade-  the  French  tyranny,  and  their  de- 
major  May,  and  captains  Hoi-  sire  to  contribute  by  every  means 
combe,  Power,  Dyncley,  and  Dun-  in  their  power  to  remove  it. 
das,  of  the  royal  artillery,  and  I  will  hereafter  transmit  to  yonr 
captains  Da  Cunha  and  Da  Corta,  lordship  a  detailed  account  of  what 
and  lieut.  Silva,  of  the  1st  rcgi-  we  have  found  in  the  place ;  but  I 
ment  of  Portuguese  artillery.  believe  there  arc  l&S  pieces  of  ord«> 

I  have  likewise  particularly  to  nmice,  including  the  h^avy  trahi 

belonging 
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betenginpf  to  the  French  army,  and  when  they  got  to  the  Elephant  and 

great  quantities  of  ammunition  and  Castle,  another  man  of  the  name 

stores.    We  have  the  goyemori  ge-  of  Cole  got  in.      The  other  two 

neral  .Bamier,  about  78  officers,  passengers  were  to  be  taken  up  at 

and  1700  men  prisoners.  the  Plough  inn,  Clsmham,  where 

I  transmit  this  dispatch  by  my  the  coachman  waited  upwards  of 

aide-de-camp,  {tie  hon.  major  Gor-  twenty  minutes  j  and  no  passengers 

don,  who  will  give  your  lordship  appearing,    he  proceeded  on    his 

any  further  details  you  require ;  journey.     When  die  coaxh  got  to 

and  beg  leave  to  recommend  him  Mitcham,  the  man  calling  himself 

to  your  protection.  Burley  told  the  coachman,  the  lady 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  was  so  extremely  ill  she  could  not 

Wellingtom.  proceed  any  further,  and  left  the 

coach.    The  coachman  proceeded 

aoBBERY  OF  THE  BRIGHTON  COACH.  ^^  ^^  Rycgate,  where  the  two  men 

6.  On  Wednesday  one  of  tlie  calling  then:iselves  Cole  also  left 
Brighton  coaches  was  robbed  of  the  coach,  telling  the  coachman 
re-issuable  Brighton  Union  bank-  they  had  some  business  to  transact 
notes  amounting  ta  upwards  of  there,  and  should  not  go  on  to 
dOOOA  in  the  following  manner : —  Brighton  till  the  following  day. 
Messrs.  Weston,  Pinhorn  and  Co.  Extract  of  a  letter  from  an  officer 
bankers.  Borough,  are  agents  to  of  the  Laurel,  dated  Plymouth 
the  Union  Brighton  Bank,  and  send  Dock,  Feb.  8. 
U>  them  a  parcel  every  week,  by  <*  We  had  for  the  last  five  weeks 
ihe  coach  which  eoes  from  the  been  employed  blockadmg  four  line 
Blossoms  inn,  and  for  security  of  battle  ships  in  th^  port  of 
they  engage  the  inside  of  one  of  L'Orient.  The  Maidstone  frigate 
the  seats,  which  is  locked  in  Lon«  was  dispatched  by  sir  Harry  Neale^ 
dofi«  and  no  person  has  a  key  be-  to  order  us  to  Quiberon  bay>  where 
sides  the  bankers  at  Brighton.  On  we  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the 
Wednesday  they  sent  notes  to  the  SOth.  The  fleet  was  empkyed  all 
above  amount,  in  a  tin  bc^,  with  that  night  in  watering  the  Laurel, 
a  patent  lock  to  it,  which  was  put  as  we  had  been  selected  as  one  of 
Into  an  iron  chesty  which  chest  was  three  frigates  ordered  to  pursue 
locked  and  put  into  the  seat,  which  three  French  frigates  that  had  es- 
was  also  locked.  On  the  arrival  caped  from  the  Loire.  At  eight 
of  the  coach  at  Brighton,  it  was  on  the  morning  of  the  Slst  we 
discovered  that  the  tin-box  had  weighed,  in  company  with  the 
been  forced  open,  and  all  the  notes  Rota  and  Rhin  frigates,  and  made 
taken  oat.  The  coachman  is  not  sail  through  the  passage  Taigneuse, 
suspected ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  a  difficult  and  arduous  one  at  all 
but  that  the  whole  of  the  inside  -of  times ;  it  blowing  very  hard,  the 
the  coach  was  taken  by  a  gane^  of  Rota  led  through  the  passage,  the 
thieves,  for  the  purpose  of  steding  Laurel  unfortunately  followed ;  the 
the  notes.  Two  of^  the  passengers  Rota's  pilot  lost  the  marks  and  got 
(a  man  and  woman),  calling  them-  bewildered,  it  being  then  extreme- 
selves  by  the  name  of  Burley,  got  ly  ^hazy.  The  Rota  escaped  the 
into  the  coach  at  the  Blossoms  inn,  rocks  ;  we  unfortunately  struck  on 
at  seven  o'clock  on  Wednesday  the  Govivas,  a  sunken  rock,  as  did 
morning,  and  a  man  named  Cole ;  the  Rhin,  but  was  not  dams^ged  to 

the 
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the  extent  tbe  LsLurel  was  whose  iag  again  on  the  bpats*  until  thet 

false  keel  and  part  of  the  main  deck  were  ou^  of  reach  of  shot.   At  the 

immediately  floated  alongside,  and  time  of  my  quitting  the  ship,  she 

a  large  hole  in  her  bottom.    The,  was  entirely  under  water ;  the  men 

Laurel  was  backed  off  and  brought  were  hanging  on  the  weather  bul^ 

to  an  anchor,  sails  furled,  and  all  wark  for  several  hours  before  leay- 

hands  to  the  pumps.     In  this  dis*  ing  tlie  wreck. .   Tl^us  was  lost  one 

astrous  state  we  continued  pump-  or  the  finest,  fast-sailing  ships  his 

ing  for  one  hour  and  a  half,  when  majesty  erer  possessed,'  from  the 

it  was  reported  the  ship  was  ^ain-  haziness  of  the  weather,  apd  igno* 

in^  fast,  and  would  be  down  m  10  ranee  of  the  French  pilots.'* 
mmutcsi     No  time  was  to  be  lost 

to  prevent  the  ship  sinking  in  10  British  naval  forcb. 

fathoms  water ;  the  cable  was  cut,  The  following  is  extracted  from^ 

and  the  ship  run  on  shore  on  a  reef  the  official  returns  of  the  force  c^" 

of  rocks,  about  one  mile  from  the  Great  Britain,  tip  to  she  fir&t  itist^r 

French  coast,  in  order  to  save  the  -^At  sea,  80  oi  the  line^  9  fifties, 

lives  of  the  men^    The  enemy  di«-  129  frigates,  97  sloops,  5  bombs, 

rectly  commenced  a  heavy  fire  of  12^  brigs,  SO  cutters,  59  schooners 

shot  and  shells  froiti  their  batteries  — ^toul  522.     In  port  and  fitting, 

and  field-pieces.     In  order  to  save  43  of  the  line,  7  fifties,  30  frigates^ 

the  lives  of  the  crew,  a  flag  of  truce  38  sloops,   1  bomb,   £9  brigs,  6 

was  hoisted.    The  enemy   conti-  cutters,   17  schooner»2-4otaI   171* 

nued  their  fire  until  we '  dispatched  Guardships,  4  of  the  line^  1  fifty, 

three  boats,  with  about  70  men  and  4  frigates,  5  sloops-— total  14.  Hos- 

four  officers,  on  shore,  when  the  pital  ships,  &c.  34  of  the  line,  4 

fire  ceased,  we  imagine,  in  conse-  fifties,  2  frieates— total  40.    Total 

quence  of  our  officers  remonstra-  in  commission,  161  of  the  line,  21 

ting  against  the  inhumanity  of  fir-  fifties,  165  frigates,  130  sloops,  6 

4ng  on  defenceless  men.    But  such  bombs,   152  brigs,  36  cutters,  76 

Vas  their  want  of  feeling,  and  must  schooners— total  747*  In  ordinary. 


for  ever  stamp  the  French  name  and  repairiuj^  for  service,  69  of  the 

with  infiuny,  that  they  would  not  line,    13    fifties,   56  frigates,    37. 

suffer  our  boats  to  return  for  the  sloops,    6    bombs^     10    brigs,    2 . 

reminder  of  the  officers  and  ship's  schooners-^total   193.      Building, 

company,  who  must  have  perished,  32  of  the  line,  2  fifties,  13  frigates^ 

had  it  not  been  for  the  brave  and  5  sloops-^total  52.— «-Grand  total* 

indefatigable  captain  Sommerville,  202  of  the  line,  36  fifaes,  234  fri* 

who,  in  defiance  of  all  danger,  and  gates,  172  sloops,  12  bumbs,  1^ 

against  the  remonstrance  of  his  pi-  brigs,  36  cutters,  7^8  schooners««» 

iot,  worked  his  ship  up  among  tiie  in  the  whole -992  vessels  (^  war. 

rocks,  brought  her  to  anchor,  and  .  Of  the  varied  force  of  the  British 

took  the   remainder,   officers  and  navy,  there  are,  in  the  Mediterra- 

&hip*s  company,  off  the  wreck,  af-  nean  87  vessel^ :   32  of  the  line; 

ter  remaining  there  several  hours  Off -the  coast  of  Spain  and  F<»to- 

with    no  prospect  of  saving  otir  gal,  72^  i5  of  the  line.     In  tiie 

lives  except  by  a  raft  we  vi'erethen  English  Channel,  62  f   14  o£;^he 

prepai  ing.. On  the  Rota*s  boat  taking  line. 

tt^  remainder  of  the  men  from  tbe  *     9.  The  special  commision  at  tibe 

'  \  th*  enemy  commenced  fir-  sessions4iouse,    in  Horsemonger- 

lane^ 
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lane,  for  the  trial  of  12  seamen»  prison^  at  the  bar,  and  those  whose 
who  were  found  to  have  entered  fate  has  been  already  decided,  can^ 
the  enemy's  service,  at  the  capture  not  escape  the  hands  of  justice ;  » 
of  the  Isle  of  France,  was  held  fact  which  it  is  necessary  should  be 
this  day,  when  W.  Cundcll,  alias  publicly  inr>pressed  on  the  minds  of 
Ccnnell,  belonging  to  the  Laurel  those  engaged  in  the  military  and 
at  the  time  of  the  capture,  was  ar-  naval  services  of  the  country.  It 
raigned  :  his  defence  was,  that  the  may  be  proper  for  me  to  state,  that 
dungeon  in  which  he  was  confined  many  more  persons  were  found 
vras  loathsome  and  filled  with  ver-  acting  in  a  similar  manner.  There 
min,  and  as  a  preliminary  step  to  were  reasons  for  selecting  those 
escape,  he  feigned  to  enter  into  the  men  who  have  been  tried,  as  well 
French  service.  In  order  that  he  as  those  who  remain  to  be  tried, 
miglit  go  at  large  i  it  was  given  in  Their  cases,  however,  could  not  be 
evidence,,  however,  that  the  pri-  so  accurately  examined  by  those 
soner  not  only  wore  the  FV-ench  who  had  the'  opportunity  of  mak« 
uniform,  but  did  duty  as  a  soldier,  tng  the  selection,  as  by  myself.  I 
and  that  he  had  treated  the  Britisk  have  had  an  opportunity  of  investt- 
officers,  prisoners,  vrith  great  con*  gating  the  particulars  of  every 
tempt.  The  jury  found  him  guilty  charge,  and  1  think  the  ends  of 
Death  ;  but  recommended  him  to  justice  are  answered." — (Here  the 
mercy,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  learned  advocate  was  so  much  af- 
returned  to  his  allegiance  when  the  fected  that  he  could  not  proceed  ; 
opportimity  oflFered.  On  Tuesday,  and  the  whole  court  participated  in 
the  llth,  C.  Parker  and  J.  Twee-  his  sensibility. jl^-'*  I  was  about  to 
dale,  alias  Tweddel,  were  tried  state,  gentlemen,  that  the  purposes 
Aid  found  guilty.-— .On  Wednes-  of  justice  have  been  answered.  I 
day,  the  12ui,  C.  Bird  was  con*  would  not  let  "my  learned  friends 
Ticted,  but  strongly  recommended  knowtlie  course  I  intended  to  pur- 
to  mercy,  on  account  of  his  having  sue,  lest  it  might  be  conceived 
manifested  much  penitence'  at  his  that  by  holding  out  a  promise  of 
conduct,  and  behaving  humanely  lenity  towards  the  remaining  pri- 
to  his  shipmates  who  were  prison-  soners,  I  was  desirous  of  exacting, 
ers.— On  Thursday,  the  13th,  J.  as  a  sort  of  sacrifice  to  mercy,  'the 
Smith  and  G.  Armstrong  were  conviction  of  the  man  who  has  just 
oapitally  convicted;  the  former  been  tried.  I  do  now,  however, 
was  proved  to  have  assisted  the  think,  that  those  who  have  been 
enemy  in  making  carronade  slides ;  tried  will  furnish  a  sufficient  eX" 
the  latter  had  entered  the  French  ample  to  deter  others  from  the  corn- 
service,  and  worked  as  a  shoe-  mission-of  alike  offence.  I  would 
maker,  but  in  attempting  to  escape,  not  have  it  understood  that  those 
had  one  eye  knocked  out  and  one  who  remain  have  been  selected 
hand  broken. — On  Friday,  the  14th,  'without  discrimination.  No ;  there 
S.  Farlane  was  convicted ;  after  are  circumstances  of  alleviation  in 
which,  J.  Teaster^  heing  put  to  the  their  conduct,  which  form  a  con- 
bar,  the  attorney-general  spoke  as  siderable  shade  of  difference  ^be* 
follows  :— "Gentlemen  of  the  jurr,  tween  their  guilt,  and  that  of  the 
The  objept  of  these  prosecutions  is,  men  who  have  been  convicted, 
to  show  that  offenders,  such  as  the  After  what  has  passed,  I  think  it 

is 
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h  impossible  that  any  man  who  (naming  the  prisoners)  have  been 
owes  allegiance  to  this  country  convicted  of  this  heinous  offence^ 
can  be  so  rash  as  to  do  as  these  after  prosecutions  conducted  not 
men  have  done ;  except,  indeed,  alone  vrfth  mercy,  but  with  a  dcjt 
persons  who  have  sunk  to  the  last  gree  of  delicacy  which  must  have 
degree  of  ^ephivity.  In  ending  excited  the  admiration  of  every 
the  prosecutions  here,  I  sincerely  person  who  witnessed  theiti,  Td 
hope  that  the  prisoners  at  tlie  bar,  murder  a  single  man  is  dreadful,  as 
as  well  as  all  others  who  have  been  it  deprives  the  state  of  a  subject  | 
concerned  in  similar  proceedings,  bat,  joinins;  yourselves  to  the  ene- 
will  be  convinced,  that  that  country  my,  and  thereby  anticipatitig  th^ 
which  they  so  basely  deserted  is  death  of  numbers,  is  dreadtul  id 
not  unmindful  of  their  interests^  proportion  to  the  number  of  lives 
nor  mattenti  veto  the  calls  of  mercy  you  mtght  have  destroyed*  Hezt 
as  well  as  of  justice.  In  fine,  I  to  lifting  your  hand  against  your 
hope  this  lenity  may  i:K)t  be  mis-  sovereign,  your  crimes  could  no( 
placed,  and  that  we  may  not  be  have  assumed  a  blacker  dye.  By 
again  shocked  with  the  repetition  your  example  you  have  taught  th<^ 
of  such  ofiences,  tlie  existence  of  enemy  to  believe  that  they  will  reap 
which  is  destructive  to  the  safety,  in  our  service  fresh  aid,  thereby 
character,  and  honour  of  the  na-  inducing  them  to  press  harder,  and 
tion.'' — Mr.  Brougham,  counsel  for  find  in  the  British  navy  a  nursery 
the  prisoi)erSf  did  justice  to  the  for  their  seamen,  and  this  undc^ 
manner  in  which  these  prosecutions  the  eye  of  such  meritorious  ofiicers 
were  conducted,  and  complimented  as  captains  Lambert,  Curtis,  Wil« 
the  attorney-general  on  the  hu^  loughby,  and  Woollcombe;  the 
mane  filings  he  had  manifested  former  of  whom  apprized  you  of* 
throughout,  and  particularly  in  his  your  danger,  and  exhorted  you  not 
address. — ^The'  chief  baron  Macdo-  to  forget  your  duty.  Under  these 
nald  then  passed  sentence  to  the  circumstances,  it  now  only  remains 
following  effect:  <<  The  scene  pass-  for  me  to  pass  that  sentence  upon 
ing  here  is  one  which  I  least  ex-  you  that  the  law  dictated,  a  duty 
pected  preat  Britian  would  ever  which,  as  I  am  now  growing  old, 
see.  Scarce  a  session  of  parliament  I  did  hope  to  escape^  but  which, 
passes  that  we  do  not  find  the  con-  painful  as  it  is,  I  am  bound  to  per- 
due t  of  the  British  navy  spoken  of  form.  It  is,  that  you,  and  each 
in  terms  of  high  eulogium,  and  of  you,  be  taken  to  the  place  from 
thanks  voted  to  them  for  their  un-  whence  you  came,  and  thence  be 
paralleled  bravery.  Nay,  scarce  a  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of 
week  passes  that  our  public  papers  execution,  where  you  shall  be 
do  not  teem  with  some  new  in-  hanged  by  the  necks,  not  till  you 
stances  of  gallantry,  some  further  are  dead ;  that  you  be  severally 
laurels  reaped  by  our  naval  forces,  taken  down  while  yet  alive,  and 
How  unexpectedly,  then,  do  I  this  your  bowels  be  taken  out  and  burnt  ^ 
day  see  so  many  seamen  of  Great  before  your  faces ;  and  your  heads 
Britain  convicted  of  high  treason^  be  then  cut  off,  and  your  bodies 
of  having  deserted  their  king  and  cut  in  four  quarters,  to  be  at  the 
country,andof  having  entered  into  king's  disposal." — The  prisoners, 
the  service  of  the  enemy!     You  appeared  deeply  affected,  and^  falU  . 
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ing  on  (heir  knees,  implored  for 
mercy. 

The  correspondence  between  the 
prmce  regent,  the  duke  of  York, 
and  lords  Grey  and  Grenville, 
on  the  subject  of  forming  an  ex- 
tended administration,  is  of  much 
interest.  The  communication 
was  made  to  the  duke  of  York, 
who  was  authorized  to  inform 
lord  Grey.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  letter. 

THE   PRINCE  R£G£Nt's  LETTER  TO 
THE  DUKE  OF  YORK. 

My  dearest  brother,— As  the  re- 
ftrlctions  on  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  anthority  will  shortly  ex'pire, 
when  I  must  make  my  arrange- 
xnents  for  the  future  administration 
of  tfie  powers  with  which  I  am  in- 
vested, (  tliink  it  right  to  com* 
amnicate  to  you  those  sentiments 
which  I  was  withheld  from  express- 
ing at  an  earlier  period  of  the  ses« 
sion,  by  my  earnest  desire  that 
the  expected  motion  on  the  affairs 
of  Ireland  might  undergo  the  deli- 
berate discussion  of  parliament, 
anmixed  with  any  other  considera* 
tion.  I  think  it  hardly  necessary 
to  call  your  recollection  to  the  re* 
cent  circumstances  under  which  I 
assumed  the  authority  delegated  to 
me  by  parliament,  At  a  moment 
of  unexan)pl«d  difficulty  and  dan<* 
ger,  I  was  called  upon  to  make  a 
flection  of  persons  to  whom  I 
should  intrust  the  functions  of  the 
executive  government,  My  sense 
of  duty  to  our  royal  father  solely 
decided  that  choice;  and  every 
private  feeling  gave  way  to  con- 
siderations which  admitted  of  no 
doubt  or  hesitation.  I  trust  I  act- 
ed, in  that  respect^  as  the  genuine 
l^ejvesentative  of  the  august  person 
whose  functi(H)s  I  was  appointed 
to  discharge  ;  and  I. have  the  satis- 
(9tuon  ot  knowing  that  such  was 


the  opinion  of  persons  for  whose 
judgement  and  honourable  princi- 
ples I  entertained  the  highest  re- 
spect. In  various  instances,  as  you 
well  know,  where  the  law  of  the 
last  session  left  me  at  full  liberty, 
I  waved  any  personal  gratification, 
in  order  that  his  majesty  might  re- 
sume, on  his  restoracipn  to  healtlty 
every  power  and  prerogative  be- 
longing to  his  crown,  I  certainly 
am  the  last  person  in  the  kingdom 
to  whom  it  can  be  permitted  to 
despair  of  our  royal  father's  re- 
covery. A  new  acra  is  now  arrived, 
and  I  cannot  but  reflect  with  satis- 
faction on  the  events  which  have 
distinguished  the  short  period  of 
my  restricted  regency.  Instead  o^ 
suffering  in  the  loss  of  any  of  her 
possessions,  by  the  gigantic  force 
which  has  been  employed  against 
them.  Great  Britian  has  added 
most  important  acquisitions  to  her 
empire.  The  national  faith  has 
been  preserved  inviolate  to  our 
allies  ;  and  if  character  is  strength 
as  supplied  to  a  nation,  the  increased 
and  increasing  reputation  of  his 
majesty's  arms  will  show  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  continent  how  much 
they  may  still  achieve  when  ani- 
mated by  a  glorious  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  a  foreign  yoke.  In  the 
critical  situation  of  the  war  in  the 
peninsula,  I  shall  be  most  anxious 
to  avoid  any  measure  tliat  can  lead 
my  allies  to  suppose  that  I  mean  to 
depart  from  the  present  system. 
Perseverance  alone  can  achieve  the 
great  object  in  question ;  and  I 
cannot  withhold  my  approbation 
from  those  who  have  honourably 
distinguished  themselves  in  support 
of  it.  I  have  no  predilections  to 
indulge — no  resentments  to  gratify 
—no  objects  to  attain  but  such  as 
are  common  to  the  whole  ehipire. 
If  such  is  the  leading  principle  of 
xny  conduct,  (and  I  can  appeal  to 

thei 
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die  past  m  evidence  of 'what  the    quenccofthat  communication.  The 


publ 

lightened  nation.«<— Having  made  matters,  has,  in  the  concluding 
this  communication  of  my  senti-  paragraph,  condescended  to  inti- 
ments  in  this  new  and  extraordinary  mate  his  wish,  that  '^some  of  those 
crisis  of  our  affairs,  I  cannot  con-  persons  with  whom  the  early  habits 
elude  without  expressing  the  gratis  of  his  public  life  were  formed  would 
fication  I  should  feel,  if  some  of  strengthen  his  royal  highness's 
those  persons  with  whom  the  early  bands,  and  constitute  a  part  of  his 
habits  of  my  public  life  were  formed  government :"  and  his  royal  high- 
would  strengthen  my  hands,  and  -ness  is  pleased  to  add,  "drat  with 
constitute  a  part  of  my  government,  such  support,  aided  by  a  vigorous 
With  such  support,  and  aided  by  a  and  united  administration  formed 
vig(»x)us  and  united  administration  on  the  most  liberal*  basis,  he  would 
formed  on  the  most  liberal  basis,  I  look  with  additional  confidence  to 
shall  look  with  additional  confi-  a  prosperous  issue  of  the  most  ar- 
dence  to  a  prosperous  issue  of  the  duous  contest  in  whiqh  Great  Britain 
mostarduouscontest  in  which  Great  has  ever  bee  A  engaged."  On  the 
Britain  ever  was  engaged.  You  are  other  parts  of  his  royal  highness's 
authorized  to  communicate  these  letter  we  do  not  presume  to  oflFer 
sentiments  to  lord  Grey,  who,  I  any  observations  ;  but.  ia  the  ^on- 
have  no  doubt,  will  make  them  eluding  paragraph,  in  so  far  as  we 
known  to  lord  Grenville.— I  am  may  venture  to  suppose  ourselres 
always,  my  dearest  Frederick,  your  included  in  the  gracious  wish  which 
affectionate  brother,  it  expresses,  we  owe  it  in  obedience 
(Sighed)  George,  P.  B.  and  duty  to  his  royal  highness  to 
Carliott-iousff  Feb,  13,  1812.  explain  ourselves  with  frankness 
P.  S.  I  shall  send  a  copy  of  this  and  sincerity.  We  beg  leave  most 
letter  immediately  to  Mr.  PercevaL  earnestly  to  assure  his  royal  high- 
ness, that  no  sacrifices,  except  those 
RE?i,y  OF  j,0RDs  GREY  AMD  GREN-  ^^  houour  and  duty,  could  appear 

^^^^^'  to  us  too  great  to  be  made,  for  the 

February  15,  1812.  purpose  of  healing  the  divisions  of 

Sir, — ^Wc  beg  leave  most  humbly  our  country,  and  uniting  both  its 

to  express  to  your  royal  highness  government  and  its  people.     All 

our  dutiful  acknowledgements  for  personal  exclusion  we  entirely  dis* 

the    gracious  and    condescending  claim  :  we  rest  on  public  measures  ; 

manner  in  which  you  have  had  the  and  it  is  on  this  ground  alone  that 

goodness  to  communicate  to  us  the  we  must  express,  without  reserve^ 

letter  of  his  royal   highness  the  the  impossibility  of  our  uniting  with 

prince  regent,    on  the  subject  of  the  present  government.     Our  dif^ 

the  arrangements  to  be  now  made  ferences  of  opinion  arc  too  ixiaay 

for  the  future  administration  of  the  and  too  important  to  admit  of  siich 

public  affairs;    and  we  take  the  union.     His  royal  highness  wll), 

liberty  of  availing  ourselves  of  your  we  are  confident,  do  us  thejuttrce 

gracious  permission  to  address  to  to  remember,  that  we  have  already 

'our  royal  highness  in  this  form  twice  acted  on  this  impressiony  in 

M  has  occurred  to  us  in  c6n3e»  1809>  on  the  proposition  then  nti^ 
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tons  under  his  majesty's  authority;  highness  to  lay  before  his  royal 
and  last  year,  when  his  royal  high-  highness  the  prince  regent  the  eqpr 
ness  was  pleased  to  require  our  ad-  pression  of  our  humble  duty,  and 
vice,  respecting  the  formation  of  a  the  sincere  and  respectful  assurance 
new    government,'     The   reasons  of  our  earnest  wishes  for  whatever 
which  we  then  humbly  submitted  may  best  promote  the  ease,  honour, 
to  hi  on  are  strengthened  by  the  iq-  and  advantage,  of  his  royal  high- 
creasing  dangers  of  the  times ;  nor  ness's  government,  and  the  success 
has  there^  down  to  this  moment,  of  his  endeavours  for  the  public 
appeared  even  any  approximation  welfare.     We  have  the  honour  to 
towards  such  an  agreement  of  opir  be,  &c.                        Grey. 
nion  on  the  pubHc  interests,  as  can  -  Gr.envill9« 
alone  form  a  basis  for  the  honour-  To  his  royal  highness 
able  union  of    parties  previously  the  duke  of  York. 
.opposed  to  each  other.     Into  the  „^,  walsh's  fardom. 
details  of  these  difijsr^ces  we  are  ,__    ^ ,,     .      ,      ,            ,       ,  _ 
unwillipg  to  en^er  5  they  embrace  The  following  has  been  pnnted  bf 
almost  all  the  leading  features  of  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^se  of  commons: 
the  present  policy  of  th.e  empire.  The  lord  chief  baron  to  Mr,  secretary 
But  his  roy^l  highness  has,  himself,  Ryder ^  FtK  15,  1812. 
been  pleased  to  advert  to  the  late  Sir,-^I  have  the  honour  to  ac- 
deliberations  of  parliament  on  the  quaint  you,  for  fhe  information  of 
affairs  of  Ireland.  This  is  a  subject,  his  royal  highness  the  prince  regent, 
above  all  others,  important  in  it-  that  Benjamin 'Walsh  was  indicted 
$elf,  and  connected  witli  the  most  before  mc  at  the  last  sessions  holden 
pressing  dangers.     Far  from  con-  at  the  Old   Barley,    for  stealing 
purring  in  the  sentiments  which  his  from  sir  Thomas  Plomer  a  certain 
majesty^s  ministers  have,  on  that  order  for  the  payment  of  22,000/. 
occasion,  so  recently  expressed,  we  and  also  stealing  bank-notes  to  that 
entertain  opinions  directly  opposite;  amount.     The  facts  of  his  having 
yre  are  firmly  persuaded-  of  the  ne-  formed  the  design   of  converting 
f  essity.  of  a  total  change  in  the  prcr  this  money  to  \m  use,  and  of  actu- 
sent  system  of  government  in  that  ally  so  converting  niuch  the  greater 
country,  and  pr  the  immediate  re*  part  of  it,   were   proved  without 
peal  of  those  civij  disabilities  under  contradiction.     Biu  doubts  having 
which  so  large  a  portion  of  his  ma-  occurred  to  Mr.  justice  Le  Blanc 
jesty*s  subjects  still  labour  on  ac-  and  myself,  (Mr.  justice  Chambre 
count  of  their  religious  opinions,  being   absent   from  indisposition,) 
Xo  recommend  to  parliament  this  the    case    was    reserved,  for    the 
repeal  is  the  first  advice  which  it  judges  to  consider  whether  the  factJf 
would  be  cur  duty  to  offer  to  his  proved  amounted  to  the  crime  of 
joyal  higliness;  nor  could  we,  even  larceny.  The  arguments  of  counsel 
for  the  shortest  time,   make  our-  concluded  last  night  j  and  the  case 
selves  responsible  for  any  further  was  considered  by  ten  judges  pre- 
delay  in  the  proposal  of  a  measure,  sent  (two  being  confined  by  illness), 
without  which  we  could  entertain  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  facts 
.  ?iQ  hopes  of  rendering  ourselves  didnot,  in  estimation  of  law,  amount 
uscTuJ  to  his  royal  highness,  or  to  to  felony.      The  prisoner  having 
pur  country.     We  have  only  there-  been  convicted  of  that  offence,  I 
for^  further  to  beg    your    royal  am  humbly  to  recommend  him  as 

a  proper 
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^  proper  object  of  his  majesty's  par-  proposed  to  be  granted  to  him,  up* 

don.        I  am,  Bcc.  wards  of  jXXX)  were  already  in  the 

Ar.  Macdonald.  temporary  occupation  of  settlers, 

COURT  OF  king's  BENCH.  ^^^  ^^^  g^o^  o»  Cultivating  them 

SitUngs  before  lord  EUenborough  ^^  ^,  considerable  expense.     These 

and  a  special  jury.  J^^"^^^  concemng  that  they  were  at 

^.    -^.          n  least  enutled  to  a  right  of  preemp. 

Tie  King  v.  Br0m,n.  ^Jq^^  j^  preferencefto  a  stranger, 

15.  This  was  an  information  on  made   representations   to   govern- 

the  part  of   the  crown,    against  ment  on  the  subject  j  who  being  of 

colonel  Thomas  Brown,  charging  opinion  that  justice  was  on  tneir 

him  with  a  gross  fraud,  in  forging  side,  allowed  them  to  become  pur- 

a  variety  of  documents,  seemift^  to  chasers  of  their  different  possessions, 

be  sanctioned  by  the  subscriptions  at  an  estimated   value    of   about 

of  George  Harrison,   Esq.  and  of  60,000/.      As  a  compensation  to 

the  honourable  Cecil  Jenkinson  as  colonel  Brown,  however,  for  the 

if  they  had  passed   through   the  disappointment  sustained   by  him, 

secretary  of  state's  office  and  the  government  handed  over  to  him 

treasury  board,  with  intent  to  im-  30,000/.  being  more  than  the  one- 

pose  upon  sir  C.  Brisbane,  governor  half  of  the  sum  actually  received^ 

of  the  island  of  St.  Vincent's,  by  and  also  made  a  grant  in  his  favour 

inducing  him  to  cause  4',237  acres  of  the  proportion  of  the  6000  acres 

of  waste  land,  in  the  island  of  St.  which  continued  in  a  waste  stao^ 

Vincent's,  to  be  marked  off  as  a  amounting  to  nearly  3000  acres ; 

grant  to  colonel  Brown,  no  6uch  and  this  without  demanding  any 

erant  having  been  made,  or  even  consideration  whatever.     Colonel 

Uiought  of,  at  the  treasury  or  secre-  Brown  seemed  at  first  perfectly  sa* 

tary  of  state's  office.     It  appeared  tisfied  with  this  liberal  condact  to- 

that  in  1805  colonel  Brown,  who  wards  him;  but  very  soon  resolved, 

had  been  a  meritorious  officer  du*  by  the  present  fraud,  to  get  the  mo» 

ring  the  American  war,  represent-  ney,  and  also  the  additional  number 

ed  to  government  that  he  had  a  of  acres,  to  make  up  his  original 

gang  of  slaves  to  the  number  of  6000  acres.  With  this  view  he  pro- 

600  or  700  in  one  of  the  Bahama  cured  a  letter  to  be  written,  and  to 

islands,  whom  by  his  attention  and  be  signed  with  a  name  purporting 

kindness  he  had  so  much  improved  to  be  the  signature  of  George  Har* 

that  ihey  were  in   a  state  of   in-  rison,  esc),  assistant  secretary  to  the 

crease.    They  were  not,  however,  treasury ;  also  a  statement  of  the 

in  safety  where  they  then  were  j  distribution  of  colonel  Brown's  ori- 

and  colonel  Brown's  application  to  ginal  grant,  making  out  that  4dS(7 

government  was  for  a  grant  of  a  acres  are  still  due  to  him,  also  sanc« 

§ortion  of  the  waste  crown  land,  in  tioned  by  the  supposed  signature  of 

le  island  of  St.  Vincent's,  which  Mr.  Harrison ;  and  also  a  dociK 

he  should  undertake  to  cultivate  in  ment  purporting  to  be  signed  by 

a  particular  manner.     This  appli-  the  hon.  Cecil  Jenkinson,  addressed 

cation  was  favourably    received ;  to  sir  C.  Brisbane,  ordering  him  to 

and  it  was  agreed  that  a  grant  of  hand  over  to  colonel  J^town  the 

•ix  thousand  acres  should  be  made  waste  acres  of  crown  lands  to  make 

^f^  colonel  Brown.    It  appeared,  good  to  him  the   deficiency,    by 

ever,  that  of  the  6000  acres  so  assigning  to  him  4*257  acres  moxe, 

so 
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so  as  to  Tn«iT:e  up  his  onginal  6000  to  lead  the  jury  to  a  decision  where 
aci«s,  besides  allowing  for  deep  the  evidence  lay  in  a  doubtful  scale ; 
places,  ravines,  public  roads,  &c.  but  it  could  never  be  allowed  so  to 
These  documentis  were  transmicted  operate  as  to  outweigh  evidence 
in  an  envelop'^^  bearing;  the  treasury  altogether.  Here  .  the  defendant 
seali  to  sir  C.  Brisbane,  who  pro-  was  cleady  shoWn  to  have  superin- 
ceeded  to  act  upon  them ;  and  the  tended,  ordered,  and  paid  for  the 
fraud  might-  have  been  perfected,  documents  in  question.  ,  These  do- 
but  for  a  dispute  between  colonel  cuments  were  afterwards  found  at 
Brown's  agent  in  the  island  and  sir  St,  Vincent's  with  false  signatures 
C.  Brisbane,  -which  required  the  attached  to  them  ;  and  it  would  be 
latter  to  write  to  this  country  ;  in  for  the  jury  to  say,  the  defendant 
consequence  of  which  the  whole  having  been  superintending  the  fot- 
Was  detected.  mer  part  of  the  transaction,  if  they 

SirC  Brisbane  was  examined,  believed  him  to  have  been  also  con-' 

whq  proved  that  he  received  the  cenied  in  the  concluding  part  of  it. 

documents  in  question,  on  which  he  The  jury,  after  qonsinting  a  few 

proceeded  to  acr,  as  if  they  had  been  minutes,found  the  defendant  Guilty, 
i-eal  instructions  from  government. 

Mt.  Steele,  a  law  stationer,  and  ^^^^^^^  <^^  major-gen.  robert 

bis  apprentices  and  clerks,  proved  ^raufurd  at  ciuda^  rodrigo. 

that  the  bodies  of  the  papers  in  Lord  Wellington,  to  testify  his 

question  were  written  in  their  office,  high  sense  of  jnajor-general  Crau- 

in  Chancery-lane,  froHi  copies  fur-  fnrd's  great  and  distinguished  me- 

tiished  to  them  by  colonel  Brown ;  rits  and  services,  determined  thAt 

also  that  a  plan  of  the  property,  he  should  be  interred  in  the  breach 

\o  which  also  sir  C.  Brisbane  spoke,  which  he  had  so  ably  and  heroi- 

as  accompanying  the  other  docu-  cally  assaulted,  as  the  highest  ho- 

Ynents>  had  been  furnished  to  colonel  nour  he  could  confer  upon  him» 

Brown  through  Mr.  S:eele's  means.  l*he  light  division  assembled  be* 

Earl  Moira,  sir  Alured  Clark,  fore  the    St.    Francisco    convent, 

sir  J.  Stuart,  and  Charles  Shaw,  wl^ere  their  late  beloved  commander 

esq.  all  of  whom  had  known  colonel  lay,  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  45th 

Brown  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  of  January;  The  fifth  division  lined 

as  a  meritorious  and  highly  deserv-  the  road  from  thence  to  the  breach* 

ing  officer,  who  in  in  the  American  The   officers  of   the    brig-ade    of 

war  had  made  great  sacriJices,  and  guards,  of  the  cavalry,  and  of  the 

had  sufiered  much  on  account  of  3d,  4th,  and  5th  divisions,  w^th  lord 

his  loyalty,  gave  him  the  character  Wellington  and  the  whole  of  the 

of  being  an  officer  and  a  man  high-  head-quarters  at  their  head ;  ge^ 

ly  esteemed,  and  of  the  strictest  neral  Castanos^^  and  all  his  $l;aff; 

hoaottr  and  integrity,  marshal  Beresford,     and  all   the 

Lord  Ellenborough  said,  the  in-  Portuguese,  moved  in  the  mourn* 

foraiditioB  certainly  charged  the  de-  fal  procession, 

fcndant  with  a  high  and  foul  of-*  He  was  borne  to  his  place  of  rest 

feoee.     The  question  for -their  con-  on  the  shoulders  6f  the  brave  men 

sideration  was,  whether  that  charge  whom  he  had  led  to  victory.    Th« 

had  or  liad  not  been  madeout.  The  field  officers  of  the  light  division 

ofice'ami  effect  of  charaetcr  wtre  officiated  as  pall  bearers^  xnajor* 

.iai«4  <p)            sentral 
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general  •  Charles  Stewart  (adju-  olrtained  checks  and  bills  of  ex- 
tant-general^ was  chief  nionrncr,  ch-anc^e,  and  drew  it  oat  again* 
attended  by  capt.  Wm.  Campbell,  On  die  19th  Dec.  last  particnkrly, 
and  lieuts.  Wood  and  Shawe,  afdes-  the  prisoner  called  on  Mr.  Vale 
de-camp  to  ihcrr  late  glorious  com-  and  told  him  that  he  had  paid  200/* 
snander,  and  by  the  staiF  of  the  in  to  his  account,  and  producing 
light  division.  the  banker's  book,  Vale  there  ssuv 

The  ceremony  was  as  awful  asaf-  the  entry  of  that  sum  made*    The 

fecting,  as  sublime  as  possible,  and  prisoner  then  asked  him  to  su£fer 

well   calculated  to  inspire  feelings  nim    to  draw  upon  him   at  two 

of  the  most  exalted  nature ;  and  if  momhs  for  the  sum  in  qtfestton, 

any  other  seniiment  but  that  of  the  which  Mr.  V.  immediately  agreed 

most  poignant    grief  could  have  to ;  and  the  prisoned  having  drawn 

found    place  on    this    meLincholy  the  bill,  he  accepted  it.    On  the 

occasion,  it  wo.nld   certainly  have  19th  of  January  !tillowing  the  pri* 

been  envy  at  such  an  end,  so  wept,  soner  again  called  upon  ntm,  and 

The  breach  of  Ciudad  Kodrigo  brought  with  hinn  the  bill  of  ex^ 

is  the  monument  of  this  admirable  change  for  200/.,  for  which  he  beg- 

man,  bedewed  with  the  tears  and  gcd  him  to  give  him  a  check  for 

decked  wiih  the  praises  and  bless-  iVQi.  and  another  bill  for  another 

ingsof  the  whole  army.  KX)/. ;  to  which  Mr.  V.  also  acce- 

OLD  BATLET.                   •  dcd,  and  (he  pHsooer  departed.  Go 

21.  George  Hammond  was  in-  tlie  same  day  the  prisoner,  having 

.dieted  for  having  sf^len  two  50/.  access  to  the  cash*dniwer,  took  out 

bank  of  England  notes  in  the  dwell-  tlie  two  fifty  pound  notes  charged 

ing-house  of  Messrs.    Birch  and  in  the  indictment,  and  entered  in  the 

Chambers,  of  Bond-street,  on  the  waste  book  the  check  of  Mr.  Vale, 

11th  of  January  last.  as  paid  to  a  man.      llie  led^r  of 

Mr.  Bolland  stated  the  case  to  the  prosecutors-  was  of  such  a  na» 

the  jury,  from  which  it  appeared  ture,  that  if  any  mistakes  occurred 

that  the  prisoner,  at  the  time  of  in  the  entries   they  could  not  be 

committing  the  offence  with  which  dibcovered  until  the  end  of  the  year» 

he  stood  charged,  was  fourth  clerk  when  the  general  accounts  of  the 

to  the  prosecutors.    These  gentle-  firm  were,  balanced.    And  at  the 

men  kept  their  accounts  by  means  end  of  the^ear  1811,  on  the  ate* 

of  a  waste  book,  a  cash  book,  and  counts  being  wound  np>  it  was  dts* 

a  levlger,  which  latter  book  con.  covered  that  there  was  a  deficiency 

tained  the  general  accounts  of  the  m  the  cash  account  of  nearly  20OO/» 

concern.    Amongst  other  persons  This  circumstance  having  excited 

who  kept  cash  at  Messrs.  Birch  and  much  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the 

Chambers*  was  a  gentleman  named  prosecutors,  they  resolved  t<^  have 

Vale,  with  whom  the  prisoner  was  the  whole  accounts  of  the  concern 

intimately  acquainted,  and  in  con-  minutely  examined.    The  result  of 

sequence  of  die  confidence  which .  which  examination  was,  that  the 

subsisted  between  them,  Mr.  Vale  cause  of  the  defalcation  was  traced 

had  been  induced  at  various  limes  to  tlie  account  of  Mr.  Vale,  where^ 

to  suffer  the  prisoner  to  make  use  from  the  entries  in  the  ledger^  it 

of  his  account  and  to  pay  money  in  appeared  .that  sundry  snrns^  and 

h\i  aame»  for  which  he  afterwards  amongst  otheis  one  for200^  on  the 

i9th 
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l9th  December,  bad  been  paid  in^  a  more  solemn  deliberation*    Mr. 

wbicb  did  not  appear,  as  they  ne»  justice  Bailey  then  called  npon  the 

cessarily  would,    bad    they  been  jury  to  decide   first,  whether  th^ 

paid,  in  the  waste  book  ana  cash*  prisoner  had  taken  die  money  froni 

Dock.    This  led  to  furtlier  tnvesci-  die  till ;  and  next,  whether,  when 

gatioa  (  and  it  was  finally  discover-  he  made  the  entry  in  the  ledger,  he 

ed  that  these  entries  had  been  made  had  the  fraadulent  procuration  of 

by  the  prisoner ;  and  as  they  re*  the  two  notes  in  view, 

gularly  appeared  in  Mr«  Vale's  ac*  The  jury  found-**'  That    the 

count,  they  weie  not  discovered  prisoner  had  taken  the  notes  fron^ 

imtil   the   investigadon    described  die  dll,  and  at  the  time  of  making 

'  took  place»-*o-The  prisoner  then  ab-  the  entry  in  the  ledger  did  it  with  a 

Konded,  but  ii^as  uken  at  Hythe,  fraudulent  intendon."'— *  Phey  how. 

inth  one  of  the  notes  which  he  had  ever  observed,  that  they  conceived 

taken  from  the  dll,   in  exchange  the  prisoner  had  a  right  to  take  the 

for  Mr.  Vale's  check,  in  his  pocket }  two  50/.  notes  upon  die  iaith  of  Mr* 

when  he  expressed  the  consciousness  Vale's  check, 

ef  his  error.  Mr.  BoUand  observed,  %#  a  n  nxj 

that  Mr.  Vale  had  been  as  much  MARCH*   . 

the  dupe  of  the  prisoner  as  the  pro*  9.  In  the  court    of  session  at 

sectttors^  and  was  not  in  the  slightest  Edinburgh^  a  cause  was  tried  of 

degree  privy  to  his  misconduct"-*  considerable  importance  to  literary 

an3  concluded  by  expressing  his  property,  in  the  case,  Cadcll  and 

eonfidence,  that  the  jury,  consider**  Davies    versus     Robertson.— Mr. 

mg  the  whole   facts  of  the  case,  Creech  bought  the    copyright  of 

however  painful  it  might  be,  would  Bums's  proems,  which  were  Rrst 

ind   the  prisoner    Guilty   of  the  published  in  1786;  and  as  Burnsdied 

eapitsJ  chitfge,  m  l7U6f  the  copyright,  of  course^ 

Tlie  tacts  having  been  proved  in  expired  in  14  years  from  the  date 

eridence,  of  their  first  publication     In  179S« 

Mr.  Alley  and  Mr.  Laws  con«  a  new  edition  was  published,  with 

tended,  that  the  crime  imputable  some  arididonal  poems,  which  had 

tt>  the  prisoner  was   not    that  of  never  before  appeared.  These  lastf 

frlonyi  nor  coold  tt  be  held  that-  however,  were    not     entered    in 

the  prosecutors  had  any  pretence  Sudoners'  HaiL   In  1800,  another 

lor  the  present  prosecudon,  inas-  edition  of  Burns's  works  was  pub* 

Biuch  as  the  prisoner  took  the  notes  lished  by  Creech   of   Edinburgh^ 

oh  die  Iaith  of  Mr.  Vale's  cheeky  and  Cadell  and  Davies,  London, 

%hi€h  was  a  sufiicient  security  to  with  a  life  of  the  author  prenxedf 

Ife^srs.  Birch  and  Chambers,    as  by  Dr<  Currie.     This  edition  in- 

^Aey  had    good   ground   for    an  eluded  the  additional  poems,  first 

acdon  against  Mr.  Vale,  for  the  published    in     179S,  but  was  noc 

mtcow^rf  of  the  amount.    If  any  entered  in  Stadotters'  Hall.     la 

•time  was  committed  by  the  pri-  lb02,  when  the  exclusive  privilege 

soner,  it  was  that  of  fraud  on  Mr.  had  expired,  J.  Robertson*   b^oc- 

Tale.  seller,  at  Edinburgh,  publi  hed  a 

The  kttned  judge  on  the  bench  small  edition  of  the  poems  of  Brnns^ 

l|iought  It  was  a  point  of  such  diffi«  in  which  he  included  some  of  tnose 

0akj  ibift  di?y  would  leserre  it  for  new  poems  by  the  author  in  1793 1 

(D  2y  upoa 
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upon  which,  Cadell   and  Davies,  the  said  cause  he  remitted  back  to 

and  Creech,  applied  by  bill  of  sus-  the  court  of  session  in  Scotland,  to 

pension  for  an  interdict,  and  gt  the  review  the  interlocutots  complained 

came  time  raised  an  action  against  of,  and  further  to  do  therein  what 

Robertson,    concluding,  not    for  may  bemeet."''-*InTirtueof  which 

pimAUsy  but  for  damagis^  on    ac»  judgement,  the  pursuers  presented 

count  ot  the  infringement  on  their  a  petition  to  the  court  of  aessibn, 

property,  by  publishing  these  ad-»  praying  their  lordships  to  review 

ditional  poems,  the    copyright  of  the  bemre  recited  interlocutors,  and 

which  had  not  yet  become   free*  to  do  as  should  seem  meet.    The 

The  bill  of  suspension  and  interdict  court,  in  applying  the  prtnciplea 

was  passed,  and  conjoined  with  the  laid  down  in  the  judgement  of  the 

action  of  damans.     This  action  house  of    lords  (Jan.  24,  1812)g 

the  court  of  session  decided  HGth  altered  their  former  interlocntors> 

May  1801},  by  recalling  the  mter-  (bund  damages  due,  and  remitted 

diets,  sustamine  the  defences  against  the  case  to  the  lord  ordinary,  to 

the  action  of  damages,  and  assoil*  ascertain  the    qaantunL-*-It  may* 

zieing  the  defender ;  to  which  in-  •  now,  therefore,r  be  held  as  a  law  iiv 

terlocutor,   on     its     bein^    again  Scotland,  as  it  has  long  beea  in 

brought  under  their  consideration,  England,   that    authors  or   their 

they  adhered*    The  pursuers  com-  assignees  have  a  statutory  right  to 

plained  against  these  judgements  their  literary  property  for  14  or 

to  the  house  of  lords,  when  it  was  28  years,  as  the  case  may  be,  winch 

decided  (16th    July,  1811),  that  entitles  them  to  prosecute  for  da- 

**  Although  no  person  trenching  on  mages  at  commonJaw  all  who  may 

literary  property  is  liable  to  any  of  violate  that    rieht,   though  thdr 

the  peitialties  or  forfeitures  thereby  works  may  not  nave  been  entered 

enacted,  unless    the  title  to    the  in  Statimiers'  Hall}  such  entries^ 

copies  of  such  books  shall,  before  being  only  necessary  to  entitle  them 

publication,  be    entered     in    the  to  recover  the  statutory  penalties* 

register  book  of  the  company  of  3.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Bath 

stationers,  as  by  the  said  act   is  coach  early  this  morning  at  Chip^ 

directed;  yet,  Uiat  the  persons  to  penham,    two    ouuide  passengers 

whom  the  sol^  liberty  of  printing  ^were  discovered  to  be  dead,  and 

books  is  thereby  given  for  the  term  another,  a  soldier,  had  but   faint 

or  terms  therein  mentioned  have,  signs  of  animation  left,  and  died 

by  the  said  statute,  a  right  vested  the   following  morning.    Dunnfi^ 

in  them,  entitling  them  to  maintain  the  whole  of  the  night  it  had  raincnL 

a  suit  for   damages  in  case  of  a  incessantly ;  and  to  the  cold,  added 

violation  of  such  ri^ht,  and  also  to  the  drenched  state  of  their  clothes* 

entitling  them  to  maintain  a  suit  in  the  fatal  catastrophe  is  to  be  at* 

order  to  prevent  the  violation  there-  tributed. 

of,  by  interdictf  for  the  term*  or  4*.  Harriet  Magnes,  alias  Furloi^^ 

terms  for  which  the  statute  hath  alias  Voice,  was  tri^  at  Winches^ 

given  them  such  sole  liberties,  al-  ter  for  an  assault  on  Thomas  Dd- 

Uiough  there  shall  not  have  been  low,  the  in&nt  son  of  James ,  and 

such  entry  made  before  publication,  Rebecca  DeUow  (London),  on  tbe 

as  afoi¥sasd^  and  it  is  hereby  or*  lith  of  November  last,  and  im* 

dered}  that   with  this  dedaration  prisoning  him  for  the  space.cf  d&ht 

weMS» 
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vireeks*.  A  second  count  in  the 
indictment  charged  the  assault  to 
have  been  committed  on  the  28th 
Decen^ber  at  Alverstoke  in  Hamp- 
shirey  and  the  imprisonment  to 
have  been  for  12  hours.  She  was 
acquitted  by  the  direction  of  jud^e 
Graham  9  on  the  ground  that  tne 
assault,  if  any,  was  committed  in 
London;  and  he  could  not  con- 
sider any  thing  done  subsequently 
as  amounting  to  an  assault.  She 
was  again  triedi  on  the  7th,  for 
felsely  imprisoning  Thomas  Del« 
low,  detaining  him,  and  cutting  off 
hb  hair,  without  the  consent  of  his 
parents.   The  jury  found  her  Not 

guilty;  evidence  having  been  given, 
tat  her  husband,  Richard  Magnes, 
was  present  during  the  time  the 
little  boy  was  detamed  by  ^er  at 
Alverstoke.— -No  evidence  having 
been  produced  in  the  course  ok 
diese  trials  to  prove  whether  Mrs» 
Maenes  was  the  person  who  zc^ 
tuafiy  took  Thomas  Dellow  from 
St.  Martin's  lane^  Upper  Thamesn 
street,  or  whether  she  received  him 
from  some  other  person,  this  a£^tr 
may  perhaps  remain  a  mystery  for 
years  to  come,  like  that  of  Elizabeth 
Canning  and  Mary  Squires.— ^—H. 
Magnes  was  also  tried  on  the  5th 
fi>rhayingroarrfed»««i»Furlong,she 
being  already  married  to  Richard 
Mzgnes,  The  evidence  not  being 
snmciently  strong  as  to  the  identity 
ef  H.  MagneSy  she  was  acquitted 
also  of  this  charge. 

5.  Several  dead  bodies  were 
found  on  the  north  shore,  near 
Liverpool,  supposed  to  have  come 
from  some  vessel  wrecked  during 
the  severe  gales  of  the  preceding 
mAu  By  the  inscription  on  part 
oT  the  stem  of  a  vessel  which  has 
been  found,  she  appears  to  have 
been  the  Fly  packet,  from  Newry 
to  Liverpool. 


6.  In  the  court  of  king*s  bench* 
this  day,  D.  I.  Eaton,  of  Ave- 
Marig-lane,  bookseller,  was  found 
guilty  of  publishing  a  pamphlet 
forming  the  third  part  of  Paine's 
*<  Age  of  Reason.''  Immedintely 
after  his  conviction,  the  defendant 
was  committed  to  Newgate,  Lord 
EUenborough  observed,that  a  more 
wicked,  blasphemous,  or  libellous 
publication  had  never  come  under 
nis  cognizance. 

HERTFORD  ASSIZES. 

7.  The  rev.  Samuel  Hombuckle, 
the  parson  of  Watton,  in  this 
county,  was  capitally  indicted  un^ 
der  lord  Ellenborough's  act,  on  a 
charge  of  administering  calomel  to 
Sarah  Weeks,  his  maid  servant,  in 
October  1808,  with  intentto  pro- 
cure abortion,  she  being  then  quick 
with  child. 

The  rev.  gentleman  against 
whom  the  charge  was  made,  nolds 
the  living  of  Watton,  which  is  of 
considerable  value,andis  considered 
a  person  of  excellent  character  and 
great  respectability. 

Mr.  Pooley  led  the  prosecution, 
and  Mr.  Alley  was  brought  down 
specially  to  assist  in  the  conduct  of 
it.     It  was  carried  on  at  the  insti- 

fatton  of  the  parish  officers,  and 
y  some  other  Individuals. 
The  first  witness  called  veas  Mr. 
Taylor,  a  medical  gentleman  at 
Watton,  He  stated,  that  in  Octo- 
ber 1808  (the  16th or  17th)  he  was 
sent  for  to  see  Sarah  Weeks,  Mrs. 
Hombuckle's  maid  servant.  He 
saw  Mr.  H.,  who  told  him  that 
Sarah  Weeks  had  had  ^iit ;  that 
she  was  in  a  dropsy,  and  he  ap« 

Erehended  the  water  bad  flown  to 
er  head.  ^  He  replied.  Fob !  it 
was  no  such  thing.  He  went  up 
stairs  to  examine  her,  and  found  her 
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lying  in  b^d«— She  waa  pregnant,  tears.    Mr.  Taylor  was  sent  for# 

ar.d  had  lab  *ur  pains  upon  her.  and  he  attended  several  days,  and 

lier  mouih  and  tongue  wtvfi  also  she  was  delivered  of  a  child,  which 

very  much  swelled,  s^nd  he  detailed  was  dead.     Mr.  H.  sent  her  to  die 

the  symptoms  which  ensued   for  clerk  with  faalf-a-crowny  to  desire 

seireiiil  days ;  the  result  of  which  him  to  bury    the    child  directly. 

wa3,  <.hat  the  j^irl  was  in  a  deep  The*  child  was    buried  at    dusk, 

salivation»     He  told  Mr.   H.  that  After  the  girl  recovered*  she  wai 

die  report  of  the    neighbourhood  sent  to  her  father's,  where  she  re» 

WHS,  that  he  was  the  father  of  the  loained  for    some  time ;  and   the 

child,  and  if  the    gir)    died,  he  witness  deposed,  that  she  was  sent 

would  be  in  an  awkward  situation^  by  Mr.  H.  several  times  to  feicl|> 

Mi*  H.  burst  into  tears.   Mr.  I'y^^  ^^'  ^  ^^'  parsonage,  and  related 

was  called  in,  and  the  f(irl  recover-  a  number  of  messages  Which  it  if 

ed.      Mr.  H.    told  h^im  that  he  hardly  credible    any  man  in   bis 

thought  the  girl  had  been  dropsical,  senses  would  have  sent ;  such  as  to 

an4  he  hud  given  her  some  oxymel  inquire  of  her  fi?om   Mr.  H.  wh&( 

of  scjuills,  and    showed  him  the  ther  she  felt  herielfwtth  child  again  I 

phtal  with  some    remaining;  but  not  to  be  persuaded  to  say  who 

oe  was  of  opinion  that  a  large  dose  was  the  father  of  the  last,  &c.  fcc. 
of  mercury  had  been  administered        Up^n  the  cioss-examination  of 

in  some  sb^pe  or  other.  this  witness,  it  appeared,  that  she 

On  the  cross-examination  of  this  left  Mr.  H.'s  service  in  the  month 

gendeman  ^y  the  common  serjeant,  of  Match  following ;  that  there  had 

It  appeared  that  Mr.  H.  and  him-  been    a    serious   quarrel  between 

self  had  formerly  been    intimate,  them,  as  Mr.  H.  had  accused  her 

but  that  they  had  since  that  time  of  incontinence,   and    reproached 

been  at  open  variance  i  and  sub-  her  with  bringingjip  her  daughter 

sequent  to  this  transaction  in  1808,  in  loose  habits;  that  her  husband 

Mr.   H.  had  prosecuted  this  wit-  had  sued  Mr.  H.  on'the  accoimts 

nesss  on  a  special  sta*  ute|  and  made  between  them,  and  had  also  threat* 

him  pay  a  fine  of  2(7.  ened  him  with  an  action  for  de» 

The  next  witness  was  Mrs.  Vigis,  faming  his  character, 
whose  hu'iband  lived  servant  at  Mr.        The  husband  was  neft, called— 

H.M  farm«yard.    She  stated,  that  he  spoke  in  confirmation  of  some 

one  day  about  the  latter  end  of  parts  of  his  wife's  testimony;  and 

OctcbcT,  1808,  Mr.  H.  came  from  on  cross-examination  admined  he 

the  parsDn^e,  which  was  near  to  was  \t\  hostility  with  the  prisoner, 
their   house,    and    begged  her  to        The]  earned  judge  here  s|ddressed 

come  upf  for  Sara)i  Weeks  was  in  himself  to  the  counsel  for  the  pro* 

afit*    Sarah  Weeks,  as  she  under-  secution,  and  observed,  that  if  the 

stood,  had  lived  with  Mr.  H.  about  prisoner  were  convicted  of  the  crime 

seven   or  <  eight  years.     When  she  laid  to  his  charge,  he  certaisdy  must 

got  tp  the  house,  they  found  the  le^ve  him  for  execution.     It  wae 

^irl  insensible    on  the  floor  in  a  therefore  most  important  that  tfae 

closet.    They  got   her    up,    and  feet  should  be  proved  by  clear  and 

carried  her  to  bed  ;  her  ton|j^ue  was  unsuspected  testimony.  The  charge 

very  much  swelled,  h^ging  out  was  a  very  stale  one,  as  it  was 

pi    her  mouth,   and    her    teeth  above  three  years  old,  and  no  re^u 

f  lencfsBd:  upon  it.    Mr*  H.  died  son  assigned  why  It  was  not -befoi^ 
•  inquire^l 
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inquired  into.  The  witnesses  al- 
ready  produced,  it  was  clear,  acted 
from  other  impressions  than  the 
<iesire  of  justice,  and  he  had  care- 
fully read  the  deposition  of  Sarah 
Weeks  herself,  who  was  most  con- 
versant with  the  transaction  ;  and  if 
she  detailed  in  evidence  what  she 
there  stated,  it  clearly  acquitted 
the  piisoner,  for  she  denied  tha:  the 
prisoner  had  ever  ad  ministered  any 
medicine  to  her^  or  ih.it  he  was  the 
father  of  the  child.  Now,  ought 
they  not,  at  least,  if  they  thought 
they  could  hring  the  fact  home  to 
the  prisoner,  to  do  it  by  witnesses 
ag:iinst  whom  no  imputation  of 
.malice  could  be  urged  ? 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
admitted  that  they  could  not  make 
the  case  stronger.  The  jury  there- 
fore found  the  prisoner  Not  Guilty. 
—The  assizes  finished. 

12.  At  Ely  assizes,  Michael 
Whiting,  ashopkeeperatDownham, 
and  a  methodist  preacher,  was  capi- 
tally convicted  on  a  charge  of 
administering  poison  to  Geo.  and 
Jos.  l.angman,  his  brothers-in-law, 
who  were  under  age.  He  had 
supplied  them  with  flour,  in  which 
he  had  mixed  poisonous  ingredients ; 
and  a  pudding  was  made  of  it,  of 
which  the  brotners  partook.  They 
were  immediately  seized  with 
violent  vomitings :  the  elder  brother 
soon  recovered/out  ihe  younger  re- 
mained for  some  duys  in  a  pre- 
carious state.  The  remnants  ol  the 
puddings,  on  being  analysed,  were 
found  to  contain  corrosive  subli- 
mate of  mercury . — Before  his  execu- 
tion, the  prisoner  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  his  sentence*— By  the 
death  of  the  two  brothers,  their 
younger  sister  and  the  prisoner's 
wife  would  have  become  entitled  to 
the  father's  estate. 

13.  At  Cambridge  assizes,  Dan. 
Dawson  was  indicted  tor  poisoning 


a  colt  on  the  Newmarket  course  in 
April  1811.     By  the  testimony  of 
Cecil    Bishop,  who    had    been    a 
shopman  to  a  chemist  and  druggisu 
it  appeared,  that  he  had,   on  the 
prisoner's    application,    prescribed 
a  solution  of  arsenic  as  a  means  of 
sickening  a  horse  without   killing 
him ;  and  on  its  being  put  into  a 
trough  at  Doncaster,   two  brood 
mares  were  killed.    They  failed  in 
an  attempt  tit  Brighton  in  1809, 
but    succeeded  at   Newmarket  in 
181 1,  where,  in  conjunction   with 
a  man  named  Triste,  the  witness 
had  been  employed  by  the  prisojier 
to  infuse  poison  into  the  troughs. 
The  arsenic  wa«  infused  by  means 
of  a  syringe,    the'   troughs   being 
covered  and  locked.    After  having 
watered  the  horses   on  t)ie  1st  of 
May,  they  were  taken    ill  in  the 
stables;  and  the  four  which  died 
may    be    estimated,     considering 
their  own  value  and  their  engage- 
ments, at  12,000/.    While  Dawson 
was  in  London,  Bishop  was  bu!»7 
in  keeping  arsenic  in  the  trough. 
The  fact  of  poisoning  was  proved 
by  Mr.   Prince ;  and  another  wit- 
ness deposed  that  he  had  been  ap- 
plied to  by  the  prisoner  to  act  as 
agent.     The  judge   directed    the 
acquittal  of  the  prisoner,  on   the 
ground  that  he  had  been  indicted 
as  a  principal,  instead  of  an  ac- 
cessary before  the  fact,  which,  in 
point  of  law,  could  not  be  main- 
tained.— The  prisoner  was,  however, 
detained  on  a  charge  of  poisoning 
race-horses  in  1809.^ 

16,  A  powder-mill  blew  up  at 
Hounslow,  and  four  men  w^ere 
killed.  One  person  had  a  very 
narrow  escape,  hav»ni>;  just  qniited 
the  corning-mill  when  the  accident 
happened. 

This  njornin^  was  s^en  at  Car- 
lisle the  b(.*autitul  phaepon'ienon  of 
two  parhelia,  or  mock  sm\s,  in  th^ 

(D4J  •       heavens* 
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heavens.  They  were  first  observed  t)oncaster,  the  present    plaintifi, 

about  ten  o'clock,  and  appeared  of  from  whom  they  received    them, 

yariable     brightness     until     near  They  came    into    the    hands    of 

twelve.  Messrs.   Yarborough  and    Co,  in 

17.  St.   Patrick's  day.    A  riot  the  following  way.    puring    the 

took  place  at  Portsmouth  between  week  of  the  races,  a  person  called 

the  North  Cork  militia,  stationed  at  at  the  house  'of  the  plaintiffs  and 

Gosport,    and    some     watermen,  requested  some  of  their  small  notes 

who  insulted  the  soldiers,  and  at-  for  one  of  the  bank  of  Engta&d 

tempted  to  pluck  the    shamrocks  notes  for   which   this   action  was 

from    their     hats.      The   utipost  brought,  and  signed  the  name  of 

alarm  prevailed  ;  all  the  shop^  were  captain  Johnson  at  the  back  of  it. 

shut  up,  and  an  English  regiment.  This  note  could  be  identified  ;  and 

quartered    in    the    barracks,  was  as  the  other  two  notes  for   100/. 

ordered  out  to  quell  the  disturbance,  were  received  from  the  plaintiffs  ifi 

whfch  with  difficulty  they  accom-  the  same  wecl^  it  was  presumed 

plished,  but  not  till  one  boy  was  that  they    ^were    received  under 

killed,  and  about  2q  men  s^nd  a  similar    circumstances,    excepting^ 

fyij  wounded ;  some  of  them  daur  that  no  name  vnks  xequircd.  Messrs* 

gerously.  Yarborough,  therefore,  being  inno- 
cent holders  for  a  vitluable  con« 

VARBOR0UGHANDCQ.v.THEBA!fJS  sldcration,  brougjht  this  actiott  to 

OF  ENGLAND.  Tccover  the uotcs  in  q««siion. 

17.  The  plaintiffs  are  bankers  at  Chas.  Tewtell,  clerk  to  the  plam- 

Doncaster,  and  brought  this  action  tiffs^  proyed  the  receipt  of  oTie  of 

of  ^over  to  recover  from  the  de-  the  note^  from  a  man  calling  htm- 

fendants  three  no^es  of  100/.  each,  self  captain  Johnson.   It  frequently 

the  payment  of  which  had  been  happened  during  the  race  week  that 

stopped.  persons  came  mto  their  shop  with 

The  attorney-general  stated,  that  Urge  notes,  for  which  they  obtained 

Mr.  Sydney,  an  attorney,  (th^  real  change,  without  any  inquiry,   or 

defendant  in  this  action,  who  had  any  entry  being  made  in  the  boolcs 

indemnified  the  bank  of  England,)  pf  the  notes  received  or  given., 

on  the  2d  of  June  was  walking  Chas.  Hamilton,  a  derk  hi  the 

along  Fleet-market,    (whether  he  house  of  Messrs.  Gosling,  deposedi^ 

put  hhns^lf  into  bad,  or  bad  com-  that  flie  other  two  notes  of  )0(V. 

pany  was  thrust  upon  him.  was  not  each  were  received  at  the  same 

of  much  consequence,)  when  his  time  >^'ith  that  signed  by  captain 

pocket  was  picked'  of  five  bank  of  Johnson,  from  the  plaintiff. 

England  notes    for  one  hvindred  Mr.  Oarrow,  on  behalf  of  the 

pounds  each.    He  took  tlie  neces-  defendants,  adpriittcd  that  no  crimi- 

sary  steps,  to  advertise  rewards  and  nality  could  attach  to  any  of  the 

stop  the     payment,   but    without  parties  before  the  court,  although 

success,  until  some  time  afterwards,  it  was  clear  that  a  felony  had  been 

three  of  the  Rtc  notes  (those  now  committed,  by  which  his  real  client 

in  question)  were  sent  to  the  bank  (Mr.   Sydney)  had  been  deprived 

from  the  house  of  Messrs.  Gosling  of   his    property.      If,  however, 

and  Co.—Payment  was  of  course  there  were  no  guilt,  he  thou^t» 

refused,  and  Messrs.  Gosling  and  and  he  trusted  the  jury  would  coi^ 

Co»  vrxple  to  their  correspondents  nX  cur  vdth  him,  that  a  very  iifiproper 
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aegligenee  bad  been  shown  by  the  manufactory  has  a  daughter,  who 

plaintiffs  in  the  conduct  of  their  superintends  the  department  pei- 

DU&iness.     Had  they  employed  the  formed  by  women,  and  skeps  m  a 

caution  they  were  for  the  sake  of  room  adjoining.  She  was  awakened 

the  public  bound  to  use  (particularly  by  a  noise;  when,  slipping  on  a 

during  a  week  when,  perhaps,  all  great  coat  that  lay  in  her  room, 

the  sharpers  of  the  three  kingdoms  stie  ran  to  her  father's  chamber, 

iivere    crowded    upon    the    race*  who  not  being  dressed  with  suffi- 

rourse),  Mr.  Sydney  might  have  cient  speed,  she  snatched  up  a  large 

been  able  to  trace  the  progress  of  hammer,  and  went    alone  in  the 

these  large  notes,  so  as  to  bring  the  dark  into  the  manufactory,  where 

criminal  who  had  robbed  him  in  she  perceived  Bunton  taking  away 

Fleet-market  to  conviction.     The  the  twist  cotton    from  the  loom, 

case,   therefore,   came   simply    to.  She  iitstantly  struck  him  on  the 

this  issue— Who  was  to  bear  the  back  of  the  head  with  the  hammer, 

loss,  the  Doncaster  bank  or   Mr.  and  on  his  turning  about  repeated 

'  Sydney  ?     In  the  decision  of  this  the  blow  upon  his  forehead  with 

point  the  jury  must  decide  by  the  such  effect,  as  to  brin?him  to  the 

comparative  innocence  of  the  two  ground  covered  with  blood,     Ap« 

parties,  because  the  burden  ought  prehending  he  might  have  accom- 

to  be  ^  borne  by  the  most  guilty,  plices,  slie  shrieked,  which  brought 

The  fact  was,  that    Mr.  Sydney  ner  father  to  her  assistance,  and 

was  in  no  respect  blameable,  having  they  secured  the  robber. 
been  hastled  in  Fleet-market,   on 

returning  with  a  servant  from  pur^  execution. 

chasing  provisions  for  his  family.  18.  Yesterday  myningWm.Cun- 

The  plaintiffs,  on  the  contrary,  dell  and  John  Smith,  convicted  of 

kad  been  almost    criminally  neg-  high  treason  in  the  Isle  of  France, 

ligent  of  their  duty,  and  ought  to  were  executed,  pursuance  to    the 

be  the  sufferers.      After  proving  sentence   of  the    law,  at    Horse« 

the  possession  and  loss  of  the  notes  monger-lane.     After  their  bodies 

by  Mr.  Sydney,  he  should  feel  that  had  been  suspended  the  usual  time, 

he  was  entitled  to  the  verdict.  they  were  beheaded,  ^nd  their  re« 

The  testimony  was  then  adduced  I  mams  consigned  to  their -friends 

but  although  die  payment  of  the  for  interment,     The   melancholy 

notes  in  Question  to  Mr.  Sydney  scene  commenced  at  eight  o'clock, 

was  established,  yet   the  witness  The  unfortunate  young  men  had 

failed  in  making  out  the  loss,  in  a^  been  conducted  from  their  cells  to 

much  as  they  only  proved  a  de-  the  chapel,  where  they  remained 

claration  by  Mr.  Sydney  that  his  some  time,  and  were  then  drawn 

pocket  had  been  picked,  and  not;  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  ofexecu- 

fhe  fact.  A  verdict  was  accordingly  tion,   attended   by   a    clergyman, 

found  for  the  plaintiffs,  300/.  with  whom  they  fervently  engaged 

FEMALE  HEROISM.  in  prayer.      They  seemed  to  be 

A  man  named  John  Bunton  was  fully  sensible  of  their  guilt,   and 

lately  committed  to  the  city  gaol  conducted  themselves  widi  becom- 

at  Norwich,  for  burglariously  en-  ing    fortitude.    The    executioner, 

tennfi;the  premises  of  Messrs.  Aggs  when  he  held  up  the  head  of  each 

in    me  night,   and  stealing  some  of  these  uidiappy  men,  exclaimed, 

|wi^  cotton.  The  conductor  of  the  ^  Sehdd  the  head  of  a  tntttor  !*' 

and 
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and  as  no  lach  melancholf  ev«nt  earl  of  life.     By  bis  wife*  vrh6 

had  been  witnessed    for  a   long  was  burnt. to  death,  he  had  four 

period,  it  made  an  awful  impression  children ;  three  of  whom  died  pre* 

on  the  vast  multitude  of  spectators  maturely,  and  the  other  fell  by  her 

who  attended.  own  hands* 

An  extent  was  issued  against  tlie 
^statc  of  Mr.    Chtnnery,   a  chief 

clerk   of  the   treasury,  who   has       «,    u     ,   .    .  •  •      -ti       u-  i. 

always  preserved  the  most  honour-  ,   ^]*  "«■  «dyship  s  will,  which 

able  reputation.      His  deBcienctes  ^»  ^^  P«^«*  '»  Doctors'  Com-, 

are  suted  at  70,000/.  and  the  pro-  ^^^^  "  m  these  words;  viz. 
perty    obtained  by  the   extent  is  '*  OvinJen^  \ub  Fdruaryp  1805* 

represented  to  be  50,000/.    Besides  <<  This  is  the  last  will  and  tesu« 

a  very  considerable  income  from  ment  of  me  Grisel  dowager  coun* 

the  treasury,  he  had  several  agen-  tess  Stanhope,  written  with  mv  own 

ctes :  his  accounts,  it  is  said,  had  hand.    After  payment  of  all  my 

not  been  examined  for  several  years,  lawful  debts,  I  give  and  bequeath 

— Since  the  issuing  of  the  extent  he  all  I  am  possessed  of  at  my  death 

has  disappeared.  to  my  dearly  beloved  son  Charles 

It  appears  that  the  judges,  to  earl  Stanhope,  from  my  approba^ 
whom  the  case  of  Mr.  Waish  v^ras  tion  of  his  private  and  public  con- 
referred,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  duct ;  and  I  appoint  him  my  execu- 
crime  with  which  he  was  charged  tor.  If  I  die  at  Ovenden,  I  wish 
did  not  amount  to  felony ;  but,  as  to  be  very  privately  buried  in  th« 
the  jury  had  decided  on  his  guilt,  £unily  vault  in  Chevenin^  church, 
and  the  case  did  not  come  before  ^  Witness  my  hand  this  eleventh 
them  as  a  special  verdict,  the  day  of  February  in  the  vear  of  our 
only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  convic-  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
tion  was  to  represent  the  matter  to  and  five.  *^  o.  stanhope.*' 
the  prince  regent,  and  solicit  for  Ainongst  her  ladyship'^  papers, 
him  the  royal  pardon ;  which  was  a  remarkable  manuscript,  written 
accordingly  granted.  He  has  been  in  her  own  hand,  was  found,  which 
discharged  from  Newgate,  and  ob-  contains  the  following  prayer  to  the 
tained  his  certificate  of  bankrupt.  Almighty,  composed  by  her  hus- 

li.  This  morning,  Mr.  George  band,  tlie   late   Philip  earl  Stan« 

Skene,  late  chief  clerk  of  Queen's-  hope,  which   exhibits  not  only  a 

square  police>ofiice,  who  was  con-  religious  zeal  the  most  fervent,  but 

▼jcted    of  having    forged  certain  also  a  degree  of  sublime  patriotic 

receipts  for  the  purpose  of  defraud-  devotion  probably  su  vet  unheard 

jBg    the    treasury,  was  executed  of  in  the  ann^Usot  mankind, 

pursuant  to  his  sentence.    Great  ,,  ^  ,       -         ,       ,    » 

Interest  had  been  used  to  obtain  a  '*  ^'^  ?f  ^.^f!  'r^'  /^'J'^;* 
pardon  for  him  j  but  on  the  Friday  f^^!^'  "^"^  '«  *«  ^^  **«^ 
preceding  he  was  informed  that  he        vvnttng^ 

had  no  mercy  to  expect.<«-  Mr.  S«       **  0  almighty  and  everlasting 

was  of  a  most  respectable  family  .God,  the  all-wise  and  all-righteous 

in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  was  ruler  of  mankind,  vouchsafe  to 

next  heir  to  the  large  property  of  grant  the  prayer  of  thine  unworthy 

Skene  of  Skene.    I^marned  the  servant,  that,  if,   in  the  coi\rse  of 

widow  of  a  near  jrektion  to  ^p  tbine  ix^cr^tsihle  mi  adorable  pro^ 

yid^Ce^ 
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Ttdence,  I  can  contribute,  even  br  to  ask  it  as  a  favour,  you  may  be 

the  sacrifice  of  my  life,  or  frnune,  ofF."     Mr.  Topping  said  he  should 

ct  character,  to  the  preservation  of  contend  that  the    proposal  of  sir 

jkiy   native    country,   from    those  Mark  was  not  meant  as  a  serious 

heavy     calamities    and     distresses  bet ;  and    if  this    should  be  the 

irhich  to  us  short-sighted  creatures  opinion  of  the  jury,  he  would  b^ 

bave  appeared  impending  over  it,  entitled  to  a  verdict ;  butif  it  should 

(and  wherewith   at  this  time  our  be  thought  a  real  wager,  he  should 

enemies  direaten  us,)  as  also  to  the  then  submit  some  observations  oa 

reformation   of  manners,  and  the  the  law  of  the  case,  and  contend 

advancement  of  genuine  undissem^  that  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  an 

bled  virtue,  by  means  whereof  thy  interest  might  be  revealed  in  this 

gracious  favour  may  be  regained,  wager  inconsistent  with  the  public 

and    public    peace  and  happiness  safety.     *'  Putting  the  case  (said 

procured*  I  may  always  in  that  case  Mr.    Toppi>:g)     that     Bonaparte 

be  willing,  and,  when  strengthened  should,  a     the  head  of  his  army» 

by  thy  divine  assistance^   able   to  succeed  in  effecting  a  de^^cent  upon 

aurrender^  for  those  desirable  ends,  this  country,  it  is  clear  that   the 

every  bles'ing  and  comfcirt  of  life,  plainti£F  would  have  an  interest  in 

into  thy  most  Dountiful  hands,  from  protecting  that    life,  which  every 

fvhom  I  have  received  them  all."  true  subject  and  friend  of  his  coun«» 

try  would  be  interested  in  destroy^ 

BET  OH  BONAf  ARTE.  ^  j^^^ .  j^^  would  ha%'e  an  annuity  of 

^.  A  curious  trial,  in  whtdhthe  865  guineas  per  annum  depending 

rev.  R.  Gilbert  was  plaintiff,  and  on  the   personal  safety  of  his  in-» 

jir  M,  M,  Sykes,  hart.  M.  P.  de-  veterate  foe.«- The  judge  then  pro-i 

fendant,    came    on    at  the   York  ceeded  to  state  the  evidence  to  the 

;9ssizes,  for  the  recovery  of  a  bet  on  jury,  with  his  observations  upon  it^ 

the  life  of  Bonapdrte  5  the  condition  leaving  them  to  decide  on  the  fact 

of  which  was,  that  the  plaihtiff,  on  — whether  there  was  any  intenti'm 

paying  100  guineas,  should  receive  of  betting  on  the  part  of  sir  Mark 

one   guinea    per    day  so  long  as  Sykes,  and  reserving  the  point  of 

Bonaparte  should  live.    For  nearly  law.     The  jury  returned  a  verdict 

three  years  the  defendant  continued  for  the  defendant, 
to  pay  the  stipulated  sum.     It  w^s 

Contended  on  the  part  of  the  de-  French  prisoners. 

^ndant,  that  the  offer  made  by  sir        28.  Those  concerned  in  assisting 

M.  Sykes  **  to  receive  100  guineas  to  the  escape  of  iFrench  prisoners  have 

pay  on^  guinea  a  day  during  the  had  a  vehicle  made  for  theT  con« 

life  of   Bonaparte,''  was   a  hasty  veymce,  to  avoid  suspicion  or  de* 

expression  in  a  moment    of  cour  tect'on,  exactly  resembling  a  cover* 

viviality,  and  anxiously  caught  by'  ea    cart    used    by  calico-printers^* 

the  rev.  divine,  in  the  language  of  with  s  rong  doors  at  each  end,  but 

^uiy  common  five^guineas-better  on  with  seats  in  the  inside  to  hold  a 

-gL  racci^ourse,  who  hailed  him  with  number  of  men.     One  of  them  was 

••— **  Will  you,  sir  Mark  ?  1*11  take  detected  about  a  week  since  in  a 

yott— Dow/'*    Mr,  Gilbert  did,  in-  very    extraordinary    way.      Some 

deed,  Witen  he  found  the  feeling  of  revenue  officers  went  into  a  public* 

itise  company  against  this  bet,  say,  house  near  Canterbury,  where  thejr 

f^  if  you  will  submit,   sir  Mark,  obtenred  two  men  playingat  cards* 

wha 
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wHo  the  officers    suspected  were  there  in  a  oart»  pursnit  was  made. 

Frenchmen^  and  were  on  their  way  and  it  was  overtaken :  the  driver 

to  escape  from  this  country.  They  and  the  Frenchman  who  was  in  k 

communicated  their  suspicion  to  a  were  taken  into  custody.    They  all 

aeighbouring  magistrate^  who  in-  were  examined  before  the  magi* 
formed  them»  that  at  that  hour  of '  strate ;  when  it  appeared  that  Uie 

die  night  (about  eight  o'clock)  dieir  four  Frenchmen  were  officers,  and 

constable  was  generally  intoztcatedy  had  broke  theu:  parole  from  Ashby- 

and  it  would  be  of  no  use  applying  de-la-Zouch  ;    that   the  cart  haid 

to  him,  but  advised  them  to  pro-  been  fitted  up  with  seats  to  conveni* 

cure  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  ently  hold  a  number  of  Frenchmen 

military  who  were  in  the  neighbour-  across  the  country.     The  French^ 

hood;  which  the  officers  accordingly  men  only  got  out  of  the  cart  at 

did|  and  surrounded  the  housei  it  nights,  to  avoid  detection  or  obser- 

-beinfl;  shm  up.    The  landlord  re«  vation.  They  stopped  at  by-places, 

fused  to  open  the  door,  saying  it  and  made  fires  under  hedges.    A 

was  too  late  an  hour.  The  soloiers  man  of  ibe  name  of  Webb,  by 

told  him  they  were  in-  search  of  whom  the  driver  of  the  cart  was 

tome  deserters.    A  short  time  af-  employed,  was  also  taken  into  cus« 

terwards  two  men  came  out  of  the  tod^. 

back  door»  nnd  the  revenue  officers  APRIL* 

only  snspectix^    there  were   two  italy. 

Frenchmen*  secured  them  and  were  ,    a   t    i    r       '     i_      i 

satisfied ;  but  another  came  out  dt-  ^,^'  ^  ^^^  ^  »"  f*^^j°r5?  T 

mtly  afterwards, whom  the  soldiers  "|5  f  r^^f  J^I^  ^^  ?^  Msrch^ 

stopped;  he  also,  as  well  as  the  ^'^'^^  lasted  «5  seconds,  and  was 

tffo,  proved  to  be  Frenchmen.  They  accompanied  by  loud  noise  resem^ 

were  aU  conveyed  away  in  cu&tody.  ^ing  thunder.    The  motion  vras 

This  turned  outto  be  a  mere  chance  adulatory,  and  in  a  direction  from 

detection, as  the  two  men whomdie  ?°«^.  ^  ^'^^^  *^°^^  f  the  public 

revenue  officers  had  seen  playing  at  onddings  were  damaged,  and  many 

cards  in  the  public-houie  in  the  ^^  *^^o?,!**  ^^9"^.  ^^^^  *«* 

early  part  of  the  evening,  proved  ^^ole  families  buried  m  their  ruin^ 

not  to  be  Frenchmen,  bSt  two  re.  Several  females  died  of  fnght ;  and 

spectable  tradesmen  of  the  neigh-  '^  ^^  «*^«  ?*^S*?  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

bourhood;  but  while  the  officers  soots,  naanymdividuals  w^  ^Wi% 

were  gone  to  the  magistrate,  a  cart  P^^^  ^  deatlu 

of  the  above  description  arrived  at  sfaih, 

the  house  with  four  Fienchmen,'and  The  Corunna  joi^ab  contain  i| 

the  application  of  the  military  to  dispatch  from  the  gallant  Mina  to 

enter  the  house   having  alarmed  gen.  Mendisabel,   mforming  him 

them,  they  were  escaping  out  of  the  mat  on  the  9th  ult.-  at  a  short  di^ 

back  door :  the  fourth  man,  how-  stance  from  Victoria,  he  defeated  a 

ever,  who  was  some  time  in  commg  body  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of 

out  of  the  house  after  the  others,  2000  infantry  and  150  horse,  with 

escaped  detection  then,  and  got  into  the  loss  of  500  kiUed  and  150  prU 

the  London-road  and  overtook  the  soners.    A  convoy  which  this  corps 

cart.    It  being  ascertained  by  those  was  escorting  fell  into  his  hailds  | 

who  had  the  three  Frenchmen  in  and  he  had  me  further  satisfaction 

custody,  tiiat  they  had  been  brought  of  releasmg  400  SpanLA  prisoQer». 
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Mixu  took  120  loaded  waggons ;  inefficient  for  the  indispensable 
and  among  the  spoils  were  250,000  equipment  and  support  ot  the  sol- 
crowns  in  specie,  and  gtn.  Dor-  dier,  it  cannot  give  way  to  its  good 
senne's  baggage.  intentions,  and,  as  it  wishes,  relieve 
^  f.  >•  -t  /%  ^-  1  iv  r  ^^  wants  of  the  labouring  classes, 
Caiftz,  Jprtl  2.  Circular  from  the  ^nd  give  proportionate  succours, 
minister  of  the  interior,  to  the  according  to  the  scarcity  experi- 
prelatw,  councils,  superior  jun-  ^^^^  in  the  provinces." 
tas,  &c.  of  the  provinces.  ^H^j-e  the  regency,  after  prol 
Among  the  weighty  cares  which  mising  to  use  every  exertion  to  allc- 
at  present  attract  the  attention  of  viate  the  public  mi^ry,  and  calling 
the  supreme  government,  the  means  upon  the.prehites,  &c.  &c.  to  en- 
of  remedying  the  scarcity  which  deavour  to  prevail  on  the  husband* 
affects  a  great  part  of  the  peninsula  men  to  sow  the  ground  with  such 
occupies  a  principal  place.'  The  seeds  as  are  congenial  to  the  season, 
contest  in  wnicb  tlie  nation  is  en-  proceeds :]  <'  The  aversion  to  sow 
gaged,  and  has  with  so  much  glory  and  cultivate  the  fields,  for  fear  the 
sustained  for  nearly  four  years,  has  enemy  sliould  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
naturally  produced  that  deteriora-  their  labours,  ought  to  be  efficiently 
don  in  agriculture  and  interior  com-  combated.  The  labourer  should 
merce  which  those  countries  that  have  inculcated  upon  him,  that  the 
become  the  theatre  of  war  always  seed  he  commits  to  the  earth  re- 
experience,  and  which  the  ferocity  mains  covered  from  French  rapa- 
and  spirit  of  devastation  that  cha-  city,  and  that  in  the  mean  while  the 
racterize  our  enemies  have  enor-  eSForts  of  a  government,  determined 
jnously  increased.— In  addition  to  to  bury  itself  in  its  ruins,  rather 
these,  so  considerable  injuries,  the  than  submit  to  the  barbarous  ene- 
diortness  of  the  late  harvest,  the  my  who  attacks  us;  the  heroic 
aversion ofthe labourer  to  cultivate  constancy  of  the  Spanish  people; 
the  land  in  the  provinces  occupied  the  copious  assistance  which  is  ex- 
by  the  French,  persuaded  chat  he  pected  from  our  ally,  the  generous 
would  but  sow  and  reap  for  his  Britishnation;  the  war  whicn  threat-, 
oppressors ;  and,  lastly,  the  system  ens  Bonaparte  in  the  north ;  and, 
adopted  by  the  enemy,  in  order  to  above  all,  Divine  Pro^ndence,  whose 
ensure  the  subsistence  of  his  troops,  cause  is  ours,  and  who  has  given  us 
of  forming  immense  magazines  in  so  many  and  such  signal  proofs  of 
the  internal  provinces,  viewed,  with  his  protection,  even  in  the  midst  of 
reason,  as  the  granary  of  the  king-  our  greatest  misfortunes,  may  ea« 
dons,  have  succeeded  in  producing  sily,  and  perhaps  sooner  than  is  ex- 
hanger  and  misery,  as  may  be  dis-  pected,  produce  such  a  change  in 
covered  by  the  exorbitant  price  to  the  state  of  affairs,  that,  by  the  time 
which  sill  ^rain  has  risen^  and  cause  for  reaping  the  fruits  of  the  seed 
fears  of  still  greater  evils  in  those  sowed  uiis  spring,  the  enemy  may 
months  which  must  precede  the  en-  not  be  in  a  condition  to  enjoy  them." 
toing  harvest.— The  govemrnent  It  ends  by  requesting  the  pre- 
cannot consider  this  sadperspective  lates,  &c.  &c,  to  use  their  influence 
without  the  most  profound  ^ef ;  in  prevailing  on  men  of  capital  to 
but  among  the  miseries  of  an  mevi-  endeavour  to  procure  provisions, 
table  war,  sworn  to  by  the  aation,  and  the  establiahment  oichaiiubk 
aa4  ia  wbi^  all  the  resojorces  are  insiitutions.  « 

aussiA 
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?•  Advices  from  Yarioas  stations 
in  the  Baltic  concnr  in  representing 
war  between  France  and  Russia  as 
on  the  eve  of  commencing ;  and 
scate»  that  the  French  grand  army 
of  200,000  men»  in  Four  divisions, 
under  the  command  of  Massena, 
Berthier,  Oudinot,  and  Davoust, 
was  then  on  its  march  to  attaclc 
Russia.  This  army,  which  has  hccn 
on  the  war-establishment  ever  since 
the  15ch  Feb.,  has  been  designated 
the  grand  army,  instead  of  the  army 
of  uie  Rhine:  Jerome  Bonaparte 
was  to  have  a  command  in  it.  Of 
the  capability  of  Russia  to  sustain  a 
contest  with  France,  nothing  is 
known. 

A  foreign  journal  gives  the  foU 
lowing  as  a  correct  statement  of  the 
annual  produce  of  .the  mines  of 
Russia  :  1600  pounds  of  gold,  fifty 
thousand  of  silver,  two  millions  of 
lead,  eight  millions  of  copper,  623 
millions  of  iron, and  1 56,000  pounds 
of  vitrioL  From  the  working  of 
these  mines  the  crown  derives  a  re- 
venue of  six  millions  and  a  half  of 
roubles. 

A  grand  national  library,  the 
collection  of  which  was  begun:  by 
Catherine  II.,  has  been  completed 
and  opened  at  Petersburgh.  It 
comprises  250,000  printed  volumes; 
80,000  of  which  relate  to  theolo- 
gy, and  40,000  duplicates.  There 
are  12,000  manuscripts,  many  of 
tliem  exceedingly  curious,  being  ob- 
tatned  from  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  empire  ;  amon?  them  are  some 
epistles  of  Sl  Paul,  written  during 
the  4ch  century,  wich  marginal 
notes,  and  a  book  of  Mahomedan 
prayers,  in  Cufic  characters. 

AFRICA, 

At  St.  Helena,  in  December  last, 
m  mutiny  broke  oat  among  the  com- 
pany's troopsi  with  others,  Ibr  the 


protection  of  the  island ;  caused  by 
a  redoction  in  their  rations  of  rum 
and  provisions:  upon  which  the 
mutineers  privately  agreed  to  insist 
on  what  they  termea  their  rights, 
andformed apian  to  seize  the  stores* 
The  governor  became  acquainted 
with  their  intentions,  and  frustrated 
their  plan,  but  not  till  after  a  seri« 
ous  contest  had  taken  place.  The 
insurgents  had  got  the  deputy  go^ 
vcmor  into  their  power,  but  he  was 
released  by  tbe  governor  himself* 
The  mutiny  was  entirely  subdued  s 
seven  of  the  ringleaders  were  tried 
and  executed,  forty  sent  to  England, 
and  several  remained  in  confine^ 


ment. 


AnsaicA. 


The  spirit  of  independence  is 
spreading  rapidly  in  the  Spanish 
colonies  of  South  America.  Un» 
der  the  protection  and  influence  of 
the  new  republic  of  Venesuela,  die 
provinces  of  Carthaeena  and  Tniz- 
illo  have  declsuied  themselves  tnde« 
pendent  states )  and  the  former  had 
sent  an  army  against  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Martha,  to  compel  them  to 
accede  to  tbe  general  confederation* 
The  act  of  independence,  issued  b^ 
the  inhabitants  of  Carthagena,'  u 
dated  at  a  period  when  they  could 
not  have  learned  the  removsd  of  the 
cortes,  to  whose  mi^ondnct  thb 
revolt  may  in  some  measure  be  afc* 
tributed*  The  new  republics  are 
raising  troops,  establishing  mHitary 
schools,  ana  making  other  prepara* 
tions  to  resist  any  attack*  The  foi« 
lowing  is  an  abstract : 

Act  of  independenee  of  Carthagauiw 

The  act  commences  by  invoking 
the  Deity,  and  declaring  that  the 
representatives  of  the  city  of  Car* 
thagena  of  the  Indies,  having  as» 
sembled  to  enter  opon  the  enjor^ 
ment  of  their  Just  and  uaaUemme 

rights* 
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rights,  devolved  upon  them  in  the 
course  of  events,  with  which  it  has 
pleased  Divine  Providence  to  mark 
the  downfall  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchjy  and  the  erection  of  a  new 
dynasty  on  the  throne  of  the  Bour- 
bons»  deemed  it  proper  to  make 
known  the  causes  of  their  separa* 
tiou  from  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
It  then  proceeds:  Turning  with 
horror  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  300  years  of  vexations,  miseries, ' 
and  calamities,  heaped  upon  our 
unhappy  country  by  the  conquer- 
ors, and  mandatories  of  Spain,  whose 
history  cannot  fail  to  astonish  po- 
sterity at  the  duration  of  our  suf- 
ferance,—and  passing  in  silence 
over  the  consequences  of  that  un- 
happy period  for  America, — ^we 
shall  confine  ourselves  solely  to  the 
events  which,  peculiar  to  this  pro- 
vince, have  taken  place  only  since 
the  epoch  of  the  Spanish  revcdu- 
tion.  [A  recapitulation  of  the 
causes  of  complaint  against  the 
manner  in  i^hich  the  regency  of 
Old  Spain  conducted  themselves 
towards  Spanish  America  here  fol- 
lows. Their  removal  was  followed 
by  the  installation  of  the  general 
cones ;  which,  in  asking  the  autho- 
rity, is  said  to  have  announced  itself 
to  the  world  with  the  dignity  be* 
coming  a  great  nation,  and  in  sen 
timents  and  ideas  so* liberal  as  to 
astonish  Europe,  and  convince- the 
world  that  Spain  was  not  quite  bu- 
ried in  the  grossest  ignorance.] 
They  proceed:  **  We  acknowledged 
the  cortes ;  but,  rendered  cautious 
by  past  events,  and  convinced  by 
our  own  experience,  that  no  distant 
government  can  secure  the  happi- 
ness of  iu  colonies,  we  recofi^nised 
them  only  as  a  sovereic^,  while  they 
governed  legally  and  conformably 
to  the. principles  they  announced, 
reserving  for  ever  to  ourselves  the 
interior  administiation  and  econo- 


mical government  of  the  province.** 
The  act  concludes  by  declaring,  in 
the  face  of  the  universe,  that  the 
province  of  Carthagena  of  the  In- 
dies is  from  that  day  (the  1 1th  of 
Nov.)  a  free,  sovereign,  and  inde- 
pendent state. 

4.  This  being  the  day  for  the 
quarterly  report  of  the  state  of  the 
king's  malady  to  be  made  by  the 
queen's  council  to  the  privy  council, 
all  the  members  attended  at  Wind- 
sor, and^  after  receiving  the  testimo- 
ny of  the  physicians,  made  up  the 
report ;  the  substance  of  which  is 
understood  to  be,  ^  that  his  majes- 
ty's bodily  health  is  as  good  as  it 
has  been  at  any  former  period  of 
the*  complaint;  that  his  menul 
health  is  as  much  deranged  as  it  has 
been  at  any  time ;  that  none  of  the 
phvsidans  expect  that  his  majesty 
wiU  recover,  yet  none  of  thera  en- 
tirely and  absolutely  despair."  The 
two  archbishops,  tlie  lord  chancel- 
lor, lord  £llenborough,and  sirWm. 
Grant,  saw  the  king  in  his  apart- 
ment, when  they  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  verifying,  by  their  own  ob- 
servation, the  account  of  the  phy- 
sicians. 

6.  A  singular  circumstance  is 
stated  in  the  case  of  Wyat,  of  Fow- 
ey,  convicted  of  the  murder  of  Va- 
lentine the  Jew.  The  prisoner  was 
bought  up  to  receive  sentence  on 
Thursday,  and  Mr.  justice  Cham- 
bre,  supposing  it  to  be  Friday,  sen- 
tenced him  to  be  executed  on  Mon- 
day. The  act  of  parliament  enacts, 
that  persons  convicted  of  murder 
shall  be  executed  within  48  hours 
after  their  conviction ;  they  are 
therefore  generally  tried  on  the  Fri- 
day, in  order  that  they  may  have 
the  benefit  of  Sunday,  which  is  a 
i&x  uav.  The  sentence,  however, 
not  being  conformable  to  law,  as  it 
allowed  a  longer  period  tlian  48 
houn  between  the  conviction  and 

execution. 
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executioti,  die  prisbil'er  was  brought  had  levelled  many  priiHic  buildings, 

up  again  on  Friday,  and  sentenced  houses,  to,  '  On  the  nipfht^t^  the 

to  be  executed  on  Saturday.     Hie  2Sd,  three  vessels  in  L*0rientW4)rtf 

.execution  was  t^spited  till  thfe  1  st  of  sunk  bjr  thUnde^-bdts.  The  depart- 

May,  and  thti  6pmion  of  the  judc^es  ment  of  Chamberi  suff»'ed  severely 

U  to  be  tak^n  respecting  the  legality  on  the  16th  of  F^ruarf  by  aft  in- 

Of  the  seilterice.  Ilndation,  caused  by  a  high  Wrndf 

and  the  melting  of  the*  snow  ;  all' 

FftANCB.  jj^^  rivers  and  currents  overflowed 

The  late  disturbances  at  Caen  their    banks,    carrying  away   tfa« 
are  noticed   as  follows  j   **  Caen,  bridges,  houses,  eat tle^  kc*      Fcrv 
March  19.— For  several  days  past  24  leagues  the  water  attained  an 
there  has  been  a  tumultuous  assem-  ekvatton  of  ISfeet,  desolating  near 
bly  of  people,  for  which  the  dear-  60  communes  and  Villages^    The 
ncss  of  provisions  was  the  pretext,  city  of  Chamberi  was  greatly  da- 
but  whose  true  object  was  plunder,  maged  in  its  ditferent^uaiters,  nm- 
Some  bad  subjects^  having  collected  ny  of  the  houses  being   throwif^ 
a  number  of  women,  violently  pro-  down,  and  the  water  entering  wia^  * 
ceeded  to  the  houses  of  some  ptopri-  dDW»  of^oth6rs«    A  number  afipeiw  * 
etors  of  graint  but  contented  them-  sons  lost  their  Hves/   The  mostsfobi 
selves  with  stealing  linen  and  goods*  Vated  point*  of  die  mooataiii  of 
The  authorities  gave  proofs  of  pi*u.  Arclosoo^  near  Chamberi,  waf-«n . 
dence  and  firmness.  The  principal  the   17th    o£  February   detsidied 
rin^4eaders  were^  remarked,  and  from  its  base^  and  buried  beneath 
notice  takenof  their  places  of  abode,  its  mine  five  families,  their  hotisbs^* 
During  this  time,  the  troops,  who  cattle,  k&»    The  church  of  8tk  Pel- 
had  been  called  in,  united,  the  chiefs  lerin,  depattmen&of  the  Loirev  war 
were  arrested,  and  tranquillity  re-*  on  the  22d  of  r  February  struck  b]r 
st6rcd.     On  the  14th  of  March  a  lightning,  and  burnt  to  the  gsoond 
military  commission  was  assembled  bdfore  the  flames  couki  be  ^Ak* 
in  the  castle  of  Caen,  and  the  ac*  gnished^ 
cused,  in  number  61,  denounced 

before  it;  when  nine  persons,  four  "^**'  *"»  Portugal.    •.    ^ 

men  and  five  women,  having  been  The  Spanish  regency  have  re-- 

convicted  of  being  the  authors  of  fhsed  to  ratify  one  of  the  articles  of^ 

|he  audacious  meeting,  from  whom  the  capitulation  of  Valencia,  CPU*^ 

proceeded  shouts  of  menace  against  eluded  between  general  Blake  amf 

the  magistrates,  and  whose  inten-  marshal  Suchet,  relative  to  the  e»» 

tion  was  to  carry  devastation  thro'  change  of  the  *  prisoners  of  war  ^ 

\he  town  of  Caen,  were  condemned  having  sworn,  they  say^>  never,  to 

to  sufier  death:    eight    to   eight  enter  into  any  convention' witi^ ditf 

years'  hard  labour ;  and  ten  to  Eve  enemy  until  he  shall  ha^ve^quitito^ 

years'   solitary  confinement.     On  the  Spanish  territory.    Naur  <HQOO 

the  15th,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  men,  who  were  made  prisontti^  in 

judgement  was  carried  into  ezecu"  Valencia,  have  escaped,  and  are  a^ 

tion."  gain  in  arms  against  the  commofl 

Thunder-storms  were  very  gene-  enemy. 

rallyexperienceddirooghoutFrance  The  cortes  have  lately  publiib* 

in  February  last ;  and,  besides  oc-  ed  a  decree,  enabling  all  Spaniak 

easioning  the  loss  of  many  lives,  tubjectsofMoorishortginfeitfaerbf 

the 
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the  father  or  modier's  side,  to  take  breaches*  it  is  unnecessat y  to  d  welL 

degrees  in  the  universities^  and  to  Lord  Wellington  has  spoken  in  just 

enter  the  religious  orders  or  the  terms  of  the  deserts' of  all  the  o  Si- 
priesthood,  provided  they  are  pos«* '  cers  and  men  engaged  in  this  san« 

sessed  of  the  other  requisites.   £arl  guinary  conflict.     SuiHce  it  to  say* 

Wellington  accepted  from  the  cor-  that  the  French  troops  had  so  well 

tes  of  Spain  the  title  of  duke  of  Cju-  fortified  themselves  with   interior 

^d  Rodrigo,  subject  to  the  future  trenches,  that  the  advance  of  our 

approbation  of  his  own   govern-  brave  men  was  suspended  in  this 

ment ;   wbich  has  since  been  re«  quarter :  but,  while  the  chief  atlen- 

ceived.  tion  of  the  enemy  was  directed  to 

The  new  Spanish  constitution  was  the  defence  of  the  breaches,  general 

solemnly  proclaimed  in  Cadiz  on  Picton  had  gained  possession  of  the 

the  19th  ult.  and  TeDeum  celebrated  castle  ot  Badajos,  commanding  the 

vith  great  magnificence.  Thepeo-  town,. by  escalade;  and  maj.-gen. 

pie  hsuled  it  with  enthusiastic  accla-  lieith*s  division, — converting  (un- 

mations.   By  the  regulations  adopt-  <ier  circumstances  that  had  beenpre« 

ed  relative  to  the  succession  to  the  conceived)  a  false  attack  into  a  real 

threoeythecortes  reserve  the  power  one, — havin^^  turned  an  outwork^ 

of  altering  the  succession,  or  even  gained  t]ie  ditch;  and,  climbing  the 

removing  the  sovereign*  in  case  of  adjoining  bastion,  established  tnem« 

niisconduct.    Ferdinand  the  Vllth  selves  in  the  town  itself.     Badajos 

is  proclaimed  the  lawful  sovereign,  being  thus  entered,  the  defence  of 

Ttie  whole  coast  of  Spain,  from  the  breaches  was  no  longer  either 
Puerto  Santa  Maria  to  Ayamonte,  practicable  or  useful :  our  men  en- 
has  beeo  declared  in  a  state  of  tered  to  certain  conquest ;  and  the 
blockade ;  the  more  efi^tually  to  enemy,  with  their^generals  at  their 
distress  the  French  before  Cadiz,  head,  'surrendered  tliendselves  pri- 
and  prevent  their   receiving  any  soners. 

fupplies  by  sea.  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of 

the  heroes  who  accomplished  this 

rALL  OF  BADAJOS  BY  STORM,   ON  ^glUtimed  achievement :  it  cxahs 

THE  SIXTH  OF  APRIL.  ^^  fame  of  British  valour  almost 

The  siege  continued  but  twelve  beyond  anything  that  has  gone  be- 

days  with  open  trenches.    On  the  fore  it ;  and  may  serve  as  an  e^*- 

95th  of  last  iponth,  the  trenched  ample  and  stimulant,  not  only  to 

were  opened  before   Badajos :  on  our  allies,  but  to  all  the  nations  of 

the  evening  of  that  day  fort  Picu-  Europe. 

rina  ^vas  taken ;  and  on  the  6th  of  9.  A  numerous  meeting  of  the 
the  present  month  the  whole  place  *  livery  of  London  was  held  at  Guild- 
was  carried  by  assault.  hall,  pursuant  to  requisition.  Mar.  6* 

The  assault  commenced  on  the  to  take  into  consideration  the  situa- 
night  of  the  6th  inst..  when  three  tion  of  the  country;  when  twelve  re- 
breaches  that  were  deemed  practi-  solutions  complaining  of  the  admi- 
cable  had  been  effected.  On  the  nistration  of  Uie  country,  and  pray« 
loss  sustained  by  the  fourth  division  ing  the  dismissal  of  the  present  mi. 
under  ^general  ColviUe,  and  the  ntsters,  were  carried,  and  a  petition 
light  division  under  colonel  Ber-  to  the  sime  effect  ordered  to  be 
nard,  and  the  valour  displayed  by  presented  to  the  prince  regent.«<» 
them  in  the  attempt  to  gaiii  these  Another  meeting  was  h^ld  on  the 

1812.  ^           (fi)                    7th 
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7th  of  April)  li^hMt  th«  l6rd  mayor  don  $  and  that,  by  their  being  pre- 

Stated  that  the  prince  regent  had  sented    and  received     upon    the 

thought  proper,  in  conformity  to  dironeithepetitionershare  the  satis* 

the  usage  of  his  royal  father  since  factiion  of  knowing  that  their  com* 

1775,  to  decline  receiving  their  pe«*  plaixits  are  heard. 
tition  on  the  throne.  The  report  of 

the  sheriffs  was  then  «ad,  which  Middlesex  sbssiohs. 

Itated,  t^nt  they  had  watted  on  the        10.  Henry  Gawler  was  indicted 

|>rince  regent  on  Wednesday  se'n-  for  fraudulently  obtaining,  under 

nighty  and  delivered  the  following  false.pretences,  six  promissory  notes 

tnessage!    <<  May  it  please  your  for  the  payment  ofonepound»  from 

toyal  highness,  we  Are  ordered  by  Mary  tiie  wife  of  —  Spright,  on 

the  lord  mayof,  aldermen^  and  li-  the  22d  of  October  last. 
Very  of  the  city  of  London,  in  com*        It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  the 

mon  hall  assembled,  to  wait  upon  prisoner,  at  the  time  of  this  trans^ 

Tou^  royal  highness,   humbly  td  action,  was  a  clerk  in  the  ticket-of* 

know  when  you  will  be  pleased  to  fice.  in  the  Navy^office.    The  pro* 

teceive  their  humble  address  and  secutrix,  who  residea  at  Kentisfa« 

petition."     To  which    hfs   royal  town^  havtnp  been  informed  that 

nighness  replied  e  **  I  shall  receive  the  prisoner  had  interest  to  procure 

your  petition  at  my  levee  to-morrow  the  discharge  of  her  son  (  by  a  forr 

te^nnight,  in  the  usual  way/'    One  mer  husband),  who  was  servix^  as 

of  the  sheriffs  then  addressed  the  a  seaman  on  board  his  majesty 'a 

)>rince  regent  ijDthefollOwingwordss  ship  Active,  called  at  his  house  in 

^<  Will  your  roykl  highness  allow  us,  Oasulstone^sttect,  Sonier»*town^  fbt 

t>flictally  placed,  as  we  ane,  ita  your  the  purpose  of  applying  to  him  oil 

toyal  presence,  as  the  orgah  and  sex^  the  subject.    Not  finding  him  with«> 

^at)tfiofthe  livery  of  London,  hum*  in,  however,  at  that  time,  she  left 

bly  to  ask,  whether  it  is  intended  to  her  commands  and  returned  homes 

receive  the  deputation  appointed  by  in  a  few  davs  afterwards  the  pri^ 

the  common  hall  at  the  levee,  t6  soner'  himself  called  upon  her  at 

present  their  address  ?"  The  prince  Kentish^own,  and  s^id  he  under* 

regent  answered  :  **  There  are  cet-  stood  she  wished  to  obtain  her  son's 

tain  forms  attending  that ;  but  t  discharge,   adding^  that  he'  could 

think  the  best  way  ^11  be  for  me  t6  settle  the  business  at  oncev  and  dm 

'communicate  with  the  secretary  cf  her  son  might  be  home  kt  least  in 

«t<ite,  who  ^ill  inforiti  you/'    In  the  course  of  two  months.     The 

consequenceof  this  answer,  the  she-  prosecutrix,    del^htied    with    the 

'tiffs  waited  on  Mr.  Ryd^  next  day,  nope  of  seeing  her  child,  asked  inm 

who  informed  thefti  that  their  peti-  what  won^  be  the  expense  i    He 

tion  would  be  received  like  other  said  it  would  cost  40/.  to  procui^ 

-petitions  frorh    tbwn  or  country,  the  discharge.      The  prosecutrix 

'Twelve  resolutions  we^e  theYT  car-  txpt^ssed  her  utter  inability  to  raise 

-tied,  in  which  it  is  obs^r^d  that  the  -such  a  sum^  upon  which  he  skid 

Tight  of  the  livery  was  itever  dis-  that  he  should  not  want  die  money 

ptited  until   1775>  the  period  of  all  at  once,  but  he  must  have  5/. 

A\']lkes's  popularity^  and  that  since  dovn.     She  had  not  4ie  mona^ 

two  addresses  h^d  been  received  then  in  her  possession,  and  the  pn* 

-frohi  the  towt  of  lieutenancy,  a  soner  went  away  promisii^  to  call 

4iody  inferior  to  the  livery  of  Lon-  again.    .In  the  mean  time  the  pro* 

•aecutrix 
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iechtrtJC  received  a  pfessin^  request  batifc-ti(fe«  did  not  come  within  the 
from  her  son,  to  try  every  means  meaning  of  the  word  moneys,  v/h'\ch 
in  herpowier  to  obtain  his  discharge,  was  the  term  used  in  the  statute. 
In  two  or  three  days  afterwards  This  point  he  urged  confidently^ 
the  prisoner  called  again  upon  the  and  he  contended  that  no  lawyer 
prosecutrix,  and  to]d  her  she  must  could  correctly  contradict  him  in 
contrive  to  raise  some  part  of  the  this  position, 
money.      She  had  then  procured  The  court,  however,*  after  hear- 
ih  1/.  notes,  and  immediately  gave  ing  the  question  argued  at  lengthy 
them  to  him ;  and  upon  his  com-  were  clearly  of   opinion,  that  if 
f  faining  that  tha^  was  a  very  small  bank-notes  did  not  come  within  the 
Sum,    she  promised   to  send  him  meaning  of  the  term  mofi/y,  yet,  as 
some  more  money  in  a  few  days,  they  were  mongy^t  worthy  they  were 
The  prisoner  went  away  with  the  to  be  recognised  as  money  render 
0/.  promising  to  forward  her  wishes,  this  act  of  parliament.— The  jury 
fti  two  days  afterv^ards  she  sent  found  the  prisoner  Guilty, 
him  two  other   1/.   notes,   which  Mr.  Alley  again  earnestly  press- 
were  delivered  at  his  hoase  by  a  lit-  td  the  same  point  of  law  in  arrest 
tie  boy.  Some  time  having  elapsed,  of  judgement  j    but  it  was  again 
and  not  hearing  any  account  from  over-ruled  by  the  court,  and  the 
the  prisoner, '  she  called  upon  him  prisoner  was    sentenced   to  seven 
at  the  Navy-office  to  inquire  what  years  transportation, 
progress  he  had  made  in  the  busi-  1 1 .  New  Drury  theatre  is  in  great 
tiess.     He    received  her  with  all  forwardness.      A  meeting  of  the 
the  affected  consequence  of  an  ofB-  .  subscribers  was  held  this  day  at  the 
cfal  man ;  told  her  that  the ,  lords  Crown  and  Anchor,  lord  Holland 
Commissioners  of  the  admiralty  had  in  the  chair.     The  house  is  to  be 
not  yet  given  their  answer  upon  the  opened  on  the  10th  October  :  the 
subject,  but  her  son's  case  was  be-  cost  of  the  whole  will  be  150,000/. 
fore  them, — consoling  her  with  the  Thanks  were  voted  to  the  noble 
assurance  tiiat  things  of  that  kind  chairman  and  Mr.  Whitbread  t  the 
conld  not  be  done  in  a  hurry,  and  latterelucidated  particulars  relative 
thtft  it  might  be  even  three  months  to  the  funds,  building,  jft:enery,  &c. 
before  her  son  could  be  sent  home,  and  asserted  that  the  undertaking 
Sh ortly  afterwards  Mr.  Gawlcr  a bs-  held  out  prospects  of  emolument 
conded  from  London,  and  the  pro-  infinitely  greater  than  those  of  any 
Secutrijc  did  not  see  him  again  till  similar  Undertaking. 
he  was  in  custody  at  Bow-street,  13.  Between  foui*  and  five  o'clock 
tipon  suspicion  of  misconduct  6f  a  this  morning  the  Highgate  tunnel 
more  serious  nature.  '  fell  in,  and  the  labour  of  several 

The  c;ise  on  the  part  of  the  pro-  months  was  in  a  few  moments  con-  . 

5ecution  having  been  clearly  made  verted  into  aheap  of  ruins.     It  was 

out,    Mr.  Alfey  submitted  to  the  the  crown- arch  ^ near  Hornsev-lane 

court    that,    however  infamously  that  first  gave  way,  and  the  lane 

wicked  the  conduct  of  the  defend-  in  consequence  fell  some  feet  deep, 

ant  Was  in  the  eyes  of  every  honest  and  instantly  became  impassuble. 

man,  the  case  had  not  been  made  The  falling-in  of  the  archway  had 

oat  ondcr  tli^  act  of  parliament  by  been  anticipated  by  the  workmen 

which  he  was  tried,    inasmuch  as  for  nearly  a  fortnight  previous  to 

(£  2)  ilie 
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the  catastrophei  and  is  considered  while  aldermen  Combe  and  Wood 

to  have,  originated  in  too  ceconomi-  spoke  at  length  in  support  of  the 

cal  a  regard  to  the  quantity  of  bricks  resolutions^  which  were  qltimaiely 

used  in  the  arch,  and  the  quality  of  carried  by  98  to  82. 
the  cement  for  uniting  them  having 
been  deteriorated  by  too  great  a 
proportion  of  sand. 

,    15.  An  address  on  the  part  6f  17.  Wednesday  evening,  one  of  the 

the  English  Roman  catholics  was  most  extraordinary  investigations 

presented  at  the  levee  to  the  prince  took  place  before  Mr.  Nares,  the 

regent,  by  lord  CliflFord,  hon.  Mr.  sitting  magistrate,  that  evcj"  dis- 

Stourton,    sir    Henry  Englefield,  graced  a  civilized  country,  respect- 

barto  sir  John  Throckmorton,  and  mg  two  beings  in  the  shape  of  men, 

Edward  Jerningham,  esq.  whose  conduct  proved  that  they 

17.  A  meeting  of  the  comxnon  could  not  possess  intellects  superior 

council  was  held,  this  day,  to  con-  to  beasts.   It  appeared  that  on  the 

$ider  the  propriety  of  an  address  same  evening,  as  Croker  belongii^ 

and  petition  to  the  prince  regent,  to  the  office  was  passing  along  the 

upon  the  unprecedented  and  em-  Hampstead-road,  he  observed  at  a 

barrassiiig  situation  of  the  country,  short  distance  before  him  two  men 

Mr.  Quin, ,  after  attributing  the  on  a  wall,   and  directly  after,  he 

distresses  under  which  tliecouriti^y  observed  the  tallest  of   thezn,  $i 

laboured  to  the  want  of  a  foir  re-  stout  man,    about ,  six  feet  high, 

presentation  of  the  people  in  par-  hanging  by  his  neck  from  a  lamp« 

liSLment,  moved  some  resolutions,  post  attached  to  the  wall,  being 

and  an  address  to  the  prince  regent,  that  instant  tied  up,  and  turned  off 

— Mr.Waithman  supportedtlie  mo-  deliberately  by  the  short  man.  This 

tion,  but  thought  that  the  orders  very  Unexpected  and  extraordinary 

in  council  were  destructive  to  the  signt  astonished  and  alarmed  thie 

trade  of  the  eountry,    an4    the  omcer^  he  made  up  to  the  spot 

principal  cause  of  the  present,  scar-  with  all  possible  ^peed,  and  just 

city  and  high  price  of  provisions,  after  he  arrived  there,  the  t^ll  roan 

— Mr.  Jacks  admitted  the  embar-  wIk)  had  been  hanged  fell  to  the 

rassment  of  our  national  affairs,  but  ground.   Croker  produced  his  staff, 

had  doubU  of  the  proposed  remedy ;  said  he  was  an  officer,  and  demand* 

and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  reform  ed  to  know  of  the  other  man  the 

in  pailtament.'r-Mr.  S.  Dixon  op-  cause  of  such  extraordinary  con« 

posed  tlie   resolutions   altogether,  duct :  in  the  mean  time  the  maa 

and  contended  that  the  situation  of  who  had  been  hanged  recoven»d 

tliis  country  was  fai^  preferable  to  from  the  effects  of  his  suspension,  - 

any  othen---SirW*  Curtis  defended  got  up,  and  on  finding  Croker  in- 

the  orders  in  council  and  measures  terfenng,  gave  him  a  violent  ^low 

of  administration )  and  observed,  on  the  nose,  which  nciurly  knocked 

that  he  was  not  prepared  to  pull  him  backwards.    The  short  zpan 

down  one   edifice,  till  he  was  m  a  was  then  endeavouring  to  make  off: 

situation   to  erect  another  which'  however,  the  officer  procured  assist* 

should  excel  it.— ^Sir  C.  Price,  sir  ance,  and  both  the  men  were  sc» 

J.  Shaw,  and  messrs.  Atcbeson  and  cured  aind  brought  to,  the  above 

A.Brown,followcdonibe5amesides  office;  when  tlie  account  the  fel« 

lows 
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lows  gave  of  themselres  was,  that  number. — Russia,  in  the  mean 
they  worked  together  on  canals,  time,  is  said  not  to  be*unprepared 
They  had  been  in  company  to-  for  the  event,  and'is  endfeavouring 
gether  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  to  strengthen  herself  by  alliances 
and  tossed  up  with  halfpence  for  with  England  and  Sweden.  Seven- 
money,  and  afterwards  for  their  teen  thousand  of  the  imperial 
clothes:  the  tall  man  who  was  guards,  infantry  and  cavalrjs  had 
hanged  won  the  other's  jacket,  marched  from  the  capital  for  the 
trowsers,  and  shoes.  They  then,  frontiers  of  Poland,  whe:e  a  con- 
in  the  most  wanton  manner,  and  siderable  force  had  assembled.*  It 
worse  than  brutes,  tossed  up  who  was  even  reported  that  the  em- 
thould  hang  the  other.  The  peror  Alexander  had  determined 
short  one  won  that  toss,  dnd  they  to.  take  the  command  in  person 
got  upon  the  wall,  the  one  to  against  the  French ;  while  general, 
submit,  and  the  odier  to  carry  their  Barclay  de Tolly,  Bennigsen,  Arm- 
savaee  conduct  into  execution  on  feidt,  and  others,  were  to  have 
the  lamp-iron.  They  both  agreed  commands  under  him. — Gen.  Von 
in  this  statement.  The  tall  one,  Suechtelen  had  been  dispatched 
.  who  had  been  hanged,  said,  if  he  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Stockholm, 
had  won  the  toss,  ne  would  have  on  an  important  mission. 
hanged  the  other.  He  said  he  then  Since  ^e  year  1810,  30  persons 
felt  the  effects  on  his  neck  of  the  in  Russia  have  attained  the  age  of 

113  years,  24?  that  of  120  ;  1 1  that 


of  135;  and'2  thatof  IK), 


time  he  was  hanging,  and  his  eyes 
were  so  much  swelled  that  he  saw 
double.  Mr.  Nares  and  Mr.  Birnie, 
the '  magistrates,  both  expressed  America. 
their*  horror  and  disgust  at  such  The  American  congress  have 
condutt  and  language,  and  order-  voted  a  loan  of  1 1  millipns  of  dol- 
ed the  man  who  had  been  hanged  lars,  most  of  which  has  been  raised 
to  find  bail  for  the  violent  and  un-  at  »  per  cent,  the  interest  on  which 
Justifiable  assault  on  the  officer,  and  is  to  be  paid  by  an  addition  of  100/, 
the  ^brt  one  for  hanging  the  other,  per  cent,  on  all  goods  and  mer- 
Nelther  of  them  being  provided  chandize  imported,  but  not  to  con\.- 
with  bail,  they  were  committed  to  mence  until  hostilities  actually  take 
Bridewell  for  trial.  place. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into 
RUSSIA.  ^g  American  conj^ress,  the  provi- 
so. The  **  dreadful  note  of  pre^  sions  of  which  declare,  that  if  any 
paration  *'  for  "war  between  Russia  foreigner  shall  be  guilty  of  impress- 
and  France  is  strongly  heard  nig  any  American  citizen  on  board 
throughout  the  whole  continent,  and  of  a  foreign  ship  or  vessel,  he  sliall, 
every  thing  seems  nearly  ready  for  if  arrested,  be  tried  and  convicted 
action  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  un-  as  a  pirate,  and  suffer  death  ;  and 
less  her  opponent  makes  a  full  and  the  American  so  impressed,  on  his 
speedy  submission.  Bonaparte's  return  to  his  country,  shall  be  cnti« 
troops  are  marching  in  great  force  tied  to  SO  dollars  per  montli  du- 
through  Prussia,  which  power  is  ring  the  time  of  his  detention,  and 
oblig^  to  keep  them  on  the  road,  may  recover  it  by  a  suit  of  foreign 
and  add  15}000  Prussians  to  their  attachment  against  the  debtor  of 

(E3)    .  any 
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$nj  Brill  A  creditor ;  and  Whit  he 
Ihall  recover,  and  the  costs,  ^all 
be  so  much  payment  of  the  debt. 

22.  The  subject  of  the  Ciimbridge 
Seatonian  prize  poem  for  the  present 

J  ear  is  «  Joseph's  making  himself 
nown  to  his  brctht^n,**  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  subjects  for  .  the 
jnembers*'  prizes :  Senior  bachelors. 
Df  philosophid  Piitonicd  disquiiHio  ei 
judkium, "  Middle  bachelors,  **  U/rum 
frmcepta  A  rbetorihu  tra£ta  vtrts 
eioquentiiB  prafmste  an  nocuissi  Jicen* 
Jum  $st  ?" 

SIR  F,  BURDETT  V»  S7EAKFR  0> 
THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

S4.  The  writs  of  error,  in  the  actions 
brought  by  sir  F.  Burdcitt  against 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  coUi* 
mons  and  the  serjeant  ^t.  arms> 
were  finally  argued  in  the  ezche* 
quer  chamber ;  when  the  court  una^ 
nimously  affirmed  the  judgement  of 
the  ktng's-bench* 

ADDRESS    AND   PETITION    OP   THE 
COMMPN    COUNCIL. 

t8.  The  right  *on.  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  sheriffs,  and  com« 
mon  councrl  of  the  city  of  London 
waited  upon  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent,  at  CarRon-house, 
trith  the  following  address  and  pe- ' 
tition ;  which  was  read  by  the  re- 
corder : 

«*May  it  please    your  royal 
highness. 

"  We,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  commons  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, in  common-council  assembled, 
humbly  approach  your  royal  high- 
ness,'  dutinilhr  to  represent  our 
deep  sense  of  the  dimcuUiei  and 
dangers  impending  over  the  coun- 
try, and  apxiously  to  invite  your 
beneficent  attention  to  the  com- 
plaints and  grievances  of  your  af- 
flicted but  faithful  subjects.  Four- 
teen months  have  elapsed  since  your 


royal  hjffhness  acceded  to  the  re- 
gency or  these  kingdoms,  at  whccfa 
time  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  submit 
to  you  a  statement  of  abuses  which 
had  taken  root  in  the  various  de* 
partments  of'  the  government,  tira 
sp<^dy  correction  and  removal  ,of 
which  we  deemed  essential  to  th* 
prosperity  and  safety  of  the  em^ 
pire;  and  we  now  again  present 
ourselves  before  your  royal  high^ 
ness  to  express  our  unfeigned  sot* 
row.  that  during  this  interval  M 
efficient  measures  have  been  adopt** 
ed  by  your  ministers,  calculated  to 
satisfy  the  wishes  and  wants  of  yoa^ 
people  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary^ 
the  same  mal-practices,  and  the 
same  falsc^  principles  of  govern- 
ment, have  been  tenaciously  put^ 
sued  and  enforced,  thereby  adding 
contumely  to  injury,  and  extin^ 
fishing  the  sprihgof  publicenergy 
in  a  free  nation.  We  haive  conti* 
nued  to  witness  the  same  system  of 
profligacy  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
public  money ;  the  same  system  of 
governing  by  undue  infltience  and 
corruption;  the  same  system  of 'de- 
lusion in  regard  to  the  circulating 
medium  and  finances  of  the  coun* 
try  ;  the  same  system  of  arbitrarr 
and  grievous  assessment  and  col- 
lection of  taxes,  by  which  industry 
is  thwarted,  and  liberty  violated) 
the  same  system  of  introducing  into 
the  heart  of  the  country  foreign 
troops.}  the  same  system  of  perse- 
cuting the  press,  by  which  the  vi^ 
lue  of  free  discussion  on  national 
topics  is  lost  to  prince  and  people ; 
and,  finally,  the  same  system  of 
coercive  restrictions  on  the  freedofli 
of  commerce,  by  which  many  oif 
our  merchants  and,  manufacturein 
have  been  involved  in  Fuia,  ^a(Ad 
flourishing  districts  reduced  td>iie{^ 
^ary.  As  ^ithfiil  and  loyal^QH- 
jects.  and  as  the  Tepic^tt^tiveft^df 

the 
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the  fint  ^ity  ia  your  empir^y  w^ 
feel  the  deepest  affliction  m  being 
ihiis  compelled  to  reiterate  this  enur 
ineration  of  the  mal-practices  and 
inlstaken  principles  of  your  mini- 
fters:  we, should,  however.  corQf 
jHromise  that  sensif  of  public  duty« 
4ad  that  character  of  frankness, 
which  appertain  to  us  as  freemen 
aind  Britons,  were  we  to  disguise 
the  truth,  and  forbear  to  express 
eiur  conviction  that  your  confiden- 
tial advisers  have  plunged  this 
ffreat  and  once  flourishing  empire 
into  aa  abyss,  from  which  we  can 
be  rescued  only  by  radical  reformsy 
and  a  total  change  in  our  d«>mestic 
government  and  foreign  policy.  In 
a  crisis,  therefore,  wh/ch  involves 
the  destiny  of  the  greatest  empire 
of  these  or  past  times,— ^f  an  eni» 
pire  which  is  blessed  by  Providence 
with  unequalled  natural  advan- 
tages, and  which  possesses  a  peo- 
ple that  in  all  ages  have  bravely 
secured  their  prosperity  on  the  so- 
lid basis  of  public  liberty,  we  feel 
that  we  should  justly  merit  the  re- 
proaches of  our  country  and  of 
posterity,  if,  at  such  a  crisis,  we 
were  to  refrain  from  laying  befone 
your  royal  highness  afaiuiful  lis* 
preseatatioQ  of  the  public  griev- 
ances, and  expressing  our  painful 
apprehensions  for  the  welfare  and 
the.  very  existence  of  jhe  nation. 
We  therefore  pray,  that  your  royal 
highness  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  dismiss  from  your  councils  those 
ministers  who  have  proved  them- 
wAycs  so  undeserving  of  the  confi- 
4lence  of  your  people,  and  call  to 
jAe  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment men  of  public  character  and 
^triotic  pnnpiples,  whose  enlarged 
9Dd  liberal  pohcy  Ls  suited  to  the 
eidightened  character  of  theina- 
tioo,^--*wfaose  wisdom  and  energy 
voidd  prova  .eqval  to  the  ^augeur 


eies  of  the  times,— rwhose  inclina- 
tioq^  would  lead  them  to  secure 
the  affections  of  the  people,  a^c^ 
whose  publiQ  spirit  would  stimulate 
them  to  effect  those  leforms  in  thif 
commons  house  of  parliament,  and 
in  the  v^aioub  branches  of  the  state, 
which  at  this  perilous  crisis  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  tlie  restora- 
tion of  national  prosperity,  and  not 
les9  t'^^enti^^l  to  the  honour  an4 
irue  interest  of  the  crown  tlian  t^ 
the  security  and  true  glory  of  th^ 
empire.  Signed  by  ord^r  of  php 
court, 

Henry  Wood.trorpe." 

To  which  address  anti  petition 
his  royal  highness  was  pleased  to 
return  the  following  most  gracious 
answer : 

**  It  must  always  be  mj  inclina* 
tion  to  listen  with  attention  to  the 
.petitions  of  any.  part  of  his  ma- 
jesty'f  subjects*  For  the  redress 
of  any  g^rievances  of  which  they 
can  reasonably  complain,  I  hayp 
full  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of 
parliament,  the  great  council  of  thp 
natiop«  Being  firmly,  of  opinio^, 
that  the  total  change  in  the  domes* 
tic  goveri)ment  and  foreign  policy 
of  tne  country,  which  it  is  the  4^* 
clared  object  of  your  petition  to  ac- 
complish, would  only  serve  to  in- 
crease the  dangers  against  which 
we  l)ave  to  contend,  I  ;»liould  b^ 
wanting  to  myself,  and  to  the  gre^t 
interests  committed  tp  niy  charge, 
if  I  did  not  steadily  persevere  ifi 
those  endeavours  which  appear  to 
.me  best  calculated  to  support  thp 
just  righti  of  the  nation  abroad, 
and  to  preserve  inviolate  the  consti- 
tution at  home.  These  endeavours 
can  only  be  attended  with  success 
when  seconded  by  the  zeal  and 
loyalty  of  his  maj^ty's  pepplp,  up* 
on  which  I  shall  continup  to  place 
ti)e  strongest  reliauxie/' 

(E  4)  The 
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The  followiag  address  fc0m  A0 

loyal  and  indepeodeiit  Wv^y  H^  M 
piotest  agabst  the  one  ali«a^  no* 
ticed,  has  also  bcsn  sjftM  ftm- 
sented:  ...  . -^ 

"May. it  please  ycHur.  vojd 
highness,  •  ;     •' 

«  We,  Ills  roajf^ty's  dutifiil  and 
loyal  subjecUy  the  undersigned  li- 
verymen of  the  city  of  London^ 
beg  leave  to  approach  your  royal 
highness  with  the  stfos^est  assur- 
ances of  attachment  to  youjr  per- 
6on»  and  of  oar  resolution  to  sup-- 
port  your  government  with  zeal, 
constancy,,  and  firmness*  While 
i^'e  sympathize  most  deeply  with 
your  royal  highness  on  the  lament- 
ed indisposition  of  our  venerable 
and  beloved  sovereign,  we  eagerly 
seize  this  opportunity  to  convey  to 
your  royal  highness  the  ardent  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  excited  in  our 
breasts  by  the  nun^rous  blessings 
which  we  have  enjoyed  during  the 
long  and  glorious  reign  of  your 
royal  father  1  and  more  especially 
by  the  unequivocal  proofs  so  re- 
peatedly aflbrded,  onder  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  difficulty,  of  his 
sacred  re^rd  for  those  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  the  constitution 
which  seated  your  illustrious  family 
on  the  throne  of  these  realms.  Most 
cordially  do  we  congratulate  your 
royal  highness  on  the  brilliant  sue- 
cess  which  has  distinguished  his 
majesty's  arms»  during  the  short 
period  of  the  regency,  in  different 
quarters  of  the  globe,  by  sea  and 
land  ;  success  not  less  beneHcial  in 
its  immediate  effects  than  in  its  re- 
mote consequences,  since  it  affords 
a  strong  ground  of  hope,  that  b^y 
a  continued  display  of  the  same 
consummate  skill  and  bravery  on 
the  part  of  hi$  majesty's  officers 
s^nd  men,  and  of  th^  same  wisdom 
and  vigour  in  the  conncils  of  your 


royal  hiehnessi.'jpowwill  be  enabled 
ultimately  to  bring  the  arduous 
contest  in  wM^h  we  are  engaged  to 
anT  bonuurable  teiTliination.  ^At 
the  same  dme,  we  reflect  with  pride 
on  d^  measures  pursued  ^  by  ydtA- 
Toyal  higfhnees^  for  the  s^ogpcrt  df 
-ilie  national  «harset«r,  by  thepr^ 
servacion^of  ^thetiMtoria)  faith  with 
his  majesty's  allies' {for  the  deter- 
mination to  persevere  in  that  glo- 
rious struggle  for  independence  oa 
the  peninsula,  which  is  the*  com- 
mon cause  of  all  who  enjoy  and 
appreciate  the  blessings  of  national 
freedom  1  for  die  anxiety  inanifest- 
ed  by  your  royal  highness  to  sup- 
port the  conmrnerciai  credit  of  the 
nation,  aiid  to  ptomote  the  general 
•wel€xre  and  happiness  of  the  coun- 
try :  and  while  we  deefdy  kuti^iit 
the  psessuriB  of  the  times,  cadiaed 
by  difficulties  in  trade  and  mana- 
factures  arising  from  the  nature  of' 
the  present  contest*  and  partly  from 
the  deamess  of  com^  we  cannot 
but  express  our  indignation  at  the 
attempts  which  have  oeen  made  to 
indispose  the  people  against  the  go> 
vernment,  for  events  which'have  so 
evidently  been  beyond  their  con^ 
trol.  From  our  experience  of  the 
past,  we  areled  to  congratulate  the 
cotmtry  on  the  existence  of  a  %ell- 
grounded  hope,  that  the  ctvil  and 
religious  libertiee  of  ^  nation  as 
finally  settled  and  firmly  establish- 
ed at  tlie  memorable  S3ra  of  the  re- 
vdutipn,  and  the  proteitant  ascen- 
dancy, to  which,  under  Providence« 
we  are  indebted  for  the  tnestimable 
blessings  we  are'  permiiited  to  en- 
Joy,  wul  be  maintained  mviolatA. 
Relying  on  the  goodness  of  the 
Ahnjghty  for  a  continuance  'of 
these  hietehigSy  we  ardently  fnj 
that  youf  royal  highness  may  long 
be  preserved  to  the  nation,  ■  it 
he^Uthi  prosperity»  and  faappineM/* 

MAY% 
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MAY        ^"         "     "^fettRb^a 'confidence' bett^ttiri  ths 

i' : 4cii%:md    subjects,  by  firm  and 

»   .    .  5WEDBN^  .  in&fdy' decision^'  in  the  midst  of 

'  1.  A  Swedtih  courkfuurrired  at  temp^^^ttidus  times,  that  ehe  powers 
jStQckbdim  from  Paris  oa«tke  24th  of  Europe  should  be  convinced, 
of  Marc})..  The  unjnsi^occupation  that  the  independence  of  Swedea 
of  PomeraniH  wasj^^i^f  eottrse,  the  is  not  solely  defended  by  the  seas 
&abjeci  of  hi»  dispatches.  In  ex-  which  surround  her  coast." — He 
CQse  tbereofi  necessity ^ and  the  on-  theti- hints  that  he  was  influenced 
cpotrolable  cour^ie  of  affairs,  are  in  ^e'r^ttioVkl  of  the  diet  from 
said  to  haire  been  urged  ;  and  Fin-  StdCkkcflm  to  Orebro,  by  a  desire 
•landi  which  France  has  not  to  give»  to  ^eserire^  the  freedom  of  delibe- 
bas  heexk  offered  as  an  indemnifica-  nitio'i»i  pay^  some  warm  and  hand- 
tion  to  Sweden  for  her  loss,  and  some  compliments  to  the  crown 
for  tbtl  fxirchase  of  S6,OO0  Swedes  prince,  who,  during  his  illness, 
to  be  .employed  in  Spain.  The  maintained  public  tranquillity,  and 
eerier  i$.  said  to  Jiave  rewmed  to  whose  self-denial,  he  says,  lays  oa 
f  raiKe  wiih  i  positive  rejection  of  him  aiid  the  diet  the  joint  and  *•  sa- 
th«%e  overtures*  dictated  by  Bema-  cred  obligation  of  not  deceiving  his 
.dptt^  I  the  Swedish  ^ovemmeat  de-  nobltf  hopes  ;^  and  thus  conchvdesx 
•filariog  that  it  will  do  nothing  in-  —"The  people  of  Sweden  have 
Junius  or  offensive  to  Russia.  their  eyes  fixed  on  me  and  you; 

The  Swedi&h  papers  furnish  us  they;  Shall  not  be  deceived  in  their 
with  the  ••  Address  of  the  king,"  reasonable  expectations,  by  a  kin^ 
on  opening  the  extraordinary  meet-  who  neVer  hesitated  to  offer  for  his 
ing  of  the  diet,  at  Orebro,  on  the  country  both  the  pleasures  of  <juict 
20th  Aprils  The  style  is  manly»  life,  and  a  harbour  already  gained 
dignified,  and  independent.  He  after  troubles  sustained.  This  my 
says,  *♦  I  have  called  you  together  solemn  promise,  which  contains  my 
at  a  moment  when  great  and  im-  fixed  determination  of  going'hand  in 
portant  occurrences,  out  of  our  na-  hand  with  my  son,  in  defiance  of  ho- 
tive  eottncry,  seem  to  threaten  En-"  stile  threats  from  without,  and  pos- 
rope  with  new  misfortunes.  Guard*  sibly  of  opinions  at  home,  to  retain 
ed  by  her  ^ruation  from  the  forced  the  lil>erfy  and  independence  of  this 
obligation  of  paying  obedience  to  ancient  realm,  lays  you,  my  good 
jG[)reign  sway,  which  possibly  might  lords  and  Swedish-men  under  a 
not  accord  with  her  own  interest,  like  obligation  of  contributing  una- 
Sweden  has  every  thine  to  hope  nimously  to  the  same  object." 
from  unity,  I  valour,  and  conduct ; 
every  thing  to  lose  if  she  gives  her-  Russia. 

self  up  to  intestine  divisions  and  The  letters  from  St.  Petersburg 
jt^iwise  .fear.  It  is  by  the  bond  of  state,  that  prince  Czerinski,  secre^ 
unity  between  me  and  you, — by  tary  to  the  cabinet,  had  been  de- 
my son's  swQrd«  rich  in  honour, —  tectcd  in  a  plot  to  assassinate  Alex- 
ky  tbervalour  of  ouryouth  in  arms,  ander.  He  was  assisted  in  the  pro- 
«44>jr  ^ipowerfttl  will  of  the  Swe-  ject  by  Ma?netski,  one  of  the  mi- 
diish  people,  th^  .the  prospetity  of  nisters,  and  by  a  Frenchman.  The 
youn laws  and  the  honoor  of  your  correspondence  having  been  de- 
Hbevtk»j»ceBePured.i  Icre  by  the  tected,  all  three  had  been  banished. 
trig^tod  valuable  example  of  un-        A  recent  ukase  of  the  emperop 

Alexander 
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Alexander  has  been  issued,  for  l0f> 
vying  two  out  of  ev^ry  500  men 
able  to  carry  arms  in  his  domi* 
nions. 

Another  ukase  forbids  subjects 
of  Russia  serving  in  the  armies  of 
ft  foreign  continental  potenute,  un« 
der  penalty  of  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty. 

A  third  ukase  directs  the  return 
of  all  Russian  subjects  from  the 
dominions  of  any  continental  power, 
within  a  limited  time,  under  pe- 
xialty  of  receiving  no  indemniGcap 
tion  for  loss  of  property  which  they 
may ,  sustain  in  consequence  of  re- 
maining. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  left  Pe- 
tersburg on  the  21st  ult.  to  join  the 
army*  Generals  Barclay  de  Tolly 
and  Armfeldt'are  to  have  the  chief 
command. 

It  is  said  that  all  the  British  na- 
val officers,  who  have  been  residing 
during  the  war  with  England  in 
the  interior  of  Russia,  have  been 
invited  to  St.  Petersburg;  and 
many  of  them  have  been  engaged 
in  superintending  the  fitting  out  of 
Russian  ships  oi  war. 

The  Russian^  are  endeavouring 
to  establish  a  communication  be- 
tween the  Black  sea  and  the  Cas- 
pian sea,  by  cutting  a  canal  be- 
tween the  river/ Bartrum  and  Kur. 

ASIA. 

Capt.  Canning,  who,  had  been 
deputed  on  a  mission  from  the  su- 
preme government  to  the  court  of 
Ava,  arrived  at  Rangoon  in  Octo- 
ber, and  had  been  received  in  the 
most  friendly  manner. 

It  is  mentioned,  that  the  Persian 
soldiers  who  had  been  appointed  to 
convey  to  Icheran  some  superb 
pieces  of  brass  ordnance  brought 
by  sir  G«  Ouseley  as  a  present  from 
his  Britannic  majesty  to  the  king  of 
Persia,  had  contrived  to   abridge 


their  labour  by  throwing  the  gam 
over  a  precipice  at  the  first  ridge  of 
mountains  which  they  came  to  on 
the  rpad ;  and.  that  the  fraraiehts 
were  afterwards  exhibited,  for  $al« 
in  the  bazar  at  Busheen* 

COURT   OF    KING^S    BENCH. 

10.  Mr.  Justice  Grose  pronoun* 
ced  the  sentence  of  the  court  on 
John  Hunt  and  William  Squires, 
convicted  of  an  outrage  on  a  reli- 
gious meeting,  in  neatly  the  fol* 
k>wing  words : 

*' You  are  here^  to  receive  the 
judgement  of  this  court,  hzr'ing 
been  convicted  most  properly  of  « 
very  dangerous  ofence  to  society^ 
of  a  no  less  dangerous  ofiisnoe  than 
that  of  breaking  and  entering  the* 
dwelling-house  of  another,  doing 
mischief  to  the  doors  and  windowc, 
and  assaulting  the  mistress  of  that 
dwelling-house,  Mrs*  Tomlins. 
When  we  consider  the  whole  of 
this  case,  it  Is  an  enormous  case^ 
whether  we  190k  t6  the  violence 
used,  to  the  day,  to  the  numben 
assembled,  or  to  the  purpose  for 
which  you  were  assembled:  the 
violence  was  great,  and  a  great 
deal  of  injury  was  done  to  the 
man's  property.  Although  you  pr^ 
tend  you  did  not  meet  there  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  an  injury  either 
to  their  perjsons  or  tbeir  property, 
you  did  meet  there  to  do  that  whidi 
is  as  biad— you  met  there  for  the 
purpose  of  disturbing  those  vdio 
had  assembled  for  the  purposes  of 
religious  worship :  and  wheo  we  re- 
collect what  the  lav  tolerates  with 
respect  to  religioas  wordiip,  it  if 
most  abominAble  in  private  incU^* 
duals  to  disturb  ethers  in  celebra* 
ting  that  wor^ip  whidi  the  law 
allows.  Your  numbers  were  alara^ 
in^,  the  mischief  you  did  was  iiKsry 
injurious  to  these  persons,  and  the 
purpose  for  wfaicfa  jou  met  was  as 

abpminable 
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abominable  intention  to  interrupt  to    describe ;    j6tx   will,    withottt 

thi^-m  in  the  exercise  of  that  wor-  donbt^  receive  the  dreadful  details 

&hip  which  the  law  allows,  and  in'  from  other  quarters, 

the  celebration  of  which   the  law  "  My  only  motive  for  writing, 

will  protect  them.     It  is  for  us  to  Is  to  allay  your  apprehensions  rela* 

see  that  you  receive  such  a  punish*  tive  to  my  person,  and  I  hope  yo\i 

jnent  as  shall  be  suflScient  not  only  will  receive  this  letter  as  soon  a$ 

to  deter  you  from  the  commission  the  shocking  account  reaches  £ng<* 

of  &uch  o6Fences  in  future,  but  to  land. 

deter  others  from  the  commission  **  On  the  day  above  mentioned, 

ot'  similar  offences.   Therefore  tak-  at  about  seven  minutes  past  four  in 

ing  into  our  consideration,  as  we  the  afternoon,  we  experienced  on» 

do,'  all  the  circumstances  of  the  of  the  most  dreadful  earthquakes 

case,  a!i  well  as  the  circumstances  you  can  imagine.      In  less  than 

mentioned  in  each  of  your  affida-  three  minutes  one  quarter  of  the 

▼its,  we  do  order  and  adjudge  that  town  was  laid  in  ruins,  and  the  re- 

you,  John  Hunt,  pay  a  fine  to  the  maining  three-fourths  of  the  bouses 

king   of  20/.   and   be  imprisoned  rendered  totally  uninhabitable.  The 

in  his  irajescy's  prison  of  the  king's-  number  of  lives  lost  is  not  yet  as- 

bench  for  the  space  of  one  calendar  certained,  but  the  most  moderate 

monthf  and  give  security  to  keep  accounts  estimate  it  at  5000  souls. 

the  peace  f  jr  three  yeai;s,  yourself  "  Similar  accounts  have  reached 

in  loo/,  and  two  sureties  in  50/.  xis  from  La  Guayra,  and  various 

each.  And  as  to  you,  Wm.  Squires,  other  quarters:  what  is  the  extent 

wi^  respQct  to  whose  offence  there  of  the  evil  in  the  interior,  we  do 

is  certainly  a  distinction,  we  do  or-  not  know.    I  fear  the  calamity  has 

derand  adjudge  that  you  be  'im-  been  general  throughout  the  con- 

'  prisoned  in  the  prison  of  tlie  kingV  tinent. 

bench  for  the  space  of  one  calendar  "  P.  S.  General  Miranda  is  well, 

month,   and  then  be  discharged ;  and  was  out  of  town  when  this 

and  that  you  John  Hunt  be  impri-  *  dreadful  event  happened," 

soned  till  the  fine  be  paid,  and  un-  Extract  of  a  letter  from  captain 

til  you  have  given  such  security."  Curhbert,  of  the  ship  Highlander, 

dated  La  Guayra,  April  1,  1812 : 

BARTHaVAKB  AT  CARACCAs.  «  ^jj^^e  my  arriviU  here,  one  of 

12i   The  subjoined  letters  from  thegreatest  calamities  has  occurred 

X^araccas  and  La  Guayra,  its  port,  at  this  place  that  ever  happened  ia 

afford  some  interesung  particulars  any  country.      On   the  2Hth  ult. 

with  regard  to  this  terrible  convul-  whilst  on  board,  I  heard  a  most 

fiion  of  nature,  which  seems  almost  dreadful  report  of  an  earthquake; 

to  have  rivalled  the  earthquake  that  it  lasted,  as  nearly  as  my  recollec- 

laid  Lisbon  in  ruins  more  than  half  tion  will  serve,  about  two  minutes, 

a  century  ago.  I  soon  learnt  that  the  town  of  La 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Thomas  Guayra  was  laid  in  ruins,  and  that 

Molini^  esq.  dated  Caraccas,  March  numbers  of  the  inh^^bitants  were 

S9|  1812,  to  his  brother  in  Lon-  killed  and  buried*  in  them.     Tlie 

don :— "  The  dzeadful  catastrophe  city  of  Caraccas,  I  understand,  hag 

t)uit  took  place   in  this  city,   on  experienced  a  still  worse  fate,  and 

Thursday  hsi,  mj  pen  is  not  able  bas  been  totally  abandoned  by  the 

unfortunate 
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nnfortunate  inhabitants.  The  rocks  ^*ere, «  Oh  I  I  am  murdered/'  and 

:ind  mountains  were  rent  asunder :  the   latte/   was    inarticulate,    the 

and  it  is  impossible  for  pen  to  de^  soiind  dying  between  his  lip^V  He 

scribe,  the  devastation  occasioned  was  instantly'  taken   up  by  Mr. 

by  this  horrible  explosion.     The  Smith,  who  did  not  recognise  him 

cargo  which  I  was  lo  have  taken  until  he  had  looked  m  his  face* 

on  board  has  shared  the  fate  of  The  report  of  the  pistol  immedi* 

nearly  all  the  goods  in  the  city,  atcly  drew  great  numbers  to  the 

and  has  been  swallowed  up  in  the  spot,   who  assisted  Mr.  Smith  in 

general   ruin.     When  the  shock  conveying  the  body  of  Mr.  Perce- 

was  first  felt  on  board,  evfcnr  *per-  val  inta  the  speaker's  apartments  $ 

son  was  impressed  with  the  feeling  but  before  he  reached  them,  ♦  all 

that  the  ^Ifip  was  beating  to  pieces  signs  of  life  had  departed.     Mr. 

on  the  rocks.    On  my  going  on  Perceval's  corpse  was  placed  upon 

shore,  the  most  awful  and  afflicting  a  bed,  and  ifr.  Lynn,  of  Great 

scene  presented  itself} — hundrecS  George-street,  who  nad  been  sent 

of  the^  suffering  inhabitants  were  for,  arrived,  but  too  late  even  to 

seen  mixed  widi  heaps  of  ruins,  witness  the  last  symptoms  of  ez^ 

and  many  of  them  still  yet  alive  pinng  existence.     He  found  that 

with  their  heads  out,  imploring  as-  the*  ball,  which  was  of  an  unusu- 

sistance  from  their  fellow-citizens,  ally  large  size,  had  penetrated  the 

who,  instead  of  affording  them  aid,  heart  hear  its  centre,  and  had  passed 

were  throwing  themselves  prostrate  completely     through    it.       Fjona 

before  images,  beating  their  breasts,  thence  the  body  was  removed  t^  the 

and  implpring  for  themselves  the  speaker's   drawing-roon^  by  Mr* 

protection  of  their  'saints.    When  Lynn  and  sevenu  members^  sCad 

the  alarm  had  in  some  degree  sub.  laid  on  a  sofa. 

sided|  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  The  horror  and    dismay,  occa- 

sought  for  ;>  but  I  have  not  been  sioned  by  the  assassination  of  Mr« 

able  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  Perceval  prevented  any  attention 

loss  which  this  hapless  city  has  sus*  from  being  paid  to  other  persons^ 

tained."  and  it  was  not  until  theright^onour* 

able  gentleman  was  raised  from  the 

AssAssiNATioi^  OF  MR.  FBRCBVAU  floor  that   a  persou  belonginff  to 

1 3.  Yesterday  afternoon, at  about  a  the  Vote-oflSce,  exclaimed,  "  \Vneri 
quarter  past  five,  as  Mr.  Perceval  is  the  rascal  that  fired  ?'*  wljeu 
was  entering  the  lobby  of  the  house  a  person  of  the  name  of  fieQing* 
of  commons,  he  was  shot  by  a  per-  ham,  who  had  been  unobsenr^* 
son  of  the  name  of  Bellingham,  stepped  up  to  htm  and  coolly  pt:fi 
who  had  placed  himself  for  that  served,  **  I  am  tbe  unfortunat^ 
purpose  at  the  side  of  the  door  man."  He  did  not  make  any  at* 
leading  from  the  stone  staircase,  tempt  to  escape,  but  resigned  Sim- 
Mr.  Perceval  was  in  company  with  self  quietly  into  the  hands  of  some 
lord  F.  Osborne,  and  immediately  of  the  by-^standen.  They  plaqM^ 
on  receiving  the  ball,  which  entered  him  upon  a  bench  near  the  6^ 
the  left  breast,* he  staggered  and  place,  where  they  kept  him,  auS 
fell  at  the  feet  cf  Mr.  W.  Smith,  all  the  doors  were  closed,  and  tBc 
wiio  w:is  standing  near  the  second  eeress  of  any  persons  prtvented. 
pijlar.    The  only  word^  be  uttered  When  the  assassm  was  interrogated 

as 
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as  to  his  motWe  for  this  dreadful  less  able  to  atjtempt  an  escape,  or  a 

act,  he  replied,  "  Mj  name  is  Bel-  rescue  be  eifected  by  accomplices, 

lingham ;  it  is  a  private  injury;—!  it  w6uld  be  fit  that  he  should  be 

know  what  I  have  done — It  was  a  conducted  to  the  place  of  conHne* 

denial  of  justice  on  the  part  of  go-  ment,  not  through  the  lobby  where 

▼ernmcnt."— At  this  time  the  pri-  the  murder  had  been  perpetrated, 

soner  was  in  no  legal  custody,  but  but  through  the  private   avenui^^ 

wasjsurroundedby  many  members,  round  the  house, 

who   insisted    that   he  should  be  The    proposal    was  highly  ap- 

taken  into  the  body  of  the  house,  {proved;  and  the  speaker  further 

The  criminal  was  however  previa  said,  that  it  might  render  the  de- 

cosly  searched,  to  which  be  made  tention  of  the  criminal  more  secure 

no  resistance,  and  upon  his  person  if  members  would  precede,  in  or- 

were  found  a  steel  pistol,  loaded,  der  to  see  that  all  the  passages  were 

about  seven  inches  in  length  (the  clear. 

fellow  to  that  with  which  he  had  A  great  many  gentlemen  imme- 
cffected  his  fatal  purpose,  which  diately  rose  to  comply  with  the  re- 
bad  been  secured)  with  a  short  quest;  when 
screw  barrel,  and  a  bundle  of  pa-  Mr.  Whitbread,  in  a  tone  of 
pers  folded  like  letters.  Two  mes-  voice  which  betiayed  the  difficulty 
sengers,  Wright  and  Skelton,  then  he  felt  in  commanding  his  feelings, 
conveyed  the  prisoner  to  the  bar  of  observed,  that  to  prevent  confusion, 
the  house  of  commons,  where  the  it  would  be  better  if  those  mem- 
utmost  confusion  and  anxiety  pre-  bers  who  should  go  before  for  the 
Vailed.  The  speaker  had  quitted  purpose  of  seeing  that  tlie  passages 
the  chair,  the  house  having  re-  were  clear  were  named  from  die 
solved  itself  .into  a  committee  on  chair,  or  the  eagerness  of  all  to 
the  orders  in  council ;  but,  on  hear-  fulfil  the  undertaking  would  pre- 
ing  the  afHicting  intelligence,  he  vent  its  proper  execution. 
returned  and  resumed  his  seat.  Or-  The  speaker  added,  that  it  would 
der  having  been  restored,  general  be  right  ^at  the  utmost  precaution 
Gascoyne  said  in  an  audible  voice,  should  be  used,  not  only  lest  the 
**  I  think  I  know  the  villain,'"  and  criminal  should  injure  others,  but 
walking  up  to  the  assassin,  and  should  attempt  violence  on  himself. 
looking  in  his  face,  inquired,  "  Is  —He  then  named  Mr.  Whitbread, 
not  your  name  Bellingham  V  He  Mr.  Long,  and  Mr.  Bootle,  who 
returned  no  answer  but  by  shaking  directly  left  the  house  to  clear  the 
his  head,  and  stood  afterwards  mo-  avenues  to  the*  prison-room.  The 
tionless  and  apparently  composed,  assistance  of  several  other  messen- 
resting  his  hands  upon  the  bur,  and  gers  was  called  in,  who  followed 
looking  directly  forwards  to  the  with  Bellingham4n  their  custody  ; 
chair.  and  they  were  succeeded  by  lord 
."  The  speaker  then  proposed  in  a  Ossulston,  Mr.  Villiers,  Mr.  Man- 
firir  V  'ce,  that  tlie  criminal  should  ning,  Mr.  Wharton,  Mr.  Pole,  and 
}^  «.  •.  .  cd  to  the  prison-room,  about  ten  others. 
aijd  ♦'  ':  a  magistrate  should  be  The  speaker  also  directed  that 
seriT  •  -  *:•  receive  the  examination,  all  members  who  were  magistrates 
of  t'  ''  '*!  p*ises  of  the  shocking  of  Middlesex,  as  well  as  all  per- 
tni  ".  '  ..—He  also  stated,  that  sons  who  had  witnessed  any  part 
in  w    ..    ..ic  the  prisoner  might  be  .of  the  transaction^  should  attend 

the 
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the  comthittee  to  examine  and  to  services  allegfed  to  be  petfomied  by 
give  evidence.  the  criminal  in  Russia*  for  which 
Sir  C.  BurreU  produced  the  load^  he  coipplaiT^  that  he  has  obrained 
ed  pistol  taken  from  the  prisoneri  no  remtinefaMon*  It  seems  like- 
and  another  member  the  bundle  of  wise,  that  ntimefons  similar  inef- 
papers  found  in  his  eoat  pocket.  fiectual  representations  were  made 
The  house  was  then  adjotuned.  to  the  nnfortunstte  victim  of  hi9  re* 
Bellinghani  was  conducted  with*  venf^y  and  to  the  speaker.  Genci* 
out  the  slightest  resistance  to  a  large  ral  Tarleton  also  gave  evidence,  as 
room  beyond  the  termination  of  well  as  many  others  who  witnessed* 
the  upper  lobby,  where  the  magis«  the  perpetrati6h  of  the  sanguinary 
trate  (Mr*  Watson,  Serjeant  at  arms  deed,  and  those  who  first  seized 
of  the  house  of  lords)  who  had  Upon  the  pnsoner*s  ptrrsbii. 
been  sent  for,  attended)  Mr.  al-  •  The  facts  stated  seem  to  dis- 
derman  Combe,  Mr.  Angelo  Tay«  countenance  altogether  the  idea 
lor,  and  other  magistrates  assisted  that  any  accomplices  were  con* 
at  the  examination.  The  witnesses  cemed  with  BeUmgham  in  this  in« 
proved  the  facts  we  have  above  human  de^;  although  by  some  in- 
communicated*  It  appeared  that  divtduals  it  Was  thrown  but,  that' 
a  person  was  standing  between  the  because  persons  were  seert  rifntiing 
deceased  and  the  prisoner  at  the  out  of  Westminster-hAll,  tmmedi" 
time  the  pistol  was  fired,  and  that  ately  after  the  murder,  they  might' 
the  latter,  to  effect  his  diabolical  be  accomplices  in  the  deed.  It  wasF 
design,  was  obliged  to  raise  his  natural  that  men  might  be  eager 
hand  over  the  shoulder^  of  the  in*  to  communicate  the  extraordinary 
tervening  individual,  and  the  ball  event  to  their  friends, 
consequently  took  a  slanting  direc*  The  dreadful  intelligence  spread 
tion,  entering  rather  high  upon  the  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  before 
breast-bone.  The  flash  of  the  pis-  six  o'clock  the  crowd  collected  on- 
tol  was  seen  by  many  ;  but  the  the  outside  was  so  great,  that  it* 
perpetration  of  the  crime  was  so  was  deemed  prudent  to  close  th*' 
instantaneous,  that  its  prevention  doors  of  Westmilnster-hall,  as  well- 
was  impossible.  The  assassin  had  as  to  plant  constables  at  all  the  en* 
been  often  seen  lately  in  the  gallery  trances,  to  ptevent  a  concourse 
of  the  house  of  commons,  and  ir  within  the  passages  of  the  honseJ 
appears  that  he  had  yesterday  been  Ingress  was  dented  to  aM  personr 
watching  the  eiitrance  of  every  but  members  and  witnesses,  Thi^ 
member  into  the  lobby  with  great  multitude  kept  augmenting  e^erj** 
attention,— although  this  circum-  minute,  and  at  length  it  was-tc^ 
stance  could  excite  no  pecnliar  no-  solved,  in  orxler  to  ensure  '  tran^' 
lice.  General  Gascoyne,  the  mem-  quillity  and  to  produce  *  dlipet-- 
ber  for  Liverpool,  deposed  before  sion  of  the  mob,  that  the  liofsei-'' 
Mr.  Watson  and  the  other  magis-  gUiirds  should  be  called  oW.  TSfiey 
trates,  tJiat  he  had  seen  Belling-  accordingly  left  their  qnarfirij  ah^ 
ham  often,  and  that  he  had  re-  panided  in  Old  and  New  Pttlice^f* 
ceived  many  petitions  and  memo-  yard,  and  in  St.  B^brj^iiret's  ktfA^ 
rials  from  him  respecting  some*  Parliament-street  until  a  lite  houK* 
claims  upon  government,  which  he  The  gates  of  St.  James's  P^rk  wtrp 
ought  to  be  allowed.  Those  de-  closed  about  ciglit  o*i?locb,,  Where' 
~^andsi  it  iA  stated^  originated  iu  the  foot-guards  were  drawn  oH^i* 

and 
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iod  the  city  militkiy  as  \veU  as  se»  be  made  out,  and  instructions  pre- 

Teral  bodies   of  volunteers»  were  pared  for  the  civil  and  military  au« 

called  on  to  preserve  the  peace  of  thortties  in  every  part  of  the  united 

the  meofopolts ;  and  they  all  mus-  kingdom,  in  order  that  seasonable 

tered  with  an  alacrity  diat  did  them  steps  may  be  taken  for  preserving 

the  highest  honour.    .  the  peace  throughout  die  country. 


During  the  whole  of  the  exami*  —-and  particularly  in  those  districts 

nation  the  assassin  maintained  the  where  an  inflamed  and  infatuated 

Utmost  composure.  He  said  he  had  multitude  have  committed  die  most 

far  more  than  a-  fortnight  watched  savage  barbarities.  We  have  every 

for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  ef«-  reason  to  believe  that  the  measures 

fectiag  his  purpose ;  diat  he  had  taken  will  be  effectual ;  as  the  mi« 

implored  for  justice  in  vain ;  diat  litary  power  in  the  disturbed  coun* 

he  had  made  application  to  every  ties  is  intrusted  to  a  most  vigorous 

pemm  likely  to  procure  him   re«  and  yet  humane  officer,  the  ho- 

dress;   and  that  he  had  been  at  nourable  general  Maitland,  in  whose 

lengdi  driven  to  despair,  by  being  sagacity,   firmness,  and  exertions, 

told  at  the  public  offices  that  he  the  public  may  have  die  most  en* 

might    do   his    worst.— "I  have  tire  confidence.— The  earl  of  Derby 

obeyed   them<— I   have  done   my  and  earl  of  Stamford  have  also 

worst,  and  I  rejoice  in  the  deed."  left  town  for  their  respective  coun- 

Not  the  blightest  symptom  of  re-  ties,   to  exert  their  authority    as 

morse  appeared  in  the  wretch,  not-  lords  lieutenants,  to  restore  tran- 

withstanding  the  universal  horror  quillity. 

"Which  his  atrocity  had  produced  on  The  committee  concluded  their 

adl  that  surrounded  htm.  eraminauon  of  the  assassin  at  half 

Mrs.  Perceval  was  on  a  visit  to  after  nine  o'clock ;   and  a  notice 

the  honourable  Mrs*  Ryder,,  lady  was    sent    to  Mr.  Newman,    the 

of  the  right  honourable  the  secre-  keeper  of  Newgate^  to  prepare  for 

t«ry  of  state  for  the  home  depart-  the   reception    of  the  delinquent, 

meat,  at  his  house  in  Great  George-  Mr.  ShcriflF  Heygate  went  himself 

etieet,  Westminster,  when  the  sad  to  Newgate,  and  gave  particular 

catastrophe  hapCpened,  and  was  ap-  directions,  that  the  murderer,  when 

priflEed  of   it   on    her    return    to  received  into  the  gaol,  should  be 

Downing-sjtreet.       Mrs.   Perceval  watched  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 

and.  her  children,   12  in  number,  vent  the  possibility  of  his  perpe- 


-are  plunged  into  inexpressible  grief,  trating  suicide. 

%$  is   lord    Arden,  his    brother.  The  cabinet  council  sat  to  a  late 

Every  window  of  the  house  was  hour,  and  between  twelve  and  one 

immediately  closed,  ^ut  the  street  o'clock  this  morning    Bcllingham 

waft  thronged  with  the    populace  was  conveyed  under  a  stroni^  escort: 

-fiU  midnignt.  of  dragoon  guards,  in  a  co.ich,  to 

TThe  environs  of  Parliament-street  Neavgate .           t 

and  Palace-yard  were  rendered  al-  The  committftfent  was  signed  by 

most  impassable  by  the  pressure  of  Michiiel  Angelo  Taylor,  esq.  who 

tiie  crowd,  notwithstanding  the  vi-  accompanied  him  in  the  coach  to 

gtlance  of  the  police  officers.    •  Newgiite,  attended  by  Mr.   Ross, 

A  cabinet  council  was  summon-  one  of  his  majesty's  messengers, 

>edt  and  the  departure  of  the*  post  and  two  officers  of  the  police.  The 

Wfts  delayed  till  dispatches  could  troop  of  horse  was  under  the  com- 
mand 
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aaand  of  colonel  Barton :  the  ca* 
-valcade  did  not  arrive  at  Newgate 
till  one  o'clock*  and  hj  orders  of 
the  cabinet  council  two  mtn  were 
ordered  to  sit  up  in  the  cell  with 
him. 

coroner's  inquest. 

The  body  of  Mr.  Perceval  was 
removed  from  tlie  speaker's  house 
during  Monday  night  to  his  own 
in  Downing-street ;  and  yesterday 
znorning,   at    eleven,  a  most    re* 
spec  table  jury  was  summoned  to 
attend  A.  Gell,  esq.   coroner  for 
Westminster,  at  tlie  house  of  Fran- 
cis Dukes,  the  sign  of  the  Rose  and 
Crown,  in  Downing-street.     After 
taking  a  view  of  the  body,  the  fol- 
lowing witnesses  were  examined : — 
Henry  Burgess,  of  Curzon-street» 
Mayfair,    solicitor,    being    sworn, 
saith :  Yesterday  aftemdbn,  about 
five,  I  was  attending  in  the  lobby 
cf  the  house  of  commons,  near  the 
door-keeper's  seat ;  I  heard  the  re- 
port of  a  pistol  apparently  as  if  fired 
at  tlie  entrance  of  the  lobby ;  in  less 
than  half  a  minute  I  saw  a  gentle- 
man  coming  forward  towards  the 
door  of  the  house,  staggenng ;  and 
at  the  same  time  I  heard  a  cry  of 
**  Murder,  murder  !"   This  gentle- 
man had  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and 
exclaimed  "  Oh  !"  faintly,  and  fell 
f(jr\vard  on  his  face.     I  heard  a 
cry,  "That  is  tlie  person,"  pointing 
to  the  seat  near  tnc  fire-place ;  on. 
which  I  sprang  forward  to  the  seat, 
and  there 'I  observed  a  man  in  ei^- 
treme  agitation  sitting  on  the  seat, 
and  one  or  two  others  on  his  right. 
I  immediately  loqked  at  his  hands, 
and  observed  a  fi^all  pistol  either 
under  hts  left  hand  or  close  by  iti 
I  immediately  seized  the  pistol,  and 
asked  him  wh^t  could  induce  him 
to  do  such  a  deed  or  act :  he  imme- 
diately replied,  "Want  of  redress  of 
grievance,  and  a  refusal  by  govern- 


ment»'*  or  words  to  diat  eStCL  i 
immediately  said  to  him,  ^  Have  x 
you  another  pistol?"  He  repliedt 
'<  Yes.''  I  asked  him  if  it  was  load- 
ed ;  and  he  replied,  *'  Yes.''  I 
then  took  several  afticles  out  of  his 
waistcoat  pockets ;  asdr  some  one 
tookfi^om  his  person  the  pistol  which 
he  before  told  me  was  loaded.  The 
pistol  which  I  took  from  .him  was 
warmii  at  least  so  £ir  as  a  small 
pistol  usually  is  when  recently  fired 
off.  In  the  coarse  of  the  afternoon,  I 
believe,  I  waft  the  first  person  exa* 
jniaed  j  and  when  my  evidence  was 
read  to  me»  in  the  presence  of  the 
prisoner,  pn  his  being  asked  if  be 
had  any  remarks  to  make,  or  words 
to  that  effect,  he  replied,  **  I  diink 
Mr.  Burgess's  statement  is  correct  ^ 
only  I  wish  to  observe,  that  instead 
of  my  hand  being  upon  or  near  the 
pistol,  I  think  he  took  it  out  of  my 
hand,"  or  words  to  that  efiect* 
When  I  first  saw  the  prisoner  he 
was  greatly  agitated;  but  by  the 
time  1  was  examined  that  agitatioa 
had  subsided,  and  he  appeared  t^ 
me  to  be  perfectly  calm- 

Hbnry  Bvrobss*. 
General  Isaac  Gascoyne,  member 
for  Liveipool,  of  Hertford-street^ 
Mayfair,  sworn.  About  a  quarter 
after  five  o'clock  yesterday  I  was 
writing  a  letter  in  the  comnaittee- 
room ;  I  hear.d  the  report  of  a  pis* 
tol  shot,  and  jumped  up,  ezclaiin* 
tng  that  it  was  the  report  of  a  pis* 
toL  I  went  down  st»rs ;  I  saw  m 
number  of  people  landing  aboutt 
and  a  person  pointed  out  a  man  to 
me  sitting  on  the  bench  by  the  firi-> 
side;  the  penon  saying,  That  is  the 
man  who  fired  the  pistol  s  I  sprang 
upon  him,  and  grasped  him  by  the 
breast  and  neck;  I  perceived  him 
raising  bis  left  hand  with  a  pistol  in 
it ;  I  let  go  my  ho]d«  vokd  seixed  his 
wrist  with  both  my  hands«  and 
twisted  hii  arm  rQttud.with  all  mf 

forces 
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ldroe:iie«c^bi6dt<}ittiti«  tittle  hold  posed}  andbeibrebewenttoNew- 
of  die  pistol :  I  dbir^d  a  person  gate  last  night  he  was  quite  calm 
■candiiii^bj  to  take  the  pistol  from    kg^tn.  Isaac  Gascoyme, 

his  luoid  ;  which  was  done.  I  took  Joseph  Httme,  esq;  Gloucester- 
papers  from  his  pocket,  and  tied  place,  Portman-squ»«,  member  of 
them  up :  he  appeared  to  be  drag-  parliament  for  Weymouth,  .bein|^ 
mng  mm  nvf  hold,  but  I  lBe)»t  liim  s^vom;  iairh :-— I  was  sitting  in  the 
nst.  I  driiipered  -die  papers  to  hoiise  of  commons  yesterday  even- 
Mr.  Hitfae,  and  then  told  the  pri-  ing^  a  Few  minutes  after  five,  when 
coner  it  was  impossible  hte  could  I  heard  die  report  of  a  pistol,  and 
escape :  he  replied,  **  I  am  the  per-  ah  immediate  bustle  or  noise ;  I  left 
«m  who  shot  Mr.  Fercefval,  and  I  the  house,  and  went  into  the  lobby, 
euncnder  ttrptVJ'*  I  took  him  td  inimediately  lolvards  the  fire-place, 
dhcbedyoftfaehovseofcosuBont^  where  the  crowd  was;  I  saw  i  man 
and  delrrered  him  into  the  custody  sitting  on  the  bench  i  who  has  in  my 
€f  ifae  messengers.  I  saw  him  presencis  declared  iiis  name  to  be 
lodged  kk  the  priscito«it>Qm  before  .John  Bdlingham^  he  appeared  to 
I  ever  iou  siglit  of  him.  The  de-  \»  forcibly  pulled  on  every  side  by 
pottfot  fninher  stales,  tbat  the  |)rt«  the  by-standers}  appealed  to  suf- 
Mner  S^iogfaam  caOed  upon  him  fer  considerably  from  the  force  used 
in  HertfoiMkstreet)  Ma^air,  about  by  such  by<-standers;  appeared  con- 
three  weeks  s^f^  and  be  had  a    siderably  agitated,  and  in  the  act 

•  conversadoil  with  him  of  neaifly  an  of  disengaging  his  band  from  die 
hotTj  thoagh  lie  knew  snthing  of  person  who  grasped  it  severely.  1 
Ae  prisoner,  nor  tlie  prisoner  of  setaed  his  lot  arsi  at  tiie  eiomeat 
ium*  He  ttated  that  he  had  claims  A^  ^^tnetsi  Gascojne  was  puHing 
4M  yartiaicnt»  and  asked  for  my  .frrtt  the  person  of  the  prisoner  a 
parlmsentmy  assistance,  he  having  btmdle  of  papers :  one  of  the  gene- 
been  a  merchaat  at  Liverpool.  |ie  rai's  haiids  being  occupied  ghispit^ 
represented  having  suffered  at  St.  the  prisoner,  I  seised  hold  of  tfa0 
metibargfa,  trader  a  false  arstst,  pipers  from  the  general*s  right 
lor  many  months  t  and  that  lie  ap  mnd,  informing  him  that  I  would 
fdiod  to  the  then  resident  ambasssl»  take  care  of  them.  I  still  retained 
lAor  ftr  tedress,  but  without  effects  liold  of  the  prisoner,  and  saw  a  per.- 
He  stated  that  he  bad  lost  immy  son  in  the  act  of  pulling  &om  about 
|ie«iKlsi-aaMl  willed  me  DO  bring  ite  tne  waist  of  the  ^isoner  a  imaU 
vomesi  btfete  pailiament  $  but  I  pocket  steri  pistol,  which  he  imne* 
4li4  iK>t  tftiRk  lits  ease  requi^  mj;  diately  examined,  and  found  piinw 
<ntgifeHBuee  in  drat  way^  ane  te-  ed ;  I  desired  that  person  to  take 
t^Namrtidf  d  liim  to  metnorialtse  the  care  of  it ;  and,  on  subsequent  er- 
-teisistm.    He  MrLi^^rpodlfour   aminatTOU,  I  found  that  same  pistol  * 

yealYagOtatfid  only  t^  been  there  to  contam  a  ball  and  powden— *i 

feUt^Tennk    iDas4tg  this>conversa*>  held  die  jyrisoneri  and  assisted  te 

limi  4e  Was  tA  calm  and  M»  cidtetted  induct  him  to  the  bar  of  the  house 

Muy  ill0n«lNM  berandliad^ot  of  commons,  where  I  ^pitted  mf 

Ihe  lioft aqpfMbrance  of  a  person  4n»  ^old,  leaving  him  in  the  custody  v£ 

eaee.    fie  wil  eauth  ngicilted  yes^  two  servants  of  the  house,  as  di- 

iMday^%iiiMhe'(the  general)  alined  rected  by  the  speaker.   The  speaks 

bioi ;  Ins  liefmre  be  was  eicamhied  er  haiong  directed  dieprisoner  to  be. 

>ytb(<  eeimpitti»y4ie  iww  mtf e  f  qaac  eoadtiqiql  to  the  ptison-cooiti,  and 

*  4SMi.  i¥)     ,  all 
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tU  members  who  had  witnessed  ztij    Mitkoian  aboat  the  centre  q(  tlw 
part ofthe transaction tofollow, lac-    lobbyy  and  while  in  conversation 
companted  them,  and  attended  the    with  htmt  I  heard  the  report  of  a 
examination  of  witnesses  for  about    pistol..  1  immediately  turned  my 
an  honr:  the  agitation  under  which    head»  and  obeervcd  some  conversa* 
the  prisoner  seemed  at  first,  ap-    tion  at  the  end  of  the  nx>n3.    Seve» 
peared  to  me  gradnallf  to  subside ;    ral  voices  called  out  to  shut  the 
and  by  the  time  the  first  deposition    door  to  prevent  tmy  person  escaping* 
was  taken  he  was  able  to  answer,    There  might  have  been  present  m 
and  to  speak  distinctly  and  calmly,    the  lobby  from  SO  to  40  persomu 
The  magistrate,  Mr.  Michael  An-    In  an  instant  X  obaerved*a  person 
^elo  Taylor,  told  him,  it  was  his    rush  from  the  clnster  of  people  who 
Guty  to  caution  him  not  to  answer    were  standing  about  the  door*  and 
any  thing  that  might  criminate  him-    oome  staggering  towards  me}  be 
self.    He  answered,  that  he  was'  reached  about  the  spot  where  I  was 
obliged  to  the  magistrate,  but  that    first  standing,  and  then  fell  on  hii 
t  he  would  use  his  own  discretion.    &ee  on  the  floor.    I  walked  rotmd 
On  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Burgess    him^  not  immediately  reco^sing 
being  read  to  him,  he  stated,  that    his  pers<m }  and  not  supposing  he 
he  thought  there  might  be  a  little    was  mortally  wounded^  but  observ* 
inaccuracy  in  the  evi<fence  given  by    ing  he  did  not  stir,  I  stooped  down 
Mr.  Burgessy  in  stating  that  the    to .  assist  him,  and  on  raising  his 
piitbly  when  first  seen  by  him,  lay    head  I  perceived  him  to  be  Mr* 
iiear  to  his  (the  prisoner's)  hand ;    Perceval.    I  then  requeued  the  av 
^ereas,  if  his  recollection  served    aistance  of  a  gentleman  who  was 
|iim  well,  his  hand  was  either  upon    standing  close  to  the  body»  and  ^m 
the  jnstol,  or  that  he  ^sped  it.    carried. him  between  us  into  the 
•During  the  time  I  remamecf  there»    speaker^s  secretary's  roonu     Wr 
after  he  had  heard  the  diderent  de-    set  him  on  a  table,  ne  reidi^  on  oiv* 
positions  read  over  tb  him,  he  either    arms.    I  think  he  was  not  only 
assented  to  their  correcuiess,   or    speechless  but  perfiM:tly*.  senseless 
pointed  outvherein  he  thouriitdiere    and  blood  came  from  his  mouth- 
was  any  difierence^  observing  par-    His  pulse  jn  a  few  minutes  ]ceasei|» 
-ticukuiy  on  the  evidence  of  general    and  he  soon  died*    I  think  jie  l^a^ 
Gascoyne,  that  he  could  not  posi^    quite  dead  when  Mr.  X.yiui»  m 
timely  correct  tiie  exact  words,  as    surgeon,  came.    He  died  in.  h» 
'the  general  wonld  materially  be    tluui  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    Tht 
less  agitated,  than  he  was  at  that    body  was  aftfrwanU  deposil^d  in 
time ;  or  words  to  that  efiect.    On    the  speaker's  diawing-roomi«    I  am 
the  wholBy  I  do  consider  that  he  'quite  incapable  iQif  .giving  any  evi» 
was  perfectly  sane,  making  a  little    dence  of  the  person  who  covinutted 
allowance  for  the  agiution  of  the    this  horrid  xnnrdtr*  ^ 
moment.  Josiph  Hums.  .   '^\    WiLiiAH  Sll^Ti|^» 

WiUiam  Smith,  esq.  Park-stiee^  WillianrlrynA>  of  Great  G^pi^ 
Westminster,  member  for  Norwich,  street,  Westminster,  surgeoUt  swon^ 
sworn.— He  deposed  as  follows:  «-«I  was  sent  for  veMftiayafiemooft 
'  Yesterday  afternoon,  about  a  quaiv  soon  after  fivei  Q^:tDck«  On  reach* 
ter  past fiveo^clock^fMssbg  through  ii^  th^  speak«rVi>^rQltary's  room> 
the  lobby  to  go  to  the  house  of  (  found  wbr*  Pefcets^  suppqited  by 
eonmiottSi  I  stopped  to  Ipcak  to  a   iwogenUemefti  hu^body  was  partly 
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to  ted  pcRtly  6fF  the  table  that  was  er :— also  my  ^reat^coatf   flanitel 
standing  by,  his  shirt  and  white  gown,  and  black  waistcoat ;  which 
waistcoat  were  bloodr :  and  on  ex.  will  much  obligef« 
amining  the  body,  li^und  a  wound  Dear  madani, 
tm  the  skin  about  over  the  fourth          Yoiir  very  obedient  servant, 
tib,  on  the  left  sidei  near  the  breast-  John  Bsllinoham* 
twne.    The  wound  had  the  appear-        To  the  above  please  to  add  the 
ance  of  a  large  pistol-ball  having  Prayer  Book, 
entered.     On  examining  his  pulse.        To  Mrs.  Roberis«» 
I  found  he  was  quite  dead :  I  then        The  following  is  a  meniorial,  and 
passed  a  probe,  to  ascertain  the  di-  two  letters  sent  lately  by  this  mad 
rection  of  the  ball,  and  fodnd  it  had  to  the  members  of  parliament, 
passed  obliquely  downwards  and  in- 
wards in  the  directiou^of  the  heart.  ^'»cular  tothe  members  of  par- 
Thewound  was  at  least  threeinches        i-«ambnt,  inclosing  the  two 
deep,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  it        letters  numbered  1  and  2. 
caused  his  death.          W.  Lynn.          Sir — Having  suffered  in  a  most 

Verdict  of  Wilful  murder  against  linprecedented  n^anner,  for  a  period 

John  Bellingham,alias  Ballingham*  of  iix.  years,  in  Russia ;  on  itij  retunt 

The  following  letter  was  yescer-  two  years  ago  I  made  a  represent 

day  morning  sent  by  Bellingham  tation  of  the  case  to  the  varioui 

from  his  ceu  in  Neweate  to  Mrs.  departments  of  his  m'ajesty's  go<* 

Roberts,  No.  9,  New  Millnun^street,  vernment,  and  in  January  last  I 

the  lady  at  Vhose  house  he  lodged,  applied  for  redress,  by  petition,  td 

Tuaday  mormng.  Old  Bailey,  his  royal  highness  the  pftnce  regent. 

Dear  Madam,  who  was  graciously  pleased  to  refer 

Yesterday  midnight  I  was  escort^  the  affair  to  his  hiajesty's  most  ho* 

ered 

^•w  .^  ^-.^  w  *.*..  x,w^.„«..  (by  ,    .  

Mn  Taylor  the    magistrate  and  requested  an  official  copy  of  their 

M.P.)  as  a  state  prisoner  of  the  lordships*  decision,  ^nd  was  answer- 

first  class«    For  eight  years  I  have  ed  by  the  clerk  of  the  council,  it 

not  found  mr  mind  so  tranquil  as  could  not  be  complied  with.    la 

iince  this  meUncholy  but  necessary  consequence,  I  renewed  my  applica- 

catastrophe  ^  as  the  merits  or  deme-  tion  to  his  royal  highness  the  prince 

tits  of  my  peculiar  case  must  be  re*  regenti  accompanied  by  the  inclosed 

gularly  unfolded  in  a  criminal  court  petition  to  the  hou^  of  commons^ 

of  justice^  to  ascertain  the  gtiilty  pfaying  his  royal  highness,  that  alt 

party,  by  a  jury  of  my  country.     I  the  affair  is  purely  natiutial,  htf 

nave  to  request  the  favour  of  you  to  would  be  g^aciously  pleased  to  di« 

•end  me  three  or  four  shirts,  some  rect  my  complaint  to  be  laid  before 

cravats,  handkerchiefs,  night-caps,  parliament — to  which  petition  I  tc* 

stockings,  5cc.  out  of  my  drawers,  ceived  the  answer  No.  i. 
together  with\comb,  soap,  tooth-        Having    bOme    the  weight  of 

brush,  with  any  other  triHe  that  this  unhappy  affair  abroad,  for  a 

presents  itself  which  you  think  I  series  of  years,  in  a  manifold  way-^-* 

snay  have  occasion  for,  and  inclose  on  my  return  home  I  had  the  mOr« 

them  in  my  leather  trunk,  and  the  titication  to  find  my  ilffairs  gone  ta 

key  plcMc  to  sendimlcd,  per  bear-  ruin— itiy   property  sold  up— mf 

(F5)  liamtly 
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family  dJstmclecly  and  suflSsririe  in  hj  thfe  coiumiuicl  of  his  fopl  hi  A* 

the  most  severe  manner  bj  the  mt^  ness,  for  the  ctosideration  of  die 

vitable  ruinous  consequences  of  my  lords  of  his  majesty's  most  honour^ 

detention — and  for  the  preceding  able  priiry  council. 

two  years  they  had  not  been  able  to  I  am,  sir, 

ascertain  ^vhethet  I  was  alive  or  Your  obedient  humble  servant^ 

'dead.     Sirtce  tny  return  I  have  not  J.  Beckf.tt% 

only  been  bereaved  of  a  further  pro-  Johh  Belltkgh  am»  esq. 

perty.  (bequeathed  in  my  absence),  (Copy— No.  2.) 

to  make  good  thfe  consequences  of  fyiitebaUt  March  d,  18I& 

this  business,  but  am  now  consider-  Sir— I  am  directed  by  Mr.  secrc* 

ably  involved  —  so   fatal    has    \t  tary  Ryder  to  acquaint  yod,  that 

proved.     Thus   circumstanced,   I  your  petition  to  his  royal  hic^hness 

trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  in  address-  the  prince  regent,  praying  that  he 

ing  the  house  of  commons  individu-  would  be  pleased  to  drder  yowme- 

ally,  in  the  hope  that,  on  the  behalf  morial  therein  ^ncloised,  addressed 

of  national  Justice,  some  member  to  the  house  of  commons,  to  bt 

'  ivill  do  me  the  favour  to  bring  for*  brouriit  before  parliament,hasbeea 

ixrard  my  said  just  petition — as  com-  laid  before  his  royal  highness,  andl 

mon  justice  is  all  I  solicit,  and  what  that  he  was  not  pleased  to  signify 

every  one  will  agree  I  ought  to  any  command  thereupon, 

have,  more  especially  as  my  suffer-  Vour  memorial  to  the  house  of 

ingsfor  the  last  eight  yeais  have  commons  is  accordingly  faerewidi 

t>een  almost  too  great  for  human  rettimed.        I  am,  sir, 

^ture  to  sustain.  Your  obedient  humble  servant^ 

In  soliciting  your  kind  aid,  I  beg  J.  BscfctTT. 

to  be  understood,  tliat  it  Is  far  from  John  Belling  ham,  esq. 
my  intention,  by  this  addiess,  to 

complain  of  any  party  whatever,  trial  of  john  bKllingiiah. 

being  convinced  that  in  no  country  15.  About  10  o'clock  sir  XMans« 
u]>on  earth  is  justice  so  purely  ad-  field,  accompanied  by  Mr.  justice 
ministered  as  m  this ;  and  justice  I  Grose,  baron  Graham,  and  the  re- 
am sure  I  shall  have,  so  soon  as  the  corder,  took  thejr  seats  on  each  side 
affair  is  known  to  the  tribunal  where  of  the  lord  mayor ;  and  iminediately 
^lone  it  can  be  tak^n  proper  cogni-  the  prisoner*  who  appeared  calm 
'^ance  of.  and  collected,  was  prodiiced,  add 

With  assurar.cc  that  my  sole  wish  placed  at  the  bar«  The  counsel  for 
15  to  obtain  what  is  right,  without  the  prosecution  were,  the  attoitey* 
prejudice  to  any  individual,  I  have  eeneral,  Messrs.  Garrow,  Abbott, 
the  Honour  to  be,  sir,  your  ver}[  Knapp,  and  Gnmey.  The  counsel 
humble  and  obedient  servant,  '  for  the  prisoner  were  Messrs«  Alley 
John  BrLLiNGHAftr.  and  Reynolds.  Mr. GarfoW called 
No.  9^  New  Millman-street,  on  the  prisoner  to  plead )  whicb 

March  IS,  181^.  Kfr.  Alky  opposed,  suting  that  he 

(Copy-**No.  1.)  Ought  not  to  plead,  bemg  Insane* 

WUiehall,  Fib.  1 8, 11812.    The  court  observed  that  he  had  no 
Sir-^I  am  directed  by  Mr.  secre-    right  to  counsel  till  he.  pleaded* 
^uy  Ryd^  to  acquaint  you  that    T%e  prisoner  complained  of  the  • 
your  |5etition  to  his  royal  highness    prosecutors  withholding  the  papers 
the  pnnce  regenthasbeen  reterred,    t^essary  for  hn  defitnce.    It  wta 

declared 
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declared  that  copies  of  those  papers  stfum^nts^  and,  posting  himself  ac 
had  beea  tendered  to  him.  Mr.  AU  the  door  of  the  lobbv  of  the  house 
ley  read  an  affidavit  of  Anne  Billecty  of  commons^  deliberately  awaite4 
stating  in  direct  te\ms  the  insanity  the  arrival  of  his  victim.  The 
of  the  prisoner,  which  was  known  to  Uarnfsd  gentleman  thei^  quptec)  the 
several  witnesses  at  Liverpool  and  cases  of  the  King  v,  Arnold,  and 
elsewhere.  Heappealed  to  thejus-  the  King  v.  earl  Ferrers,  to  prove 
tica  and  humanity  of  the  court,  to  that  chough  a  person  be  insane  from 
lec  the  trial  stand  over  till  they  his  childhood,  yet  if  he  be  capably 
could  be  subj^naed  to  appear.  The  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong 
attorney»generalobserved  that  there  when  committing  die  crime,  he  is 
were  no  grounds  for  such  an  appeal  criminally  answerable.  In  the  caise 
•—the  prisoner  had  resided  some  of  Arnold,  indicted  for  shooting  at 
time  in  London,  and  was  known  by  lord  Onslow,  he  was  proved  to  be 
many  persons  to  possess  a  inascu*  insane  from  his  childhood,  but  the 
line  understanding  which  his  ad-  preparations  he  made  for  tlie  mur- 
dress  would  sufficiently  evince.  Sir  der  constituted  the  crime.  On  the 
J.  Mansfield  said,  that  as  to  the  re-  trial  of  earl  Ferrers  for  shooting  his 
cent  condition  of  the  prisoner's  steward,  it  was  proved  that  many 
mindt  the  affidavits  were  silent ;  ,of  his  relations  had  died  insane ; 
and  the  question  was,  whether  he  that  he  had  committed  many  extra<» 
was  of  sane  mind  ^t  the  time  of  vagant  acts — that  his  friends  erea 
comtnitting  the  crime.  He  should  intended  to  take  oi}t  a  commission 
refuse  the  application  for  postpone-  of  lunacy  against  him ;  but  he  was 
xnent.-^^The  jury  were  then  sworn ;  believed,  to  be  sane  at  the  moment 
and  the  attorney-general,  in  stating  of  loading  his  pistols.  Sic,  and  his 
the  circumstances  of  the  murder,  conviction  followed.  la  the  pre** 
said,  that  the  crime  had  been  per-  sent  case  the  prisoner  appe^ed  per- 
petrated against  a  man  whoy  if  suf-  fectly  competent  to  xpan^e  his  af- 
£cient  life  had  been  allowed  him  fairs,  and  was  even  intrusted  to 
^er  he  bad  recieived  his  death-  transact  those  of  ot)ier.s ;  and,  ex- 
wound,  would  have  employed  it  ii^  cepting  the  act  for  which  he  wa^ 
breathing  ft  prayer  to  Heaven  for  arraigned,  all  hi^  conduct  appeared 
the  for^veness  of  his  murderer*  perfectly  r^^tional.  The  learned 
The  prisoner,  iQ  consequence  of  al-  centleman  then  called  Mr.  W, 
leged  injustice  in  Russia*  where  the  pmith,  Mr.  Lynn,  surgeouy  Mr.  H« 
British  consul  ^jad  ambassador  had  Burgess,  and  general  Gasjcoyn^,  to 
ineftctually  interposed  in  his  be-  provp  the  fact  of  Mr.  Perceva) 
half  J  thought  himself  entitled  to  leaving  been  murdered  by  the  pri- 
telief  from  ministers,  who,  after  ex-  soner,  and  the  identity  of  the  latter  i 
;^mination,.  decided  that  his  claim  but  their  testimony  was  tlie  san^e  af 
was  inadmissible^  From  the  mo*  on  the  coroner's  inquest  (see  p.  90.) 
tfkcot  that  hfi  found  ministers  ad-  r— J,  Taylor, of Nordi-pkcf, Gray '^r 
verse  tQ  his  application,  he  began  to  inn-lane,  tailor,  prx>ved  his  being 
znak^  preparations  for  the.  horrible  employed  by  the  prisoner  to  make 
caiastropne  that  ensued.  He  pro-  him  a  side  pocket  in  his  co^t,  with- 
vided  himself  with  pistols  ^  and,  in  the  breast,  on  tl^e  left  side,  so  diat 
that  all  might  be  ready,  he  added  he  could  conveniently  get  at  it  with 
to  the  dress  he  wore  a  pocket  at  his  right  hand*— the  pocket  was  di- 
racl}  side  tohpld  the  jnurderQiisint  rectcd  ^o  be  of  a  very  pai^icular 

(FS)  4epth. 
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depth*  This  coat  th^  prisoner  had  pregnant,  was'  at  this  tlni#"<»bKged  * 
on  when  he  committed  the  murder,  to  make  the  voyage  to  £nguiiid 
and  he  wzs  seen,  previously  to  the  unprotected.  Here  the  pnsoner 
act|  by  Mr,  V.  DowHng,  J.  Norris,  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming,  **  Lor4 
and  Vickery,  with  his  hand  in  his  Gower  saw  and  permitted  so  roach 
side  pocket,  waiting  with  anxiety  misery.  Qhi  my  God,  what  roust 
Cear  the  outer  lobl^  door  for  the  his  heart  be  made  of  I  Gentlemen, 
arrival  of  some  person.  He  was  I  appeal  to  you  as  men,  as  fathers, 
^thin  arm*s  length  of  all  that  en-  as  christians,  if  I  had  not  cause  of 
lered.  complaint !"    After  he  had  reco- 

THE  OFFENCE.  vered  himself,  the  prisoner  sajd,  he 

The  prisoner,having  obtained  the    was  kept  in  a*  miserable  conditioi;^ 
papers  taker)  from  him  on  Monday,    for  six  years,  bandied  from  prison 
addressed  the  court,  for  nearly  two    to  prison  ;  at  length,  through  tho 
hours,  in  a   collected   and  fluent    interference  of  a  benevolent  Rusi 
manner.     He  denied  any  motives    sian,  and  when  he  was  deserted  bf 
,  of  personal  enmity  to  Mr.  Perceval,    his  Britannic  majesty*s  roprcsenta^ 
but  said  a  deni;^  of  justice  had    tives,  he  obtained  a  revisal  of  the 
obliged  him  to  take  redress  into  his    corrupt  proceedings  against  him  \ 
own  hands.   He  would  now  unfold    but  could  procure  no  pecuniary 
a  scene  of  iniquity  connected  with    compensation.     He  regretted  that 
his  affairs  i  he  then  went  into  a  de-    lord  I^eveson  Gower  had  not  fallm 
tail  of  his  sufBsrings  for  the  last    by  his  hand  instead  of  Mr.  PercevaU 
right  years,  from  wnich  we  collect    fsi  murmur  of  disapprobation  m  tie 
tjiat  he  was  buspected  of  having  sent    court  J    Considering  his  treatment 
intelligence  to  Lloyd's,  that  a  ship    a  national  affair,  he  had  applied  to 
bad  Men  unfairly  wrecked  in  the    ministers,  and  had,  for  the  purpose 
White  Sea,  in  consequence  of  which    of  evasion,  been  referred  from  one 
the  underwriters  refused  to  pay  the    to  another,  until  he  gave  notice  at 
insurance ;  that  he  was  ^therefore    Bow-street  that  he  would  take  jiis^ 
subjected  to  an  unmerited  perseru-    tice  into  his  own  hands;  when  He 
tion  in  Russia ;  that  he  was  impri-    was  told  he  might  do  his  worst* 
soned  at  Archangel,  but  being  af-    He  had  presented  petitions  to  the 
terwards  releaseJ,  he  was  sent  to    prince  regent.-<4*He  was  obliged  to 
Petersburg,  when  he  n^ade  his  com«    the  attome^*general  and  the  court 
plaints  to  the  Russian  government,    for  setting  aside  the  piea  of  his^  in* 
biU  was  again,  on  a  false  charge  of   sanity  urged  by  his  cnunsd,  and 
debt,  thrown  into  prison ;  that  he    could  assure  them,   whenever  he 
applied  to  lord  Levi^bon  Gower,    should  anpear  before  the  tribunal 
Who  s^ifbrded  him  no  assistance,  but    of  God,  he  should  be  adjudged  in- 
that  he  was  marched  past  his  house    nocent  of  the  wilful  murder  of  Mr, 
daily  with  commpn  malefactors  i    Perceval.    That  he  perished  by  his 
tha^  he  a^n  represented  his  dtr    hand  he  admitted}  but  to  coftsti? 
stress 'to  his  lordship,  bet  was  treat*    tute  felony^  there  must  be  maScf 
cd  with  neglect,  though,  in  an  affair   preprnfe-^the   wSMiil    intention,— 
respeotine  only  two  roubles  for  pi-    which  had  not  been  proved.    In 
lotage,    his    lordship    four    times    this  case  he  had  been  robbed  of  his 
broii/rht  it  before  the  emperor }  that    property,  his  family  ruined,  and  his 
his  Wife,  only  twenty  years  of  age,    mind  tortured  through  the  conduct 
with  ao  mfant  in  her  anusi  and    of  gov^inmen^  agents  |  and  he  was 


IMA]  OCCURRENCES.  (ST>; 

nbw  to  answer  wtth*hisUfe»  because    m  ten  xninutes»  with  ii  verdict  of 
Mr.  Perceval  chose  to  patronize  ini-    Uuihy ;  when  sentence  of  death  was 
qnttT)  and  revised  htm  t«dress.  He  passed  on  him  b)r^the  recorder  in 
"wottid  tooner  suffer  five  hundred  these  impressive  words : 
cieaths  than  undergo  again  what  he        '^  Prisoner  at  the  bar»  you  have 
had  done  for  the  last  eight  years ;  been  convicted,  by  a  most  attentive 
and  concluded  by  saying,  **  If  I  am  and  merciflil  jury,  of  one  of  the 
destined  to  sacrifice  my  lift^,  I  siiall  most  flagitious  crimes  human  na- 
nieec    my    doom    with   conscious  ture  can  perpetrate :  wilful  and  de* 
tnmquillity ;  I  shall  look  forwaxxi  liberate  murder^-*^  crime  which  in 
to  it  as  the  weary  traveller  look^  for  all  ages,  and  throughout  all  nations, 
the  promised  inn,  where  he  may  hath  justly  been  hdd  in  the  highest 
repose  his  wearied  frame^  after  en^  derestation.     Odious  and   abomi*  . 
during  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  nable  as  it  is  in  the  eyes  of  God  and 
storm.    Gentlemen^  it  will  now  re-  raan»  it  presents  itself  in  your  case 
main  between  God  and  your  9on-  with  every  possible  feature  of  ag* 
sciences  as  to  what  your  verdict  gravation.     The   object  of  your 
will  be.*'  blood-tliirsty   vengeance  was    en« 
The   prisoner's  witnesses  were  dowed  with  ewery  virtue  that  can 
then  called :  Anne  Billett  (who  ap*>  adorn  public  and  private  life;  whose 
peared  deeply  aiected)  said^  that  suavity  of  manners  and  gentleness 
she   ^ame   up    voluntarily    from«  of  deportment  disarmed  hoftility 
Souduunpton,  upon  reading  an  ac-  of  its  rancour,  and  violence  of  its 
count  in  the  papers  of  Mr.  Perce-  asperity.     By  his  death  you  liavte 
▼al's  asaassinatfon ;  biew  the  pri*  deprived  charity  of  one  of  iu  most 
sener  from  childhood ;  his  wife  and  sincere  and  active  friends — ^religion 
children  reside  at  Liverpool ;  his  fa-  of  one  of  its  firmest  supports — do- 
iher  died  insane  in  Ticnfield-street,  mestic  society  of  one  of  its  happiest 
Oxford-road.     Had   not  seen  the  examples  of  endearment  and  fclii* 
priscKier  for  die  last  twelve  months  i  city-<^and  the  country  of  one  of  its 
believed  him  to  be  deranged  when  brightest  omaments^-a  man  whose 
be  spoke  of  his  affairs  i  never  knew  abilities  and  whose  worth  would 
him  to  be  und^  medical  care.—  probably    have  produced    lasting 
Afary  Clarke  had  known  the  pri-  benefits  to  this  empire,  and  ulti- 
soiier  since  he  came  from  Russia ;  mate    advantage    to    the  world, 
bdieved  him  to  be  insane;  never  Every  part  of  your  iniquitous  con- 
knew  him  to  be  under  restraint.-^  duct    is  strongly  impressed  with 
Mary  Fidges,.his  landlady's  (Mrs.  the  foulest  character  of  atrocious 
Roberts')servant,in'Mfllmati#street,  K^ilt>     In  the  midst  of  unarmed 
deposed    that  he  had   lived   two  friends,  when  def<^oceless,  except 
months  at  her  mistress's,  was  very  in  the  consciousness  of  virtue,  and 
orderly^  kept  remarkably  regular  confiding  in   that  security  which 
hours,  and  went  to  the  Foundling  ought  to  surround  every  man  in 
twice  last  Simday  with  her  mistress,  this  christian  country,  on  the  very 
The  evidence  here  closed ;  and  sir  point  of  fulfilling  his  public  duty  to 
J.  Mansfield,  having  recapitulated  bis  country,  nay,  when  at  the  very 
Ae  evidence,  said  that  not  a  single  threshold  uf  the  sanctuary  of  its 
fact  was  adduced  to  prove  tluu  the  lawsj  your  infuriate  hand  commit* 
prisoner  was  disordered  in  his  mind,  ted  this  impious  deed.    To  irdulge- 
The  jury  withdrew,  and  returned  in  any  conjectures  as  to  your  mO"-. 

(£4)  tives 


(tgfi         .:•  r  K  9  N  c  r  ptao  i;*    ^  ouh^y^ 

tiwsfiitttt&^lictri^laet^woiildlettd  niav  God.ba^i  Mvty  mT:  jmx 

ni«  iMtohMiiovcstigatioii  of  aU  that  i^out  V* 

i»1tai»'aA<i|i»rfidifYOs  in  the  human  The  pviionnv  during  the  aai]r 

heart.'   The^  meat  this  dreadfoll]^  pan  of  Uietrialji reqaested  and  atH 

dMotitsiS  trassactidn  is  contenit  lained  achait*  iayi|d  amused  himself 

ptoited,»dMB  more  does  the  raindra*  with  tb«  flowers  on  the  bar.    Itt 

coil  from  it  with  repulsive  horn»«  deltyeriag  his  defencet  fats  i^i^niei* 

For  the 'sanguinary  nainre  of  as-  was  varm  but  uaimpaisione^if  luf 

sasstnatkm  is  most   abhorrent  to  \  ddirery  fluent » and  tnoagk  hv  was 

saanftnatmoeh  as  it  is  calculated  to  occasionally   moch  affeetedi  aad 

render  ffravery  useless,  susd  coww  wep^  be  betrayed  no  ear^asiass* 

ardice  predominant*   Justly,  there*  ment.    At  the  conclusioa  he  re* 

forei  does  your  crime  merit  the  exe-  quested  a  giass  of  water.    He  ra» 

Cation  of  mankind.   And  the  voice  ceived  his  sentence  with  the  most 

of  God  hath  dedaredj  that  *  be  profound  awe,  and  was  led  out  of 

who  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  court  mudi  afected  with  his  dread* 

9hall  his  blood  be  shed.'    Publicly,  ful  situation.  The  eouit  listened  to 

thlm*fore.  must  you    expiate  that  him  throughout  with  ^r^at  attent 

crimei  whereby  you  have  so  mtich  tion..    He  was  a  taU  thm  vfaiH  atdl 


afltcted  and  disgraced  your  indig-  indifierently  dressed.     Tlie 

naik  country.    And  1  trust  that  quis  Wcllesley*  earl  of  Uxbridgaik 

the  examp^e  of  your  ignominious  sir  A  Paget,  lord  L.  Oov^,  sir 

fate  mary  duly  operate   to   deter  F.  Burdett,  &c«  were  subpoeneed  fagf 

all  others  from  the  repetition  of  a  the  prisoner,  but  not  examined4-r«9 

crime  whith  must  infallibly  attract  Tlie  trial  lasted  eight  houm. 

the  vengeance  of  a  justly  offended  Dr.  Ford,  the  ordinary  of  New^ 

Deity.     A  very  very  short  time  gate,  made  several  visits  to  Belltiffi^* 

indeed  remains  for  you  to  supplicate  nam  on  S^urday  and  Sunday.  He 

the  throne  of  grace,  ((if  ^^^^  mercy  persisted  in  defending  his  crime  % 

'v^hfch  public  justice  forbids  ynu  to  and  on  one  occasion  remarked,  that 

expect  in  this  world.     1  sincerely  "  life  had  been  a  weary  pilgiimgo^ 

hope  that  the  interval  which  has  tohim»  the  bliss  fleeting  :md  illn^ 

passed  between  the  perpetration  of  sory,  the  misery  peraument  and 

your  horrid  crime  and  the  present  real ;  in  laying  it  down  he  had  no 

ntoment  has  not  been  unemployed  vain  regrets  to  make.'*    About  11 

m  im(dk>ring  pardon  of  the  Al*  on  Sunday  night,  Mr.  Bntterwotth^ 

snighty ;  and  it  is  my  most  fervent  bookseller,  ot  Fleet-street,  obtained 

widi    l^t  'your    prayers    may.  access  to  him,  accompanied  by  Mr. 

through  the  merits  of  our  Redeem-  Newman:    his  object  appean  to 

er,  find  acceptance/    It  only  re*  have  been,  to  interrogate  him  asan 

mains  for  me  to  pass  upon  you  the  acqtiaintance,  and  pray  with  him, 

dreadfblsentencepf  the  law;  which  He  asked  him  if  any  persQn  was^ 

isy  diat  you,  John  Belltngham,  be  concerned  with  him  in  tne  murder  ; 

t^eh  to  the  place  from  whence  you  to  which  he  answered,  **  I  do  moa^ 

ckmes  and  that  on  Monday  neat  solemnly,  declare  there^  is   not/' 

yon  be  ccmveyed  to  a  place  of  The  pistols  he  acknowledged  be 

execution,  and   there  be   hanged  bought  at  Mr.  Beckwith's»  in  Fleet- 

bf  the  neck  until  you  be  dettd ;  street.    Mr.  Newman  then  return* 

atid  that  your  body  be  afterwards  ed  with  pen  and  ink.    Mr.  Butter- 

dissrcted   amd  aistomized.    And  wo^rth  shortly  after  dsw'tedi  and 

^cUii^bam 
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BiBinghflun  wroc»  die  following  let- 
ter  CO  his  wife : 

.  ^  t/Lj  blessed  Marj,  It  rejoiced 
me  beyond  inea«nre  to  hear  you 
are  lil^ly  to  be  well  provided  for. 
1  am  snre  the  public  at  large  will 


there  wave  more  than  90) :  in  con^ 
sequence  the  judge  tpok  advantage 
of  the  circumstance,  and  I  went  of 
[on]  the  defence  without  having 
brought  forward  a  single  {riend  $ 
otherwiselmustineviublyhavebeen 


participate  in  and   mitigate  your    acquitted*         J.  {iBLLtNi^HAM. 


sorrows.  I  assure  you,  my  love, 
mj  stnceiest  endeavours  have  ever 
bna  directed  to  your  welfare.  As 
we  diaU  not  meet  any  more  in  this 
world,  I  sincerely  hope  we  shall  do 
so  in  the  world  to  come*  My  Uess* 


He  then  asked  for  a  crust  of 
bread,  lay  down  and  slept  an  hour» 
put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  gave 
the  last  shillii^  to  a  man  asimed 
Walker,  saying  he  wished  it  was  ^ 
ffuinea  for  his  kind  attentions :  he 


ing  to  the  boys,  with  kind  remem-  uien  lay  down  and  slept  nntU  sii^ 
farance  to  miss  Stevens,  for  whom  .  on  Monday  m<iming« 
I  have  the  greatest  regard,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  uniform  affection 
for  them.  With  the  purest  of  in* 
tendons  it  has  always  been  my 
misfortune  to  be  thwarted,  mis- 
represented, and  ill-used  in  life ; 
but,  however,  we  feel  a  happy 
prospect  of  compensation  in  a 
apeedy  translation  to  life  etem-  !• 
It  is  not  possible  to  be  more  calm 
or  placid  than  I  feel;  and  nine 
hours,  more  will  waft  me  to  those 
happy  shores  where  bliss  is  without 
fdloy.«r*'Vonr  ever  aiiectionate 

*«  John  Bellingham. 

^  StiMiU^  nighty  1 1  o'ckck. 

**  t)r.  Ford  will  forward    you 


THE  BZECVTIONf 

About  six  Beliingham  dressed 
himself  with  great  composure,  and 
read  for  half  an  hour  in  the  prayer* 
book.  Dr.  Ford  being  announcedt 
he  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  left 
his  cell  for  the  room  allotted  for  the 
.condemned  criminals*  After  a  few 
mini'tes  spent  in  prayer,  the  sacra« 
ment  was  administered  to  him: 
after  this  was  ended,  and  both  he 
and  Dr.  Ford  had  prayed  fervently, 
the  prisoner  was  informed  that  the 
sheriffs  were  ready*  He  ansyrered 
in  a  firm  tone,  '<  I  am  perfectly 


my  watch,  with  a  guinea  and  note.  .  ready  also*"    The  sheriffs  and  un^ 


der-sberiffs,  and  their  friends,  then 
proceeded  to  the  press»yard»  and 
the  prisoner  was  brought  out.  He 
descended  into  the  yara  with  a  firm 
and  intrepid  pace,  and  looking  up, 
he  observed  with  ^reat  coolness, 
•«  Ah  I  it  rains  heavdyl "  His  face 
mind  thanlhe  following  note  writ-    possessed  the  same  character  and 


Once  more,  God  be  with  you,  my 
sweet  Mary !  Th0  public  sympa- 
thiae  mucn  for  me;  but  I  have 
been  called  uppn  to  play  an  anxious 
card  in  life**' 

.  Nothing,    perhaps,   can     mark 
—  strongly  the  state  of  the  man's 


ten  die  same  night  at  1  ^  oVlock 

^  Memorandum^— Twe/tv  •*^ck 
*^I  lost  my  suit  solely  through 
die  conduct  of  my  attorney  is^nd 
counsel,  Mr*  Alley*,  in  not  brindng 
my  witnesses  forward  (of  whom 


colour  as  on  Friday  daring  his 
trial— tNo  emotions  of  fear  or  com« 
punction  were  visible^-^After  he 
l^as  liberated  frmn  his  fetters,  he 
returned  into  the  room,  when  most 
^  the  spectators  retired  into  an* 


*  The  witnesses  subpoenaed  by  Belltiigharo  were  not  called  by  his  solicitor  and  coim- 
pA,  who  obwrved,  that  they  couM  only  prove  that  he  had  preferred  cUimi  upon 
Sovvmxiiest,  whicfi  do  one  dupuifed ;  wkile  tMr  crM»-esatniinfk»is  wrold  prove  that, 
la  thdr tad&eli  hewas  guiteMse*  BeiUnahaiki  acqaieiced  in  these  prudent  sosseitioiii. 

•     '     ^^     "    ^^  ■••   •  •  other 
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odier  adjoiningy  at  the  reqixest  of 
the    lord  mayor,  ifrho,   with    Ae' 
shftfifisand  fire  or  six  odier  pertons, 
"Vent  into  the  room ;  when  the  fol- 
lowing communication  took  place  i 

JIJSBXtNG  DCCLARATIOH. 

Mr.-  Sheriff  Birch-r"  The  pub- 
Ik  mkuU  Mr.  Bellsngham,  requires 
to  be  satisfied  upon  a  most  impor- 
tant  pointy,  wheoier  any  other  per- 
moL  was  in  any  degree  connected 
with  you  m  this  dreadful  deed,  and 
•sbether  it  was  perpetrated  on  my 
pubHc  ground  ?— Belltnffbam»  whou 
stood  very  firmly,  and  imo  with  an 
unaltered  countenance. attentively 
and  ren>ectfully  listened  to  whu 
WM  said,  replied  in  a  firm  tone  of 
ytmocr  ^  Ceruinly  not.''  Some  one 
observed  to  him,  <*  Then  it  was' 
yofur  owa  afiair ;  it  was  from  per- 
softtl  resentment." —>  Bellingham 
appeared  hurt  at  the  latter  ex  pros* 
rioo ;  and,  after  repeating  the  words  . 
^  personal  resentment*'  with  an 
indignant  or  rather  dignified  tone, 
said,  <*  I  bore  no  resentment  to  Mr* 
Perceval  as  a  man ;  and,  as  a  man, 
I  am  sorry  for  his  fate.  I  was  re- 
ferred from  minister  to  minister, 
from  office  to  office,  and  at  length 
vefiKed  redress  (or  my  grievances. 
It  vras  my  own  sufferings  that 
caused  the  melancholy  event ;  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  a  warning  to  future 
ministers^  to  attend  to  the  appUca* 
tions  and  ptayers  of  those  who 
sufier  by  oppression*  Had  my 
petition  been  brought  into  parlia- 
ment,  diis  catastrophe  would  not 
have  happened.  I  am  sorry  for 
the  sufierm^  I  have  caused  to  Mr. 
Perceval's  mnily  and  friends.'*-**— « 
Sheriff  Heygate.*--  « It  would  be 
rig^t  they  should  know  yon  feel  so 
much  regret."*-*—^  Bellingfaani.— » 
^'  You  may  communicate  it,  I  wish 

them  to  know  it."- Sheriff  Hey- 

gate.— ^<  I  hope  you  feel  deep  c<m- 
tritiAn  for  the  deed-"   Upon  whipb 
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the  prisoner  rassomtng  an  attitude 
of  considerubk  dignity)  said,  **  1 
hope,  sir,  I  feel  as  a  man  ought  to 

do." Sheriff  Heygate.<^<^  Yod 

know,  that  to  take  away  the  life  c£ 
a  man   unlawfully    k   a  heinous 

crime." Bellingbom.*-^  The 

scriptures,  you  know,  sir,  say  that.'* 
•«-A'  gen^eman  present  sa^d,  **  I 
hope  you  ha^  made  your  peace 
with  ^ody  and  that  by  your  re^ 
pentance,  you  will  meet  the  AW 
mighty  wkfa  a  pure  seuL*'  **• 
BeUmghamw-^V  No  one  ean  pre« 
stuae  to  do  that,  sir.  No.morttfl^ 
can  be  pure  in  his  si^ht:  oniy-oucN 
Saviour  went  from  this  world  into- 
his  presence  with  a  piure 

Here  he  seemed  desirous 
ting  the  room  to  meet  his  £ue,and» 
taming  to  the  sheriffs,  with  a  miki 
but  fiim  tone. said,  «*G«itlemep* 
I  am  quite  ready;"  upon  which 
the  ordinary  of  Newgate  looked  aa 
his  watch  and  said,  **  We  have  lea 
minutes  more."  The  eaeeutmner 
bound  hb  hands,  during  wluch  he 
said  to  one  of  them,  **^Do  fvenF 
thing  properly,  that  i  may  aot- 
sofier  more  than  is  necessary."  To 
another,  f*  Draw  the  cord  t^hier  | 
I  wish  not  to  have  the  power  of 
offering  resistance*"  He  ascended 
the  scafibld  with  a  cheerful  conn* 
ienance,  and  a  confident  and  calm 
air :  he  looked  abcntt  him  a  liulo 
rapidly  ;  but  h^  had  no  air  of 
triumph.  Some  of  the  mob  boi^ 
zaed  him,  but  it  escaped  his  notice. 
On  the  cap  being  put  over  his  £iice» 
which  be  at  first  objected  t9>  ibttt 
afterwards  acquiescedf  in,  hm  pvaved 
fervently  with  Dr.  Fordi  adding 
in  reply  to  an  interrogatory»  i  tba(* 
<<  he  thanked  God  for  naviag  9mr 
bled  him  to  meet  his  fate  widi  JO 
much  fortitude  and  iPes^oatiop.;' 
The  eiecittioner  then  retiiedi  n 
perfect  silence  ensued;  the  clock 
struck  eight ;  and  whileit.was^k^ 
ing  thesevexitb  tipic>  thcplex^^ymaa. 

and 


Ml&j^  OGCITRRBKCBS.  (^1) 

«fld  BelHngham  ftrvehtlr  praying,  ... 

thb  ^pportersofthe imcnial square  »*»vat*  MiMOusoFTHit a$misik*. 

of  the  scaffold  wete  struck  away,  John  Belltnfi;hain  was.  a  native  of 

atid  Bellingham  dropped !      The  St«  Neots  in  Huntiogdonshire,  and 

body  hung  till  nine  o'clock,  when  it  was  born  about  i77i.  ^  His  father 

was  conveyed  in  a  cart,  and  covered  was  a  land  furveyor  and  a  minia* 

wkh  a' sack,  to  St.  Bartholomew's  tnre  painter :  his  mother  was  Eliza- 

hospital. — Bellingham,   in  all  his  beth  Scarbrow,  the  daughter  of  a 

conversations  with  Dr.  Ford,  glori-  respectable  countij-genueman,  of 

cd  in  the  act  for  which  he  sufficed.  St.  Neots,  in  comfortable  circum* 

He  wound  up  all  his  answers  by  stances.     They  were    married  in 

expressing  a.nope,  that  the  fate  of  1768  or  1769  in  London,  and  had 

Mr.  Perceval  would  prore  a  warning  two  children;  their  eldest,  Mary* 

to'roen  in  power,  not  to  neglect  the  a  dress»maker,  and  a  well-disposed 

claims  of  injured  mdividu^s  ;  and-  young    woman,  died    unmarried  ; 

he  exulted  in  the  success  of  his  ef*  John  was  their  second  child.     The 

forts  to  revenge  his  own  injuries,  father  purchased   a  bouse  at  St. 

Some  of  the  public  prints  have  ex-  Neots,  and  resided  in  it  till  about 

pressed  suiprise  that  his  letter  to  1775,  when  he  returned  to  London^ 

the  magistrates  of  Bow*street  did  and  lived  in  Tichiieki-street,  Ox« 

not  excite  suspicion  c^his  purpose,  ford-street.    In  1779  he  discovered 

^d  occasion  nis  arrest;  but  it  was  marks  of  mental  derangement,  and 

fo  ambiguous,  that  we  wonder  not  was  placed  in  St*  Luke's  hospitaL 

that  his  threat  of  executing  Justice  At  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth  he  !«• 

himself,  was  not  interpretea  to  be  turned  home  as  incurable,  and  died 

by  assassination.  Then,  the  strange  soon  after.    At  the  age  of  14  the 

inedium  through  which  he  called  assassin  was  placed  as  an  apprentice 

sitiention  (the    Bowrstreet    magi«  with  Mr.  Love,  a  jeweller,  a  man 

stracy)  might  almost  justify  a  be»  of  excellent  character,  in  White* 

Kef  of  ms  insanity.    The  fbllowing  chapeL    Here  he  was  first  very 

exmct   will    bear  us    out  in  the  perverse  and  troublesome,  and  at 

opinion :  **    The    purport  of  the  last  ran  away  from  his  master.  Hn 

present  is,  therefore,  once  more  to  mother's  sister,  Mary,  had  married 

solicit    his  -  majesty's     ministers,  William    Daw,  esq.  many  yean 

through  your  medium,  to  let  what  clerk  of  the  king's  silver  in  the  court 

is  right  and  proper  be  done  in  my  of  common  pleas.     His  motfaer't 

instance,   which    is  all  I  require*  property  did  not  produce  56/.  an- 

Should  'this  reasonable  request  be  nuaily,  and  having  two  children  to 

finally  denied,  I  shall  then  feel  jus«-  bring  up,  she  could  do  but  little 

tified  in  executing  justice  myself;  fortnem;  but  Mr.  Daw  possessing 

in  which  case  I  uia^l  be  ready  to  a  very  good  independent  ipcome, 

argue  die  merits  of  so  reluctant  a  was    continually  pestered  by  the 

measurewithhis  majesty's  attorney*  mother  to  do  something  for  him* 

jgeneralf  iN^erever  and  whenevi»'  I  At  length,  in  1786,  Mr.  Daw  ex* 

may  be  called  upon  so  to  do.    In  pendcd  money  in  fitting  hioi  out 

|he  hopes  of  averting  so  abhorrent  for'  the  East  Indies;  and   in  the 

fkut   compulsive  an  alternative,  I  spring  of  1787  he  sailed  as  a  sub-^ 

have  the  honour  to  be«  sirs,  &c.  ahem,  in  the  service  <^  the  com* 

"  J.  Bbllinoham*  pany,  on  board  their  Mp  Ae  Hart* 

^fofhfm0^ar§$etrfB9%iHt,officf.^*  well,  whicbi  on  her  outward  p9s« 

ta^ 
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3ajge»  was  wrecked  in  the  month  of   was  arrested  and  tbrowalntQprisoQ* 
May  off  Bona   Vista,  one  of  the    On  the  recovery  of  his  liberty  he 
Cape  de  Verd  islands.     Being  thus    returned    to   Archangeli    and,  as 
prevented  pursuing  the  voyage,  he    appears  by  his  memorial,  was  ar« 
was  on^  cf  those  who  got  back  to    rested  for  debt  by  one  Solomon  Van 
£ngland.    Mr.  Daw,  by  his  mis«    Briemen,  and  thrown  into  prisooy 
fortvne,  not  only  lost  all  he  had    where  he  remained  many  months* 
expended  on  his  account,  but  felt    He  accused  the  Russian  judges  of 
himself  again  burthened  with  him ;    corruption,  and  claimed  the  proi* 
imd,  after  much  entreaty,  he  was    tection  of  the  English  con^  and 
induced  lo  advance  a  pretty  laree    lord  L,  Gower  ambassador*  as  s^ 
torn,  which   enabled  him  to  take    British  subject;  but  ^ey,  finding 
the    shop    of  a    tin-plate*worker    that  hb  arrest  was  Wal,  declined 
in  Ozford*street.    During  hi$  re*    interfering.      He    af^rwards   re- 
sidence here  his  house  got  on  fire»    paired  to  England,  full  of  com* 
not  without    suspicion  falling  on    plaints  afi;ainst  the  Russian  govern- 
Belllngham  himself;  the  damage    ment.    It  was  in  Ireland  where  be 
done  was  not  great,  but  he,  took    married  miss  Mary- Anne  Neville^ 
eccasion  to  report  that  he  had  lost    daughter  of  Mr.  John  Neville,  mer- 
a  great  many  bank-notes :  this  did  •  chant  and  ship«broker,  formerly  of 
not    obtain  any  credit  with  Mr.    Newry,  but  now  of  Dublin*    Hj» 
Daw.    In  March  1794  he  became    mother  died  at  Liverpool  m  1803< 
bankrupt,    and    was    gazetted   of    His  aunt,  Mrs.  Daw,  who  lived  in 
Ozford-street,  tiu-plate-worker.  His    Brompton-row,  and  died  in  Decern* 
creditors  were  not  sufl^ciently  satis-  .  ber  180i,  left,  by  will,400/.  to  the 
lied  with  either  his  report  of  the    assassin.    He  took  up  his  abod^  at 
fire,  or  his  conduct,  to  grant  him  a     Liverpool,  where  he  commenced 
certificate,  nor  did  he  ever  obtain    business  as  an  insurance  broker ) 
one  under  this  commission.   It  was    whilst  his  wife  pursued  that  pf  a 
after  this  period,  and  not  till  after,    milliner.    He  continued  at  inter- 
that  116  was  received  into' a  mer-    vals  to  present  memorials  ^o  the 
chant's  counting-house,  where  he    British  government,    requiring  to 
formed   connexions  ;  an4  his  c^m-    be  indemnified  for  his  losses,  on  .the 
ployerswere  induced  to  cpmmission    ground  of  his  betn^  a  British  s^b- 
him  beyond  seas.    Archangel  was    ject,  and  that  he  had  sufferea  by 
his  first  smd  chief  place  of  business,    the  injustice  of  Russian  individuals  i 
where  he  pontinued  three    years,    but  was  told  jthat  they  could  iW 
Having  formed  a  connexion  with    interfere: general Gascoye returned 
Mr.  Dorbeker  6c  Co.  of  Ajrchaneeli    a  similar  answer  to  an  application 
in  the  timber  line,  he  retumeq  to    of  this  kind.    It  is  said  that  he 
England*  and  entered  into  a  con-    would  have  shot  Mr,  Ryderi  or  lord 
tract  with  the  merchants  of  Hull    I^vesonGower,hadeither  of  them 
ibr  the  supply    of  timbec,  to  the    presented  thenudves  before  him. 
amount  of  12,000/.  for  which  bills    To  >ir  W.  Curiis  he  answered,  <«  I 
were  accordingly  accepted  and  paid,    have  been  fourteen  days  m  ,n^1^i|fg^. 
but  produce  to  the  value  of  4000/.    up  my  mind  to  the  deed ;  but  never' 
only  was  obtained.    In  the  mean    could  accomplish  k  until  diis  mo- 
while  his  partner  became  bankrupt,    ment.''     On  the  mominfi;  of  the 
the  vessels  returned  in  ballast,  and    assassination,  he  went  witn  a  lady 
BellingbsBmt  whoreniaincd  in  Hull,    to  (heEutcj^ean  museums  hepsr^ 

with 
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^kMi  lier  between  four  andf  te^  and  the  ceremony  met  ifi  Ae  'hoose  4if 
went  down  tnnDediatel]r  to  the  lords,  and  at  eleven  the  procession 
boiMe  of  coninionsy  without  haviitg  commenced  in  the  followmi^  oVder, 
tlinedy  and  with  his  pistols  loaded,  under  a  temporarf  boarded  covor- 
He  was  so  anxious  not  to  be  dis*  ing»  matted^  and  bounded  on  eadi 
appointed  by  ihie  failure  of  the  siae  bF  strong  wooden  railing:  it 
weapons^  that  after  he  bad  bought  extended  from  the  doorofthe  hjovaa 
fats  pistdlsy  for  which  he  gave  four  of  lords  (prioce's  chambo')  to  the 
guineas^  he  went  to  FVinn-ose  Hill  south-east  doorofthe  abbey  (Pbet's 
to  try^ijow  they  would  go  off.-—  Comer)  ^— .Four  ushers,  with  wands 
Bellin^sm  was  a  mere  adventurer :  ornamented  widi  riU^indB.  Fott* 
fo  never  had  anycapital  of  his  own;  drummers  and  fifers^  and  etfjtk 
and,  when  bt  Russia,  drew  npoa  trumpeters  in  tbeir  full  uniform* 
Snti&h  merchants  for  10,(KX)iL  but  JEscjmree  of  the  knights  <dect. 
never  made  any  diipments.  He  'Kntghts  elect  and  the  prokids  ti 
lived  upon  indifferent  terms  with'  those wlio did ^lot attend: the! iatter 
hts  Wife,  WhaAill  keeps  a  milliner^B  "^otb  the  surcoat,  and  wei*  got 
sh<^p  m  Liverpool,  and  is  much  rew  with  the  sword  of  the  order :  mtf 
«3ectcd.  He  has  been  severid  jcsmed  the  Inantle  oa  tbeir  aright 
trmes  u{>on  the  point  of  separating  arms,  and  walked  bare-headed* 
fh)ih  Jier ;  and  seldom  visited  her  -The  esquires  of  the  l^izhts  whb 
btit  for  the  purpose  of  possessirig  i^id  ah^uiy  received  liie  hoooiir  «pf 
Umself  of  thelime  money  she  had   Jcnigl^ood,  wearing  black  velyet 

Bmed  hj  her  industry*     He  has   xaps.    The  knights  of  the  ordeiv 
t  three  children.  «iperbly  dressed  in  then-   proper 

It  has  been  stated  that  after  the  costume,  and  all  wearing  wiiite 
body  (i(  Bellingham  was  opened,  satin  hats  ornamented  wiA 'white 
•the  heart  continued  to  perform  its  .piumeB.  Duke  of  York,  grand 
•functions,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  master,  followed  by  his  aides*de)- 
cdive  for  four  hours  afbr  he  "Was  camp  in  full  uniform*  Then  came 
laid  open.  The  expanding  and  con-  "several  heralds  and*  a  'party  of 
tracting  powers  continued  percepti-  javelin-men,  by  whom  the  proees- 
ble  till  one  o'clock  in  the  day— -a  sion  was  closedL-^Wlien  thef  pro« 
proof  of  the  steady,  undismayed  cession  reached  the  chapel,  the 
character  which  he  preserved  to  the  knights  took  tlieir  seats  in  ^eir  vtm 
last  gasp.  It  is  said  of  some  men,  -spective  stalk,  and  under  their 
that  the  heart  dies  within  them  j  banners ;  the  proxies  and  esqnhes 
tet,  here,  the  energies  remained  in  their  pitjper  places.  They  made 
^hen  hfe  was«xtinct.  profound  obeisances  to  the  .throne 

or  stall  set  sipart  for  the  sovereign* 
JUNE*  and  which  (the  prince  regent  hav* 

ing  declined  honouring  the  cere* 
INSTALLATION.  monial  with  his  presence)  was  of 

.  1 .  ,The  splendid  ceremony  of  in«  course  vacant.  Close  to  it  .was  the 
suiilng'the  twenty-three  knights  stall  of  the  duke  ofYork,  nHio,  as 
lately  added  to  the  order  of  the  acting  grand  master,  presided  on 
fiatn  mrfc  place.  Early  in  the  the  occasion.  The  ceremony  finish- 
fmimfiig,*the  horse 'and  foot  guards  led,  die  procasdon  returned  in  the 
fotbtt*  1mlr^  itadcAis.  ikboat.  teb  aame  order  in  which  they  had  a:p- 
lo'ctodtf  the  persons  C0nfl0ct8d' with  proacfaed  ^e  abbey.  The  pnncessca 
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Aogosta  aiid  Sophia,  the  princess  'that  tiMe,  it  is  caleuIaEted  thStt 
.Charlotte  of  Wales,  and  the  duchess  40,0001b.  weight  of  the  above^ 
of  York,  after  the  ceremony,  dined  mentioned  dust  fidl  wtthm  the  space! 
with  the  prince  regent,  in  company  of  etrery  acre^  K^^^^Y  damaging 
with  the  dukes  of  Kent,  Cumber^  the  dwellings  and  plantations;  tc 
land,  and  Cambridge.  The  order  was  so  hottfiat  itwat  apprehendol 
of  the  Bath  has,  on  this  occasion,  it  would  have  set  the  houses  on  fire# 
been  extended  to  fifty  knights,  in*  Similar  effects  were  etpcrienced  at 
eluding  the  sovereign  and  the  grand  the  same  time  within  #0f  mites  of 
master.  The  foUowtng  are  the  Martinique  by  the  ship  Siiiima  and 
names  of  the  new  knights;  right  the  schooner  reggy^  It  is  to  tefiiscred 
boil,  sir  Arthnr.  Fstget,  earl  Wei-  that  some  one  of  tl^neighbbtinnir 
lington,  hon.  sir  George  James  islands  has  experienced  the  dre^idfiu 
Ludlow,  sir  Samuel  Hood^  hart,  effects  of  a  volcanic  emption^-^v 
earl  of  Northesk,  sir  Richara  John  N.  B.  We  find  that  thb  awful  vist* 
Strachan,  hart.,  hon.  sir  A*  Forres  tation  has  been  continued  to  the 
ter  Cochrane;  sir  John  Stuart,  island  of  St.  Vincent }  the  damage 
count  of  Maida ;  sir  Philip  Fran-  done  is  considerable,  as  will  be  seen 
CIS,  sir  G.  iHilario  Barlow,  hart,  by  the  foQowing  extract  of  a  letter 
Ttscount  Strangford,  sir  Kjchard  from  St.  Vincent,  dated  1st  Mxn 
Goodwin  K^ates,  sir  George  Beck-  received  by  the  ship  John  Campbells 
with,  sir  David  Baird,hon«  sir  John  **  Having  heett  informed  that  yoo 
Hope,  sir  Brent  Spencer,  lord  Co-  had  •not  sailed  firom  Grenada  by  tbfc , 
,chrane»  sir  John  Cope  Sherbrooke^  April  fleet,  I  hasten  to  give  yott 
air  Wm.  Carr  Bere&ford,  lieutenant-  some  account  of  a  most  a&rmix^ 
speneral  Graham,  lieutenant-general  circumstance,  which  took  place 
Rowland  Hill,  major*jeneral  dr  here  last  night  and  this  momiiig« 
Samuel  Auchmuty,  ngbt  hon*  About  sun«set,  on  Thursday  evefr« 
Henry  Wellesley,  ambi^dor  ib  ing,  we  observed  a:n  immense  quail' 
Spain.  tity  of  fire  and  smoke  to  proceed 

S.  Letters  from  Batbadoes  notice  from  the  volcano*  and  continued 
a  very  extraordinary  phienomenon  till  due  o'clock  this  morning*  wben 
whift  occurred  diere  on  the  1st  of  a  most  tremendous  exploaon  took 
May.— -During  the  night  of  the  place,^  and  continued  till  font, 
SOtb  of  April  violent  explosions,  throwing  up  immense  qoantSties  6f 
like  thunder,  but  not  so  reeular,  stones  and  ashes  all  ov6r  the  ul^nd« 
were  heard,  with  occasional  flashes  On  the  esutes  in  the  vicinity  of  die 
of  lightning.  The  next  mcnning  mountj^ns  the  ashes  sire  nid  to  be 
at  lour  o'clock  the  atmosphere  wa»  from  two  to  three  feet  deep;  that 
perfectly  clear  and  light ;  but,  at  two  of  the  principal  rivers  have 
six,  thick  clouds  had  covered  the  beendriedop,andnewonesfotined| 
horizon,  from  which  issued,  in  tor*  that  many  of  the  estates  in  that 
rents  like  rain,  particles  finer  than  ouafter  haire  been  mttdi*  injured* 
sand,  probably  of  volcanic  matter ;  One  white  person  and  sis  negfoes 
and  at  eight  it  was  as  totally  dark  have  been  kdled«'* 
as  it  was  ever  known  in  the  most  5.  The  special,  commission  fOt 
stormy  nights  This  awfiil  dark^  the  trials  of'  the  rioters  at  Chester 
aess  continued  till  noon,  but  the  was  opened  May  S5#  by^  jiidget 
dusty  showers  still  fell  at  intervals  Dallas  and  Burton.  Ttdr  lor<k 
till  leVcn  ia  the  ctCBing*    Datiag   ships  attmded  divine  terviee  ifae 

feUowiBig 
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following  dayi  and  afterwards  pro*  i$  not  necessary  the  express  wordt 
^^e4ed  to  th^  shire  hall|  when*  the  of  an  engagement  of  this  nature 
j^raqd  inquest  of  the  county  being  -  slipuld  be  mentioned  in  an  indict* 
sworn*  judge  Dallas  addressed  the  ment.    Tlie  act  of  taking  the  oath 
grand  jury  in  an  eloquent  and  im«  constitutes  the  crime ;  and  even  the 
Dressive  speech,  of  which  the  foU  person  who,  by  compuhatory  mea« 
lowing  is  a  sketch  :-«*<  Gentlemen  6Ure&»  assents  to  such  a  covenant,  is 
.of  the  jury y— It  is  not  my  practice  held  a  participator  in  the  crime^ 
to  trespass  upon  your  time  with  any  unless  he  make  a  declaration  there- 
desultory  observations;  indeed,  the  of  to  a  magistrate  \vithin  foi^r  days 
general  state  of  the  calendar  seldom  from  the  period  when  he  assented 
requires  any  particular   remarks,  to  its  purport.    But,  gentlemen,  i£ 
The  present  instance,  however,  is  on    le^al  points  you  should  find 
one  oif  an    unusual  nature—of  ^  yourselves  at  a  loss,  I  have  to  re« 
jnore  complicated  aspect  in  respect  quest  you  will  refer  to  the  couxit,  from 
CO  guilt.     It  is  not  necessary  for  me  whom  you  will  receive  the  informa- 
.to  refer  you  to  the  scenes  which  tion  required.  Several  charges  un- 
,have  latdy  taken    place  atnongst  der  the  description  of  robbery  will 
you.    We  now  sit  nere  under  a  come  under  your  cognizance ;  and 
special  commbsion,  which  his  royal  here,  gentlemen,  it  may  be  neces- 
.liighuess  tlie  prince  regent,  acting  ^ary  to  put  you  in  possession  of  the 
in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  constiuction  the  law  has  put  upon 
his  ffiajesty,  has  been  pleased  to  the  word :  An  act  of  robbery  must 
.appoint,   to  investigate,  those  dis-  be  proved  to.  have  been  by  force^ 
graceful  proceedings  which  have  so  or  by  putting  in  fear ;  and  the  in* 
long   agitated  the  manufacturing  .vestigation  of  these  points  wUl  be 
districts  of  this  and  the  neighbour*  essentially  necessary  m  the  present 
ing  counties,  and  which  demand  a  special  inquiry  :  but  on  this  head 
necessary  and  early  example:    The  no  difficulty. is  likely  to  occur.    It 
jiumber  of  commitments  for  riots,  is    not  necessary,  to  constitute  ai 
,whi(;h  gyilt  ramifies  into  every  pos-  robbery,  that  actual  personal  vio- 
sible   snape  and    form,  is    unpre-  lence  should  be  used ;  expressions 
jcedented  and  alarming.    Taken  by  or  threatening  attitudes  are  equally 
itself,  the  act  of  riot  classes  but  as  within  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
a    misdemeanour,  to    "which    die  During  the  riots  ra  London,  in 
yariations  of  specific   ofiFence  have  1780,  a  boy  witli  a  cockade  in  his 
attached  difPerent  degrees  of  punish-  hat  knocked  at  a  tradesman's  door, 
^nt.''-*His  lordship  here  adverted  and  when  It  was  opened  he  accost* 
to  those  peculiar  passages  in  the  ed  him — '  God  bless  your  honour^ 
law  books  applicable  to  tne  present  remember   the  poor   mob.'     The 
Inquiry,  and  proceeded  to  the  fol*  tradesman    rebuked  the  boy,  and 
lowing  eflPect : — "  The  offence  of  turned  him  out ;  when  the  boy  said 
taking  and    administermg  an  un-  he  would  go  back  and  fetch  their 
lawfiu    oath  or   engagement,  the  captain,  meaning  one  of  the  leaders 
legislature    has  made  capital ;    it  of  the  mob  i  which  he  did^  and  the 
comes  in  the  shape  of  a  felony,  and  gentleman  gave  him  half-a- crown* 
bothare  put  on  the  same  footing  as  This  was  accounted  robbery,  the 
to  punishment.     With  respect  to  money  beine;  given  under  "tne  iii- 
the  purport  of  an  unlawful  oath,  I  flucnce  of  tear ;  which  the  court 
shall  xiefcr  you  to  die  statut(:s.     It  held  to  be  as  decisive  as  if  personal 

violence 
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iriolence  tia^  beeii  ofiSned.'*  Tlie  eompanying  a  ta^  nob  to  the 
learned  judge  here  adverted*  at  mnary  at  otakyywloQgingce  the 
some  leagth,  to  tfie  offence  of  bur-  Hoddenfield  canal  companf,  9hd 
glsay*  and  setting  fire  tb  a  honse  for  breaking  open  and  entering  the 
or  premises,  and  condnded  a  most  same,  and  stealing  and  destroying 
eloquent  address  in  wordji  to  the  npwsmls  of  1000  bnshds  of  floor 
following  purport:— ''In  obedience  and  meal.  «  Thomas  .Burgess,  g 
to  what!  fe^  my  duty,  and  with  colKer,  from  firedhury,  for  beings 
tliese  allusions  to  what  the  law  is,  in  company  with  several  odiersy 
I  shall  bring  my  observations  to  %  assembled  at  and  entering  the  corn- 
conclusion,  always  relying,  as  I  mill  of  Jos.  C^Jy  and  boming  and 
310W  do,  on  the  discrimtnationt  carrying  away  flour.  SamUelXieelt 
caution,  and  praise-worthy  conduct  Thomas  EtcheOs,  and  James  Rat* 
dP  a  Chedure  jury.  I  have  per-  difle,  for  riotinfi^  at  the  same  placej 
formed  my  judicial  duty,  and  I  William  Greenhou^,  for  a  riot  at 
do  not  think  it  prudent  or  proper  Tintwistle;  Jdm  Temple,  far  a 
to  proceed  any  further.  On  the  burglary  and  robbery  at  Adding^ 
general  feature  of  the  cases  for  your  ton.  Foster  Roach,  Colin  Linden, 
consideration,  I  have  no  reason  to  Jamet  Wilson,  James  Bennett, 
form  any  very  pleasing  conjectures.  Richard  Wood,  Wm.  Thompsoo^ 
Distress,  I  fear,  did  not  operate,  as  and  James  TomUnson,  for  unlaw* 
some  would  wish  us  to  believe.  fuUy assembling  togediettnEtchells, 
The  characteristics  of  the  system  of  and  b^  ntmibers  and  indmidatioB 
disturbance  are  of  a  very  different  obuinm^  from  J.  Packer,  esq.  7i« 
colour.  Hand-bills  were  printed,  J.  Torkmgton,  J.  HenshaU,  and 
and  circulated  in  the  manufacturing  R.  Lowns,  for  riodnff  and  nMring 
districts,  holding  out  hopes  to  the  in  Plownall  Fee  and  Styall.  Wm« 
disafiected,  and  threats  to  the  weUU  Walker,  dienified  imxh  the  name  of 
disposed.  A  secret  oath  was  ad-  general  Ludd,  for  a  riot,  and  setaing 
ministered— the  crest  and  consolida-  flour  from  Ralph  Booth  at  (ht . 
tionof  conspiracy— aH  these  denote  Cross.  James  Grassland,  for  do* 
the  intrigues  of  wicked  and  de>  stroyTngmadunery,andthreatenh^ 
signing  men,  to  create  riot  and  thelife  of  RobertThoteileyya  ma* 
l^artiaf  injurv.  Justice  has  been  for  nufactnrer  of  cotton.  pVilliam 
a  vMle  withneld ;  but  the  law  must  Greenhou^h  and  Abraham  Broads 
now  unfold  its  terrors,  always  re^  bent,  tried  on  die  same  indictment^ 
memberinof,  as  we  shall,  that  con*  acquttted.1  John  Haywood,  the 
fidence  and  considenition  so  neces-  younger,  for  a  riot  at  TSntwisd^* 
sary  in  its  execution."— The  trials  The  special  commissioa  for  tte 
commenced  on  the  27th;  when  county  of  Chester  remains  in  forc<^ 
James  Renshaw,  a  weaver,  from  till  August. 
Winslow,  was  indicted  for  a  riot, 

with  several  ethers,   at   Etchdls,  '**•  ^*  ttruootn  mck. 

near  Stockport,    on  the    15th   of       Pfymotoit  June  8.  We  are  lOftf 

April,  and  obuining   from  John  to  state,  that  this  mormnr  at  diree 

Norris  2f.,  and  from  other  persons  o'clock  a  dreadful  fire  broke  <Mt 

money,  bacon,  bread,  and  cheese,  in  three   places  at  once^    in  die 

Verdict — liot  guilty.   The  fellow-  fope*house  of  the  royal  dock-yard 

ing  persons  were  found  Guilty :  £•  at  dits   port,    which   raged  widi 

Reiuiem  and  Nancy  Hurst,  for  ac*  great  my  for^setenl  hotm^  and 
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exttirel/  consumed  ^omc  of  the  ma.  fary,  und  burnt  with*  such  rapid ttjr 
chiocry  and  tlie  roof  of  that  noble  north  and   south,  that  it  almost 
buUdinpj   but,  by- the  exertion  of  consumed  the  whole  of  the  build- 
ihe  different  regiments  in  j^rrisou,  ing,  nor  could  a  stop  be  put  to  the 
and  dockyard  men,  it  was  at  length  flames  until  they  had  cut  tlh-ough 
got  under  with  the  assistance  of  the  and  separated  the  building ;  which 
ponderous  fire-engines  of  the  dock-  was  done  with  great  alacrity.    Too 
yard.     As  the  wind  blew  hard  at  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed 
E.  and  the  fire  broke  out  on  the  on  the  artificers,  soldiers',  and  sai^ 
weather  side,  in  three  places,  and  lors  employed  in  extinguishing  the 
where  neither  fire  nor  candle  nor  flames.    The  seamen  o{  the  ships 
lig^t  of  any  sort  is  ever  used,  there  in  the  harbour  behaved  in  a  most 
is  no  doubt  of  its  liaving"  been  per-  exemplary  manner,  aided  by  their 
petrated  by  some  incendiary  or  in-  respective  officers,  amongst  whom 
cendiaries ;    and  had   it  not  been  none  appeared  more  conspicuous  ' 
discovered  providentiallv  when  it  than  our  worthy  admiral  sir  Ed- 
was,  the  vital  interests  of  this  coun-  ward  BuUer. 
try  might  have  been  nearly  destroy-        1 3.  £i?ht  rioters  who  wore  con- 
ed, as  the  opposite  store-houses  con-  victed  at  Lancaster,  viz.  J.  Smithy 
tained  1000  burrels  of  tar  and  1000  T.  Kerfoot,  J.  Fletcher,  A,  Charl- 
tons  of  hemp,  &c.  and  very  large  son,  J.  Howarth,  J.  Lee,  T.  Hoyle; 
piles  of  heavy  timber.    The  win-  and  Hannah  Smith,  fo|-   stealing 
dows  of  these  store-houses    were  potatoes!!!!    underwent  their  sen* 
scorched;   but;bythe  timely  and  tence.    While  in  confinement,  they 
strenuous  exertions  of  the  troops  manifested  the  greatest  indifierence 
and  all  ranks  of  people  the  intend-  and  unconcern,  but  were  at  length 
cd  mischief  was  prevented.     Va^  brought  to  a  sense  of  their  condi- 
rtoYifr  conjectures  are  afloat  as  to  tion,  and  died  pent  tent. — Twoofthtf 
the  cauise  of  this  conflagration,  but  rioters  convicted  at  Ch<?Eter,  vi2. 
at  presort  all  is  conjectui^  and  sur-  Thompson  and  Temple,  were  also 
odseu 

finely  June  «.  This  morning 
ax  foor  o'clock  a  fire  was  discover- 
ed i^the  rope-bouse,  near  the  cen- 
trcf  of  the  budding,  ,  The  alarm 
.Was  tijiniedtately  given  by  the.  sen-^ 
tinels  firing  their  muskets,  and  the 
admirals  ship  Salvs^r  did  Mundo 

firing  her  suns  i  the  dook-yard  bell  an  inspection  made  of  him  by  th^ 

Tiing  the  ^arm,  and  in  a  very  short  army  medical  boards  at  any  period 

time  the  military  appeared  in  great  not  sqoner  than  a  year  and  a  day 


executed  on  the  same  day. 

K£GULAT40N  FOR   GRANTING   fEH^ 

sions  to  oi^fickrs  of  his  ma^ 
jbsty's  land    forces    LOSINO 

AN  BYl  OR  A  LIMB  ON  SBRVICB. 

If  an  officer  shall  be  wounded 
in  action^  and  it  shall  appear  upon 


order,  and  gave  every  assistance  in 
thoir  poMKt :  the  artificers  belong- 
ing ta  the  dock*yard,  and  the  en- 
gine fram  the*  laboratory,  and 
othecs  frum  Plysnoatb  and  Bock 
were  assembledv  «ttd  played  vnth 
great  force  in  every  dhiection  on 
the  jfire^  but  without  the  desired 
efietie>rtlie  flames  raged  wi^  such 
Ml?. 


after  the  time  when  he  was  wound- 
ed, that  he  has  in  consequence  of 
his  wound  lost  a  limb  or  an  eye, 
or  has  totally  lost  the  use  of  a  limb, 
or  that  his  wound  has  been  equaU]^ 
prejudicial  to  his  habit  of  bodv 
widi  the  loss  of  a  fimb ;  such  om« 
cer  shall  be  entitled  to  apension, 
commencing  from  the  expiration 
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of  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  time 
when  he  was  wounded,  and  de- 
pending a$  to  its  amount  upon  the 
rank  he  held  at  that  period,  accord- 
ing to  the  scale  annexed.  This 
pension,  being  granted  as  a  com- 
'^pensation  for  the  injury  sustained, 
IS  to  be  held  together  with  any 
other  pay  and  allowances  to  which 
such  officer  may  be  otherwise  en- 
titled, without  any  .deduction  on 
account  thereof. 

Officers  who  shall  have  lost 
more  than  one  limb  or  eye,  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  pension  for  each 
eye  or  limb  so  lost. 

And  as  the  pension  is  not  to 
commence  till  the  expiration  of  a 
vear  and  a  day  from  the  date  of 
the  wound,  it  is  to  be  independent 
of  the  allowance  of  a  year's  pay, 
or  the  expenses  attending  the  cure 
of  wounds,  granted  under  tlie  ex- 
tsting  regulations. 

Applications^or  this  pension  are 
to  be  made  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  claims  for  the  year's  pay 
are  now  made  to  the  secretary  at 
war  ;  and  must  always  be  accom- 
panied by  the  certificate  of  the  ar* 
my  medical  board,  if  the  officer 
applying  is  at  home,  and  by  tliat 
of  the  principal  medical  officer  on 
the  station  where  he  is,  if  the  offi- 
cer is  abroad. 

In  the  latter  case,  however,  the 
officer  must,  as' soon  as  he  returns 
home,  be  inspected  by  the  army 
medical  board,  and  transmit  their 
certiHcate  to  the  secretary  at  war. 

All  officers  who  may  have  sus- 
tained such  an  injury  as  would 
entitle  to  this  pension,  by  any 
wounds  received  since  tlie  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  in  the  year 
1793,  will,  upon  the  production 
of  the  proper  certificate  from  the 
army  medical  board,  be  allowed 
a  pension  proportioned,  according 
Co  the  scale,  to  the  rank  they  held  at 


the  time  when  wounded,  a^d  cMH 
mencing  from  the  '25th  Dec.  1811. 
This  allowance  will  be  granted 
in  general  according  to  regimental 
tank ;  but  in  cases  in  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  brevet  rank,  offi- 
cers shall  have  been  employed  at 
the  time  when  they  werewbunded  in 
discharge  of  duties  superior  to  those 
attached  totheirieglmental  commis- 
sions, it  will  beg'ven  by  brevet  rank. 
Given  at  the  War-office^this  20th' 
day  of  June  ISIS^ 

By  command  of  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent, 
in  the  name  and  on  the  be^ 
half  of  his  majesty. 

(Signed)  PaLMEasTOM* 

tolcanoAt  ST.  Vincent's. 

29.  The  eruption  of  the  Souf- 
frier  mountain  m  Su  Vincents,  on 
the  30th  of  April,  after  a  lapse  of 
nearly  a  century,  ^sls  preceded  on 
the  27th  at  noon  by  a  dreadful 
crash,  with  a  severe  concussion  of 
the  earth,  a  tremulous  noise  in  the 
air,  and  a  vast  column  of  thickf 
black,  ropy  smoke,  which  mount- 
ing to  the  sky  showered  down 
sand,  with  gritty  calcined  particles 
of  earth  and  favilla  mixed,  on  all 
belpw^  At  night  a  very  consider* 
able  degree  of  ignition  was  obser<* 
ved  on  the  lips  ol  the  crater.  The 
same  awful  scene  presented  itself 
on  Tuesday  the  28th  i  the  fall  of 
favilla  and  calcined  pebbles  still 
inereasin^,and  the  column  from  the 
crater  rismg  perpendicularly  lo  an 
immense  height,  with  a  noise  at 
intervals  like  the  muttering  of  di- 
stant diunder.  On  Wednesday  the 
39ch,  the  column  shot  up  with 
quicker  motion,  dilating  as  it  rose 
like  a  baUoon.  At  length,  on 
Thursday  the  SOth  in  the  iStemoon 
the  noise  became  incessant,  and  re* 
sembled  the  approach  'o£  thunder 
still  nearer  ana  pearerj  with  a  vi« 

bration 
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bration  thit  aiTected  the   feelings 
and  heHring.     The  Charraibs  set- 
tled at  Morne  Roiide,   at  the  foot 
of  the  Souffrier,    Abandoned  their 
houses,  with  tlieir  live  stock  and 
every    thing   they   possessed,    and 
fled    piecipitately    towards    town. 
The  negroes  became  confused,  for- 
sook their  woik,  looked   up  to  the 
ipount.iin,  and,  as  it  shook,  trem* 
bjedv   wi^  ^c  dread  of  what  they 
could  neither  understand    or   de« 
sqribe — the  birdbfell  to  the  groitndj 
overpowered  with   shnwers  of  fa- 
villa,  untlble  to  keep  themselves  on 
tbe  wing-^the  cattle  were  starving 
for  want  of  food,  as  not  a  blade  of 
grass  or  a  leaf  was  now  to  be  fouhd 
—the  sea  was  much  discoloured, 
bvit  in  no  wise  uncommonly  agi- 
tated.    About   four  o'clock  />.  m, 
the  noise  became  more  alarming, 
and  just  before  sun-set  the  clouds 
reflected  a  I)right  copper   colour. 
Suffused  with  fire.     Scarcely  had 
the   day  closed,    when   tlie  flame 
burst  at  length  pyramidlcally  from 
the   crater,  through  the  -mass  of 
smoke  ;  the  rolling  of  the  thunder 
became  more  awful  and  deafening, 
electric   flashes  quickly  succeeded, 
attended  with   loud  claps   and   a 
great  variety  of  lightning  and  elec- 
tric fl;ishesj    some  forked  zigzag 
playing    across   the  perpendicular 
cijlumn    from  the    crater-— others 
shooting  upwards  from  the  mouth 
-like  rockets  of  the  most  dazding 
lustre— Mothers  like  shells  with  their 
trailing  fuses  flying  indifferent  pa- 
rabolas.    Shortly  after  7  p.  m.  the 
ebullittcm  of  lava  broke  out  on  the 
N.  W.  side.       This   immediar^ly 
after  boiling  over  the  orifice,  and 
flowing  a  short  way,  was  opposed 
by  the  acclivity  of  a  higher  point 
of  land,  over  which  it  was  impel- 
led by  the  immense  tide  of  liquefied 
fire  that  drove  it  on,  forming  the 
figure    Y  in    grand  illumination. 


Someiimcs,  when  the  ebullition 
slackened,  or  was  insufficient  to 
urge  it  over  the  obstructing  hill,  it 
recoiled  back,  and  then  a.cain  rush- 
ed forward,  impelled  by  iresh  sup* 
pli^s,  and  scaling  every  obstacle, 
carrying  rocks  and  woods  together, 
in  its  course  down  the  slope  of  the 
mountain,  until  it  precipitated  itself 
down  a  vast  ravine. 

Vast  globular  bodies  of  fire  were 
sfren  proiectd  from  the  fiery  fur* 
nace,  and  bursting  fell  back  into  it, 
or    over   it,    on   the  surroundmg 
bnbhes,   which  were  instantly  set 
in  flames.     About  four  hours  from 
die  lava  boiling  over  the  crater,   it 
reached  the  sea.     About  half  past 
one,  another  stream  of  lava  was 
seen  descending   to   the  eastward 
towards  Rabacca.      At  this^  time 
tlie  first  earthquake  was  felt :  thi$ 
was  followed  by  showers  of  cinders, 
that  fell  with  the^  hissing  noise  of 
hail  during  two  hours.     At  three 
o'clock  a  rolling  on  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  indicated  a  fall  of  stones^ 
which    soon     thickened,     and    at 
length  descended  in  a  rain  of  inter- 
mingled   fire— ihe    miserable    ne- 
groes flyinj^  from  their  huts  were 
knocked   down,  or  wounded,  and 
many  killed  in  the  open  air.     Se- 
veral houses  were  set  on  fire.    Had 
the  stones  that  fell.been  proportion- 
ably  heavy  to  their  size,  not  a  liv- 
ing   creature  codld  have  escaped 
without  death :  but  having  under- 
gorie  a  thorougl>  fusion,  they  were 
divested  of  their  natural  gravity, 
and  fell  almost  as  light  as  pumex, 
though  in  some  places  as  large  as 
a  man's  head.     This  dreadful  rain 
of  stones  and  fire  lasted  upwards 
of  an  hour,  and  was  again  succeed- 
ed by  cinders  from  three  till  six  in 
tlie  morning.  Earthquake  followed 
earthquake    almost  momentarily; 
or  rather  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
the  island  was  in  a  state  of  continued 
(G  2}     '  oscUlaiioa  h 
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osciUalion ;— not  agitated bfslioclcs, 
vertical  or  hbrizont?.!,  but  undu- 
lated like  water  shaken  in  ii  bowl. 

Darkness  was  only  visible  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning:  a 
ehaotic  gloom  enveloped  the  moun- 
tain, and  an  impenetrable  haze 
hung  over  the  sea,  with  black  shig- 
j»ish  clouds  of  a  sulphureous  cast, 
Tlie  whole  island  wa«  covered  with' 
farilla,  cinders,  sccJria,  and  bro- 
ken masses  of  volcanic  matter.  It 
was  not  until  the  afterjoon  that 
the  muttering:  noise  of  the  moun- 
tain sunk  gradually  into  a  solemn 
bnt  suspicious  silence. 

SO*  As  Mr.  Burrows,  a  reputable 
farmer  and  hay-salesman,  was 
4:oming  to  town,  May  25,  in  a  charie 
from  Marrow  on  the  Hill,  he  was 
met  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
hfs  own  house,  by  another  farmer^ 
named  Bowler,  witli  whom  he  was 
acquainted,  who  levelled  a  blun- 
derbuss at  him,  and  lodged  five 
slugs  in  his  head  and  body.  Bow- 
ler then  made  off,  and  was  not  ap- 
prehended till  June  6.— The  fol- 
lowing testimony  of  a  blacksmith 
at  Appleton  gives  the  whole  case  :. 
Bowler,  who  is  TO  years  of  age, 
called  at  the  smitli's  shop,  on  horse- 
back, at  five  o'clock,  on  Saturday, 
May  30,  accompanied  by  his  grand- 
son, and  prodiicc;i  a  blunderbuss, 
which  he  asked  leave  to  make  the 
lock  secure  to  go  off,  as  he  wanted 
to  shoot  f'mad  dog.  After  he  had 
done  something  to  the  lock,  he  left 
the  piece  in  tlie  sliop,  having  de- 
scribed it  as  being  loaded,  and 
walked  by  the  side  of  the  canal* 
vrhilst  his  grandson  led  his  horse 
about  the  road.  After  walking 
there  nearly  two  hours,  he  returned 
to  the  smith's  shop,  when  Burrows- 
was  approaching  it,  and  having 
taken  up  the  blunderbuss,  he  met 
faira  and  presented  it,  when  Burrows 
called  out^  •<  For  God's  sake  don't 


shoot  me,"  and  inclined  his  head 
upon  his  legs.  The  assassin,  how- 
ever, pulled  the  trigger,  and  Btir- 
rows  fell,  when  the  former  mounted  * 
his  horse  and  rode  off.  On  his  first 
examination  at  Marlborough-street 
office,  he  confessed  haying  dis- 
charged the  blunderbuss^  but  said 
he  was  mad  at  the  time ;  and  to 
strengthen  the  assertion,  he  asked 
if  a  man  in  his  senses  would  do 
such  a  thing,  to  be  obliged  after- 
wards'to  skulk  about  in  the  fields, 
without  food,:4nd  be  necessitated  to 
drink  ditch  water.  Mr.  Buitows 
is  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery.  Bow- 
ler has  since  been  fully  committed 
to  Cold  Bath  Fields  prison.  On 
the  25th  instant,  an  inquisition  was 
held  before  two  commissioners  of 
lunatics  and  a  special  jury ;  when 
after  examining  Dr.  Ainslie,  Mr. 
Hiatt,  surgeon  at  Ealing,  Mr. 
Warburton  of  Hackney,  Mr,  Webb, 
surgeon  of  the  prison,  Mr.  Mit* 
chell,  nei(^hbours  of  Bowler,  and 
Elizabeth  Hay  don,  his  housekeeper, 
who  all  agreed  in  declaring  him 
insane, — ^and  after  a  personal  ex- 
amination of  Bowlerhimself,— they 
rettirned  a  verdict  of  Lunacy^  «and 
thai  he  had  been  so  frbm  March 
lact. 

JULY. 

3.  J.  Bowler  (who  is  a  farmer  of 
considerable  property,  at  Alperton^ 
near  Harrow)  was  indicted  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  under  lord  •  Hlen^ 
borough's  act,  for  inalici<m&)y-dfs- 
chareing  a  loaded  blimderbuift  at 
Mr.  Burrows,  on  the  SOth  of  May 
last,  and  wounding  him  in  theiteck,. 
at  Alperton. — Mr.  Pooley  ^kOSjA 
the  case  tothe  jury.  Hewastak^^n 
the  1 5th  of  June;  The  only  motive 
assfigned  for  the  sang(»inary  pur- 
pose of  the  prisoner  'Was  some  dis- 
pleasure the  prosecutor  had  giiMn 
Lim^  ia  Marchf  by  lopping  some 
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trees  which  divided  their  respective  all  possihle  5.ail  before  it  for  L^nent, 

premises.     The  prisoner  was  after-  M7  first  endeavour  was  to  cut  them 

wards  heard    to  use    threatening  oflTto  windward  of  the  island,  and 

expressions  against  Burrows  in  St.  a  signal,  was  made  to  the  Growler 

James's  markety  to  a  Mr.  Shepherd,  (seven  miles  off  in  the  S.  W.)  to 

— Tn  defence^  a  numb^  of  medical  chase ;    but    finding    I  could   not 

gentiemeny  the  same  as  were  called  eS^t  it,  the  North umberUnd  was 

under  the  commission   of  lunacy,  pushed  by  every  exertion  round  the 

fave  their  opinion,  that  tiie  prisoner  S.  E.  end  of  Groa,  and  by  hauling 
ad  been  insane  since  July  1810,  to  the  wind  as  close  as  I  could  to 
occasioned  by  the  injury  he  re*  leeward  of  it,  I  had  the  satisfaction 
ceived  from  a  fall  from  his  horse,  of  fetching  to  windward  of  the  bar* 
The  learned  judge  (sir  Simon  le  hour's  mouth  before  the  enemy 'i 
Blanc)  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  ships  reach<Kl  it.  Their  commander, 
whether  they  thought  the  prisoner  seeing  himself  thus  cut  o£F,  made  a 
was  in  his  right  .mind  when  he  signal  to  his  consorts,  and  hauled 
committed  the  act,  or  capable  of  to  the  wind  on  the  larboard  tack  to 
distingoishing  tight  from  wrong,  windward  of  Point  Taleet,  and 
The  jury  retired  about  an  hour  and  they  appeared  to  speak  each  other, 
a  half,  and  returned  a  verdict  of  I  continued  beating  to  windward 
Guilty.*— The  prisoner  had  a  strong  between  Groa  and  the  continent  to 
phalanx  of  legal  assistance,  five  close  with  them,  exposed  to  the 
gentlemen  being  employed. — He  b.itteries  on  both  sides  when  I 
made  his  will  on  the  27th  May.  stood  within  their  reach,  which  was 
ADMIRALTY-OFFICE.  Unavoidable.  The  wind  fiad  by 
[Transmitted  by  lord  Keith.]  ^^'l  time  freshened'  considerably, 
,^^  ,  ,  ,  ,  /r  »  n  /  and  was  about  W.  N.  W. .  At  49 
V<^hunJ:erland,  off  iU  Pcnmath,  ^i^utes  after  two/,  m.  the  enemy 
vjtnd  S.  S.  W.  Fight  brtc%ei,  and  /j^  force  as  above  described)  bore 
fm$wathcf.  May  24..  up  in  close  line  ahead,  and  under 
'  Sir,— J  hnve  the  honour  to  in-  every  sail  that  could  be  set,  favour- 
form  you,  the  object  of  the  orders  ed  by  the  fresh  wind,  made  a  bold 
1  received  from  you  on  the  IJJtli  and  determined  attempt  to  run  be- 
instant,  to  proceed  off  L'Orient,  for  tween  me  and  the  shore,  under 
the  purpose  of  intercepting  two  cover  of  the  numerous  batteries 
French  frigates  and  a  brig  lately  with  which  it  is  lined  in  that  part. 
seen  at  sea,  has  been  accomplishe'^,  I  placed  the  Northumberland  to 
by  their  total  destruction  at  the  meet  them  as  close  as  I  cou id  to  the 
entrance  of  that  port,  by  his  mnjes-  Point  de  Pierre  Laye,  with  her  head 
ty's  ship  under  my  command  (the  to  the  shore,  and  the  main-topsail 
Growler  gun  brig  being  in  com-  shiverjng,a^id  made  dispositions  fot 
pany),  under  the  circumstances  I  laying  one  of  them  alongside ;  but 
ht^  teave  to  relate  to  you.  they  hauled  so  very  close  round  tlie 
On  Friday  the  22d  inst.  at  a  point,  following  the  direction  of  the 
quarter  after  ten  41.  wi.  the  N,  W,  coast  to  the  eastward  of  it,  that,  in 
point  of  the  Isle  Groa  bearing  from  my  ignorance  of  the  depth  of  water 
Uie  Northumberland  north  by  com-  so  near  the  shore,  I  did  ndt  think 
pass  ten  miles  distant,  and  the  wind  it  practicable,  consistent  with  the 
very  light  from  W.  by  N.  they  were  safety  of  his  majesty^s  ship  ^drawing 
4ilc;overed  in  the  N#  W»  crowding  near  twenty-five  feet)  to  prosecute 
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that  plan.  I  therefore  bore  up  and  Laye  bearing  N.  W.  half  N.  the 
steered  parallel  to  them  at  the  di-  citadel  oF  Port  Uoiiis  £•' three  quar<* 
stance  of  about  two  cables'  length,  ters  N.  and  the  rocli  named  Le 
and  opened  the  broadside  on  tlienn*  Grand  N.  ha1f£.  two  cables'leogth 
vrhich  was  retijiiied  by  a  very  distant,  with 'her  "broadwde  bear- 
animated  and  well-directed  fire  of.  ing  on  the  enemy 'ji  tyro  frigates 
ronnd,  grape,  and  other-  descript^ns  and  brig,  at^  i^oint  blank  range,  all 
oFshot,  supported  by  three  batteries,  of  them  having  •  fallen  ovejon  their 
for  the  space  of  twenty-one  minutes  sides  next  the  skofe  as  the  title  left 
^nd  was  very  destructive  to  our  them,  and  e^poied  their  copper  to 
sailsandxigging.  My  object  during  us,  and  the'  mai|i>masts'  of  one 
that  time  was  to  prevent  their  fri^rate  and  the  biig  were  J^one : 
hauling cutiftJe  the  dry  rock,  named  and  from  ^4  minuted  after  five  till 
LeGrand;  but insteering sufficiently  49  minuteji  past  •  ^ix  (which  was 
close  to  it  to  leave  them  noTooiu  near  the  time  of  low  water)  a  de» 
to  pass  between  me  and  It,  and  at  liberate  and  careful  fire;  ^as  kept 
the  same  time  to  avoid  running  on  tip  on  them;  at  which  time,  be^ 
it  myself,  tlie  utmost difticuliy  and  lieviug  I  hjtd  fuUy  effected  th^ 
anxiety  were  produced  bV  the  cloud  o&ject  of  my  endeavours,  the  crews 
of  smokts  which  drifted '  ahead  of  having  quitted  tlieir  "  vejij^.b;,  h1| 
tJie  ship,  and  totally  obscured  it.  their  bottoms  being  pierced  by  very 
However,  by  the  care  4«id  attention  many  of  our  shot,/ so  low  cjown  a9 
of  Mr.  Hugh  Stewart  the  master,  to  injure  their  filling  on  the  rising 
the  ship  was  carried  within  the  di-  tide,  and  the  leading  frigate  being; 
stance  of  her  own.  length  on  the  completely  in  flames,  communicated 
south-west  side,  in  quarter  less  to  the  hull  from  a  fire  which  broke 
seven  fathoms,  and  the  enemy  Were  out  in  her  foretop»  I  got  under  sail, 
in  consequence  obliged,  as  their  Three  batteries ,  fired  at  the  ship^ 
only  .alternative,  to  attempt  passing  during  the  whole  time  she  was  at 
within  it,  where  there  was  not  anchor ;  and  although  the  positipu 
water  enough,andtheya]l  grounded,  was  so  far  well  chosen  that  she  was 
Tjnder  every  sail,  on  the  rock*  be-  out  of  the  range  of  two  of  them«' 
tween  it  and  the  shore.  the  other  (to  which  the  enemy '^ 
The  sails  and  rigging  of  the  .  vessels  were  nearest)  reached  her, 
Northumberland  .were  so  much  and  did  as  much  execution  in  the 
damaged,  that  I  ^-as  obliged  to  hull  as  all  the  fire  she  had  beencr- 
leave  the  enemy  to  the  effects  of  ppsed  to  before. — I  directed  tha 
the  falling  tide,  it  being  only  one  commander  of  the  Growler  to^  stand 
quarter  ebb,  while  I  repaired  the  in  and  -fire,  t6  prevent  the  enemy 
rigging  and  shifted  the  foretop*satl«  from  returnis  g  to  their  v^s^ls  «iur 
which  was  rendered  entirely  useless;  I  had  ceased, 
working  to  windward  during  that  At  five  minutes  f;>efore  eight,  the 
time  under  what  sail  I  could  set,  frigate  on  Ere  blew  up  wi:k  aq 
to  prevent  falling  to  leeward;  in  awful  explosion,  leaving  no  remains 
which  interval,  at  five  o'clock,  the  of  her  visible, .  ^t  tbedose  of  day. 
Growler  joined  and  fired  on  the  I  anchored  for  the  ni^)it|  out  of  tb6 
€nemy  occasionally.  At  28  minutes  reaob  of  tbe  batteries  on  both  sides, 
after  five,  I  anchored  tli^  Nor-  Point  Taleet  bearing  N.  N.  W.  half 
thumberland  tn  six  and  a  half  W.  ^.  £.  point  of  Groa  S.  S.  S* 
fathoxps  water»   Point  d^   Pierre  )ialf  W.  the  epemy's  vessels  N.  by 

E. 
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JE,  At  ten,  the  other  fngateap-  (Americans, Spaniards, Portuguese, 
peared  to  be  on  fire  also  (some  and  English,)  taking  the  most 
smoke  having  been  seen  on  board  valuable  parts  of  their  cargoes  on 
her  from  the  time  the  firing  ceas-  board  the  frigates  (and  they  ap- 
ed), and  at  half-past  eleven  the  peared  Very  deep  for  ships  so  long 
flames  burst  forth  from  her  ports  at  sea),  and  one  vessel  they  sent  as 
and  every  part  with  unextinguish-  a  cartel  to  England  with  about 
able  fury  ;  which  unlooked-for  event  two  hundred  prisoners. — [The  re- 
leaving  me  nothing  more  to  at  tempt  mainder  of  the  letter  bears  tesdmony 
in  the  monVng^  the  brig  being  to  the  creditable  conduct  of  every 
quite  on  her  beam  ends,  and  vecy  officer  and  ipan  engaged  on  this 
much  damaged  by  our  shot  *m  every  occasion,    especially  of  the  senior 

Eart  of  her  bottom,  even  very  near  lieutenant   Mr.  John  Banks,   Mr. 
er  keel,  I  weighed  anchor  at  mid-  Stewart  the  master,  and  the  pilot, 
night,  with  a  veiy  light  air  from  He  adds,  that  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
the  northward,  with  the  Growler  pected  that  a  ship  should  have  been 
in  company,  profiting  by  the  bright-  50  long  at,  different  periods  under 
ness  of  the  moon  to  get  to  sea  ;  but  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  various  bat- 
it  wa;  so  near  calm  that  I  made  teries  and   vessek    without    some 
very  little  progress,  and  therefore  loss,  but  he  is  thankful  it  is  not 
saw  the  frigate  burnine^  from  head  greater  than   by  the  account  sub- 
to  stern  all  night,  an4  explode  at  joined.     The  ship  is  damaged  little 
$5  minutes  after  two  inthe  morning  in  the  hull,  but  more  in  the  masts, 
of  yesterday,  leaving  a  portion  of  yards,    and  rigging.     The  officer 
her  afier-part  still  burning  till  it  tyounded  (lieutenant  William  tlet- 
'was  entirely  consumed  ;  and  in  the  cher),  he  is  glad  to  ^y,  will  soon 
course  of  the  day  I  had  the  satts-r  be  restored.    The  letter  then  con- 
faction  to  see,  froni  off  the  N.  W.  eludes:] — A  line  of  battle  ship» 
point  of  Groa,  a  thir4  fire  and  ex.  with  sails    bent,  ^d  tqp-gallant- 
plosion  in    the  s^me  spot,  which  yards  across,  lay  in  ths  harbdtir  of 
could  have  been  no  other  than  the  L'Orient,  spectator  of  the  opera** 
brig.  tions  of  the  day  at  the  entn^nce  of 
fiuring  the  time  of  firing  on  the  it  5  but  the  wind  did  not  serve  till 
enemy's    vessels,   a    seaman,  who  night  for  her  corning  to  the  support 
states    himself  to   be  a  native    of  ot    her  friends :   every  assistance, 
Portugal,  captured  in  the  ship  Har-  however,   was    afforded  them   of 
mony,  of  Lisbon,  by  the  frigates,  boats,  men,   £^c,    from  the  .  port^ 
on  the    22d   of    February,  swani  directed,  as  I  apprehend,  by  the 
from  one  of  them  to  the  Norrhum-  admiral  in    person,      I  have  the 
berland,  by  whom  I  am  informed  honour  to  be,  Sec. 
their  names  were    L'Arianne  and  (Signed)    H.  Hotham,  captain. 
L* Andromache,  of  forty-four  guns  Rfarradmirahtr  H.  NiaUy  hart,  tsfc. 
aad  fbur  hundred  and   fifty  men  *[iiere  follows  a  list  of  4  seamen 
each,  and  the  Mameluke  brig,  of  and  1  marine  killed  5  and  1  officer 
eighteen  guns  and  one  hundred  and  (lieut.  Fletcher),  S   petty  officers, 
my  men;  that  they  sailed  from  19  seamen,  and  5  marines  wounded  i 
the  Loire  in  the  month  of  January,  4  dangeix)usly,  10  severely,  and  14 . 
had  been  cruizing  in  various  parts  slightly.] 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  had  destroyed  Africa. 
thirty*sixvessels  of  different  nati<)ns,  The  doubts  which  may  have  ez- 
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isted  of  the  fate  of  Mungo  Park  are  of  Mr.  Hine,  a  respectable  corn- 
now  removed,  by  the  certain  ac-  factor.  On  the' neighbours  rushing 
counts  lately  rc^ceived  from  Goree,  in,  they  found  Mr.  Hine  lifdess  on 
of  his  havinc:  perished,  tlirpugh  the  the  kitchen  floor,  shot  through  the 
hostility  of  the  natives  on  one  of  heart ;  his  voungest  child,  with  its 
the  branches  of  the  Niger.  .  The  throat  cut,  lying  dead  by  his  side ; 
particulars  have  been  transmitted  his  oiher  child,  three  years  old, 
to  sir  Joseph  Banks,  by  governor  shot  dead  through  the  head.  Going 
Maxwell,  of  Goree,  who  received  up  stairs,  they  lound  Mrs.  Hine  in 
^them'from  Isaco,  a  Moor,  sent  a  dying  state;  her  husband,  as  she 
in  and  bjf  the  governor  for  the  was  silting  up  in  bed,  having  fired 
purpose  of  inquiry.  In  a  letter  to  a  pistol  diagonally  through  her  left 
Mr.  Dickson  ot  Coven  ^garden,  breast,  which  lodged  in  the  opposite 
brother-in-law  to  Mr,  Paik,  sir  bone  of  the  shoulder-  Several 
Joseph  writes  thus  :—  surgeons  were  called  in,  and  ex* 

♦*  I  have  read  I >aco's  translated  tracted  the  ball ;  hut  the  vital  parts 

journal,  from  which  it  appears,  thaft  are  so  lacerated,  that  it  is  doubtful 

the  numerous  European  retinue  of  whether  she  can  long  survive.    No 

Mungo  Paik  quickly  and  miserably  cause    is  assigned    for  this  ^most 

died,  leaving  at  the  last  only  him-  horrible  murder  and  suicide.-~The 

self  and  a  Mr,  Martyni  Proceeding  coroner's  inquest,  after  an  investi- 

on  their  ronte,  they  stopped  at  a  gation  of  twelve  hours,  returned  a 

settlement,  from  whicli,  according  verdict—"  That  Mr.  Hine,  being 

to  custom,  they  sent  a  present  to  deranged  in  his  mind,  did,  with  a 

the    chief  whose     territory    they  razor  and  two  pistols,  kill  his  two 

were  next  to  pass.     This  present  children  and  himself.'' 

having    been    treacherpusly   with-  9.  A  cause  was  tried  at  Winches* 

Held,  the  chief  considered  it,  in  th^  ter,    wherein    Anne    Fallick  was 

travellers,  as  a  designed  injury  and  plaintiff,    and  -   William     Barber, 

neglect.    Oi}  their  approaching  in  keeper  of  the  Bridewell  at  Gospor^ 

^  canoe,  he  assembled  his  people  In  defendant.    This  was  an  action  for 

a  narrow  channel  of  the  rocks,  an4  the  recovery  of  the  reward  of  one 

assailed    them    so   violently  with  hundredguineas,  (or  part  thereof?) 

nrrowh,  that  some  of  the   rowers  which  was  sent  down  to  Gospoxt 

were  killed.   This  caused  Ml*.  Park  for  the  discovery  and  restoration  of 

and  Mr.  Martyn  to  make  an  attempt  little   fhomas    Dellow,  who  was 

by  swimming  to  reach  the  shore,  stolen  from  ]L>ondon  on  the  ISch  q£ 

in  which  attempt  they  both  were  November    last,  and   found   witH 

drowned.     The  canoe  shortly  af-  Harriet  Magncs  at  Gosport.    V^ 

terwards  si>nk,  and  only  one  hired  diet,  for  the  plainti^,  30A 

native 'escaped.     Every    appurte-  10*  At  Winchester  asaixas,  Joim 

nance  also  of  the  travellers  was  lost  James,  19  yoars  of  age,  was  indicted 

or  destroyed,  except  a  sword-belc  for    ^e  murder   ol  his    mi^tresS) 

which  had  belonged  to,Mr.  Martyn,  Elizabeth  Hill>  at   Shalflset,  near 

and   which   Isaco    redeemed,  and  Yarmouth.     From  the  evident  it 

brought  with  him  to  Goree.''  appeared  that  his  master^  a  shoe« 

(>    I'he  village  of  New  Town,  m^ker,  and  his  son  were  gone  to 

neat  Plymoujih,   was  thrown   into  church  on  the  morning  ot    Juae 

consterr.^ition  by  the  report  of  three  2J,  leaving  his  wife  and  this  lad.  at 

pi^ols  lu  succession}  fiom  the  house  home.    Qn  their  returoa  in  com* 

ps^ny 
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panf  with  fit  neighbour,  they  dis-  In  makin?  this  advancei  he  appear^ 

covered  Mrs.  Hill  lying    on   the  to  have  had  two  objects  in  view ; 

kitchen     floor,    with    three    deep  first,  to  alarm  tlie  northern  powers  ; 

wounds  inflicted  with  a  hatchet  on  and  secondly,  to  entrap  the  English 

her  head  and  face,  and  her  throat  government,   by  subsequently   ex* 

cut  across.     On  interrokjating  the  plaining  that  by  the  present  dynasty 

bny,  who  was  deliberately  walking  of  Spain,  he  meant  not  the  family 

before  the  house,  he   calmly  con-  of   Charles    IV.  but    his  brother 

fesscd  the  murder,  without  assigning  Joseph.    Only  two  letters  passed  on 

the  most  latent  motive  that  could  this  occasion,-^the  proposal,    and 

induce  him    to    commit    it.      He  reply    by   lord    Castlereagh,  ifrho 

stood  at  the  bar,  cUiring  the  whole  could  obtain  no  explanation.    The 

of  the  trial,  with  his  eyes  bent  on  first  letter,  as  extracted  from  the 

the  eround,  in  a  kind  of  melancholic  French  journals,  is  written  by  the 

apaSiy.     He  viewed  the  dreadful  duke  of  Bassano,  under  date  April 

instruments,   produced    in    court,  17>  1812,    and  addressed  to  lord 

with  unaltered    aspect ;  he  heard  Castlereagh,  to    be  forwarded  by 

the  sentence  with  indifference,  and  the    commandant    on  the  Dover 

retired  without   having   uttered  a  station.      The     French     minister 

word,  beyond  a  refusal  to  say  any  says:— 

thing.     He  declares  that  he  enter-        «*  The   calamities  under .  which 

tains  no  sorrow  for  the  action ;  for  Spain    and     the    vast    regions  of 

had  any  one  else  come  in  his  way,.  Spanish    America,   suffer,    should 

he  should  have  done  the  same  thing,  naturally  excite  the  interest  of  all 

His  mistress,  he  says,  was  always  nations,  and  inspire  them  with  aa 

too  good  to  him.      He    feels  no  equal  anxiety  for  their  termination. 

terror  at  his  approaching  fate,  but  —I  will  express  myself,  sir,  in  a 

expresses  himself  truly  happy  and  manner  which  your  excellency  will 

content  to  die.     When  strongly  in-  find  conformable  to  the  sincerity  of 

terrogatcd  as  to   the  probable  mo-  the  step  which  I  am  authorised  to 

live  ot  his  conduct,  he  referred  the  take  ;and  nothing  will  better  evince 

inquirers,  without  comment,  to  the  the    sincerity  and    sublimity  of  it 

thirdch.ipterof  Job.  He  appears  an  than  the   precise  terms  of  the  lan« 

enthusi-.iit  in    the   meihodist  per-  guage  which   I  have  been  directed 

suasion.      The   judge    (sir    Alan  to  use.     What  views  and  motives 

Chambrc)  commented  with  much  should  induce  me  to  envelop  my-* 

feeling  and  perspicuity  on  the  dan-,  self  in  formalities  suitable  to  weak- 

gerous  effects  of  vulgar  and  literal  ness,    which    alone    can    find   its 

conceptions  of  bcriptural  passages.  interest  in  deceit? — ^I'he  afFairs  of 

thei^  Peninsula,  and  the  Two  Sicilies, 

TH«  LATR  ovEKTURBs  FOR  NECO-  ^^^  ^^^      j^^g  of  difference  which 

TIATION  WITH  FRANCE.  ^^p^,.    ''i^^^    ^^     ^^^^j^    ^^    j,^j„g 

II,  It  appears  that  at  the  period  adjusted.     I  am  authorised  to  prow 

when  Bonaparte  despaired  of  bend-  pose  to  you  an  arrangement  of  tlicm 

ing  the  emperor  Alexander  to  his  on   the  following  basis  : — The  in- 

purposes,  and     was   probaSly   ap-  tegrity  of  Spain  shall  be  guarantied. 

prthensTve  f»f  anoiher  coaliLion  in  France  shall  renounce   all  idea  of 

the  norrti,   lie  made  overtures  lor  extending   her    tfcminions  beyond 

negotiating  a  peace  with  this  coun-  the  Pyrennees.  The  present  dyn:i£-» 

try,  oathebasia  of  the  «/i/cw"<^t/ii.  ty  shall  be   declared  independcr.t, 

,  aud 
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and  Spain  shall  be  governed  bv  a 
rational  constitution  of  her  cones. 
-— I'he  independence  and  ini'.(^rity 
of  Porm^al  shall  be  also  gii:iran- 
lied,  and  the  hon&e  of  Bra;>'.inza 
6hall  have  the  sovereign  uiuhorlty. 
•^-.The  ikingdom  of  Naples  shall 
remain  in  possession  of  the  present 
ynonarch,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily  shall  be  guarantied  to  the 
present  family  of  Sicily.— As  a 
c<>nsequence  of  tiiese  stipuiat'ons, 
i>pain,  Portugal,  and  Sicily,  shall 
bo  evacuated  by  the  French  and 
JlngHsh  land  and  naval  forces:-— 
\\  ith  f espect  to  the  other  objects 
of  discussion,  they  niay  be  nego- 
tiated upon  this  basis,  that  each 
power  shall  retiiiin  jhat  -of. which 
the  other  could  not  deprive  it  by 
warJf   ■■  ' 

*    Lord  Castlereagh,  }n  his  reply  to 
the  duke  of  Bassano,  says ; — *«  Your 
excellency's  letter  of  the   17th  of 
this  inontji  has  been  received,  and 
laid  before  xl^9  prince  regent.—- His 
royal  highn,ess  felt  that  be  owed  it 
to  his  honour,    before  h^    should 
authorise  me  to  entiftr  into  any  ex- 
planation upon  the  oyerture  ^hich 
your  excellengy  has,  transmitted,  to 
ascertain  the  precise  meanlrtg  at- 
tached    by    the    govemme^it    of 
France  to  the  following  passage  of 
your  excellency's  letter  :  *  the  actual 
dynasty  shall    be    declared   inde- 
p^dent,  and  Spaiji  governed   by 
the  national    cpnstitutipn    of   the 
Cortes/-^lf,  as  his  royaj  highness 
fears,  the  nlpanipg  of  this  propnsi- 
•  tion  is,  that  the  rgyal  authority  of 
Spain,  and   the   governpnent  Cbia-. 
bl'shtd    by   the  •  cfSrte^,    >hall   be 
recognised      as     residing    ii\     the 
bnitiier  of  the   hew d  of  the  French 
governnrjcnt,  and  the  cortcs  ionned 
under  his  authorirv,  ai\d  not  in  the 
Jc!!itimaiebOvcrei»n,  Ferdinand  the 
seventh,    and     his    hciis,  arid  the 
e^traordinar)'  ai  scnibly  of  phe coneS| 


now  invested  with  t!ie  power  of  tho 
jToVornment    in  tlut   kingdom,  in 
his  name,  and  by  his  autiK)rity^— -I 
am  commanded     frankly  and   ex- 
plicitly to  declare  to  your  excelJency, 
that  the  obiigaiions  of  good  faitii 
do-not  permit  iiis  royal  highness  to 
recerve   a     proposition    ibr    peace 
founded  on  such  a   basis. — But « if 
the   expressions  cited  above  apply 
to  the  actual  government  of  Spain, 
which  exercises  the  s'^vereign  aui 
ijiority  in  the  name  of  Feidmand 
the  Vlltli, — upon  an  assurance  of 
your  excellency  to  that  effect,  tjyre 
princQ  regent  will  feel  himself  dis- 
posed to  enter  into  a  full  explana- 
tion upon  the  basis  which  has  been 
tr;insmitted,  in  order  to  be  taken 
into   consideration    by    his     royal 
highnes}*^ ;  ic  beiftg  hh  most  earnest 
wish    to    contribute,     in    concert 
with    his  allies,    to  the  repo^  of 
Europe,    j^nd    to  bring    about    a 
peace,  which  may  be  at  once  ho^ 
nourable  not  only  for  Great  Britain 
and    France,  but   also    for    those 
states  which    are    in  relations  of 
amity  with  each  of  those  powers." 
T-l'o  this  note   lord  Castlereagh 
received  no  answer  from  the  French 
government, 

A  few  days  ago  was  found 
in  th^  farm  of  Braidfield,  near 
Gi-aham's  Dyke,  in  the  parish  of 
Old  K^Jpatrick,  Nortli  Britain,  a. 
sfone  in  the  highest  state  of  p^e-^ 
servation/  upon  which  is  the  foU 
lo^wing  inscription : 

IMP.  C.  T,  AEIJO.  HADR 

lANQ.  ANTONINO.  AVO 

-P-P-V^-X-LEG-Vl- 

VICTRICS-P.SSF. 

OPVS.VALLLF 

XXXCCXL-F 

There  arc  four  figures  upon  it :  tw*o 

males,    and  t\yo   females ;  one    of 

whoip  is  supporting  the  inscription 

AVG. 

R8« 
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his  inajesty  the  etnpefor  NapolcoQ, 

fcE.ESTAPTSHMpWT    OF   THE  KING-      J^j^^    ^^^   j^j^l^^     ^^^    ^^^^^^^  him  the 

DOM  OF  POf^AND,  ^^^^    ^f  ^j^g  confederation,  and  to 

The  French  papers  pontain  a  re-  implore  him  to  cover  with  his 
port  from  a  committee  appointed  povveiful  protection  the  cradle  of 
bv  the  general  diet  assembled  at  Polish  regeneration." — Ther^  are 
Warsaw,  addressed  in  fact  to  the  fifteen  more  articles  for  carrying 
Polish  nation,  reminding  it  of  the  into  effect  the  above  object,  and 
insults  and  injuries  it  has  suffered  appointing  a .  council  to  which  the 
from  Russia,  who,  they  say,  "  has  ^confederation  delegates  its  powers, 
for  a  ceninry  past  been  advancing;  The  council  consist  of  Stanislaus 
with  the  stride  of  a  giant  towards  count  Zamoyski,  senator.  Pal  itinc, 
countries  that  had  scarcely  he^rd  and  nine  other  members;  five  of 
her  very  name  ;  and  whenPnltowa  whom  are  to  be  a  quorum, 
seemed  only   to  have   decided  be-  russia 

tween  Charles  and  Peter,  Europe 

was  conquered  almost  at  the  same    ^ROCLAMATiov  of  the   emperor 
hioment  with  Sweden — Poland  has  Alexander. 

at  length  totally  disappeared,  with-  "  The  French  troops  have  passed 
out  guilt  as  without  revenge,  the  borders  of  our  empire— a  com* 
People  of  Poland*  force  has  en-  pletely  treacherous  attack  is  the  re- 
fchained  you  ;  but  force  can  break  war^  of  the  observance  of  our 
your  chains,  and  they  shall  be  alliance.  For  the  preservation  of 
broken^  That  prince  whose  cal-  peace  I  have  exhausted  every  pos- 
tulations  embrace  the  future  with  sible  means,  consistently  with  the 
as  much  facility  as  the  present,  the  honour  of  my  throne  and  the  ad- 
founder' of  a  vast  empire,  knows  vantage  of  niy  people,  /All  my 
that  there  must  be  a  barrier,  eternal  endeavours  have  been  in  vain.  The 
and  irri  penetrable,  a»;i^inst  the  in-  emperor  Napoleon  has  fully  resolved 
vasiori  of  ignorance' and  barbai  ism  :  in  his  own  mind  to  ruin  Russia., 
lie  knows  that  there  must  be  a  The  most  moderate  proposals  on 
frontier  which  shall  separate  polished  our  parts  have  remained  without  an 
nations  from  savage.  New  Sigis-  answer.  This  sudden  surprise  haa 
monds  and  new  i^obieskis  snail  shown  in  an  unequivocal  manner 
arise  J  and  the  world  shall  Icarni  die  groundlessness  of  his  pacific 
that  to  prodiice  the  frutt  of  all  the  promises,  which  he  lately  repeated* 
noblei*  virtues,  the  soil  of  Poland  There  therefore  remain  no  further 
has  only  to  be  tilled  by  the  hands  of  steps  for  me  to  take,  but  to  have 
freemen.  Your  committee  has  the  recourse  to  arms,  and  to  empioy 
honour  of  preieqting'  the  following  all  the  means  that  have  been  granted 
act  of  confederaiioi)  J  '  '  me    by   Providence   to    use  force 

***  The  diet  cdnitltutes  itself  a  against  force.  1  place  full  con- 
general  confederation  of  Poland^  fidence  in  the  zeal  of  my  people 
The  general  confecferation,  exercis-  and  in  the  bravery  of  my  troops, 
ing,  in  all  their  plenitude,  the  powers  As  they  are  threatened*  in  the 
belonging  to  the  general  association  middle  of  their  families,  they  will 
of  the  nation,  declares,  that  the  defend  them  with  their  national 
lingdon;  of  Poland  and  the  body  bravery  and  energy.  Providence 
of  the  Polish  nation  are  re-establish-  will  crown  with  success  our  just. 
fd,     A  deputation  shall  be  sent  to    cause.    The  defence  of  oifr  native 

country, 
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conntry,  the  maintenance  of  our 
independence  and  national  honour, 
have  compelled  us  to  have  recourse 
to  arms.  I  will  not  sheath  my 
sword  so  long  as  tliere  is  a  single 
enemy  within  my  imperial  borders. 
(Signed)        Alexander. 

ITALT. 

VesuTius,  which  had  been  quiet 
for  several  years,  has  suddenly 
broken  oUt,  At  nine  a.  m*  of  the 
li^th  cf  June  loud  reports  .proceed- 
ed f;  ora  the  mountain,  which  were 
followed  by  an  eruption  of  cinders 
and  smoke.  At  eleven  two  fresh 
reports  were  heard,  when  die  cra- 
ter vomited  forth  fire  and  smoke, 
which  completely  covered  the  ho- 
rizon. On  the  ISth  and  i4th  the 
xnoui^ain  was  calm ;  but  on  the 
15th  its  crater  was  covered  with  an 
immense  column  of  smoke. 

SFAIM   AND   POI^Ti/gAL. 

The  new  cortes  arc  to  be  assem- 
bled on  the  1st  of  October,  181S. 
The  duke  del  Infantado  had  been 
formally  introduced  to  the  coftes, 
and  had  taken  the  chair  of  the  re- 
gency in  that  assembly.  In  tlie 
speech  which  he  addressed  to  the 
president  on  the  occasion,  he  ob- 
served, that  the.  conduct  of  the 
Spaniards  had  every  where  in  this 
country  excited  esteem  and  enthu- 
siasm ;  and  that  the  last  words  of 
|he  prince  regent  to  him  were,  that 
}ie  would  never  enter  into  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  enemy,  in  which 
the  mterests  of  the  Spanish  nation 
and  those  of  their  unfortunate  mo- 
jiarch  Ferdinand  VII.  were  not 
4uly  appreciated. 

INTKRCEPTSD  LETTERS. 

JOSEPH    BONAPARTE    TO    HtS    BRO- 
THER KAPOLEON. 

Madrid^  March  23.*-"  A  year 
frill  now  soon  have  elapsed  since  \ 


asked  your  majesty's  oj  Miion  rela- 
tive to  my  return  to  Spain :  your 
majesty  wished  me  to  return,  and 
here  I  am.  Your  majesty  had  the 
goodness  to  say,  that  it  would  al- 
ways be  time  enough  to  leave  it,  if 
the  hopes  I  had  conceived  shoukl 
not  be  realized,  and  in  that  case 
your  majesty  would  secure  me  an 
asylum  in  the  south  of  the  empire, 
where  I  mi^ht  pass  my  days  in 
tranquillity. 

•*  Sire,-*^E vents  have  not  corre* 
sponded  to  my  hopes*  I  have  done 
no  good,  nor  do  I  hope  to  do  any ; 
I  therefore  entreat  your  majesty  to 
permit  me  to  deposit  in  your  hands 
the  rights  which  you  designed  to 
bestow  on  me  with  the  crown  of 
Spain  four  years  ago.  >  I  never  had 
any  other  object  in  accepting  the 
crown  of  tliis  country,  but  the  hap- 
piness of  this  vast  empire.  It  is  noc 
m  my  power  to  realize  my  hopes< 
I  entreat  his  majesty  to  receive  roe 
benignly  into  the  number  of  his 
vassals,  and  to  be  assured,  that  he 
never  had  a  more  faithful  servant 
than  the  friend  which  nature  gave 
him. — Your  imperial  and  royaima* 
jesty's  most  afiis^ctlonate  brother, 

"Joseph.'* 

The  preceding  is  followed  by 
three  letters  from  Joseph  to  his 
wife,  in  which  he  expresses  his  un« 
easiness  in  his  present  situation  from 
not  receiving  the  supplies  promised 
him. 

^i.  The  old  established  banking* 
house  of  Kensington  und  Co.  of 
Lombard-street  stopped  payment, 
an  event  which  excited  great  alarm 
in  the  city ;  and,  as  it  happened 
after  the  receipt  of  thcdividends^  is 
likely  to  occasion  considerable  in«* 
convenience.  The  failure  is  attri- 
buted to  the  house  havilig  taken, 
to  a  large  amoMnt,  the  acceptances 
of  an  eminent  distiUer. 

«Mit.ARH» 
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ALAJLMING     HELAPSE    OF     HIS 
MAJESTY* 

Our  venerable  sovereigil  has  re- 
cently had  a  most  violent  attack  of 
his  disorder^  owing,  probably,  to 
the  sudden  change  of  weather, 
■which  for  some  time  threatened  to 
be  fatal.  Durin?  the  last  fortnight 
of  the  month  of  June  his  majesty 
suffered  a  high  degree  of  agitation ; 
but  was  rather  better  on  the  4th  of 
July,  when  the  lords  of  the  queen's 
privy  council  held  their  quarterly 
meeting  to  make  their  report.  In 
the  afternoon  of  that  day,  however, 
thtf  paroxysm  increai^d  to  a  degree 
of  violence,  such  as  his  majesty 
has  not  experienced  smce  Decem- 
ber twelvemonth.  The  paroxysm 
lasted,  without  abatement,  between 
60  and  60  hours ;  and  on  the  6lh 
ho  became  a  few  minutes  speech- 
less."— These  paroxysms  are  always 
▼iewed  by  the  regular  physicians 
with  serious  apprehensions,  as  it  is 
with  too  much  reason  believed, 
that  tliey  have  their  source  from  a 
•affusion  on  the  brain,  that  most 
probably  will  at  some  time  be  fatal. 
when  this  alarming  symptom 
came  on,  expresses  were  sent  for 
sir  H.  Halford  and  Dr.  Heherden, 
who  immediately  went  to  Windsor. 
Tjw  interruption  o['  speech,  how- 
ev^i  lasted  -onlv  a  few  nnnutes, 
aod  the  habitual  course  of  rapid 
and  inarticulate  speaking  returned 
till  nine  in  the  evening,  when  his 
majesty  fell  asleep,  and  had  between 
four  and  five  hours  of  quiet  rest. 
He  waked  very  composed ; .  and 
on  the  7th  he  took  several  dishes 
of  tea,  and  slept  again  for  near  an 
hour.  His  maiesty  afterwards 
continued  tranquil,  and  the  parox- 
ysm has  quite  subsided. 

Tbe  declaration  of  her  majesty's 
council  respecting  the  state  of  his 
majesty's  health,  for  the  last  two 
quarters^  xcprese&ts,  <<  that  bis  ma* 


jesty's  bodily  health  is  as  good  as 
at  any  of  the  periods  of  the  former 
reports  j  that  his  majesty's  mental 
healdt  is  as  disordered  as  formerly^ 
and  the  hope  of  ultimate  and  com- 
plete recoverv  is  diminished  since 
April;  but  that  such  recovery  is 
not  absolutely  despaired  of." 

MURDER    OF   THE    COUNT  AND  THK 
COUNTESS   d'anTRAIGUES. 

22.  The  CQuht  and  countess 
D'Antraigues,  French  noblesse, 
and  distantly  related  to  the  unfor- 
tunate family  of  the  Bourbons,  re- 
sided on  fiames-rerracet  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.  They  lived 
in  a  style  which  tliough  far  from 
what  they  had  formerly  moved  in,, 
yet  was  rather  bordering  on  high 
life  th:in  the  contrary.  They  kept' 
a  carriage,  coachman, footmiin,  and 
a  servant  out  of  livery.  The  latter 
was  an  Italian,  or  Piedmontese» 
named  Lawrence ;  and  it  is  of  t^iis 
wretch  we  have  to  relate  the  fol- 
lowing particulars..  The  count  and 
countess  intending  to  visit  London 
this  day,  ordered  the  carriage  to 
be  at  the  door  by  eight  in  the 
morning,  which  it  accordingly  was; 
and  soon  after  that  hour  they  were 
in  the  act  of  leaving  the  house  to 
get  intt>  it,  the  countess  being  at 
the  door,  and  the  count  coming 
down  stairs,  when  the  report  of  a 
pbtol  was  heard  in  the  passagie, 
which  it  has  since  appeared  took 
no  effect,  nor-  was  it  then  ascer* 
tained  by  whom  it  was  fired.  Law- 
rence was  at  this  time  in  the  pas- 
sage, and,  on  the  smoke  subsiding* 
was  seen  to  ^ush  past  the  count, 
and  proceed  with  great  speed  up 
stairs.  He  almost  insuntly  re- 
turned with  a  dirk  in  his  h^d,  and 
plunged  It  up  to  the  hilt  in  the 
count's  left  shoulder ;  he  continued 
his  course,  and  made  for  theistreet- 
door,  where  stood  ,the  countess^ 


im 


v^ofti  h&  instantly  dispatched  by 
plunging  the  same  dirk  into  her 
left  breast.  This  last  act  had 
scarcely  been  completed,  when  the 
count  appeared  aiso  at  the  door, 
blading  and  following  the  assassin, 
who  made  for  the  house  and  ran 
up  suirs.  The  count,  though  ex- 
tremely weak  and  faint,  continueci 
to  follow  him :  but  so  great  was 
the  terror  occasioned,  that  no  one 
eUe  had  Ae  iame  resolution.  Tne 
assassin  and  the  count  had  not  been 
up  stairs  ra'bre  than  a  fnmute,  when 
the  report  of  •  another  pistol  was 
heard,  which  satisfied  those  below 
that  Lawrence  had  finally  put  an 
end  to  the  existence  of  his  mastef . 
The  alarm  was  now  given,  and 
the  cry  of  Murder !  resounded  from 
every  mouth.  The  countess  was 
stiU  lying  at  the  front  door  by 
which  the  tumpike-rortd  hins,  and 
at  length  men  of  sufficient  resolu- 
tion were  found  to  venture  up 
stairs ;  and,  hortiWft  to  relate,  they 
found  the  count  lying  across  his 
own  bed,  groaning  heavily,  and 
nearly  dead,  and  the  blood-thif  sty 
villain  lying  by  his  side,  a  corpse. 
He  had  put  a  period  to  his  own 
existence,  by  placing  a  pistol,  that 
be  found  in  the  room,  in  his  mouth, 
and  discharging  its  contents  through 
his  head.  The  count  only  survived 
about  twenty-five  minutes  after  the 
fatal  blow,-  and  died  without  being 
able  to  utter  a  word. 

The  countess  had  by  this  time 
been  brought  into  the  houtc ;  the 
wound  was  directly  on  her  left 
breast,  extremely  lurge,  and  she 
died  about  five  minutes  before  her 
husband,  also  widiout  uttering  a 
single  word,  llie  scrv^ints  of  the 
hoiise  were  all  collected  at  night, 
but  no  cause  for  so  horrid  an  act 
was  at  that  time  known  3  all  was 
nnjecture. 
following  circumstances^  in 
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so  extraordinary  a  cas^t  niay  be, 
however,  worth  relating.  The 
count,  it  appears,'  always  kept  a 
^  brace  of  pistols  hanging  loaded  tit 
his  bed-rootn,'  and  a  small  dirk. 
About  a  month  ago,  the  countess  - 
and  the  servants  heard  the  report 
of  a  pistol  up  stair?:,'  and  were  vd 
consequence  greatly  alarmed;  when 
one  of  the  latter,  a  female, '  went 
up  and  looked  into  her  master's 
rc^bm-^it  was  full  of  smoke,'  and 
she  screamed  out :  on  its  clearing^ 
a\^ay  she  saw  Lawrence  standing,' 
•  who  fold  hrf  nothmg  was  the  mat- 
ter," he  had  only  fired  off  onfe  of 
his  master's  pistols.  It  aftef wards' 
appeared,  he  had  fired  it  into  the 
wainscot  i  h  was  loaded  with  ball, 
arid  the  bullet  froiit  the  pistol  is 
yet  to  be  seen. 

The  connt  and  countesis  weref 
about  60  years  of  ige.  The  latter 
was  highly  accomplished,  a  great 
proficient  m  music,  and  highly  ad«  * 
mired  for  her  singing,  in  fashion- 
able parties.  Thefe  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  believe  that  Lawrence 
was  insane.  Only  about  ten  mi- 
nutes previous  to  his  committing 
this  deed  of  blood,  he  went  over 
to  an  adjoining  publit-house  and 
took  a  glass  ot  gm  |  he  had  lived 
only  three  monUis  in  the  family,' 
and,  report  savs,  was  to  be  dis« 
charged  in  a  lew  days.  An  in- 
quest will  be  held. on  the  bodies  to- 
morrow ;  but  from  what  we  could 
learn,  nothing  further  was  expect- 
ed to  transpire  that  could  throw 
any  new  light  on  the  mysterious 
but  shocking  catastrophe. 

The  count  and  countess  had  re- 
sided in  their  house  at  Barnes  for 
four  or  five  years,  and  have  left 
an  only  son ;  who,  we  understand^ 
is  at  present  in  this  country  study- . 
ing  tlie  law. 

23.   The  cordner*s  inquest  was 
taken  this  day  on  the  view  of  the  "*. 

bodies 
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bodies  of  the  count  and  countess, 
and  of  their  assassin.  The  exami- 
nations lasted  the  whole  day :  from 
the  evidence  given  the  following 
appeared  to  be  the  facts  of  the  hor- 
rible atrocity. 

tt  appears  that  while  the  count 
sind  countess,  aiid  both  the  maids, 
Avere  in  the  passage  at  the  foot  of 
the  staircase,  Lawrence,  the  Ita- 
lian servant,  came  in  from  the  ter- 
race and  fired  a  pistol  at  the  count. 
It  seertas  to  has^e  slightly  graxed 
his  hair. 

Lawrence  then  rushed  up  stairs. 

The  count  appei^rs  to  have  been 
confounded  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
then  to  have  walked  up  a  few  steps. 
Lawrence  ran  dow^H,  with  a  pistol 
in  one  hand  and  a  dagger  in  the 
other.  He  plunged  the  dagger  in 
the  breast  of  the  count,  who  walked 
out  of  the  door  and  made  a  few 
steps  on  the  terrace,  during  which 
time  Lawrence  stabbed  the  coun- 
tess: she  staggered  a  few  steps,  and 
tlien  fell  down  at  the  threshold  of 
the  door;  cried  out  "'Tis  Law- 
rence !  'tis  Lawrence  I*'  and  then 
expired. 

The  count  returned  into  the 
house,  and  then  walked  up  stairs 
to  his  bedchamber.  Before  he 
reached  it  a  second  pistol  was  heard 
to  go  oiF.  The  coacliman  and  a 
man  who  was  passing  by  rnsiied 
into  the  room,  and  f ound^  both  the 
count  and  Lawrence  dead. 

What  "was  Lawrence's  motive  for 
this  action  is  not  even  conjectured.- 
He  does  not  appeiu:  to  have  had 
the  least  tkought  of  e:.caping. 
There  is  no  account  of  any  cjuarrel 
between  his  master  and  him.  All 
his  servants  agree  that  he  was  very 
sober.  One  of  the  maids  said  she 
had  recently  observed  he  was  pas- 
sionate. 

Tne  dagjrer  was  the  count's, 
aad  it  WM  probably  to  fetch  it  tlxat 


Lawi^nce  ran  up  slanrs   tlie   firdk 
time. 

The  jury  returned  their  verdict, 
—that  Lawrence  had  murdered  the 
count  and  counters,  and  afterwards* 
committed  suicide,  being  Ja  his 
senses. 

POISONING  RACE  HORSES* 

Trial  and  conviction  of   JJawsxm  at 
*        Candfridge  assixis. 

23.  This  trial,  which  excited  so 
much  interest  in  the  -sporting  world, 
dime  on  yesterday. 

I'he  prisoner  was  arraigned  on 
four  indictments,  with  numerous, 
counts,  viz.  for  poisoning  a  horse 
belonL^ing  to  Mr.  Adams,  of  Roy- 
ston,  Herts,  and  a  blood  mare  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Northey  at  New- 
marb't,  in  1809;  and  also  for 
poisoning  a  horse  belonging  to  sir 
F»  Standi sh,  aad  anotljer  belonging 
to  lord  Foley,  in  181 1,  at  tlie  same 
place.  He  was.  tried  and  convict- 
ed on  the  first  case  only. 

Serjeant  Sellon  opened  the  case, 
and  detailed  the  nature  of  ihe  evi- 
dence. 

The  principal  witness,  as  on  the 
fr;rmer  trial,  was  Cecil  Bishop,  an 
accomplice  with  the  prisoner.  He 
proved  hiving  been  for  some  time 
accjuainted  with  Dawson,  and  that, 
on  application  to  him,  he  had  fur- 
nislicd  him  with  corrosive  sublimate 
to  sicken  horses,  as  a  friend  of  his 
had  been  tricked  by  physicking  his 
horse  whioii  was  about  to  run  a 
match.  •  He  went  on  to  prove  that 
he  'and  Dawson  had  becon.e  gra- 
dually acquainted,  and  that  on  the 
prisoner  complaining  the  stuif  was 
not  strong  enough,  he  piepared  him 
a  solution  of  arsenic.  Witness  de- 
scribed tliis  as  not  offensive  in  smeli, 
the  prisoner  having  informed  him 
that  the  horses  had  thrown  up  their 
heads,  and  refused  to  partake  of 
the  water  into  wl^ich  the  corrosive 

ftublimate 
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sublimate  had  been  infused.    The^  kill.  The  objeotioiis»  bowerer,  wer^ 

pitsoner  complained  the  stuff  was  pverrruled  without  reply,  and  the 

not  strong  enough,  and  on  being  in«  prisoner  was  convicted, 

formed  that  if  it  was  xhade  stronger  The  judge  pronounced  sentence 

It  would  kill  the  horses*  be  replied,  of  Death  on  the  prisoner,  and  in* 

he  did  not  mind  that  ;-*-the  New-  formed  him,  in  strong  language* 

market  frequenters  were   rogues,  he  could  not  expect  mercjr  to  be 

and  if  he  (meaning  witness},  had  a  extended  to  him. 

fortune  to  lose,  they  would  plunder  TTr»  ttct" 

him  of  it.  The  prisoner  afterwards  AUGUST, 

informed  wimess  he  used  tlie  stuff,  1.  At  a  meeting  of  the  queen's 

which  was  then  strong  enough,  as  C3uncil,  the  physicians  laid  before 

it  had  killed  a  hackney  and  two  their  lordships  the  state  of  his  mn* 

brood  mares.     The  other  part  of  jesty;  and  on  the  following  day  the 

Bishop's  testimony  went  to  prove  subjoined  bulletin  w;^s  snown  at 

the  case  against  the  prisoner  St.  James's  palace : 

Mrs.  Tillbrook,  a  respectable  *^  JVindior^castle^AugA,  Soon  after 
housekeeper  at  Newmarket,  where  the  last  monthly  report  his  majesty 
the  prisoner  lodged,  proved  having  had  a  severe  accession  of  his  disor- 
found  a  bottle  of  liquid  concealed  der,  which  quickly  subsided,  and 
under  Dawson's  bed,  previous  to  his  majesty  has  since  continued  as . 
the  horses  having  been  poisoned,  well  as  before  that  attack, 
and  that  Dawson  was  out  late  on  H.  Halford,  M.  Baillie, 
the  Saturday  and  ,Sunday  evenings  W.  Heberden,R.  &  J.  Willis." 
prcvtouls  to  tluit  event,  which  took  •  4.  Government,  in  order  to  check 
place  on  the  Monday.  After  Daw-  tlic  escape  of  French  prisoners,  as 
Non  had  left  the  house,  she  found  also  the  guinea  and  smuggling  sy- 
the  bottle,  which  she  identified  as  stem,  gave  orders  a  few  days' shice 
having  contained  the  said  liquid,  for  the  seizure  of  all  galleys  of  a 
and  which  a  diemist  proved  to  certain  description  carrymg  eight 
have  contained  poison.  Witness  oars:  17  were  seized  at  De.^,  10  at 
also  proved  that  Dawson  had  cau-  Folkestone,  Sandgate,  &c.  They 
tioned  her  that  he  had  poison  in  the  are  a  beautifttl  description  of  boats, 
house  for  some  dogs,  lest  any  one  about  40  feet  long,  painted  on  the 
should  have  the  curiosity  to  taste  outside  so  as  to  elude  the  sight  at 
it.  Otlier  witnesses  proved  a  chain  sea  in  the  night ;  so  neatly  and 
of  circumstances  which  left  no  lightly  constructed  that  nothing  can 
doubt  of  tlie  prisoner's  guilts  catch  tliem,  and  in  calm  weather 
Mr^  King,  for  the  prisoner,  took  they  can  row  over  to  the  French 
a  legal  objection,  tliat  no-  criminal  shore  in  two  hours, 
offence  had  been  committed,  and  5.  At  York  assizes,  Eli2.Woodger 
that  the  subject  was  a  matter  of  and  Susannah  Lyall  were  charged- 
trespass.  He  contended,  that  the  w^ith  the  wilful  murder  of  a  new* 
indictment  must  fall,  as  it  was  ne-  bom  male  infant.  It  appears  diat 
cessary  to  prove  that  the  prisoner  the  wife  of  G.  Needbam,  of  Black* 
iiad  mah'ce  against  the  owner  of  bumi  was  delivered  of  two  childreni 
the  horse,  to  impoverish  him,  and  a  girl  and  a  boy ;  the  former  per- 
idot against  the  animal.  He  also  fectly  formed,  but  in  the  boy  thera 
contended,  that  the  object  of  the  was  a  deficiency  in  the  superior  part 
Prisoner  was  to  injure,  and  not  to  of  the  head.   Woodger,  a  midwife^ 

conceiving 
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conceiving  that  it  was  not  likely  to  nioters  of  the  meeting ;  a|icl>  in  as 

li^e,  formed  the  design  of  putting  energetic  address  to  the  lord  mayor 

a  period  to  its  existence,  which  was  and  aldermen,  pointed  out  the  use- 

accomplished  by  drowning  it.     It  fulness  of  the  institution,  and  die 

was  then  buried,  but  was  taicen  up  happy  reAections  attendant  on  such 

again  for   the  coroner's  inquest,  laudable  proceedings  for  the  bene* 

The  surgeon  who  examined  the  fit  of  mankind, 

body  stated,  that  the  child  was  per-  At  six  o'clock  in  the  motning^ 

fcctlyformed,ezcepthis  head, which  two  houses  at  the  top  of  Little 

Was  deficient  in  the  superior  part  an  Russell-street  fell  to  the  ground 

inch  and  an  half.     Any  pressure  with   a  most   tremendous   crash. 

4ipon  it  ^ust  have  produced  dan-  Unfortunately  the  workmen  em- 

gerous  consequences }  and  he  did  ployed  in  repairing  the  premises 

not  think  it  possible  that  the  child  had  just  entered  them,  ana  twelve 
(Could  have  survived  more  than  a-   men  were  buried  m  the  ruins.    By 

few  hours.*   The  prisoners  used  no  eight  o'clock  six  were  got  out,  little 

'concealment ;  and  it  was  clear  that  bruised;   iour  others  v^ere  after- 

they  acted  under  mistaken  apprcr  wards  taken  to  the  Middlesex  hos- 

hensions  as  to  the  law,  and  thought  pital ;  and  two  carpenters  w|re  dis- 

ihey  were  justified  in  what  they  did.  covered  dead  on  Friday  evening. 

The  judge,  in  his  address  to  tiie  There  was  much  questioning  at  the 

jury,  said,  *' I  think  this  prosecution  coroner's  inquest  as   to  th^   real 

may  be  of  great  use  to  the  public  cause  of  the  accident.    The  new 

in  removing  an  erroneous  opinion,  repairs  were  stated  to  have  been 

(hat  the  law  allows  the  right  of  de-  well  executed  by  Mr.  Braham ;  and 

Uberately  taking  away  the  life  of  a  that  the  fall  oi  the  buildings  was 

human  being  under  any  circum-  owing  tothefailuieofanoldparty^ 

stances  whatever.    It  is  therefore  wall. 

highly  necessary  that  the  contrary  •      11.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the 

should  be  known."  The  jury  found  depi^ties  appointed  for  the  protect 

the  prisoners  Guilty ;  J)uc  recom-  tion  of  the  civil  rights  o£  the  three 

mended  them  to  piercy,  on  account  denominations   bt   protestant  dis- 

of  the  mistaken  notion  under  which  senters,  the  following  resolutions 

chey  acted.  were   unanimously   agreed  to : — 

6.  A  very  numerous  meeting  of  '*  That  it  is  the  natural  right  of  all 

merchants,  bankers,  &c.  of  the  city  men  to  worship  God  agree^hly  to 

of  London  took  place  at  the  £gyp-  the  dictates  of  their  own  consci- 

tian-hall,  in  the  Mansion-house,  by  ences-^That  all  human  laws  which 

permission  of  the  lord  mayor,  wlio  restrict  them  in  the  exercise  of  this 

presided,  for  the  purpose  of  form-  right  are  unjust  in  their  principle, 

mg  an  auxiliary  bible  society  in  and  in  their  tendency  and  operation 

the  city.    The  hall  was  completely  highly  injurious  to  the  best  interests 

£lkd,  an4  among  many  leading  ot  religion — ^That  we  regard,  with 

characters  pr^nt  was  the  cban-  deep  concern,  the  existence  of  seve- 

cellot  of  the  exchequer,  who  spoke  ral  laws  of  this  description,  but 

with  much  energy,  and  effect.    A  trust  that  the  dme  is  not  distant 

^bscription  was  entered  into,  to  when  laws  so  repugnant  to  the  spirit 

which  the  company  very  liberally  of  Christiiinity,  and  so  hostile  to  the 

coDtributedl    The  t^v.  Mr.  Owen  welfareof  society,  will  be  completely 

xMud  a  biri>  compUine&t  to  the  pro-  at^rogated,  and  toleration  be  super- 

\lil8,               r                      r  ^jj^                ^^^ 
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f^dcd  *  by  tfA\i^6tii  liberiy-^TIiat    acts  of  tol«rdt!ofl,  wa«  «idalifferecl 
we  rtceive  the  ^ct  whichhas  lately    by  nov«l  ^id  }njnrk)tts  conitrnctkm* 
passed,  entitled   *  An  act  to  repeal    — That  our  chairman,  Wrrt*  Smithy 
cettsiil)  acts  ziAd  amend  othei*  acts    esq.  M.  P.  by  the  ardent  zeal  for 
relathi^  to  reh'gious  worshf{)  and    and  indefatigable  attention  to  the 
assemblies,  ind  persons  pteiching    interest  ofreligious  liberty  which  he 
or  teaching  therein/  with  JeeKngs    has  manifested  in  the  vaTioos  com- 
of  pleasure  knd  gratitttde>  as  an    munications  which  have  tstken  place 
instance  of  increasing  liberality  in    with  his  majesty's  ministers  relative 
the  If^islatur^,  and  of  jost  confi-    to  the  reoeal  of  the  five^mile  and 
dence  m  the  protestant  dissenters,    conventicle  acts,  and  the  amendnent 
AS  an  '  important  atnelioration  of    of  the  toleration  laws ;  by  his  able 
their  condition,  and  as  an  advance    support  in  parliament  of  the  act 
towards  the  repeal  of  all  penal  laws    which  has  lately  passed,  and  bvliis' 
which  infringe  on  religious  free-    Unremitting  attention  to  the  anirs 
dom-— Tliat  uie  thanks  of  this  de-    of  this  deputation,  has  entitled  lum* 
nutation  be  presented  to  the  right    self  to  the  warmest  gratitude  of 
Aon.  the  ear)  of  Liverpooli  first  lord    the  protestant  dissenters/'  Thanks 
of  the  tTi^sury,  for  the  politeness    were  also  voted  to  John  Goraevy 
and  attention  which  dieh*  commit-    esq.  deputy  chairman,  to  Josepii 
tee  exp^enced  ih  the '  communica-    Guttcridge,   esq.    treasurer,    and 
tions  with  which  he  honoured  the^i,    other  members  of  the  sub-conuntt* 
fbr  the-  kindness  and  conciliation    tee,  and  to  Ebenezer  Maitkuid,  cl6q« 
which  he  manifested  in  all  the  inter-    chairman  of  the  meeting. 
courses  that  took  place,^nd  for  the        12.  This  day  being  the  aimiver- 
effectual  support  which  he  gave  to    sary  of  the  prince  regent's  bkth- 
the  said  act«— That  the  thanks  of    day,  it  was  celebrated  by  a  g^eral 
this  deputation  be  presented  to  the    ringing  6f  bells,  and  the  display 
yjghthonklordCast1ereagh,theright    of  flags  and  standards   from  the 
hon.  Nicholas  Vansrttart,  and  the    charcnes  and  public  buildings4  The 
other  members  of  administration,    king's  guardwasmounted  by  the bri- 
for  the  support  which  t^ey  ga^e-to    gade  of  grenadiers  in  white  gaiters* 
the  said  act — That  the  ^anks  of  this    and  the  onken  on  duty  wereregaled 
deputation  be  presented  to  tlie  most    with  a  turtle  feast.     In  tjhe.<jburse 
noble  the  matquis  of  Lansdowne,    of  the  morning  several  hundftds  of 
the  rfJBfht  hon.  earl  Grey#  the  right    the  nobility  and  gentry  called  at 
hon:  lord  Holland,  and  the  right    Carleton-housetopriytlieiFTcq>ects. 
hon.  lord  Ersktne,  for  the  essential    At  one  o'clock  the  great  guofi  Jlis* 
services  which  they  have  rendered    charged  axioul^  royatsalutb,  for 
on 'this  and  on  everv  occasion  to    the  mt  time 'since  lus  roynl^^h* 
the  caus«  of  religious  liberty— That    ness's  regenby;  beinj^  ithe  sKfne  ob- 
the  thanks  of  this  deputation  be    servanceiasofttheking^iibtrih^day. 
given  to  Samael  Whitbread,  esq^    A  ^bar^el  of  porter  wattdistiahated 
M.  Pv  fbr  the  able  support  which    among  the  pepolace  at  thc^^tes  of 
he  gave  to  the  said  act,  and  parti-    St«  Jamei's  paiacei  Iatftebwcaii|g^ 
cvlaiiy  foriibeproAfi|!>tness  and aeal    the theaitres,^piiUtOibuttdi|iffs^wiui 
with  whfch  he  stood  fyh^rd^  tin-    thehouieft  of 'the  knurfls^traaesnieny 
solittted,-  to  relieve  ^  protestant    Wiere  UhiminattiL  >  >  The-'piijitttae* 
dlssentei  s,  when  the  se^tt»itf«'«lhich    genVi  4lccoiii{niiied  bjJtlfepdimief 
they  had  k>n^enUy«d4iiahr4bniter  Clarettot^^0i^ew(qF»fM»/iii^ 
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fchedaj^wssedeliTtttedbydieqnMn  enemy  frc«a  puiing  the  Douro  at 
uid  prinoesMs,  and  a  party  of  ihe  an;  point  he  siighLthinkexpedicnt, 
■iol>ilit7.          I  as  he  bad  in  his  pcnsession  all  the 
16.  The  arrival  of  lord  Clinton  bridge*  over  that  river,  and  manj- 
in  town  with  the  intelligence  of  the  of  the  fords;  but  he  re-crossed  that 
Tictory  at  Salitnianca  was  hailed  river  at  Toro  in  the  night  of  the 
by  the  public  with  great  deirtonscra-  Ifiiti,  moved  his  whole    army  to 
tlons  of  joy.     The  chaise  and  four  Totdesilla;,  where  be  again  crossed 
l*-hich  conveyed  bis  lordship  was  de-  the  Douro  on  the  morning  of  tha 
corated  with  laurel,  and  the  French  17th,  and  assembled  his  army  on 
eagles  and  flags  displayed  out  of  that  day  at  La  Neva  del  Key,  hav. 
the  windows.      The  illuminations  ing  marched    not  Jess    than    ten 
were  very  general  in  all  the  prin-  leagues  in  the  course  of  the  17th. 
cipal  streets  of  the  metropolis  on  ,    [I-ord  Wellington    here    statel 
.  Mondfty  and  two  folloiving  nights-  that  the  4th  and  light  divisions  of 
Though    the  Admiralty,    Horse-  infantry,  and  mijor-gen.  An»on'» 
gnanui  Somerset,    Mansion,  and  brigade  of  cavalry,  liaving  been 
■  East' India- houses,  all  the  theatres,  marched  to  Cascrejon,  on  the  night 
and  other  public  buildings,  were  of  the  IGth,  with  a  view  to  the  as- 
most  splendid,  yet  those-  of  private  serably  of  the  army  on  the  Guate- 
sndividnals  vied  with  them  very  na,  were  on  the  _  18th  attacked  by 
successfully.   The  marquis  Welles-  the    enemy  j    hut     sir    Stapleton 
ley,  in  returning  on  Monday  night  Cotton  maintained  the  pon  tt-ith* 
from  viewing  the  illuminstiona  in  out  sufering  any  los5.  until  joined 
the  .  city,   was  recognised   in   the  by  majon-gens.  Le  Marchant,  AI* 
£lraHd  by  the  populace,  who  took  ten,  and  Dock's  brigades  of  cavalry» 
cut  , the  horses,  and  dragged  the  which  had  been  sent  to  favotir  his 
tfarria^e  to  Apsley-house.  retreat  and  junction.     The  trhopt 
Dovmag-ttreit,  -^itg-  16.  then  retired,  in  order,  to  Tordesil- 
'Jt-ord  Clinton,  aide-de-camp  to  the  las  de  la  Orden,  where  the  Stb  di- 
torl  of  Wellington,  .arrived  this  vision  of  infantry  had  been  station- 
'momingat  the  War  depart thent  ed,  having  the  enemy's  whole  ar- 
with    dispatches,  addressed    by  my  on  their  flank,  oi*  in  their  rear, 
his  lordship  to    earl   .Bathurst,  and  thence  to  the  Guarcna,  whicli 
dated  the  21st,  24th,  and  28ih,  river  they  passed,  andetfected  their 
.'■      olt.  of  which  the  following  are  junction  with  the  army.     The  di»- 
■  extracts:  patch  then  proceeds »J 
Cabrerivii,  tear  BalaiKttecat  Jxlj  21 .        The  enemy,  in  pursuance  of  his 
;■       In  'the  cocrss  of  the  ISth  and  attempt  to  cut  ofi'  the  communica- 
-    Kith,  the  enemy  moved  all  tlieir  tjon  ol  the  allies  with  Salamanca 
troopv  to  dia  right  of  their  position-  and  C'udad  Rodrigo,  crossed  th» 
on  the  I>ouro,.f(Bd  their  army  was  .Guarena,   at  Cartello,  below  the 
«JBcentrated   -between    Toro   and 
tran  Roman.    A  con^ideri^le  body 
passed  the  'Doaro'>at  Toro  on  the 
.,  evening' of  the  16ll),  and  I  moved 
liie  allied  atmy  to.their  left  on  that 
nigh^  ;widi  anpwntiem  to  cuncen- 
tntrt  OD  tbtf  GiJarc^a.-r~It  .was  to- 
Sdly,  oMje^oq^  ponrto  jiTHflot  thft 
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rier,  vrhen  Kent.-'gen.  Cole  was  or«  crossed  below  Cantaia  Piedra»  and 
derecf  to  attack  with  major-gen.  encamped  last  night  at  Babilafbeiv 
W.  Anson^s  and  brig.-gen.  Bar-  te  and  Villamela ;  and  the  aDied 
vey's  brigades  of  nifantry  (the  lat*  army  made  a  correspondent  roove- 
ter  under  the  command  of  coL  ment  to  its  right  by  Cantalpind| 
fitubbs)  the  enemy's  Infantry,  and  encamped  last  night  at  Cabesa 
which  were  supporting  their  caval«  Velloso,  the  6th  division  and  ma* 
ry.  He  immediately  attacked  and  jor-gen.  Alten's  brigade  of  cavaU 
defeated  them  with  the  .27th  and  ry  being  upon  the  Tormes  at  AU 
40th  regiments,  which  advanced  to  dea  Lingua.— -During  these  move* 
$he  charge  with  bayonets,  coL  menu  tbere  have  been  occasional 
Stnbbs's  Portuguese  brigade  sup-  CAononades,  but  without  loss  oft 
porting,  and  the  enemy  gave  way  ;  our  side.  I  have  this  m^yrning 
many  were  killed  and  wounded  ;  moved  the  left  of  the  army  to  the 
and  major-gen«  Alten's  brigade  of  Tormes,  where  the  whole  are  now 
cavalry  havmg  pursued  the  fugi-  concentrated ;  and  I  observe  the 
fives,  240  prisoners  were  taken.  In  enemy  have  also  moved,  towards 
these  a^irs,  lieut-gen.  Cole,  ma-  the  same  river  near  Hu^ta.  Th^ 
^or^ns.  Alten,  and  W.  Anson,  enemy's  object  hitherto  has  hea^ 
ana  lieut.-cols.  Arenschildt  of  th«  to  cut  off  ipy  communication  wiel| 
1st  hussars,  and  Jiervey  of  the  Salamanca  and  also  with  Ciudad] 
14th  light  drag.  Macbean  of  the  Rodrigo. 
27th,  and  Anderson  commanding  Flora  de  ^vik,  Jaly  24. 

the  11th,  majors  Archdall  of  the  My  aide-de-camp,  capt.  lord 
40th«  and  De  Azeredo  command.  Clinton,  will  present  to  your  lord- 
jng  die  23d  Portuguese  regiment,  ship  this  account  of  a  victory  which 
distingnished  themselves. — -The  the  allied  troops  under  my  cooi* 
enemy  did  not  make  any  further  mand  gained  in  a  general  actioni 
attempt  on  our  left ;  but, .  having  fought  near  Salamanca,  on  the 
reinforced  their  troops  on  that  side,  eveninjg  of  the^22d  inst.  which  I 
and  withdrawn  those  which  had  have  been  under  the  necessity  o^ 
moved  to  their  left,  I  brought  delaying  to  send  till  now,  havidg 
back  ours  from  Vallesa.  b^n  engaged  ever  since  the  action 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  the  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy's  flying 
enemy  withdrew  all  their  troops  troojps. — In  my  letter  of  the  21st 
from  their  right,  and  marchetl  to  I  informed  your  lordship  that  both 
thetr  left  by  Tarragona,  apparent-  armies  were  near  Jie  Tormes ;  and 
ly  with  an  intention  of  turning  our  tiie  enemy  crossed  that  river  wicl| 
right.  I  crossed  the  upper  Guare-  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops  in  th^ 
na  at  Valesa  and  El  Olmo,  with  ufrernooi^  by  the  fords  between 
the  whole  of  die  allied  army,  in  the  Alba  de  Tormes  and  Hu^rta.  an4 
conrte  of  that  evening  and  night ;  moved  bv  iheir  left  towards  tile 
and  every  preparation  was  made  road  leading  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo.** 
for  the  action,  which  was  expected  The  allied  army,  with  the  except 
011  the  plain  of  Vallesa  on  the  tion  of  the  Sd  division  atnd  gen. 
xnoroing  of  the  20th.  But  shordy  D'Urban's  cavalry,  likewise  cro^s- 
a&er  daf>light  the  enemy  made  ed  the  Tormes  in  the  eVehHuF-'by 
another  movement  to  his  left,  in  the  brid^  of  Salam2^ca;kna  to 
ieveral rohmns,  alon^  the  he%hts  fords  in  the  neighbomiipQar>^^  t 
#f  iba  Gitoeoat  which  pver  \m   placed  d^  troops  m  a  pMUon' dt. 
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Vhich  the  rieht  was  iipnn  one  of  height  called  Nuestra  Senon  de  la 
the  two  heights  ensiled  Dos  Ara-  Pena  ;  on  which  height  they  main- 
piles,  nnd  ihe  left  nn  'he  Tormes,  tained  ihem^lves  with  the  enenif 
below  the  fiiri!  of  o.mt.i  Miirthu.—  tliroughoot  the  day.  The  posses- 
Thc  3d  division  and  brig.-gen.  sion  by  the  enemy,  however,  of 
D'Drban'scaviIrj- were  left  at  Ca-  the  more  distant  of  the  Arapiles, 
brerizos,  on  (he  right  of  rhe  rendered  It  necessary  for  me  to  ex- 
Tormes,  as  the  enemy  had  still  a  tend  the  right  of  the  annr  en  p<^ 
large  corps  on  the  heights  above  tence  to  the  heights  behind  the 
Babilflfnente,  on  the  same  side  of  village  of  Arapiles,  and  to  occupy 
die  rivti  J  and  I  considered  it  not  that  village  with  light  infantryi; 
improbable,  that  finding  our  army  and  here  I.  placed  die  4th  division 
prepared  for  tliem  iu  the  morning,  under  the  command  of  the  hon. 
on  the  left  of  tlie  Tormes,  they  lieut.-gen.  Cole.  And  although, 
*?ould  alter  their  plan,  and  ma-  from  the  variety  of  the  enemy's 
ncBuvre  by  the  other  bank — In  the  movements,  it  was  difficult  to  form 
Course  of  the  night  of  the  21st  I  re-  a  satisfactory  judgement  of  his  in- 
ceired  infotmatinn,  of  the  truth  of  rentions  ^  consioered  ihatt  upon 


the  20th,    with   the  cavalry  and  ordered  the    hon.  major-gen.  Pa- 
horse  artillery  of  the  army  of  the  kenham.    who  commanded  the  34 
nordi,  to  join  marshal  Mamiont  i  division  in  the  absence  of  UeUt.-gen. 
and  I  was  quite  certain  that  these  Picion  on  account  of  til-healthy  to 
troops  would  join  him  on  the  2^  move  across  the  Tormes  with  the 
or  23d  at  the  latest.  troops  undef  his  command,  includ- 
During  the  night  of  the  21  st,  ing  brig.-gen.  D'Urban's  cavalry, 
the  piemy  had  taken  possession  of  and  to  place  himself  behind  Aldea 
the  Tillage  of  Calvaroai  de  Ariba,  Tejada,  brig.-gen.  Bradford's  bri- 
and  of  the  height  near  It,  called  gade  of  Portuguese  infantry  and 
Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Pena,   our  Don  Carlos  D^spana's    Infantry 
cavalry  being  in  posse-sion  of  Cal-  having  been  moved  up  likewise  to 
varoso    de  Abaio;     and    shortly  the  neighbourhood  of  Las  Torres, 
after  daylight  detachments  from  beween  the  3d  and  *th  divisions. 
both   armies  attempted  to   obtain  After  a  variety  of  evolutions  and 
possession  of  tlie  more  dis'ant  from  movements,  the  enemy  appears  to 
o'j'r  right  of  the   two  hills  called  have   determined   upon     his   plan 
Dos  Arapihs.— The  enemy,  how-  about  two  in  tlie  afternoon  i  and 
ever,  succeeded,  their  detachment  under  cover  of  a  very  heavy  can- 
being  the   strongest,   and   having  nonade,    which,   however, '  aid  ui 
s  nearer  but  very  little  damage,  he  extend- 
f  whiiti  ed  h>s  left,  and  moved  forward  hli 
jjtheiied  troops,    apparently  with  an  inten- 
m  their  tlon  toeniorace,  by  the  position  of 
annoy-  his  troops  and    by  his  fire,    our 
in^  tlie  post  on  that  of  the  two  Arapile* 
iivisiun,  which    we    possessed,'   and    from 
longing  thence  to  attack    and  breal^  our 
'ere  en-  line ;.  or,  at  aS  events,  to  render 
oa  the  difficult  any  movement  of  oun  to 
(HS)                 our 
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OUT  right,     'fhfe  exten&ion  of  his'  D'TIrban,'  and lirut-^ol.  Herftj*% 
line  to  hfs  I^ft/hoTrever/anditi  squadrons  of  th^   144h,  who  suc^ 
^dv^aho?  npoti  our  right,  n'oi-with-  cessfully    defeated  every   atteitipc 
scandinp:  tliat  hii  troops  still  occu-  made  by  the  enemy  on  the  flank  of 
pied'  very  strong  ground,  and  his  the  Sd  division,    Brig.*gen.  Brad- 
position    was  well    defended    by  ford's  brigade^  the  5th  and  ^th  dfW 
cannon^  gave  me  an  opporttmity  visions,    and   the    cavalry,  under 
of  attacking  him,  for  which  I  had  rueut.-gen.  sir  S.  Cotton,  attacked 
lo;ig  been  anxious,      I  reinfbrced  the  enemy  in  front,  and  drove  hh 
our  right  with  the  5th   division,  troops    before    them,    from    Ortft 
ur.der  lieut.-gen.  Leith,   which  T  height  to  another,   bringing  for*' 
placed  behind,  the  village  of  Ara-  ward  their  right  so  as  to  acqtiire 
piles,  on  the  right  of  the  4th  divi-  sti'ength  upon  the  enemy's    ^antsT 
sion  ;  and  with  the  6th  and  7th  di-  in  proportion  to  the  advance;  Brig^ 
visions  in  reserve  ;  and  as  soon  as  gen.  Puck  made  a  very  gallant  at^ 
these  troops  had  taken  their  sta-  tack  upon  the  Arapiies,  io  whicH. 
tjons,    1  ordered  the  hon.  major-  however  he  did  not  succeed,    ex«- 
ger>.  Pakenham  to  move  forward  cept   in    diverting    the    attention 
\>ith   the   t^d  division,     and  gen/  of  the  enemy's  corps  placed  updtl 
I)* Urbari'i  cavalry  and  two  sqUa-  it  froia  the  troops  under  the  coittH' 
4rons  ccf^  the  lith  light  dragoons  mand  of  lieut.-gen.   Cole  .  iii  h«; 
under  lieut.^col.  Hervey,  in  four  advance.    The  cavalry  under  lieuti- 
columns,  to  turn  the  enemy's  left  gen.  sir  S»  Cotton  made  a  most' 
on  tlie  heights,    while  brig.-gen,  gallant     and    successful     charge 
Brj^dford's  brigade,  the  ,5th  divi-  against  a  body  of  the  enemy Vm** 
sio^   under  lieut.-gen.    Leith,  the  fantry,  which  they  overthrew  and' 
4th  division  under  the  hon.  lieut.-  cut  to  pieces.     In  this  charge,  ma* 
een.  Cole,  and   the  cavalry  under  jor-gen.  Le  Marchant  was  killed' 
Jieul.-gen.    sir    Stapleton    Cotton,  at  the  head  of  his  brigade  $  and  I 
should  attack  them  in  front,  sup-  havetoxegret  the  loss  of  a  most 
ported  in  reserve  by  the  6th  under  able  oflScer.     After  the  crest  of  the 
maicH-gen.  Clinton,  the  7th  under  height  was  carried.  One  division  of 
m;Mur-gon.  Hope,  and  pon  Carlos  the  enemy's  infantry  made  a  stand 
i)'Espana's   Spanish  division,  and  against  the  4th  division,  which  af- 
brig.-ijcn.  Pack  should  support  the  ter  a  Severe  contest   was  obliged 
It  f I  of  the  4th  division  by  attack-  to  give  way,  in  consequence  of  the 
ii5g  that  of  Dos  Arapiies,  ivhich  enemy  having  thrown  some  tr^ps 
rhp  enemy  held.      The   1st    and  on  th6  left  o^ the  4th  division,  after' 
3^/,bt  5l visions  occupied  the  ground  the  failure  of  brija^.-gen.  Pack's  at- 
orj  the  left,   atid  were  in  reserve,  -tack  upon  the  Artipiles,  and  -  the- 
XjJt?  auack  upon  the  enemy's  left'  hon;  lieut.-gen.  Cole  having  been 
i\.\$   u  ade  in  tht>  manner  -abovo,  wounded.     Marshal  sir  W. 'Befei- 
c -cri'.   d,  and  completely  succeed-  ford,  who  happened  to  be  on  ite 
ed.     Maj (.r-geii oral  the  hon.  E..Pu»  Spot,     directed    biig.-gen. ,  Spry^ 
kciiljam  i'ovinid    tlie    3d   division  brigade-of  the  5th  divisioft^whioK 
;ic:cx>  the  ^vxxvy's  fliink,  and  «ver-.  was  in  the  sdcon'diine,  to  chirftgtt) 
ti:c'\v  every  thing  opi.'oscd  to  him. '  it-sfron^,  and>  to  'brin^  its  ^re'-ioJx* 
liicse  trrif>pr,  wc/t*  supported  in  tbe*  the  flank  oPdic  dn&xiy'^  dJwioa'^ 
r..i  si  galiiuu   stylo  by   ilie  Portu-  and  I  ufti  sotry  to  ad^,  tisitwline 
gi^c^c    cayairy    under    brig.-gt-n.  engaged,  m  thi$  iervicc^  lie'Yec^bJsedL 

a  wound^ 
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a  wound,  which  I  am  apprehen*  z^ajor-gen.  JBoci^  an^'  niaj<'^''gcju 

sive  will  deprive  me  of  the  hene*  Anson's  brigades  of'cayalr^,  iiuiich 

fit  of  his  counsel  and  assistance  for  joined  during  the  night ;,  and  hav- 

some  time.   Nearly  about  the  same  ing  crossed'  the  Tormes,  we  came 

time  lieut^gen,  Leith  received  a  up  with  the  enemy's  rear  guard  of 

woundy  which  unfortunately  obliged  cavalry  and  infantry  near  La  Ser- 

liim  to  quit  die  field.     I  ordered  na  :  they  were  immediately  attack-* 

up.  the  ^ib  division  under  major-  ed  by  the    two  brigades  of  dra^ 

gen.   Clinton   to  relieve  the .  ith,  goons,  when  the  cavalry  fled,  leav* 

and  tlie  battle  was  very  soon  r©»  mg  the  infantry  to  their  fate.     X 

stored  to  its  former  success.  have  never  witnessed  a  more  gal- 

Tbe    enemy's    right,  however,  lant  charge  than  was  made  on  tlie 

reinforced  by  the  troops  which  had  enemy's  infantry  by  the  heavy  bri- 

fled  from  his  left,   and  by  those  gade  of  the  king's  German  legion, 

"which  had  now  retired  from  the  under  major^gen.  Bock>  which  was 

Arapiles,  still  continued  to  resist ;  completely    successful,     and    th« 

and  X  ordered   the  1st  and  light  whole  body  of  the  enemy's  infantry, 

<Mvision9,  and  col,  S^.ubbs's  Portu-  consisting  of  three  battalions  of  the 

gttesa  brigade  of  the  4th  <iivision,  enemy's  first  division^  were  made 

(which  had  been  re-formed,)  and  prisoners. — The  pursuit  was  after« 

ina|or«gen.    W.   Anson's  brigade,  wards  continued  as  far  as  Penaran* 

likewise  of  the  4th  division,  to  turn  da  last  night,  and  our  troops  are 

tke  right,   while  the  6th  division  still  following  the  flying  enemy, 

supported  by  the  Sd  and  5tli  at-  Then:  head  quarters  were  in  thi^ 

*  tacked  the  front.    It  was  dark  be-  town,    not  less  than    ten  loaguea 

fore  this  point  w^as  carried  by  the  from  the  field  of  battle,  for  a  few 

6th  division,  and  the  enemy  fled  hours  last  night ;  and  they  are  now 

through  the    woods  towards  the  considerably  advanced  on  the  road 

Tormes.    I  pureed  them  with  the  to  Valladolid  by  Arevalo.     They 

Istajid  light  divisions,  and  major-  were  joined  yesterday  on  their  re* 

geiu  .,W.  Anson's  brigade  of  the  treat  by  tl.e  cavalry  and  artillery 

4cb  division,  and  some  squadrons  of  the  army  of  the  north,  which 

c£  cavalry  under  lieut.-gen*  sir  S.  have  arrived  at  too  kite  a  period. 

Cotton,  as  long  as  we  could  find  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  be  of  much 

aay  of  them  together,   directing  use  to  them 

our  naarch,  upon  Huerta  and  die  It  is  impossible  to  form  a  conjee^*' 
fords  of  ihe.Tormes,  by  which  the  tare  of  the  amount  of  the  enemy's 
enemy  bad  passed  on  their  ad-  loss  in  this  action  i  but  from  alt 
vance  $  but  the  darkness  of  the  reports  it  is  very  considerable.  We 
night  was  .highly  advantageous  to  have  tal^en  from  them  1 1  pieces  of 
the  enemy,  many  of  whom- escap*  ca^inon,  Several  ammunition-wag- 
ed under  its  <over,  who  must  other-  gonsy  two  eagles,  and  six  colours  | 
wi^  have  been;  in  our  hands.-^I  and  one  general,  3  cols,,  $  lieut.^ 
anil  sorry  to  report,  that  owing  to  cols.,  130  officers  of  inferior  rank, 
thts  same  cause  lieut^g^^  sur  S*.  and  between  6  and  7000  men  are 
Cottoa  ;ft^as  unfortunately  wound**  prisoners,  and  our  detachment  are 
edybyone  of  ourown.  se^iuiaels,  sending  in  more  every  minute. 
after  he  Itod  Halted*  The  number  of  dead  on  the  field 
We  senewed  the  pursuit  at  break  is  very  large. — I  am  informed  that 
ntdoiff  wi4h^^«49)0  krpop%^aAd  marshal  Marmont  is  badly  wound- 
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ed,  and  has  lost  one  of  his  arms:  SStb^   all  comipanding  bri^4cs# 

and  that  four  general  officers  have  Ukewisje  lieut.-coU  Bingham  5$dy 

beenkilledi  and  several  wounded.  brig.-gen.D'Urban,lieuc-col\  Her- 

Such  an  advantage  could  not  have  vcy*    l4<th  light    dragoons;    coL 

l^en  acquired  without  mater?U  loss  lord  £.  Somerset,  4th  drag. ;  an<k 

on  our  ^de ;    but  it  certainlj  has  HeuL-col.  F.  Ponsonby,  12th  light 

not  been  of  a  magnitude  to  distress  drag.-^Lieut.*coIonel    Woodford^ 

the  army*,  or  to  cripple  iu  opera-  commanding  the  light  batt.  of  the 

dons.-^I  have  great  pleasure  in  re-  brigade  of  tlie  guards,   supportecl 

porting  to  your    lordship,     that,  by  two  companies  of  the  fusileers 

throuj^out  this    trying    day,    of  under  the  command  of  capt.  Crow, 

ivhich  I  have  related  the  events,  I  ther,     maintained  the  village'* of 

bad  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  Arapiles  against  all  the  eSbrts  a^ 

the  conduct  of  the  general  officers  the  enemy,  previous  to  the.  attack 

and  troops.-— The  relation  which  I  upon  their  position  by  our  i^ipopv 

have  written  of  its  events  will  give  The  royal  and  German  artillery* 

fi  general  idea  of  the  share  intch  in-  under  lieut.-col.  Framipgham»  din 

dividual  had  in  them  ;  and  I  can«  stinguished  themselves  by  the  ^cc^iz 

not  say  too  much  in  praise  of 'the  racy  of  ^their  fire.     Lieut -coL  D^ 

conduct  of  every  individual  in  his  Lancy,  deputy  quarter-master  gtn. 

station.  and  to  the  officers  of  thut  depart-' 

THis  lordship  here  expresses  his  mcntahdofthestaffcorpsiforthe&H 

satisfaction  at  the  conduct  of  the  sistance  received,  particularly  lieiit.- 

general  officers   and   troops,   and  cols.  Dundas  and  Sturgenn  of  th^;^ 

observes  that,  where  the  conduct  latter,  and  major.  Scovell  of   the 

of  all  has  been  conspicuously  good,  former ;  to  lieut.«<;ol.  Waters,  head 

itmust  be  matter  of  regret  that  the  of  the  adjutant-general's    dpparL- 

necessary  limits  of  a  dispatch  pre*  ment,  as  well  at  head-quarters  as 

vent  his  drawing  lord  Bathurst's  with  the  several  divisi<>ns  of  the 

attention  to  the  conduct  of  a  large  army  ;  and  lieut.-col.  lord  F.  So** 

number  of  individuals.     He  then  merset,.  witli  the    officers   of  his 

enumerates  the  foUo^ving,  to  whose  lordsliip's  personal  staffi    Amon^ 

services,   valour,  and  zeal,  he  is  the  latter,  the  conduct  of  the  heri^* 

particularly    indebted.       Marshal  ditary  prince  of  Orange,  which  has. 

Beresford  (for  friendly  counsa]  and  acquired  fol-  him  the  ivspect  and  re« 

assistance),  lieut-getis.  sir  &  Cot-  gard  of  the  whole  army,  .isrecofi^ 

ton,  Leitn,  and  Cole  ;   maj.-gens.  mended  par  tic  ularly  to  tbflpni|ce<Te< 

Clintoui  E«  Pakcnham,  W.  Anson>  gent's  attention.  Qi  the  8paniwds« 

Hulse,   G.  Anson,    and    Pringle  Don  Carlos  D'£spaffna«  brig.  jL)oa 

'(who  commanded  the  divibfhn  after  J.  Sanchez,  with  their  r^pcctivd 

Gen*  Leith  was  wounded);  cols,  troops;  also  Don  M.  Alaga  and 

Hinde,   Stubbs^    Ponsonby    (who  brig.    Don   J.    O'Lawlor,    from 

commanded  major-^n.Marchant*a  whom,  and  from  the  Spanish  aa« 

brigade  after  the  tall  of  that  offi-*  tborities,  his  lordship  received  every, 

cer},  and  Douglas,  8th  Port',  rcg. ;.  assistance.      His   lordship  praises 

l^rig.-gens.  Bradford,   Spry,  Packi  also  the  merits  cf  the  crvilofficet^. 

Power^  (Portuguese  service) ;  and  of  the  army,,  and  observes  thfit^ 

Cohde   de    Rezendi ;    lieut«-cols.  notwithstanding  the  distance  •fromi 

c:ampbell    94th,    Williams    60th;  the;  magazines*   and  tl^^  CQpnts^ 

Wallace  6S&,  EUii  2Sd^  GrevlU^  tteipg^^ui^^U^^.Wthin^ih^dtbM^ 

waniedf 
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Parted,  » owing  to  Ae   diligence 
and  attention  of  the  commissary 
general   Mr.  Btssett. — By  the  at- 
jl^tion  and  ability  of  Dr.  Macgre- 
jgdr,  ana  of  the  officers  of  the  de- 
partment   under  his  charge,    the 
■WQuhded  of  the  allies,  as  well  as^ 
\hose  of  the  enemy,  have  been  weU 
taken  care  of,  and  many  will  be 
saved  to  the  service. — Capt.  lord 
Clinton  had  the  honour  of  laying 
at  the  feet  of  his  royal  highness  the 
^nce  regent  the  eagles  and  colours 
taken  from  th^  enemy  in  (he  action 
near  Salamanca.) 
•     '        Qlmedo^  Julj  28,  1812.  ^ 
The  army  have  continued  their 
tfnarcb  in   pursuit   oi  the  enemy 
sffkce  I  addressed  you  on  the  24th 
inst.  and  ve  have  continued  to  take 
many  prisoners*      A  part  of  the 
enemy's  army  crossed  the  Douro 
yesterdiy  near  Puente  de  Douro, 
and  the  nemasnder,  their  left  wing, 
were  in  march  towards  the  bridge 
of  Tudela  this  morning  at  nine 
4>'clock,  when  I  last  heard  from 
our  advanced  posts.-^Thc    main 
iKxiy  of  our  allied  army  is  thi^  day 
on  the  Adaja  and  Zapardiel  river^ 
in  this  neighbourhood ;    the  light 
cavalry  being    in   front   in    ptir|» 
^it  ol  the  enemy.— It  appears  that 
Josej^  Bonaparte  left  Madrid  on 
the  21st  with  die   armv  of  the 
<entre^  supposed  to  consist  of  from 
10  to  12,000  infantiy,  and  from  tf 
to  SOOO  cavalry,  and  he  directed  hfs 
march  by  the  £scnrial  upon  Alba 
de  Tonnes*    He  arrived  at  Blasco 
Sanchoy  between  Avila  audi  Are? 
'ftolo,'  on  the  25tb,  where  he  beard 
pf  die  defeat  of  marshal  Marmont, 
atid  be  f^tired  in  the  evening,  and 
))etween  that  time  and  the  evening 
of  th6  26t)i  he  marched  through 
Vllk  Castin  to  EspmorV     A  non- 
cotumissfoned  officer's   patrole  of 
th6*T4th  light  dragoons  and  1st 
JflMrs^  &(ta  Areirafoftdcik  inBlas* 


.  •»  -* 


CO  Sancho  pn  the.  evening  of  ttit 
25th,   shortly  after  Joseph  Bona* 
parte  had  left  the  place,  2  officers 
and  27  men  of  his  own  cavalry* 
who  had  been  left  there  to  follow 
his  rear  guard.    I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  Joseph  Bonaparte  had 
no  regular  account  of  the  action  of 
the  2^d   till  he  passed  the  Puerta 
Guadarrama  yesterday  ;    but   he 
then  returned,  and. was  directing 
his  march  upon  Segovia.     I  have 
not  yet  heard  how  far  he  had  af^ 
vanced.     All  accounts  concur  in 
the  great  loss  sustained  by  the  ar«^ 
my  of    Portugal. — ^By    accounu 
from  lieut.-gen.  sir  R.  Hill  to  the 
24>th  inst.  it  appears  that  the  en^ 
my  had  in  some  degree  reinforced 
their  troops  in  Estramadura.    The 
lieut.-gen.  had  removed  tp  Zaira. 
It  is  reported  tliat  gen.  Ballasteros 
had  marched  on  another  expedi- 
tion towards  Malaga,  and  that  he 
was  opposed  by  a  division  of  the 
army  of  the  south  under  gen.  La- 
val.    I  have  not  received  detailed 
accounts  of  comm.  sir  Home  Pop- 
ham's  operations  on  the  coast  since 
the  capture  of  Sequeito ;  but  I  un- 
derstand that  he  has  taken  Castro 
Urdiales.  [Here  follow  the  names  of 
the  officers  killed  and  wounded  of 
the  army  under  lord  Wellington, 
near  Castragon,  18th  July,  1812.3 
21.  Circulars  have  been  issued  by 
the  secretary  at  war,  announcing, 
that  the  rates  ofpensionsfordisabled 
soldiers,  as  fixed  by  his  majesty's 
warrant  of  the  7th  of  October, 
1806,  are  to  be  extended  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportion,  viz.    To  every 
Serjeant  who  shall  have  lost  nftre 
than  one  limb,  or  who  shall  have  re. 
ctfived  such  other  bodily  injury  as 
to  render  him  totally  incapable  of 
earning  a  livelihood,  or  to  subject 
him  to  the  necessity  of  requiring 
personal  assistance,  a  rate  of  pen- 
sion, not  exceeding  p$r  dUm   Si. 

6dL| 
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ALi  to  ei*ery  corpora!*  ditto>  /«r  Im  is  under  the  Aokdirpctioa  of  tbc 

jiUatf  Ss*  f  to  every  ^ivate,  dicu^  French, 

^^  <&«,  2x*.  6<i      The  commis*  sicilt. 

sioners  of  Chelsea   ho&pital  have  ^-«         -.              /  .  „   , 

beea  mstmcted  to  govern  them-  The  parhament  of  Sicily  has  con- 

sehre^  by  those  rules  in  admitting  rented  to  abolish  vassalage,  ville- 

claimk  of  the  .description  refeired  ?age,  and  all  feudal  rights  on  Aat 

1^  island,  and  to  torm  a  new  constitu. 

It  appears,  from  the  official  ac-  j|°^  <5P  ^«  J^""^^^  ^  die  British, 

count  presented    to  the  house  of  ITiis  determin;ition  has  diflfesed  ^- 

commons,  that  the  net  produce  of  neral  joy  among  the  natives  of  Si- 

duties  arising  from  stamps,  in  Eng.  ^'^7'  who  look  forward  with  eager 

land,   on  newspapers    and    alma-  5°P*^  ^V^^  ^^"^^^  ^^  ^"^  j^^"^?* 

Hacks,  together  with  the  produce  ^^"^ ,  ^^^  measures,    under  the 

of  duties  on  advertisements;  for  tlie  P'-otection  of  the  Bnush  gpvem- 

year  -ending    Jan.    5    last,    was  ^^^^* 

415,000/.    The  number  of  news.  spaiic.  - 

.papers  printed  in  London  is  about  The  Regency  gazette  of  the  8th 

6K  and  in  the  rest  of  England  of  August  contains  a  decree  of  the 

about  114'.  cortes  for  the  erection,  in  the  fields 

A  memorial  from  some   mer-  of  Salamanca,  of  «•  a  grateful  moi. 

chants  interested  in  the  trade  of  nument,"  which  shall  constantly 

New  South  Wales,    praying  for  call  to  the  recollection  of  latest 

leave  to  import  direct  from  thence  generations   the  memorable    and 

a  considerable  quivntity  of  mother  glorious  battle  of  the  HM  of  July, 

of  pearl,  and  pearl  shells,  the  prc^.  and  of  the  union  and  vakmr  of  the 

duce  of  a  new  fishery  contiguous  to  allied  army  under  the  dttke  of  Cito- 

Otaheite,  was  lately  referred  from  ^Jad  Rodrtgo. 

the  board  of  trade  to  the  East  In-  The  insignia  of  the  order  of  the 

dia  company,  who  have   refused  golden  fleece  have  been  sent  by  the 

thcirpermiision,unlc$sthe pearl sliull  Spanish  regency  to  the  marquis  of 

be  hiden  on  board  vessels  chartered  Wellington :  it  is  magnificently- set  • 

by  the  company  from  Botany  Bay  with  brilliants,  and  is  the  sdme  as 

toChina,  and  liom  thence  to  Eng.  had    belonged  to  the  infant  4oil 

land,   with  tea.  ,   The  company's  Louis^ 

charter,   it  scenis,    warrants .  this  According  to  the  enemy'i  ac^* 

dictotion,  or  prohibition.  count  of  the  battle  of  SAlamanca, 

SEPTEMBER  Marmont  forced  the  allies  tb  Sal:U 

manca;  when  being  resolved  'On 

GERMANY.  battle,  and  occupied  in  the-  fitta! 

•  The  king  of  Prussia  has  been  for  arrangements,  he  waft  struck  Vy  » • 

some  time  considered  a  prisoner  in  shell,  which  broke  his  right'  antt.  ^ 

his  own  capital  (Berlin),  and  may  Clanzel,  who snccfeeded  mm^  4t  ils-' 

now  be  said  to  be  virtually  de«  said,  had  determined  on' r)fr¥feliti)»^f 

posed :  he  is  gone  to  the  wat^  of  when    ^is    accident   took'  plsijc^^ 

Toplitz,    leaving  baron    Hardeni^  which  he  effected  aft^r  so»nbtoufi^< 

berg  to  act  in  nis  name;   as  he  fighting,  fbllowed  f^y  the  Eli^i^ ^ 

•*does  not  desire  to  be' troubled  cavalry.    TTliitf  is  certainly  "wiykig^* 

with    business    while   taking    the  like  truth.'*  ^FheHnoffidal  iccdlAi^^ 

bath8."^The  government'  ^  Ber*  of  this  bfttde  Ui-tte  >  Brtid^  fi^ptitm^ 

«ajSj 
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says,  that  **  the  wound  the  duke  of 
Ragasa  received  on  the  field  of 
battle  caused  a  moment  of  indeci- 
sion, which  alone  saved  the  enemy 
from  a  total  Jeieat.  The  English 
sustained  too  great  a  loss  to  pur- 
sue ;  and  the  French  regained  their 
former  position*  with  all  their  artil- 
lery and  baggage,  where  they  are 
awaiting  reintbrcements." 

The  siege  of  Cadiz  by  the  French 
commenced  on  the  6th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1810,  and  was  raised  on  the 
25th  of  last  month ;  a  period  of 
two  years  six  months  and  19  days 
of  attack  and  resistance,  / 

ASIA. 

The. occupation  of  the  fortress  of 
Kallinj.ar,  in  FMUidelcund,  by  col. 
Martindell's  force,  is  now  confirm^ 
ed;  the  assault  was  made  on. the 
2d  Feb.  The  three  columns  em- 
ployed were  led  by  lieut.-col.  Maw- 
bey,  lieut-col.  R.  Fraser,  and  ma- 
jor Cpmberlege.  On  an  iving  un- 
der the  walls,  the  party  was  sur* 
prised  to  find  the  ascent  impracti- 
cable: a  precipice  20  feet  high, 
and  for  the  last  six  feet  nearly  per- 
pendicular, was  to  be  surmounted 
before  they  could  gain  the  breach. 
After  -  an  ineffectual  striiggle  of 
two  hours,  the  retreat  was  sounded. 
Our  loss  was  considerable.  The 
killed  and  WQundcd  of  the  53d  reg, 
^UQOUiXt,  .we  understand,  to  122 
men ;  among  whom  are  included 
aXl  the  ofiicers  present*  except  coL 
^>{awbey  and  another.  This  loss 
fell  principally  on  the  grenadier 
company,  who  led  the  storm,  and 
"Who  are  said  to  have  been  70  strong 
"when  ihey  advanced  to  the  breach, 
having  returned  only  17.  T^^e  na- 
tive part  of  ^e  columas  suffered 
copipar^tiYely  J^ittle,  having,  only 
58  kiJled  and  wounded  in;alL,  Cgj^. 
J.  Frase?*  i9fkd  lleut.  and  adju(a^t 
Jii<;e,of  the  ^3^,  Jft|t  ibqrAi,x<;^*  ^y 


musket  shots.  Capt.Cuppage^.of 
that  corps*  is  mentioned  as  danger- 
ously wounded;  as  were  also  capts, 
Courtraan  and  Andrews,  and  lieuts. 
Stuart,  Stoue,  Young,  Booth,  Da<« 
vies,  and  Cruice.  The  only  oflker 
of  tlie  company's  serrice.  who  ifi 
said  to  have  suEfered  is  lieut.  R«  C« 
Faithful,  of  the  pioneers,  who  re^ 
ceived  a  severe  contusion  &om  a 
stone  in  tlie  side.— The  kelkdar  of 
the  fort  then  renewed  his  negotia^ 
tions,  and  surrendered  by  capitu* 
lation. 

A  letter  from  Serampore,  dated 
March  the  12th,  gives  an  account 
of  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  th^ 
printing-ofHce  at  the  Mission-hoiisei 
on  the  evening  of  the  Uth  March^ 
destroying  20()0  reams  of  English 
paper,  worth  5000/.  and  founts  of 
type  in  1 4  languages,  besides  Eng-* 
lisfa.  The  loss  could  not  be  less 
than  12,000/.  and  all  the  literary 
labours  of  the  missionaries  w^ere  in^* 
terrupxed  at  once. 

Accounts  have  lately  been  re« 
ceived  by  government,  announcing 
that  a  definitive  treaty  of  alliance 
has  been  concluded  between  this, 
country  and  Persia,  by  sir  Gore 
Ouseley.  The  terms  of  the  treaty 
are  represented  as  highly  favourable 
to  British  interests,  ancl  as  well  cal- 
culated to  unite  the  two  countries 
in  the  bonds  of  a  lasting  and  advaa« 
tageous  connection. 

AFAICA. 

Letters  from  Gibraltar  of  the 
5th  ult.  notice  the  arrival,  in  xhe 
bay,  of  colonel  Lear,  ynitcd  States 
consul  at  Algiers,  in  xhc  Allegany. 
The  dey,  it  appears,  refused  to  re--, 
ccive  the  cargo  of  naval  and  mili« 
tary  stores  sent  him  by  tli©. United. 
States,  as  di^crent  in  quantity  and 
quality  from  what  he  expected,  and 
ordered  ^11  Americans  to  leave  Al- 
gms  in  tl^;  Allegany.  This  cou- 
4uct  qf  xlic  4pj.  \^  eqi^vuki;it  to.  a 

deck- 


flS*l  P-RINCIPAL,        [September, 

declaration  of  war,  and  ic  h  sup-  edits  ravages  to  the  distance  of  four 
posed  that  his  squadron  has  orders  miles,  destroying  the  props,  level- 
to  capture  all  American  vessels  ling  the  houses,  and  killing  some 
thef  may  meet  with.  hundreds  of  cattle*  The  ordinary 
AMSRiCA.  size  of  some  of  the  hail-stones  was 

From  the  short  period  of  the  de-  a  turkey's  eg^  \  but  one  was  taken 

olaration  of  war,  the  Americans  up  which  measured  11  inches  in 

have    fitted    out    220   privateers,  circumference.    Two  days  .sub?e- 

which  have  been  very  successful  in  quently,  a  whirlwind  attncked  the 

capturing  English   vessels.    Most  woods  in  the  neighbourhood,  said 

of  their  merchantmen  will  be  con-  destroyed    what  nad  escaped  the 

verted  into  this  species  of  force.  ravages  of  the  hail-storm.  •  Next 

.  Hostilities    have    already  com-  day  the  inhabitants  of  a  districti. 

menced  on  the  borders  of  Canada  ;  about  25  miles  distant,  were  sur* 

and  an  American  force,  composed  prised    by  the  appearance    of  a 

of  200O  of  the  neighbouring  militia,  cloud,    from  which    descended)  a 

passed  the  river  on  the  nignt  of  tlie  quantity  of  bushes^  >large  branches 

11th  of  July,  and  took  possession  of  trees,  and. other  vegfetable  mat* 

of  the  town  of  Sandwich,  two  miles  ter,  which  whSj,  no  doubt,  jl  p^rt. 

below  Detroit*    On  the  1 3tli,  the  of  the  foliage  from  the  woods  at 

standard  of  the  United  States  was  Edenton.^ 

erected  in  Canada,  and  a  proclama-      dreadful  riot  in  baltimob^b*-.. 
tfon  published,  inviting  the  Cana*         The    Federal    Republican,  .  a' 

dian  militia  to  retire  to  their  homes,  journal  of  som^  celebrity,  publish- 

and  promising  peaceable  and  friend-  ed  in  Baltimore,  had  rendered  itself 

ly  treatment  to  the  inhabitants  on  noxious  by  its  opposition  to  the  war 

cetidition  of  neutrality.    Consider-  measures  of  the    popular   pany« 

able  fear  seems  to  be  entertained  of  Summary  extinction  was  the  only 

the  hmction  of  the  Indians  with  expcdictiit  tliat  suggested  itself  to 

the  Britidi  *,  and  the  proclamation  the  mob  of  Baltimore  $  and  an  at- 

declares,    diat  if   they  are    once  tack  was  made  on  the  house  pf 

brought  forward,  i^o  quarter  is  to  Mr.  Hanson,  the  editor,  in  South 

be  given.     The  next  operation  was  Charles-street.    The  attack  began 

to  be  an  attack  on  Fort  Maiden,  a  at  midnight  of  the  27th  of  .July»  « 

work  represented  as  of  considerable  and  was  resisted  from  the  inside, 

strength.  by  a  number  of  his  friends,  who 

A  meeting  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  had  assembled  witli  fire-arms,  ^ach 

Boston  was  held  on  the  i  8th  ult. ;  time  the  mob  attempted  to  break, 

at  which  a  number  of  resolutions  in  they  were  repulsed,  and  driven 

were  unanimously  agreed  to,  stig-  back.     In  this  contest,  a  Dr.  Gale 

tnati^ing ''  the  late  unnecessary  and  was  shot,  and  three  or  four  others  / 

ruHious  declaration  of  war  against  wounded.  The  mob  at  length  plant « 

Grmt  Britain, .  and  the  consequent  ed  a  field-piece  against  the  house  ;  . 

connection  with  France,  asiatalto  when   about  60  of  the  military* 

the  A^n^c^Q  union,  and  de^truq*  with  the  mayor  at  their  head,,  in- 

tive  of ,  the  independency  and  ii|>CT)ty .  terposed.  In  the  morning  the  house 

of  the  A.mc^tican  peopl^^t     ..  ,  ^^s  evacuated,  and  its -defenders 

In  EdienitoDf  n  distrif  ^o^.  Nortb  ^  consented  to  go  iQt^  the.  tomm  ga^l 
Ca];olina»  .Ut,S.  a  ha^-stprnji  was  .  for  securitv,  Q|i4?r>«4ie  gu^^^ai^^. 

esi^eriet)^  i^  j\mi  '^«Wc^j  j jtsndf  of*  geiie(4  S|rife?r^ao4  myoaty9^. . 

In 
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In  theafterno6n-  the  mob,  on  the  tophe,  obtained  possesstdn  of  8t* 

fuggestion    of  a    public  journalj  Mark's,  Cape  Nicholas  Mo1e>  and 

whic^  declared  that  **  every  man  Gonaives,  and  was  advancing  ta 

who  was  in  Hanson's  house  ought  take  possession  of  Cape  FrangoiSv 

to  be  put  to  death  by  the  people,''  Fort  Dauphin,  and  all  the  north« 

reassembled,   attacked    the  gaol,  Christophe    himself  fled  into  the 

and  fell  upon  the  prisoaers  with  mountains  with  only  a  handful  of 

clubs  and  knives.    i>ome  of  them  men, — his  staffofiicers  had  abao*' 

rushed  out  and  escaped;  the  others  doned  him  to  join  Petibn. 
were  wounded,  and  left  for  dead  high  tidx. 

outside  the  prison.    Gen.  Lingan,        A  remarkable  circumstance  took 

a  man  70  years  old,  was  killed  on  place  at  Folkstone :  after  the  tide 

the  spot  I  general  Lee,  the  celebra<<  nad  ebbed  in  the  usual  way  for 

ted  partisan  in  the  American  war,  three  hours,  it  suddenly  rose  three 

was  stabbed,  aud  had  his  skull  frac-  feet  perpendicular,  and  as  sudden- 

tured  :  he  was  not  expected  to  sur*  ly  ebbed,  which  was  repeated  three 

Tive.  M^.  J.  Thompson  was  beaten  times  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  aa 

with  clubs,  and  afterwards  tarred  hour.   •  This  phaenomenon  is  gene- 

and  feathered.  The  civil  authority,  rally  thought  to  have  been  caused 

.though   apprized  of  the  outrage,  by  some  great  convulsion  of  na» 

stood  aloof.    The  mayor,  it  is  be-  cure.  « 

Ijcved,  purposelv  absented  himself.  ,.ohdon  gaxkVtk  extraordimary. 
lihe  muxtia  renised  to  turn  oat,         ^       .  n        ^      «^  . 

and  the  mob  were  left  to  execute  -,  D7wmngitri$t,  Sept.  4.    Major 

the  fall  measure  of  their  premcdi-  Burgh. aide-de^amp  to  the  marqui| 

tared  vengeance.    So  much  for  the  of  Welhngton,  has  arrived  at  lord 

fteedom  of  die  press,  and  of  public  ?^*T^j  ^®,?5   with  dispatches 

opbion,  in  the  United  Sutes !-  ^^^'P  ^"'J^  Tl'^'^^T: c^^^^  ^r 

The  sufierers  were  mostly  volun-  ^"\  *«  JI^J^  ?"^  ^^th  ult.   of 

leers  from  Alexandria  and  Mont-  ^^»^^  ^^«  following  are  extracts ; 
£omery  county  to  defeild  the  Fede-  Madrid^  Aug.  JS. 

ral  Republican.  Having  found  that  the  army  an« 

The  war  has  created  the  greatest  der  marshal  Marmont  continued 

possible  irritation  and  animosity  in  their   retreat   upon  Burgos,   in  a 

the  United  States  ;  and  part  of  the  sute  not  likely  to  take  the  field 

xnilitia  of  the  latter,  it  is  said,  has  again  for  some  time,  I  determined 

refused  to  march.     Gen.  Lingan's  to  bring  Joseph  Bonaparte  ^  to  a 

murder  at   Baltimore  has  excited  general   action,   or  force  him  to 

M  universal  cry  of  disgust  and  in-  quit  Madrid.  Accordingly!  moved 

dignation  against  the  French  party,  from  Cuellar  on  the  6th  inst.     We 

The  general  was  formerly  collector  arrived  at  Segovia  on  the  7th,  and 

oi  the  customs  at  George-town,  at  St.  lldefonso  on  the  8th,  where 

and  was  a  great  favourite  of  general  I  halted   on&   day,   to  aUow  the 

Washington,  to  ttrbom  he  owed  his  right  of  the  army  more  time  to 

,  appointknent.  come  up.«— No  opposition  was  made 

to  the  passage  of  the  troops  through 

wK$T*iNi>iEs»  ijj^  mountains;   and  brig. -general- 

Another   revolution   has   taken  lyUrbaui  with  the  Portnguese  ca- 

|ilace  in  ^^JDomingo*      Petion,  vsdry  and  1st  light  battalion  of 

^t^hi«latb  Advantage  over  Chris*  tbe- Jcrng's  C^nnaa  I^oqi   and. 

•  capt. 
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«kpt.  Mnodonald's  troop  of  horse 

artillery,   iiad  beea   llirough  the 
Guadarama-pass  since  the  Sih*  He 
moved  forward  on  the  morning  of 
the  IJth  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Galapagasy  and,  supported  by 
the  heavy  cavalry  of  the  king's  Ger- 
man legion  from  Torrelodones,  he 
drove  in.  the  French  cavalry^  about 
2000  in  number*  send  placed  himself 
at  Majalahonda»    with  the  Portu- 
guese cavalry  and  capt.  Macdo- 
nald's  troop,  and  the  cavalry  and 
light  infantry  of  the  king's  German 
legion  at  Las  Royas*  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  di^unt.— The 
enemy's  cavalry,  which  had  been 
di^ven  off  in  the  morning,  and  had 
moved  towards   Naval   Camero, 
returned  about  five  in  the  after- 
noon,  and  bri?.i.general  D'UrlMLn 
having  formecfthe  Portuguese  ca^ 
valry  m  front  of  Majalahonday  sup- 
ported by  the  horse  artillery,  or- 
dered the  cavalry  to  charge  the 
enemy's  leading  squadrons,  which 
appeared  too  far  advanced  to  be 
supported  by  their  main  body.  The 
3?ortugue?e   cavalry  advanced  to 
the  attack,  hut  unfortunately 'turn- 
ed ^bout  before  they^  reached  the 
enemy;  and  they  flea  through  the 
village  of  Majalahonda,  and  back 
again  upon  the  German  dragoons, 
leaving  behind  them,  unprotected 
and   unsupoozted,    those  guns  of 
capt.  MacdonaId*s    troop,    which 
had  'been  moved  forward  to  co- 
operate with  the  cavalry.     By  the 
activity  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  capt.  Macdonald's  troop,  the 

funs  were,  however,  moved  off; 
ut,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  na- 
ture of  tlie  ground  over  which  they 
were  moved,  the  carriage  of  one 
was  broken,  and  the  two  others 
were  overturned;  and  these  three 
guns  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.— 
The  Portuguese  dragoons  having 
ied  through  Majalakoadaj  were 


rallied  and  re-formed  upon  the  hea*^ 
vy  dragoons  of  the  king's  German 
legion,  which  were  formed  between 
that  village  and  Las  Royas.    The 
German  cavalry  charged  the  ene- 
my, although  under  manydisad* 
vantages,  and  stopped  their  further 
progress ;  but,  I  am  sorry  to  aayt 
they  suffered  considerable  lost,  and 
that  ccdonel  Jonquietes,  who  com« 
manded  the  brigade,    was  taken 
prisoner.     The  left  of  the  nrmf 
was  about  two  miles  and  a  half  di- 
stant^ at  the  Pueate  de  Ratamat,  oa 
the  Guadarama  river ;  and  coloael 
Ponsonby's  brigade  c^  cavalry  and 
a  brigade  of  inntntry^  of  the  7th  di- 
vision havine  moved  forward-  to 
the  support  of  the  troops  in  advance, 
the  enemy*  retired   npon  Majda- 
honda  as  soon  as  they  observed 
these  troops;    and   night  having 
.come  on,  tney  retired  upon  Alcor- 
con,  leavmg  our  guns  at  Majala- 
honda,—^I  am  happy  to  report  that 
the  officers  of  the  Portuguese  ca- 
valry behaved  remarkably  well,  and 
showed  a  good  example  to  their 
men,  particularly  the  visconde  de 
Barbacena,  who  wafe  taken  prison- 
er.   The  conduct  pf  the  brave  Ger- 
man ^valry  was,   I  understand, 
excellent ;  as  was  that  of  captain 
Macdonald's  troop  of  horse  artil* 
lery.    The  Ugfat  infantry  battalion 
was  not  engaged.— —The  army 
moved  forward  yesterday  morning^ 
and  its  left  took  possession  of  the' 
city  of  Madrid,  Joseph  Bonaparte 
having  retired  with  the  army  of  the 
centre  by  the  roads  of  Toledo  and 
Aranjoez,  leaving  a  garrison  m  the 
Retiro.«^-«It  is  impossible  to  describe 
^e  joy  mawfested  h)r  the 'inhabit 
tants  of  ^Madrid  oq  onrnatmal; 
and  I  hope  that  the.prev^alence  of 
the  same  sentiments'ofdetestatioxi 
of  the  French  yokd,  ^nd\o(%^w»tg 
4e$ire  to  seci^  .thdiuidspeHdeiftce 
of  their  coimtry,  which  first  induced 

them 
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them  to  set  the  example  of  resist- 
ance to  the  usurper,  wiU  indace 
them  to  make  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  their  Country,  which  will 
be  more  efHcacions  than  those  for- 
merly made.*— I  have  not  yet  heard 
that  Astorga  has  fkiUen-;  but  the 
garrison  which  the  enemy  left  in 
TordesUlaSy  about  260  in  number, 
surrendered'to  general  Santocildes 
OBthe  5th  inst,  I  have  no  further 
Deports  of  the  situatton  of  general 
fiallasteros  since  the  21st  of  July. 
I  havtB  letters  from  gen.  J.  O'Don- 
nell  and  gen.  Roche  of  the  26th  of 
July}  and.  the  army  of  Murcia, 
under  the  command  of  the  former, 
was  defeated  by  ffen.  D'Harispe 
on  the  21st  of  July.*  It  appears 
that  the- Spanish  troops  triored  for- 
%ranl  to  attack  gen.  D'Harispe's 
posts  atCastella  and  at  Ybi :  those 
tvhich  attacked  the  former  werere- 
p«lsed  with  the  loss  of  2000  men 
2lnd.  two  pieces  of  cannon ;  those 
who  attacked  the  latter,  under  the 
command  of  gen.  Roche,  conducted 
themselves  remarkably  well,  and' 
corered  the  retreat  of  the  troops 
vnder  gen.  0*Donnell,  and  after- 
wards effected  their  own  retreat, 
in  good  order,  to  Alicante. 

MadriJ,  jiugusi  15. 

I  have  the*  pleasure  to  inform 
your  lordship,  that  the  garrison  of 
the-Rettro  surrendered  by  capitula- 
tion yesterday;  and  I  have  now 
the  hoitoui*  to  inclose  af  tnmslatton 
of  the  capitulation. — We  invested 
the  place  completely  on  the  evening 
of  the  iSth^  and  in  the  night  de- 
tachmenu  of  the  7th  division  of  in- 
fantry, under  the  command  of  ma- 
jor^en.  Hope,  and  of  the  third  di- 
vision of  infantry,  under  general  the 
hon*  £»  PaWnham,  drove  in  "the 
mesny'fe  .posts  &bm  the  P^ado  and 
ilk^£otssicadGiardcD,axKi  tfaewoYks 


'} 


which  iheyhad'constrticted  diutside 
of  the  park-wall;  and  having  bro- 
ken through  the  wall  in  different 
places,  they  were  established  in  the 
palace  of  the  Retiro,  and  close  to 
the  exterior  of  the  enemy's  works^ 
incloskig  the  building  called  La 
China. — ^The  troops  were  preparing 
in  the  morning  to  attack  tlioS 
works,  preparatory  t6  the  arrange- 
ments to  be  adopted  for  the  attack 
of  the  interior  line  and  building, 
when  the  governor  sent  out  an  offi- 
cer to  desire  to  capitulate,  and  I 
granted  him  the  honours  of  war, 
the  baggage  of  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  garrison,  &c,  as  specified 
in  the  inclosed  agreement. — I  in- 
close a  return  of  the  strength  of  the 
garrison,  which  marched  out  yes- 
terday at  four  o'clock,  on  their  road 
to  Ciudad  Rodrigo*  We  have 
found  in  this  place  18&  pieces  of 
brass  ordnance,  in  excellent  condi- 
tion; 900  barrels  of  powder;  20,000 
stand  of  arms ;  and  Considerable 
magazines  of  clothing,  provisions, 
and  ammunition.— We  have  like- 
wise found  the  eagles  of  the  ISth 
and  5Ibt  regiments,  which  I  for- 
ward to  England,  to  be  presented 
to  his  royal  highness  the  prince  re- 
gent, by  my  aide-de-camp  major 
Burgh. — 1  see,  by  a  letter  from 
gen.  Ballasteros  to  lieut..gen.  sir 
R.  Hill,  of  the  29th  of  July,  that 
he  had  been  in  Malaga  on  the  1 4th 
of  that  month,  after  an  engagement 
with  gen.  Laval,  near  Coin.  Gen. 
Ballasteros  was  at  Grazelena  on 
the  29th.  I  have  a  letter  from 
lieut.-gen:  sir  R.  Hill,  of  the  8th 
inst.;  and  although  gen.  Drouct 
had  been  in  movement  for  three 
days,  it  does  not  appear  tliat  his 
movements  were  of  any  importance. 
— I  mclose  returns  of  the  kilkd, 
ivounded,  and-  missing,  in  the  afikir 
at  Majalahonday  on  tlie  llth' inst. 

and 
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mad  of  the  lost  in  the  uttack  of  the       Signed  en  the  part  of  general  the 

vrorks  of  .the  Retiro.— This  dispatch    earl  of  Wellington, 

will  be  delivered  by  my  aide-de^       Fitzhoy  SoisBasiTy   Ueat-col* 


camp  major  Burghs  who  will  be  and  mil. 

able  to  explain  any  farther  circum*         -  Ratifiedi        Wbllinoton. 

stances  relating  to  our  situation ;  •   Signed  on  tlie  pan  of  col.  La 
and  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  him  -Fondi        K.  de  la  Brvne. 

to  your  lordship's  protection.*-*-—        This  capitulation  •  is  ratified  by 

P.  S.  Since  writing  this  dispatch,  I  the  colonel  commanding  the  fort  of 

have  received  a  letter  of  the  lOth  La  China* 
i^st.  from  gen.  Maitland*  fit)m  Ali-  ^Signed)        L4  Fond. 

cante»  in  which  that  officer  infonkis     ,  8«    This  tiishtt  at  Margate,  a> 

me  that  he  had  on  that  day  landed  most   eztrjiordtnary  phsmomenoii 

at  that  place.  appeared  in  the  heavens^  A  large 

^    .    .    .  '     ,  ,  ball  of  fire  made  its  appearance 

Capitulation  proposed  by  gen.  the  from  the  south,  and  flew  towards 

^^''^^i.^   i*^^'^v».''^"'"'*"^^r  the  north:  it  had  a  long  taa,and 

m  chief  of  the  allied  army,  and  Margate  was  as  light  as  if  the  sun 

accepted  by  col.  La  Fond,  com-  ^j^^  ^hone  daring  iSe  time  it  passed 

mandantoftheFortofLaChina,  ^^^r  it.  which  was  about  half  a 

August  14, 1812.  minute,  when  it  fell  towards  the 

Art.L  The  garrison  shall  march  sea. 
out  of  the  fort  with  the  honours  of       18.    Church    advowsons*r-The 

war,  and  shall  lay  down  their  arms  rev.  Mr.  Helps,  rector  of  Whaztoo* 

on  the  glacis. — IL    The  |j;arrison,  Notts,  worth  900/.  a  year,  was  op* 

and  persons  of  every  description  in  posed  in  his  intention  of  taking  the 

the  fort,  shall  be  prisoners  of  war.  benefit  of  the  insolvent  act,  at  the 

— IIL  The  officers  shall  be  allow-  Surrey  sessions,  on  the  ground  of 

ed  to  retain  their  swords,  their  bag*  fraud,  in  not  inserting  in  his  sche* 

gage,  and  their  horses  according  dule  the  living,  for  uxe  benefit  of 

to  the  number  alloyred  them  by  the  his  creditors,  and   the  furnished 

regulations  of  the  French  army ;  house  he  lived  in  at  Bath  at  the 

and  the  soldiers  shall  keep  tlieir  time  of  his  arrest.     Mr.  Barrow 

knapsacks.— >IV.    The  magazines  argued,  that  such  livings  were  bj 

of  the  fort  of  everv  description  law  liable  to  debts,  after  the  bishop 

shall  be  delivered  to  the  officers  of  had,  as  in  this  instance,  carved  out* 

the  respective  departments;  and  the  a  provision  for  the  curate  of  80/. 

French  commandants  of  artillery,  per  ann.    Mr.  Nolan,  for  the  pri* 

and  of  engineers  shall  furnish  lists  soner,  contended,  that  only.in  cases 

of  the  contents  of  each  dep6t.   The  of  bonds,  or  judgements  recovered 

plans  of  the  fort  shall  also  be  deli-  in  the  bishop's  own  court,  could  he 

vered  to  the^  commanding  officer  sue  out  his  writ  of  ie%wi  fmaai%  and 

of  the  British  engineers. — V.   This  that  there  was  no  power   under 

capitulation  shall  take  place  at  four  acts  of  insolvency  to  touch  thia. 

o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  church  living  \  fok-  nothing  should 

fates  of  the  fort  shall  be  occupied  be  inserted  in  a  schedule  but  vrtiaft 

y  the  troops  of  the  allied  army  could  pass,   and .  by  the  pmeat 

as  soon  as  uiis  capitulation  is  ra«  schedule  all  the  right  of  the  priiOMr 

tificd.  in  this  living  will  pais  wiipoet  ett^^ 
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insertion)  mce  the  law  did  not  re-  Andrew^  and  St.  Patrick^   being' 

quire  it ;  he  should^'.even  in  respect  the  union  badge  of  the  unLced.king* 

for  the  prisoner's  cloUi,  forbid  his  dom. 

drawing  such  a  cloak  over  himself       SO^  The  Prench  eagles  captured 

as  sttch  ^  insertion  in  the   ache*  at  Salamanca  were  deported,  widi . 

dule,  "■  The  living  is  under  seques*  military  and  approprialje  ceremony^' 

tratson»  ezoept  the  80/«  a  year  for  in  the  royal  chaipel  at  Whitehall. 
tiie  cuiate»  for  a  debt  of  3,000/.        A  handsome  provision  has  beefn  . 

and  die  prisonef*  br  good  advice,'  naade  for  the  family  of  the  gallant: 

refuses  to  insert  it  in  his  schedule.  general   Le  Marchant,  who  died' 

21  •   The  trial  of  J«  Lomas,  aged  with  36  balls  in  his  body,  while  ad«: 

90,  ioK  th^  murder  of  his  master,  vancing  and  cheering  at  the  head 

G.  Momy,    farmer,    and    Edith  of  his  men.    To  the  eldest  son  a- 

Monrey^    wife   of   the    deceased,  pension  is  given  of  30b/,  a  yeart.'to-. 

£qt  aiding  and  asnsting  him  in  each  of  the  five  daughters  120/.  a 

the  said  murder,  came  on  at  the  year,    and  to  each  of  the  three' 

*  Chester  assises.    There  had  been  younger  sons  100/. — making  in  all' 

a  criminal  correspondence  between  1200/.  a  year. 
I«oBiaft  and  his  mistress^  which  in«^       By  order  of  the  lords  of  the  ad* 

dttcedthe  latter  to  urge  him  to  kill  miralty,  a  distribution  of  the-Scvip- 

herJinshand.    The  deceased,  while  turbs  is  immediately  to  take  placet 

asleep  in  bed^  was  attacked  by  Lo^  in  the  royal  navy,  as  follows :  ^one 

mas,  who  fractured  his  skuU  with  copy  of  die  New  Testament,  two 

an  an,  *  and  ^afterwards  cut  his  Common  Prayers,  witbtwo  Psalters,! 

throat  i  iiis  mistress  then  gave  an  for  every  eight  men^  andooe  Bible* 

alarms  ptetendhig   that  the  deed  to  every  two  messes.         -      .^ 
had  been  perpetrated  by  ruffians        The  scaffolding  before  Drnry« 

ndiO'had  broken  into  the  house,  lane  theatre  has  been  taken  down, 

Xxnnas  feigned  'to  be  asleep  in  bed  and  the  public  have  now  a  fnll  view 

when  informed  of  what  had  hap»  of  the  principal  front.    The  archl-- 

ptoedr  bat  his  guilt  was  manifest  tecture  is  sipiple  and  elegant,  and' 

fVom  his  shirt,    coat.  Sec, .  being  its  uniformity  must  strike  every  be-* 

bathed  in  blood :  he  confessed  his  holder.     The  front    in  Brydges« 

e^t.  •  Edidi  Morrey,  when  appre-  street  is  the  only  part  which  is  stuc- 

faended,  cot  her  throat  with  a  ra^br,  coed  at  present ;  but  it  is  intended 

but  the«  wound  was  sewed»  and  she  that  the  whole  shall,  be  done  as  soon 

recovered :  she  has  several  children .  as  the  finances  will  allow.  The  house 

After  a  long  trial,  both  were  found  was  lighted  up  on  Thursday  night," 

gailty.     Loibas  was  executed,  and  tojudge  of  the  effect.  The  audiente 

acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  sen«  part   of  the  house"  forms   three* 

tence ;.  bat  Edith  Mortey  pleading  fourths  of  a  circle,  which,  making- 

pregnancy*  her  execution  was  de-  some  little  allowance  for  the  devia-^ 

lerredt  ^Butithas  since-taken  place,  tion  in  the  drop  within  the  proscfi^ 

2i.    A  late  gazette  announced  nium,  may  be  said  to  be  completed 

that  die  priiica  negtot  had  granted  by  th^  circular  sweep  which  con- 

tm ' the ;fliac4nis .of  Wellington  a  nects  the  outer  wall  of  the  bosses 

zoyal  'afgawntatioDi  in  the  dexter  with  the  proscenium.     The  vieyr 

-^rpiifi^ipf  ithe^amps  of  Wellesley,.  of  the  stage 'is  relieved   by  the 

tctosfoahthf  amescuicheon  charged  appearat)ce  on  either  side  of  two 

tviibtii*  crosses  of  St.  George,  St.  m4gni£iceni  Herculean  columns,  re- 

1815:         ,  *         (I)  presenting 
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presenting  verdt  antiqae  marble.,  *       OCTOBEftv 
Columns  of  a  similar  description 

ornament  the  rnind  saloon*    The  asia* 

Inures  by  wbicn  the  house  n  to  be  1«  A  dangerous  mudny  has  beeflt 

lighted  are   made   from   designs  detected    at  Travancore.    It  ap' 

formed  by  the  architect.    On  the  pears  that  two  of  the  native  corpse 

staircases  at  each  pillar  are  to  be  makmg  part  of  the  subsidiary  force 

jdaced  antique  lamps.  Melpomene  of  that  kmedom,  had  meditated  tbr 

and  Thalia  are  to  be  placed  in  the  butchery  m  iheh  European  oSceiv 

niches  on  either  side  of  the  prosed  at  an  enteruinmenC  ^ven  by  lieut* 

iiium»  above  the  cornice;  and  the  coL  Munr&»  the  British  resident* 

ropd  arms  are  to  be  painted  on  the  The  object  of  the  contpcratonl  was^- 

semicircular  pannel  formed  by  the  after  the  massacre,  to  aissist  the 

arch  which  appears  to  surmount  Pychee  rajab^   a    refractory  and 

the  two  pillars  over  the  proscenium*  deposed  prince  qn  the  Malabar,  is 

The  uniform  shape  of  the  back  wall  recovering  his  lost  mosnud.    Ow* 

of  the  boxei  gives  an  unobstructed  in^  to  the  absence  of  some  of  the 

range  to  the  sound»  at  the  same  principals,-  the  execiidon  of  their 

time  that  iu  thickness  (three  feet)  design  was  postponedt  and,  sooft 

is  an  effiKtnal  security  against  the  after,  a  sepoy  to  me  ac^lotast  of  die 

cpresulin^  of  fianfes.    In  the  corn-  l^th  native  battalion  made  a  full 

aon  which  surround  and  lead  to  confessfon  of  the  treason*    Two  of 

the  bojcesi  the  floors,  are  formed  of  the  native  officers,  a  jemidar  and 

tlone,  and  rest  upon  brick  arches  havildari  who  were  the  ringleader^ 

without  any  iot^mixture  of  timber*  were,  by  order  of  lieut^col.  Hall 

Another  wall,  tnreefeet  thick,  suri*  commuiding  the  subsidiary  farce» 

rounds  these  corridors.    By  an  in-  blown  from  a  gun  in  front  of  the 

Tention  of  colonel  Congreve,- water  troops  drawn  up  to  witnM  their 

is  hid  on  to  all  parts  of  the  build-  sentence.  Several  nairs  and  faquira 

ing,  and  the  reservoir  will  contain  were  subsequently  hung,  and  these 

SOO  hogsheads,  which  will  supply  seasonable  punishments  are  said  t^ 

die  pipes  for  half  an  hour  s  and  have  suppressed  the  mutiny.r 
the  'duectors  of  the  York«Duild- 

iags  waterworks  are  engaged,  by  AissaieA. 

means  of  steam  engines,  to  reple^  The  tone  of  the  prints  in  the  In* 

nish,  the   reservoir*    The    scenes  terestof  the  government  is  hostile 

wQl  move  on  an  iron  railway.  The  in  the  extreme ;  and  it  is  openly 

whole  building  will  be  completed  avowed,  tliat  the  repeal  of  the  or- 

for  ^  12,000/.  The  expense,  indud-  ders  in  council  will  not  be  regarded 

ing  lamps,  lustres,  stoves,  grates,  as  sufficient    to   produce  concili- 

furniture    of    the    most    tasteful  ation* 

and  costly  description,  and  archi-  Dispatches  Yrom  sir  G.  Prevost, 

^t's  commission,  will  not  exceed  governor  in  chief  of  tlie  Britidi 

125,000/.  I  and  the  whole  amount  provincies  in  North  America,  an* 

of  expenditure,  including  scenery,  nouncc  the  surrender  of  gen.  HulU 

wardrobe,  and  all  the  other  pro-  with  hts  whole  army,  as  prisoners 

perty  necessary  to  be  provided  for  of  war,  together  with  the  capture 

opening  the  theatre   for  theatre-  of  Fort  Detroit  and  SS  pieces  of 

cat  penormanc^Sy  will  not  exceed  cannon,  on  the  16th  of  Augosu 

ISQfiOQL  As  a  counterpoise   to  the  above 
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agreeable  intelligence,  ve  are  con-  sides  its  ravages  in  bearing  down  a 

cemed  to  state,  ^at  the  Guerriere  number  of  negro  houses,  several 

frigate,  capt«  Dacres,  has  been  cap-  lives  tvere  lost,  and  others  so  dread* 

tared  by  the  Constitution  Ameri-  fully  scalded  from  tlie  river  of  li- 

can  frigate*  quid  .fire  which  overwhelmed  theni» 

It  appears  from  general  Hull's  that  their  lives  are  despaired  of. 

dispatch,  that  he  had  not  a  single  The   mountain,  too,    during    the 

cannon  or  moitar  fit  for  battering,  dreadful  scene,  hiid  a  retuni  of  one 

and  only  on?  engineer,  who  fell  of  its  terrific  fever  fits ;  its  roarings 

sick.   Whea he  capitulated,  he  had  caused    a   gener;il    consternation^ 

powder  for  only  one  day,  and  pro«>  and  the  following  night,  aboi;t  II 

visions  for  a  very  feMr  more.     Gen.  o'clock,  a  most  violent  concussion 

Hall  trusted  solely  to  treachery,  of  the  earth,  such  as  the  oldest  inha* 

and  to  the  disaffection  which  he  bitants  never  experienced,  was  felt 

foelishly   thought  himself  able  to  all  over  the  island. 

create  in  Canada.     Of  this  base  A  letter  from  New  Orleans,  dated 

and  despicable  policy  he  was  the  August  21,  says,  "  On  Wednesday 

willing  tool,  and  $s  now  become  night  last,  about  ten  o'clock,  a  gala 

the  sacrifice.  commenced,    occasionally  accom- 

According  to  the  latest  American  panied  with  rain    and   hail,    and 

papers,  the  British  army  was  ad*  which. continued  with  dreadful  vio* 

vancing  against  Plattsburgh,  Sack*  lence  for  four  hours.    The  market* 

ctt's  harbour,  and  other  stations  on  house,  a  large  and  solid  buildings 

the   banks    of   Lake   Champlaii).  was  entirely  demolished ;  its  i>rick 

Plattsburgh  was  garrisoned  by  SOCO  columns,  of  two  feet  diameter,  swept 

men:    it  was  a  grard  dep6t  for  down  as  though  their  weighty  con* 

stores^  and  would,  if  taken,  be  an-  struction    presented    no   obstacle 

otherdreadfulblowto  the  war  party,  whatever  to  the  elements.     The 

The  Americans  begin  to  be  dissa*-  roof  was  carried  off  from  the  church 

ttsfied  with  th^  inactivity  of  general  of  the  convent )  the  fence  surround* 

Dearborn,    whose  ^ead«>  quarters  ing  which,  as  also  the  tcees  m  the 

have  been  removed  from  Albany  garden,  many  whereof  are  remarkr 

and   Greenbush    to    Cumberland,  ably  large,    werp  leveUed  to  the 

without  his  undertaking  any  mili-  ground.    The  tin  covering  of  the 

tary  operation  of  moment.  theatres,  nailed  on  in  such  a  roan^ 

The  St.  Viiicent's  journal  states,  ner  as  would  certainly  have  resisted 

that  on  the  1st  July  the  Wallibow  any  ordinary  force,  was  twisted  and 

fiver,  which  had  been  prevented  torn  off  as  though  it  were  mere 

flowing  by  the  masses  of  ignited  paper.    A  great  part  of  the  brick 

substances  ejected  into  it  during  the  \^all  surrounding  the  garrison  was 

late  'eruption,  and  near  the  mouth  beat  down.     But  the  scei^ie  preseiEi^ 

of  which  a  vast  lake  of  four  acres  ed  to  us  on  visiting  the  shore  who 

extent  had,  been  formed,   suddenly  shall  attempt  to  describe?  The  le* 

overflowed,  in  consequence  of  the  vel  almost  entirely  destroy ed*«^he 

heavy  fall  of  rain,  when  the  4ood  beach  covered  with  fragmenis  of 

borst  through  the  barriers  oJF  volca*  60  vessels,  merchandize,  trunks,  &c« 

ntc  combustibles    with  irresi$t]ble  and  here  and  there  the  eye  falling 

£ury ;  such  was  its  destructive  im-  upon  a  mangled  corpse.    Ail  the 

petuo&ity,  that  it  completely  tnun*  shipping  below  town  high  and  dry 

daied  the  adkceat  valley,  and  be*  in  the  woods.    All  the  river- craftt 

(i  '^)  bargeij 
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bar^Sy  market-boatSy  5cc.  were  en-  thortty.    They  failed  in  their  pro-^ 

tireiy  broken  to  pieces.  '  As  far  as  ject»  and  upwards  of  200  of  die 

we  have  heard  from  the  country,  cons|)irators  (comprising  the  first 

the  ravages  have  been  terrible — the  class  of  merchants)  were  made  pri- 

planters*   dwellings^  sugar-houses,  soners>  of  whom  25  were  €hot« 

&c.  demolished  }  and  we  have reii-  balloon. 

son  to  fear  that  nearly  the  whole  4.     Mr.  Sadler  ascended  in  his 

crop  of  sugar  \vill  be  lost.    Oiv  the  balloon  from  Belvedere-hoase,  near 

day  previous  to  the  hurricane  it  was  Dublin,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  after* 

discovered  that  an  insurrection  a*  noon,  with  the  wind  at  south-west^ 

znong  the  negroes  was  intended/'  and  in  25  mmutes  had  sight  of  the 

A  countet-revolution  has  taken  mountains  in  Wales  ^  he  continued 

place  in  Venezuela,  South  America^  in  the   same    direction   till  three. 

The  city  of  Caraccas  capitulated  o'clock ;  when  being  nearly  over 

to  the  royalist  army,  under  general  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  wind  blowing 

Monteverde,  on  the  28th  July,  and  fresh,  he  found  himsdf  fast  ap- 

La  Guira  surrendered  at  discretion  proaching  the  Welsh  coast  y  and  at 

on  the  31st.     The  well-known  Mi-  four  o'clock  he  had  a  distinct  view 

randa  attempted  to  escape  from  La  of  the  Skerry  light-house,  and  tho 

Guira  on  board  an  English  schoon-  prospect  of  consummating  his  ar- 

er  for  Cura^oa,  but  the  captain  de-  dent  hopes  of  a  speedy  arrival  in 

livered  him  up.    This  counter-re»  Liverpcx)!.    The  wind  shifting,  he 

volution,  according  to  the  Americafl  was  unfortimately  driven  back;  and 

"papers^  was  owing  tq  the  influence  night  coming  on,  and  perceiving  five 

ef  the  ecclesiastics,  who  impressed  vessels,  he  precipitated  himself  into 

upon  the  minds  of  the  weak  and  the  sea.    Notwidistanding  his  peril* 

iuperstitions  inhabitants,  that  the  ous  situation,  the  fear  of  gettine^en- 

late  earthquake  was  a  visitation  tangled  deterred  the  jnen  of  the 

from  heaven,   in  consequence  of  nearest  vessel  from  coming  to  him, 

their  defection  from  Ferdinand  VIL  until  he  begged  they  wouldrun  their 

'    Buenos  Ayres  gazettes  have^been  bowsprit  tarough  the  balloon, which 

received  to  tne  ISth  of  Aueust,  and  wasdragginghiscarrapidly  through 

{nivafe  letters-  to  the  20th  of  the  the  water.    The  men  having  done 

same  months  This  unhappy  colony  as  li^  desired,  the  ^as  of  the  balloon 

k  stilk  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  escaped  ;  and  having  thrown  oTit  a 

anarchy,  confusion,  and  bloodshed,  line  which   he  wound  round  his 

From  about  the  Sd  of  July  to  the  arm,  he  was  taken  on  board  quite 

beginning  of  August,  the  city  of  exhausted.    In  this  situation  he  was 

Suenos  Ayres  was  in  a  state  ot  the  conveyed  to  Liverpool,  after  being 

utmost  commotion,     The  cause  of  provided  with  clothes,  and  returned  ' 

-this  is  said  to  have  been  the  dissa*  to  Dublin  by  the  way  of  Holyhead* 

tisfisiction  which  the  European  Spsi-  »readtul   acciuents. 

niard^' had  conceived,  on  account  Fourteen  men,  belq^iging  to  Con- 

'of  the  abject   condition  -  in  which  way,  went  out  in  a  s^ntli  .boat  to 

they  were  held    by  the  junta  of  finish  the  loading  :pf  a  flat  lying 

•Baenos  Ayres.    Hence  they  are  near  Ormshead^  bottM  with  pave* 

said  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  ment<«9ags  for  Liverpook     They 

oyertumuig  the  existing    govern-  left  the'vessel  aboi;^  ten  at  night, 

xnent,  with  the  view  of  taking  into  Theii:  cri^  were  heard  as  if  in  great 

th«r  own  bands  the  supreme  au*  danger,  but  no  assistance  co\£i  be . 

rendered 
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Tendered  to  them.    One  loud  yell  with  the  troops  'under  my   com-' 

was  heard,  after  which  there  was  mand   till  the  16th,    when  I  was 

\iniversai  silence.     Next  morning  joined  at  Pampliega  by.  three  d'u. 

the  boat  was  found  full  of  water,  visions  of  infantry,    and  a   small 

and  drifted  up  the  Tiver,    Ten  of  body  of  cavalry,   of  the  army  of 

the  men  'hiive  left  lacge  families.  Gallicia  ;    hi^  excellency  the.  cap-^ 

Eleven '  widows  were  made,   and  tain- general  Castano^  iaving   ar- 

thirty-five  children  left  fatherless,  rived  athead*quarters  on  the  14th. 

None  of  the  bodies  have  been  found.  The  enemy  had  on  the  16th  taken - 

Three  families,  consisting  of  Mrs.  a  strong  position  on    the.  heights 

Shute,  wife  of  R.  Shute,  esq.  of  behind  Celada  de  Camino,  and  ar« 

Sydenham,  Kent,  and  sister  to  Mrs.  rangements   were  made  to*  attack 

'  Xiangley,    of  Water-house,    near  them  on  the  mornmg  of  the  1 7th ; 

Bath ;  her  daughters,  Mary,  Mar«  but  the  enemy  •  retired  in  the  itight, 

firet,    £Kza,    and    Anne;     Miss  and  they  were  driven  on  the  17th' 
isher,  also  sister  to  Mrs.  Langley;  to   the  heights   close   to   Burgos.* 
Mr.   Mrs.   and   Mfss   Rothery,  of  They  retired  through  the  town  in 
Bath }  accompanied  by  a  man-ser-  the   night,   leaving   behind   them 
▼^nt,  arrived  at  Chepsto^  in  two  some   clothing   and  o^her  stores, 
chaises,  and   after  proceeding   to  and   a  large    quantity   of  wheat 
view  Tintem-abbey  on  the  Wye,  and  barley;    and  they  have  since 
returned  with  the  tide  in  a  pleasure  continued  their  retreat  to  Briviesca, 
boat.    They  were  already  within  where,  it  is  reported,  they  have  been 
S4ght  of  Chepstow,   and  were  pre-  joined   by  7000  conscripts.'    It  is. 
paring  to  land  before  tlie  bridge  likewise   reported  that  the  prince 
about  eight  in  the  evening,  when^  ofEsling  has  been  ordered  by  the* 
on  coming  through  the  centre  arch,  local   government    of    France    to 
"where  a  brig  was  moored  slcross,  come  and  take   the   command  of 
therope  taking  the  bottom  of  the  the  army.    The  castle  of  Burgos* 
boat  upset  it.     Every  exertion  was  commands  the  passages  of  the  river- 
made   to  render  assistance  ;    but  Arlanzon  in   the   neighbourhood, 
out  of  ten  persons  seven  perished,  and  fe}ie  roads  communicating  with, 
including  the  footman.     The  sur-  them,  so  completely,  that  we  could- 
vivors  are  Misses  A.  and  E.  Shute,  not  pa^s  the  river  till  the  .19th, 
Mr.  Rothery,  and    two  boatmen,  when  we  effected  that  operation  in 
^  Mr.  Rothery  made  three  attempts  two  columns,  the  5th,  division  and 
so  save  his  wife ;   and   succeeded  brig.-gen.Bmdford'sbrigade  above. 


glitig  friends  clinging  to  him.  The  Anson's  cavaliy, 

pilot  who  so  reprchensibly  moored  Burgos  is  situated  *ln  that  division 

the  vesi^l  across  is  J.  Halford,  of  of  Spain  allotted  to  the  army  of  the: 

Bristol;  and  a  fine  of    100/.   has  north;  and  .general  CafF^relli, who 

been  levied  on  hFm  by  the  magi-  had  been  here  on  the  1 7th,    had* 

strates.  placed  in  the  castle  a  garrison  of 

Dotytiing- street^  Oct.  6.  Extract  of  a  the  troops  of  that  army,  consisting, 

dispatch  from  general  the-  mar^  as  is  reported,  of  2500  men.  The 

q.uis  of  Wellington,  k.  b. '  enemy  had  taken  considerable  pains 

Fiiiadg  Toroj  near  BargpSf  Sfp.2l,  to  fortify  the   castle   of  Burgos, 

I  continued  to  follow  the  enemy  and  had  occfipied  with  si  homwork 

.       .  (13)  the 
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die  hill  of  St.  Mrchael's,  which  which  are  beftcalcnlnted to  forward 

.has  a  considerable  command  over  our,  future  operations.    The  whole 

some  of  the  works  of  the  ca&tle,  at  of  the  army  have  crossed  the  Arlan* 

the  di6;ance  of  300  yards.    They  zon,  with  the  exception  of  the  6th 

had  likewise  occupied  other  parts  division,  and  one  division  x>f  Sp9* 

of  that  bill  mth  fleches'and  other  nish  infantry. 

>Krorks  for  the  protection  of  their  I  have  accounts  from  sir  ilowland 

ptcquets  and  out-posts.— *As  soon  Hill  of  the  14th  s  he 'was'^then  at 

as  the  1st  division  crossed  the  Arlan-  TruxiUoyand  had  received  my  or* 

zon  on  the  19th,  the  enemy's  out-  ders,  and  was  to  be  at  Oropesa  on 

posts  were  driven  in  by  the  light  the  18th.-«4  have  not  heard  that 

infantry  battalion  of  coL  Sterling's  marshal  Soult  has  yet  left  Granadai 

brigade,  under  the  command  of  the  he  was  still  there  on  the  8  th.    Gsn. 

honourable  major  Cocks,  supported  Balla^teros  had  followed  the  'ene^ 

by    brigadier-general  Pack's    bri*  my's  movements  from  the  Guada- 

gade  ;  and  tlie  enemy's  outworks  lete,  and  had  been  Tery  successful  ; 

on  the  hill  of  St.  Michael's,  with  he  wa&  at  Loxa  on  the  6th.    The 

the  exception   of  the  horn- work,  enemy  liad  abandoned  Andnjar  and 

were  occupied  by  our  troops,  which  Jaen.«-«The  last  accounts  I  ha^ 

were  posted  close  to  the  horn  work,  from  Alicant  are  of  the  lOch  instain^ 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  the  same  Joseph  Bonaparte's  army  and  that 

trcTops,  with  the  addition  of  the  42d  of  Suchet  were  still  in  Valencia.     I 

regiment,  attacked  and  carried  by  have  no  late  accounts  from  Cadiz. 

assault  the  horn  work  which  the  ene.  [Here  follows  a  return  of  killed, 

my  had  occupied  in  strength.     In  wounded,  4nd  misdng.«*»Total  loss; 

thi^  operation  brigadier-gen,  Pack,  Killec) ;  1  major,  3  lieutenants,  1 

lieutenant-colonel '  Hiil  of  the    1  st  ensign,  1  staff,  5  serieants,  6o  rank 

Portuguese  regiment,  col,  Campbell  and  file.-r-Woundcd ;  5  captains,  ? 

of  the  16th,  major  Williams  of  the  lieutenants,  3en»gns,  21  seijeants» 

4th  ca^adores,   major  Dick  of  the  and  297  rank  ana  file^^r-Missing  ; 

42d  regiment,  and  the  honourable  16  rank  and  file* 

m^jor  Cocks  of  the  79th  re^ment,  '        .              /%     ^   ^        Ir^ 

commanding  the  light  infantry  bat-  Downwg.strect,  Oct.  6,  C^pt,  Coorc. 

taKon,   distinguished    themseUes  ;  aide-de-camp  to  sir  G.  Pretro^t. 

the  latter,  in  particular,  led  the  at-  arrived  this  mornmg  with   dis, 

tack  of  the  enemy's  posts  in  the  patches,  of  which  the  following 

xnoming,  and  entered  the  homwork  **  ^"  extract,  and  a  copy, 

by  its  gorge  at  night.     We  took  [General   Prevost's  dispatch  is 

three  pieces  of  cannon  and  one  cap-  dated  Montreal,  August  I69  an4 

tain,  and  62  prisoners ;  but  i  am  giyes  a  summary  of  the  invasion 

sorry  to  add  tha!  our  own  loss  was  of  Upper  Canada  by  the  United 

severe,  as  appears  by  the  inclosed  Stares*  troops,  imder  general  HuU« 

return.    It  was  impossible  to  ascer-  >^fter  the    latter    had    been   de* 

tain  the  exact   state  of  the  works  feated  three  times  in  his  attempt 

of  the  castle  of  Burgos,  till  we  had  to  cross  the  Canard,  and  form  the 

obtained  possession  of  the  hill  of  St.  siege  of  Amherstbiirg  fFort  Mai* 

Michael's.    Since  the  1 9th  we  have  den),  by  colonel  Sl  Geprge,    its 

been  employed  in  establishing  our*  commandant,  his  supplies  from  the 

selves  on  the  hill  of  St.  Michael's*  opposite  side  of  the  DetrcHt  were 

and  in  constructing  those  works  cutoff^  his disps^ches  intercqpted^ 

and 
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and  both  flanks  menaced  by  parties  conjunction  with  the  garriiion  of 

of  Indians  of  the  Wyandot  tribe,  Amherstburg  offensively ;  but  cap- 

under  taptain  Chambers.     The  si-  tainChambers,whomI  had  appoint- 

taation  of  the  Americans,  the  losses  ed  to  direct  this  detachment,  ezpe- 

they  had  sustained,  and  the  harass-  rienced  di£^culties  that  frustrated 

«ng  mode  of  warfare   the  Indiails  my  intentions.     The  intelligence 

had  adopted,  induced  a  spirit  of  de-  received  from  that  quarter  admit* 

•pondency  throughout  their  army,  ting  of  no  delay,  colonel  Proctor 

frhich  was  increased  by  the  convic-  was   directed  to  assume  the  com- 

^n  that  without  great  reinforce-  tnand,  and  his  force  was  soon,  after 

raents,  And  abactenng  tqiin,  no  at-  increased  with  60  rank  and  file  of 

tempt  could  be  made  upon  Fort  the  41st  regiment.     In  the  mean 

Maiden  or  Amherstburg.     At  this  time,  the  most  strenuous  measures 

period,  when  the  enerciy  were  begin-  were  adopted  to  counteract  the  ma* 

fiipgto  entrench  themselves, general  diinations  of  the  eviUdisposed,  and 

Brock,  whose  conduct  and  services  I  soon  experienced  the  gratification 

are  praised  in  the  highest  terms  by  of  receiving  voluntary  offers  of  ser- 

general  Prevost,  entered  Amherst-  vice  from  that  portion  of  the  embo^ 

burg  with  a  reinforcement,  and  took  died  militia  the  most  easily  collected, 

those  meastires  which  finally  led  to  In  the  attainment  of  this  important 

the  surrender  of  Fort  Detroit,  and  point,  gentlemen  of  the  first  charac* 

the  whole  of  general  Hull's  army,  ter  and  influence  showed  an  exam* 

amounting  to  2500  men,  as  prisoners  pie  highly  creditable  to  them ;  and 

of  war,  and  SS  pieces  of  ordnance,  I  cannot  oo  this  occasion  avoid  men^ 

,  ^  without  the  sacrifice  of  a  drop  of  tioning  the  essential  assistance  I  de^ 

British    blood.*'     General   Brock  rived  from  J.  McDonnell,  esq.  his 

says  that  his  good  fortune  wil)  asto-  majesty's .  attorney -general,   who» 

vish!  And  well  it  may,  y^hesji  it  is  from  the  beginning  of  the  wa^ihas 

considered  that  his  force,  to  which  honoured  me  witn  his  services  as 

the  American  general  surrendered,  my  provincial  aide-de-camp.     A 

consisted  of  only  7OO  men,  including  sufficiency  of  boats  being  collected 

fnilitia,  and  about  600  Indians.]  at'Long  Point  for  the  conveyance 

--     .^             r%      .     ^      ,>•  of  300  men,  the  embarkation  took 

•     fffa^i  Qvarfer:,  DeimU  4»g'  17-  place  on  the  8th  instant,  and  in  five 

I  have  had  the  honour  of  inform-  days  arrived  in  safety  at  Amherst- 

tng  yo^r  excellency,  that  the  enemy  burg.     I  found  tKat  the  judicious 

emcted  his  passage  across  the  De*  arrangement  which  had  been  adopt- 

troit  river  on  the  1 2th  ult.  ^^ithout  ed  immediately  up^  the  an'ival  of 

opposition,  and  that  after  establish- .  colonel  Proctor,  haa  compelled  the 

jng  himself  at  Sandwich,  he  had  ra*  enemy  to  retreat^  and  taxe  shelter 

Iraged  the  country  as  far  as  the  Mo-  under  the  guris  of  his  fort :    that 

ravia  town.     Some  skirmishes  oc*  ofiicer  commenced   operations  by 

curred  between  the  troops  under  sending  strong  ctetachments  across^ 

lieutenant-colonel  St.  George  and  the  river,  with  a  view  of  cutting  off 

the  enemy,  upon  the  river  Canard*  the  enemy's  communication  with 

which  uniformly  termmated  in  his  his  reserve.     This  produced  two 

being  repulsed  with  loss.     I  judged  smart  skirmishes  4>n  the  5th  and  the 

it  proper  ta  detach  a  force  down  the  9th  instant,   in  both  of  which  the 

river  Thames,  capable  of  actmg  in  enemy's  loss  was  very  considerable, 

(14)        .    whilst 


wh;kt  ours  amonnted  to  three  killed  trusted   to  captain  Hall  and  the 
and  13  wounded;  amongst  tbelat-  marine  department^  and  I  cannot 
ter  I  have  particularly   to .  reg;ret  withhold  mj  entire  approbation  of 
captain  M'uir  and  lieut.  Sutherland^  their  conduct  on  this  occasion.     1 
of  the  4 1st  regiment,  the  former  an  crossed  the  river»  with  an  intention 
oiHcer  of  great  experience,  and  both  of  waiting  in  a  strong  position  die 
ardent  in  nis  majesty's  service.  Bat-  effect  of  our  force  upon  the  enemy  V 
teries  had  likewise  been  commenced  .  camp,  and  in  the  hope  of  compeV 
opposite  Fort  Detroit  for  one  18  ling  him  to  meet  us  in  the  fields 
pounder,  two  Impounders,  and  two  but    receiving    information    upon 
five-and-a-half-inch  mortars,  all  of  landing,  that  colonel  M' Arthur,  an 
which  opened  on  the  evening  of  the  officer  of  high  reputation,  had  left 
15tli  ^having  previously  sumnxoned  the  garrison  t"hrce  days  before  with 
brigadier-general  Hull  to  surren-  a  detachment  of  500   men,    and 
der);  and  although  opposed  by  a  hearing  soon  afterwards  that  his 
well-directed   iire  from  seveh   24  cavalry  bad  been  seen  thzft  morning 
pounders, .  such  was  llieir  construe-  three  miles  in  our  rear,  I  decided 
tion,  under  the  able  directions  of  on  an  immediate  attack.     Accord- 
captain  Dixon  of  the  royal   cngi-  ingly,  the  troops  advanced  to  with« 
neers,  that  no  injury  was  sustained  in  one  mile  of  the  fort;  and  having' 
from  its  effect.     The  force  at  my  ascertained  that  the  enemy  had  ta- 
disposal  being  collected  in  the  course  ken  little  or  no  precaution  towards 
of  the  15tli,  in  the  neighbourhood  pf  the  land  side,  I  resolved  on  an  as- 
Sandwich,   tlie  embarkation   took  sault,  whilst  the  Indians  penetrate.4 
place  a  little  after  day-light  on  the  his  camp.   Brigadier-general  Hull, 
following  morning,  and  by  the  able  however,  prevented  this  movement, 
arrangements  of  lieutenant  Dewar,  by  proposing  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
of  the  quarter-raaster  general's  de-  tics,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
partmcnt,  the 'whole  was  in  a  short  terms  ofcapitulatioi).     Lieutenant* 
time  landed,  without  the  smallest  colonel  John  M'DonneU  and  capt. 
confusion,  at  Spring  Well,  a  good  Plegg  were   accordingly  deputed 
position  three  miles  west  of  Detroit,  by  me  on  this  mission,  and-  return* 
lli^  Indians,  who  had  in  the  mean  ed  within  an  hour  with  the  condi- 
time«fi(pcted  their*  landing  two  miles  tions  which  I  have  the  hpnour  here- 
below,  moved  forward,  and  occu-  witli  to  transmit.     Certain  consi- 
pied  the  woods  about  a  mile  a^d  a  derations  afterwards  induced  me  t^ 
Iialf  on  our  left.    .The  force  wnich  agree  to  the  two  supplementary  ar- 
I  instantly  directed  to  jparch  against  ticles.-^The  force  thus  surrendered 
the  enemy  Miisistea  of  SO  royal  to  his  n)ajesty's    arms  cannot  b^ 
anillery,  250'of  the  41st  regimen^,  estimated  at  less  than  2500  men. 
50  royal  Newfoundland  regiment.  In  this  estimate  colonel  M'Arthur's 
400  piilitia,  ^nd  about  600  Indi-  detachment  is  included,  as  be  sur- 
ansj  to  which  were  attached  three  rendered,  agreeably  to  the  (erms  of. 
6  pounders  and  two  3  pounders,  capitulation,  in  the  course  of  the 
The  services  of  lieutenant  Trough*,  "evening,  with  the  exception  of  200 
ton,  commanding  the  royal  artil-  men,  whom  iie  left  escorting  a  var 
)ery,  an  active  and  intelligent  offir  luable  convoy  at  !tome  distance  in 
cer,  being  required  in  the  field,  the  his  rear;  biit  there  canbeno^oubc 
direction  of  the  batteries  was  in*  the  officer  commandine  will  cousin 
■  .       d^ 
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fler  himself  equally  bound  by  the  satisfaction  by  lieut.-col.  Nicholfa^ 

capitulation.    The  enemy's  aggre-  quarter-master-general  of  the  mtli* 

jgate "force  was  divided  into  tvvo  tia. — Captain  Gleg?,  my  s^ide-de* 

troops  of  cavalry ;  one  company  of  camp*  will  have  the  nonour  of  deli- 

artillery,  regulars  ;  the  4th  United  vering  this  dispatch  to  your  excd« 

States  regiment;   detachments  of  lency  :  he  is  charged  with,  the  co- 

the  first  and  third  United  Stales  re-  lours  taken  at  the  capture  of  Fort 

giments,    volunteers;    three  regi-  Detroit,  and  those  of  the  4th  United 

ments  of  the  Ohio  militia ;  one  re-  States  regiment*    Capt.  Gleo^g  is 

giment  of  the  Michigan  territory  ;  capable  ot  giving  your  excellencf 

';^3piece5  of  brass  and  iron  ordnance  'every  infonpiation   respecting  the 

have  already  been  secured.    When  state  of  this  province,  and  I  shall 

this  contest  commenced,  many  of  esteem  nSiyself  highhr  indebted  to 

tlie  Indian  nations  were  engaged  in  your  exceilehcy  to  Snord  hi^n  that 

active   warfare    with   the   United  protection  to  which  liis  merit  and 

States,  notwithstanding  the  constant  length  of  service  give  him.a  power- 

endeavours  of  this  government  to  ful  claim, 

dissuade  them  from  it.    Some  of  Isaac  Brock,  major-geh.- 

the  principal  chiefs  happened  to  be  [By  the  articles  of  capitumioci» 

at  Amherstburg,  trying  to  procure  the  American  army  surrender  pri- 

a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  soners  of  Ivar,  and  the  territory  of 
.  which  for   years  h^A  been  with->  Michigan  is  ceded  to  his  Britannic 

iield,  agreeably  to  the  instructions  majesty,  without  any  other  condi- 

«f  sir  J.  Craig,  and  shice  repeated  tion  than  the  protection  of  private 

•by  your  excellency.     From  that  property.    .  Public  property  to  be 

moment  they  took  a  most  active  given  up.  The  Michigan  and  Ohio 

part,  and  appeared    foremost  on  militias,^  who  have  not  joined  the 

•every  occasion  :  thev  were  led  yes-  army,  to  be  permitted  to  retura 

^erday  by  colonel  Elliott  and  capt.  home^  but  not  to  serve  during  the 

M'Kee,  and  nothing  could  excee4  war.     A  ship  called  the  Adams 

iheir  order  and  steadiness.    A  few  was  taken  on  the  lake.] 

prisonerswere  taken  by  them  during  -                 switzerxand. 

the  advance,  whom  they  treated  ^       *           i      i_        *         s 

With  every,  humanity ;   and  it  af-  ^7-    An*  avalanche   occurred  m 

fords  me  much  pleasure  in  assuring  ^\%^^  Sept.  in  the  neighbourhood 

your  excellency,  that  such  was  their  of  ViUeneuve,  Switzerland.  A  part 

forbearance,  and  attention  to  what  of  the  eastern  clTam  of  theFourches, 

was-reomred  of  diem,  that  die  enc  ^^^^^  «^^  ^^P^  ^^PP«^  ^JJ^  ^^^^^ 

'  my  sustained  no  other  loss  in  men  *at  ran  at  its  base,  suddenly  fell 

^an  what  was  occasioned  by  die  ^^^  aternfic  noise.     About  diirty 

fire  of  our    batteries.     The  high  ^^f^g"  were  buried  beneath  the 

«cn$e  I  entertain  of  die  abilities  and  ™"^J  and  twelve  of  dieir  mmat^ 
judgement  of  lieut.-col.  Myers  in-  ^'^""^^^    The  noise  of  the  avalanche 

duced  me  to  appoint  him  to  the  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  *«  ^^^^^^  ^^  "^^ 

irnportant  command  at  Niagara ;  '^^^^ 

it  was  with  reluctance  I  deprived  '    Germany. 

myself  of  his  assistance,  but  had  no  9.  The  following  curious  pheno- 

other  expedient ;  his  duties  as  head  mena  were  witnessed  at  Giessen* 

pf  the  quarter-master-geperal's  de-  in  the  circle  of  th^  Upper  Rhine: 
partment  were  performed  to  my  -  -r-On  the  18th  August  after  coup 

:                .  tinued 
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dnued  sultry  weather,  a  piece  of  perceived,  with  their  right  upon 

woody  grouod,  comprising  12  £ng-  Moskwa,  and  their  left  upon  the 

lish  acres,  suddenly  sunlc  about  five  h,ei^hts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ko- 

feet;  on  the  20ch  it  fell  two  feet  logha.    A  foiliBed  height,  between 

snore ;  on  the  24th  it  sunk  another  two  woods,  which  gre^itly  stren?thr 

foot,  and  continued  giving^  way  aU  ened  the  main  position  of  the  Rus^ 

snost  imperceptibly!  mntil,  by  the  sians,  was,  after  being  reconnoitre4 

4th  September,  it  had  suhlc  1^  feet,  by  the  emperor.  Immediately  zu 

This  frightful  chasm  remained  near  tacked  and  carri^,  after 'an  obsti* 

a  week,  and  was  visiied  by  thou-  nate  contest  of  one  hour,  in  which 

sands.    On  the  1 2th  the  surface  of  the  Russians  lost  one-third  of  their 

the  land  became  marshy  ;    since  numbers,  and  their  artillefy.     Du- 

wfaich  water  was  observed  to  rise,  rin?  tiie  whc^e  of  the  next  day  (the 

and  by  the  f9th  it  had  entirely  6th  j    Bonaparte  was   engaged  in 

filled  toe  vacuity,  and  presented  a  reconnoitring  the  position  of  the 

level  sheet  of  water,  Russians,  which  he  found  backe4 

11.    Robert  Armstrong,  a  join-  by 'a  large  wood,  supported    by 

er,  residing  at  Cleveland,  got  a  man  heights  on  their  right   and  left; 

to  let  him  down  into  a  well    60  these  were  crowned  with  redoubts, 

feet  deep,  but  containing  only  two  and  fortified  with  batteries.   **  This 

feet  of  water,  to  bring  up  two  small  position,"  says  the  bnlletin,  ^  apt 

dishes  which  had  been  left   there  peared  strong  and  favourable.     It 

several  months.    He  had^  not  been  waseasy  tomanoeuvre,  and  to  oblige 

lowered  S3  feet  before  he  fell  out  the  enemy  to  evacuate  it ;  but  thsit 

of  the  bucket  into  the  well;  and  would  have  be^n  renouncing  our 

James  Ingledew   of  Martin,  and  object,  and  the  position  was  not 

Joseph  Tenison  of  the  same  pliice,i  judged  sufficiently  strong  to  render 

on  being  lowered  to  assist,  fell  in  ft  necessary   to  avoid   fighting." 

the  same  manner.    It  was  now  evi*  The  forces  on  both  sides  were  con* 

dent  that  the  cause  must  be  attri-  sidered  as  nearly  equal,  namely,  at 

buted  to  foul  air  in  the  well;  and  about  130,000  men  each*    On  the 

William  Hardwick,  a  labourer,  was  7th  Sept.  at  two  in  the  morning.  Bo- 

let  down  with  a  rope  tied  round  naparteassembled  with  his  marshals; 

bim;  but  he  had  not  eone  down  and  his  first  act  was  to  infiame  the 

more  than  12  feet  beforehe  became  ardour  of  bis  soldiers  by  publishing 

senseless,  and  fell,  but,  beine  imme-  the  following  order  of  the  day : 
diately  hauled  up,  presently  re(b-       **  Soldiers!,  behold  the  field  of 

vered.    The  three  bodies  were  at  battle  you  have  so  much  desired ! 

leng;th  got  outf   but  were  found  henceforth  victory  depends  on  you : 

dead.  it  is  necessary  to  us ;  it  will  give  us 

VBENqH  BULLETINS.  plenty,  good  quarters  for  the  win- 

We  diall  in  this  place  ^ive  a  few  ter,  and  a  soeedy  return  to  your 

extracts  from  the  most  imporunt  country.  Behave  yourselves  as  you 

French    bulletins,  respecting   the  did  at  Austerlitx,  at  Friedland,  at 

war   in    Russia,   begmnfng   with  Vitepsk,    at  Smolensk;    that  the 

the  eighteenth,  descriptive  of  the  latest  posterity  may  speak  of  your 

battle  of  Borodino.    On  the  5th  of  conduct  this  day  with  pride— that 

Septembef  the  army  put  itself  in  it  may  say  of  you,  *  He  was  at  diat 

motion  at  six  o'clock ;  and  at  two  great  battle  under  the  walls  of  Mos* 

i&  the  afteroooD  the  Russians  were  cow.* 

At 
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At  six  oMock  th^  battle  com-  retire,  and  renouncing  the  hope  of 
menced ;  a  thousand  pieces  of  can-  victory.  The  kin^  of  Naplesde- 
non,  it  is  said,  «pread  death  on^  all  ctded  their.uncertainty  by  a  chaiM 
tides;  and  at  eight  o'clock  the  pbsi-  of  cavalry,  after  which  they  di» 
tions  of  the  Russians  were  carried,  spersed  on  all  sides.  It  was  now 
thetrredoubtf  taken,  and  the  French  tteo  in  the  afternoon;  the  enemy 
intillery  crownied  tlieir  heights,  had  lost  all  hope ;  the  battle  wai 
'*  The  advantage  of  position  (con*  ended  $  the  cannonade  still  conti- 
tinnes  the  bulletin)  which  the  ene-  nued ;  the  enemy  fought  for  retreat 
my's  batteries  had  elijoyed  for  two  and  safetv,'  but  no  longer  for  vic- 
hpurs,  now  belonged  to  us.  The  tory.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  ii 
parapets  which  had  beep  occupied  enormous ;  from  12  to  1 8,000  ment 
against  us  during  the  attack,  were  and  from  8  to  9000  Russian  horses» 
now  to  our  advantage^  The  ene-  have  been  counted  on  the  field  of 
my  saw  the  battle  lost,  which  he  battle;  60  pieces  of  cannon  and 
diought  had  only  commenced.  A  5000  prisoners  have  remained  m 
partof  his  artillery  was  taken;  the  our  power.  We  have  had  2500 
rest  was  withdrawn  to  his  lines  in  killed,  and  thrice  that  number 
die  rear.  In  this  extremity  he  at-  wounded.  Our  total  loss  may  be 
tempted  to  restore  the  combat,  and'  estin^ted  at  10,000  men;  ^at  of 
to  at^ick,  with  all  his  masses,  those  the  enemy  at  from  40  to.  50,000." 
strong  positions  which  be.  was  un-  The  Nineteenth  Bulletin,  dated 
able  to  protect  Three  hundred  Moscow,  Sept.  16,  says:  ^< After  this 
pieces  of  French  cannon  placed  on  battle  of  the  A^oskwa,  the  French 
these  heights,  thundered  upon  his  army  pursued  the  enemy  upon 
masses  and  his  soldiers  died  at  the  Moscow,  by  the  three  routes.  Mo- 
foot  of  those  parapets  which  they  jaisk,  Svenigorbd,  and  Kalouga. 
Iiad  raised  with  so  much  labour,  On  thel  4tn, at  mid-day,  weentered 
and  as  a  protecting  shelter.  There  Moscow.  The  enemy  had  rai£ed,  on 
s^U  remained  to  the  enemy  his  re-  thd  Sparrow  mountain,  two  werstt 
doubts  to  the  right.  General  count '  from  the  city,  some  nedoubts,  which 
Morand  marched  thither,  and  car-  he  abandoned.— The  city  of  Mos« 
ried  them;  but  at  nine  in  the  morn-  cow  is  as  large  as  Paris;  it  is  an 
ing,  attacked  on  all  sides,  he  coviid  extremely  rich  city,  full  of  palaces 
not  maintain  himself  there.  The  of  all  the  nobles  of  the  empire, 
enemy,  encouraged  by  this  advan-  The  Russian  governor  Rostopchixi 
tage,  made  his  reserve  and  his  last  wished  to  ruin  this  fine  city,  when 
troops  advance  to  try  his  formne  he  saw  it  abandoned  by  the  Russian 
again.  The  imperial  guards  formed  army.  He  had  armed  3000  male* 
a  part  of  them.  He  attacked  our  factors  whom  he  had  taken  from 
centre,  which  formed  the  pivot  to  the  dungeons ;  he  also  summoned 
our  right.  For  a  moment  it  was  together  6000  satellites,  and  distri* 
fearedthat  he  might  carry  a  village  buted  arms  among  them  from  the 
which  was  burnt ;  the  division  Friant  arsena].-^Oar  advanced  guard,  avw 
advanced  thither ;  eighty  pieces  of  rived  b  die  centre  of  the  city,  was 
French  cannon  immediately  ariiest>  received  by  a  fire  of  musquetry« 
and  then  annihilate,  the  enemy's  which  issued  froot  the  Kivmluk 
columns,  which  stood  for  two  hours  The  king  of  Naples  ordered  a  bat* 
in  close  Order,  under  the  chain  ^ot»  tery  of  a  few  pieces  of  cannon  tobe 
not  daring  to  advance,  uasrilling  to  opened,  dispersed  tbb  rabUe,  and 

look 
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took  possession  of  the  Kpemlin.  We  with  necessaries  of  every  desciip- 
bave  found  in  the  arsenal  60^000  tton.  It  was  only  the  evening  be^ 
new  muskets,  and  1 20  pieces  of  can-  fore,  and  the  day  of  our  entrance* 
pon*  on  their  carriages.  The  roost  that  the  ^  danger  became  known, 
complete  anarchy  reigned  in  the  We  found  in  the  house  of  the  mU 
city ;  some  drunken  madmen,  ran  scrable  Rosjtopchin  some  papers* 
through  its  difierent  quarters,  and  and  a  letter  half  written ;  be  fled 
every  where  set  fire  to  them.  The  without  finishing  it. — ^Moscow,  one 
governor  Rostopchin  had  caused  all  of  the  fiQest  and  richest*  cities  in 
the  merchants  and  shopkeepers  to  the  world,  is  no  more.  On  the 
be  carried  o£F»  through  whose  instru-  14th  the  Russians  set  fire  to  the 
xnehtality  order  might  have  been  re-  exchange,  to  the  bazar,  and  the 
established.  More  than  400  French  hospital.  On  the  16th  a  violent 
and  Germans  were  arrested  by  his  wind  arose.  Three  or  fopr  hun* 
orders;  in  fine,  he  had  tak^i  the  dred  ruffians  set  fire,  to  the  city  in 
'precaution  of  carrying  off  the  fire-  500  different  places  at  the  same- 
men  with  tlie  fire-engines ;  so  tliat  moment,  by>  order  of  the  gover* 
the  most  complefte  anarchy  has  de-  nor  Rostopchin.  Five-sixths  of  the 
solated  this  great  and  fine  city,  and  houses  were  built  of  wood ;  the  fire 
the  flames  are  devouring  it.  We  spread  with  a  prodigious  rapidity; 
have  found  in  it  considerable  re-  it  was  an  ocean  9f  flame.  Churches, 
sources  of  every  kind.— 'The  empe-  of  which  there  were  1600,  above 
ror  is  lodged  in  the  Kremlin,  which  1 000  palaces,  immense  magazines, 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  city, like  a  kind  nearly  a^l  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
ofcitadel,surrounded  by  high  walls,  fiames.  The  Kremlin  has  been 
Thirty  thousand  woundea  or  sick,  preserved.  Their  loss  in  incalcu- 
Russians  are  in  the  hospitals,  aban-  lable  for  Russia,  for  her  commerce, 
doned,  'without  succour,  and  with-  and  for  her  nobility,  who  had  left 
out  nourishment." ,  all  there.  It  is  not  over-rating  its 
The  Twentieth  Bulletin  is  asTol-  value  to  state  it  at  many  milliards* 
lows: — ^<<  Moscow,  Sept.' 17.  The  About  100  of  these  incendiaries 
Russians  have  celebrated  Te  Deum  have  been  apprehended  and  shot ; 
for  the  battle  of  Polotzkl  Te  Deums  all  of  them  declared  that  they  a^ted 
have  been  sung  for  the  battles  of  under  the  orders  of  Rostopchin 
Riga,,  for  the  battle  of  Ostrowno,  and  die  director  of  die  police-r- 
and for  that  of  Sn\olen$k. '  Ac<^  Thirty  thousand  sick  and  wounded 
cording  to  the  Russian  accounts  Russians  have  been  buijit.  The 
they  were  every  where  conqilerors,  clothing,  the  magazines,  and  the 
and  they  drove  the  French  to  a  great  equipments  of  the  Russian,  army 
distance  from  the  field  of  battle,  -have  been  consumed.  *  They  have 
It  was  then  amidst  the  strains  of  the  thus  lost  every  thing ;  they  would 
Rusbian  Te  Deums^ that. the  army  remove  nothing,  because  they  al« 
arrived  at  Moscow.  .There  they  ways  thought  it  impossible  ^or 
thought  themselves  conquerors,  at  us  .  to  reach  Moscow,  and  \  be- 
least  the  populace  thought  so,  for  cause  they  were  willing  to  de- 
well- informed  persons  knew  what  c^ive  the  people.  "yVben  they  saw 
was  passing.— Moscow  is  the  entte"  all  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
p''t  of  Asia  and  of  Europe.  Its  they  conceived  the  horrible  project 
warehouses  were  immense ;. every  of  destroying  Isy  fire  this  first  qipU 
house  was  providedfor  eight  months  tal,  this  holy  city,  the  f  ^ntre  of  thf» 
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empire ;  and  ihcy  have  redaced  to  and  artHtery  horses.  The  Russian 
beggary  200,000  inhabitants.  This  army  fro\n  Volhynia  was  opposed 
is  the  crime  of  Rostopchin,  ete-  to  our  right.  Our  right  left  the 
cuted  by  felons  liberated  from  the  Minsk  line  of  operations,  and  took 
prisons.— The  resources  which  the  for  the  pivot  of  its  operations  the 
ar;ny  bad  found  are  consequently  Warsaw  Ime.  On  the  9th,  the 
much  diminished :  however,  we  emperpr  was  informed  at  Smolensk 
have  collected,  and  are  still  collect-  of  this  change  in  the  line  of  opera* 
ing,  9,  numl>er  of  necess:irtes."  tions,  and  conceived  what  the  ene- 
'  The  Twenty-tirst  Bulletin,  dated  my  would  do.  However  hard  it 
Moscow,  Sept.  20,  says : — •^  Three  appeared  to  him  to  put  himself  in 
hundred  incendiaries  have  been  ar-  movement  during  so  cruel  a  sea- 
rested  and  shot}  they  were  pro-  son,  the  new  state  of  things  de- 
vided  with  fuses  six  inches  long,  manded  it.  He  expected  to  arrive 
which  they  had  between  two  pieces  at  Min&k,  or  at  least  Upon  the  Be« 
of  wood ;  they  had  also,  squibs,  rest na,  before  the  <toemy.  On  the 
Which  they  throw  upon  the  roofs  of  ISth  he  quitted  Smolensk.  On  the 
the  houses.  The  wretch  Rostopchin  l€ith  he  slept  at  Khisnoi.  The  cold 
had  these  prepared,  on  the  pretence  which  began  on  the  Jxh  suddenly 
that  hewished  to  send  a  balloon  full  increased,  and  on  the  14th,  15th, 
of  combustible  matter  amidst  the  and  16th,  the  thermometer  was  16 
French ^rmy.  .He  thus  got  tc^-  and  18  degrees  below  the  freezing 
ther  the  squibs  and  other  materials  point.  T%e  roads  were  covered 
iiecessary  tor  the  execution  of  hi^  with  ice ;  the  cavalry,  artillery* 
project.  The  fires  subsided  on  the  and  baggage  hopses  perished  every 
19tn  and  20th  ;  three  quarters  of  night,  not  only  by  hundreds  but  by 
the  city  are  burned ;  among  other  thousands,  particularly  the  German 
palaces,  that  beautiful  one  of  Ca-  and  French  hprses.  In  a  few  days 
tharine,  which  had  been  newly  fur-  more  than  30,000  horses  perished  ; 
nished ;  not  above  a  quarter  of  the  our  cavalry  were  on  footj  our  ar- 
houses  remain.  While  Rostopchin  tillery  and  our  baggage  were  with- 
was  taking  away  the  fire-engines  of  ovt  conveyance.  It  was  necessary 
the  city,  he  left  behind  htm  60,000  to  abandon  and  destroy  a  good 
muskets,  150  pieces  of  cannon,  more  part  of  our  cannon,  ammunttion» 
than  100,000  balls  and  shells,  and  provisions.  This  army  so  fine 
IfSOOfiOO  cartridges,  400,000  lbs,,  on  the  6th  was  very  different  on 
of  gunpowder,  400,000  lbs.  of  salt-  the  14th,  almost  without  cavalry, 
petre  and  sulphur."  without  artillery,  without  trans- 
TheTwenty-ninth  Bulletin,  dated  ports.  Without  cavalry,  we  could 
Molodetschno,  Dec.  3,  says  :^-'*  To  not  reconnoitre  a  quarter  of  a  league 
the  6th  of  November  the  weather  distance;  without  artillery  we  could 
was  fine,  and  the  movements  of  the  not  risk  a  battle,  and  firmly  await 
army  executed  with  the  greatest  it :  it  was  requisite  to  march  in  or- 
ffuccess.  The  cold  weather  began  der  not  to  be  constrained  to  a  bat- 
on the  7th ;  frpm  that  moment  we  tie,  which  the  want  of  ammunition 
every  night  lost  several  hundred  prevented  ^ds  from  desiring ;  it  was 
horses,, that  died  inconsequence  of  .  requisite  to  occupy  a  certain  space 
bivbnching.  Arrived  at  Smolensk,  not  to 'be  turhed,  and  that  too 
we  had  already  lost  many  cavalry  witliout  cavalry,  which  led   and 
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connecfed  the  columns.  This  dif-  and  the  Russian  araij  being  £t« 
ficultjy  joined  to  a  cold  which  sud-  t^gued,  and  having  lost  a  great 
denlj  came  on,  rendered  our  situ-  number  of  men,  ceased  from  its 
ation  miserable.  Those  men  whom    attempts. 

nature  had  not  sufficiently  formed        ^  The  army  of  Volhynia  bad  in* 
to  be  above  all  the  chances  of  fate    clined  on  the  16th  upon  Minsk# 
and  fortune,  appeared  shook,  lost    and  niarched  upon  Bofisow.    Gen. 
their  gaiety,  their  good  humour,    Donfbrowski  diefended  the  bridge* 
and  dreamed  but  of  misfortunes  >  head  of  fiorisow  with  3000  men. 
and  catastrophes ;  those  whom  she    On  the  2Sd  he  was  forced,    and 
has  created  superior  to  every  thing,    obliged  to  evacuate  this  posittOB. 
preserved,  their  gaiety  and  dieir  or<*    The  enemy  then  passed  the  Beve* 
dinary  manners,   and    saw   fresh    sina,    marching  upon  Boar ;  the 
glory  in  the  di£ferent  difficulties  to    division  LamTCrt  formed  the  ad-t 
be  surmounted.    The  enemy  who    vanced  guard^^-The  second  corps, 
saw  upon  the  roads  traces  of  that    contmanded  by  the  duke  of  Re^ 
frightful  calamity  which  had  over-   gio,  which  was  at  Tiithercin,.'had 
taken  the  French  army,  endeavour**   received  orders  to  march  upon  B<v 
ed  to  take  advantage  of  iL    He    risow,  to  secure  to  the  army- the 
surrounded  all  the  columns  with    passage  of  the  Beresina.    On  tiie 
his  Cossacks,  who  carried  off,  like    Sidi  the  duke  of  Regeio  met  the 
the  Arabs  in  the  deserts,  the  trains    division  Lambert  four  k^guesfioni 
and    carnages    which    separated.    Borisow,  attacked  and  defeated  tt^ 
This  contemptible  cavalry,  which    took  2,000  prisoners,  six  pieca»  of 
only  makes  a  noise,  and  is  not  capa-   cannon,  500  bagea^e-waggons  of 
ble  of  penetrating  through  a  com-   the  army  of  Volhynia,  and 'over* 
pany  of  voltigears,  rendered  them-   threw  the  enemy.    On  the  tuAt 
selws  formidable  by  favour  of  cir-   bank  of  the  Beresina,  general  fir« 
cumstances.    Nevertheless  the  ene«    keim  with  the  4th  cuirassiers  disttn* 
my  had  ta  repent  of  all  the  serious,  guished  hiniself  by  a  fine  duage« 
attempts  which  he  wished  to  under-   The  enemy  could  only  secure  nis 
take;  they  were  overthrown  by  the'  safety  by  Sniming  the  bridge,  which 
viceroy,  before  whom  they  were    is  more  than  300  toises  in  lengtlu 
placed,  and  lost  many  men.    The    Nevertheless  the  enemy  occupied 
duke  of  Elchingen  with  3000  £hen    all  the  passages  of  the  Bc^nataf 
had  blown  up  the  ramparts  of  Smo-    this  river  is  4<)  toises  wide,  it  had 
lensk.     He  was  surrounded,  and    much  Hpating  ice  on  it,  but  ks 
found  himself  in  a  critical  position,    banks  are  covered  with    marshfa 
but  he  extricated  himself  from  it    300  tpises  long,  which  present  greet 
with  that  intrepidity  for  which  he    obstacles  in  clearing  it.    The  ene* 
is  distinguished.  After  having  kept    my'^s  general  had  placed  his  foor 
the  enemy  at  a  distance  from  him    divisions  at  the  different  debouchea 
during  the  whole  day  of  the  18th,    where  he   presumed   the  French 
and  constantly   repulsed  him,  at    army  would  attempt  to  pass.    On 
night  he  made  a  movennent  on  the    the  ^6th  at  break  of  day  the  empe» 
right,  passed  the  Borysth^nes,  and    ror,  after  having  deceived  theene* 
deceived  afll  the  calculations  of  the    my  by  different  movements  nuade 
enemy*     On  the  I9th  the  army    during  the  day  of  the  25th,  mardw 
fassed  the  Borysthenes  at  Orza  \   ed  upon  the  village  of  Studzianca* 
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and  caused,  in  spite  of  an  enemy's 
division  and  in  its  presence,  two 
bridges  to  be  thrown  over  the  river. 
The  duke  of  Rcggio  passed,  at- 
tacked the  enemy,  and  led  him 
fighting  two  hours ;  the  enemy  re- 
tired upon  the  tto-du-pont  of  Bo- 
lisQW.  General  Legrand,  an  offi- 
cer of  the  first-rate  merit,  was  badly 
but  not  danKcronsly  .wounded. — 
During  the  v%ole  days  of  the  26th 
and  27th  the  army  passed.  The 
duke  of  BelluQo,  commanding  tlie 
9th  corps,  had  received  orders  to 
follow  the  morvement  of  the  duke 
of  Reggio,  to  form  the  rear-guard, 
and  keep  in  check  the  Russian  army 
from  toe  Dwina  which  followed 
him.'  Partaunaux's  division  formed 
the  rear-guard  of  this  corps.  On 
the  27th  at  noon  the  duke  of  Bel- 
lono  arrived  with  two  divisions  at 
the  bridge  of  Studzianca.  Par* 
taunaux's  division  set  out  at  night 
from  Borisow.  A  brieade  of  this 
divison,  which  formed  the  rear- 
g^iiard,  and  which  was  charged 
with  burning  the  bridges^  marched 
at  seven  in  &e  evennig ;  it  arrived 
between  ten  and  eleven  o^clock; 
It  songht  it*  first  brigade  and  its 

feneral,  who  had  departed  two 
ours  before,  and  which  it  had  not 
met  with  in  its  route*  Its  researches 
were  in  vain ;  some  uneasiness  was 
th^  conceived.  All  we  have  since 
been  able  to  learn  b,  that  this  first 
brigade  set  out  at  five  o'clock, 
missed  its  way  at  six,  went  to  the 
right  in  place  of  the  left,  and 
aiaiched  two  or  three  leagues  in 
this  direction;  thar  during  the 
night,  and  beoambed  with  cold, 
k  rallied  at  seejng  the  enemy's 
fires,  which  it  mistook  for  those  of 
Ae  French  army.  Thus  surround- 
ed it  was  taken.  This  cruel  mis- 
take must  have  cost  us-a  loss  of 
JKXW  iafaotryv  300  caralry^  and 


three  pieces  of  artillexy.     Reports 
state  that  the  general  of  divisioa 
Wris  not  with  his  column,  and  had 
m-.u-ched  alone.   All  the  army  bar* 
ing  passed,  on  the  morning  of  dfe 
28th  the  duke  of  Belluno  guarded 
the  tSte-du«'pont  upon  the  Im  bank  | 
the  duke  of  Reggio,  and  behind 
hixp  all  the  army,  was  upon  ibm 
ri^ht  bank.     Borisow  having  been 
evacuated,  the  armies  of  the  &wina 
and  Volhynia  communicated ;  they 
planned  an  attack  on  the  28th  at 
break  of  day.     The  duke  of  Rej^' 
gio  caused  the  emperor  to  be  in* 
formed  that  he  was  attacked.  Half 
an  hour  afterwards  the  ^luke  of 
Belluno  was  soon  on  the  left  bank; 
the  duke  of  Belluno  immediately 
followed  the  duke  of  Reggio>  the 
duke  of  Treviso,  and  the  auke  of 
Elchingen.      The   battle  became 
warm.      The  enemy    wishing  to 
turn  our  right,  general  Oonmere^ 
commanding  the  fifth  division  of 
cuirassiers  which  made  partof  thj9 
second  corps  that  remained  on  the 
pwina,  ordei'ed  a  charge  of  cavalry 
by  the  4th  and  5th  regiments  of 
cuirassiers,  at  the  moment  when  the 
legion  of  the  Vistula  was  engaged 
in  die  woods,  to  vpierce  the  centxe 
of  the  enemy,  who  was  defeated 
and  put  to  the  rout.  With  the  ene» 
ray's  cavalry,  which  came  to  the 
assistance  of  its  in&ntry,  6000  pri- 
soners, two  standards,  and  six  pieces 
of  cannon  fell  into  our  hands.    Oa 
his  side  the  duke  of  Belluno  vigo* 
rously  charged  the  ei;iemy,  defeated 
him,  took  from  5  to  600  prisoner^ 
and  did  not  suffer  him  to  advance 
within  \he  reach  of  the  cannon  of 
the  bridge.  General  Foumur  made 
a  fine  charge  of  cavalry.     In  the 
battle  of  BCTesina  the  airmy  of  Vol» 
hynia  suffered  much.    The  dulot 
of  Remo  was  wcjunded,  but  hit 
wound  is  cot  daneeroiis;  be  t^ 
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mved  a  ball  in  his  side.    The  next  preferring   running    the   risk^   ta 

davy  the  29th|  we  reipained  on  the  marching  slowly  and  going  with 

fidd  of  hatde.    We  had  to  make  the  conroys.    The  reports  of  the 

<Mir  choice  between  two  routes,  that  general  officers  commanding  th^ 

ti>  Minsk  and  that  to  Wilna.    The  different  corps  will  nniake  known 

toad  to  Minsk  led  dirough  the  mid-  -what    officers   and   soldiers  have  ' 

die  of  a  forest,  and  of  uncultivated  chiefly    distingmsh(»d    themselves^; 

narthesy  where  it  was  impbssible  and  the  details  of  their  memorable 

fcr  the  army  to  subsist  itself.     On  events.    In  all  thete  movements  the 

the  contrary  the  road  to  Wilna  leads  emperor  has  continually  marched 

d&rough  a  very  fine  country.    The  m  the  middle  of  his  euards,  thcf 

army  being  without  cavalry,  defi-  cavalry  commanded   by  marshal . 

cient  of  ammunition,  and  horribly  duke  of  Istria,  and*  the  infantry 

fiuigued  by  50.  days  march,  carry-  commanded  by  the-  duke  of  Dant*  - 

mg  in  its  train  all  the  sick  and  zic.    His/naiestyhaif  been  well  sa« 

wounded  of  so  many  battles,  stood  tisfied  widi  the  fine  spirit  shown  by 

greatly  in  need  of  getting  to  its  ma-  his  guards,  they  have  always  been 

gazines.  -  On  the  SOth  the  head-  ready  to  show   themselves  every 

4uarters  were  at  Plecknitsi ;  on  the  where  that  their  presence  was  need* 

first  of  December  at  Slaiki,  and  on  ful;  but  circumstances  have  always 

the  third  at  Molodetschno,-  where  beoi  such,  that  their  appearance- 

Ae  army  received  the  first  convoys  alone  was  sufficient,  and  ihzt  thtey- 

from  Wilna.  All  the  wounded  offi-  never  were  in  a  case  which  required. 

cere,  soldiers,  and  whatever  else  them   to  charge.    The  prince  of 

could  be  of  embarrassment,  with  Neufchatel,  the  grand  marshal,  the 

the  baggage,  &c.  were  sent  off  to  grand  equerry,  and  all  the  aides^ 

Wilna.  To  say  that  the  army  stands  decamp  and  military  officers  of  the 

in  need  of  re-establishing  its  disci-  household,  have  always  accompa* 

pline»  of  refreshing   itsdf,  of  re-  nied  his  majesty.    Our  cavalry  was 

mounting  iis  cava&y,  completing  dismounted  to  such  a  degree,  thar 

its  ax|illery  and  its  materials— this  it  was  necessary  to  collect  the  offi- 

ift  she  result  of  the  expose  which  cers  who  had  still  a  horse  remain^ 

has  just  been  made.    Its  repose  is  ing,  in  order  to  form  four  compa-> 

of  the  first  necessity.  The  materials  nies  of  150  mefn  each.    The  gene- 

and  the  horses  are  coming  in.  Gen.  rals  there  performed  the  functions 

Bourcier  Bas  already  .more  than  of  captains,,  and  the  colonels  those 

fiO,000  remount  horses  in  different  of  subalterns.  This  sacred  squadron 

dep6ts.    The  artillery  has  already  commanded  by  gen.  Grouchy,  un* 

repaired  its  losses.    The  generals,  der  the  orders  of  the  king  of  Naples^ 

officers,  and  soldiers,  have  sufiered  did  not  lose  sight. of  the  emperor 

matly  from  want.   Numbers  hav^  in  all  these  movements.  The  healtl> 

K>st.  their  baggage^  by  the  loss  of  of  his  majesty  was  never  better." 
their  horses,  and  several  by  the  ef- .      IS.    The  prisoners  at  the  dep&t 

feet  of  the  Cossadk  ambushes.  .The  at  Perth  had  emf^oyed  thanselves 

Cossacks  have  taken  numbers  of  three  days  in  excavating  a  mine 

isolated  persons,  of  gec^raphical  from  under  the  privy  of  use  prison^ 

engineers  who  were  taking  posi-  widi  a  view  to  escape,  and  had  car-* 

lions,  and  of  wounded  officers  who  ried  it  as  far  as  the  outer  wall,* 

w<re  marching  without  precaution,  on  the  inside  of  which  the  eartiv 
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gave  way,  and  detected  the  stra-  house  was  also  swept  away.     The 
tagem.  loss  to  individuals,   whose  houses 
Sarah  Ford,  the  wife  of  a  far*  were  destroyed,  is  estimated  at  up- 
mer  of  North  Huish,  Devon,  was  wards  of  ^000/. 
found  murdered    in    her   kitchen*        The  county  of  Perth  lately  voted 
The  murderer,  T.  Ltscombe,  a  la-  an  address  to  marq,uis  Wellington 
bonrer,    had  ,left  liis  own  clothes,  and  his  army,  for  their  bravery  at 
and  put  on  those  of  the  master  of  Salamanca.     The  address  was  se- 
the  house.     He  was  apprehended  conded   by  general   Graham,   the 
in  the  passage-house  at  Tor-point  hero  of  Barrosa,  who  pronounced 
on  the  19th,  preparing  to  go  into  the  campaign  of  1812  m  Spain  to 
Cornwall,  and  confessed  tlie  fact,  be  a  miracle   in  military   annals ; 
He  likewise  confessed  having  mur-  his  lordship,  at  the  commencement^ 
dered  Sarah  Huxtable,  a  cliild,  of  having  two  armies  to  contend  withi 
Dae  brook,  on  the  20th  of  January  each  superior  to  iiis  own.  . 
last;    for  the  discovery  of  which         21,  This  afternoon,  about  three 
•200  guineas  were  offered  in  the  o'clock,  the  inhabitants  of  Palace- 
Gazette,  yard  were  thrown  into  confusion, 
14».     The  ceremony  of  putting  from  the  Thames  overflowing  its 
the  first  spade  into  the  ground  of  banks.   The  houses  of  the  Speaker, 
the  intended  line  of  the  regent's  Mr.Warren,Mr.Rickman,Wcstmin- 
canal   took   place    this   day.      A  ster-hall,  and  every  dwelling-house 
branch  of  the  canal  is  projected  to  contiguous,  were  compfetely  inun* 
extend  to  certain    places    already  dated.     Three  boats  were  brought 
marked  out  on  the  eastern  side  of  into  Westminster-hall  to  convey  the 
the  regent's  park,  close  to  the  new  passengers  out  at  one  shilling  per 
*Toad,  for  the  site  of  three  new  mar-  "fare.     Ar  Millbank,  Chelsi?a,  and 
kets,  for  meat,  vegetables,  and  hay.  several  other  places  up  the  river. 
The  act  directs,  £at  the  part  of  the  great  damage  was  sustained  by  the 
canal  extending   through   the  re-  high  tide  washing  away  the  fences 
ffcnt's  park  shall  be  executed   in  or  several  sli rubber ies ;  and  at  one 
twelvemonths.  The  company  have  lime  the  water  was  so  high  as  to 
purchased   120  acres  of  Finchley  cover  the  top  of  the  first  arch  of 
common,for  the  purpose  of  forming  '  Westminster-bridge.      The   ware- 
a  head  of  water  which  is  to  feed  houses  beiow  London-bridge  were 
the  canal.  also  inundated,  aiid  many" articles 
18.     This  night,  and  the  follow-  washed  away.  The  tide  wasnequally 
ix\g9  a  dreadful  hurricane  was  expe-  high  the  next  day. 
rtenced  at  Plymouth,  and  most  of        26.  The  Leeds  mail^  in  coming 
tlie  out»ports»    The  merchant  ship-  to  London,  was  robbed  of  16  letter- 
ping  sustained  mijch  injury,  several  bags  between  Burtou  and  Higham 
small  vessels  having  been  wrecked.  Ferrers.      The  guard   rode   from 
1 9  and  20*   The  heavy  gales  did  Kettering  to  Bui  ton  wiih  die  coach- 
considerable  damage  in  Kent.     At  man,  there  being  no  outside  pas- 
Folkstone,  the  quay  at  the  eastern  senger ;   during  which  time,  it  is 
part  of  the  town  burst  in  several  supposed,  the  robbery  was  corn- 
places.     Six  houses,  with  Mr*  Far-  mitted.   Kendall,  a  farmer  of  tolls, 
ley's  storehouse,  fell   into  the  sea  who  rented  the  gate  at  By  thorn  bar, 
with  a  tremendous  crash;  and  the  on  the  road  from  Huntingdon  to 
next  d4y  Mr.  Fadey's   dwelling-  .  Kettering,  has  been  commuted  for 
1812;  (K)  trial 
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trial  as  a  principal  in  committing  and  the  surrounding  country, , with 
the  robhery ;  and*  his  siiier,  who  fire  and  sword,  with  the  most  an- 
kept  the  By  thorn  bar-gate  on  the  relenting  fury.  So  completely  had 
evening  of  the  robbery,  as  an  acces-  time  effaced  all  appearance  of  form* 
sarv  .after  the  fact.  The  property  er  habitation,  that  the  same  family 
inclosed  in  the  letters  in  the  dif-  have  ploughed  the  field  every  year 
ferenc  bags  is  supposed  to  amount  for  thirty  years  past,  without  the 
to  15,000/.  Tchiefly  country  bills),  remotest  suspicion  of  the  treasure 
none  of  whi en  has  been  discovered,  it  contained,,  till  last  autumn  the 
The  tessellated  pavement  disco-  ploughshare  came  in  contact  with 
Yered  last  year  at  Bognor,  in  Sussex,  one  of  the  large  stones  of  the  build- 
was  covered  with  earth,  to  preserve  mg. 

It  during  the  winter.  It  has  been  .  A  case  of  considerable  import- 
lately  opened  a^ain,  and  the  sur-  ance  to  the  agricultural  interest  was 
rounding  land  dug  up,  for  the  pm*-  decided  at  Marlborough-street.  It 
pose  of  further  discovery.  A  series  was  brought  by  Mr.  Shephard,  a 
of  apartments  are  nOw  exposed,  all  farmer  in  Hertfordshire,  against 
paved  with  beautiful  mosaic,  the  Ramsden,  a  farmer  of  toll  at  Whet- 
most  part  of  it  in  the  highest  state  of  stone-gate,  who  had  exacted  27i 
Sreservation,  and  exhibiting,  per-  9/.  9^.  for  over-weight  in  ^  waggon- 
:ips,  the  best  specimen  of  the  kind  load  of  dung,  and  detained  two 
in  this  country.  The  various  figures  horses  until  the  money  was  paid* 
are  well  defined  and  delineated ;  The  plaintiff  pleaded  that  a  clause 
some  of  them  very  beautiful,  p:ir-  14  Geo.  III.  exempted  dung  from 
ticularly  an  eagle  with  a  Ganymede,  being  weighed.  For  the  defendant  it 
a  pheasant,  a  doI^)hin,  and  some  was  contended,  that  it  was  enactedf 
others.  Walls  are  erecting  on  the  by  the  act  of  last  session,  th?t  no 
ancient  foundations,  the  ruins  fur-  waggon  with  wheels  six  inches  in 
nishing  materials,  so  that  the  plan  breadth  should  be  allowed  to  carry 
of  the  building  may  bo  tolerably  more  than  three  tons  weight  in  the 
Iraced.  -  It,  no  doubt,  has  been  the  summer,  and  two  and  ^  lialf  in  the 
villa  of  some  of  the  Roman  gene-  winter.  Another  objection  was 
rals,  the  chief  city  of  the  Regni,  taken,  that  no  other  load  but  dung 
Chichester,  where  Vespasian  fixed  could  be  considered  exempt,  when, 
his  head-qu^ters,  being  within  a  in  this  initatvce,  a  basket  was  part 
few  miles,  and  the  ancient  Roman  of  the  carriage.  Mr.  Byng,  M.  P. 
road  thence  to  London  crossing  the  and  the  other  magistrates,  repro- 
Soiith  Downs  directly  in  front  of  bated  the  act  of  the  last  session, 
the  edifice.  Tliesurnmndingscenery^  which  tliey  were  of  opinion  was 
is  very  romantic,  and  must  have  neglectfully  framed^  and  thought 
been  always  interesting.  The  de-  tliat  dung  was  exempt  from  toll ; 
struction  may,  in  all  probability,  but  allowed  the  objection,  as  a 
be  dated  with  that  of  many  other  basket  did  form  a  part  of  the  load. 
monuments  of  the  power  and  splen-  T[.  One  of  the  Hampstead  stages 
dour  of  the  Romans  at  one  time  in  was  overset  by  a  gust  of  wind,  and 
the  same  county,  from  the  barba-  a  gentleman  riding  oil  the  outside 
rous  invasion  of  the  Saxons  under  had  his  leg  broken.  Three  un- 
the  ferocious  Ella,  who,  irritated  finished  houses  at  Somers-town 
with  the  formidable  opposition  he  were  blown  dpwn.  In  town  several 
net  with  at  Chichester,  ravaged  it  buildings  sustained  material  da- 
mage. 
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mage.     Seven  persons  were  l:illed    night  together.     One  of  the  jury 

in  t'^e  metropolis   by  tiles  falling,,    asked  if  they  could  not  be  allowed 

&c.     A  lamplighter  named  Burke,    to  go  to  their  families.    The  judge 

while  lighting  the  lumps  on  the  east    said  the  law  was  imperative:    it 

side  of  Blackfriars  bridge,  was  by  a    could  not  be  granted.     The  evi- 

sudden  gust  blown  into  the  river,    dence  against  theprisoners  conclude 

in  presence  of  his  son,  a  child  of    ed  on  Monday  afternoon,  when  the 

ten  years  old,  and  sunk  before  as-    prisoners  were  called  on  for  their 

sist-ince  could  be  procured.     Part    defence.     They  all  declared  their 

of  the  roof  of  a  villa  at  Putney,  in-    innocence.  Mr.  baron  Thompson's 

habited  by  Mad.  Chery,  was  un-    charge  to   the  jury  occupied  four 

roofed  by  the  wind.  Several  persons    hours. — The  jury  withdrew  about 

were  in  the  ruins,  but  no  lives  were    twenty  minutes  past  nine,  and  re* 

lost.  mained   inclosed  till  past  twelve. 

30.  On  Friday,  J,  S.  Winter,  B.    They  then  returned  a  verdict  of 

Allen,  and  W.  Taylor,  were  indict-    Gu'iliy  against  J.  Winter,  B.  Allen, 

ed  for  stealing  on  the  18th  July,    and  W.Taylor. — ^J.  Ivey,  of  being 

from  out  of  a  hoy  on   the  river    accessary,  and  R,  Cooper  of  receiv- 

Thames,  ten  bales  of  silk  and  two    ing.  J.  Knox  and  G.  Harris  were 

cases  of  ostrich  feathers,  valued  at    found  Not  Guilty » 

2000/.;  and  G.  Harris  (clerk  to  an 

attorney )  and  R.  Cooper  were  in.  NOVEMBER, 

dieted  lorreceivmg  the  same, know- 
ing it  to  have  been  stolen.  J.  Knox  francb. 
and  J.  Ivej  were  also  indicted  as  ac-        2.  An  extensive  conspiracy  has 
cessaries  before  the  fact.  The  cause    lately  given  considerable  alarm  to 
occupied  tlie  attention  of  the  court    the  governing  powers  in  Paris.     It 
till   the  following   Monday.      At    resulted,  however,  in  an  abortive 
eleven  o'clock  on  Friday  night,  not    ebullition  which  agitated  Paris  on 
one  quarter  of  the  witnesses  being    the  22d  and  23d  of  October.  Three 
examined,   Mr.  baron    Thompson    ex-generals,  Mallet,  Lahourie,  and 
informed  the  jury  that  as  they  had    Guidal,  were  at  the  head  of  the  af- 
now  been  sitting  twelve  hours,  and    fair.     Lahourie  was  a  general  of 
as  there  was  no  probability  of  finish-    division^  and  had  been  cashiered  in 
ing  the  evidence  (there  being  still    consequence  of  his  attachment  to 
40  witnesses)   if  ihey  were  to  sit    Moreau,  whom  he  attended  con- 
thrdugh  the  night  till  the  middle  of    stanfly  during  his  trial.   A  military- 
to-morrow,  he  thought  it  better  to    commission  was  appointed  to  try 
adjourn  the  trial;   since  it  would  ,the  conspirators  (24?  in  number). 
be  utterly  impotsible,  after  an  atten-    General  Mallet  was  charged,  as  the 
tion  of  so  many  hour^,  to  give  the    leader,  with  having  been  guilty  of 
proper  consideration  to  tlie  ques-    a  crime  against  the  internal  safety 
tion;   their  faculties  b<»th  of  niind    of  the  state;  the  object  of  which 
and  body  would  be  too  much  im-    was  to  destroy  the  government  and 
paired  to  admit  of  s- eady.  deltbeia-    the  order  of  succession  to  the^hrone, 
tion.     Every  possible  accommoda-    and  to  excite  the  citizens  or  inhabi 
tion  would  be  :ifrord<*d  them ;   but    tants  to  take  up  arms  ag:ainst  the 
they  could  not  be  allowed  to  jjepa-    imperial  authority.     The  lest  were 
rate.     A   roorr    was   prcpHi-'  I  for    accused  of  beint^  his  accomplices, 
them,  where  they  iQighc  all  pas^  the  -  Mallet  was  convicted  and  sentenced 

(k:2)  to 
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to  death;   as  were  also  ex-generals  the    objects    of 'the    conspiracy* 

Lahourie  and  Guidal,  and  eleven  About   12,(X)0  soldiers  and  gens 

others,  including  Bocchcicampe,  a  d'armcs  were  hastily  collected  to- 

Corsican,  who  is  described  as  hav-  gether,  and   stationed  at  different 

ingbeen  a  piisoncr  of  state  for  ten  points,  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the 

years.    The  rest  were  acquitted,  insurgents,  who  consisted  chiefly  of 

•  llie  whole  of  tliem,  with  the  excep-' .  die  national  guards,  and  who  were 
lion  of  the  ex-generals  and  Bocchei-  tiot  overcnnie  till  after  long  and 
cannpe,  cither  belonged  to  the  rcgi-  bloody  conflicts.  At  the  execution 
mentof  the  guard  of  Paris,  or  were  of  the  conspixators,  none  but  the 
oflicers  of  the  national  guards  sta«  military  were  present.  Mallet  is 
tioned  at  Paris.  Twelve  of  those  said  to  have  exclaimed  a  few  mo- 
condemned  suffered  the  punish  meat  ^-ments  before  his  death,  *'  We  are 

'  of  death  on  tlie2f)th  ult.  and  two  not  the  last  of  the  Romans!"    The 

wererespited, — No  particulars  of  the  Journal  de  Paris  says,  diat  the  police 

conspiracy  are  given ;  but  private  account  of  the  suppression  of  ihc 

letters  from  the  French  coast  state,  conspiracy  was  read  by  torch-light, 

that  the  three  generals  who  were  in  all  the  squares  and  public  places 

•  shot  had  gained  over  two  regiments  where  several  streets  meet,  in  Paris, 
of  the  national  guards^  with  their  and  that  it  was  saluted  by  general 
officers,' amounting  to  2000  men,  exclamations  of  **  Xiong  live  the 
who  were  to  have  put  into  execu-  emperor  I" 

tion  the  project  of  attacking  the  italy. 

hotels  of  the  minister  of  the  police,        The  affairs  of  Sicily  are  said  to 

ofthe  prefect  ofParis,  and  of  the  com-  continue  in  an  unsettled  condition, 

ihandant  of  the  garrison,  at  two  in  Letters .  from  Messina  of  the  22d 

the  morning;   but,  owing  to  some  Oct.  state,  that  the  hereditary  prince 

unforeseen  circumstance,  the  troops  of  Sicily  was  so  extremely  ill,  that 

did  not  commence  their  march  till  all    hopes    of    his  recovery  were 

four  in   the  morning;   when  they  doubtful;   tliat  the  physicians  had 

first  repaired  to  the  dwelling  .of  the  given  it  as  their  opinion  tliat  he  had 

miinister  of  the  police,  where  they  been  poisoned  ;   and  the  author  of 

arrested  several  of  the  officers  of  his  illnobs  was  of  course  to  be  found 

that  departrrcnt,    and  conducted  in  one  near  his  person,  if  not  allied 

them  to  prison.     The  next  move-  in  blood.     It  h  added,  tliat  the 

mcnt  of  the  insurgents  was  an  at-  command  of  the  Sicilian  army  yrz& 

tempt  to  obtain  possession  of  the  given  up  to  lord  W.  Bentinck,  but 

citadel  of  Paris,  for  the  purpose  ot  not  until  the  subsidy  had  been  with- 

seizing  the  arms  in  that  dcp6t ;  but,  held  some  time,  and  apprehensions 

ag  theii  first  proceedings  had  been  /  were    entertained    that  the  arm j 

delayed  too  long,  this  attempt  un>  would  mutiny  for  want  of  pay. 
fortunately  failed,  as  day  began  to  swede'n. 

dawn,    aad  the  objects  of    their        Previous  td  sir  Jamec  Saumare« 

movementsweredisclosed,  which  is  leaving  Sweden,  he  received  a  su- 

stated  to  have  been  owing  to  trea-  perb  sword,  accompanied  by  a  most 

chery.     One  Philippcn,  a  younger  f^atte^^g  letter  from  his  royal  high- 

brotlier  of  the  renegado  who  broke  n'ess  the  crown  prince.     ITie  hilt  is 

his  parole  here,  is  said  to  have  com-  elegantly  set  with  brilliants,  of  ex- 

municated  to  Savary  the  informa-  quisite  workmanship,  and  of  great 

tion  which  enabled  him  to  defeat  value* 

20.  Coart 
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20.  Conrt  of  king's  bench. — 
The  king^  and  the  university  of 
Cambridge  v.  Bryer.  This  was  an 
action  brought  by  the  university  of 
Cambridge  apainst  the  defendant, 
for  having  publislied  a  book  with- 
out sending  a  copy  for  the  afore- 
mentioned university,  agreeably -to 
the  provisions  of  the  8th  Anne. 
The  plaintiffs  obtained  a  verdict  for 
6/.  5s.  that  is,  .5/.  penalty,  and  I/. 
5s.  the  value  of  the  book.  The  ac- 
tion was,  in  fa<rt,  brought  to  try  the 
right  of  the  several  universities  and 
pyblicltbraries  (11  in  number)  to 
a  copy  of  every  book  that  comes 
from  the  press,  whether  entered  at 
Stationers'-hall  or  not ;  for  the  pub- 
lication in  question  kid  not  been 
entered  at  Stationers*-hall,  and  on 
that  ejound  the  defendant  contend- 
ed that  he  had  t\o  right  to  give  a 
copy,  as  by  the  non-entrance  of  the 
work  he  did  not  take  die  benefits 
of  the  several  acts  lor  the  protec- 
tion of  literary  property.  The  ver- 
dict, ho^^ver,  was  entered  for  the 
plaintiffs;  but  the  judge  who  pre* 
sided  at  the  trial  suffered  this  point. 
to  be  reserved  for  argument  before 
the  court,  and  it  was  tliis  day  argu- 
ed, and  the  verdict  confirmed. 

23.  Lieutenant  G.iniage,  for  the 
murder  of  a  ser leant  of  n]ai  ines,  on 
board  the  Griffin  sloop  of  war, 
whose  insolence  and  disobedience  to 
his  orders  had  irritated  him,  was 
executed,  pursuant  to  the  sentence 
of  a  court  martial,  on  board  that 
«hip,  in  tiie  Downs.  He  acknow. 
ledged  the  justice  of  his  sentence, 
spolce  shortly  to  the  crew,  warning 
them  to  beware  of  giving  way  to 
sudden  passion,  and  "was  run  up  to 
the  yard-arm  amidst  repeated  ex- 
clamations from  the  seamen  of 
**  God  bless  and  receive  him!" 
Previously  to  the  execution,  a  circii- 
lar  address,  written  in  a  very  im- 
pressive manner,  was  sent  by  adnii* 


ral  Foley  to  every  ship  in  his  fleet. 
It  is  a  dissuasion  against  passion 
and  using  insolent  language,  and 
adverts  to  the  melancholy  scene,  as 
**  a  lesson  to  all  who  arc  to  com- 
mand—to all  who  are  to  obey." 

27.  An  extraordinary  gazette, 
publislvd  this  day,  announced  the 
defeat  of  the  American  forces  in  a 
second  attempt  to  invade  Upper 
Canada,  This  brilliant  victory,  we 
regret  to  observe,  was  clouded  by 
the  death  of  maj. -general  sir  Isaac 
Brock,  who  fell  gloriously  in  the 
field  of  battle.  Nine  hundred  of 
the  American  army,  and  their  com- 
mander brig.'general  Wadsworth, 
surrendered  themselvesto  maj.-gen. 
Sheaffe. 

The  commissioners  fot  his  majes- 
ty's land  revenue  hav^  at  length 
given  notice  of  their  intention  to 
apply  to  parliament  this  session  for 
an  act  to  enable  them  to  make  the 
hew  street  from  Carlton-house  to 
Portland -pi  ace.  The  street  is  to  be 
100  feet  wide,  and  its  middle  in  a 
right  line  from  the  entrance  to  the 
grand  hall  of  Carlton-house  to  Pic- 
cadilly, where  there  is  to  be  a  small 
circus ;  from  thence  it  goes  north- 
ward into  a  square  on  the  side  of 
Mary-le-bone- street,  Brewer- street, 
&c.;  it  then  leads  on  north-west- 
ward to  the  top  of  King-streQ*c  and 
Swallow-strejt,  and  then  in  a  rii<ht 
line  to  Portland-place.  Th^*  im- 
provement likewise  embraces  a 
street  from  the  east  end  of  Pall-mall 
to  St.  Martin's  church,  a  square  in 
the  King's  mews,  the  opening  ex 
Jermyn-street  at  each  end,  Charles- 
street  into  the  Hay  market,  'And 
King-street  into  St.  JameB's-stne*. 

The  twelfth  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  public  expenditure  pre- 
seiits  no  new  peculation  or  detank 
of  enormous  amount,  but  it  ex[)lairi.s 
the  existing  conditions  of  some  ot 
the  old  ones.r — It  appears  that  there 
(Kii)  remains 
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remains  due  on  Goldsmid's  actount  vtrs  incon&iderable.     Palambang  is 

233,3t^/.  9s.  2tL\  on  Mr,  Barrow's,  the  capital  of  a  country  of  the  sanae 

5000/. ;  on  Mr.  Hunt's,89,877/.  ;aHd  name,  on  tiie  eaf t  part  of  the.islanid 

on  Mr.  Chinnery's,  nearly  80,000/. ;  of  Java. 

Mr.  Steele's  remaing  as  before.  'The  Dutch  islands  of  Macassar 
-—In  the  outstanding  accounts'  of  and  Timour  are  also  said  to  have 
the  barracks  and  board  of  works  been  captured  by  the  same  force, 
in  Ireland,  under  the  direction  of  consisting  of  the  Bucephalus,  Cor- 
lord  Tyrawley,  there  is  a  deliciency  nelia,  and  Procris  frigates ;  the 
of  l,835/i:i4/.  from  1796  to' 1803;  East  India  ^  company's  cruisers 
since  whifh  period,  notwithstanding  Teignmouth*  and  Mary  Ann,  and 
the  most  urgent  representations,  his  five  transports.  The  59th  and  84th 
lordship  had  not  brought  the  ac-  regiments  were  the  land  forces  em^ 
count  to  audit.  It  was  however  ployed  on  this  expedition.  There- 
promised  by  the  1st  of  July,  1812,  sources  of  the  colony  at  Java  not 
TURKEY.  only  enable  government  to  provide 

A  fire  broke  out  on  the  2d  Sep*  for  its  own  security,  but  were  con- 

tember  in  the  wealtliy  and  commer-  sidered  sufficiently  ample  to  contri- 

cial  city  of  Salonichi,  in  Turkey;  bute  to  the  general  defenpe  of  the 

400  houses  were  destroyed,  besides  British  empire, 

warehouses  filled  with  sillfs^  drugs,  vaccination  in  china* 

&c.  to  an  immense  amount*  Extract  of  a  hiter  from  Canton^^rm 

ASIA.  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  my 

By  the  Doris  frigate,  captainLye,  labours  ot  vaccination  have  now  tcr^ 

arrived  from  India,  we  learn  that  minated ;  the  general  report  being, 

she  spoke  H^  M.  S,  Malacca,  cap-  that  i^t  is  now  ufiiversally  known  and 

tain  Butterficld,tetvdays  from  Java,,  confided  in;  and  that  the  Chinese 

bound  to  Madras ;   and  from  her  value  it  so  much  as  to  giye  money 

learnt  that  the  expedition  fitted  out  for  it.     There  are,  therefore,  abun« 

from  Batavia,  against  Palamban^,  dance  of  practitioners  among  their 

had    been    completely  successful ;  own  countrymen,  and  no  danger  of 

and  that  the  army  on  its  return  to  its  being  lost. 

Java    had    again   been  employed  America  and  the  west  tNptss. 

againstt  he  rajiih  or  prince  of  Jac-  A  court  martial  held   at  Hali* 

joccattra,    who  had   shown    sym-  fax,  vice-admiral  Sawyer  president, 

ptoms  of  disaffection  to  the  British  after  mature  consideration,  came  to 

government  during  the  absence  of  the  followin.^  opinion :  •*  That  the 

tne  troops.     This  force  was  com-  surrender  of*  the  Guerriere  was  pro* 

manded  by  colonel  Gillespie,  who  per,  in  order  to  preserve  the  lives 

stormed  the  fortress  and  town  in  of  her  remaining  crew ;  and  that 

which    the  rajah  had   taken  post,  her  being  in  that  lamentable  sitiia* 

and  succeeded  in  gainii\q:  a  com-  tion  was  from  the  ace idc^u  of  her 

plete   victory.         The   rajvih    was  masts  going,  which  was  occasioned 

taken  prisoner,  and  the  whole  of  iiis  mpre  by  their  defective  state  thaa 

property   captured.        The    rajah  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  ihou^^h 

had  10,000  men  in  arms,  and  his  so  greatly  superior  in  guns   an4 

loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  said  men.       The   court   do,   therefore, 

to  have  been  very  great.     Colonel  unanimously  and    honourably  ac- 

Gillespie  was  v/'mnded  in  the  arm,  quit  the  said  captain  Dacres,  the 

bap  was  getting  better.      Our  loss  officers,  and  crew  of  his  majesty's 
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late  ship  La  Guerriere,  and  they  in  such  works.  For  their  accom- 
jire  hereby  honourably  acquitted  ac-  modation  they  constructed  near  the 
cQrdingly.'*  ^  place  three  small  wooden  houses : 
'  A  letter  from  Barbadoes,  dated  tlicse  habitations  were  at  high  water 
September  20,  says,  "  This  island  40  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
never  saw  so  disastrous  a  year  as  On  th:- morning  of  Oct.  19  it  blew 
the  present.  The  vokanic  powdef  a  perfect  hurricane;  the  waves 
which  fell  ontis  on  the  1st  of  May  broke  over  them,  ;:  #•  the  unhappy 
is  supposed,  in  conjunction  with  the  inhabitants  were  ob'irged  to  leave 
long  drought,  to  have  generated  their  huts,  of  which  in  two  minutes 
swarms  ot  worms,  which  have  not  a  vestige  remained,  and  fasten 
spread  devastation  over  the  face  of  themselves  by  ropes  to  lafge  stones 
tne  island.  In  some  parishes  they  preparing  fo»  the  building,  and 
have  not  left  a  vestige  of  the  corn,  weighing  a  ton  or  a  ton  and  a  half 
nor  a  blade  on  the  cane.  Famine  each  ;  which  ponderous  -  stones 
stares  us  in  the  face ;  and  without  were  nevertheless  dashed  about  by 
speedy  relief  great  numbers  must  the  waves  like  so  many  pebbles, 
perish.  Flour  is  not  to  be  had  at  Some  of  the  persons  who  had  fast- 
any  price.  We  import  from  the  ened  themselves  to  the  stones  were 
Dutch  settlements  in  South  Ameri-  killed,  and  others  fojced  from  their 
ca  plantains  in  small  craft,  on  hold  into  the  ocean.'  Tlie  survi- 
which  the  garrison  is  chiefly  fed.  vors,  after  continuing  in  this  pe* 
It  has  rained  for  two  or  three  days ;  rilois  situation  during  two  tides, 
we  therefore  expect  a  favourable  wer^t  length  discovered  (the  wca- 
change;  but  the  island  will  not  ther  having  become  more  mild)  by 
make  one«third  of  its  usual  crop  of  the  boat  employed  to  attend  the 
^ugar."  rock.     They  had  remained  from 

The  slave-trade  has  been  prohj-  Sunday  noon  till  Wednesday  with* 

bired  at  Buenos  Ayres,  by  an  order  out  any  sustenance, 
of  the  goverrunent  of  that  place. 

A  newly  discovered  island  in  the  DECEMBER, 
latitude  of  about  5**    8',  named 

Macquan  ie  island,  in  compliment  8.  This  evening,  Mr.  VViggin,  a 

to  the  governor  of  the  British  pos-  respectable    miller,     who    resided 

^sessions    of     Austral    Asia,    has  about  two  miles  from  Bridgnorth, 

opened  an  additional  fruitful  field  was  murdered  on  his  return  from 

to  adventurers  in  the  seal  fishery ;  Wolverhampton  market  by  a  foot- 

and  the  enterprise  of  those  indivi-  pad  about  a  mile  from  home.     It 

duals  who  prosecuted  thef  fishing  at  is  supposed  that,  on  making  resist* 

Macquarrie  island  has  been  ab'un-  ance,  Uie  villain  shot  him  through 

d.mtly     rewarded.^ — Upwards     of  the  body.     It  seems,  however,  that 

80,000  seals  had  been  caught  at  the  assassin   was  alarmed   by  his 

that  island  in  four  months.  cries,  as  he  made  off  without  taking 

IRELAND.  any  of  his  property.     The  imfortu- 

Government  having  ordered  a  nate  man  pursued  his  murderer  for 

light-house  to  be  erected  on  Tuscar  about  100  yards,  and  was  found  by 

rock  near  Wexford,  Mr.  Needham,  some    persons    from   a    turnpike 

9in  eminent  architect,  was  sent  thi-  house,  exhausted  from  the  loss  of 

ther  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  blood,   at  a  stile  which  he  had  in 

trttb  about  25  tenons  experienced  vain  endeavoured  to  get  over.    He 

(K  4)  was 
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was  carried  to  the  house,  where  he  therland,  over  the  Dornoch  FirtIi,on 

expired  in  a  few  minuies.                 '^  the  great  ro;¥l  through  the  northern 

6.  Between  nine  and  ten  oMock  counties  tg  Wick  ancl  Thurso,  at  the 
at  night  ^  meteor  appeared  in  the  •  extremity  of  our  island,  ha$    beeil 

air  in   a  northern  direction  from  officially   reported  to  tlie    bridger 

Exeier,  which  created  consitierable  committee  assembled  at   Dornoch 

alarm  to  numerous  spectators,  and  on  the  l^Ui  current,  "  finished  and 

was  percept!!  \  for  nearly  two  mw  complete,"  and  the  bridge  open  for 

nutes  :   to  tlw;  eye  it  was  apparent*  traTellers.     The  bridge  consists  of 

ly  as  large  as  a  full  moon,  and  yery  one  stupendous  ^rch,  constructed  of 

brilliant,  resembling  a  ball  of  clear  cast  iron,  of  150  feet  span,  bending^ 

fire,  and  diffused  a  light  that  illu:*  over  the  rapid  and  deepest  part  of 

mined  the  earth  to  a^^reat  distance,  the  gulf,  and  two  hand>nme  stone 

and  emitted   a   sulpnureous  heat*  arches  at  the  south  end,  ^^here  the 

At  Newton  St.  Cyre  the  inhabitants  stream  is  not  so  rapid  nnd  deep, 

feared  it  would  burst  on  them,  as  it  The  small  arches  span  one  60  and 

seemed  to  incline  downwards;  but  the  other  50  feet.     The  road-way 

it  afterwards  took   its  course  up-  on  the  bridge  is  15  feet  wtde,  and 

wards,  and  retired  into  a  cloud.  its  whole  length  inexactly  440 feet  j 

9.  Messieur§  Lei^h  Hunt  and  the  parapets  are  composed  of  cast 
John  Hunt,  proprietors  of  The  Kx-  iixin  balustrades  along  the  whole 
aminer  newspaper^  were  tried  in  ^ngth  of  the  bridge,  with  the  hand- 
Xhe  convt  of  king's  bench  for  a  rai4  tixed  into  eight  handsome  ston^ 
libel  on  the  prince  regent,  which  pedcstiils  erected  for  that  purpose. 
purpQitfcid  to  tfc  a -reply  to  some  The  emhunkment  on  the-lqw  shore 
fulsome  praises  of  his  loyal  high-  at  the  south  end  of  tlie  l^ridge  is  15 
ness  that  appeared  in  The  Mornmg  feet  high,  and  declines  with  a  gen- 
Fftsi,  in  do;^grel  verse.  Mr.  tie  slope  to  the  level  ground,  where 
Brougham  uij;v*d  in  defence,  that  a  fine  piece  of  npw  road,  a  mile  in 
no  reflection  w;is  intended  on  the  length,  has  been  opened  to  join  that 
prince  by  l^is  client,  who  wrote  the  now  making  from  Dingwall  to  Kin- 
article  in  reply  to  some  extravagant  cardine.  J3':nar  bridge  was  built 
praises  which  covered  the  object  of  under  very  difficult  circumstances, 
them  witli  ridic:iie.  The  jury,  af-  the  whole  of  the  foundations,  except 
ler  retiring  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  north  abutment,  being  sunk  ia 
found  tlie  defendants  Guilty.—  caissons^iu  a  rapid  tide,  2  i  feet  deep. 
Judgement  deferred  till  i^ext  term, 

CRQCQDILE.^  RUSSIA. 

12,  After  the  hue  high  tide,  W4S  16.  A  nieeting  was  held  at  th^ 

discovered,  under    the    clitfs,   be-  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern  to  cow: 

tweep    Lyme    Regis    and    Char-  sider  of  affording  relief  to  the  suf- 

mouth,   the   complete  petrifaction  fering  Russians,  the  duke  of  York 

of  a  crocodile,  17  feet  in  Jengtli,  in  in  tlie  cjiair.    After  soxpc  humanp 

an  jmperiect   state.     It  ^vas  dug  and  powcrfijl  observations  by  Mr^ 

out  of  the  pliffs,  nearly  on  a  lev<jl  S.   Thointon,    Mr.  scrjeant    PcLl, 

yith  the  sea,  aboijt  100  feqt  belov  Mr.  \Yilberforcp^and  others,  a  com- 

the  surface  of  the  earth.  mittee  w^s  appointed  to  manage  the 

Bonar  bridge,  built  at  the  joint  subbcriptions,  and  transmit  tliem  ip 

expense  of   government    and  the  Russia.     The  duke  of  York  stated 

|aud'^yraers  of  the  coiint^of  c>^-  fjiat    he  was    authorized   ^y  the 

^    '  '     • '          '                prinCQ 
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prince  regentlo  put  his  name  at  the  at  the  door  being  unnoticed,  she 

•  head  of  the  subscription  forSiOOO/.  opened  it,  and  found  Mr.  Webb  on 

OLD  BAILEY.  the  floor  by  the  side  of  his  chair^ 

Zhcr  nrquis  of  Sligo  was  tried  at  weltering  in  his  blood,  having  been 

tht '  ;i  J.  iiailey^on  the  charge  of  hav-  shot  through  the  arm,  and  his  bead 
ir.^r  V,,. J c^  ^  some  sPkmeu  from  his"  dreadfully     shattered.      On     ber 

raj' it y\shipsiniho Mediterranean,  alarming    the    neighbourhood,    a 

to  •■— *'Ju.ne  his  yaditto  England,  further  search  was  made,  when  the 

Th:  ii^al  was  considerefi  of  so  much  body  of  the  female  servant  was  dis- 

imi>\'f.ance,  that  lord  EUenborough  covered  in  a  bucket-well,  with  her 

and  baron  Thompson  were  called  throat  cut!     It  is  supposed  that  she 

to  the    assistance  of  sir  William  was  endeavouring  to  escape  from 

Scott,  the  admiralty  judge.  •  The  the  scene  of  horror,  when  the  vfl- 

ti.ii  lasteu  trom  eleven  in  the  fore-  lains  overtook  her,  and  deprived 

rtuntiil  two  o'clock  in  the  morn-  her  of  existence.    The  house  is  qaite 

in^  of  the  following  day,  when'the  detached  from  any  other,  and  the 

0iii;qui&  was  found  Guilty.      On  farmer  and  his  servants  were  the 

1  hursday  he  was  brougiit  up  for  only  inhabitants.     His  dog  haviiig 

judgement,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  been  heard  barking  loudly  about  six 

line  of  5000/.  and  to  be  imprisoned  o'clock  on  Monday  evening,  leads 

in  Newgate  four  montlis-  to  tlie  conclusion  that  the  tragical 

19.  Mr,  Woodley,  a  farmer  at  event  was  then  being  perpetrated. 
L.0)  nton,  having  purchased  a  quan-  If  booty  was  the  object  of  the 
tity  of  gunpowder  at  Ashburton,  assassins,  they  were  disappointed^ 
took  it  in  a  bag  to  the  shop  of  Mr.  as  Mr,  Webb,  though  in  opulence. 
Chalk,  a  blacksmith,  find  while  was  generally  kno^'n  to  keep  very- 
waiting  for  his  horse,  untied  the  little  cash  in  the  house.  The  draw- 
mouth  of  the  bag  to  put  in  a  stone  ers,  boxes,  &c.  had  been  ransacked, 
for  the  purpose  of  balancing  the  explosion. 
weight,  when  a  spark  of  fire  from  30.  This  afternoon,  a  machine 
the  anvil  communicating  with  the  used  in  Mr.  Lu kin's  drying-hoose, 
powder, -it  blew  up  the  house  and  at  Woolwich,  for  the  purpose  of 
another  adjoining.  Chalk,  his  ap-  bending  and  seasoning  sliip-timber, 
prentice,  and  three  children,  were  unfortunately  burst,  in  consequence 
buried  in  the  ruins,  but  were  dug  of  being  overcharged,  by  which 
out  without  susta«ning  any  material  -  eight  individuals  lost  their  lives,and 
injury.  Woodley  had  an  arm  fourteen  were  dangerously  hurt, 
broken.  The  shock  was  felt  through-  several  having  their  legs  and  thighs 
put  the  town,  broken.  The  premises  on  which 
SHOCKING  MURDER.  the  machine  stood  were  destroyed 

28.  This  evenir\g  Mr.  Webb,  a  by  the  explosion,  whic^  is  repre- 

respectable  farmer  at  Roddenbury-  sented  as  having  been  most  terrific. 

hill,    near   Frome,    Somersetshire,  Several  of  the  meil  have  left  large 

was  murdered  whiKt  sitting  in  his  families. 

chsLir,     The  dreadful  deed  was  not  The  miners  employed  tnexcavat- 

discovered  till  the  following  mom-  ing  the  tunnel  under  the  river  Severn* 

Jng,  when  a  young  woman  called  a(  Newnham,  discovered  a  small 

pn  her  sister,  who  lived  in  the  far-  breach   through  whiph   the  water 

fner's  seryice  :  her  repeated  knocks  issued.    This  for  a  moment  they 

conceived 
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conceived  was  occasioned  hj  a 
spring;  but  the  aperture  increasin^i 
they  were  instantly  aware  of  their 
danger,  and  had  barely  time  to  be 
drawn  up  before  the  water, filled 
the  tunnel.  This  public -spirited 
undertaking  was  completed  to  the 


extent  of  226  yards,  of  the  breaddi 
of  12  feet,  and  13  feet  high:  the 
present  accident  will  be  produc- 
tive of  no  other  ill  consequence 
than  a  temporary  suspension  of  the 
work. 


r^e  LONDON  GENERAL  BILL  ^. 

Cbaistskingi  and  JivKiAijiJrom  December  10,  18]^,  to  December  15. 1812. 

>^..^^  5  Males     10388)   TnalLf^'   '^ /Wales      9396  >  In  all.  Mncreafied  in    i 
V;ori8teDM  j  p^nie,ioui6  J  20,404  |  """*°  XFemiles  6899  J  18,295$  Burials  12^ 


pied  under  3  years  5636 

Between  2  and  5     1907 

•         5  and  10      655 

10  and  20     620 


20  and  30- 1226 
30  and  40- 1685 
40 and  50. 1841 
50  and  60  - 1543 


60 and  70-1425 
70  and  80-1193 
80  and  90  -  492 
90  and  100.    71 


100-0 
101 -0 
102-1 
103-0 


104-0 
105-0 
110.0 
115-0 


DISEASES. 
Abortive,  Still  bom  666 
Abscess  .  «    .  '•.  4.^ 
Aged      .    .    .    155(1 

AgM9 2 

Apoplexy   and    sud 

deniy  ...    242 
j^fthma   ....  639 
Bedridden    •    •    . 
Bile  ...       8 

Bleedtnf  .  .  .  .  2^; 
Bursten  A  Rupture  J  7 
Cancer  .    .     .    .   69 

Oinker  I 

Childbed  .  .  .  ]5'2 
Colds  .  .  A  .  IC 
Culick,  Gripes,  &c.  l", 
Consomption  .  4942 
Convulsions  .  353( 
Coogh,  and  Hooping- 

Coiigh  •  .  .50^ 
Cow  Pox  ....  5 
Cramp  .  .  .  .  ^ 
Croup  ....   101 


Difibetes  ....  1 
Dropsy  .  .  •  724 
livil  .  :  .  .  .  5 
Feversof  all  kinds  7&S 
Pistnla  ....  8 
Flux  ....  6 
French  Pox  .  .  24 
(Jout  .  .  ,•  , .  34 
Gravel,  Stone,  and 

Strangury  -  .13 
Grief  .  .  ,  ,  4 
KeadmoldsbotyHorse- 
shoe-head,  &  Water 
in  the  Head  -  306 
Imposthume  ...  2 
Influenza  -  -  -  2 
Jaundice  ...  28 
Jaw  Locked  •  .  4 
InBaramation  .  .  630 
Leprosy  -  -  -  1 
Livergrown  .  .  35 
Lunatic  ....  264 
Measles  ...     42 


Miscarriage  •  .  1 
Mortification .  .197 
p'alpitation  of  the 
Heart  -  -  - 
Palsy  .... 
Pleurisy  .  •  .- 
Piles  .  .  . 
Quinsy  .  .  • 
Kheumatisra  • 
Scurvy  .  .  . 
Spleen  . 
Small  Pox  .  . 
Sore  TboAt  .  . 
Sores  and  Ulcers 
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.  11 

.     1 

.  8 
.  10 
.     3 

.  1 
1«J87 

.  t 


Spasm  .4.  '.  .24 
St.  Anthony's  Fire  6 
Stoppage  in  tbe  Sfo- 

math  ... 
St.  Vitu6*s  Dance       1 
Teeth  .    .     .     ,324 
Thrush  .    .    .     .38 

Water  in  the  Cbest  U 
Worms  .    ,    . 


:3 


CASUALTIES. 
Bit  by  a  mad  Duf  •  ] 
Broken  Heart  ...   1 
Broken  Limbs      .     9 
Burnt   ,    •    •    •    42 
Drowned     .    •      12^ 
Bxcesftive  Drink- 
ing   ..••     9 
Executed  4^  .    •    •    6 
Pound  Dead   .    «     13 
Fractured     ...    4 
Frighted   .    .    .    .  ^ 
Killed  by  Falls  and 
several  other  Ac- 


cidents ;  •  .74 
Killed  themseWes  23 
Murdered  .  •  .  11 
2o|  Poisoned  ...  4 
Scalded  .  .  •  •  1 
Smothered  •  «  1 
Stan'ed  .  .  •  .3 
Suflucated    •    •'    •    8 


TotolS36 


•*  There  have  been  executed  in  the  city  of*  liondon  and  county  of  Surrey  20  ;  of  whicif 
oonber  6  only  bate  been  reported  to  ba  buried  within  the  bills  of  mortality. ' 
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mRTHS  in  iie year  1812. 

Jan.  19.  Mrs,  Soiuhall,  wife  of 
a  working  shoe-maker  in  Kenning- 
ton-lane,  of  three  boys. 
*  — /Lady  Mary  Ross  of  a  son 
and  heir. ' 

— .  The  lady  of  sir  Robert 
Graham  of  a  daughter. 

— .  Lady  Kenyon  of  a  son. 

21.  Lady  Lucy  Anne  Cassan  of 
a  son. 

Rb,  11.  Lady  Ellenborough  of  a 
son* 

17.  The  lady  of  sir,  Thomas 
Tancred,  barr.  of  a  daughter. 

IH.  Lady  Twisden  of  a  son,  who 
ilted  soon  after  his  birth. 

25.  The  countess  of  Loudon  and 
Moira  of  a  daughter. 

28.  The  countess  of  Cork  of  a  son. 

— .  The  lady  of  the  rev.  Dr. 
Clarke  of  a  son. 

Mar.h  6.  Lady  Elizabeth  Tal- 
bot of  a  son,  being  her  1 3th  child. 

12.  The  lady  of  Robert  Foster 
Grant,  esq.  of  a  son  and  heir. 

13.  The  wife  of  Wm.  Edw. 
Tomlfne,  esq.  of  a  daughter.  \ 

31.  The  lady  of  lord  St.  Asaph 
of  a  daughter. 

— .  Viscountess  Hamilton  of  a 
daughter. 

<*— .  Viscountess  Grimstone  of  a 
son. 

-^.  Viscountess  Duncan  of  a  son 
and  heir. 

j^frii  3.  The  lady  of  Benjaram 
Pead,  esq.  of  a  daughter. 

20.  The  lady  of  tne  hon.  C.  An- 
derson Pelham  of  a  son. 

22.  The  countess  of  Dalhousie 
of  a  son. 

23.  Viscountess  Primrose  of  9, 
daughter. 

3L  The  lady  of  the  rev.  C.  P. 
Bumey  of  a  daughter. 

Jilay  6.  The  duchess  of  Leeds  of 
f^  son* 


11.  The  lady  of  sir  Edward 
Knaichhnll,  bart.  of  a  son. 

16.  The  lady  oi*  George  Gipps^ 
esq.  M.  P.  of  a  daugiiter. 

17.  The  lady  of  T.  G.  Estcourt, 
esq.  M.  P.  of  a  daughter. 

— -.  The  widow  of  major-gen. 
Mackinnon,  who  was  killed  at  Ciu- 
dad  Rodri«^Oy  of  a  son. 

— .  The  countess  Lindsey  of  A 
daughter. 

June  2.  The  hon.  Mrs.  Barnard 
of  a  son. 

4.  The  lady  of  lieut.-col.  Hugh 
,  Halkctt  of  a  son. 

15.  The  lady  of  Dr.  Yelloly  of  a 
son. 

27.  Lady  W.  Beauclerk  of  a 
son.    . 

— .  Lady  Holland  of  a  daughtou 

— .  The  lady  of  the  right  hon. 
Reginald  Pole  Carew  of  a  daughter. 

— .  The  lady  of  J.  Ireland  Black- 
bum,  esq.  M.  P.  of  a  daughter. 

— ,  The  countess  of  Chichester 
of  a  daughter. 

July  8.  The  duchess  of  Bedford 
of  a  daughter. 

15.  The  lady  of  the  hon.  Alex. 
Hope,  M.  P.  of  a  son. 

31.  The  lady  of  N.  A.  Austen, 
esq.  of  a  son  and  heir. 

— .  The  countess  of  Caledon  of 
a  son  and  heir. 

— .  The  viscountess  Ikerrin  of  a 
daughter.  • 

jiMg.  3.  The  lady  of  the  rev.  C. 
M.  Babington  of  two  boys,  being 
the  third  time  of  her  having  twins* 

6.  The  marchioness  of  Down- 
shire  of  a  son  and  heir. 
•    8.  The  lady  of  sir  Edwin  Bayn« 
tun  Sandys,  bart.  of  a  son. 

12.  The  lady  of  Henry  Frederic 
Compton  Cavendish,  esq.  of  a 
daughter. 

1 9.  The  lady  of  Wm.  Astell,  esq. 
of  a  daughter. 

25.  Lady  Elizabeth  Montgo* 
mery  of  a  daughter, 

26.  The 
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2I&.  The  lady  of  Samuel  Sheen,  30.  The  lady  of  Thomas  Cadell, 

C^*  of  a  son.  esq.  of  a  daughter. 

98»  Lady  Frances  Ley  .of  a  son. 

S€j>K  2.  The  lady  of  col.  H.  E. ■ ^ ^ — 

^anhury  of  a  son*  -                                     ~                . 

7.  LadyDyneroTofason.  MARRIAGES  in  tk$  year  1812. 

12.  The  lady  of  sir  H.  Fitzher- 

hKXj  bart.  of  a  son.  Jan,  1 .    C.  T-  Wood,   esq.   of 

15.  Lady  Amelia  Sophia  Drum-  Thoresby,   Lincolnshire,   to  Jane, 

sson^  ff  a  son.  the  only  daughter  of  sir  John  Tho- 

26*  The  countess  of  Galway  of  rolJ. 

a  daughter*  6.  Capt.  Cochrane,  to  mbs  Ross, 

— •  The  lady  of  lord  Granville  eldest  daughter  of   lJeut.-geo.  sir 

le^eyn  of  a  daughter.  Charles  Ross,  bart. 

— .  Lady  Foley  of  a  daughter.  20.  Sir  C.  T.  Morgan,  to  miss 

— b  The  duchess  of  Newcastle  of  Oxenson,  author  of  **  The  Wild 

a  d^iughter.  Irish  Girl,**  &c.                    ^ 

Of*.  6.  La^  Hope  of  a  son.  — ,  At  Gretna  Green,  the  hon. 

IS.  The  lady  of  earl  Talbot  of  W.   H.  LambtcJn,   to  miss  ChoU 

.a  son*                         '  mondeley. 

J 6.  Lady  Lindsay  of  a  son*  Feb,  6.  The  earl  of  llchester,  to  • 

29»  The  lady  of  Edward   Har-  Caroline,  the  second  daughter  of 

iopp  of  a  son.  the  late  lord  George  Murray,  bishop 

—V  The  lady  of  M.  White,  esq.  of  St.  David's. 

MJ*.  of  ason>  being  her  fifteenth  7.  K.  A.  Slaney,  esq.,  to  miss 

child.  Muckleston,   daughter  of  the  lat« 

— ^.  The  lady    of  sir  Thomas  Dr.  M. 

l>yke  Ackland,  bart.  of  a  son.  IS.          ■  Macdonald,  esq.  to  lad y 

— *  The  countess  of  Shannon  of  Caroline Edgecumb€,seconddaugh- 

a  datighter.  ter  of  the  earl  of  M.  £. 

Ifmp.  &  The  countess  of  Clon-  18.  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  to 

JDel  of  a  daughter.  miss  Gcddes  Mackenzie. 

.  8.  The  lady  of  the  lx)n.  Robert  25.  $!•  Whitmore,  esq.  to  Fran- 

Corzon  of  a  son.  cos,  eldest  daughter  of  J.  P»  Ken- 

13.  The  lady  of  John  Thornton,  sington,  esq.              • 

ctq.  of  a  daughter.  March  5.  Charles  Putland,  e«q, 

23.  The  lady  of  sir  H.  C.  Mont-  to  Constance,  eldest  daughter  of  the 

jgomcry,  bart.  of  a  daughter.  hon.  George  Massey. 

9  —  Viscountess  Hawarden  of  a  14-.  W.  W.  Pole,  tsq.  to  miss 

^ughter.  "Tibey  Long,  eldest  daughter  of  the 

Dec.  2.  The  lady  of  J.  M.  Raikes,  late  sir  T.  Long,  bart, 

fsq*ofason.                                '    •  —  Major  Wm,  Napier,  to  Ca» 

10.  Thelady  of  therev.  RrfMar-j  roline,  youngest  daughter  of  the 

riott  of  three  children,  who  all  died  late  gen.  Fox,                                   j 

the  samp  day.  18.  J.  H.  Holder,  esq.  to  Ann» 

J  5.  The  lady  of  the  right  hon.  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  ^  rev, 

G.  Canning  of  a  son.               *  Jeffrey  ilkins,  dean  of  Carlisle.' 

— 'm  The  lady  of  ^5Idw.  Tliomton,  24-.  Lord  Charles  Townsliend.  to 

«j;q.  envoy  to  the  court  of  Sweden,  the  daughter  of  general  Loftus. 

pf  a  «on.  ^.   The  eldest  son  of  sir  T, 

Whichco^e^ 
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12.  Gen,  sir  James  Henry  Craig, 
K-B. 

15,  Col.  Wm.  Cavendish,  M,  P. 
cousin  to  the  duke  of  Devonshire, 

20.  Mrs.  Jebb,  widow  of  the  late 
justly  celebrated  Dr.  John  Jebb. 

24.  Isabella  Susanna,  countess 
of  Beverley. 

.  — .  Major -gen.  Crauford,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  wounds  he  received 
aitCfudad  Rodrigo. 

.^1.  Lady  Charles  Spencer,  aunt 
to  the  present  duke  of  St.  Albans. 

Feb.  5.  Wm.  Field,  esq.  of  Ca- 
nonbury. 

7-  The  dowager  lady  Scarsdale, 
daughter  of  the  second  earl  of  Port- 
more. 

17.  Sir  William  Maxwell,  bart. 
-  19.  The  hon.  Mary  Talbot, 
mother  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

25.  Sir  J.  Astley,  bart»  M.  P. 
— .  Sir  Charles    Cotton,    com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Channel  fleet. 

.  March  I.  Dr.  Maxwell  Garth- 
jhore,  F.  R.  S. 

3.  Sir  Wm.  Langham,  bart. 

9.  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Burnaby, 
and  on  the  16th  Mrs.  Burnaby, 
his  widow. 

13.  The  earl  of  Uxbridgew 
19.  John  Home  Tooke,  esq. 

•  26.  The  hon.  lady  Julia  Percy. 

— .  Lady  Eleanor  Cavendish, 
sister  to  the  earl  of  Arran. 

28.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Branscbmbe, 
sister  of  sir  Isaac  Heard. 

jipril  i.  Sir  Frederick  Evelyn, 
bart. 

2.  Sir  John  Callender,  bart.  ' 

— •  lyr.  Robert  Willan,  cele- 
brated for  his  work  on  cutaneous 
diseases. 

/  8.  The  earl  of  Ashburnham. 
.11.  The  most  noble  Jane,  duchess 
of  Gordon. 

12.  Sir  Wm.  Plomer,  alderman 
of  London. 

.  15.  Mrs.Blighy  lady  of  rear  ad- 
miral Bligh. 


17.  Dr.  Annesley,  master  of 
Dpwning  college. 

20.  Ijie  dowager  lady  Onslow, 
relict  of  the  late  Richard  lord  Ons« 
low. 

24'.  Viscountess  Downe. 

27.  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Glasse. 

May  6.  Captain  H.  Whilby. 

8.  Alexander  Hume^  esq. 

9.  Edward  Kemble,  e^q.  deputy 
of  Cordwainers  ward. 

10..  John  Clark,  esq.  author  of  A 
new  system  of  naval  tactics. 

1 1 .  The  right  hon.  Spencer  Per- 
ceval, esq.  shot  as  entering  the' 
house  of  commons. 

1 3.  The  right  rev.  Thomas' 
Dampier,  lord  bishop  of  Ely. 

16.  5ir  Frederick  Standish,  bart.' 

18.  Sir  Edward  Littleton,  barti 
20.  Mary,  countess  dowager  of 

Macclesfield. 

23.  Rev.  Louis  Dutens,historio* 
grapher  to  the  king. 

25.  Edw.  Malone,  esq.  the  well 
known  commentator  on  Shakespear. 

26.  The  right  hon.  Anne,  lady 
Fortescue,  mother  of  the  present  earl. 

31.  The  lady  of  Dr.  Richard 
Powell. 

-  June  1.  Rev.  C.  Baker,  one  of 
the  chaplains  to  the  prince  regent. 

2.  Lady  Glynne,  relict  of  sir 
Stephen  Glynne. 

— .  Vice  admiral  De  Winter. 

9.  Sir  Francis  Molyneux,  bart. 
gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod. 

13.  The  hon;  E.  Lambert, 
youngest  son  of  the  earl  of  Cavan. 

19.  Edward,  youngest  son  of 
Raymond  Barker,  esq. 

22.  Richard  Kirwan,  esq.  prebi- 
dent  of  the  royal  Irish  academy. 

25.  The  dowager  lady  Harring- 
ton. 

26.  Philip  Mallet,  esq.  editor  of 
several  valuable  works. 

27.  'Mrs.  Ramsden,  relict  of  the 
rev.  Dr.  R.  late  master  of  thfe  Char- 
terhouse« 

JmIj 
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.  My  I.  John  Brent,  esq.  .  5«  Michael    Wodholl,  esq.   thtf 

9«  Abraham  Goldsmid,  esq*  translator  of  Euripides. 

.  13.  Wm.  Henry,  eldest  son  of  6  William  Keith,  eai*!  of  Kin- 

Wm.  Manning,  esq.  M.  P.  tore. 

16.  John  Broadwood,  esq.  aged  IO4  J.  Willi^,  youngest  son  of 

lOS.  viscoum  Dillon t 

18*  Pr,  David  Mortom  17.  Dr.  Jasies  Lind,  F.  R.  S. 

8]  •  Dr.  Joseph  Denman,  author  20.  The  earl  of  Aylesford;           > 

cfanessayonthe  waters  of  Buxton.  Nov.,S^    Sir    Charles    Talbot^ 

L^dy  De  Crespigny^  author  of  bart. 

••  Letters**  to  her  son.  4.  His  excellency  Philipi  St;  Mar-i 

5L  Robert^  eldest  son  of,  lord  tin^  count  De  Front,  who  h^d  been 

Robert  Fitzgerald.          /  ambassador  6*om  the  court  of  Sar- 

— -.  Christian  Gottlieb  Heyne,  a  dinla. 

celebrated  Greek  scholar.  9.  Mr.  William  Otridge,  many 

Aug,  3.  James  Ricards>  esq.  of  years  a  bookseller  in  the  Stmnd. 

Gniy*slnn,  13.  Mrs.  Bxpwn,  widow  of  Dr. 

10.  Hon.     Frances    Elizabeth  ,B.  author  of  the  Elements  of  Me- 
Doinville>  daughter  of  .the  bishop  dicine. 

of  KUdare.  '  16.  John  Walter,  esq.  late  prin* 

11.  Rev.  John  Vodin  Walters.  cipal  proprietor  of  «'The  Times. 
14.  S.  R.  Gaussen,  esq.  of  Brook-  newspaper. 

man*s  Park,  Herts.  19.  Nich.  Wanostrocht,  L*  L;D . 

16.    Mr.  Pa?e,  vicar-choral  of  author  of  many  schoorbooks.          : 

St.  Paul's  cathedral.  27.  Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  Wm*  Lukin* 

24.  Mrs.  Griffiths,  widow  of  the  dean  of  the  cathedral  of  Wells. 

hie  Dr.  G.  29*  Mrs.  Scott,  of  Bradninch» 

27.  Lord  De  Blaquiere.  Devon,  in  her  104th  year. 

Seft,l.  R.  Shepherd,  esq.  son bf  ,  Dec.  6*  James  Chetliam,  esq. 

the  late  archdeacon  df  Bedford.  8.  Rev.  J.  .Cecil  TattersaU,   of 

6.  Li$ut.-col.  George  William-  Christ  church. 

^n«  11.  George  Goldsmidi  esq. 

9.  Harriet,  countess  of  Romney.  — .  Lady  Elizabeth  Spencer,  se- 

21.  Mrs.  Peach,  widow  of  the  cond  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
rev.  S.  P.  and  daughter  of  the  rev.  borough. 

Dr.  James  Bradley,  formerly  astro-  14.  Edward  Simeon^  esq.  one  of 

nomer  royal.  the  dii;ectors  of  the  bank  o^  En- 

24.  Lady    Harriet  Jane   Hay,  gland, 

fourth  daughter  of  James  earl  of  16.  Rev.  Dr.   Gosset»    a  cele-.^ 

ErroU  ,  and  sister  to  the  present  brated  book  c^llectot. 

earl.  — r.   His    excellency    Gustavus 

SO.  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  Adam  Baron  Nolcken/ 

of  lord  Sinclair.  1 9.  The  lady  of  Francis  FreeHng^ 

.  Oct.  3.  Valentine  Browne,  earl  esq.  of  the  Post-office, 

of  Kenmare.  22.  Joseph  Jeffries  Evans,  esq» 

4.  Rev.  Anth.  Hamilton^  D.  D.  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Caleb  Evans, 
vicar  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  fields*  25.  £.  WiUes,  eiq.  eldest  son  of 

5.  Rev.  John  Deiyhurst,  a  man  the  late  bishop  of  Bath  and  WeUs. 
of  very  eminent  attainments  in  s€i«  SL  Gen.  9\f  Thomas  Musgraye» 

'^  eace  and  cUusical  literature.  bart. 

fROMO- 
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PROMOTIONS  In  ib.year  1812.  J'^/S!  ^"^^^  "^  ^""^ 

First  groom  and  master  of  the 

Downini^'Streety  F^b,  21. — Major-  robes,— Nassau  Thomas,  esq. 
gen.  Charles  Wale,  governor  and        Grooms  of  the  bed-chambers- 
commander  in  chief  of^  Martinique,  gen.   Chas.  Leigh,   een.  E.   Ste^ 
—Major,  gen.    the    hon.    Robert  phens,  gen.  T.  Slougnter  Stanwix» 
Meade,  lieut .-governor  of  Cape  of  hon.  Henry  Stanhope,  Iieut^-gen. 
.Good  Hope. — Lieut.-col    Charles  sir  J.  Cradock,    lieut.-gen.   Wm, 
Napier,  lieot.-govemor  of  the  Vir-  Keppel,  col.  Wilson  BradylK 
gin  Islands. — Lieut.«col,  Thomas        Clerk  mar sh;d  and  chief  equerryt 
Davey,  ^  lieut.-govemor    of  Van  — col.  Benj.  Bloomfield. 
Diemen  s  Land.  £querries,-»major-general  Ham- 

IVbiiehalh  Feb.  22.  His  r,  h.  the  mond,  lieut.-coL  W.  Congreye» 
prince  regent  has  been  pleased  to  major-gen.  Bayley,  hon.  F.  How- 
grant  the  dignity  of  an  earl  of  the  ard,  col.  Vivian, 
united  kingdom  unto  the  right  hon.  IVbltehall^  March  10.  •  Right  hoBU 
Arthur  viscount  Wellington,  K.  B.  H.  Wellesley  (ambassador  eztraor* 
by  the  title  of  earl  of  Wellington  dinaryand  plenipotentiary  in  Spain) 
in  the  county  of  Somerset.— Lieut.-  one  of  the  knignts  companions  of 
jjen.  Thomas  Graham,  lieut.-gen.  the  order  of  the  bath, 
sir  Rowland  Hill,  and  major-gen.  Carltm-housey  Marcb  13.  Frede- 
ur  James  Auchmuty,  knights  otthe  rick  Wm,  Turner,  .Charles  George 
Bath.  J.  Arbuthnot,  Frederick  Wm.  Qul- 

Carbon.bausgy    March    5.     Earl  ling    Smith,    and    John    Ardiur 

Cholmondeley,  lord  steward  of  his  Douglas  Bloomfield,  esq.  pages  of 

majesty's  household. — Marquis  of  honour  to  his  majesty. 
Hertford,  lord  chamberlain.  fVUtehaU^  March  \7.  Right  boo. 

Carlioa-hcutCf  March  7.  Marquis  gen.  Cliarles  earl  of  Harringtonp 

of  Winchester,  groon)  of  the  stole  governor,  captain,  constable,  and 

to  his  majesty.  lieutenant  of  Windsor  Castle,  vice 

Her  majesty  and  the  prince  re*,  earl  of  Cardigan  deceased, 
gent  have  appointed  John  Simeon,        Carlton-bouse^  March  17.   ^ight 

esq.  (master  in  chancery),  count  hon.  theearlof  Ormond,  one  of  clWi 

Munstcr,  and  col.  Herbert  Taylor,  lords  of  his  majesty's  bedchamber, 
commissioners  for  the  protection,        John  Mac   Mahon,  esq.  keeper 

care,  and  management  of  his  ma*  of  the  privy  purse,  and  private  s^ 

jesty's  property  during  his  indispo-  creury  to  the  prince  regent, 
sition.  Whitehall,  March  n.  Right  hon. 

^WbiithaVi  March  7.  Adam  Gil-  Hugh  Percy  (commonly  cJuled  earl 

lies,  esq.  one  of  the  lords  justiciary  Percy)  summoned  to  the  house  of 

in  ScotLind,  vice  Craig  resigned.  <  peers  by  .the  style  and  title  of  b»> 

Carkott-bTuSff  March   10.      The.  rqn  Percy, 
prince  regent  has  made  the  follow-        ffChiLhall^  March  24f.  Vise.  MA» 

ing  appointments  i  ville,   William  Domett,  esq.  vice 

Vice  chamberlain,-*earl  of  Yar*  admiral,  sir  Joseph  Sydney  Yorke. 

mouth.  knt.  rear-admiral,  hon.  Frederick 

Lords  of  his  n|ajcsty*s  bedcham-  John  Robinson,  lord  Walpole,  right 

ber,— -marquis    of'  Headfort,    vis*  hon.  William  Dundas,  and  Cieorge 

count  Melbourn,  l^r^  Heathfield,  Johnstone  Hope,  esq.  rear*admiralt. 

1812.  (L)  commit-' 


im 
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€oA»tiissioncrs  for  ejcecutinjg;  the  of- 
fice of  lord  high  admiral. 

Csriioh'ht^sff  MdrcbSl.  flisroyal 
highness  the  prince  regent,  m  the 
txanie  dind  on  the  behalf  of  hts  ma* 
jesty,  sovereign  of  the  most  noble  or* 
der  of.the  garter rhas  been  graciously 
pleased,  by  letters  patent  ifndef  the 
sign  taianual  of  his  royal  highness 
and  the  great  seal  of  the  order,  to 
dispense  with  all  the  statutes  and 
regulations  usually  observed  hi  re- 
gard to  installation;  and  to  give 
and  grant  unto  George  Granville 
mftrquis  of  Staffoi^d,  Fraincis  tnar- 
quis  of  Hertford,  William  earl  of 
l«onsdale,  Richard  marquis  "WqU 
lestey,  Charles  duke  of  Richmond, 
atid  James  duke  of  Montrose, 
lights  elect  of  the  said  most  noble 
order,  respectively,  full  power  and 
atlthorhy  to  exercbe  all  rights  and 
{*ivileges  belonging  tolrnights  com- 
panions of  the  most  noble  order  of 
die  garter,  as  if  they  had  been  for- 
^aJay  installed ;  a!ny  decree,  rule, 
or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwitH- 
nftnding* 

WKiebali,  jtprilif.  Eart  of  Buck- 
highamshirey  earl  of  Liverpool, 
vtsc.  Castlereagh,  and  right  hon. 
Richard  Ryder,  his  majesty's  three 
principal    Secretaries   of   state:—* 

Sht  non^  Spencer  Perceval,  chdh- 
lor  and  under  treasurer  of  his 
majesty's  exchequer  : — ^lord  Lou» 
vaine,  Wd  Teignmouth,  ijght  hon, 
Thomas  Wallace,  vise.  Lowther,* 
and  right,  hon.  John  Sullivan,  his 
majesty's  commissioners  ibr  affs^s 
of  India. 

WlnteMU  April  4.  Lord  Ifaptet^ 
his  majesty's  high  commissioner  to 
the  general  assembly  of  the  chiirch 
of  Scotland.*— Duke  of  Newcastle* 
steward  of  the  forest  of  Sherwood 
and  park  of  Folcwood,  cb.  Notts. 
•  Cafkmi'house^  Apnl  4.  Hon.  ma- 
jor Lumley,  one  of  the  grooms  of 
kis  majesty's  bedchamber. 


Carhm-houiey  April  8..  Vise.  Sid- 
Alouth,  lord  president  of  the  privy 
council. ^Earl  Talbot,  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  the  county  of  SiafforJr 

Fcrei^tt'^fice^  jfpr'dlO.  Mr.  Joa- 
qtiim  Andradc,  consnl-iissistantfor 
the  prince  regent  of  Portugal  at 
London. 

mhchan,  AprHl  1 .  Earl  of  Cmir- 
town,  captain  of  his  majesty's  band 
of  pensioners. 

Dozviiing' iirref^  jfprtl  22.  A .  An- 
struther,  esq.  recorder  of  Bombay .r 

Cftrlidn-bousff  ^pril  27.  Lieut- 
col.  Mellish,  one  of  the  equerries  to 
tlje  prince  regent. 

tnUthalU^ApiH  2^,  Georgians 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Onslow,  esq.  commonly  called  lord 
visconnt  Cranley,  son  and  heir  ap* 
parent  of  Georgp  earl  of  Onslow, 
i<3  have  precedency,  Sfrc.  as  the 
dsiughter  of  an  earl  of  the  united 
kingdom. 

WhUebdh  May  2.  Duke  of  Bean- 
fort,  constable  of  his  majesty's 
castle  of  St.  Briavelsi  and  warden 
qf  the  forest  of  Dean,  co.  Glootes- 
ter. 

>/tfy2.  The  prince  fegent  has 
permitted  lieur,.gen.  Paget,  sir  B. 
Spencer,  and  sir  Rowland  Hill,  'to 
accept  the  rank,  and  weair  the'^nsig- 
ni.\,  of  a  knight  of  the' gnand 'cross 
of  the  royal  Portuguese  military  or- 
der of  the  sWord  and  tower.^ 

WbUehall,  May  23.  Right  lev. 
Dr.  Bowyer  Edw.  Sparks,  recom- 
mended to  be  elected  bishop  of  Ely^ 
vice  Dam  pier  deceased. 

Du€hy  ofLdhcatter^  STtn^rsft'plarrf 
May  23.  The  earl  of  Buckinghum- 
shire,  chancellor  of  the  diichy  and 
county  palatine  of  Lancaster. 

Forrisn-oJue.May^o.  P.C.Tup- 
per,  esq.  his  majesty's  consul  in 
Valencia.— Gilbert  Stuart  Brucev 
esq.  consul  at  the  Canary  I-ilirDds. 

DownU^'Slr^t/  June  1.  Major- 
gen.   P.  Bouhani,    gov-.Tnor    auJ 
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commander  tn  chief  of  Surinam.** 
CoL  G*  R*  Aintilie,  governor  and 
commander  in  chief  of  Dnnnnicai 

CarltonhouiCy  Jv%f  5.  Rev.  J,  S. 
Clarke,  F.  R.  S.  cliaplain  to  the 
household,  and  librarian  to  the 
prince  tejjent,  historio^^rapher  to 
humajestyy  vice  Dutens  deceased. 

miuhulU  Sunt  d.  Earl  of  ti- 
v^pool,  right  hon.  Nicholas  Vaiv- 
^ittart,  3nowdeu  JBarne,  esq.  and 
th«  hon.  B^ikeley  Paget/  commis- 
sioners  fcr  executing  the  office  of 
trcaftUrcrofthe  excheouer.-«^Ktght 
hoD.  Ntch.VansittartfChar.ccllorand 
under-treasurer  of  the  exchequer* 

CArlunboustt  Jttnt  \\.  i.dj\  of 
Harrowby,  lord  president  of  the 
council.— Earl  Bathurst  and  vise. 
Sidmouih,  two  of  his  majesty's  prin- 
cipal secretaries  of  state« 

Carlhn-hcuUt  Jumt  12.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Tyrwhitt,  knt.  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's gentlemen  ushers  dailf  wait- 
ers, 

CfirUon-h^uie^  June  IS.  EarlMpU 
ra,  a  knight  of  the  garter. 

ff^kdifH,  June  iO.  Rev.  George 
Uem-y  Law,  D.  D.  recommended 
to  be  elected  bishop  of  Chester,  vice 
Dr.  Sparke  translated* 

CIVIL  rROMOTIONS*    * 

Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  late  attorney- 
general,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas*  vice  Mr* 
justice  Lawrence  retiied»  from  iU 
health.   ^ 

Cmritmb.uey  July  I,  The  prince 
of  Wales  has  appointed  Joseph 
Jekyll,  esq.  his  royal  highnesses  at- 
tarney<*general,  and  Samuel  Shep* 
herd,  esq.  bis  solicitor^general. 

Fofdgti'offict^  July  2h.  Right  hon.  ' 
gen4  viscount  Cathcart,  K.  T*  am«* 
bassador  extraordinary  and  plen»« 
potentiary  to  the  en>pi?ror  of  Ru$^si«u 

mitjfall,  July  ^.   The  ja-ince 
zi^ent  has  granted  to  Richard  mar*  - 
quts  WelMey,    K*  &  license  to 

suctfftf  the  mugpi^^'^^.^KMa 


order  of  the  sun  and  lion,  eonfintt^ 
upon  him  by  ihe  king  of  Persia. 

Do'U'ning  ttttet^  ^Ug*  4»  I«Qri^ 
Walpole,  secretary  of  efnbassj  at 
the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh. 
^fr-ign-^e,  ^ng,  8.  EdWard 
Thornton,  esq*  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the 
court  of  Sweden  -««*Qeorge  Sholto 
Pouglas,  esq.  .secretary  of  legatioii 
at  that  court. 

Aug.  \tk  Naval  pronootions,  in 
honour  of  the  prince  regent's  biith* 
day ! 

Admirals  of  the  whrte-*— Robert 
Mann,  esq.  and  John  Henry,  esq* 
—to  be  tkdnuraii  of  ihe  red. 

Admirals  of  the  blue— sir  Charlee 
H*  Knowles,  bait,  hon.  Thomay 
Pakenham,  Robert  Deans,  and 
James  Hawkins  Whitshed, esquires 
■  ■  4idfmrpis  of  tte  ^biie. 

Vice^dmirals  of  the  red^^EdW. 
Tyrrel  Smith,  esq.  sir  Thomas 
Graves,  K.  B*  Thomas  M^Namaiia 
Russell,  esq.  sir  Henry  Troll6pe> 
knt*  and  sir  Hen.  Edwyn  Stanhopet 
bart  ^^^^dmirah  ofth:  Hue. 

Vice-admirals  of  the  white^^slr 
Isaac  Coffin  Greenly,  bart.  John 
Aylmer,  Sam.  Osbom,  Richard 
Bogcr,  John  Child  Purvis,  and 
Theqphilus  Jones,  esquires— tp  be 
uice'4iJmtr0/t  of  the  red. 

Vice-admirals  of  the  blue — John 
M'Dougall,  James  Alms>  and  Eli* 
ab  Harvey,  esquires,  sir  Edmun^ 
Nagle,  kn-ght,  John  Wells,  R,i- 
chard  Grindall,  and  George  Mar« 
tin,  esquires,  sir  Richard  John 
Strachan,  bart.  K.  B.  sir  Williaqi 
Sidnej^  Smith,  knight,  and  Thomas 
Sotheoy,  esq.-^to  be  viceT^ubnira/s 
qfthc  ivbite. 

Rear-acinirals  of  the  red-*-Ror 
bert  Devereux  Fancourt,  esq.  sir 
Edward  BuUer.  bait,  hon*  Ko» 
bert  Sbopford,  Mark  Robinson* 
Thomas  Revell  Shivers,  Franc^ 
2\siilfim%John^\^^i^)^9SL\  Job9 
(L  2j  JDUkest 
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Dilkesy  William  Lechmere,    and  in  the  rootn  of  admirals  WiilisOn 

Thomas   Foley,    esqaltes— -to    be  Johnstone  Hope,,  lord  Hen:  y  Paw-* 

viee-mdmirals  effb:  tiue,  letr«    George  Cockburn^    and  Sa- 

Rear»admtrals   of   the  white—  muel  Hood  Linxee.  - 

Rowley  Bulteel,  Wm.  Li?k^,  Isaac  IVbitthalU  Aug,  18.   The  pitnce 

George  Manley,  John  Obborn,  Ed-  has  granted  the  dignity  of  a  roar- 

mund  Crawley,    Chaxjes    Boyles,  quis  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

esquires,  sir  T.  Williams,  knighr,  to  ilie  right,  hon.  Arthur  earl  of 

Thomas  Hamilton,  esiq.  sir  T.  B.  Wellington,    K.   B«  and  hi»  heirs 

Thompson,  hart.  John  Laughame,  male,  by  the  name,  &c.  of  marquis 

Wm.  Hargood,  George  Gregory,  Wellington,  of  Wellington. 

John    Femer,    Richard    Incledon  Carltenliouut    jfug.    13*     Lord 

Bury,    Rob.  Moorsom,  esquires-^  Charles  Benttnck,  treasurer  of 'his 

Hcdr-admiraii  of  the  red.  majesty's  household  ;  lord  George 

Rear»admirals  of  the  blue-^Wm.  Bere&ford,  comptroller  of  his  ma* 

Bligh,  .  Lawrence  Wm.  Halstead,  jesty's  household  ;  right  hon.  Fre- 

Edward  Oliver  Osbom,  esquires,  derick  John  Robinson ;  right  hon. 

sir  Harry  B.  Neale,  bart.  sir  Joseph  William  Fitzgerald,  chancellor  of 

S.  Yorke,  knight,  hon.  Arthur  K.  the  exchequer  in  Ireland ;  and  the 

Legge,    Francis    Favermah,    esq.  right  hon.  Robert  Peel,  sworn  of 

earl  of  Galloway,  Thomas  F.  Free-  his  majesty's  privy  council, 

mantle,  esq.  sir  Francis  Laforey,  Aug.  15.  Viscount  Jqcelyn,  Tice- 

bart.  Philip  Charles  Durham,  Isaac  chamberlain  to  his  majesty's  house* 

Israel  Peltew,  Alex.  Fraser,  Ben-  hold ;  k>rd  Charles  Bentinck,  ti«a- 

jamin  HallowelU  George  Johnstone  surer  of  his  majesty's  household  ; 

liope,    esquires,    lord     Amelius  lord  George  Beresford,  comptroller 

Beauclerk,  Wm.   Taylor,    James  of  his  majesty's  househola  ;  ge* 

NicoU    Morris,  George    ^urdon,  neral  Samuel  Hulse,  master  of  ois 

William  Brown,    Thomas    Byam  majesty's  household ;    major-gen. 

Martin,  esquires  ■  to  be  rtar^adm*  the  hon.  Charles  Stuart,  hon.  Au« 

ra^softhe  nvluie*    .  gustus  Cavendisth  Bradshaw,   and 

The  following  post*captains  were  major*gen.  T-  H.  Tunier,  grooms 

promoted  to  the  rank  cirear'mJmt'  of  his  majesty's  bedchamber.    And 

rob  of  the  ^/i(r.— William  Johnstone  the  earl  oif  Yarmouth*  lord  warden 

Hope,  esq.  lord  Henry  Pawlett,  of  the  stannaries  in  Cornwall  and 

Charles  Wm.    Patterson,    George  Devon. 

Cockbum,  Thomas  Surridge,  Sa-  The  gazette  announces  the  e1e« 

muel  Hood  Linzee,  j!is.  Carpenter,  vation  of  the  earl  of  NbrthampCMi 

Robert    Barton,  Graham   Moore,  to  the  rank  of  marquts    of  th^ 

Matthew  H.  Scott,  Jos,  Hanwell,  united  kingdom,  by  the  titles  of 

Henry  Wm.  Bayntun,  esos.  hon.  baron  Wilmington,  earl  Compton» 

Francis  F.  Gardner,   sir  Kichard  marquis  of  Northampton  { likewise 

King,  bart.  Edward  Griffith,  £dw.  of  earl  Camden  to  the  rank    ^ 

James  Foote,  Richard  Lee,  Wm;  marquis   of  the  united   kingdom^ 

Pierrepont,    Peter   Halket,    Wm.  by   the     titles     of    earl     Breck* 

Bedford,  esquires.  nock,  marquis  of  Camden ;  of  lord 

Captains  Pulteney  Malcolm,  C.  Mul^rave,  to  the  rank  and  titles 

V.  Penrose,   James   Bissett,    and  of  viscount  Normauby,  and  earl 

tkc  hon.  Charles  Elphinstone  Flem-  of  Mulgrave;   and  also    of  the 

iog>  to  be  eaioneb  of  the  royal  mmrimsf  de  vation  of  lord  Hasewood  to  the . 

rank 
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rank  of  earl,  by  the  title  of  vis-  the  county  of  Oxford,  vice  F.  S.  I*. 

(:ount  Lascelles,  and  e^u*!  of  Hare-  Wheates,  of  Glympton  P^ k,  esq. 

woo.^.  dece-rised. 

Wbitekally  yfug.  2U    Lieut.-gen.  fybihhail,  Oct.  3.  Earl  of  Liver* 

sir  8.  Cotion,  b^rt.  extni  knight  of  pool,  right  hon.  Nicholas  Vansit* 

the  bath.  tart,  right  hon,   Wm.   Fitzgerald, 

tVbiuhalU  Sej4   I.  Earl  of  Buck-  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  of  Ii^ 

in^hamsliire.  visconr#Castlereagh,  land,  hon.  Berkeley  Paget ;  right 

earl  Dathur^c,  and  viscount  Sid*  h<^n.  Frederick  John  Robmfcm,  and 

mouth,  (his  majesty's  jthree  princi*  James  Brogden,  esq.  coramissioften 

Dal  secretaries  of  state)  ;  the  enrl  of  for  executing  the  office  of  treasurer 

JLiverpool;  right  hon.  N-  Vansk-  of  the  exchequer. 

tart,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  .     IVbUcbaU^  Oct^  21.    Sir  Rupert 

baron  Teignmouth,  viscount  Low-  George,  bart.  James  Bowen,  esq, 

ther,   right  hon.  J.  Sullivan,  and  hon.  John  Douglas,  John  Harness, 

lord  Apsley,  commissioners  foA  af-  doctcMr  in  physic*  hon.  Counenay 

fairs  of  India.  Boyle,  and   Wm.   Boothby,  esq* 

War  office^  Sefi.  8.  His  serene  high-  commissioners  for    transport  ser» 

ness    William   Frederick    Henry,  vice,  &c. 

hereditary  prince  of  Orange,  aide-  Wh'iuholU   Nov.  S.   The  prince 

de*camp  to  the  prince  reji^ent.  regent  has  been  pleased,    in  the 

Sir  Thomas  Plomer,  knt.hts  ma>  name  and  on  the.Mialf  of  his  ma* 

jesty'sattomey-generaU  jc^7»  to  grant  the  dignity  of  a  ba» 

Wm.  Garraw,  esq.  his  majesty's  ronet  of  the  unit^  kingdom  of 

iolicitor*general ;  shice  knighted.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the 

D^v/miMg-iirisip    S:rpi,    21.     Sir  following  gentlemen   respectively, 

Ralph  Woodford,   bart.  governor  and  the  heirs  male  of  their  body 

•ftne  island  of  Trinidad.  lawfully  begotten,   viz.— William 

Foreign-ffflcfp  S.ft.  23.  Richard  Congreve,    of  Walton,    Stafford* 

Allen,  esq.  consul  in  the  kingdom  shire,  esq.  lieut.-gen.  in  the  army-— 

of  Galipia,  the  prihcipalitv  of  i\$-  William  Payne,  esq.  lieiit.*gen.  in 

turias,  and  the  territory  of  St«  An-  the  army — Albemarle  Berne,  esq. 

dero.  vice-admiral  of  ihe  red  squadron  of 

IVbuebalU   Sfi.  26«  C.  Stuart,  his  majesty's  fleet— sir  Henry  Rus« 

esq,  an  extra  knight  of  the  bath.  sell,  Jmt.  chief  justice  of  Bengal-— 

Carlton  bmtte^  Sept.  29.    Earl  of  sir    Ewcn    Baillie,    of  Portman- 

Clancarty,  and,   in    his    absence,  square,  knt.  major«gen.  in  the  ar« 

right  hon.  F.  J.  Robinson,   presi-  my-— Barry  Close,  esq.  major-gen, 

dent  of  the  committee  of  control^  in  the  service  of  the   East  India 

for  the  consideration  of  matters  re*  company^— right     hofi.     Claudius 

latinjr  to  trade  and  colonies.  Stephen  Hunter,    lord  mayor  of 

Whttebali^   SeM.    29;     Viscount  London — Fredetick  John  Falkiner, 

Melville,  admirsu  W.  Domett,  rear-  of  Abbotstown,   in  the  county  of 

admiril  sir  J.  S.  Yorke,  right  hon.  Dublin,  esq.— Benjamin  Hobhouse, 

W.  Dundas,  rear*admiral  G.  John-  of  Chantry-house,    in  the  county 

stone    Hope,    kir  G.  Warrender,  of  Wilts,  esq. — Stewart  Bruce,  of 

and  S.  Osborui  e^q.  lords  commis-  the  city   of   Dublin,    esq.— >)ohii 

sionersof  the  admiralty.  Owen,  of  Oriel  ton,  in  the  county 

Carlion-housey  Oct.  1.  T.  D.  Co*  of  Pembroke,  esq. — ^Jahleel  Bren- 

ventry,  of  Henley,  esq.  sheriff  of  ton,  esq.  post^captain  in  the  royal 

(L  3)  »avy— 
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navy— Re^t  Henry  Bate  Dudley,  B^kdiire^    Geofge   Slwes,    of 

of  Sloane-scresty  Chelsea — Qilbe/t  Mareham,  esq. 

Blane,  of  Blanefieldy  doctor  of  pliy*  Buckinghamshire,    sir  Williarti 

sic^^ohn  Listed  Kaye»  of  Grange,  Clayton,  of  Harleyford,  baft. 

in  the  county  of  York,  e$q.<»*-sir  Carnhridge    aud    Huntingdon» 

Charles  Orinsbie,    of  the  ciiy  of  John  Carstairs,  of  Woodhurst,  esq. 

Dublin,  knt.«-«*£neas  Mackintosh,  Cheshire,    Edlnutid    Ys^tes,    of 

jof  Mackintosh,  in  the  shire  of  In*  Ince,  esq.  '  • 

yernessiesq.-^Geo,  William  Leeds,  Cumberland,  Thomas  Hartkyi 

ofCrozton  Park,  in  the  county  of  of  Linthwaice,  esq. 

Cambridge,  esq.«>^William  Knigh-  Derbyshire,    Richard  Battmaa, 

ton,   of  Hanover  ^square,   in    the  of  Poston,  esq. 

toonty  of  Middlesex,  doctor  of  phy-  Devonditre,     Janies   Hay,    of 

jnc>«-Geoi;ge  Jackson,   of  Fortdiil"  Collypriest,  esq. 

Ian,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  esq.  Dorsetslitre,    Thomas    Harlock 

^-Everard  Home,  surgeon«^£dw.  Bantard,  of  Charlton  Marshall,  esq, 

tCennedy,   of   Jdinstown    Mount  Essex,   sir  Robert  Wigram,  of 

•Kennedy,  in  the  county  of  Water-  Walth^imstoix^,  bart. 

ford,     esq.<— Rirhard    Nagic,     of  Gloucestershire,     sir     William' 

Jamestown  House  and  Castle  Do-  Hicks,  of  Witcomb  Fark,  bart. 

nore  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  Herefordshife,  Thomas  Jayy  Cvf 

-esq.— James   Caleb  Anderson,  of  JDerndale,  esq. 

•Fermoy,  in  the  county  ofCork,  esq.  Hertfordsliire,    John  Cuif  ic^  ti 

««— James  Galbraith,  of  Shane«vai^<  EsseAden,  esq. 

ley,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  esq.  Kent,  John  Wells,  of  Bickley,  esq« 

Cmriicn-ioujt^    Nov.  S.  rickstan  Leicestershire,  Ridiard  Che4yn, 

James»  esq.  M.  D.  one  of  the  phyw  of  Langley,  esq. 

sicians  extraordinary  to  the  ptinct  Lincolnshire,'  George  Lister,  of 

regent.  Grtsbv,  esq. 

iFbiuiall,  Nsv.  10.  Sir  Richatd  Monmouthshire,  Charks  Lewis, 

.  Fletcher,  knt.  lieut.*col  in  the  royal  of  6c.  Pierre,  esq. 

engineers,  and  chief  engineer  with  Norfolk,  Johp  Tiu*ner  Hales,  cf 

the  army  in  Spain  and  Portugsd,  a  Hardin^ham,  esq. 

baronet  of  the  united  kingdoip.  Nofthamptonshire,  Pet^r  Dtoys, 

VnttibiiUt  Dec,  L    Roger  Hale  of  Eastou  N^&ton,  esq. 

Sheafie,  esq.    major-general  and  Notthnmberland,   Ralph  Bates, 

Jiieut.*coL  in  the  49rh  tegiment,  «  of  Milbourile  Hall,  esq. 

baronet  of  the  united  kirg  iom.  Nouinghamshire;  Hugh  Blaydes, 

Wh'utballt  Du»  5.  -Sir  J.  Shaw,  of  Ranby  Hall,  esq. 

of  Kilmarnock;  a  baronet  of  the  -    bxfordshire,    Francis  SackviUe 

onited  kingdom. .  Lloyd  Wheate,  t>f Glympton  Paar^» 

' ^Iftutlandshire,  Gerard  Nctel  Ncid, 

SHERIFFS  a/foiM^  by  Us  royal  of  Exton,  esq, 

bighr:€ss  ibi  pimarigim  in  council^  Shropshire,    Richard  Lister^  sC 

m  tbinamtandoM  tie  Mksif^fiis  Rowton,  eso. 

mojuiyf  for  theyMr  1812.  Somersetshire,  Wm.  Vaughaii,  of 

.  Mookton  Combe,  «sq. 

Itedfordshire,  Joha  Cooper,  of  6tafford*ire,  Thomaa  Mottexw 

Toddbwton,  esq,  diaw,  of  Silkmtie  House»  esq. 

SoathamptOD 
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Southampton,  Thomas  Thistle-  Cardigan,     Griffith  Jones,     of 

chwaire,  of  Souchwich,  esq,  Cardigan^  esq. 

Suffolky  Richard  Moore,  of  Mel-  Glamorgan,     Morgan    Popkin 

ford,  esq.                         ..  Tfr^pne,  of  pqytjahpne,  esq, 

Surrey,  11iqx|i^&  .^ar^pg  Ben*  ^r^on,  Charjei  Fqz  Crespigny, 

son,  of  Chan^pion  Lodge,  esq.  of  Talljn,  esq; 

Sussex,  George  Francis  Tyson^  Radnor,    Thomas  Grove»   the 

of  Singleton,  esq.  yqungery.ofCwm  Elian,  esq. 

Wanvick^ice,   Samuel    Peach, 

of  Idlicote,  esq.  NORTH  WALES. 

Wiltshire,    sir  William    Pierce 

Ashe    A-'Courty  of   Heyte Aury,  '  Mf rioneiht  WtlliaiQ  W7099>  of 

kart.  Peniarth,  ^sq. 

Worcestei^re,  John  Baker,  of  Camarypn,  the   hon.  Peter  Ro- 

Waiesley,  esq.  bertDnimmondBurrel],ofGwydin 

Yorkshire,  sir  Thomas  Slingsby,  Anglesey,  Hugh  Bolkeley  Owep, 

^^criven  Park,  hart.  of  Coedana,  esq. 

Montgomery,   George  Mearti^ 

.  SOUTH  WALES,  cf  Fynnant,  esq. 

Denbifi^h,  Wiljiam  Edwards,  of 

Carmarthen,  John  George  Phil-  Hendre  House,  esq.      ^ 

lips^  of  Cwingwilly,  esq.  FKnt,   Hugh    Humphreys,   of 

Pembroke,  Henry  Scourfeld,  of  f^arypiUe,  e>q. 
Robescon  Hall,  esq. 
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ruINCl  |IBGBKT*S  8PIICH,  JAW.  7» 
BY  COMMXMION. 

M7  }ords  and  gentlemen, 

W^  are  commanded  by  hit 
royal  highness  the  prince  re- 
gent to'  express  to  you  the  deep  sor- 
row which  he  feels  in  announcing 
to  you  the  continuance  of  his  majes- 
ty^ lamented  indisposition,  and  the 
vnhuppy  disappointment  of  those, 
hopes  of  ni0  majesty's  early  reco^ 
▼ery,  which  had  been  cherished  by 
the  dutiful  afiection  of  his  familj 
and  the  loyal  attachment  of  his 
people. 

The  prince  regent  has  directed 
copies  of  the  last  reports  of  her 
xnajesty  the  queen's  council  to  be 
laid  before  you,  and  he  is  satisfied 
that  you  will  adopt  such  measures 
as  the  present  melancholy  exigency 
may  appear  to  require^ 

In  securing  a  suitable  and'  ample 
provision  for  the  support  of  his  mai* 
jesty's  royal  dignity,  and  for  the  at- 
lendance  upon  his  majesty*^  sacred 
person  during  his  illness,  the  prince 
regent  rests  assured,  that  you  will 
also  bear  in  mind  the  indispensable 
(luty  of  continuing  to  preserve  for 
his  majesty  the  facility  of  resuming 
the  personal  exercise  of  his  royal 
authority,  in  the  happy  event  of  his 
recovery,  so  earnestly  desired  by 
|he  wishes  and  the  prayers  of  his 
family  and  his  subjects. 

The  prince  regent  directs  us  to 
(fignify  to  you  the  satisfaction  mih^ 


which  his  royal  highntu  has  o8* 
served,  that  the  measures  whic^ 
have  been  pursued  for  the  defence 
and  security  of  the  kingdom  of 
Portpgal  have  proved  completely 
effectual;  and  that  on  the  sevend 
occasions  in  which  the  British  or 
Portuguese  troops  have  been  en* 
gaged  with  the  enemy,  the  reputa* 
tion  already  acquired  by  them  has 
been  fully  maintained. 

The  successful  and  brilliantenter- 
prise  which  tenpinated  in  the  suiw 
prise,  tn  Spanish  Estremadura,  of 
a  French  corps,  by  a  detachment 
of  the  allied  army  under  lieutenant- 
general  Hill,  is  highly  creditable 
to  that  distinguished  officer  and  to 
the  troops  under  his  conunand,  and 
has  contributedimaterially  to  ob- 
struct the  designs  of  the  enemy  in 
that  part  of  the  peninsula. 

The  prince  regent  is  as$nred| 
that  while  you  reflect  with  i^kide 
and  satisfaction  on  the  conduct  of 
his  majesty's  troops,  and  of  the  s^* 
lies,  in  these  various  and  important 
services,  you  will  render  justice  to 
the  consunimate  judgement  and 
skill  displaved  by  general  lord  vis* 
count  Wellington  in  the  direction 
of  the  campaign.  In  Spain,  the 
spirit  of  the  people  remains  unsub* 
dued ;  and  the  system  of  warfare 
su  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  actual 
condition  of  the  Spanish  xution  has 
been  recently  extended  and  im- 
proved, under  the  advantageswhicb 
residt  from  the  operatbns  of  tb^ 
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died  mnnies  on.  the  frontier,  and  British  commerce  and  possessions 
from  the  countenance  and  assist*  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  colonial 
a^e  of  his  majesty's  navy  on  the  power  of  France  will  have  been  en- 
coast.  Although  the  great  ezer-  tirely  extingaished. 
dons  of  the  enemy  have  in  some  His  royal  highness  thinks  it  er* 
^oarters  been  attended  with  sac-  ]>edtent  to  recommend, to  your  a^• 
cess,  his  royal  highness  is  persuad-  tention  the  propriety  of  providing 
«d  that  yon  will  admire  the  p>erse-  such  measures  for  the  future  go- 
irerance  and  gallantry  manifested  vemment  of  the  British  possessions 
by  the  Spanish  armies.  Even  in  in  India,  as  shall  appear  from  ex* 
those  provinces  principally  occu-  perience,  and  upon  mature  delibe- 
pied  bv  the  French  ^forces  new  ration,  to  be  calculated  to  secure 
energy  has  arisen  among  the  peo-  their  infernal  prosperity,  and  to  de- 
ple,  and  the  increase  of  difficulty  rive  from  those  flo«inshing  domi- 
and  danger  has  produced  more  nions  the  utmost  degree  of  advan- 
connected  efforts  of  general  re-  tzge  to  the  commerce  and  revenue 
s  stance.                                               .  ofthe  united  kingdom. 

The  prince  regent,  in  the  name        We    are   coinmanded    by    the 

and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majestv,  prince  regent  to  acquaint  you,  that 

commands  us  to  express  his  confi-  while  his  'royal  highness  r^p-ets 

dent  hope,  that  you  will  enable  him  that  various  important  subjects  of 

to  contmne  to  afford  the  most  ef-  differ^ce  with  the  government  of 

fectual  aid  and  assistance,  in   the  the  Uaited  States  of  America  still 

support  of  the   contest  whic^  the  remain  unadjusted,  the  difficultiei 

brave  nations  of  the  peninsula  still  which  die  affair  of  the  Chesapeake 

^maintain  with  such  unabated  xeal  frigate  had  occasioned  have  been 

suid  resolution.  -  finally  removed ;  and  we  are  direct- 

His  royal  highness  commands  us  ed  to  assure  you,  that  in  the  further 

to  express  his  congratulations  on  progress  of  the  discussions  with  the 

the  success  of  the  British  arms  in  United  States  th|^  prince'  regent 

the  island  of  Java.  will  continue  to  employ  such  meant 

The  prince  regent  trusts  you  will  of  conciliation  as^may  be  consistent 

concur  with  his  royal  highness  in  with  the  honour  and  dignity *of  his 

approving  the  wisdom  and  ability  majesty's  crown,  and  with  the  due 

with  which  this  enterprise,  as  well  as  maintenance  of  the  maritime  and 

the  capture  of  the  islands  of  Bour-  commercial  rights  and  interests  of 

bon  and  Mauritius,  has  been  con-  the  British  empire. 
ducted  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion oS  the  governor-general    of  Gentlemen  of  the  house  of 
India ;  and  that  you  will  applaud  commons^ 
the  deci»on«  gallantry,  and  spirit        His  royal  highness  has  directed 

conspicaottsly  displayed  in  the  late  the  estimates  for  the  service  of  the 

operations  of  the  brave  army  under  current  year  to  be  laid  before  you« 

the  command  of  that  distinguished  He  trusts  that  you  will  furnish  him 

officer  sir  Samuel  Anchmuty,   so  with  such  supplies  as  may  be  ncces- 

Eowerfolly  and  ably  supported  by  sary  to  enable  him  to  continue  the 

is  majesty's  naval  forces.  contest  in  which  his  majesty  is  en- 

By  tne  completion  of  this  system  gsLged,  with  that  spirit  and  exertiom 

l>f  operations,  great  additional  se-  which 'will  afford  the  best  prospea 

enrity  wU)  baye  been  given  to  the  of  its  successful  termination. 

His 
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His  royal   faiffbness  comxniinds  Wet   the   under*wvittea 

ns  to  recommend  that  you  $hoald  bers  of  the  coi'nctl.apppiBtad  to  217 

iT^sume  the    consideration  of   the;  si$t  her  majesty  in  the  eiecutkm 

state  of  the  finances   of  •  Irel^dp  e£  the  trusts  committed  to  her  ma- 

which  you  had  commenced  in  the  jesty  by  virtue  of  the  statute  passed 

last  session  of  parliament.     He  has  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  majesty^s 

ihe  satisfaction  to  inform  you,  that  reign,  iftituied  *  An  act  to  provide 
the  improved  receipt  of  the  revenue  ,  for  the  administration  of  the  ro^ 

of  Ireland  in  the  last,  as  compared  authority,   and  for  the  care  of  his 

"with  the  preceding  year,  confirms  majesty^s  royal  person,  during  the 

the  belief  that  the  depression  which  continuance  of  his  majesty's  iwiess, 

that  revenue  had  experienced  is  tp  and  tor  the  resumption  of  the  exer^ 

be  attributed  to  accidental  and  tern*  cise  of  the  royal  authprity  by  his 

porary  causes.  majesty ;'  |iaving  dulf  met  toge- 

My  lords,  and  gentlemen,  ther  on  this  4ih  day  of  January, 

The  prince    regent  is  satisfied  1612,  at  the  queen's  lodge,  near 

that  you  entertain  a  Just  sense  of  to   Windsor    castle,    and    havixig 

the  arduous  duties  which  his  royal  called  before   us,    and   examine^ 

highness  has  been  called  upon  to  upon  oath,  the  physicians  and  other 

fulfil,  in  consequence  of  his  majcs-  persons  attendant  upon  his  majesty; 

tj*s  continued  indisposition*  and  having  ascertamed  the  state  of 

Under  this  severe  calamity^  his  bis  majesty's  healthy  by  all  sach 

Toyal  highness  derives  the  great-  ways  q^nd  means  as  appeared  to  us 

jest  consolation  from  his    reliance  to  be  necessary  for  that  purpose; 

on  yonr  experienced  wisdom,  loy-  do  hereby  declare  and  certify,  that 

alty,  and  public  spirit,  to  which  in  the  state' of  his  majesty's  heajth  at 

every  difii>culty  he  will  resort^  with  the  time  of  this  our  meeting  as  not 

a  firm  confidence    that,   through  such  as  to  enable  his  majesty  to  re* 

your  assistance  and  support,    he  sume  the  personal  exercise  of  his 

will  be  enabled,  under  the  blessing  royal  authority, 

of  Divine  Providence,  successfully  That     his     majesty -s      bodily 

to  discharge  the  ifnportant  fiinc-  health  appears  to  us  to  be  as  good 

cions  of  the  high  trust  reposed  in  as  at  any  of  the  periods  of  our  for* 

Iiim,  and  in  tl^  name  anq  on  the  mer  reports, 

behalf  of  his  beloved  father  and  re-  Thai  his  majesty's  mental  health 

ve^od  sovereign   to  maintain  un-  appears  to  us  not  to  be  worse  than 

impaired  the  prosperity  and  honour  at  the  period  of  our  last  report^* 

of  the  nation*  That  all  the  physicians  atttod- 

ing  his  majesty  agree  in  stating,  that 

aipORT  UPON  THi  STATE  OF  THE  ^%y  ^jjink  his  ^ajesiy's  complete 

KING  s  HCALTH,  JAN.  8.  ^^  gjjgj  recovery  improbable,  d^ 


upon  tne  state  ox  tne  king's  neaita>    toem  expressing 

which  was  read  by  the  c&rk  at  the    despairing,  otheiv  as  not  entirely 

table  ^—>  despairing^  and  one  lof  them  xepce- 


•■ 


*  The  reporu  in  April|  Inlyi  ftc  were  of  a  aioular  import;  HC  TanoftX  Opcttr- 

wtl€t9,  p.  109. 
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stivtmff  thst  he  cannot  help  despair* 
ing  ofsacli  recovery. 

Signed 

C.  CANTUAa* 


ft.  EBOR. 

MOaiTROSB 

WINCHILSBA 


AYLESTQIL]> 

EtDON 

ELLENBOROUGK 


W.  GRAKT. 


i» 


•*  Shortly  after  the  above  report* 
had  been  read  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  physicians,  and  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  had  left  Wind- 
tor,  the  physician  alluded  to  in 
the  lasT  clause  of  the  report  stated 
in  wri'ing  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  then  remain* 
ing  at  Windsor,  ^That  he  had 
unguarded]  y>  made  use  of  an  ex- 
pression which  he  was  apprehensive 
might  carry  a  meaning  far  beyond 
nvhat  he  intended  to  express,  and 
requested  to  be  allowed  to  correct 
it,  and  assured  the  council,  that 
whilst  he  thought  the  final  recovery 
of  his  majesty  very  improbable,  he 
by  no  means  despaired  of  it/ 

«« The  member^  of  the  council 
to  whom  the  above  statement  was 
made,  having  sworn  the  physician 
alluded  to,  to  the  truth  thereof,  af- 
terwards communisated  the  same 
CO  the  whole  council  assembled  this 
5th  day  of  January)  who  have 
deemed  it  right  to  subjoin  this  fact 
to  the  above  declaration. 


Signed 

C.  CANTUAR. 
B.  EBOR. 
MOHTROSE 
WINCHILSSA 


AYLESFORD 
fiLOON 

BLLENBOROVCH 
W.  GRANT. 


St.  JamesVsquare,  Jan.  5. 1812. 
A  true  copy,    james  buller. 


Feb.  18.  G.  P.  R.— The  prince 
regent,  in  tlie  name  and  on  the  be- 
half of  his  majesty,  having  taken 
into  his  royal  consideration  the  emi* 
nent  and  signal  services  performed 
by  gen.  lord  viscount  Wellington, 
in  the  course  of  a  long  series  of  di- 
stinguished exploits  inthecampai^^ 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  bemg 
desirous  to  vuA  the  tense  he  en- 
feruuns  of  services  so  honourable  to 
the  British  army,  and  so  eminently 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the.na«> 
tion,  has  conferred,  in  the  name  and 
on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  upon 
gen,  lord  viscount  Wellington,  and 
the  heirs  mak  of  his  body,  the  rank 
and  dignity  of  an  earl  of  die  united 
kingdom,  by  the  title  of  earl  of 
Wellington.  The  prince  regent,fur- 
ther  desirous  ol  granting  to  theearl 
of  Wellington  anet  aimuityof2000/* 
in  addition  t6  the  annuity  already 
granted  by  parliament,    and  subv 
ject  to  the  same  limitations  imposed 
in  that  grant,  recommends  to  the 
house  of  commons  to  enable  bis 
royal  highness,  in  the  name  and  on 
the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  to  grant 
and  settle  f^uch  annuity,  and  to  make 
such  further  provision  aforesaid,  as 
may  b^  thought  most  efiectual  for 
the  benefit  or  general'  the  eail  of 
Wellington  and  his  family. 

TREATY  OF  ALLIANCE  OP  THE  liTH 
MARCH  BETWEEN  THEIR  MA- 
JESTIES THE  EMPEROR  AND  KlliG 
OF  FRANCE      AND    THE  EMPEROK 

OF  AUSTRIA. 

ART.  I.  There  shall  be  perpetual 
amity,  and  sincere  union  and  alli- 
ance, between  his  majesty  the  em^ 
peror  of  the  French,  &c.  and  his 
majesty  the  emperor  of  Austria*  &c. 


*  Examiiuition  of  physicians,  see  p.  19,  Principal  Occurrencei.*— Correspond- 
tee  tsetweea  the  pnnce  r^ot,  dulce  of  York,  and  lords  Grey  and  GrenviUe,  seo 
Principti  Occorrtncet.  p.  45.— -Corretpoodence  between  the  duke  of  Bananoaod 
ittcd  Cwtleceagh  on  the  lubject  of  pcsce,  see  Friacipal  Occorrencei,  p.  105. 

In 
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In  conseqaeoce  the  high  conlnctlng 
parties  will  take  the  jiireatest  care  to 
maintain  the  good  intelligence  ro 
bappily  eftUblisbed  between  them, 
their  n-ipective  states  and  subjc*cts 
to  avoid  all  that  could  injure  it,  and 
to  further  on  vvery  occasion  their 
mutual  utility^  honour,  and  advan- 
tage. 

2.  The  two  high  contracting  par- 
ties  reciprocally  guaranty  the  inte. 
grity  of  their  present  territories. 

3  r  As  I  lie  result  of  this  reciprocal 
guafantee,  the  two  high  contracting 
parties  will  always  labour  in  concert 
upon  the  measures  that  shall  app^ar 
the  most  proper  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace;  and  in  case  the  states  of 
one  or  other  shall  be  threatened 
with  invasion,  they  will  employ 
their  most  efficacious  offices  to  pre- 
vent  it. 

But  as  these  good  offices  msy  not 
have  the  desired  effect,  thry  oblige 
themselves  to  mntaal  assistance  in. 
case  one  or  other  shall  be  attacked 
or  menaced. 

4.  The  succour  stipulated  by  the 
preceding  article  shall  be  composed 
of  30,000  men  {24  inflmtry  and 
0000  cavalry),  constantly  kr-pt  up 
to  the  war  establishment,  and  of  a 

-park  of  60  pieces  of  cannon. 

5.  This  succour  shall  be  far-  ^ 
nished  at  the  first  irquisition  of  the 
party  attacked  or  menaced.  It  shall 
march  in  the  shortest  del^iy,  and  at 
the  latest  b<*fore  the  end  of  two 
months  after  the  demand  shall  have  v 
been  made. 

0.  The  tw.o  high  contracting  pnr- 
ties  guaranty  the  itiiegrity  of  the 
territory  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  in 
Europe. 

7.  They  equally .  recognise  and 
gUciranty  Hie  principle  of  tlie  na- 
vigation of  neutrals,  such  as  they 
have  been  recognised  and  conse- 
crated by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

His  majesty  the  emperor  of  Aus* 


tria  rent^ws,  as  far  a <$  is  needful,  the 
engagement  to  adhere  to  the  pro- 
hibitive system  against  England » 
during  the  present  maritime  war. 

8.  The  present  treaty  of  alliance 
shnll  not  be  rendered  public  nor 
communicated  (o  any  cabinet,  tyut 
in  concert  between  the-  two  high 
parties. 

It  f^hall  be  ratified  and  the  ratifi- 
cations exchanged  at  Vienna  in  a 
fortni«jht,  or  sooner,  if  possible. 

(Signed)  H.  B.  Duke  of  Bassaho. 
Prince  Chahlbi  of 
Schwartzenburg. 

Done  and  signed  at  Paris,  M«rcli 
14,  1812. 

MILITAKY   D18CIPLIKS« 
CIBCULAK. 

HTTSf  Guards,  March  35, 1 8 1 2. 

Sir, — The  commander  in  chief 
judges  it  expedient  to  transmit  to 
you,  with  the  enclosed  documentt, 
a  few  obsf-rvatibns  on  the  salotarj 
effectq,  with  which  it  is  reasonable 
to  hope  that  an  occasional  recnrreoce 
to  the  powers,  with  which  you  are 
thereby  vested,  Will  be  attended; 
amongst  which  the  most  obvtotv 
advantage  is  that  of  iimttiog  the 
operatforv  of  regimental  courtis- 
roartial  strictly  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  ^re  designed  by  tlie 
legislature,  viz.  for  inquiriog  into 
such  disputes  and  criminal  matters 
as  may  come  befoi'e  them,  and  for 
inflicting  corporal  or  other  punish* 
ments  for  small  oiFendes'i  and  in 
order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
any  misunderstanding  on  this  im* 
portant  point,  it  is^his  royal  high- 
nesses command,  that  on  no  pretence 
whatever  shall  the  award  of  i  regi* 
mental  court-martial  hereafter  ex* 
ceed  ■ 

The  commander  in  chief  has 
commanded  me  to  take  this  oppov^ 
tnnity  of  stating,  that  there  ia  no 
point  on  which  1^  royal  higboeas 
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i«  more  decided  in  lu»optnion>  than 
that  when  officers  are  carneat  and 
zca]cu%  in  the  discharge  of  I  heir 
duty,  and  competent  to  I  heir  respec- 
tive stai  ions,  a  frequent  recurrence 
to  punishment  will  not  be  necessary. 
The  commander  in  chief  is  con- 
fident, the  officers  of  the  army  are 
universally  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
jiistice,  and  impressed  with  those 
sicntiments  of  kindness  and  regard 
towards  their  men,  which  they  on 
so  manyoccasions  have  proved  them- 
sehnes  to   deserve;    but  his  royal 
highness  has  reason  to  apprehend, 
that»  in  many  instances,  sufficient 
attention  lias  not   been  paid  to  the 
prevention  of  crimes.     The  timely 
interference  of  the  officer,  his  per- 
sonal intercourse  and  acquaintance 
^ih  his.  men  (which  are  sure  to  be 
repaid  by  the  soldiers\confidence 
snid  attachment),  and  above  all,  his 
personal  example,  stn  the  only  effi- 
oacious  means  of  preventing  military 
ofiences;    and  the  commander  in 
chief  has  nol^sitallou  in  declaring, 
that  the  maintenance  of  strict  dis- 
cipline without  severity  of  punlsh- 
nscnt,  and  the  support  and  encou- 
ragement of  an  ardent  and  military. 
spirit  in  a  corps  without  licentjims- 
ness,  are  the  criterions  by  vibich 
bis   royal    highness  will    be  vrry 
miicfa  guided  in  forming  his  opinion 
of  the  talents*  abilities,  and  merit  of 
the  officers  to  whom  the  command 
e€  the  different  regiments^and  corps 
•f  the^army  is  confided. 

- 1  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your 
very  obedient  humble  servant. 

BELIOIOUS   LXBBRTY. 
70    THB   RIGHT   BOKOURABLE   THE 
I.OBD8  SPXBITtJAL  AND  TEMPOKAL 
XH  PARLIAMENT  ASSEMBLED: 

The  hnmble  petition  of  the  un- 
dersigned, being  protestant 
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dissenting  ministers*  of  the 
three  denomination s, residing 
in  and  about  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster, 
Shewetti, — That  your  petitloncra 
conceiving  the  rigbt  of  worshipping 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
tbeir  own  consciences  to  be  derived 
from  the  Author  of  their  being,  and 
confirmed  by  the  Founder  of  their 
Chri^itian  faith,  and  therefore  not  to . 
be  subject  to  the  control  of  human 
authority,  cannot  but  regard  with 
deep  concern  those  statutes  which 
restrain  and  limit  the  exercise  of 
this  right,  and  impose  conditions 
and  penalties  that  seem  to  them  as 
unjust  ijfi  their  principle,  as  they  are 
injurious  to  the  vital  interests  of  true 
religion. 

That  your  petitioners  consider 
those  statutes  as  originally  designed 
,  to  guard  against  evils  which  no 
longer  exist,  and^  as  expressive  of 
sentimei^ts  with  regard  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  religious  liberty  which 
no  longer  prevailr^at  a  period  when 
the  subjectsof  the  British  empire^ 
Iwwever  they  may  differ  with  regard 
to  tlie  principles  of  their  religion 
and  their  mode,  of  professing  it, 
concur  in  a  cordial  attachment  to 
rhe  family  on  the  throne,  and  when . 
enlightened  views  of  religious  li- 
berty, and  a  corresponding  liberality 
of  spirit,  have  been  diffused  among 
religious  professors  of  all  denomina- 
tions. 

That  your  petitioners,  expressing 
their  lively  gratitude  for  the  conces- 
sions made  to  their  religious  rights 
in  the  course  of  the  present  reign> 
earnestly  but  respectfully  pray  that 
every  remaining  penal  statute,  which 
extend<)  its  operation  to  the  province 
of  religion,  may  he  repealed,  and 
that  whilst  they  conduct  themselves 
as  loyal>  obedient,  and  peaoeaUe 
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ffll^jf^fli  to  Hm  ^^mtf  ta&f,  ill  coin* 
tobti  with  oil  their  ieHow«ekizenSf 
xBvy  tte  'put  m  postmitifi  of  oont* 
pltte  reHgiout  fmdou,  and  allowed 
t«  wonihtp  tbdr  M"k^r.  and  main* 
taift  their  Christian  profeaMon,  se- 
eflirding  to  their  owa. views,  and  • 
tbeir  incumbent  duty^  without  be- 
lAg  subjected,  tinder  the  sanction  of 
iaw^  t6  any  penalties  or  disabilities 
an  tonieqnenoe  of  thor  dissem  Aom 
the  Established  Church. 

'  That  your  petittonen,  confiding 
in  the  wMom  and  justice  of  this 
right  honborable  house,  pray  that 
their  esttse  maybe  taken  into  coo- 
aiderstion,  and  the  relief  granted  to 
them  for  whidi  thej  supplicate. 
JfHi,  18IS. 

DBCLAaATIOItilP  paiwcE  aaoBiiT. 
The  government  of  France,  bar- 
ing by  an  offidial  report,  communi- 
cated by  its  minister  for  ibretgn  af- 
fairs to  the  conservative  senate  tm 
the  10th  day  of  March  last,  re- 
moved all  doubts  as  to  the  perse- 
verance of  that  government  in  the 
asseftion  of  principles,  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  system,  not  more 
hostile  to  the  msritime  rights  and 
oonlmeicial  interests  of  the  British 
empire,  than  inconsistent  with  the 
rights  and  independence  of  neutrat 
nations ;  and  having  theret>y  plainly 
developed  the  inordinate  .preten- 
sions, which  that  system,  as  promul- 
gated in  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and 
xAilan,  wjtt  from  the'6rst  designed 
to  enforce;  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent,  acting  in  the  name 
and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty^ 
deems  it  pmper,  upon  thtii  formal 
and  authentic  republication  of  the 
principles  of  those  decrees,  thus 
])QbliGly  to  detlate  his  royal  high- 
Ilea's  determisration  stUl  firmly  to 
resist  the  introduction  and  establish- 
meat  nf  this  larbitxaiy  tsode^  which 
the  govemttwat  ^  ^nmce  openly 


atowa  Ita  fMBpoae  i&  ipfUKise  by 
ibree  opoii  tha  worM  as  the  law  oif 
nations. 

From  the  time  that  the  pngrca" 
stve  inJRstioe  and  violence  m  xh/t 
French  gevemiDeat  madekioipaB^ 
sible  for  his  mafeftty  any  longer  to 
restrain  the  exeitise  of  the  rights  of 
war  within  their  ordinary  Snsita» 
without  submlcting  to  conseqoeaoea 
not  less  ruinous  to  the  cooimeroe  of 
his  dominions  than  <|eragatoi7  to 
the  rights  of  hia*crown,  his  ma|esty 
has  endeavouTid  by  «  mtrieled  and 
modera^  uaeof  those  rights  of  re- 
taliation, which  the  Berlin  and  Mi» 
Ian  decrees  necessarily  called  mto 
aettoQ)  to  recooeiie  neotmt  stales  so 
those  measures  which  the  condoct 
of  theenemy  had  rendered  unavoid- 
able $  and  which  his  majesty  has  «t 
all  times  professed  his  teadineas  to 
revoke,  so  soon  as  the  deeiees  of 
the  enemy,  which  gave  occasion  to 
them,  should  be  formally  and  tm* 
conditionally  repealed,  and  the  cona- 
merfte  of  neutxal  nations  be  aestoiod 
to  ifs  accustotned  course.  * 

At  a  subsequent  period  Of  ti^s 
war,  his  majesty^  availing  himaeli 
of  the  then  situation  of  £mtipe« 
without  abandoning  the  priocifiie 
and  object  of  the  oFdeia  in  oouoctl 
of  November  ISQT,  sois  indaoed  ao 
to  limit  their  operattons,  aa  taaft^ 
rially  to  alleviate  the  sestrictbna 
tiiereby  imposed  optm  neotral  com- 
merce. The  order  in  council  <t 
April  I8O9  was  aubsvituted  in  dio 
room  of  those  of  iNfovamber  1607> 
and  the  retaliatory -eysttm  of  Great 
Britain  acted  no  longer  on  every 
country  in  which  (ne  srggressive 
measures  of  the  enemy  were  iti 
force,  but  was  .Confined  in  its  opera- 
tion to  France,  and  to  the  cottOtrilBB 
upon  which  the  French  y^ko  was 
most  strictly  tmpo«ed;jBiitt' which 
*had  boLuuie  "t  irtually  ti  'part  or  llso 
ikmiaieBs«of  fbaeee. 

Tho 
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'the  United  States  of  America  d'etre fris],  and  into  which  amer- 

retnained  nevcrthtless  dissatisiieil ;  di^ni   »hip   cannot    enter  without 

and  their  ditsaCf^factioa  has  been  danger. 

greatly  increased  by  an  artifice  too  By  these  and  other  demands,  the 
sticcessfuily  employed  on  the  part  enemy  in  fact  requires,  that  Gi«eat 
of  the  enemy,  who  has  pretended,  Britain,  and  all  civilized  nations^ 
that  the  decrees  of  Berhn  sod  Milnn  sliall  rcaounce,  at  Irts  arbitrary  plea- 
were  F^enled,  although  the  decree  sure,  the  oivlinnry-  and  itidisputable 
ejecting  such  repeal  has  never  been  rights  of  maritime  war  i  that  Grede 
promulgated;  although  the  notifi-  Britaitt^  in  particular,  shall  forg# 
2ration  of  such  {pretended  rejieal  di-  the  advantages  of  her  navai  supe- 
stinctly  described  it  to  be  dependent  riority,  and  allow  the  comnfiercial 
on  conditions  in  which  the  enemy  property,  as  well  as  the  produce  and 
knew  Grttrt  Britain  could  nevf r  nc-  manufactures  of  Francey  and  her 
i(ute8Ce ;  and  although  abondanc  confv^derates,  to  pass  the  ocean  in 
evidence  has  since  appeared  of  their  secnrity,  whilst  the  subjects  of  Great 
anbarquent  execution.  Britaitft  are  to  be  in  effect  proscribed 

Bat  theenemy  hasat  length  thrown '  from  all  commercial  intercourse  with 

sdide  all  dissimulation  ;  he  now  pub-  other  nations;  and  the  produce  an4 

licly  and  solemnly  declares^  not  only  manufactures  of  these  realms  are  to 

that  those  decrees  still  continue  in  be  excluded  from  every  country  in 

fbreey  bat  that  they  shall  be  rigidly  the  world,  to  which  the  arms  or  the 

c&«cuted  tintil  Great  Britain   shall  influence  of  the  enemy  can  extend. 
Comply  with  additional  conditions        Such  arc.  the  demands  to  wbicii 

equally  extravagant ;  and  he  further  the  British  govemtnent  is  sumfnonecl 

announces  the  penalties  of  those  de-  to  submit,  to  the  abandonment  6f 

crees  to  be  in  full  force  against  all  its  most  ancient,  essential,  and  utf- 

aationa  which  shall  suffer  tlieirflog  doubted  maritime  rights.     Such  ia 

to.  be,  as  it  is  termed  in  this  code,  the  code  by  which  Fr.tnce  hopes, 

^*  denationalised/'  under  the  cover  of  a  neutral  flag,  to 

In  addition  to  fhe  disavowal  of  render  her  commerce  unassafjable 

tlie  blockade  of  May  1806,  and  o(  by  sea  -,  whilst  she  proceedn  to  in^ 

Ae  principles  on  which  that  block-  v^de  or  to  incorporate  with  her  own 

•de  was  established,;  and  iii  addition  dominions  all  states  that  hesitate  to' 

fo  the  repeal  of  the  British  orders  socrlfice  their  national  interests  at 

in  cooncil'^be  demands  an  admis-  her  command,  and,  in  abdication  of 

aite  of  the  principles,  that  the  goods  their  just  rights,  to  adopt  a  eoie,  by 

of  ^n  eaciDy,  carried  under  a  neu-  which  they  are  required  to  exclude^ 

tral  flag,  shall  be  treated  as  neutral;  under  the  mask  of  municipal  regula- 

that  neutral  property  nnder  the  flag  tion,  whatever  is  British,  from  their 

of  an  enemy  shall  be  treated  as  hos>  dominions. 

tile;  that  arms  and  warlike  stores        Tlie  pretext  for  these  •xtravagant 

alone  (to  tbe-exdusion  of  ship  tim-  demands  is,  that  &ome  of  the^ie  prin^ 

ber  and  other  articles  of  imra I  ec^uip-  ciples  were  adopted   by  vnluntarjr 

fneot)  shall  be  re^rded  as  contra-  compact  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ; 

hand  of  war;   and  that   no  ports  as  if  a  treaty  once  existing  tietweent 

shall  be  consitiered  as  In wfviUy  block-  two  particular  counti  ies,  founded  mt 

aded,  except  such  as  are  invested  special  and  rccipror^al  considerations, 

nnd  besieged^  in  the 'presumption  of  binding   only  on    the  eontracting 

%Ms    being  %dceD    im  frh^ention  parties,  and  whicb«in4be{aal^t^epatf 

of 
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of  peace  between  the  same  powers 
hpd  not  been  revived,  were  to  he 
regarded  as  declaratory  of  the  pub- 
lic law  of  nations. 

It  is  needless  for  his  royal  high- 
tteis  to  demonstrate  the  injustice  of 
such  pretensions.  He  might  other- 
wise appeal  to  the  practice  of  Fhince 
tierself,  in  this  and  in  former  wars ; 
and  to  her  own  esiablUhed  codes  of 
maritime  law:  it  is  sufficient  that 
these  new  demands  of  the  enemy 
Ibrro  a  wide  departure  from  those 
conditions  on  which  the  alleged  re- 
peal of  the  French  decrees  was  ac- 
cepted by  America;  and  upon  which 
alone,  erroneously  assuming  that 
repeal  to  l>e  complete,  America  has 
daimed  a  revocation  of  the  British 
orders  in  council. 

His  royal  highness,  upon  a  review 
of  all  these  circumstances,  feels  per* 
auaded,  that  so  soon  as. this  fonnal 
declaration,  by  the  government  of 
France,  of  its  unabated  adherence 
to  the  principles  and  provisions 
•f  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees 
shall  be  made  known  in  America, 
the  government  ojf  the  United  Stares, 
actuated  not  less  by  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice to  Great  Britain,  than  b^^hat 
is  due  to  its  own  dignity,  wul  be 
disposed  to  recall  those  measures  of 
hostile  eaclasion,  which,  under  a 
misconception  of  the  reaWiews  and 
conduct  of  the  Fiiench  government, 
America  has  exchasively  applied  to 
^the  commerce  and  ships  of  war  of 
Great  Briuin. 

To  accelerate  a  result  so  advan- 
tageous to  the  true  interests  of  both 
countries,  and  so  conduciveio  the 
sc-establishment  of  perfect  friend- 
ahip  t>elwcen  them ;  and  to  give  a 
decisive  proof  of  his  royal  highness's 
dbpositioato  perform  the  engage- 
snents  of  his  majesty's  government, 
hj  revoking  the  orders  in  council/ 
whcnenicr  the  .French  decrees  shall 
be  acnudly  anid  uoconditionall/  re- 


pealed; his  royal  highness  the  prince 
regent  has  t)een  this  day  pleased,  in 
the  name  aind  on  the  behalf  of  his 
majesty,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  bis  maiesty*s  privy  council,  to 
order  and  declare: 

That  if  at  any  time  hereafter  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  shall,  by 
some  authentic  act  of  the  French 
government*  publicly  proriKilgated, 
be  expressly  and  nneonditionally  re- 
pealed ;  then  and  from  thenceforth, 
the  order  in  cotincil  of  the  7^^  day 
of  January  1607>  and  the  cvder  in 
council  of  the  26th  April     I8O9, 
shall,  without  any  further  order,  be, 
and  the  same  hereby  are  declared 
from  thenceforth  to  be  wholly  and 
absolutely  revoked ;  and  further  that 
the  full  benefit  of  this  order  shall 
be  extended  to  any  ship  or  vessel 
captured   subsequent    to  such  au- 
thentic act  of  repeal  of  the  French 
decrees,   although,    antecedent    to 
such  repeal,  such  ship  or  vessel  shall 
have  commenced,  and  shall  be  in 
the  prosecution  of  a  voyage,  which, 
under  the  said  orders  in  council,  or 
one  of  them,  would  have  subjected 
her  vto  capture  and  condemnation; 
and  the  claimant  of  any  ship  or 
cargo  which  shall  be  csptured  at  an)r 
time  subsequent  to  such  authentic 
act  of  repeal  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, shall,  without  any  further 
order  or  declaration  on  the  part  of 
his  majesty's  govertiment  on  this 
subject,  be  at  liberty  to  give  in  evU 
deuce  in  the  high  court  of  admt* 
ralty  or  any  ceurt  of  vice  admiralty, 
before  which  such  ship  or  vessel*  or 
its  cargo,  shall  be  brought  for  adjn« 
dication,  that  such  repeal  by  tbo 
French   government  had  been  by 
such  authentic  act  promulgated  prioc 
to  such  capture;  and  upon  proof 
thereof,  the  voyage  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  have  been  as  lawful,  aa 
if  the  said  orders  jn  council  had 
never  been  nsadej  saving  nevertheai 
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lets  to  the  cuptort^  inch  protection  nations  of  the  eartb,  we  humbly  pe* 

«nd  indemnity  at  they  may  be  eqai-  lition  thee  lo  use  the  ro3ral  pferoga- 

tsbly  entitied  tc,  hi  thejndgmeoi  of  tivc^  now  placed  in  thy  baods^  to 

the  said  court,  by  reason  of  their  take  such  eaily  measures  for  ilm 

ignoraoce  or  uncertainly  as  to  the  putting  a  period  to  this  dreadful 

repeal  of  the  French  decrees^  or  of  state  of  devastation,  as  we  trust  tbm 

thit  recognition  of  such  repeal  by  his  wisdom  of  thy  councils,  as  they  seek 

inajesty*s  government,  at  the  time  for  divine  direction,  will  be  enabled 

«f  such  capture.  to  discover. 

His  royal  highness  however  deems  Impressed  with  a  grateful  sense 

it  proper  to  declare,  that,  should  of  the  religious  privilrges  we  enjoy 

the  repeal  of  the  French  dt  <Tre$,  under  tbe  present  government,  w« 

thus  anticipated  and  proi  ided  tor,  submit  this  highly  important  cause 

afterwards  prove  to  have  been  illu-  of  suti&ring  humanity,  which  is  pe- 

aory  on  the  part  of  the  cfirmy,  and  culiarly  near  to  our  hearts,  to  th]^ 

-ahould  the  restrictions  thereof  he  siill  most  serious  consideration  -,  that  thus 

practically  enforced  or  revived  by  the  thou  may 'st  become,  an  honoured 

^enemy, Great  Hrita in  will  he  obliged,  instrument  in  the  hand. of  the  Al- 

however  reluctantly, after  reasonable  mighty,  in  pronnoting  his  gnicioas 

nodce  to  neutral  powers,  to  have  designs  respecting  the  inhabitants 

recourse  to  such  measures  of  re-  of  the  earth 

taliation  as  may  then  appear  to  be  Signed,  by  order,  and   on    be* 

joat  and  necessary.  half  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 

JFtstminster,  J fri/ 21,  1612.  the  said  people,  held  in  I^n- 

don,  this  2pih  day  of  the  fifth 

ADDRESS   TO  TRB  PlIMCE  aSOENT,  mOUtb,  1812,  by 

OP  THB    RBLIOIOUS    SOCIETY    OP  JoHlT  WlLKINBOlf, 

rRiEMDs,  WITH  HIS  BOYAL  HIGH-  Clerk  tothe  Meeting  this  year. 

ITBSS'S  ANSWER. 

^    _          *                 «.        «  To  which  address  his  Royal  High- 

ToGcorgeAugustus,  Prince  Regent  „ess  wa.  pleased  to  return  the  foK 

of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  |o^,|,,g  ^^^^  gracious  answer: 

Sntam  and  Ireland.  |,  ,  ^^  ^^^j^,  sensible  of  the  ca- 

May  it  please  the  Prince,  jsmities  which  nece.vsarily  attend  a 

Seeing  ih^tt  in  cona-qumce  of  the  state  of  war. 

lamented  affliction  of  oar  beloved  "  Jt  lA^ould,  therefore,  be   mo^t 

Sovereign  thy  ^thrt,  thoti  an  called  grateful  to  my  feelings,  to  observe 

to  the  high  otfice  of  atiministering  such  a  change  in  the  views  and  con- 

tbe  regal  government  at  this  coun  duct  of  the  enemy  as  would  admit 

try,  we,  his  dutiful  subjects,  the  re-  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  consist* 


jioui  Society  of  Frientl*,  are  drsir-  eu'ly  wiih  a  just  regard  to  the  im* 

lUJS  of  representing  to  thee  a  subject  portant  interests  which  have  been 

«o  which  we  believe  tbe  welfare  of  committed  to  my  charge, and  which 

oar  country  is  deeply  concerned.  it  is  my  indispensable  duty  to  main« 

It  it  now  many  years  .^^ince  war  tain. 

Mas  been  spieadiog  its  desolation  -   '<  I  reflect  with  great  satisfaction 

pTergreat  part  of  the  civilized  world;  on  the  religious  privileges  secure^ 

and  as  we  believe  it  to  be  an  evil,  to  you  by  the  wisdom  and  benevo- 

frooa  which  the  sphrit  of  the  gospel  leuce  of  the  laws,  and  you  may  rest 

of  Cbriat  would  wholly  deliver  tha  assured  of  my  constant  pit)tectian.'' 

IS13,  (M)  AMERICA. 
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AMBRIOA. 
THE  FBBSTDENT's  MBSSAGB  TO  THE 
SENATE  >  ND  HOL'SE  OP  REPRESEN- 
.    TAT1VB8  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

I  communicate  to  congress  cer- 
tain documents,  being  a  continua- 
tion of  those  heretofore  laid  t>efore 
them,  on  the  subject  of  our  affairs 
\t^ith  Great  Britain. 

Without  going  beyond  the  re- 
newal^ in  1803,  of  the  war  in  which 
-  Great  Britain  is  engaged,  and  omit- 
ting unrepaired  wrongs  of  inferior 
.magnitude,  the  conduct  of  her  go- 
vernment presents  a  series  of  acts 
hostile  to  the  United  States  as  an 
independent  and  neutral  nation. 

British  cruisers  have  been  in  the 
continued  practice  of  violating  the 
Aiinerican  flagon  the  great  highway 
of  nations,  and  of  seizing  and  carry- 
ing off  persons,  sailing  under  U,  not 
in  the  exercise  of  a  belligerent  right, 
founded  on  the  law  of  nations  agninst 
foi  enemy,  but  of  a  municipal  pre- 
rogative over  British  subjects.  Bri- 
tish jurisdiction  is  thus  extended  to 
neutral,  vessels  in  a  situation  where 
no  laws  can  operate  but  the  law  of 
Dations,  and  the  laws  of  the  country 
lo  which  the  vessels  belong ;  and  a 
self-redress  is  assumed,  which,  if 
British  subjects  were  wrongfully  de- 
tained and  alone  conce/ned,  is  that 
substitution  of  force  for  a  resort  to 
the  re^^poDsible  sovereign,  which 
falls  within  the  definition  of  war. 
Could  tlie  seizure  of  British  subjects 
in  such  cases,  bs  regarded  as  within 
the  exercine  of  a  belligerent  right, 
the  acknowledged  laws  of  war,  which 
forbid  an  article  of  captured  pro- 
perty to  be  adjudged  without  a  re-r 
giilar  investigation  before  a  compe- 
tent tribunal,  would  imperiously 
demand  the  fairest  trial,  where  the 
sacred  rights  ot  persoas  were  at  issue. 
In  place  of  such  trial,  these  rights 
are  subjected  to  the  will  of  every 
petty  conunauder. 


The  practice,  hence,  is  so  far  from 
affecting  British  subjects  alone,  that 
under  the  pretext  of  searching  far 
these,  thousands  of  Aaierican  citi- 
zens, under  the  safeguard  of  pnblic 
laws  and  of  their  national  flag,  hfive 
been  torn  from  their  .country,  and 
from  every  thingdear  to  them,— have 
been  dragged  on  board  ships  of  war 
of  a  foreign  nation,  and  exposed,  un- 
der the  severities  of  their  discipline, 
^o  be  exiled  to  the  most  distant  and 
deadly  climes,  to  risk  their  lives  in 
the  battles  of  their  oppressors,  and 
to  be  the  melancholy  instruments 
of  taking  away  those  of  their  own 
brethren. 

Against  this  crying  enormity, 
which  Great  Britain  would  be  so 
prompt  to  avenge  if  committed 
against  herself,  the  United  States 
have  in  vain  exhausted  remon- 
strnnces  and  expostulations:  and 
that  no  proof  might  be  wanting  of 
their  conciliatory  dispositions,  and 
no  pretext  left  for  continuance  of 
the  practice,  the  British  government 
was  formally  assured  of  the  readi- 
ness of  the  United  States  to  enter 
inro  arrangements,  such  as  could  not 
be  rejected,  if  the  recovery  of  the 
British  subjects^  were  the  real  and 
the  sole  object.  The  communica- 
tion passed  without  effect. 

British  cruizers  have  been  •  in  the 
practice  also  of  violating  the  rights 
and  peace  of  our  coasts.  They  ho- 
ver and  harass  our  entering  and 
departing  commerce.  To  the  moA 
insulting  prt^tensions  they  have  add* 
ed  lawless  proceedings  in  our  very 
harbours,  and  have  wanronly  spilt 
American  blood  within  the  sane- 
st uary  of  our  territorial  jurisdiction* 
14ie  principles  and  rules  enforced  by 
that  nation,  when  a  neutral  aatioo« 
against  armed  vessels  of  belligerents, 
hovering  near  her  coasts,  and  dis- 
turbing her  commerce,  are  well 
known.    When  caikd  on^  never* 

theless, 
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theless,  by  the  United  States,  to  blockade  of  the  British  isles,  at  a 

punish  the  greater  ofTences  com-  time  when  the  naval  force  of  the 

mitted  by  her  own  vessels,  her  go-  enemy  dared  not  to  issue  from  hh 

vcrnment   bas    bestowed  on   their  own  ports.  She  was  reminded,  with- 

commanders  additional  marks  of  ho-  out  effect,  that  her  own  prior  blpc- 

nour  and  confidence.  kades,  unsupported  by  an  adequate 

Under  pretended  blockades,  with-  naval   force,   actually  applied  and 

out  the   presence  of   an  adequate  continued,  were  a  bar  to  this  plea ; 

force,  and  sometimes  without  the  that  executed  edicts  against  millions 

practicability  of  applying  one,  our  of  our  property,  could  not  be  reia- 

commcrce  has  becti  plundered  in  liation  on  edicts  confessedly  impos- 

every  sea :  the  great  staples  of  our  siblc  to  be  executed  j  that  retalia- 

country  have  L^t- n  cut  ofl'from  their  tion,  to  be  just,  should  fall  on  the 

legitimate  markets j  and  a  dcsiruc-  party  setting  the  guilty  example; 

live  blow  aimed  at  our  agricultural  not  on  an  innocent  party,   which 

and  maritime  interests.     In  aggra-  was  not  even  chargeable  with  an  ac- 

vation  of  these  predatory  measures,  quiestence  in  it. 

they  have  been  considered  as  in  force  When  deprived  of  this  flimsy  veil 

from  the  dates  of  their  noiification;  for  a  prohibition  of  our  trade  with 

a   retrospective  effect    being    thus  Great  Britain,  hei;  cabinet,  instead 

added,  as  has  been  done  in  other  of  a  corresponding  repeal,  or  a  prac- 

important  cases,' to  the  unlawfulness  tical  discontinuance  of  its  orders, 

of  the  course  pursued:  and  to  ren-  formally  avowed  a  determination  to 

der  the  outrage  more  signal,  these  persist  in  them  against  the  United 

mock  blockades  have  been  reiterated  States,  until  the  markets  of  her  ene- 

and  enforced  in  the  face  of  official  my  should  be  laid  open  to  the  Bri- 

coramunications   from   (he    British  tish   products;    thus  asserting   an 

government,  declaring,  as  the  true  obligation  on  a  neutral  power  to  re* 

definition  of  a  legal  blockade,  "  that  quire  one  belligerent  to  encourage 

X>articular  ports  must  be  actually  in-  by  its  internal  regulations,  the  trade 

vested,  and  previous  warning  given  of  another  belligerent;  contradict* 

to  vessels  bound  to  them  not  to  en-  ing  her  own  practice  towards  all 

ter."  nations  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war : 

Not  content  with  these  occasional  and  betraying  the  insincerity  of  those 

expedientsfor  laying  waste  our  neu-  professions  which  inculcated  a  be- 

traltrlide^thecabinetof  Great  Britain  lief,  that,  having  resorted  to  her  or- 

resorted,  at  length,  to  the  sweeping  ders  with  regret,  she  was  anxious  to 

system  of  blockades,  under  the  name  find  an  occasion  of  putting  an  end 

of  "  Orders  in  Council,",  which  has  to  them. 

been  moulded  and  managed  as  might  Abandoning  still  more  all  respect 

best  suit  its  political  views,  its  com-  for  the  neutral  rights  of  the  United 

merctal  jealousies,  or  the  avidity  of  States,  and  for  its  own  consistency^ 

the  Brilisb  cruizers.  the  British    government    now  de« 

To  our  remonstrances  against  the  mands,  as  pre-requisites  to  a  repeal 

'complicated  and  transceiidant  injus-  of  its  orders,  as  they  relate  to  the 

tice  of  this  innovation,  the  6rst  re-  United    States,    that    a    formally 

ply  was,  that  the  orders  were  reluc-  should  be  observed  in  the  repeal  of 

tantly  adopted  by  Great  Britain  as  a  the  French  decrees  nowise  necessary 

necessary  retaliation  on  decrees  of  to  their  termination,  nor  exeitipli- 

jier  enemy  proclaiming  *  a*  general  fied  by  British  usage;  and  that  the 

(M2>  -   French 
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^reodi  repeal,  bettdcs  indudi og  that  jo*;  from  ber  r^sinctioof  of  oor  a>ai- 

portion  of  the  decrers  which  ope-  merer  wiih  other  nations.     And  to 

fatet  within  a  territorial  juri^iiction,  entitle    those    experiments    to   the 

M  well  as  that  which  operates  on  more  favourable  consideration,  thej 

iht  high  seas  aeainst  the  commerce  were  so  framed  as  to  enable  her  to 

df  the  United  states,  should  not  be  place  her  adversary  under  the  cxcla- 

i  single  special  repeal  io  relation  to  sive  operation  of  th(  m.    To  these 

the  United  States^  but  should  be  appeals  her  g'iveruraent  has  been 

extended  to  whatever  other  neotral  equally  inflexible,  as  if  willing  to 

pationsuncoonected  with  them  may  make  sacrifices  of  every  sort,  ra- 

))e  affected  by  those  decrees.  tber  than  yield  to  the  claims  of  jus- 

Aad»  OS  an  additional  imolt,  they  tice,  or  renounce  the  errors  of  a  false' 

aie  called  on  for  a  formal  disavowed  pride.  Nay,  so  far  were  the  attempts 

of  conditions  and  pretensions  ad-  carried  to  overcome  the  attachment 

yanced  by  the  French  government*  qf  the  British  cabinet  to  iu  unjust 

from  which  the  United  States  are  edicts,  that  it  received  every  encon- 

so  &r  from  having  been  themselves  ragement,  within  the  competency 

pe9ponsible»  tbat«  in  official  expla-  of  the  executive  branch  of  our  go» 

patloQS  which  have  been  published  vernment,  to  expect  that  a  repeal  of 

to  the  world*  axid  in  a  correspon*  them  would  be  followed  by.  a  war 

j^ence  of  the  Americao  minister  at  between    the    United    States    ^nd 

London  with  the   British  minister  France,  unless  the   Frencii   edicts 

for  foreign  affairs,  such  a  r^sponsi-  should  also  be  fepeded.     Even  this 

jbillty  was  explicitly  and  emphati-  communication,  ah  hough  silencing 

calhr  disclaimed.  for  ever  the  pleaof  a  dispositlop  in 

It  has  become,  indeed,  sufficiently  the  United  Stttes  to  acquirsce  in 

pertain  thjit  the  commerce  of  the  those  edicts,  originally  the  sole  plea 

jUnited  &ates  is  to  be  sacrificed,  not  for  them,  received  no  attention. 

fU  inter&ripg  with  the  belligerenjt  If  pootherproof  exi^tedof  a  pre- 

icights  of  Great  Britain— not  as  sup-  determination  of  the  British  govern- 
plyinff  thi^  waoti  of  their  enemies,  .  ment  against  a  repeal  of  iis  ordc>s, 

<which  she  hevself  supplier — but  as  it  tiiight  be  found  in  the  corre^pon* 

snter&iingwab  them^^nopoly  which  dence  of  the  minister  plenipotentiary 

fhe  comets  for  her  ownconiroerce  of  the  United  States  gtLoiidqn  ^nd 

^iid  navlgAtioo.    She  carries  on  a  the  British  secretary  for  foreign  af- 

w;^r  against  the  lawful  commerce  of  fdirs,  io  IB  10,  on  the  question  wh&r 

f  friendy  that  shf^  may  the  better  ther  the  blockade  of  May,  18o6,wa^ 

f^try  on  a  commerce  with  an  ene-  considered  in  force  or  not  in  foixre. 

iny,**^  commerce  pblluteid  by  ihp  It  had  been  ascertained  that  the 

ibrgeriea^U»d  perjuries  which  are  for  French  government,  which  urged 

fkb^  most  part  the  only  passports  by  this  blockade  as  the  grooQd  of  ixp 

which  itcau  succeed.  decree,  was  willing,  in  the  event  <^ 

.    Anxious  to  make  every  etperi-  its  removal,  to  repeal  that  decree; 

pent  short  of  the  last  resort  of  inr  which  being  followed  by  iilteraate 

C red  nations,   the  United  States  re|iea]softhe  other  oflTensiveedipti^ 

fve  withheld  from  Great  Britain^  mieht  abolish  the  whole  systeoi  oo 

under  successive -modificatioDi,  .ffie  both  sides.    Tbia  inviting  opporta* 

Hne6ts  of  a  free  ioierconrs^  Uritb  pity  for  aocoroplisbing  an  opject  90 

their  nuirkety  the  loss  oif  which  dbuld  iipport^nt  ^o  (he  Ifpited  State%  nod 

|i0t  but  Qi^weigb  the  pto^u  a^m-  firdffss^d  ao  often  (p  b^  ibp  ^^ 
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of  both  the  belligerents,  was  made 
known  to  the  British  gqvrrnment. 
As  that  goverument  admits  that  an 
actual  application  of  an  adequate 
force  is  necessary  to  the  eii^tence  of 
a  legal  blockade,  and  it  was  notori- 
ous that  if  such  a  Torce  had  ,ever 
been  applied^  its  lohg  dVscopAnuance 
had  annulled  the  blockade  in  ques- 
tion,  there  could  be   no:  sufficirnt 
objection  on  the  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  a  formal  revocaiion  of  itj 
and  no  imaginable  objection  to  a 
declaration  of  the  fact  that  the  bloc- 
kade did  not  exist.  The  declaration 
would  have  been  consistent  with  her 
avowed  principles  of  blockade,  and 
would    have  enabled    the    United 
Stares  to  demand  from  France  the 
pledged  repeal  of  her  decrees  j  either 
with  success— in  which  case  the  way 
would  have  been  opened  for  a  gene- 
ral repeal  of  the  belligerent  edicts; 
or  without  success — in  which  case 
the  United  States  wduld  have  been 
justified  in  turning  their  measures 
ekclusively  against  France.  The  Bri- 
tish  government  would,  however, 
neither  rescind  the  blockade,  nor 
declare  its  Lon-existcnce,  nor  per- 
tnii  its  non-existence  to  be  inferred 
and  affirmed  by  the  American  pie- 
liipotcntiary.     On  the  contrary,  by 
representing  the  blockade  to  be  com- 
prehended in  thrt  orders  in  council, 
fbe  United  States  were  compelled 
ib  to  regard  it  in  their  subsequent 
j^i'ocieedings. 

There  was  a  period,  when  a  fa- 
Vonl-able  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
Btitrsb  cabinet  was  justly  considered 
is  established.  The  minister  pleni- 
pdtentiary  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
li^^re  proposed  an  adjustmenc  bf  the 
dilfcTcnces  more  immediately  en- 
dangering the  harmony  of  the  two 
ctoUn tries.  The  proposition  was  ac- 
orpted  with  a  promptitude  and  cor- 
diiilUy  corresponding  with  the  in* 
tlBiriable  pfofcsJuons  of  this  govern- 


ment.  A  fonndation  appeared  to 
be  laid  for  a  sincere  and  lasting  us* 
conciliatioo.  The  prospect,  how* 
ever,  quickly  vanished.  The  whole 
proceeding  was  disavowed  by  the 
British  government,  without  any 
explanation  which  could  at  that  time 
repress  the  belief,  that  the  disa* 
Vowal  protJeeded  from  a  spirit  of 
hostilky  to  the  commercial  rights 
and  prosperity  of  the  United  States  | 
and  it  has  since  come  into  proofs 
tliat  at  the  vcTy  moment  when  the 
public  minister  was  holding  the 
language  of  friendship,  acd  inspired 
confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
negociation  with'  which  he  waa 
charged,  a  secret  agent  of  his  go* 
vemment  was  employed  in  intrigues, 
having  for  their  object  a  subversioik 
of  our  government,  and  a  dismem* 
bermcnt  of  our  happy  union. 

In  reviewing  the  conduct  of  Great 
Britain  towards  the  United  States^ 
our  attention  Is  neces<(arily  drawn 
to  the  warfare  jtist  renewed  by  the 
savages  on  one  of  our  extensive 
frontiers ;  a  warfare  which  is  known 
to  spare  iieither  age  nor  sex,  and  to 
be  distinguished  by  features  parti* 
cularly  shocking  to  humanity.  It 
is  difficult  to  account  for  the  activity 
and  combinations  which  have  for 
some  time  been  developing  tbem« 
selves  among  the  tribes  in  constant 
intercourse  with  British  traders  and 
garrisons,  without  connecting  thelt 
hostility  with  that  influence;  and 
without  recollecting .  the  authentic 
cated  examples  pf  such  interposi-^' 
tions  heretofore  furnished  by  the 
officers  and  agents  ot  that  govern* 
ment. 

Such  is  the  spectacle  of  injariet 
and  indignities  which  have  beei^ 
heaped  on  our  country ;  and  such  the 
Crisis  which  its  nnexampled  forbear*' 
ance  and  conciliatory  efforts  have 
not  been  alrfe  to  avert.  It  might  n^ 
least  have  been  expected,  that  an 
(M  3)         eiriightcned 
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enlightened  natioDi  if  less  arged  by  regulate,  our  external  commerce  in 
moral    obligatious,    or    invited  by^  all  cases  whatsoever, 
friendly  dispositions  on  the  part  of  We  behold^  in  fine«  on  the  side  of 
the  United  States^  would  have  found  Great  Britain^  a  ^ate  of  war  against 
in  its  true  interests  alone  a  sufficient  the  United  States :  and,  on  the  side 
motive  to  respect  their  rights  and  of  the  United  States,  a  state  of  peace 
their  ^tranquillity  on  the  high  seas ;  towards  Great  Britain, 
that  an  enl^irged  policy  would  have  Whether  the  United  States  sliall 
favoured  the  free  and  general  cir-  continue  passive  under  these  pro* 
culation  of  commerce,  in  whidi  the  gressive  usurpations  and  these  atcu- 
British  nation  is  at  all  times  iute-  mulating  wrongs,  or,  opposing  force 
rested,  and  which  in  times  of  war  is  to  force  in  defence  of  their  natural 
the  best  alleviation  of  its  calamities  rights,  shall  commit  a  just  cause  in- 
to herself,  as  well  as  the  other  belli-  to  the  hands  ^f  the  Almighty  Dis- 
gerents;  and  more  especially,  that  poser  of  events,  avoiding  all  con ncc- 
the  British  cabinet  would  not,  for  tions  which  might  entangle  it  in  the 
the  sake  of  a  precarious  and  surrep-  contests  or  views  of  other  powers, 
litious  intercourse  with  hostile  mar-  and  preserving  a  constant  readiness 
kets,  have  persevered  in  a  course  of  to  concur  in  an  honourable  re-esta*> 
Ineasures  whicl^  necessarily  put  2^t  blisbment  of  peace  and  friendships 
hazard  the  invaluable  market  of  a  .  is  a  solemn  question,  which  the  con- 
^at  and  growing  country,  disposed  stitution  wisely  confides  to  the  )e- 
to  cultivate  the  mutual  advantages  gislative  department  of  the  govern- 
of  an  active  commerce.  ment.    In  recommending  it  to  their 
'    Other  councils   have   prevailed,  early  deliberations,  I  am  h^ppy  in 
Our    moderation  and    conciliation  the  assurance,  that  the  dtcision  will 
have  bad  no  other  effect  than  to  be  worthy  the  enlightened  and  pa- 
encourage  perseverance,  and  to  en-  triotic  councils  of  a  virtuous,  a  free, 
large  pretensions.    We  behold  our  and  a  powerful  nation, 
seafaring  citizens  still  the  claily  vie-  Having  presented  this  view  of  the 
tims  of  lawless  violence  committed  relation  of^the  United  States  with 
on  the  great  and  common  highway  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  splema 
of  nations,  even,  within  the  sight  of  alternative  growing  out  of  them,  I 
the  country  which  owes  them  pro-  proceed  to  remark,  that  the  coqa- 
tection.    We   behold    our    vessels  muntcations  last  made  to  coogress 
freighted  with  the  products  of  our  on  the  subject  of  our  relations  with 
soil  and  industry,  or  returning  with  France,  will  have  shewn,  that  since 
the  honest  proceeds  of  them,  wrest-  the  revocation  of  her  decrees,  as 
ed  from  their  lawful  destinations,  they  violated  the  neutral  rights  of 
confiscated  by  )>rize-courts,  no  longer  the  United  States,  her  government 
fbe  organg  of  public  law,  but  the  in-  has  authorised  illegal  captures  by  its 
atruments  of  arbitrary  edicts,  and  privateers  and   public  ships:    and 
iheir  unfortunate  crews    dispersed  that  other  outrages  have  been  prac- 
and  lost,  or  forced  or  inveigled  in  tised  on  our  vessels  and  on  ourdti- 
British   ports    Into  British    fleets ;  zens.     It  will  have  been  seen  also, 
whilst  ai^uments  are  employed  in  that  no.  indemnity  bad  been  provid* 
support  of  these  aggressions,  which  ed,  or  satisfactorily  pledged,  for  the 
have  no  foundation  but  in  a  prin-  extensive  spoliations  committed  un- 
ci pie  equally  supporting  a  claim  to  der  the    violent  and   retrospective 
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against  the  property  of  our  citizens 
seized  witnia  the  jurisdiction -^  of 
France. 

I  abstain  at  this  time  from  recom- 
mending to  the  consideration  of 
congress  definitive  measures  with 
respect  to  that  nation,  in  the  expec- 
tation, that  the  resuk  of  the  enclosed 
discussions  between  our  minister 
plenipotentiary'  at  Paris  and  the 
French  government,  will  speedily 
enable  congress  to  decide  with  greater 
advantage  on  the  course  due  to  the 
rights,  the  interests,  the  honour  of 
our  country.        James  Madison. 

Washingtoo^  June  i,  1812. 

AN  ACT, 
DBCLAR1K6  WaB  fiETWB£N,  THB 
UNITED  RINADOM  OP  ORBAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRBLAND,  AND  THB 
DBPBNOBNCIBS  THBBBOP^  AND 
T«B  UNITED  STATES  OP  AME- 
RICA, AND  THBIR  TERRITORIES. 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  of  the  Unit* 
cd  States  of  America,  in  copgress 
aaaembled,  that  war  beand  the  same 
is  hereby  dieclared  to  exist  between 
the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  the  dependencies 
thereof,  and  the  United  States  of 
America  and  their  territories;  and 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  and  is  hereby  authorised 
to  use  the  whole  land  and  naval 
fprces  of  the  United  States,  to  carry 
the  same  into  effect ;  and  to  issue 
to  private  armed  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  commissions  or  let- 
ters of  marque  and  general  reprisal, 
in  such  form  as  be  shall  think  pro- 
per, and  under  the  seal  of  the  United 
States,  against  the  vessels,  goods, 
and  effects  of  the  government  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  the  subjects  there- 
of.   '  Jambs  Madison. 

June.  18^  1842.— Approved. 


nova  SCOT! a; 
The  following  proclamation  was  ' 
issqed  by  his  ezct^llency  lieutenant- 
general  Sir  John  Coape  Sberbrooke, 
lieutenant-general  and  comman- 
der in  chief  of  Nova  Scotia  and  its 
dependencies:—  , 

'"  Whereas  the  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  by  an  act  of 
congress  on  the  1 8lh  day  of  June  last, 
has  declared  war  against  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  it  is  expedient  that  this 
act  should  be  made  as  public  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  province  under  my  go* 
vernment  y  I  have  theiefore  thought 
fit.  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  his  majesty'i  council,  to  issue 
this  proclamation,  in  order  to  make 
known  the  said  declaration,  that  his 
majesty's  subjects,  having  this^o- 
tice,  may  govern  themselves  accord- 
ingly. J.  C.  Shbrbroo&b." 

« 

SPBSCH    OF    THE    PRINCB    OF    THB 
TWO  SICILIES. 

PaUrmo,  June  IQ. 

Yesterday  the  general  extraordi- 
nary parliament  was  solemnly  open- . 
ed  by  a  speech  from  his  royal  high- 
ness the  hereditary  prince,   which* 
was  to  the  ibllowiog  purport : — 

*'  Dear  and  beloved  Sicilians,-— 
From  the  moment  that  my  illustri-  • 
ous  father  committed  to  my  care 
the  reifis  of  government,  all  my 
views  haye  been  solely  directed  to 
provide  for  your  relief  and  benefit. 
To  give,  therefore,  a  stable  aspect  to 
the  public  affairs  of  this  kingdom,  I 
have  judged  it  necessaiy  to  assemble 
this  general  extraordinary  parlia- 
ment, to  provide  for  the  necessities 
of  the  state,  the  emendation  of  the 
laws,  and  the  reformation  of  abuses, 
which  have  crept  in  by  the  lapse  of 
time,  and  to  e<%tablish  a  well- Regu- 
lated public  order.  •  With  respect  to 
the  first  object,.the  necessities  of  the  > 
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gent  is  hereby  pleased  further  to  de- 
clare, ia  the  name  and  on  the  behalf 
of  bis  majesty,  that  nothing  in  this 
present  order  ^contained,  shall  be 
understood  to  preclude  his  royal 
highness  the  Prince  Regent,  if  cir- 
cumstances shall  so  require,  from 
restoring,  after  reasonable  notice, 
the  orders  of  the  /th  of  January, 
1807>  and  26th  of  April,  180g,  or 
any  part  thereof,  to  their  full  effect, 
or  from  taking  such  other  measures 
of  retaliation  against  the  enemy,  as 
ma^  apprdc  to  his.  royal  highness  to 
be  just  and  necessary. 

Aud  the  right  hon.  the  lords  com- 
missioners ot  bis  majesty's  treasury, 
his  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of 
atate,  the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
admiralty,  and  the  judge  of  the  higfi 
court  of  admiralty,  and  the  judges 
of  the  courts  of  vice-admiralty,  are 
to  take  the  necessary  measures  here- 
in, as  to  them  may  respectively  ap- 
pertain. 

James  Bullbr. 

articles  entered  into  at  thb  ; 

gbkbral    confederation    of 

POLAND,  JULY   !•     (Se€  Public 
OccurrenceSff.  10.) 

Art.   1.    "The  diet  constitutes 
itself  a  general  confederation  of  Fo- . 
land. 

2.  "  The  general  confederation  of . 
Poland,  exercising  in  all  their  fulness 
the  powers  which  belong  to  the 
general  association  of  the  n;)tion,  de-  . 
clares,  that  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
and  the  body  of  the  Folish  nation, 
are  re-established. 

3,"  All  the  dictines  of  the  dutcby 
shall'  be  convoked,  and  shall  adhere 
to  the  confederation.  They  shall 
transmit  the  acts  to  (he  council 
general  of  the  confederation. 

4.  "  All  the  Poles  are  invited,  . 
and  authorised  to  join  the  confedera- 
tTon,  tvhether  collectively  or  indi- 
vidually, and  to  communicate   a» 


speedily  as  possible  their  adhestoo 
to  the  council  general. 

5.  "  All  the  portions  of  the  Po- 
lish territory  are  invited  to  join  the 
confederation  in  proportion  as.  the 
enemy's  removal  shall  enable  them 
to  do  so.  They  are  invited  forth- 
with to  form  Dietines  which  shall 
send  depoties  to  convey  their  acts  of 
adherence  to  the  council  general. 
These  shall  become  members  .of 
the  diet  of  the  general  confedera- 
tion. 

6,  "  All  officers,  soldiers,  dvil 
and  cnilita ry  agents,  Poles  by  birth 
and  inhabiting  the  Polish  territory, 
unjustly  retained  by  the  Russiansr 
are  summoned  to  abandon  the  ser- 
vice of  that  power. 

7-  "  All  the  military  men  shall 
be  replaced  under  the  colours  of 
Poland;  and  all  the  civil  agents 
may  be  replaced,  each  ia'a  corre- 
sponding department  of  the  Polish 
administration. 

8.  *^  All  the  ecclesiastical,  civil, 
and  military  authorities  shall  each 
in  his  department,  make  known  the 
existence,  the  spirit,  and  the  object 
of  the  confederation.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  bishops  shall  issue  their 
charges;  the  prefects,  subprefects. . 
and  mayors,  shall  publish  to  those 
uader  their  jurisdiction,  all  the  acts 
relative  to  this  confederation,  and 
calculated  to  enlighten  or  support 
the  spirit  of  the  districts  confided  to 
their  care.  All  the  commandants 
and  chiefs  of  corps  in  the  army  shall 
do  the  same  to  those  under  'their 
orders. 

g,  '^  All  those  roen^bers  of  the. 
confederated  diet,  wh«  do  not  form 
part  of  the  general  council,  are. 
authorized  to  return  to  their  hom«s, 
till  invited  anew^  and  the  con£sde- 
ration  expects  from  the  aeal  and 
patriotism  of  which  they  have  just 
given  proof,  that,  they  will  employ 
that  iuterv^  in  increasing  each  lo 
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his  sphere,  the  patriotic  dispositions 
of  their  fellow  citizens. 

10.  "  The  confederation,  during 
its .  recess,  delegates  all  the  powers 
with  which  it  is  invested,  to  the 
council-general  selected  from  itself, 
residing  at'Warsaw,  and  composed 
of  the  following  mctabers: — Stanis- 
laus count  Zamoyski,  senator  pala- 
tine; John  Col^szewski,  bishop  of 
Wigry;  Alexander  Linowski,  coun- 
sellor   of    state;    Martin    Badeni, 
counsellor  of  state  j    Antony  Osr 
trowskij  nuncio  of  the  district  of 
Brzezinyj  Frederick  Count    Skor- 
zcwski,   nuncio   of  the  district  of 
Bromberg;  Joachim  Owidski,  nun-' 
cio  of  the  district  of  Lublin  j  Francis 
"Wezyk,  nuncio  of  the  district  of 
Biala;    Francis    count    Lubientski, 
deputy  of  the  district  of  Skalmierz 
and  Hcbdow;  Charles  Skorkowski, 
deputy  of  theciiy  of  Cracow;  Caje- 
tan  Kozniian,  secretary  of  the  gene- 
ral confederation. 

11..  "The  number  requisite  to 
form  a  dcliberaiior\  shall  be  five. 

12  *' The  secretary- general  shall 
have  a  deliberative  voice, 

13.  *'  All  the  administrative,  ju- 
dicial, and  milttar)'  authorities  shall 
continue  the  exercise  of  ,flieir  func- 
tions. 

14.  *'  A  deputation  shall  be  sent 
to  his  majesty  the.  king  of  Saxony, 
duke  of  Warsaw,  to  request  of  him 
to  accede  to  the  general  confedera- 
tion of  Poland. 

15.  *'  A  deputation  shall  be  sent 
to  his  majesty  the  emperor  Napoleon, 

"king  of  Iraly,  to  present  to  him  the 
acts  of  the  confederation,  and  to  beg. 
of  him  to  encircle  the  cradle  of  re- 
viving Poland  with  his  powerful 
protection. 

16.  "  The  confederation,  in  the 
face'  of  be;«ven  and  earth,  in  the 

'  name  of  all  the  Poles,  comes  under 
a  solemn  obligation  to  prosecute  to 
the  end,  -and  by  all  the  means  in 
their  power^   the    accomplishment 


of  the  great  work  which  it  Ibis  day 
commences. 

17*  **  The  confederation  deoiares, 
that,  under  circumstances,  in  which 
all  its  labours^  all  its  wishes,  tend 
only  to  the  re-establishment  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  union  of  all«it8 
parts,  it  cannot  regard  as  a  true  Pole, 
as  a  good  citizen,  whosoever  shall 
dare  to  search  into  the  past  for 
motives  of  division,  or  accusation : 
in  one  word,  whosoever  shall  resort 
to  any  measure  calculated  to  plant 
the  germs  of  discord  in  the  bosom 
of  a  family,  which  every  thing  con- 
ducts tow^^ards  union. 

18.  ''  The  ministers  are  charged, 
each  in  his  own  department,  to 
make  known,  through  the  medium 
of  the  journals,  or  otherwise,  all  the 
acts  which  have  emanated  from  the 
confederation,  or  which  shall  be  ia 
future  addressed  to  it/' 

BEPORT  FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  OF 
SECRECY  APPOINTED  TO  INVES- 
TIGATE THE  NATURE  OF  THE 
RIOTS  OP  THE  MANUFACTUHINO 
DISTRICTS  OP  ENGLAND. 

The  committee  of  secrecy,  to 
whom  the  copies  of  the  information 
which  has  been  received,  relative  to 
Tertaih  violent  proceedings  which, 
in  defiance  of  the  lai^s,  have  taken, 
place,  and  continue  to  be  carried  on, 
in  several  counties  of  England, 
(sealed  up)  were  referred  5  have,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  the  house,  ex- 
amined the  matters  thereof;  and 
ha  veagrc^ed  to  the  following  report. — 

Your  committee  having  examined 
the  papers  and  documents  referred 
to  them,  are  concerned  to  state,  that 
from  the. several  sources  of  infor- 
mation therein  contained,  it  appears 
that  for  some  months  past,  serious 
and  alarming  disturbances,  destruc- 
tive to  property,  and  highly  danger- 
ous to  private  safety  and  the  public 
peace,  have  prevailed  in  a  very  ex- 
tensive populous  manufacturing  dis- 
trict. 
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intt,   dottjprfs^iig  Wrtain    partg  of 
Lancashire,  and  .the  West  Riding  of 
Torksbire,    and    certain    parfs    of 
Cheshiye  bohlering  upon  Lancashire. 
I^hat  tfa^  dtitrages  in  the  above 
district,  brought  to  the  nolite  of 
ydnr  committee,  comtnenced  about 
the  end  of  FebruaV)?  lasi,  and  con- 
tbtitd  (though  tjot  without  occa- 
^nd  vdriaiion  and  temporary  abate- 
nhfeht)  to  the'  latc?st  period  (the  23d 
of  Jbne)  at  ^hkh  any  infotmadon 
ha^    betu   received.     DuVing   this 
pdr'xod,  riotcts  in  large  numbers  htfve 
d!i^Tib)edin  the  night-time j  some 
of   them    disguised    by  blackened 
fa'ces,  some  armed  with  gnns  and 
pistols,  jmd  others  with  th<i  imjile- 
met^ts  of  their"  trnde,  to  be  used  as 
off^rtrtve  wcifpons,  have  broken  into 
YaYiotis  bcttses,  particularly  those  of 
thte  manufSicturers  wbo  made  use  of 
•hearing  frames,  have  destroyed  the 
machinery,  sometimes  plundered  the 
ibtlabftiints,  and  burnt  their  houses 
^d  ftttories,  exciting  and  keeping 
t^  perpetual  terrdr  in  the  country^ 
lay  threatetiing   letters   and    other 
mrans  of  ititimidaiion,  occasionally 
eitecuting  tfieil*  threats  against  pro^ 
pHctors  and  others,  not  only  by  the 
destruction  df  the  property,  but  by  < 
firing  into  the  houses.     It  appears 
^Iso,  that  in  scMie  instances;  attempts' 
have  been  made  on  the  lives  of  those 
who  bad  bceti  actively  employed  in 
^deiavouring  to   suppress  the  to- 
Aiuits;  and  the  atrocious  murder  of 
Bfr.  Horsfall,    a  very  respectable 
ifranuf^urer  in  the  neighboui1)ood 
df  Huddersfield,  in  the  month  of 
April,  hf  four  men,  who  fired  at 
him  with  slugs  in  the  public  road, 
it)  broa^l  day,  together  with   the 
dtbet  act!  of  violence,    caused  a 
^reat  and  eeneral  consternation  over 
^1  the  district. 

'  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that 
partierof  the  rioters  assembled,  have, 
ifr  several  iofttancesi  denuin4ed  and 


'  obfjifned  money  from  Individttals  if 
'  threats  and  terror. 

Your  committee  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  describe  the  numefotil) 
acts  of  outrage  that  have  been  eom* 
mitted,  conceimg  it  sufficient  fof 
the  purposes  of  the  report,  to  infbnit 
the  house  of  the  general  statd  of  thd 
disturbed  parts,  without  any  parti* 
ciil^  detail  of  specific  facts. 

The  object  of  these  lawless  p'!r6^ 
ceedings  at  the  commencenaebt  of 
them,  appears  to  have  been  the.ffe* 
struction  of  machinery:   but  vtVy 
early  in  their  progress,  another  ob- 
j^t,  still  more  formidable  to  tlie 
public  security,  has  been  developed ;' 
large  badie^t  of  men  having  a^^m* 
bled  in  the  night,  breaking  open 
houses,  and  demanding  arms  \^ftk 
rhrcal's  and  violence.    This  pnactiotf' 
ha6  be^n  aetively  persevered  in;  antf 
diongh'  in  some  c^sbs  the  plondtf  df 
property  has  accompanied  both'  tfatf 
destruction  of  machinery  and  Xhtt 
demanding  of  arms,  yet  it  is  mateilal 
to  observe,  that  in   genersd  theSe^ 
two  objects  seem  exclusively  to  have 
been  aimed  at;  and  when  these  had* 
been  attained,  every  other  species  of 
property,  thoilgh  within  their  reach« 
has,  in  most  instances,  remained' 
iintoucbed.    It. is  stated,  that  in  the' 
neighbourhood  of  Hodders^ld,  all 
the?  arms  have  been  taken  i  and  that' 
in  other  parts  the  seizure  of  thera 
hkn  been  considerable;  and  there  \n\ 
Teason  to  apprehend,  that  the  dOfeirf' 
have  difierent  sorts  of  arms  eon- 
cenfed.     It  appears  jsvident  to  you^' 
committee,  that  these  outrages  btvte' 
not  been  committed  from  any  sod* 
den  impulse  of  unconnected  indt*. 
viduals,  but  have  been  the  resolt  of 
organized  systems  of  nnlaiwfiil  vio- 
lence;  that  language  of  the  iil6st 
mitehievous  nature  has  bced  uJoif, 
among  the  ribters,  and  a  sort  cit 
Dfiflitary  training  and  disdiptittAhil' 

been  eiisrbiisbed. 
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In  making  attacks  upon  bonse^^ 
.they  sometimes  appear  to  have 
been  uoder  the  corttrol  of  leaders^ 
and  to  ba've  acted  upon  signals. 
Rolls  have  ;been  called  over,  distin- 
tinguishing  every  nian»  not  by  his 
naire,  but  by  a  number;  rockets 
and  blue  lights  have  been  setn  at 
ntght,  which  are  stated,  by  the  per- 
sons making  the  communications, 
to  have  been  signals  made  use  of  by 
the  rioters.  It  is- also  represented, 
that  there  are  establishments  of  com- 
mittees, under  the  name  of  local 
committees,  secret  committees,  and 
executive  committers ;  that  they  use 
signs  and  c('Untersigns,  to  guard 
them  against  the  intrusion  of  in- 
formers; and  that  they  carry  on 
their  proceedings  with  the  greatest 
pecrecy  and  caution. 

It  appears  that  delegates,  for 
various  places  have  been  appointed, 
3nd  meeiings  of  those  delegates  oc- 
casionally htid ',  that  there  is  a  fre- 
quent communicatioii  between  the 
several  commit lecs  and  towns,  not 
through  the  ordinary  conveyance  of 
the  post-ofiire,  but  through  the  me- 
dium of  delegates;  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing bath  has  been  extensively 
administered:-^ 

*•  I,  A.  B.  of  my  own  voluntary 
will^  do  declare,  and  solemnly  swe<ir, 
tha(  I  will  never  reveal  to  any  per- 
son or  persons,  in  any  place  or 
places  under  the  canopy  of  heaven, 
the  names  of  the  persons  who  com- 
pose the  secret  committee,  either  by 
word,  deed,  or  sign;  their  proceed* 
iilgs,  meeting-place,  abode,  drfss, 
jeaturet,  marks,  complexion,  con- 
nections, or  any  thing  clbe  that  may 
Jead  to  (he  discoverv  of  the  same; 
on  the  penalty  of  bemg  put  out  of 
the  w'orld  by  the  first  brother  that 
sh^lLmeet  me,  my  name  ar^d  charac- 
ter blotted  out  of  existence,  and 
never  be  remembered  but  with  con- 
f^ffift  fi>4  9b)iQrrcxi<ce.    J  further 


swear  that  I  will  use  my  be#t  eiideati 
vours  to  punish  by  death  any  traitor 
or  traitors,  should  any  rise  up 
amongst  us,  he  or  them :  and 
though  he  should  %  to  the  verg^ 
of  nature,  I  will  pursue  him  witl> 
unceasing  vengeance.  So  help  mf 
God,  to  keep  this  oath  inviolable/* 

'It  appears  that  they  who  wer^ 
sworn  u),^were  to  pay  the  weekly 
sum  of  twopence;  and  that  in  thf 
meetings  of  delegates  at  Manchester^ 
from  the  neighbouring  towns,  dis,- 
cord  has  occasionally  arisen,  froi^ 
some  of  tlie  delegates  not  bringr 
ing  from  their  respective  districts,  the 
contributions  that  were  due.  No 
evidence  or  information^  that  baa 
been  laid  before  your  committee^ 
jubiiiies  the  supposition,  that  any 
sums  of  money  have  been  di6tribute4 
among  ilie  rioters. 

It  appears  .^Iso,  that  attempt^ 
have  beei^  made  to  err  ate  a  persua* 
sion  amongst  the  persons.engaged  ij^ 
ihe.se  disturbances,  that  their  pron 
ceedings  are  likely  to  be  supporte4 
by  similar  cpmbinations  in  Lpqdo^ 
and  in  other  parts  of  Great  ^ritfiip^ 
as  well. as  in  Ireland;  and  that  they 
j^rt  cQunienanced  by  individuals  q( 
a  higher  class  and  description,  wha 
are  to  declare  themselves  at  a  future 
time.  But  no  evidence  has  been 
laid  before  your  committee  to  sanp« 
tion  any  such  reports. 

It  appears  tq  your  committe«A 
that  even  in  the  cases  in  which  thf 
outrages  have  been  roost  clearly  air 
certained,  it  h^s  been  found  ex- 
tremely difficult,  ani  in  ^omiO  iq^ 
stances  impossible,  to  obtain  ^vi* 
dcnce  as  to  the  persons  by  whopi 
they  were  committed.   . 

Of  the  numbers  associated  io  \hp 
different  partsof  the  distuibed  dihtrict| 
your  committee  have  nit  Sn^y  infoTr 
mation  that  can  be satifactorily  relief 
upon;  but  that  it  ispouMdprab1^,tl|f 
paper«»laid  before  tbcip  giVi>^Bufficirnt 
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ground  to  think.  Neither  can  they 
presume  to  state  what  is  the  ultimate 
object,  the  persons  thus  associated 
have  in  view,  nor  for  what  precipe 
purpose  it  is>  that  these  extensive 
combinations  have  been  formed. 
But  whatever  may  be  object,  or 
whoever  may  be  the  secret  movers, 
whether  these  combihations  are  con- 
fined to  purposes  relating^ exclusive- 
ly to  trade,  or  whether  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  distresses  of 
the  times  to  draw  together,  under 
that  pretence,  all  discontented  per- 
sons, with  views  hereafter  to  be  de- 
veloped 5  yet  the  secrecy  and  method 
apparent  in  the  whole  arrangement, 
the  system  of  terror  so  industriously 
enforced  by  threats,  assassination, 
and  attempts  at  assassination,  the 
oath  administered,  the  eagerness 
and  activity  in  procuring  arms,  and 
the  training  before-mentioned,  are 
all  circumstances  which  have  not 
failed  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
your  committee,  a  strong  sense  of 
the  danger  arising  from  such  com- 
binations, to  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  country. 

TREATY  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  GREAT 
BRITAIN  At^p  RUSSIA. 

1.  There  shall  be  between  his 
majesty  the  emperor  of  all  tljc 
Russias,  and  his  majesty  the  king 
of  the  united  kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  their  heirs  and 
successors,  and  between  their  king- 
doms and  subjects  respectively,  a 
firm,  trtie,  and  inviolable  peace,  and 
a  sincere  and  perfect  union  and 
amity ;  so  that,  from  this  moment, 
all  subjects  of  disagreement  that 
may  have  subsisted  between  them 
shall  cease. 

2.  The  relations  of  amity  a- id 
commcrcis  between  the  two  coun- 
tries shall  be  re  established  on  each 
side,  on  the  footing  of  the  most 
&voured  nations. 


3.  If,  in  i*escntment  of  the  present 
rc-establishmeut  of  peace  aud  good 
understanding  between  the  two 
countries,  any  power  whatsoever 
shall  tnake  war  upon  his  iinpcnal 
majesty,  or  his  Britannic  majesty, 
the  two  contracting  soi^ereigns  agree 
to  act  in  support  of  each  other  for 
the  maintenance  and  security  of 
their  respective  kingdoms. 

4.  The  two  high  contracting  par- 
ties reserve  to  themselves  to  estab- 
lish a  proper  understanding  and  ad- 
justment, as  soon  as  possible,  with 
respect  to  all  matters  which  may 
concern  their  eventual  interests,  po-  . 
litical  as  well  as  commercial. 

5.  The  present  treaty  shall  be 
ratified  by  tlie  two  contracting  par- 
ties, and  the  ratification  shall  be  ex- 
changed- in  six  weeks;  or  sooner,  if 
possible :  aud  for  the  due  perfi^rm- 
ancc  of  the  same,  we  sign,  in  virtue 
of  our  full  powers,  and  have  signed 
the  present  treaty  of  peace,  and 
have,  thereto  afiixed  our  seals. 

Done  at  Orebm,  the  6th   (l8M) 
July,  1812. 

HOUSE      OP      LORDS. 

regent's    SPEECH. 

BY    COMMISSION. 

Thursday,  Jufy  30. 
At  a  quarter  past  three  o'clock, 
the  lord  chancellor  took  the  Wool*? 
sack,  together  with  lords  Liverpool, 
Harrowby,  Walsiogham,  Westmor- 
land, and  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bur)',  and  sent  the  gentleman  usher 
of  the  black  rod  to  summon  tbe 
commons,  to  hear  two  comroissioos 
read ;  the  one  for  passing  the  Eng- 
lish insolvent  debtors*  bill,  the  other 
for  the  prorogation  of  parliament. 
The  comnions  came  accordingly  in 
the  usual  manner,  with  the  speaker 
at  their  head.  1  he  commission  for 
passmg  the  bill  was  read,  and  the 
same  was  passed  accordingly.  The 
commission  for  proroguing  parlia- 
ment was  next  read:  after  which 
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the  lord  chancellor  delivered  ibe 
following  speech : — 

My- lords  and  gentlemen. 
In  trrminating  the  present  session  of 
parliament,  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent  has  commanded  us  to 
express  to  y«u  the  deep  concern  and 

•  sorrow  which  he  feels  at  the  con- 
timjance  of  his  majesty's  lamented 
indisposition. 

His  royal  highness  regrets  the  in- 
terruption which  has  occurred  in 
the  pTCfgxfiM  of  public  business,  dur- 
ing this  long  and  laborious  session, 
in  consequence  of  an  event  which 
his  royal  highness  must  ever  deplore. 
The  zeal  and  unwearied  assiduity 
with  which  you  have  persevered  in 
the  discharge  of  the  arduous  duties 
imposed  upon  you  by  the  situation 
of  the  country,  and  tlie  state  of 
public  afiairs,  demands  his  royal 
highness's  warmest  acknowledg-  ^ 
ment. 

•  The  assistance  which  you  have 
enabled  his  royal  highness  to  con- 
tinue to  the  brave  and  loyal  nations 
of  the  penin^tula,  is  calculated  to 
produce  the  most  beneficial  effects. 

His  royal  highness  most  warmly 
participates  in  those  sentiments  of 
0pprobation  which  you  have  bestow- 
ed on  the  consummate  skill  and  in- 
trepidity displayed  in  the  operations 
which  led  to  the  capture  of  .the  im- 
portant fortresses  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
and  Badajoz,  during  the  present 
campaign;  and  his  royal  highness 
coniidenrly  trusts,  that  the  tried 
valour  of  the  allied  forces,  under 
the  distinguished  command  of  ge- 
neral t  be  earl  of  Wellington,  com- 
bined with  the  unabated  spirit  and 
•teady  perseverance  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  nations,  will  finally 
bring  the  contest  in  that  quarter  to 
an  is-ne,  by  which  tlie  independence 
of  the  peninsula  will  be  effectually 
secured. 


The  renewal  of  the  ^*zt  in  the 
north  of  Europe  furnished  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  little  security 
which  can  be  derived  from  any  sub- 
mission to  the  usurpations  and  ty- 
ranny of  the  French  government. 
His  royal  highness  is  persuaded  that 
you  will  be  sensible  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  struggle  in  which 
the  emperor  of  Russia  has  been 
compelled  to  engage,  and  that  yoa 
will  approve  of  his  royal  highness 
affording  to  those  powers  who  may 
be  united  in  this  contest,  every  de- 
gree of  co-operation  and  assistance, 
consistent  with  his  other  •engage- 
ments, and  with  the  interests  of  lib 
majesty's  dominions. 

His  royal  highness  has  command- 
ed us  to  assure  you,  that  he  views 
with  most  sincere  regret,  the  hostile 
measures  which  have  been  recently 
adopted  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  towards 
this'country.  His  royal  highness  is 
nevertheless  willing  to  hope>  that  the 
accustomed  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  between  the  t  wo  countries  ma^ 
yet  be  restored :  butifhisOKpectations 
in  this  respect  should  bedisappointed, 
by  the  conduct  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  or  by  their 
perseverance  in  any  unwarrantable 
pretensions,  he  will  most  fully  rely 
on -the  support  of  every  class  of  his 
majesty's  subjects,  in  a  contest  in 
which  the  honour  of  his  majesty's 
crown,  and  the  best  interests  of  bis 
dominions,  must  be  involved. 

Gentlemen   of  the   bouse   of 
commons. 

We  have  it  in  command  from  his 
royal  highness,  to  thank  you  for  the 
liberal  provision  which  you  have 
made  for  the  services  of  the  present 
year.  His  royal  highness  deeply  re- 
grets tlie  burthens  which  you  have 
found  it  necessary  to  impose  upon 
his  majesty's  people;  but  he  ap- 
plauds the  wisdom  which  has  in- 
duced 
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4uccd  you  to  langfliy  U>  pvovid^  for  My  lord^  and  gantWrnco, 

the  ci^igencies  of  the  public  sorvico.        By  virtue  of  the  copamtssion  under 

^   aflfording  the  betit  prospect  of  the  great  seal,  to  us^  and  other  lords 

•t>ftBging  tb^  contest  in  which  the  directed,  and  now  read,  wo  do«  in 

j^Ufitry  id  engaged  to  a  successful  obedience  to  the  conocpands  of  bis 

f  nd  honourable  conclusion.  royal  highness  the  prince  regent,  in 

My  lord<i  and  gentlemen,  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  his  naa- 

Hip  royal  bighnesa  has  observed,  j^sty^  prorogue  this  parliament  to 

•with  thf  ptoiost  concern,  the  spirit  Friday  tbe  2d  day  of  October  next, 

^fiosubqrdinatiop  and  outrage  which  to  be  th^n  here  holden;  and  this 

Jba9    appeared    in    soo^e    parts    of  parliament  is  accordingly  prorogued 

the  country,  and  which  has  been  to  Friday,  the  2d  day  of  October  next 
luanif(S8.ted  by  acts,  not  only  do-       embahqo  ^np  paraNTiON    of 
atructive  of  the  property  ai^d  per-  AMaatCAM  ships. 

fonal  safety  of  many  of  Vis  msL-        At  the  court  at  Carlton  House,  the 

jesty'sioyalsubjocta  in  those  districts,  31st  of  July,  1612:   preseet,    hia 

j^i^t  disgraceful  to  the  British  cha-  royal  highness  the  prince  rpgent  in 

racter.     His  royal  highness  feeU  U  council : — It  is  this  dciy  ordered,  by 

inouipbent  upon  him  to  acknow-  his  royal  highness  the  prince  regent, 

Ifdge  your  diligence  in  the  invest!-  in  the  name  and  o^  the  behalf  of 

f^ation  of  the  causes  which  have  led  his  majesty,  and  by  and  with  ihe 

40  these  outrages;  and  he  has  com-  advice  of  his  majesty's  privy  council, 

^an4ed  us  to  thank  you  for  th^  that  no  shtpa  or  vessels  bclengipg  v 

wi^  an()  salutary  ipeasures  which  to  any  of  his  majesty's  i»ubjjccts,  be 

irou  have  adopted  on  this  occasion,  permitted  to  enter  and  clear  out  for 

|t  will  be  a  principal  object  of  his  any  of  the  ports  within  the  lonrito- 

fnyal  highness  s  attention,  to  make  rie^of  the  United  States  of  America, 

en  e^ectual  and  prudent  use  of  the  until  further  order;  and  his  loyal 

powers  vested  in  him  for  the  pro^  highness  is  further  pleased,  in  the 

tection  of  his  majesty^  people;  and  nan^e  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  mgf 

))e ^n^ently  trusts,  that  on  your  jesty,,and  by  and  with  the  advice 

llBt|urn  ihtQ  your  respective  counties,  e^resaid,  to  order,  that  a  general 

J^e    ^^J  ^^f  on    your    exertions  ombargo  or  stop  be  made  of  all 

for  the  pireservetion  pf  the  publie  ships  and  vessel^  whatsoever,  belongr 

|^:jace,au4for  bringing  the  distgrbery  ing  to  the  citizens  of  the  Uoitol 

ef  it  to  justice^    Hia  royal  highnc^  Slates  of  Ameriea»  now  wiihio,  or 

inost  earnestly  reGoaimeu49  tp  you,  which  shall  hereafter  00090  into  aey 

Ihe  ipaportapo?  of  inoulcatipg,  by  of  tho.  ports,  harbours,  or  ro^da, 

every  means  ip  ypur  pow^,  a  spirit  within  any  part  of  his  majesty's  4ih 

pf  ohedience  to  thoqe  laws,  and  of  {pinions,  together  with  all  peiaaOi 

ettachment    to    that    copstitution,  end  effects  00  board  aU  sqcA  ships 

whWb  proyes  equally  for  the  happi-  and   vessels;    and   that   the  cofQ** 

Oefa  apd  welfare  of  all  cla«se«  qf  his  manders  of  hia  majesty's  ahipi  of 

R^ajfsty'f   ^vibjepts,  and  on  wl^iph  war,  and  privateers,  do  detaiq  and 

^ave  biihmo  depended  the  giory  hring  into  port  all  ships  and.  vescela 

aedprosperity  of  thiakipgdom.  belonging  to  the   citizens  of    tbe 

Then  a  cotpmis^iop  bvf  prorpguing  Unittd  States  of  America,  or  bearing 

parjiaxoept  wai  read.  the  flag  of  the  mi  United  Statea. 

After  which  th«  lord  obaneeller  except  fuch  ai  ipay  be  fiimlahed 

said»  '  with  British  licencesj  which  .resaeii 

are 
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are  allowed  to  proceed  according  to  which  would  have  contiDued  to  spill 

the  tenour  of  the  said  licences;  but  the  blood  of  my  subjects, 

that  the  utmost  care  be  taken  for  "1  love  your  nation :  for  sixteen 

the  preservsltion  of  all  and  every  years  I  have  seen  your  soldiers  by 

part  of  the  cargoes  on  board  any  of  my  side,  in  the  fields  of  Italy,  as 

the  said  ships,  or  vessels,  so  that  no  well  as  those  of  Spain. 

damage  or  embezzlement  whatever  "  I  applaud  aU  you  have  done;  I 

be  sustained;  and  the  commanders  authorise  the  efibrts  you  wish   to 

of  his  majesty's  ships  of  war  and  make;  I  will  do  every  thing  that 

privateers,  are  hereby  instructed  to  depends^n  me  to  second  your  reso- 

detain  and  bring  into  port  every  lutions. 

such  ship  and  vessel  accord ingly»  *'  If  your  efforts  are  unanimous, 

except  such  as  are  above  excepted :  you  may  conceive  the  hope  of  re* 

and  the  right  hon.- the  lords  com-  ducing  your  enemies  to  acknowledge 

missioners  of  his  majesty's  treasury,  your  rights;  but  in  these  countries, 

the  lords  commissioners  of  the  ad-  so  distant  and  ex  tensive,  it  is  entirely 

miralty,  and  lord   warden  t)f  the  upon  the  unanimity  of  the  efforts  of 

cicque  ports,  are  to  give  the  needs*-  the  population  which  covers  them 

aary  directions  herein,  as  to  them  that  you  must  found  your  hopes  of 

may  respectively  appertain.  supcess. 

Chbtwtrd.  "  I  have  held  to  you  the  aame 

language  since  my  first  appearance 

BVONAPARTR**  AtiswKR  TO  THB  in  Poland.     I  must  add  here,  that  I 

•     DEPUTIES  FEOM  Poland:  hnve  guaranteed  to  the  emperor  of 

A  deputation  from  the  confedera-  Austria  the  integrity  of  his  domi« 

don  was  presented  to  Buonaparte  at  nions,  and  that  I  camiot  sanction 

Wilna,  and  submitted  to  his  appro-  any  manoeuvre  or  any  movement 

hation  and  protection  the  act  of  con-  which    may  tend    to   trouble    the 

federation.  peaceable  possesion  of  what   re- 

To  which  Napoleon  replied  as  mains  to  him  of  the  Polish  pro- 
follows:  vinces.     Let  Lithuania,  Samogitie, 

"  Gentfemen*  deputies  of  the  con-  Witispsk,  Polotsk,  Mohiluw,  WiU 

federation  of  Poland.  hynu,  the  Ukraine,  Podolia,  be  ani- 

"  I  have  heard  with  interest  what  mated  with  the  same  spirit  which  I 

jou  have  related  to  me.  have  seen  in  Great  Poland,  and  pro- 

"  Poles! — I  should  have  thought  vidence  will    crown  with    success 

and  acted  like  you — like  you  1  would  your  holy  cause ;  he  will  recompense 

have  voted  in  the  assembly  at  War-  that  devotion  to  your  country,  which 

saw.     Love  of  the  country  is  the  ha^  rendered  you  so  interesting,  and 

first  duty  of  civilized  man.  acquired  you  so  many  clainds  to  my 

'.^  Id  my  sfluation  I  have  many  esteem  and  protection,  upon  which 

interests   to   conciliate,  and  many  you  may  depend  under  every  cir- 

duties  to  perform.     Had  I  reigned  cumstance.*' 
daring  the  first,  second,  or  third 

partition  of  Pdand,  I  would  liave  proclauatiow  op  the  emperor 

armed  all  my  people  to  support  you.  albxandrk. 

Immediately  that  victory  enabled  me  \^Published  in  general  orders  ^  by  the 

io  reatcve  your  ancient  laws  to  your  oornmandcr-m-chlif^  general  Ben* 

capital,  and  a^part  of  your  provinces,  mgsen,] 

1  did  it  Without  prolonging  a  war  Russians!-— the  enemy  bag  quitted 

(N)  the 
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the  Dwtna«  and  Iim  prtehiiaed  bit  give  the  ng^al^  lad  will  be  en  eye* 

iDtentioD  of  oflfertog  iMttle.   tie  ac-  wtuieu  of  yoar  eipli»U»  and  revaid 

cuflcs  yoo  of  timidity,  hecauae  be  your  valour. 

mistakes^  or  affects  to  inietake»  tbe  (Signed)  ALBXAMOia* 

jbolioy   of  your   syjBUin.    Can   be  » 

tben  bave  forgotten  tbe  chastise-  vkoclamatiom  op  the  smfuok 

Kient  wbich  your  valour  infltcled  at        albxahdbb,  on  tub  bussiav 

Dunaberg  and  Mihr^  wberever^  in        ah  my  breaking  uf  pbom  dbissa. 

short  J  it  has  been  deemed  proper,  to        Beloved  subjects  ;<— In  pursoanoa 

2>pQse  bim  ?  Desperate  co^|;uels  are  of  tbe  policy  advised  by  our  miliiary 
ouecompatible  with  the  enterprise  cotinctl,  tho  armies  will,  for  the 
be  has  undertaken,  and  the  dangers  present*  quit  their  positions,  and 
of  his  situation;  bux  shall  we  there-  retire  further  into  tbe  interior,  in 
fbna  be  imfrudmt,  and.  focego  tbe  order  the  mone  readily  to  unite. 
advantages  of  our  own  ?  He  would  The  enemy  m^y  possibly  avail  him* 
march  to  Moscow— let  him.  fiut  self  of  this  opportunity  to  advance : 
can  he,  by  the  temporary  possession  he  lias  announced  this  intention* 
of  that  city*  conquer  the  empire  of  Doubtless,  in  spite  of  bis  boast,  he 
Rnishi,  and  subtyugate  a  papulation  begins  to  feel  all  the  difficulties  of 
of  thirty  miUioos.  Distant  from  his  his  menaced  attempt  to  subjugate 
eesoQices  near  800  miles,  he  would^  us,  an'd  is  anxious  therefore  to  en- 
even  if  victorioua*  not  escape  the  gagej  he  is  desperate,  and  would 
fiite  of  tbe  warrior  Charles  XIL  th^vfore  put  every  thiqj;  upon  the 
When,  pressed  on  every  side  by  issue  of  a  battle.  The  honour  of 
buslile  armies,  with  a  peasantry  our  crown,  the  interests  of  our  sob- 
sworn  to  bis  dcHtruction — rendered  jecta,  prescribe,  however,  a  diffineot 
forious  by  his  excesses,  and  irreoon-  policy:  it  is  necessary  that  be  should 
cileable  by  difference  of  religion,  of  be  made  sett«ible  of  tbe  madness  of 
eustoms,  of  languBge,  how  would  he  his  attempt,  if,  urged  by  tbe  desirt 
setreat  ?  cxf  obtainiiig  provisions  and  fongt, 
Russians!— -Eely  on  ycur  empe*  or  goaded  by  an  insatiable  cupidity 
ror  and  the  commanders  whom  he  for  plunder,  be  should  be  blind  ta 
bas  appointed.  He  knows  the  ar-  the  danger  of  farther  committing 
dent  and  indignant  valour  which  himself  at  such  aa  immense  diitance 
burus  in  the  bosoms  of  his  soldiers  from  his  territories,  it  woidd  be* 
at  the  boasts  of  the  enemy.  He  *  come  the  duty  of  every  loyal  Rns- 
knowa  that  they  are  eager  for  tian,  every  true  friend  to  lus  coua« 
battle;  that  they  grieve  at  its  being  try,  to  co-oparete  cheerfully  witb  ua 
deferred,,  and  at  the  thought  of  tc-  in  impeding  equally  his  pnogreas  or 
tiring.  This  cruel  /Necessity  will  not  bis  retreat,  by  deatroymg  bis  aup* 
exist  long.  £ven  now  the  period  of  plies,  bis  jmeans  of  coavefance; 
its  duration  lessens.  Already  are  in  short,  every  tlung  wbkh  can  be 
our  allies  preparing  to  menace  the  serviceable  to  hjim.  We  theiefon 
rear  of  the  invader,  while  he,  in-  order  that  sncb  of  our  aobjeeta  in 
veigled  too  far  to  retreat  witb  ira«  tbe  provinces  of  Vitebsk  and  Pskov^ 
punity,  shall  soon  bave  to  combat  as  may  bave  articles  of  aabaUtenoe, 
with  the  aeasona,  with  famine,  and  either  for  man  or  beast,  beyond  their 
with  innomerablearmiesof  Russians,  immediate  waia,  to  didiver  tbem  te 
Soldiers,  when  the  period  for  offer-  officers  authorised  to  neoeive  tbea|» 
ngbattie  aniiw,  your  emperor  will  and  for  wbich  tbeythaU  be  paid  th» 
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fall  vrine  out  of  the  imperial  trea- 
sury.   Tbe  owners  of  growing  crops 
within  the  distance  of  the  line  of 
tbe  enemfs  march,  are  commanded 
to'destroy  them,  and  they  shall  be 
reimbursed  their  loss.    The  proprie- 
tors of  magazinies,  either  of  provi- 
sions or  clothing,  are  required  to 
deliver  them  to  the  commissaries 
for  the  use  of  the  army^  and  they 
^ill  b^  liberally  remunerated.     lu 
general,  the  spirit  of  this  order  is 
CO  be  carried  into  execution  in  re- 
gard to  all  articles,  whether  of  sub- 
sistence, of  clothing,  or  of  con- 
vevaucej  which  may  be  considered 
Dseful  to  I  he  invaders ;  and  the  ma- 
gistrates are  made  re:»ponsible  for 
the  due    fulfilment   of  these  our 
commands. 

ALBXANDfiR. 

THB  IMVEIIOR  ALEXAVOEr's  AD- 
DRESS TO  HIS  SUBJECTS  ON  THiT 
CAPTURE  OF  MOSCOW. 

It  is  wkh  a  heavy  heart  we  are 
compelled  to  inform  every  son  of 
the  country  th;it  the  enemy  entered 
Moscow  on  the  Sd  (15th)  of  Sep-' 
tember«  The  glory  of  the  Russian 
empire,  however^  is  not  thereby  tar- 
r>ished.  On  the  contrary,  every  in- 
dividual is  inspired  with  fresh  cou« 
rage,  firmness,  and  hope,  that  all 
the  evils  meditated  against  us  by 
our  enemies  will  eventually  fall 
upon  their  own  heads.  The  enemy 
has  not  become  master  of  Moscow 
by  overcoming  or  weakening  our 
forces ;  the  commander  in  chief,  by 
the  advice  of  a  council  of  war,  has 
found  it  expedient  to  retire  at  a 
ZDOxnent  of  necessity,  in  ord^ri  by 
the  best  and  most  effectual  means, 
to  turn  the  transient  triumph  of  the 
enemy  to  his  inevitable  ruin*  How- 
ever painful  it  may  be  to  Rus- 
sians, to  hear  that  the  original  capi- 
C4I  of  tbe  empire  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  eueroy  of  ihcir  countryy  yet  it 


is  consolatory  to  reflect,  that  he  is 
possessed  merely  of  bare  walls,  con* 
taining  within  their  circuit  neither 
•  inhabitants  nor  provisions.     The 
haughty  conqueror  imagined  that 
on  his  entrance  into  Moscow  he 
would  become  the  arbiter  of  the 
whole  Russian  empire,  .when  he 
might  prescribe  to  it  such  a  peace 
as  ne  snguld  think  proper :  but  he 
is  deceived  in  his  expectations ;  he 
v/ill  neither  have  acquired.the  power 
of  dictating,  nor  tbe  means  of  sub- 
sistence.  The  assembled  and  daily 
increasing  forces  of  the  districts  of 
Moscow  will  not  neglect  to  block 
up  every  avenue,  and  to  destroy, 
such  parties  as  may  be  detached  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  provisions; 
until  the  enemy  shall  perceive  that 
his  hopes  of  astonishing  the  world 
by  the  capture  of  Moscow  were 
vain,  and  he  be  compelled  to  open 
a  passage  for  himself  by  force. 

His  situauon  is  as  follows:  —-He 
entered  Russia  with  300,000  men» 
'the  principal  part  consisting  of  na- 
tives of  ciifferent  kingdoms,  servmg 
and  obeying  him,  not  from  free- 
will—in detence  of  their  respective 
countries— but  solely  from  terror. 
The  half  of  this  multifarious  army 
has  been  destroyed,  pardy  by  our 
brave  troops,  partly  by  desertion* 
and  partly  by  hunger  and  sickness  ; 
with  th^  remainder  he  is  come  to 
Moscow.  His  audacious  irruption* 
not  only  into  the  very  heart  of 
Russia,  but  into  its  ancient  capital* 
will,  without  doubt,  gratify  his  am- 
bition, and  give  him  cause  of  boast- 
ing ;  but  the  character  of  that  mea- 
sure must  be  determined  by  its  ie« 
suit. 

lie  has  not  entered  a  country 
where  every  step  he  takes  inspires 
all  with  terror,  and  bends  both  the 
troops  and  inhabitants  to  his  feet. 
Russia  is  unaccustomed  to'  subjec- 
uonj  and  will .  not  suffer  her  laws* 
XN  2)  religion* 
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rtligion,  freedom,  and  property,  to 
be  trampled  upon ;  ^hc  will  defend 
them  to  die  last  drop  of  her  blood. 
Hitherto  the  general  zeal  against 
die  enemy  clearly  erinces  how  pow« 
ci  fully  our  empire  is  guarded  by 
the  undannted  spirit  of  its  sons. 
Thus  no  one  despairs ;  nor  is  this 
a  time  to  dcspatr>  when  every  class 
cf  the  empire  is  inspired  with  cou* 
rage  and  firmness — ^when  the  enc- 
mji  with  the  remainder  of  his  daily 
decreasing  forces,  at  a  distance  from 
home,  m  the  midst  cf  a  numerous 
people,  fs  surrounded  by  our  armies, 
,  one  of  which  stands  before  hrm,  and 
tlie  other  three  are  endeavouring  to 
cut  off  his  retreat,  and  to  prevent 
him  from  receiving  any  fresh  re- 
inforcements— when  Spain  has  not 
only  thrown  off  his  yoke,  but  also 
threatens  to  invade  his  terrrtories — 
when  the  greatest  patt  of  Europe 
(exhausted  and  enslaved  by  him^, 
serving  him  involuntarily,  is  anxi- 
ously and  impatiently  awaiting  the 
moment  when  she  shall  tear  herself 
from  his  heavv  and  insupporta1)le 
chains — when  his  o^^-n  country  sees 
no  end  to  the  torrent  of  its  blood, 
shed  for  his  ambition.  ^ 

In  the  present  disastrous  state  of 
human  affairs,  will  not  that  country 
acquire  eternal  fame,  which,  after 
encountering  all  the  inevitable  de- 
solations of  war,  shall  at  last,  by  its 
patience  and  intrepidity,  succeed  in 
procuring  an  equitable  and  perma- 
ilcnt  peace,  not  only  for  itself,  but 
also  for  other  powers;  nav,  even 
for  those  who  are  unwillingly  fight- 
ing against  us  ?  It  is  gratifying  and 
ilacural  for  a^  generous  nation  to 
render  good  for  evil. 

Almightv  God !  torn  thy  merci- 
ful eye  to  tny  supplicating  Russian 
church.  Vouchsafe  courage  and 
patience  to  thy  people  struggling 
m  a  just  cause,  so  that  they  may 
thereby  overcome  the  enemy  |  an  d 


in  saving  themse]ves,may  also  defer.d 
the  freedom  of  kings  and  nations. 

FROCLAMATIOir  OP  THE  BHPKXOB 
ALBXANOER,  DATED  ST.  PETBRf- 
BURGH, NOVEMBER  15rH. 

We,  Alexander  the  First,  by  tlic 
grace  of  God,  emperor  and  autocrat 
of  all  the  Russias.  &c. 

It  is. well  known  to  the  whole 
world  in  what  mann-r  the  enemy 
has  entered  the  boundaries  of  oar 
empire.  No  step  or  mean*:  that 
have  so  frequently  been  reported  ta 
by  the  punctual  fulfilment  of  the 
peaceable  stipulations,  nor  our  steady 
endeavours  by  all  possible  means  to 
a\ert  the  efiVcts  of  a  bloody  and 
destructive  wnr,  have  been  able  to 
check  his  obstinate  design,  in  which 
he  has  sbe^^n  himself  entirely  im- 
moveable. With  peaceful  promises 
on  his  tongue,  he  never  ceased  to 
think  on  war.  At  length  having 
collected  a  large  army,  and  strength- 
ened it  with  Austtian,  Pnissian,  ba- 
varian, Wurtemburg,  Westphalian, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
Polish  regiments,  'who  constrained 
through  disgrace  and  fear,  he  put 
himsdif  in  motion  with  this  injimense 
force ;  Supplied  with  vast  quantittet 
of  artillery,  atkl  penetrated  into  the 
interior  of  our  country.  Murder, 
fire,  and  destruction,  were  his  at- 
tendants on  the  march.  The  pltm- 
dered  property,  the  towns  ^d  vil- 
lages  set  on  fire,  the  smoking  ruins 
of  JVfoscow,  the  Kremlin  blown  pp 
into  the  air,  the  temples  and  altars 
of  the  Lord  destroyed  j  in  one  word, 
an  kinds  of  cruelty  and  barbarity^ 
hitherto  unheard  of,  at  Irngth  prove 
by  his  own  actwns,  that  they  have 
long  been  lying  concealed  in  the 
depth  of  his  mind.  The  mighty  and 
happy  Russianempire,which  possesses 
evety  thing  in  abundance,  awakened 
in  the  heart  of  the  enemy  .envy  and 
dread.  The  possession  of  Use  whole 
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world  could  not  satisfy  hini,  so  long 
at  the  f'erdle  fiHds  of  Russia  still 
were  happy.  Full  of  this  envy  and 
internal  hatred,  he  revolved,  turned, 
and  arranged  in  bis  mind,  all  man- 
oer  of  evil  means  by  which  be  misfit 
give  a  dreadful  blow  Co  ber  power,  a 
total  confusion  to  ber  riches,  and 
bring  general  drstruction  on  her 
prosperity.  He  likewise  thought  by 
cunning  and  flattery,  to  shake  the 
fidelity  of  our  subjects ;  by  the  de- 
lilecnent  of  the  sanctuaries  and  God's 
temples,  to  make  religion  austcHdy, 
and  to  strike  the  national  sight  with 
follies  and  extravagancies.  On  these 
hopes  he  built  his  destrnciive 
plans,  and  with  them  he  forced 
bimsrif,  like  a  pe^ilential  and 
murderous  tempest,  into  the  heart 
of  Russia. 

The  whole  world  has  fixed  its 
attention  on  our  suffering  country, 
and  inwardly  moved,  thought  they 
saw  in  the  reflection  of  the- flames 
of  Moscow  the  last  day  of  the  ex- 
iatence  of  our  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. But  great  and  mighty 
is  the  God  of  Justice  1  The  triumph 
of  the  enemy  was  of  short  dura- 
tion i  pressed  on  all  sides  by  our 
▼aliant  armies  and  levies,  he  soon 
discovered  that  by  bis  temerity,  he 
had  ventured  too  far,  and  that  he 
could  not,  either  by  his  vaunted 
army,  his  sedocements,  or  his  cruel- 
ties, inspire  fear  into  the  loyal  and 
valiant  Russians,  nor  save  himself 
from  destruction.  After  many  fruit- 
less endeavours,  and  now  that  he 
sees  his  numerous  troops  every  where 
beaten  and  destroyed,  he,  with  the 
small  remains  of  them,  seeks  his 
personal  safety  in  the  rapidity  of  his 
flight  ;^ he  flies  from  Moscow  with 
aa  much  fear  and  depression  as  he 
advancKl  against  it  witli  pride  and 
insolence ;  he  flies,  leaving  his  can- 
non behind  htm,  throwing  away  his 
beggage,  and  sacrificing  every  thing 


that  can  retard  the  swiftness  of  bis 
flight.  Thousands  of  the  fugitives 
daily  fall  to  the  earth  and  expire* 
In  such  manner  does  the  just  ven- 
geance of  God  punish  those  who 
insult  his  temples.  Whilst  we, 
with  paternal  tenderness  and  joyful 
heart,  observe  the  great  and  praise- 
worthy actions  of  our  faithful  sub- 
jects, we  carry  our  most  warm  and 
lively  gratitude  to  the  first  cause  of 
all  good, —the  Almighty  God  -,  and 
in  the  next  place  we  have  to  express 
our  thanks,  in  the  name  of  our 
common  country,  to  all  our  loyal 
subjf-cts,  as  the  true  sons  of  Russia. 
B.  their  general  energy  and  zeal> 
tiie  force  of  the  enemy  is  brought 
down  to  the  lowest  degree  of  de- 
cline, for  the  greater  part  has  either 
been  annihilated  or  made  prisoners. 
All  have  unanimously  joined  in  the 
work.  Our  valiant  armies  have 
every  where  defeated  the  enemy. 
The  higher  nobility  have  spared 
nothing  by  which  it  could  con- 
tribute to  the  increase  of  the 
strength  of  the  state.  The  mer- 
chants have  distinguished  tbeni- 
selvs  by  sacrifices  of  all  kinds.  The 
loyal  people,  burghers,  and  pea- 
santry, have  given  such  proofs  of 
fidelity  and  love  for  their  country, 
as  can  only  be  expected  6f  the 
Russian  nation.  They  have  zea- 
lously and  voluntarily  entered  into 
the  hastily  raised  levies,  and  have 
shewn  a  courage  and  resolution 
equal  to  veteran  warriors.  They 
have  with  the  same  force  and  intre- 
pidity penetrated  the  enemy's  regi- 
ments, with  the  same  implements 
with  which  they  onli  a  few  weeks 
before  turned  up  their  fields.  In 
this  manner  the  troops  oT  levies  sent 
from  St.  Petersburgh  and  Novogorod, 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  forces 
under  count  Wittgenstein,  have  be- 
haved themselves,  especially  at  Po- 
lotsk, and  other  places.    We  have 
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Iwstdes,  and  vrixh  heattteh  sBtisfiio 
tioD»  perceived  by  tbe  reports  of  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  armies, 
libd  from  bther  generals,  that  ia 
aeveral  governments,  and  partica- 
lar]y  in  those  of  Moscow  and  Ka- 
longa^  xht  country  people  have 
)irm«d  themselves,  chosen  their  own 
leaden,  and  not  only  resisted  sll 
•ttehipts  at  seducing  them,  but  alto 
ftustained  all  the  calamities  that  have 
befallen  them  with  the  perseverance 
of  martyrs.  OAen  have  they  united 
themselves  with  our  detachments, 
€nd  assistSHd  them  in  riiaklng  their 
^nterprizes  and  attacks  against  tbe 
«nemy .  Many  villagers  have  secreted 
their  families  add  tender  infiints  in 
the  woods  $  and  the  inhabitants* 
^ith  armed  hand  and  inconceivable 
courage,  under  engagements  on  tbe 
Holy  Gmpcl  not  to  leave  each  other 
in  danger,  defended  themselves,  and 
whenever  the  enemy  shewed  him- 
«eif,  have  fallen  upon  him,  so  that 
many  thousands  of  them  have  been 
cut  to  pieces,  and  dispersed  by  tbe 
peasants,  and  even  by  their  women, 
«nd  nambers  taken  [^ri^oners,  who 
were  Indebted  fer  tfaeit  lives  to  the 


faamanity  of  th6se  vtfy  people  whom 
lh<*y  came  to  plunder  and  destroy. 

So  high  a  purpose,  and  such  ItH 
vincible  peraeveraooc'  in  the  whole 
nation,  does  it  immortal  honour, 
'worthy  of  being  prevenred  in  the 
minds  of  posterity.  With  the  cou- 
rage of  such  a  nation,  we  entertain 
the  inost  well  tbonded  hopes. 
Whilst  we,  jointi)'  with  the  troe 
church,  and  the  holy  synod  and 
clergy,  supplicate  God's  assistance, 
that  if  our  inveterate  enemy,  and 
the  mdcker  of  God's  temple  and 
holinesR,  should  not  be  entirely  and 
totally  destroyed  in  Hnssia,  yet  that 
his  deep  wounds,  and  tbe  blood  it 
has  cost  him,  will  bring  him  4o  ac- 
knowledge her  inight  and  strength. 

Meanwhile  we  hold  it  to-be  our 
bounden  duty,  by  thin  general  pub- 
lication  before  the  whole  world,  to 
express  our  gratitude  to  tbe  valiant, 
loyal,  and  religious  Russian  nation, 
and  thereby  render  it  due  justice. 

Given  at  St.  Petersborgb,  the  13lh 
day  of  November,  in  the  year  1813 
after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  in  the 
12th  year  of  our  reign. 

(Signed)       AlbXandsb. 
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(     200     ) 

An  Accouot  of  the  Amount  of  Balahcbs  of  Sums  issued  for  the  Pajr- 
■  nieot  of  Dividends  due  and  not  demanded,  and  for* the  Payment  of 
LoTTBRY  Prizes  or  Bbnbpits,  which  had  not  been .  claimed^  and 
which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank,  of  England^  on  the  undermentioned  Days,  being  those  next 
before  the  Issue,  from  the  Exchequer,  of  Money  for  the  Payment  of 
Dividends  on  Account  of  the  National  Debt ;  for  each  of  the  four  pre- 
ceding Quarters  respectively^ (Pursuant  to  48  Geo.  III.  cap.  4.) 


DivMends  4m  and  not  demanded 

Lottery  Priiei  not  claimed 

N.  B.—- Advanced  to  Gofctnment  pur-  7 
•uaat  to  31  and  48  Geo.  1II« S 

Reniaini  ia  the  hands  of  the  Bank. ...... 


On  5th  April,  18x1 


1,101,893  16     3 
98,190    o    o 


1,200,983  16     3 
«7^»739     o    9 


3»3»344  M     6 


On  5th  July  z8ii. 


£•        '•     ^ 

97i»77^    6    5 
99,606    o    o 


i»07a,38a    6    5 
87«>739    ®    9 


>95i^3     5    • 


Oividendt  due  and  not  demanded 
liOttery  Prizes  not  claimed 


N.  B.— >Adyanced  to  Ge?ernment  pur- 
suant to  3 1  and  48  Geo.  Ill 


} 


Itemaint  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank 


On  xoth  Oct.  1 81 1. 


1,030,824    2    S 
100,894    o    o 


1,131,718     2    8 
87^*739    o    9 


»54»979     I   " 


On  4th  Jan.  1812. 


£,        1.    d. 

i/)t  1,848     8    4 

166,341     o    o 


1,178,189    8    4 
«7^.739    9    9 


30i»4So    7     7 


•^ 


Bank  of  ENGLAifp^ 
24th  Jan.  18i:%. 


WILLM.  DAWES,  Aoct-Gtneral. 


An  Account  of  the  total  vaKue  of  the  Fokged  Notbs  presented  at  the 
Bawk  of  England  for  Payment,  and  refused,  froni  being  forged,  for 
the  eleven  Years,  from  1st  of  January,  1801,  to  31st  December j,  1811 : 

The  nominal  Taloe  of  th^  fo^^  notes  prewn^d  for  payment,  3tnd  1  ^        ^, 
lefttsed  within  the  »boYe-mentioned  period,  i» j  ^       ' 

fl.  HASE,  Chief  C^^hier. 

Bank  of- England,  26th  March,  1812. 

N.  B.  The  aboye  rettim  includes  all  forgfd  notes,  supposed  to  baro 
been  fabricated  on  the  continent,  and  presented  within  the  aibreaavl 
period. 
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RETROSPECT. 


1812.  '       A 
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BIOGRAPHICAL 


ANECDOTES  and    CHARACTERS. 


Observations  on  the  Life,  Waitings^  akd  CaARACTsa  op 

Junius. 

[From  the  Preliminary  Essay,  accompanying  Woodfall'b  Edi- 
tion OF  his  Letters  and  confidential  Correspondence.] 


'*  "DUT,  after  all,  who  or  what 
il  was  Junius  ?  this  shadow  of 
a  name^  who  thus  shot  his  unerring 
arrows  from  an  impenetrable  con- 
cealment, and  punished  without  be- 
ing perpeived  ?    The  question  is  na- 
tural ;  and  it  has  been  repeated  al- 
most without  intemiission,  from  the 
appearance  of  his  first  letter.    It  is 
not  unnatural,  moreover,  from  the 
pertinacity  with  which  he  has  at  all 
times  eluded  discovery,  that  the  va- 
nity of  many  political  writers  of  in- 
ferior talents  should  have  iuduced 
them  to  lay  an  indirect  claim  to  his 
letters,  and  especially  after  the  dan- 
ger of  responsibility  had  considera- 
bly ceased.     Yet  while  the  editor  of 
the  present  impression  does  not  un- 
dertake   to  communicate .  the  real 
name  of  Jtmius,  he  pledges  himself 
to  prove,  from  incontrovertible  evi** 
dence,  afibrded  by  the  private  let- 
ters of  Junius  himself  during  the 
period  in  question,    in  oonneRion 
with  other  documents^  that  not  one 
of  these  pretenders   has  ever  had 
the  smallest  right  to  the  distinction 
which  some  of  them  have  ardently 
coveted* 


''These  private  and  confidential 
letters,  addressed  to  the  late  Mr. 
Woodfall,  are  now  for  the  first  time 
made  public  by  his  son,  who  is  in 
possession  of  the    author*s    auto- 
graphs }  and  from  the  various  facts 
and  aoealotes   they   disclose,    not 
only  in  relation  to  this  extraordinary 
character,  but  to  other  characters  as 
well,  they  cannot  fail  of  being  high- 
ly interesting  to  the  political  world. 
To  have  published  these  letters  at 
an  earlier  period  would  have  been  a 
gross  breach  of  trust  and  decorum ; 
the  term  of  trust,  however^  seems 
at  length  to  have  eipired ;  most  of 
the  parlies  have  paid  the  debt  of 
nature  $  and  sliould  any  be  yet  liv- 
ing, the  length  of  time  which  has 
since  elapsed    has    so   completely 
blunted  the  asperity  of  the  -strictures 
they  contain,  that  they  coul4  scarce- 
ly object  to  so  remote  a  publication 
of  them.    Junius,  m  the  career  of 
his  activity,  was  the  roan  of  the 
people;  and  when  the  former  can 
receive  no  injury  from  thedisclosure, 
the  latter  have  certainly,  a  claim  to 
every  information  that  can  be  com- 
municated concerning  them. 

J  2  It 


.• 


[4^  Ohser^ations  tm  the  t^fi,  Wriiings,  and  Character  •/ Sumu$, 


<'It  was  on  the  28th  of  Aprils  in 
the  year  1767,  th.it  the  late  Mr. 
H.   S,     Woodfall    received  amiist 
other  letters  from  a  great  number 
of  corresp')ndents,  for  the  use  of  the 
Public  Advertiser^  of  which  he  was 
•  proprietor^  the  first  public  address 
of  this  celebrated  wnter.     He  had 
not  then  assumed  the  name^  or  ra'> 
ther  written  under  the  signature  of 
Junius  j  nor  did  hfi  always  indeed 
assume  a  signatuf^  of  any  kind.. 
When  he  did  so^  however j  his  sig- 
natures were  diversified,  an«l  the 
chic^f  of  them  were  Mnemon  and 
Atticus,  Lucius,  Junius^  and  Brutus. 
Under  the  fiist  h^sarca««tically  op- 
posed the  ministry  upon  the  subject 
of  the  Nullum  Tempus  hilU  which 
involved  the  celebrated  dispute  con* 
oeroing  the  transfer  on  the  part  of 
the  crown  of  the  Duke  of  Portland** 
estate  ot  the  forest  of '  tngleweod, 
and  the  maivor  and  castle  of  Car* 
lislci  to  Sir  James  Lowtber,  son-in- 
law  of  Lord  Bute^  upon  the  plea 
that  these   lands,  which  formerly 
l^elonged    to  the  crown,   bad  oot 
been  quly    specified  in  King  Wil* 
lia«i*s  grant  of  tbom  to  the  Port-^ 
i^nd  family>   and  that  hence,  al* 
though  they  had  been  in  the  Port- 
land family  for  nearly  seventy  years^ 
they  of  right  belonged  to  the  crown 
itill.  The  letters  signed  Atticus  and 
^rutos  relate  irbicfly  to  the  growing 
disputes  with  the   AmecicaD  colo- 
plea :  ^nd  those  subscribed  Lacius 
exclusively  to  tjie  outrageoai  dis* 
mission    of   Sir    JefiPury    Amherst 
from  hia  post  of  governor  of  Vir* 
ginia. 

*'  The  name  of  MDemoKi  seens  to 
)iave  been  oeari)'  taken  op  at  hazard. 
That  of  Atticus  was  unquestioaably 
assumed  from  the  authoi's  own  opi* 
pion  of  thp  purity  of  his  style,  ,an 
opinion  in  which  the  public  univer* 
^y  oiuicurred :  and  the  throe  it* 


maining  signatures  of  Lucius,  Ju- 
nius, and  i>rutus,  were  obviously  de- 
duced from  a  veneration  for  the  me« 
mory  of  the  celebr^ited  Roman  pa* 
triot,  who  United  these  three  names 
in  his  own. 

"There  were  also  a  variety  of  other 
names  occasionaiiy  assumed  by  this 
fertile  political  writer,  to  answer 
particular  purposes,  or  more  com- 
pletely to  conceal  himself,  and  car* 
ry  forward  his  extensive  design. 
That  of  Philo-Junius,  he  has  avow- 
ed to  the  public,  in  the  authorized 
edition  of  the  Letters  of  Junius: 
but  besides  this  they  have  yet  to  re* 
cognise  him  under  the  mask  of  Pop- 
]ico!a,  Domitian,  Vindex^  and  a  va* 
riety  of  others. 

*'  The  roost  popular  of  our  author's 
letters,  anterior  to  those  published 
with  the  signature  of  Junius  in 
17(^»  were  those  subscribed  Atticus 
and  Lacius:  to  the  former  of  which 
the  few  letters  signed  £rutus  seem 
to  hav«  been  little  tnnre  than  auxi- 
liary, and  are  consequently  not  po- 
libhod  with  an  equal  decree  of  at- 
tention. These  letters,  in  point  of 
time»  preceded  ihose  with  the  sig* 
nature  of  Junius  by  a  few  weeks : 
they  are  certainljF  written  with  ad- 
mirable iipirit  and  perspicuity,  and 
are  entiiled  to  all  the  popularity 
they  acquired:—- yet  they  are  not 
perhaps  .possest  of  more  merit  than 
our  author's  letters  n^ned  Mnemon. 
They  nevertheless  deserve  a  mora 
minute  attention  from  their  superior 
celebrity.  The  proofs  of  their  hav- 
ing b<en  composed  by  the  writer 
denominated  Junius  are  incoiitesti* 
blft :  the  manner,  tlie  phrasedogy, 
the  sarcaatic^  exprdbalory  style,  to* 
dependent iy  of  any  other  evideooa^ 
Sfifficiently  identiiy  them.  These 
therefore  are  new  added,  together 
with  such  odiers  whole  genoine- 
oeis  i»  equally  indispanSile^    to 
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the  ackoowledged  letters  of  Ju- 
oius,  to  render  bis  productions  com*- 
plete. 

''  It  b  no  objection  to  tlieir  being 
genuine  that  they  were  oraittrd  bjr 
Junius  in  his  own  edition  published 
by  Mr,  Wood  tall :— there  is  a  naa* 
terial  difference  between  printing  a 
complete  edition  of  the  letters  of 
Junius,  and  a  complete  edition  of 
the  letters  of  the  writer  of  this 
name.  The  tirst  was  the  main  obf 
ject  of  Junius  himself/ and  it  was 
not  necessary,  therefore,  that  he 
should  have  extended  it  to  letters 
composed  by  him  under  any  other 
signnture,  excepting  indeed  those  of 
Phi lo- Junius,  which  it  was  exprdi- 
ent  for  him  to  avow  ;  the  second  is 
the  diriect  design  of  the  edition  be* 
fore  us  ;  -*and  it  would  be  inconsist- 
ent with  it  to  suppress  any  of  his 
letters,  under  what  signature  soever 
they  m.iy  have  appeared,  that  pos^ 
sess  sufiicient  interest  to  excite  the 
attention  of  the  public* 

"  The  first  of  the  letters  (signed 
Atticus)  was  written  in  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  1768.  It  takes  a 
general,  and  by  no  means  an  un- 
candid,  survey  of  the  state  of  the 
nation  at  that  period,  and  ptirticu* 
larly  in  regard  to  its  funded  pro- 
perty, the  alarming  and  dangerous 
depression  of  which,  from  the  still 
hostile  appearance  of  France,  the 
prospect  of  a  nxpture  with  the  /Vme- 
fican  colonies,  the  wretchedness  of 
the  public  finances,  and  the  imbe- 
cility of  the  existing  administration^ 
struck  the  writer  so  forcibly  a^  to 
induce  him,  as  be  tells  as,  to  trans- 
fer his  property  from  the  funds  to 
what  he  conceived  the  0)orfV  solid 
security  of  landed  estate.  The  con- 
clusion of  this  letter  exhibits  so 
tao^h  of  the  essential  style  and 
manner  of  Junius,  that  it  has  «very 
elatm  to  be  copied  |q  this  place  at 


afifording  an  internal  proof  of  idea* 
tity  of  pen. 

"  «  We  are  arrived  at  that  point 
when  new  uxt-  cither  produce  no- 
thing, or  defeat  the  old  ones,  and 
when  new  duties  only  operate  as 
a  prohibition  :  yet  these  are  the 
times  when  every  ignorant  boy 
thinks  himself  fit  to  be  a  minister. 
Instead  of  attendance  to  objects  of 
national  importance,  our  worthy 
governors  are  contented  to  divide 
their  time  between  private  pleasures 
and  ministerial  intrigues.  Their  ac** 
tivity  is  just  equal  10  the  persecu- 
tion of  a  prisoner  in  the  King's 
Bench,  and  to  the  honourable  strug- 
gle of  providii^g  for  their  depend- 
ents; If  there  be  a  good  man  in 
the  king's  service  they  dismiss  hitu 
of  course ;  and  when  bad  news  ar- 
rives, instead  of  aniting  to  consider 
of  a  remedy,  their  time  is  spent  itl 
accusing  and  reviling  one  another. 
Thus  the  debate  concludes  in  some 
half  misbegotten  measure,  which 
is  left  to  execute  itself.  Atuay  tkeif 
go:  one  retires  to  /Us  country Aouse ; 
another  is  engaged  at  an  horse  race  \ 
a  third  has  an  appointmeni  tvith  a 
prost'tfute ;  -  and  as  to  their  country, 
they  leave  her,  like  a  cast-off^mistress, 
to  fetish  under  the  diseases  they  hatfe 
given  her,** 

**  It  was  just  at  this  period  that  the 
very  extraordinary  step  occurred  of 
the  dismissal  of  Sir  Jeflferv  Am- 
herst  from  his  government  of  Vir. 
ginia,  for  the  sole  purpose,  as  it 
should  seem,  of  creating  a  post  for 
the  Earl  of  Hillsborough's  intimate 
friend  Lord  Botetourt,  who  bad 
completely  ruined  himself  by  gam-^ 
bling  and  extravagance..  This  post 
had  been  expressly  given  to  Sijr 
Jeffery  for  lite,  as  a  reward  for  h\$ 
past  services  in  America,  and  it  wad 
punctiliously  stipulated  that  a  per- 
sonal residence  should  be  dispeobcd 

with. 
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with.  It  was  an  atrocity  well  worthy 
of  public  attack  and  conderooation  $ 
and  the  keen  vigilance  of  Junius, 
which  seems  first  to  have  traced  it 
out,  hastened  to  expose  it  to  the 
public  in  all  its  indecency  and  out- 
rage, and  with'  the  warmth  of  a 
personal  friendship  for  the  veteran 
herd.  The  subject  being  of  a  dif- 
ferent description  from  that  he  had 
engaged  in  under  the  signature  of 
Atticus,  he  assumed  a  new  nnme, 
and  for  the  first  time  sallied  forth  ^ 
under  that  of  Lucius,  subscribed  to 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  Earl  of 
Hillsborough,  minister  for  the  Ame- 
rican department,  and  pnblislied  in 
the  Public  Advertiser,  August  10, 
17^8*  A  vindication,  or  rather  an 
apology,  was  entered  into«  by  three 
or  four  correspondents  under  diffe- 
rent signatures,  but  almost  every 
one  of  whom  Mras  regarded  by  Ju- 
nius, and  indeed  by  the  public  at 
large,  as  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough 
himself,  or  spme  individual  writer 
under  his  immediate  controul,  as- 
suming a  mere  diversity  of  mask 
the  better  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
of  a  defence.  Lucius  Junius  fol- 
lowed up  the  contest  without  spar- 
ing,— the  minister  became  ashamed 
of  bis  conduct,  and  Sir  Jeffery, 
within  a  few  weeks  after  his  dis- 
missal and  the  resignation  of  two 
regiments^  which  he  commanded, 
was  restored  to  the  coirmandof  one 
of  them,  and  appointed  to  that  of 
another;  and  in  May,  1776,  was 
created  a  peer  of  the  realm,  which 
the  Duke  of  Graften  hiid  refused 
him,  under  the  strange-and  impoli- 
tic-assertion that  he  had  not  fortune 
enough  to  maintain  such  a  dignity 
with  the  si^lendour  it  required.  Tlte 
sarcastic  remark  of  Lucius  upon 
this  observation  of  his  grace,  is  en- 
titled to  attention,  as  identifying 
him  with  Junius  in  liis  peculiar  se- 
rity  of  reproach. 


vm 


'*  *  The  Duke  of  Grafton's  idea  of 
the  proper  object  of  a  JBritish  peer- 
age differs  very  materially  from 
mine.  His  grace,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  busine;5s,  looks  for  nothing  bat 
an  opulent  fortune ;  meaning,  Ipre- 
stune,  the  fortune  which  can  pur- 
chase, as  well  as  maintain  a  title. 
We  understand  his  grace,  and  know 
who  dictated  that  article.  He  has 
declared  the  terms  on  which  jews, 
gamesters,  pedlers,  and  contractors, 
(if  they  have  sense  enough  to  take 
the  hint)  may  rise  without  difficulty 
into  British  peers  There  was  a  time 
indeed,  though  not  witbiu  his 
grace's  memory,  when  titles  were 
the  reward  of  public  virtue,  and 
when  the. crown  did  not  think  its 
revenue  ill  employed  in  contribut- 
ing to  support  the'  honours  it  had 
bestowed.  It  is  true  his  grace's  fa« 
mily  derive  their  wealtli  and  great- 
ness fh>m  a  difTerent  origin,  from  a 
system  which  he,  il  seems,  is  deter- 
mined to  revive.  His  confession  is 
firank,  and  well  becomes  the  can- 
dour of  a  young  man,  at  lenst.  I 
dare  say,  that  if  either  his  grace  or 
your  lordship  had  had  the  command 
of  a  seven  years'  war  in  America, 
you  would  have  taken  care  that 
poverty,  however  honourable,  should 
not  have  been  an  objection  to  your 
advancement : — you  would  not  have 
stood  in  the  predicament  of  Sir 
JefFety  Amherst,  who  is*  refused  a 
title  of  honour,  because  he  did  not 
create  a  fortune  tqual  to  it,  at  the 
expense  of  tlie  public' 

*'  He  is  not  less  severe  upon  Lord 
Hillsborough  in  a  succeeding  letter ; 
and  the  editor  extracts  the  follow- 
ing passage  for  the  same  purpose  he 
has  introduced  the  preceding. 

"  <  That  you  are  a  civil,  polite 
person  is  true.  Few  men  underatand 
the  little  morals  better  or  observe 
the  great  ones  less  than  your  lord* 
ship.  You  can  bow  and  smile  in  an 

honest 
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honest  inab*s  face,  while  you  pick    Wilkes.     It  afterwards  pleased  b?s 
his  pocket.  These  arc  the  virtues  of    grace  to  enter  into  administration 


a  court,  in  \^hich  your  education 
has  not  been  neglected.  In  any  Other 
school  you  might  have  learned  that 
simplicity  and  int«.*grity  are  worth 
them  all.  Sir  Jcffjry  Amherst  was 
fighting  the  battles  of  his  country, 
while  you,  my  lord,  the  darling 
child  of  prudence  and  urbanity,  were 
practising  the  generous  arts  of  a 


with  his  friend  Lord  Rockingham^ 
and  in  a  very  little  time,  it  pleased 
his  grace  to  abandon  him.  He  then 
accepted  of  the  treasury  upon  terms 
wiiich  Lord  Temple  h;Kl  disdained. 
For  a  short  time  his  submission  to 
Lord  Chatham  was  unlimited.  He 
could  not  answer  a  private  letter 
without  Lord  Chatham  s  permission. 


courtier,  and  securing  an  honour*.    I  presume  he  was  then  learning  his 
able  interest  in  the  antichamber  of    trade,  for  he  soon  set  up-forbiHi- 


sclf.  Until  h«  declared  himself  the 
minrster,  his  character  had  been 
but  little  understood.  From  that 
moment  a  system  of  conduct,  di- 
rected by  passion  and  caprice,  not 
only  reminds  us  that  he  is  a  young 
man,  but  a  young  man  without  so- 
lidity of  judgment.  One  day  he 
desponds  and  threatens  to  resign, 
tlie  next  he  hnd.s  his  blood  heated, 
and  swears  to  his  friends  he  is  de- 
termined to  go  on.  In  bis  public ' 
measures  ^-e  have  seen  no  proof  ei- 
ther of  ability  or  consistency.  The 
s^mp-act  had  been  repealed  (no 
matter  how  unwisely)  under  the 
preceding  administration.  The  co- 
lonies had  reason  to  triumph,  and 
were  returning  to  .their  good  hii- 

The  following  is  his  description  of    roour.  The  point  was  decided,  when 

the  prime  minister  of  the  day. 
."  '  When  the  Duke  of  Grafton 

first  entered  into  office,  it  was  the 

fashion  of  the.  times  to  suppose  that 

young'  men   might    have  wisdom 

withoot  experience.    They  thought 

so  themselves,  and  the  most  im- 
portant affairs  of  this  country  were 

committed  to  the  first  trial  of  their 

abilitien.  His  grace  had  honourably 

fleshed  his  maiden  sword  iu  the  field 

of  opposition,  and  bad  gone  through 

all  the  discipline  of  the  nunority 

-with  credit.  He  dined  at  Wildman*s, 

railed  at  favorites,  looked  up  to  Lord 

Chatham  with  astonishqoent,   and 

was  the  declared  advocate  of  Mr. 


favourite.* 

**  Having  thus  signally  triumph- 
ed in  the  affair  of  Sir  Jeffery  Am- 
herst, our  invisible  state-satirist  now 
returned  to  the  subject  he  had  com- 
menced under  the  signature  of  At- 
ticus,  and  pursued  it  in  three  addi- 
tional letters,  with  the  same  signa- 
ture, from  the  beginning  of  October 
till  the  close  of  November,  in  the 
same  year ;  offering  a  few  general 
remarks  upon  collateral  topics  in 
two  or  three  letters  signed  Brutus. 
The  characteristics  of  Junius  are 
here  often  as  conspicuous  as  in  any 
letters  he  ever  wrote :  it  will   be 
sufficient  to  confine  ourselves  to  two 
passage,  since  two  competent  wit- 
nesses are  as  good  as  a  thousand. 


this  young  man  thought  proper  to 
revive  it  without  either  plan  or  ne- 
cessity ;  he  adopts  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Grenville*8  measures,  and  renews 
the  question  of  taxation  in  a  form 
mort*  odious  and  less  effectual  than 
that  of  the  law  which  had  been  re- 
pealed.' 

"  The  following  is  hts  character 
of  the  members  of  the  cabinet  ge* 
nerally.  '  The  school  they  were 
bred  in  taught  them  how  to  aban- 
don their  friends,  without  deserting 
their  principles.  There  is  a  little* 
ness  even  in  their  ambition;  for 
money  is  .their  first  object.  Their 
professed  opinions  upon  some  great 

points 
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points  aiB  10  different  from  those  of 
tbe  party  J  with  which  they  are  now 
unitedj  that  the  co\;incil  chamber  ia 
become  a  scene  of  open  hostilities. 
T^  hile  tbe  fate  of  Great  Britain  is 
it  stake,  these  worthy  coansellora 
dispute  without  decency,  advise 
without  sincerity,  resolve  without 
dedsion,  and  leave  the  measure  to 
be  executed  by  the  man  who  voted 
against  it»  This,  I  conceive,  is  the 
last  disorder  of  the  state.  The  con- 
sultation meets  ,but  to  disagree,  op- 
posite medicines  are  prescribed,  and 
the  last  fixed  on  is  changed  by  the 
hand  who  gives  it.* 

"  The  attention  paid  to  these  phi* 
Itpptcs,  and  tbe  celebrity  they  had 
so  considerably  acquired,  stimulated 
the  author  to  new  and  additional 
exertions :  and  having  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ensuing  year  completed 
another  with  more,  than  usual  ela- 
boration and  polish,  which  he  seems 
to  have  intended  as  a  kind  of  intro- 
ductory address  to  the  nation  at 
large,  he  sent  it  forth  under  the 
name  of  Junius,  (a  name  he  had 
hitherto  assumed  but  once,)  to  the 
office  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  in 
which  journal  it  appeared  on  Satur- 
day, Januaiy  21,  l^^^*  The  popu- 
larity expected  by  the  author  from 
this  performance  was  more  than  ac- 
complished) and  what  in  some 
measure  added  to  his  fame,  was  a 
reply  (for  the  Public  Advert  iJ^er  was 
equally  open  to  all  parties)  froaa  a 
real  character  of  no  small  celebrity 
as  a  scholar,  as  well  as  a  man  of 
rank.  Sir  Wm.  Draper  \  principally 
because  the  attack  upon  his  Majes- 
ty's minbters  had  extended  itself  to 
I^rd  Granbv,  at  titat  time  com- 
maoder  in  chief,  for  whom  Sir 
William  professed  tbe  most  cordial 
estetm  and  friendship . 

*^  Sir  Wm.  Dsaper  appears  to 
have  been  a  worthy,  and,  on  tbe 
whole,  an  indqiendent  man;  and 
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Lord  Grranby  was  perhaps  tbe  mosC 
honest  and  immaculate  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers.  Junius  did  not  be- 
gin the  dispute  with  the  former, 
and  seems,  from  a  re^^sid  for  his 
character,  to  have  contmued  it  un- 
willingly: '  My  answer,*  says  he 
to  him  in  his  last  letter,  upoti  a 
second  assault,  and  aVtogeiher  with- 
out reason,  *  shall  be  short ;  for  I 
write  to  you  with  reluctance,   and 
I  hope  we  shall  now  conclude  our 
correspondence  for  ever!'    At  the 
latter  he  had  only  glanced  inciden- 
tally, (for  upon  the  whole  he  ap- 
proved his  conduct,)  and  seems  ra- 
ther to  have  done  so  from  tbe  com- 
pany he  consorted  with,  than  from 
any  gross  misdeeds   of    bis   own. 
Nothing  could  therefore  liave  been 
more  improvident  or  impolitic  than 
thb  attack  of  Sir  Wm.  Draper :  if 
volunteered  in  favour  of  the  minis- 
try, it  is  impossible  for  a  defence  to 
have  been  worse  planned  $— >for  by 
confining  the  vindication  to  tbe  in- 
dividual that  was  least  accused,  it 
tacitly  admitted  that  the  charges 
advanced  against  all  the  rest  were 
well  founded }  while,  if  volunteered 
in  favour  of  Lord  Granby  alone,  it 
might  easily  have  been  anticipated 
l>y  the  writer  that  his  visionary  op- 
ponent would  be  hereby  challenged 
to  bring  forward  peccadillos  which 
would  otherwise  never  have  been 
heard  of,  and  that  he  would  not  fail 
at  the  same  time,  to  strut ioize  tbe 
character  of  Sir  William  himself^ 
and  to  ascribe  this  act  of  precipitate 
zeal  to  an  interested  desire  of  addi- 
tional promotion  in  tbe  army.    It 
was  too  much  for  Sir  William  to  ex- 
pect that  Junius  would  be  hurried 
into  an   intemperate  disclosure  of 
his  real  name  by  a  swaggering  offer 
to  measure  swords  with  him ;  while 
the  following  rebuke  was  but  a  just 
retaliation  for  his  challenge. 
** '  Had  you  been  originally  and 

without 
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withoQt  provocation  attacked  by  an 
anonymous  Writer,  you  would  have 
some  right  to  demand  his  name. 
But  in  this  cause  you  are  a  volun- 
teer. You  engaged  in  it  wiiii  the 
anpremeditatrd  gallantry  of  a  sol- 
dier. You  were  content  to  set  your 
name .  in  opposition  to  a  man  who 
would  probably  continue  in  conceali- 
roent.  You  understood  the  terms 
upoo  which  we  were  to  correspond^ 
aod  gave  at  least  a  tacit  assent  to 
them.  After  voiuntarily  attacking 
me  under  the  ch.ir3cter  of  Junius, 
wbat  possibJe  right  have  you  to 
know  me  under  any  other  ?  Will 
yoa  forgive  me  if  I  insinuate  to  you, 
that  you  foresaw  some  honour  in 
the  apparent  spirit  of  coming  for- 
ward in  person,  and  that  you  were 
not  quite  indifferent  to  the  display 
of  your  literary  qualifications  ?' 

"  In  Tfality  Junius,  though  a'se- 
▼ere  satirist^  was  not  in  his  general 
temper  a  malevolent  writer,  nor  an 
ungenerous  man.  No  ope  has  ever 
been  more  ready  to  admit  the  bril- 
liant talents  of  Sir  William  Black - 
stone  thsn  hiiuself,  or  to  apply  to 
Lis  Commentaries  for  legal  inform- 
ation, while  reprobating  his  conduct 
in  the  nnconstitutional  expulsion  of 
Mr.  Wilkes  from  the  house  of  com* 
mon4.  *  If  I  were  personally  your 
enemy/  says  he  in  his  letter  to  him 
upon  rhis  subject,  '  I  should  dwell 
with  a  malignant  pleasure  upon  those 
great  mtd  useful  quaiifcatiwis  %Mck 
you  certainly  /fossesSf  and  by  which 
you  once  acquired,  though  they 
could  Qot  preserve  to  you  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  your  country^ 
I  should  enumerate  the  honours  yoa 
hove  lost,  and  thr-  virtues  you  have 
disgraced :  but  having  no  private 
resentments  to  gratify,  I  think  it 
•utBcieot  to  have  given  my  opinion, 
of  your  public  conduct,  leaving  the 
punishment  it  deserves  to  yoardoset 
and  to  yoiKxelf.* 


•'  The  rescue  of  General  Gansel, 
by  means  of  a  party  of  euards,  from 
the  hands  of  the  sherifTs  officers  af- 
ter they  had  arrested  him  for  debt, 
was  an  outrage  upol^  the  law  which 
well  demanded  castigation  ;  and  the 
attempt  to  quash  this  transaction  on 
the  part  of  the  mini>ter,insteadof  de- 
vcring  the  culprits  over  to  the  pu- 
nishmt  nt  they  had  merited,  was  an 
outrage  of  at  least  equal  atrocity, 
and  demanded  equal  reprobation. 
The  severity  with  which  the  minis- 
ter was  repeatedly  attacked  by  Ju- 
nius on  this  subject  is  still  well 
known  to  many .  but  the  reason  is 
not  yet  known  to  any  one  perhaps, 
why  lie  .suddenly  dropped  this  sub- 
ject, after  having  positively  declared 
in  his  letter  of  November  15,  I769, 
Vol.11,  p.  51,  '  if  the  gentlemen, 
whrse  conduct  is  In  question,  are 
not  brooght  to  a  trial,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  shall  bear  from  ma  again.' 
From  his  private  letters  to  Mr. 
Woodfall,  we  shall  now  learn  that 
he  was  solely  actuated  in  his  for* 
bea ranee  by  motives  of  humanity  : 
*  The  only  thing,*  says  he,  in  a 
note  alluding  to  this  transaction, 
'  that  hinders  my  pushing  the  sub- 
ject of  my^  last'  letter,  is  really  the 
fear  of  ruining  that  poor  devil  Gan- 
sel, and  those  other  blockheads.* 

"  In  like  manner  having  been 
betrayed  by  the  first  rumours  of  the 
day  into  what  he  afterwards  found 
to  have  been  too  atrocious  an  opi- 
nion, and  cxp^esaed  himself  with 
too  indignant  a  warmth  upon  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Vaughan  in  his  well 
known  al tempt  to  purchase  of  the 
Duke;  of  Grafton  the  reversion  of  & 
patent  place  in  Jamaica,  he  hasten* 
ed  to  make  him  both  publicly  and 
privately  all  the  reparation  in  his 
power.  '  I  think  mysrlf  obliged,* 
says  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  *  to.  do  this  justice  to  an 
injured  maO| because  I  was  deceived 
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by  the  appearances  thrown  out  by 
your  gnc*^^and  have  frequently  spo- 
ken of  his  conduct  with  indigna* 
tion.  If  he  really  be,  whatl  think 
him,  honesty  though  mvstaken,  he 
will  be  happy  in  recovering  hU  re- 
putation, though  at  the  expenf:e  of 
his  understanding.'  Vaughau  him- 
self had  so  high  an  opinion  of  our 
author's  integrity,  though  a  total 
stranger  td  him,  that  he  intrusted 
him  "^vitb  his  private  papers  upon 
the  subject  in  question,  which  Ju- 
nius in  return  look  care  to  employ 
to  Vcuo;hrin's  advantas:e. 

**  From  the  exlraoidinary  effect 
produced  by  his  first  letter  under 
the  signaiure  of  Junius^  he  resolved 
to  adhere  to  this  signature  exclu« 
sively,  in  all  his  subsequent  lettcis, 
in  which  he  took  more  than  ordi- 
nary  pains,  and  which  alone  he  was 
desirous  of  being  attributed  to  him- 
self j  while  to  other  letters  com- 
po<:ed  with  less  care,  and  merely 
explanatory  of  passages  in  his  more 
fini.shed  addresses,  or  introduced  for 
some  other  collateral  purpose,  he 
subscribed  somerandom  name  which 
occurred    to  him  at  the  moment. 
The  letters  of  Philo-Junius  are  alone 
nn  exception  to  this  remark.   These 
he  always  intended  to  acknowledge; 
and  in  truth  they  are  for  the  most 
part  .composed  with  so  much  of  the 
peculiar  style^  and  finished  accura- 
cy of  the  letters  of  Junius,  proper- 
ly so  called,  that  it  would  have  re- 
quired but    liule    discernment   to 
have  regarded  the  two  correspond- 
ents  as  the  same  person  under  diffe- 
rent characters, — ulcm  e(  aittr^-Ai 
Junius  himself  had  not  at  length 
admitted  them  to  be  his  own  pro- 
ductions, whitth  he  expressly  did,  in 
an  authorized  note  from  the  prin- 
ter, inserted  in  the  Public  Adver* 
tiser,  October  I9,    177  k     '  The 
auxiliaiy  part  of  Philo-Junius,'  says 
is  preface,  page  10,  '  was 


indispensably  necessary  to  defend  or 
explain  particular  passages    in  Ju- 
nius, in  answer  to  plausible  objec- 
tions ;  but  the  stibordinate  char»:- 
ter  is  never  guilty  of  the  indecorum 
ot  praising  his  principal.  The  fraud 
was  innocent,  and  I  always  intend- 
ed to  explain  it.'  Yet  whatever  were 
the  signatures  be  assumed,  or  the 
loose  paragraphs  he  occasionally  ad- 
dressed   to  the  public,  without  a 
signature  of  any  kind,  we  have  bis 
own  assertion,  that  from  the  time 
of  his  corresponding,    as    Junius, 
with  the  editor  of  the  Public  Ad- 
vertiser,, he    never  wrote    in  any 
other  newspaper.     '  I  believe,'  says 
he,  '  I  need  pot  assure  you  that  I 
haw   never  written    in    any  other 
paper  since  I  began  with  yours  j' 
Private  Letter,  No,  7*     So  also  in 
another  Private  Letter,  No.  13.  •  I 
sometimes    change  my  sigcfature; 
but  could  have  no  reason  to  chansi^e 
the  paper  j  espf^cially  for  one  that 
does  not,  circulate  half  as  much  as 
yours.' 

''  That  he  was  not  only  a  man  of 
highly  cultivated  general  talents  and 
education,  ^}ut  had  criticaUy  and 
successfully  -  studied  the  language, 
the  Jaw,  the  constitution,  and  his- 
tory of  his  native  country  is  indubi- 
table. Yet  this  is  not  all ;  the  proofs 
are  just  as  clear  that  be  was  also  a 
man  of  independent  fortune,  tbat 
he  moved  in  the  immediate  circle 
of  the  court,  and  was  intimately 
acquainted,  from  its  first  concep* 
tion,  with  almost  every  public  mea- 
sure, every  ministerial  intrigue,  and 
every  domestic  incident. 

'*  That  he  was  a  man  of  easy,  if 
not  of  afBuent  circumstances,  is  an* 
questionable  from  the  fact  that  he 
never  could  be  induced  in  any  way 
pr  shape  to  receive  any  acknow- 
iedgment  from  the  proprietor  of  the 
Public  Advertiser,  for  the  great  b^ 
Bcfit  and  popularity  he  conferred  oa 
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this  paper  by  his  writings,  and  to 
which  be  was  fairly  entitled.  When 
the  first  genuine   edition    of    his 
letters  was  on  the  point  of  publica- 
tion, Mr.  Woodfall  again,  urged  him 
either  lo  accept  half  its  profits  or  to 
point  oat  some  public  charity  or 
other  institution  to  which  an  equal 
sum  might  be  presented.    His  reply 
to   this   request  is   contained   in  a 
paragraph  of  one  of  his  private  let. 
ten.  No.  5g,  and  confers  credit  on 
both  the  parties.     'What  you  say 
about  the  profits  is  very  handsome. 
I  like  to  deal  with  .such  men.     As 
for  myself,  be  assured  that  I  am  far 
above  all  pecuniary  views,  and  no 
other  person  i  think  has  any  claim 
to  share  with  you.     Make  the  most 
of  it,  therefore  ;  and  let  your  views 
in  life  be  directed  to  a  ^olid,  how- 
ever moderate  independence :  with- 
out it    no  man   can  be  happy  nor 
ev^n  honest.*     In  this  last  sentence 
he  reasoned  from  ihe  sphere  of  life 
in   which    he  'was  accustomed   to 
move;    and,  confining  it    to  this 
sphere,  the  transactions  of  every  day 
»hew  us  that  he  reasoned  correctly. 
It  is  an  additional  proof,  as  well  of 
his  aiAuence,  as  of  his  generosity, 
that  not  long  after  the  commence- 
ment^ his  correspondence  with  the 
printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  he 
wrote  to  him  as  follows :  *  For  the 
matter  of  assistance,  be  assured  that, 
if  a  question  should  arise  upon  any 
writings  of  my  mine,  you  shall  not 
want  it ; — in  point  of  money  be 
assured  yoti  shall  never  suffer.*   Jn 
perfect  and  honourable  consonance 
with  which,  when  the  printer  was 
at  length  involved  in  a  prosecution 
in  consequence  of  Junius*s  letter  to 
the  king,  be  wrote  to  him  as  follows : 
*  If  your  affair  sliould  conae  to  a 
trial,  and  you  should  be  found  gtiilty, 
you  will  then  let  me  know  what 
expense  falls  particularly  on  your- 
,fielf :  for  I  understand  you  are  ea- 


gaged  with  other  proprietors.  Some 
way  or  ot,hcr  you  shall  be  reim- 
bursed.* 

**  *  As  you  have  told  us,'  says  Sir 
W.  Draper,  in  his  last  *  letter  to 
Junius,  *  of  your  importance  5  and 
that  you  are  a  persoti  of  rank  atid 
fortune,  and  above  a  common  bribe, 
you  may,  in  all  probability,  be  not 
unknown  to  his  lordship  (earl  of 
Shelburne)  who  xan  satisfy  you  of 
the  truth  of  whrt  1  say.*  Sir  Wil- 
liam  alludes,  in  this  passage,  to  a 
short  public  note  of  Jiuiius  to  the 
printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  ad- 
dressed in  consequence  of  some 
verses  which  had  just  appeared  in 
that  paper,  entitled  '  The  tears  of 
Sedition  on  the  death  of  Junius  ;* 
in  which  he  ob.serves  :  *  It  is  true 
I  have  refused  offers  which  a  more 
prudent  or  a  more  interested  man 
would  have  accepted.  Whether  it 
be  simplicity  or  virtue  in  me,  I  can 
only  affirm  that  I  am  in  earnest, 
because  I  am  convinced,  as  far  as 
my  understanding  is  capable  of 
judging,  that  the  present  ministry  is 
driving  this  country  lo  destruction  5 
and  you,  I  think,  sir,'  may  be  satis- 
fied that  ray  rank  and  fortune  place 
me  above  a  common  bribe.*  Sir 
Williaim  sneers  at  the  appeal,  and 
treats  it  as  the  mere  unfounded 
boast  of  a  man  of  arrogance  and  in- 
visibility :  but  the  reader  now  sees 
sufficiently  that  it  had  a  solid  founda- 
tiot)  to  rost  upon. 

"  That  Junius  moved  in  the  im- 
mediate circle  of  the  court,  and  was 
intimately  and  confidentially  con- 
nected, either  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  all  the  public  offices  of  govern- 
ment, js,  if  possible,  still  clearer 
than  that  he  was  a  man  of  indepen  • 
dent  property  ;  for  the  feature  that 
peculiarly  characterized  him,  at  the 
time  of  his  writing,  and  that  cannot 
even  now  be  contemplated  withotit 
surprise^  was  the  facility  with  which 
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he  became  acquamted  with  eveiy  serves  in  another  confidential  letter* 

tDini«>terial  roaDSuvre^  whether  pab-  '  That  Swinney  is  a  wfetcbed  but  a 

lie  or  private^  from  almost  the  very  dangerous  fool :  he  had   the  im*» 

instant  of  its  conception.    At  the  pudcnce  to  go  to  Lord  Stckvillej 

£rst  moment  the  partisans  of  the  whom  he  had  never  spoken  to,  and 

prime  minister  were  extolling  I  is  to  ask  him  whether  or  no  he  was 

official  integrity  and  virtue,  in  not  the  author  of  Junius — take  care  of 

only  resisting  the  terms  ofFrrrd  by  him.*     This  anecdote  is  not  a  little 

Mr.  Vaughan  for  the  purchase  of  curious :   the  fact  was   irtie^    and 

the  reversion  of  a  patent-place  in  occurred  but  a  day  or  two  before 

Jamaica,  but  in  coaimencing  a  pro-  the  letter  was  written  :  but  how 

secution  against  him  for  thus  at-  Junius,  unless  he  had   been  Lord 

tempting  to  corrupt  him,  Junius,  in  Sackville  himself,  should  have  been 

his  letter  of  Nov.  29,  I7^»  Vol.  IL  so  soon  acquainted  with  it,  bafiks 

p.'  52,  exposed   this  affectation  of  all  conjecture.     In   reality  several 

coyness,  as  he  calls  it,  by  proving  persons  to  whom  this  transaction  has 

that  the  minister  was  not  only  privy  been  related,    connecting   it    with 

to,  but  a  party  concerned  20,  the  other    circumstances    of  a    similar 

sale  of  another  patent  place,  though  tendency,  have  venturt-d,   but  too 

the  former  had  often  been  disposed  precipitately,  to  attribute  the  letters 

of  before  in  a  manner  somewhat  if  of  Junius  to  his  lordship, 

not  altogether  sinpilar.    The  parti-  "His  secret  intelligence  re^pectiug 

culars  of  this  transaction  are  given  public  transactions  is  as  extraordi- 

in  his  letter  lo  the  duke  of  Grafton,  nary.    The  accuracy  with  which  he 

Dec.  12,  176&.  Vol.  U.  p.  54,  and  first  dragged  to  general  notice  the 

in  his  private  note  to  Mr.  Woodfail  disicission  of  Sir  Jcifery  Amherst 

of  the  same  date.   No.   15.    The  from  his  governorship  of  Virginit 

rapidity  with   which   the  afiair  of  has  been  already  glanced  at.     '  Yoa 

General  Gansell   reached  him  has  may  assure  the  public,'  says  he,  in 

been  already  noticed.     In  bis  letter  a  private  letter,    Jan.  17,    1771, 

to  the  duke  of  Bedford  he  narrates  /  that  a  squadron  of  four  ships  of 

.  facts  which  could  scarcely  be  known  the  line  is  ordered  to  be  got  reac^ 

but    to   persons    immediately  ac«  with  all  possible  expedition  for  tho 

quainted.  with   the   family.      And  Eajtt  Indies.     It  is  to  be  commanded 

when  the   printer  .was  threatened  by  Commodore  Spry.    Witboat  re* 

with  a  prosecution  in  consequence  garding  the  language  of  ignorant  or 

of  this  letter,   be  says  to  him  in  a  interested  people,  depend  upon  tfao 

private  note,  *  it  is  clearly  my  opi-  assurance  I  give  you,  that  every  man 

nton  that  ynu  have  nothing  to  fear  in  administration  looks  upon  war  at 

from  the  duke  of  Bedford.   I  reserve  inevitable.' 

some  things  expressly  to  awe  him  in  **  But  it  would  be  endless  to  detail 

case  he  should  think  of  bringing  yoii  %vxy  instanoe  of  early  and  acmfato 

before  die  bouse  of  lords.     I  am  information  opoo  political  sobjecta 

sure  I  can  threaten  him  privately  with  which  his  public  and  private 

with  such  a  storm  as  would  mako  letters  abound.    In  many  cases  ha 

him    tremble  even  in  his  grave.'  was  able  to  indicate,  even  to  tbo 

He  was  equally  acquainted  with  the  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser  him^ 

domestic  concerns  of  Lord  Hart  ford's  aejf,  thereat  names  of  those  who 

family.    Of  a  Mr.  Swinney,  a  coip-  corresponded  with  him  ander  ficd* 

respondent  of  the  printer's,  he  ob«  lions  signatnrBfl^    ^  Yonr  VeridicOB»* 
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says  he,  in  one  letter,  *  is  Mr. 
Whitworth.  I  assure  yon  i  have 
not  confided  in  him/  '  Your  Ly- 
eurgus/  he  observes  in  another 
letter,  '  is  a  Mr.  Kent,  a  young 
man  of  good  parts  upon  town/ 

"  Thus  widely  informed,  and  ap- 
)»lying  (he  information  he  w<is  pos- 
sessed of  with  an  unsparing  hand,  to 
purposes  of  general  exposure  in 
every  iiistince  k^^  political  delin- 
quency, it  cannot  but  be  supposed 
that  Junius  must  have  excited  a  host 
of  enemies  in  every  direction,  and 
that  his  safety,  perhaps  his  existence 
depended  alone  upon  his  conceal- 
ment. Of  this  he  was  sufficiently 
sensible.  In  bis  lust  letter  to  Sir 
W.  Draper,  who  had  endeavoured 
by  every  means  lo  stimulate  him 
to  a  di!iclosure  of  himself,  he  ob- 
serves, 'As  to  me,  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  that  I  should  be 
e^iposed  to  the  rest  ntnient  of  the 
worst  and  the  most  powerful  men 
fo  this  country,  though  I  may 
be  indifferent  about  youis.  Though  , 
you  would  fight,  there  are  others 
who  would  a^sns^inate/  To  the 
same  effect  is  the  following  passage 
ta-^  confidrniial  letter  to  Mr.  Wood 
iall.  '  I  must  be  noore  cautious 
than  ever :  I  am  sure  I  should  not 
survive  a  discovery  three  days  j.  or, 
if  I  did,  they  would  attaint  me  by 
bill/  On  many  occasions,  there- 
fore, notwithstanding  all  the  calm- 
ness and  intrepidity  he  af!bcted  in 
bis  public  letters,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  should  betray 
some  feelings  of  apprehension  in  his  • 
confidrnlial  intercourse.  In  one  of 
bis  private  letters,  indeed,  he  ob- 
serves, '  As  to  me,  be  ai^tured  it  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  thai  they 
(the  Cavendish  family)  or  you  or 
any  body  else  should  ever  know  me, 
anless  I  make  myself  known  :  all 
ftrts,  or  inquiries,  or  rewards,  would 
1^  cqtialfy  ineffectual.*    But  in  other 


letters  he  seems  not  a  little  afraid  of 
detection  or  surmise.  *  Tell  mc 
candid) V,*  he  says,  at  an  earh'  pe- 
riod of  his  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Woodfall,  under  the  signature  of 
Junius,  *  whether  you  know  or 
suspect  who  I  am/  •  You  -must 
not  write  to  me  dgain,*  he  observes 
in  another  letter,  •  but  be  assured  I 
will  never  desert  you/  '  Upon  no 
account,  nor  for  any  reason  whatever, 
are  you  to  write  to  me  until  I  give 
you  notice/  *  Change  to  the  Somer- 
set cofiFee-house,  and  let  no  mortal 
know  the  alteration.  I  am  per- 
suaded you  are  too  henest  a  man  to 
contribute  in  any  way  to  my  de- 
struction. Act  honourably  by  me,  and 
at  a  proper  time  you  shall  know  me/ 
"  The  Somerset  coffee  house 
formed  only  one  of  a  great  variety 
of  places,  at  which  answers  and 
other  parcels  from  the  printer  of  the 
Public  Advertiser  were  ordered  to 
be  left.  No  plan  indeed  could  be 
better  devised  for  secrec)'  than  that 
by  which  this  correspondence  was 
maintained.  A  commdb  name,  such 
as  was  by  no  means  likely  to  excite 
any  peculiar  attention^  was  first 
chosen  by  Junius,  and  a  common 
place  of  deposit  indicated  : — the 
parcels  from  Junius  himself  were 
sent  direct  to  the  printing-office, 
and  whenever  a  pared  or  letter  in 
return  was  wailing  for  him,  it  was 
announced  in  the  notices  to  cor- 
respondents by  such  signals  as 
•  N.E.C/— '  a  letter,'  '  Vindex  shall 
be  considered/  '  C,  in  the  usual 
place/  'an  old  correspondent  shall 
be  attended  to/  the  introductory  C 
being  a  little  varied  from  that  com- 
monly u-;ed  \  or  by  a  line  of  Latin 
poetry.  '  Don't  always  use/  says  our 
author,  '  the  same  signal :  any  ab- 
surd Latin  verse  will  answer  the 
purpose.'  And  when  the  answer 
implied  a  mere  negative  or  af- 
firmative, it  was  comnranicated  in 

the 
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the  newspaper  by  a  simple  yes  or 
no.  The  names  of  address  more 
commonly  assumed  were  Mr.  Wil- 
liam  Middlcton,  or  Mr.  John  Frctly, 
and  the  more  common  places  ot* 
address  were  the  bar  of  the  Somerset 
cctfee-house  as  stated  above^  of  the 
New  Exchange^  or  Munday*s  in 
Maiden  lane,  the  waiters  of  which 
were  occasionally  feed  for  their 
punctuality,  fiut  these  too  were 
varied  for  other  names  and  places 
of  abode  as  circumstances  might 
dictate. 

'<  By  what  conveyance  Junius  ob- 
tained his  letters  and  parcels  from 
the  places  at  which  they  were  left 
for  him  is  not  very  clearly  ascer- 
tained, from  the  passage  quoted 
from  his  private  letter.  No.  10,  as 
also  from  the  express  declaration  in 
the  Dedication  to  his  own  edition  of 
bis  letters,  that  he  was  at  that  time 

*  the  sole  depository  of  his  own 
secret,*  it  should  seem  that  he  had 
also  been  uniformly  bis  own  mes- 
senger :  yet  in  his  private  letter  of 
January  18tb,  1772,   he  observes, 

*  the  gentleman  who  transacts  the 
conveyancing  part  of  our  corre- 
spondence tells  me  there  was  much 
difficulty  last  night.'  In  truth  the 
difficulty,  and  danger  of  his  con- 
stantly perfoiming  his  own  errand 
must  have  been  extreme ;  and  it  is 
more  reasonable  therefore  to  suppose 
that  be  employed  some  person  on 
whom  he  could  place  an  implicit 
reliance;  while  to  avoid  the  apparent 
contradiction  between  such  a  fact 
and  that  of  hb  affirming  that  he  was 
the  sole  depositary  of  bis  own  secret, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  conceive  at 
the  same  time  that  the  person  thus 
confidentially  employed  was  not  in- 
trusted wUh  the  full  scope  and  ob- 
ject of  his  agency.  He  sometimes, 
as  we  learn  from  his  own  testimony, 
employed  a  common  chairnian  as 
his  messenger,  and  perhaps  this^  aAer 


all,  was  the  method  most  usually 
resorted  to. 

"  That  a  variety  of  schemes  were 
invented  and  actually  in  motion  to 
detect  him  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  the  extreme  vigilance  he  at  all 
times  evinced,  and  the  honourable 
forbearance  of  Mr.  Woodfall,  enabled 
him  to  Laffie  every  effort,  and  to 
persevere  in  his  concealment  to  the 
last.  '  Your  letter,'  says  he  in  one 
of  his  private  notes,  '  was  twice  re- 
fuhcd  last  nighty  and  the  waiter  as 
often  attempted  to  see  the  person 
who  sent  for  it.' 

"  On  another  occasion  his  alarm 
was  excited  in  consequence  of  va- 
rious letters  addressed  to  him  at  the 
printing-office,  with  a  view  as  he 
suspected  of  leading  to  a  disclosure 
either  of  his  person  or  abode.  '  I 
return  you,'  says  be  in  reply, '  the 
letters  you  sent  me  yesterday.  A. 
man  who  con  write  neither  common 
English,  nor  spell,  is  har<Uy  worth 
attending  to..  It  is  probably  a  trap 
for  me  :  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
what  the  fool  means.  If  he  writes 
again,  open  his  letter,  and  if  it  con- 
tain any  thing  worth  my  knowing, 
send  it :  otherwise  not.  Instead  of 
'  C.  in  the  usual  place*  say  only  '  a 
letter'  w&en  }'ou  have  occasion  to 
write  to  me  again.  I  shall  under- 
stand you.* 

"  Some  apprehension  be  seemt 
to  hnve  suffered,  as  already  ob- 
served, from  the  impertinent  curio* 
sity  of  Swinney ;  but  his  resentment 
was  chiefly  roused  by  that  of  David 
Garrick,  who  appears  from  bis  ewn 
account,  and  from  intelligence  on 
which  he  fully  relied,  to  have  beea 
pertinacious  in  his  attempts  to  dis* 
cover  him.  For  three  weeks  or  a 
month,  Jte  could  scarcely  ever  write 
to  Mr.  Wocdfall  without  cantioniog 
him  to  be  specially  on  his  guarl 
against  Garrick  :^and  under  this  iiO'- 
pression  alone^  he  once  changed  his 

address. 


Observations  vn  theJAfe,  WnungSy  mnd  Cfiaracter  rf  Junius.     *  |^15] 


addrws.  He  wrote  to  Garrick  a 
private  note  of  severe  castigation 
through  the  medium  of  the  printer, 
which  the  latter,  from  an  idea  that 
it  was  unnecessarily  acrimonious, 
zesubmitted  to  his  consideration  with 
a  view  of  dissuading  him  from  ser^l- 
ing  it,  upon  which  our  author  de- 
sired him  to  tell  Garrick  personally 
to  desist,  or  he  would  be  amply  re- 
venged upon  him.  *  As  it  is  im- 
portant,* says  he,  '  to  deter  him  from 
meddling,  I  desire  you  will  tell  him 
I  am  aware  of  his  practices,  and 
will  certainly  be  revenged  if  he  does 
not  desist.  As  appeal  to  the  public 
fro^  Junius  would  destroy  him.* 

"  It  is  not  impossible  to  form  a 
plausible  guess  at  the  age  of  Junius, 
froiu  a  passage  in  one  of  his  private 
letters;  an  inquiry,  which,  though 
otherwise  of  little  or  no  consequence, 
is  rendered  in  some  measure  im- 
portant, as  a  test  to  determine  the 
validity  of  the  claims  that  have  been 
laid  to  his  writings  by  different 
candidates  or  their  friends.  The 
passage  referred  to  occurs  in  bis 
letter  to  Woodfall,  dated  Nov.  27, 
1771 5  *  after  long  experience  of  the 
world,'  says  he,  '  I  affirm  before 
God  I  never  kaew  a  rogue'who  was 
not  unbappy.*  Now  when  this  de- 
claratioB  is  coupled  with  the  two 
facts,  that  he  made  it  under  the  re- 
peated promise  and  intention  of 
speedilj  disclosing  himself  to  his 
correspondent,  anvl  that  the  corre- 
spondent thus  schooled,  by  a  moral 
axiom  gleaned  from  his  own  *  long 
experience  of  tlie  world,*  was  at  this 
▼erytime  something  more  than  thirty 
years  of  age  5  it  seems  absurd  to 
suppose  that  Junius  could  be  much 
less  than  fifty,  or  that  he  affected  an 
age  he  had  not  actually  attained. 

*'  There  is  another  point  in  the 
history  of  his  life,  daring  his  ap- 
pearance as  a  public  writer,  which 
for  the  same  reason  must  not  be 


suffered  to  pass  by  without  observa- 
tion, although  otherwise  it  might  be 
scarcely  entitled  to  notice  ;  and  that 
is,  that  during  a  great  pjrt  of  this 
time,  from  January,  17O9,  to  Ja- 
nuary, 1772,  he  uniformly  resided 
in  London,  or  its  immediate  vicinity, 
and  that  he  never  quitted  his  stated 
habitation  for  a  longer  period  than  a 
few  weeks.  This  loo,  we  may  col- 
lect from  his  private  correspondence, 
compared  with  Ifis  public  labours. 
No  man  but  he,  who  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  our  autbofs  style, 
undertakes  to  examine  all  the  num- 
bers of  the  Public  Advertiser  for  the 
three  years  in  question,  c»n  have 
any  idea  of  the  immense  fatigue  an4 
trouble  he  submitted  to  by  the  com-* 
position  of  other  letters,  under  other 
signatures,  in  order  to  support  the 
pre-eminent  pretensions  and  cha- 
racter of  Junius,  attacked  as  it  was 
by  a  multiplicity  of  writers  in  ftvour 
of  administration,  to  whom,  as  Ja« 
nius,  be  did  qot  chuse  to  make  any 
reply  whatever.  Surely  Junius  him* 
self,  when  be  first  undertook  the 
office  of  public  political  censor, 
could  %y  no  means  foresee  the 
labour  with  which  he  was  about  to 
encumber  himself.  And,  instead  of 
wondering  that  he  should  have  dis- 
appeared at  the  distance  of  about 
$ve  years,  we  ought  much  rather  to 
be  surprised  that  he  should  have 
persevered  through  half  this  period 
with  a  spirit  at  once  so  indefatigable 
and  invincible.  Junius  had  no  time 
for  remote  excursions,  nor  often  tor 
relaxation,  even  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  metropolis  itself. 

*'  Yet  from  his  private  letters  we 
could  almost  collect  a  journal  of  his 
absences,  if  not  an  itinerary  of  his 
little  tours  :  for  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  left  London  at  any  time 
without  some  notice  to  the  printer, 
either  of  his  intention,  or  of  the  fact 
itself  upon  his  return  home  \  inde« 

pendently 
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pendttDdr  of  whicb  tUe  frequency 
«sd  regalarity  of  his  correspondence 
feldotn  allowed  of  distant,  travel. 
'  1  have  been  out  of  town/  says  he, 
in  bis  letter  of  Nov.  8.  17^9,  *  <or 
three  weeks ;  :ind  though  I  got  your 
last,  could  not  conveniently  answer 
it;-Lon  another  occasion,  '  I  have 
been  some  days  in  the  country,  and 
could  not  conveniently  send  for  your 
letter  Aintil  this  night :'  and  again, 
'  I  must  aee  proof*shccts  of  the 
dedication  and  preface  5  and  ihcse, 
if  at  all,  I  must  sec  before  the  end  of 
next  week/  In  like  manner,  ♦  I 
want  rest  ttiost  severely,  and  am 
going  to  find  it  in  the  country  for  a 

few  days/  .   ,  .   ' 

*'  The  lait  political  letter  that 
ever  issued  under  the  signature  of 
Junius  ^as  addressed  to  Lord  Cam- 
den.   It  appeajred  in  the  Public  Ad^ 
wtiscr  for  Jan.  31,  177i,  and- tol- 
lowed  the  publication  ot   his  long 
and  cUboratp  address  to  Lord  Mans- 
field upon  the  illegal  bailing  of  Eyre  > 
and  was  designed  to  stimulate  the 
aoble  carl  to  a  renewal  of  die  con- 
tert  which  he  had  commenced  with 
the  chief  justice  towards  the^close  of 
the  preceding  aessii>n  of  parliament. 
It  possesses  the  peculiarity  of  being 
the  only  encomiastic  letter  that  ever 
fell  from  his  pen  under  the  signaiore 
©fjndia^.     Yet  (he  panegyric  be- 
stowed ^as  not  for  the  mere  purpose 
Of  instigating  Lord  Camden  to  the 
attack  in  question.    There  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  in  4iis  private  letters 
that  Junius  had  a  Hcry  high,  as  wfll 
as  a  very  just  opiobn  of  the  inte- 
grity of  this    nobleman  ;    and   an 
ardent  desire  that  the  estimate  he 
bad  formed  of  bis  integrity  should 
be  known  to  the  world  at  large.    In 
the  W'lole  •  course   of  his  political 
creed  there  seems  to  have  been  but 
one  point  upon  which  they  ditTcred, 
and  that  was  she  doctrine  assented 
to  by  his  lordship,  that  the  crown 


possesses  a  power  in  case  of  ^tty 
urgent  necessity,  of  susptuding  the 
operation  of  an  act  of  tlie  legislature. 
It   is  a  mere  speculative  doctrine, 
and  Junius  only  incidentally  allud«l 
to  it  in  a  letter  upon  a  very  diflfeictit 
subject.      The  disagreement  upon 
this    point   seems  eagerly   to  have 
been  caught  at,  however,  by  ai»otbcr 
correspondent  in  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser, who  chose  the   signature  of 
ScAvoia,  apparently  for  the  express 
purpose  of  involving  the  political 
lati  ist  in  a  dispute  with  his  lord- 
ship.  *  Scaevola,*  observes  he  10  a 
private  letter,  *  I  see  is  determined 
to   make    me  an    enemy   to   Lord 
Camden.    If  it  be  not  v»  ilfnl  malice, 
I  beg  you  will  signify  to  him,  that 
when  I  originally  mentioned  Lord 
Camden's  declarj*tion  about  the  com 
bill,  it  was  without  any  view  of  dis- 
cussing that  doctrine,  and  only  as  an 
instance  of  a  singular  opinion  main- 
tained by  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  integrity.      Such  an  instance 
was  necessary  to  the  plan   of  uay 
letter.'     And  again,  shortly  after- 
wards, finding  that  the  communica- 
tion had  not  been  received  as  it 
ought  to  have  been,  '  I  shonW  net 
trouble  J^ou  or  myself  about  that 
blockhead  Scaevola,  but  that  his  ab- 
surd fiction  of  my  being  Lord  Cam- 
den*s  enemy  has  done  harm;     Every 
fool  can  do  mischief,  therefore  signify 
10  him  what  I  baid;     No^t  satisfied 
however  with  this  Wnt  to  the  printer, 
he  cho^e,  at  the  same  time,  under 
the  subordinate  character  of  Philo- 
Junius,  to  settle,  the  point,  and  piic- 
clude  all   posjibirny  of  altercation 
by  an  address  to  the  public,*  that 
shonW   dexterously    mark   out  this 
single  difference  in  a  mere  speculative 
opinion;  and  while  it   amply  de- 
fended the  view  he  had  taken  of  t!»e 
subject,  should  evince  such  an  cvi. 
deni  approbation  of  his   lofdAipV 
general  conduct,  as  could  not  fail.of 

being 


t^lstrvaticAs  9n  iht  Ufe,  Writit^s,  and  Charatier  ofJttmui,       [l /] 


*Wog  gratifying  to  him.  This  letter 
appeared  in  the  Public  Advertise^ 
Oct.  15,  1771. 

"  Lord  Camden)  however,  was 
Slot  induced  by  this  earnest  attempt 
aud  iait  letter  of  Junius  to  renew  his 
attack  upon  Lord  Mansfitld  ^  yet 
this  was  not  the  reason,  or  nt  least 
not  the  sole  or  primary  reason  for 
Junius's  discontinuing  to  write.  It 
has  already  been  observed,  that  so 
early  as  July^  17^»  he  began  to 
entertain  thoughts  of  dropping  a 
character  and  signature  which  roust 


of  me.  Quod  si  quis  existimat  me  aui 
VQluniate  esse  mutatd,  aui  detilitatd 
^nrtuUi  out  animofractOf  vehementer 
trrat* 

"  Even  so  long  afterwards  as 
January  19,  177^>  in  the  very  last 
letter  we  have  any  certain  know- 
ledge  be  ever  addressed  to  K^T. 
Woodfall,  he  urges  precisely  the 
same  motives  for  his  continuing  to 
desist.  *  I  have  seen  the  signalss 
thrown  out  for  your  old  friend  and 
correspondent.  Be  assured  I  have 
had  good  reason  for  not  complying 


have  cost  him  a  heavy  series    of    with  them.     In  the  present  state  of 
labour,  and  perhaps  not  uufrequt^ntly    things,  if  I  were  to  write  again,  I 


exposed  him  to  no  small  peril.  '  I 
really  doubt/  says  he,  '  whether  I 
shall  write  any  more  under  this 
signature.  I' am  weary  ot  attacking 
a  set  of  brutes,  whose  writings  are 
really  too  dull  to  furnish  me  with 
even  the  materials  of  contention,  and 
V^hose  measures  are  too  gross  and 
direct  to  be  the  subject  of  argument, 
or  to  require  illustration.' 

"  In  perfect  consonance  with  this 
declaration,  in  his  reply  to  the  prin- 
ter, i^ho  had  offered  him  Ijalf  the 
profits  i>f  the  lettci*s  at  that  time 
published  under  bis  own  correction, 
or  an  equal  sum  for  the  use  of  any 
public  institution  he  should  cliuse  to 
came,  he  makes  the  following  le- 
rruirk,  of  which  a  part  has  been 
already  quoted  on  another  occasion  : 
'As  for  myself,  be  assured  that  I 
am  far  above  all  pecuniary  views, 
and  DO  other  person,  I  think,  has 
any  clai;n  to  sliare  with  you.  Mnke 
the  most  of  it  therefore,  and  let  yonr 
views  in  life  be  directed  to  a  solid, 
however  moderate,  iudtpendence : 
\(rilhout  it  no  pian  can  be  happy,  uor 
even  honest.  If  I  S3W  any  prospect 
of  uniting  the  city  pace  more,  I 
^votild  readily  coiitioue  to  lalx)ur 
in  the  vineyard.  Whenever  Mr. 
Wilkes  can  tell  me  that  such  an 
union  is  in  prosp;:ct,  he  fhall  hear 
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must  be  as  silly  as  any  of  the  horned 
cattle  that  run  mad  through  tlie 
city,  or  as  any  of  jour  wise  alder- 
men: I  meant  the  cause  and  the 
puhlic  :  both  are  given  op.  I  feel 
for  the  honour  of  this  country, 
when  I  see  that  there  are  not 
ten  men  in  it  who  will  unite  and 
stand  together  upon  any  one  ques- 
tion. Bnt  it  is  all  alike  vile  and 
contemptible.  You  have  never 
iiinched  tlrat  I  know  of:  I  shall 
always  rejoice  to  hear  of  youf  pros- 
perity. If  you  have'  any  thing  to 
communicate  of  moment  to  your- 
self, you  may  use  the  last  address 
and  give  a  hiut.' 

"  In  effect,  from  the  dissolution 
of  the  consolidated  whig  party  upoo 
the  death  of  George  Grenville,  the 
absurd  divisions  in  the  Bill  of  Hights 
society,  and  tlie  political  separations 
in  the  city,  our  author  had  much 
reason  to  despair  oi  the  cause  ia 
which  he  had  so  manfully  engngetl. 

*'  lo  the  moral  diaracter  ot  Jtb- 
nius  this  letter  is  of  more  value  than 
all  the  popular  addresses  he  ever 
composed  in  his  life.  It  is  imj-ossi- 
ble  to  suppose  it  to  ficw  from  ikie 
atfrctation  of  an  honesty  which  did 
not  exist  in  his  heart.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  sent,  al- 
together prohibit  such  au  idea  :  un- 

3  known 
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known  as  he  ww,  snd  nnknown  as 
be  had  now  determined  to  continae^ 
to  his  correspondenty  tbete  was  oo 
adequate  motive  for  his  assuming  the 
semblance  of  an  integrity  which  he 
lelt  not»  and  whieh  did  not  fairly 
belong  to  him.  It  was^  it  must 
have  been/  a  pore,*  disinterested 
testimonial  of  private  esteem  and 
public  patriotism*  consentaneous 
with  the  uniform  tenor  both  of  bis 
open  and  his  confidential  history^ 
and  conscientiously  developing  the 
real  cause  of  hifr  secession  i. 

*'  In  truth  it  must  have  been^  as 
he  himself  states  it^  insanity,  to  have 
perdsted  any  longer  in  aery  thing 
like  a  regular  attack  $  Lord  Camden 
had  declined  to  act  upon  his  .sug- 
gestion; the  gFcat  phalanx  of  the. 
whig  party  was  broken  up  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  George  Grenville;  the 
vanity  and  extreme  jealousy  of 
Oliver  and  Horne  bad  iut reduced 
the  most  acrtmenious  divisions  into 
the  society  fur  supporting  the  Bill  of 
Rights ;  and  the  leading  patriots  nf 
tbi  city  had  so  intermixed  their  own 
privat^  interests,  and  their  own 
private  squabbles  with  the  public 
cause,  as  to  render  this  cause  itself 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large.  He  had  already  tried^ 
but  in  vain,  to  awaken  the  di^erenj^ 
contending  parties  to  a  sense  of 
better  and  more  honourable  naotives; 
to  induce  them  to  forego  their  selfish 
and  individual  disputes,  and  to  make 
a  common  sacrifice  of  them  upon 
the  altar  of  the  constitnti(ni.  Yet, 
at  the  same  time,  so  small  were  his 
expectations  of  success,  so  mean  his 
opinion  of  the  pretensions  of  most 
of  the  leadmg  demagogues  of  the 
day  to  a  real  love  of  their  eountvy, 
and  so  grossly  bad  he  himself  been 
occasionally  misrepresented  by  them^ 
that  in  his  confidential  intercourse 
he  bade  his  correspondent  beware  of 
entrusting  himsdf  to  them.    '  No- 


thing,' says  he,  '  can  be  mere  ex- 
press than  my  declaration  aiaiinit 
long  parliaments :  try  Mr.  Wilkes 
once  more,  (who  was  in  private 
possession  of  his  sentimeots  upon 
this  subject ;)  speak  for  me  in  a 
most  friendly  but  fimv  tone,  that  I 
will  not  submit  to  be  any  looger 
aspersed.  Between  onrsekcs,  let 
me  recoronoend  it  to  you  to  be  mocb 
upon  your  guard  with  patriots.' 

"  With  bis  public  addtesv  to  the 
people,  therefore,  in  letter  59,  he 
seems  in  the  first  instance  to  havt 
resolved  upon*  closing  bis  labours,  at 
least  under  the  character  of  Junius, 
provided  no  beneficial  effisct  were 
likely  to  result  from  it,  and  as  the 
printer  had  expressed  t»  hioo  an 
earnest  desire  of  publishing  a  ge- 
nuine edition  of  his  letters,  in  a 
collective  form,  in  consequence  of  a 
variety  of  incorrect  and  sporioas 
editions  at  that  time  circulatiDg 
through  the  nation,  he  seeoos  to 
have  thought  that  a  consent  to  such 
a  plan  would  afford  him  a  good 
ostensible  motive  fer  putting  » Imbh 
to  his«public  career;  and  on  this 
account  he  not  only  acceded  to  the 
proposal,  but  undertook  to  superin- 
tend it  as  far  as  bis  invisibility  m^ht 
allow  him  \  as  also  to  add  a  few 
notes,  as  well  as  a  dedication  and 
preface* 

'<  Nothing  can  be  more  ahsnrd 
than  the  idea  entertained  by  some 
writers,  that  Junius  himself  was  the 
previoos  editor  of  one  or  two  of 
these  irregular  editions,  and  espe- 
cially of  an  edition  published  bat  a 
short  time  anterior  to  his  own. 
audaciously  enough  entitled  '  Ihe 
Genuine  Letters  of  Juptns,  to  "which 
are  prefixed.  Anecdotes  of  thfe  Au- 
thor;' a  pamphlet  in  which  the 
anonymous  aoeedotist  takes  it  for 
granted,  from  his  very  ontset»  that 
Jnnios  and  £dmuod  Burke  were  the 
same  person^  and  Iheo  proceeds  to 
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reason  coDcerning  the  former^  from 
the  IcDown  or  acknowledged  works 
of  the  latter. 

It  was  not  till  the  appearance  of 
Ntwberry*8  edition^  with  which  it 
is  not  psetended  that  oar  author 
had  any  concern^  that  even  Wood- 
fall  himself  had  conceived  an  idea 
of  the  propriety  of  collecting  these  . 
letters^  and  publishing  them  in  ax> 
edition  strictly  genuine^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  numerous  blunders  by 
which  the  common  editions  were 
deformed ;  of  these  Newberry*s  was, 
perhaps^  the  freest  from  mistakes  : 
jet-  Newberry *s  had  so  many»  that 
our  author,  upon  receiving  a 
copy  of  it»  addressed  a  note  to 
Woodfally  begging  him  to  hint  to 
Newberry,  that  as  he  had  thought 
proper  to  reprint  his  letters,  be  ought 
at  least  to  have  taken  care  to  have 
correctednhe  errata ;  adding  at  the 
sa^QC  time,  '  I  did  not  expect  mo^e 
than  the  life  of  a  newspaper  3  but 
if  this  man  will  keep  me  alive,  let 
ase  live  without  being  offensive.* 

"  His  answer  upon  Woodfairs 
application  to  him  for  leave  to  re- 
print bis  letters  coli(H:tively,  and 
subject  to  his  own  revisal,  was  as 
follows  :  '  I  can  have  no  manner  of 
objection  to  your  reprinting  my  let- 
ters if  you  think  it  will  answer, 
which  [  believe  it  might,  before 
Newbeiry  appeared.  If  you  deter- 
fuinc  to  do  it,  give  roe  a  hint,  and 
I  will  send  you  more  errata  (indeed 
they  are  innumerable)  and  perhaps 
a  preface*  It  was  on  this  occasion 
be  added,  as  conceiving  it  might 
afforJ  him  a  proper  opportunity  for 
a  general  close  of  xh^  character, 
though  so  early  in  his  correspond- 
ence under  the  name  of  Junius,  as 
July  17OV.),  '  I  really  dcubt  whether 
1  shall  write  any  more  under  this 
signature  ;  I  am  weary  of  attacking 
;i  »et  of  brutes,  &^c.'  In  answer  to 
Voodlall's    next  letirr  upon  the 


same  subject  he  observes,  '  Do  with 
my  letters  exactly  as  you  please,  f 
should  think,  that  to  make  a  better 
figure  than  Newberry,  some  otAers 
of  my  letters  may  be  added  \  and  it> 
ihrtyw  out  a  hint  that  you  hcevt  tea* 
son  to  suspect  they  art  ly  the  same  au-* 
tkor.  If  you  adopt  tfus  flan  I  shall 
point  out  thosie 'which  I  luould  rccom* 
mend,  for  you  knoiv  I  do  not,  nor  in" 
deed  have  1  time  to  give  equal  care  to 
them  all: 

*'  The  plan  for  publication,  Iiow* 
ever,  though  it  commenced  thus 
early,  was  not  matured  till  Octo- 
ber 177i  :  when  it  was  determined 
that  the  work  should  comprise  -all 
the  letters  which  had  passed  under 
the  signatures  of  Junius  and  Pbilo* 
Junius  to  this  period  inclusively,  and 
be  occasionally  enriched  by  a  selec« 
tion  of  other  letters  under  a  variety 
of  other  signatures,  which,  inde* 
pendently  of  that  of  Philo> Junius^ 
our  autlior«  as  has  been  observed  al- 
ready, not  unfrequently  employed 
to  explain  what  required  explana- 
tion, or  defend  what  demanded  vin*- 
dication,  and  which  he  himself 
thought  sufficiently  torrect  to  asso- 
ciate with  his  more  laboured  pro- 
ductions. In  the  prosecution  of  this 
intention,  however,  he  still  made 
the  two  following  alterations.  In- 
stead of  closing  the  regular  series 
of  letters  possessing  the  signature  of 
Junius  with  that  dated  October  5,* 
1771,  upon  the  subject  of*  the  un- 
happy differences.*  as  he  there  calls 
them,  '  which  had  arisen  among 
the  friends  of  the  people,  and  di- 
vided ihem  from  each  other*— he 
added  five  others  ,which  the  events 
of  the  day  had  hrpelled  him  to 
write  during  the  reprinting  of  the 
letters,  notwithstanding  the  inten- 
tion he  had  expressed  of  oHering 
nothing  turtiier  under  this  signa- 
tiTFe.  And  instead  of  introducing 
the  explanatory  letters  writen    on- 
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dcr  oilier  signatures^  he  confined 
himself,  in  order  that  the  work 
might  be  published  before  the  en- 
suing session  of  parliament,  to  three 
justificatory  papers  alone:  the  first, 
nndcr  the  title  of  '  A  Friend  of 
Junius/  containing  an  answer  to 
'  A  Barrister  at  Law  \  the  second 
an  anonymous  declaration  upon  cer- 
tain points  on  which  his  opinion 
had  been  mistaken  or  mi>repre- 
sented :  and  the  third  an  extract 
from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  drawn 
lip  for  the  purpose  of  being  laid  be- 
fore the  Bill  of  Rights  Society,  and 
vindicating  himself  from  the  charge 
of  having  written  in  favour  of  long 
p<irlian;ients  and  rotten  boroughs. 
This  last  however  was  furnished, 
not  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  but  from  bis 
own  notes  j  '  yoa  shall  have  the 
extract,'  says  he,  *  to  go  into  the 
second  volume :  it  will  be  a  short 
one.' 

"  Of  the  five  letters  added  after 
he  meant  to  have  closed,  and  had 
actually  begun  to  reprint  his  scries, 
ibur  of  them  are  either  expressly 
addressed  "to  Lord  Mansfield,  or  in- 
cidentally relate  to  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  illegally  (ns 
it  wa$  contended)  admitted  a  felon 
of  the  name  of  John  Eyre  to  b.iil, 
who,  although  possessing  a  fortune 
of  ncarl)'  thirty  thousand  pounds 
Sterling,  had  stolen  a  quantity  of' 
paper  in  quires  out  'of  one  of  the 
public  oflices  at  Guildhall,  and  was 
caught  in  the  very  theft.  The  other 
letter  is  addressed  to  his  steady  ob- 
ject of  inveterate  hatred,  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  upon  the  defeat  of  his 
attempt  to  transfer  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  estate  in  Cumberland, 
consisting  of  what  had  formerly 
been  crown  lands,  to  Sir  James 
Lowther,  in  order  to  assist  the  lat- 
ter in  stcufing  his  election  for  this 
county, 

*'  Yet  such  was  his  anxiety  to 
get  this  work  completed  and  pub- 


lished before  the  winter  session  of 
parliament,  that  be  was  ready  to  sa- 
crifice the  appearance  of  the  whole 
of  these  additional  letters,  even  that 
containing  his  elaborate  accusaiioii 
o'f  Lord  Mansfield,  and  which  he 
acknowledged  to  have  cost  him 
enormous  pains,  rather  than  that  it 
should  be  delayed  beyond  this  pe* 
ric-d.  '  I  am  truly  concerned,*  says 
he  in  a  private  letter  dated  Jan.  20, 
1772,  *  to  see  that  the  publication 
of  the  book  is  so  long  delayed.  It 
ought  to  have  appeared  before  the 
meeting  of  parliament.  By  do 
means  would  I  have  you  insert  this 
long  letter,  if  it  make  mote  than 
the  diflfierence  of  two  days  in  the 
publication.  Believe  me,  the  delay 
is  a  real  injury  to  the  cause.* 

"    The  difficulties,  however,  of 
sending  proofs  and  revises  forward 
and  backward  were  so  considerable, 
that  the  anxiety  of  the  author  was 
not  ^gratified  :  parliament  met,  but 
the  book  was  not  published.    Ju- 
nius became  extremely  impatient ; 
yet  still,  in  the  most  earnest  terms, 
pressed  its  publication  before  Aider- 
man  Sawbridge's  motion  in  favour 
of  triennial  parliaments,  which  was 
to  be  brought  forward  in  the  be- 
ginning of  March.    '  Surely,*  says 
he,  in  his  private  letter  of  Febroary 
22,  '  you  have  misjudged  it  very 
much  about  the  book.     I  could  not 
have  conceived  it  possible  that  yoQ 
would  protract  the  publication  so 
long.     At  this  time,  particularly  bc- 
fort;    Mr.  Sawbridge's    motion,    it 
would  have  been  of  singular   use. 
You  have  trifled  too  long  with  the 
public  expectation ;    at    a  certain 
point  of  time  the  appetite  palls;  I 
fear  you  have  lost  the  season.    The 
book,    L  am    sure,   will  lose  the 
greatest  part  of  the  effect  I  fxprctcd 
Jrom  it.— But  I  have  done.* 

"  He  was  soon  however  con* 
so!ed  by  intelligence  fixwa  his  friend 
Woodfall^  that^  unduly  as  the  book 

had 
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had  been  postponed,  it  was  not  for 
want  of  any  exertions  of  bis  own;  and 
that>  late  as  the  season  was,  it  would 
still  precede  the    expected  motion 
of  AJd.  Sawbridge.     He,  in  conse-> 
qnrnce,  replied  as  follows  :    '  I  do 
you  the  justice  to  believe  that  lh«5 
delay  has  been  unavoidable.    The 
exiiedient  you  propose  of  printing 
the  Dedication  and  Pi:eface  in  the 
Public  Advertiser  is  unadviseable. 
The  attention  of  the  public  would 
then  be  quite  lost  to  the  boot^  it- 
self. Your  riva]swiUbedisap})oint- 
ed :   nobody  will  apply    to  them, 
when  they  can  be  supplied  at  the 
fountain-head. — All  I  can  now  sa^ 
is,  make  haste  with  the. book.* 

**  The  Dedication,  Preface,  and 
the  materials  for  bis  notes  were  all 
finished  about  the  beginning  of  the 
preceding  November  (1771).  The 
letters  at  large,  excepting  the  first 
two  sheets  which  were  revised  by 
the  author  himself,  were  from  the 
difficulty  of  conveyance  entrusted 
to  the  correction  of  Mr.  Wood£alh 
The  Dedication'  and  Preface  were 
confided  to  the  correction-  of  Mr.' 
Wilkes,  with  whose  attention  he 
expresses  himself  well  pleased. 
•  When  you  see  Mr.  Wilkes,*  says 
he  In  a  note  of  February  29,  1772, 
'  pray  return  him  my  thanks  for 
the  trouble  he  has  taken.  I  wish  he 
had  taken  more  :*  intimating  hereby 
that  there  were  still  errors  of  which 
he  was  aware,  and  would  have  cor- 
rected if  possible. 

*♦  Yet  though  he  thus  continued 
to  adhere  rigidly  to  his  determina- 
tion never  again  to  appear  before 
the  public  hi  his  tut  I  dress,  or  under 
the  signature  of  Junius,  ns  he  ex- 
presses it  in  his  Private  Letter  of 
Novembers,  1771,  he  did  not  ob- 
ject occasionally  to  introduce  his 
observations  and  continue  his  se* 
vcrc  strictures  in  a  looser  and  Itss 


elaborate  form,  and  uuder  some  ap* 
pellative  or  other,  that  might  not 
interfere  with  the  claims  ot  Junius 
as  a  whole,  as  in  the  case  of  his 
series  of  letters  to  Lord  Barrii*glon» 
see  No.  cv.  cvii.  &c.  1'hese,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  easy,  in  spite  of  the 
characteristic  style  that  still  per- 
vaded them,  for  the  v.  orld  at  lar»>e 
to  bring  completely  Lome  to  the 
real  writer,  though  many  of  them 
were  frequently  charged  to  the  ac- 
count of  Junius  by  the  political  cri- 
tics of  theday^  in  difiereni  addresses 
to  the  printer  upon  this  subjcLt. 

"  To  judge  of  the  moral  and  poli- 
tical character  of  Junius  from  his 
writings,  as  well  private  as  public, 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
a  bold  and  ardent  spirit,  tenaciously 
honourable  in  his  personal  connex- 
ions, but  vehement  and  inveterate 
in  his  enmities,  and  quick  and  irri- 
table in  conceiving  them.  In  his 
state  principles  be  was  strictly  con- 
stitutional, excepting  perhiips  upou 
the  single  point  of  denying  the  im- 
peccability of  the  crown  j  in  those 
of  religion  be,  at  least,  oiiensibly 
professed  an  attachment  to  the  cb- 
tahlished  church. 

"  Of  his  personal  and  private 
honour,  however,  we  can  only  judge 
from  his  connexion  with  Mr.  Wood- 
fall.  Yet  this  connexion  is  perhaps 
suthcient  5  throughout  the  whole  of 
it  he  appears  in  a  light  truly  inge- 
nuous and  liberal.  *  If  undesign- 
edly,' says  he  in  one  ot  his  letters, 
'  i  should  send  you  any  thing  you 
may  think  dangerous,  judge  for 
yourself  or  take  any  o{)iniou  you  may 
think  proper.  You  cannot  otftnd  or 
afflict  roe  but  by  hazarding  your 
own  safety.*  To  the  same  effect  in 
another  leUer,  *  For  my  own  part  I 
can  very  truly  assure  you  that  no- 
thing would  afBict  me  more  than  to 
have  drawn   you   into   a   p(l^onal 
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danger,  because  it  admits  of  no  re-  nobleman  of  havingy  in  the  'tnost 
crompense.  A  little  expense  is  not  corrupt  and  ^imster  manner^  eitbec 
to  be  ipgarded,  and  I  hope  tbcsc  sold  or  connived  at  tbe  sale  of  a  pa- 
papers  bave  reimbursed  you.  I  ne-  tent  place  in  the  collection  of  the 
ver  will  send  you  any  thing  that  I  customs  at  Exeter,  he  writes  as  fbi- 
Ibink  dangerous ;  but  the  riisk  is  lows :  '  As  to  yourself  I  am  con- 
yours,  and  you  must  determine  for  vinced  the  ministry  will  not  venture 
yourself*  to  attack  yon ;  they  dare  not  sub- 

**  Upon  another  occasion,  being  mit   to  such  an  inquiry.    If  they 

sensible  that  he  had  written  with  do,   shew  no  fear,  but  tell   them 

in  asperity   that  migbt  alarm  his  plainly  you  will  jaslify,  and  i^ffb- 

correspondent,  lie  again  begged  him  poena    Mr.  Hine,    Boigoyne,    and 

not  to  print  if  he  apprehended  any  Bradshaw  of  the  Treasury  :    that 

danger ;  adding  that,  for  himself  he  will   silence  them  at  once.'    The 

should  not  be  offended  at  his  de-  printer,  however,  was  still  fearful, 

listing  ;  and  merely  requesting  that  and  could  not  avoid  expressing  him- 

if  he  did  not  chuse  to  take  the  risk  self  so  to  his  invisible  friend^  who 

he  would  transmit  the  paper  assent  thus  replied  to.  his  proposal  oi  vo- 

to  him,  to  a  printer  who  was  well  lunteering  an  spology :  '  Judg?^  for 

known  to  be  less  cautious  than  him-  yourself.    I  enter  seriously  into  the 

self.     '  The  enclosed/  says  he,  in  anxiety  of  your  situation;  at  the 

one  of  his  notes,  '  is  of  such  im-  same  time  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 

portance,  so  very  material,  that  it  think  that  you  will  not  be  called 

must  be  given  to  the  public  imme-  upon.    They  cannot  do  it  without 

diately.     I  will  not  advise,  though  I  subjecting  Hine*s  affair  to  an  io» 

think  you  perfectly  safe.     AIM  say  quiry,  which  would  be  worse  than 

is  that  I  rely  upon  your  care  to  have  death  to  the  minister.    As  it  is  they 

it  printed  cither  to-morrow  in  yonr  are  more  seriously  stabbed  with  this 

own  paper,  or  to-night  in  the  Pac*  *last  stroke  than  with  all  the  rest.  At 

quet.'    To  the  same  eltect  is  the  fol-  any  rate,  stand  firm :  (I  mean  with 

lowing  upon  another  occasion.     '  I  all  the  humble  appearances  of  con- 

bope  ypu  will  approve  of  announc-  trition ;)    if  you  trim,    or  fauker, 

ing  the  enclosed  Junius  to-morrow,  you  will  lose  friends,  without  gain- 

and  publishing  it  on  Monday.    If,  ing    others.    The  friendly   advice 

for  any  reasons  that  do  not  occur  to  thus  shrewdly  given   was  pnncti- 

me,  you  should  think  it  unadvisable  liously  followed  3  and  tbe  predtc- 

to  print  it  as  it  stands,  I  must  en-  tions  of  Junius  were  more  than  ac- 

treat  the  favour  of  you  to  trnnsmit  complished:    for  the  minister  not 

it  to  Bingley,  and  satisfy  him  that  only  did   not  dare   to  enforce  bit 

it  is  a  real  Junius,  worth  a  North  menaces,    but  at    tbe    same    time 

Briton  cxtraordinar)'.  It  will  be  im-  thought  it  expedient   to  drop  ab- 

possible  for  me  to  have  an  opportu-  ruptly    the    prosecution    of    Mr. 

D  ty  of  altering  any  part  of  it.'  Vaughan,  which  this  attack  upon 

**  Upon  the  printer's  being  me-  him  was  expressly  designed  to  figbt 

ii<iced  witli  a    prosecution  on  the  off,  and   to  drop  it  too,  after  the 

part  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  con-  rule   against   Vaughan    had   been 

sequence  of  the  publication  of  Ju-  made  absolute, 

nios's  letter  to  him  of  the  date  of  "  Upon  the  publication  of  Jn* 

December  12,  1769,  accusing  this  nius*s  letter  to  the  King,  Woodfali 
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ivas  not  quite  so  fortunate— but  his  tion  was  advanced  by  the  cour.sel 
invisible  friend  sliU- followed  him  for  the  crown^  for  a  rule  upon  the 
with  assistance :  he  offered  hini,  as  defendaut  to  ^hew  cause  why  ih# 
has  already  been  observed,  a  reim*  verdict  should  not  be  entered  up 
bursemeot  of  whatever  might  be  according  to  the  legal  import  of  the 
his  pecuniary  expenseii^  ai>d  aided  words.  On  both  sides  a  rule  to 
-him  m  a  still  higher  degree  with  shew  -cause  was  granted,  and  the 
the  soondest  prudential  and  legal  matter  being  argued  before  the 
•advice.  Upon  a  subsequent  •  occa-  court  of  King^s  Bendi^  Lord  Mans- 
sion  also,  he  makes  the  following  field,  whose  opinion  was  strongly  m 
observation.  *  As  ro  yourself,  I  real-  favour  of  the  verdict  being  entered 
ly  think  you  in  no  danger.  You  are  up,  was  supported  by  the  single 
not  the  object,  and  puni>hing  you  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Smith  alone 
would  be  no  gratiiication  to  the  — the  rest  of  the  judges  unanimous- 
king.' — But  upon  ihis  subject,  the  Jy  opposing  his  lordship's  const  rue- 
following  is  one  of  the  most  im-  lion.  The  result  was  the  grant  of 
portant  notes,  as,  although  he  ex-  a  new  tiial,  which^  however,  was 
pressly  denies  all  professional  know-  not  proceeded  ii),  for  want  of  proof 
ledge  of  the  Jaw,  it  sufficiently  of  the  publication  of  the  paper  in 
proves  that  be  was  better  acquainted'  -question. 

with  it  than  lOiany  who  are  actual  "  That  Junius  was  <]ui9k  and 
practitioners.  *  I  have  carefully  pe*  irritable  in  conceiving  disgust,  and 
rused  the  information  :  it  is  so  loose  vehement  and  ^ven  at  times  malig- 
and  ill-drawn,  that  i  am  peisuadrd  nant  in  his  enmities,  we  may  equal- 
Mr.  De  Grey  could  not  have  had  a  ly  ascertain  fr4>m  his  private  and 
hand  io  it.  Their  inserting  tl>e  bis  public  communications.  In  the 
-awhole,  proves  they  had  no  strong  violence  of  his  hatreds  almost  every 
passages  to  ^k  on.  1  still  think  it  one  whom  be  attacks  is  guilty  in 
will  not  be  tried.  If  it  should,  it  the  extreme ;  there  are  no  degrees 
will  not  be  possible  for  a  jury  to  of  comparison  either  in  their  cri- 
^nd  you  gttilty.*  roinality  or  his  own  detestation  :  the 

"  In  his  first  opinion  he  was  mis-  whole  is  .equally  superlative.    If  tl>e 

taken ;  in  his  second  he  was  correct.  Duke  of  Grafton  be  the  object  of 

The  cause  was  tried  at  Nisi  Prius —  his  addre«s,  '  every  villain  in  the 

but  no  one  has  yet  forgotten  that  kingdom,'  says  he,  '  is  your  friend 

the  verdict  returned  was  '  guilty  of  — the  very  sunshine  you  live  in  is  a 

printing  and. publishing  only;*  which  prelude    to   your    d(rstruction/     Xf 

jin  fact  implied  not  guilty  »(  all.  Lord    Man>»i}cVi    fdll    beneath   his 

"  It  is  to  this  cause,  as  has  been  lash,  '  i  do  not   scruple  to  affirm, 

already  glanced  at,  we  are  chiefly  with  the  most  solemn  appeal  to  God 

indebted   for  an  acknowledged  and  for  my  sincerity,  that  in  my  judg- 

tineqoivocal  right  in  ^he  jury  to  re-  ment   he  is    the   worst   and    most 

turn  a  general  ^verdict — that   is,  a  dangerous   man   in   the  kingdom.' 

verdict  that  shall  embrace  matter  of  An  opinion  corroborated  by  him  in 

law  as  well  as  matter  of  fact.   Upon  his   private  correspondence:  '  We 

the  ambiguity  of  the  verdict  how-  have  got  the  rascal  down,'  says  he, 

€ifer,  in  the  case  before  us,  a  mo-  '  let  us  strangle  him  if  it  be  possi- 

4ion  wa&  made  by  the  defendant's  ble.'     In  like    manner   addressing 

^counsel  in  arrest-  of  judgment  3  at  himself  to  Lord  Barrington.,  '  You 

'the  same  time  that  an  opposite  mo-  are  so  detested  and  despised  by  ail 

parties 
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piirties  (because  all  parties  know 
you>  that  £nglaad,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  have  but  one  wish  concern- 
ing you;*  while^'his  note  to  the 
printer  accompanying'  tfafis  address, 
doses  thus:  *  The  proceedings  of 
this  wretch  are  unaccountable.  There 
mudt  be  some  xnystery  in  it  which 
I  hope  will  soon  be  discovered  to  his 
oonfusion.  Next  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  I  verily  believe  the  blackest 
heart  in  the  kingdom  belongs  to 
Lord  Barringtou.*  Even  Scaevola, 
an  anonymous  writer,  whom  he 
knew  not,  is  *  a  blockhead'  and  '  a 
iooV  for  opposing  him  :  Swinney, 
tor  his  impeninc^nt  inquiry  of  Lord 
G.  Sackville,  '  a  wretched  and  a 
dangerous'  fool  ;*  and  Garrick,  on 
the  same  account,  '  a  rascal^  and  a 
vagabond.' 

'^  Vet  it  is  not  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  the  mor«  violent  of  his 
political  abhorrences;  and  which 
seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  almost 
exclusively  directed  against  the  three 
ministerial  characters  just  enume- 
rated in  conjunction  with  the  liarl 
of  Bute :  for  his  attacks  upon  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  Sir  William 
Blackstone,  are  bni  light  and  ca- 
sual when  compare<l  with  his  in- 
cessant and  unmi titrated  tirades  a^ 
gainst  these  nobk^iucn. 

**  Firmly  root^-d  in  the  brst  whig 
principles  of  the  day,  he  had  an  in- 
vincible hatred  of  Lord  Bute  ab  (he 
gfand  prop  and  foandation  stone  of 
toryism  in  its  worst  and  must  arbi- 
trary tendencies  ;  as  introduced  into 
Carlton-house  against  the  ronsent 
of  his  present  IVliijesty's  royal  grand- 
father, through  the  _ovcrwfenii»g 
favouritism  of  this  Princess  Downger 
i>f  Wales ;  as  having  obtained  an 
entire  ascendancy  over  this  princess, 
and  through  this  princes  ovrr  the 
King,  whose  non-'a^e  had  been  en- 
tirely intrusted  to  him,  and  throoyh 
^\it  King  Qver  the  cabinet  and  the 


parliament  itself.  The  introdocrios 
of  Lord  Bute  into  the  post  of  chief 
preceptor  to  bis  Majesty  was  in  '^•ur 
author*s  opinion  an  inexpiable^  f  ^^1. 
'  That,*  says  he,  '  was  the  salient 
point  from  which  nil  the  mtschTv-fs 
and  disgraces  of  the  present  reif  n 
took  life  and  motion.*  Vol.  II.  p.  t5. 
Thus  despising  the  tutor,  he  could 
have  no  great  reverence  for  the  pu- 
pil :  and  Ivence  the  per>anal  di.^like 
he  too  frequently  betrays,  and  occa- 
sionally in  language  altogether  in- 
temperate and  unjustifiable^  for  the 
Sovereign.  Hence,  too,  his  uncon- 
querable prejudice  against  Scotch- 
men of  every  rank. 

"  The  same  cause  excited  his  an- 
tipathy against  Lord  Mansfield,  even 
before  his  lordship's  arbitrary  line 
of  conduct  bad  proved  that  oar  au- 
thor's   suspicions  concerning    him 
were  well-founded.  Lord  Mansfield 
was  a  Scotchnian  :  but  this  was  not 
the  whole.    Under  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Stormont,  he  had  been  edu- 
cated with  the  highest  veneration 
for  the  whole  Stuart  family,  and  es- 
pecially for  the  pretender;  whose 
health,,  when  a  young  man,  had 
been  his  favourite  toast,  and  to  whom 
his  brother  was  private  and  confi- 
dential  secretary.    It  was  for  these 
'Sentiments,^ud  for  the  politics  which 
intruded  themselves  in  his  judicial 
proceedings,  where  the  crown  was 
concerned,  that  our  author  express- 
ed himself  in  such  bitter  terms  a- 
gnin^t  the  chief  justice.    '  Onr  lan- 
guage,* says  he,  in  liCtterxLi. Vol.1  L 
p.  160,  *  has  no  term  of  reproach, 
the  mind  has  no  idea  of  detestation, 
which  has  not  already  been  happily 
applied  to  you,  an^  exhausted. — 
Ample  justice  has  been  done,  by 
abler  pens  than  mine  to  the  separate 
merits  of  your  life  and  character. 
I  /?t  it  be  my  humble  office  to  collect 
the  scattered  sweets,  tih  their  united 
\irtue  tortures  the  sense.* 

«  His 
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**  His  detestation  of  the  duke  of 
Grafton  proceeded  from  his  grace's 
having  abandoned  his  patron  Lord 
Chatbao),  and  the  whig  principles 
into  which  he  had  been  initiated 
under  hina,  to  gratify  his  own  am- 
bition on  the  first  ofier  that  oc* 
ciirred  :  from  bis  having  afterwards 
united  sometimes  with  the  Bedford 
party,  sometimes  with  Lord  Bute, 
and  sometimes  wit  bother  connexions 
of  whatever  principles  or  professions, 
whenever  the  union  appeared  fa- 
Tourable  to  his  personal  views ;  and 
from  his  having  hereby  prevented 
that  general  coalition  of  the  different 
divisions  of  whig  statesmen,  which 
DQusC  in  all  probability  have  proved 
permanently  triumphant  over  the 
power  of  the  King  himself.  '  My 
abhorrence  of  the  duke«*  says  Junius, 
*  aHses  from  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  his  character,  and  from  a  thorough 
conviction  that  hi^b;)seness  has  been 
the  cause  of  greater  mischief  to  Eng- 
land than  even  the  unfortunate  am- 
bition of  Loi'd  Bute/ 

"  It  was  not  necessary  for  Lord 
Barrington  to  be  a  Scotchman  in 
order  to  excite  the  antipathy  of 
Junius.  He  might  justly  despise 
and  even  hate  him  (if  it  be  allowable 
to  indulge  a  private  hatred  against  a 
public  character  of  any  kind)  for  his 
political  versatilities  and  want  of 
all  principle;  for  atrocities  indeed, 
which  no  roan  can  yet  have  for- 
gotten, and  which  never  can  be 
buried  in  forgetful ness  but  with  the 
total  oblivion  of  his  name.  Barring- 
ton,  independently  of  these  general 
considerations,  however,  was  the 
man  who  moved  for  Wilkes s  ex- 
pulsion iix)m  parliament,  in  which 
he  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Higby. 

**  These  were  the  prime  objects 
of  our  atilhor*s  abhorrence;  and  in 
proportion  as  other  politicians  were 
connectied  with  them  by  principles 
or  want  of  principles,  qonfcderacy. 


nation,  or  even  family,  he  abhorred 
them  also/ 

"  Hb  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  constitution  allows  him  to  regard 
the  reigning  princo  as  occasionally 
culpable  in  his  own  person^  are 
given  at  large  in  his  preface.  To 
few  people  perhaps  in  ,  the  present 
day  will  they  carry  conviction.  But, 
bating  this  single  opinion,  his  view 
of  the  principles  and  powers  of  the 
constitution,  appears  to  be  equally 
correct  and  perspicuous.  Upon  the 
question  of  general  warrants  5  of  the 
right  of  juries  to  return  general 
verdicts,  or  in  other  words,  to  de- 
termine upon  the  law  as  well  as 
upon  the  fact;  of  the  unlimited 
power  of  lords  chief  justice  to  ad- 
mit to  bail ;  of  the  illegality  of  sus* 
pending  acts  of  parliament  by  pro- 
clamation, we  owe  him  much  j  he 
was  a  warm  and  rigid  supporter  of 
the  co-extent,  as  well  as  co-existence 
of  the  three  estates  of  the  govern- 
n^ent,  and  it  was  from  this  principle 
alone  that  he  argued  against  the 
system  of  indefinite  privilege  as  ap- 
pertaining to  either  house  indivi* 
dually  'y  and  as  allowing  it  a  power 
of  aibitrafy  punishment,  for  what 
may  occasionally  be  regarded  as  a 
contempt  of  such  house,  or  a  breach 
of  such  privilege. 

**  Personally  and  outrageously 
inimical,  however,  as  he  was,  to  the 
reigning  prince,  and  earnestly  de- 
voted ?is  he  seems  to  have  been  to 
the  cause  of  the  people,  neither  his 
enmity  nor  his  patriotism  hurried 
him  into  any  of  those  political  ex- 
travagancies which  have  peculiarly 
marked  the  character  of  the  present 
age :  a  limited  monarchy,  like  our 
own,  be  openly  preferred  to  a  re- 
public J  be  contended  for  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  impressing,  in 
case  of  emergency,  sea-faring  men 
for  the  common  service  of  the  coun- 
try} strenuously  opposed  the  sup- 
porters 
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porten  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  their 
endeavours  to  restore  annual  parlia* 
meets,  and  their  fancifaU  bat  as  it 
appeared  to  bini,  unconstitutioDal 
plan  of  piirifyiRg  the  legislature  bjr 
disfranchising  a  number  of  boroughs 
which  they  had  chosen  to  regard  as 
totally  corrupt  and  rotten :  and  an- 
terior to  the  American  contest  was 
as  thoroughly  convinced  as  Mr. 
George  Grcuville  himself  of  the  su* 
premacy  of  the  legi^^lature  oi  this 
country  over  the  American  colonies. 
'*  Upon  the  first  point  he  ob« 
serves :  *  i  can  more  readiiy  admire 
the  liberal  spirit  and  integdty,  than 
the  sound  judgment  of  any  man, 
who  prefers  a  republican  form  of 
government,  in  this  or  any  other 
empire  of  equal  extent,  to  a  monarchy 
so  qualified  and  linnted  as  ours.  I 
am  convinced,  that  neither  is  it  in 
theory  the  wisest  system  of  goverti* 
nientj  nor  practicable  in  this  coun- 
try.' Upon  the  second  point  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  chiefly  influenced 
by  judge  Foster's  argument  on  the 
legality  of  pressing  seamen,  and  hia 
comment  on  that  argument  may  be 
seen  in  his  observiitions.  Vol.  11, 
p.  38J  and  p.  393.  Upon  the  third 
and  fourth  points  be  thus  tngen- 
tiously  exprttsses  himself:  '  When- 
ever the  question  shall  be  serioudy 
agitated,  I  will  endeavour  (Kkd.  if  I 
live,  will  assuredly  attempt  it,)  to 
convince  the  English  nation  by  ar- 
gumentSy  to  my  understanding  un- 
answerable, that  they  ought  to  in- 
sist u]>on  a  triennial,  and  banish  the 
idea  of  an  annual  pavHaoient.— As 
<o  cutting  away  the  rotiem  boroughs, 
I  am  as  much  offended  as  aiiy  man 
3t  seeing  so  many  of  them  under  the 
<iirect  influence  of  the  crown,  or  at 
the  disposal  of  private, persons  $  yet 
I  own  I  have  both  doubts  and  ap- 
prehensions, in  regard  to  the  remedy 
you  propose.  1  shall  be  charged, 
»crhap9»  with  an  unusual  want  of 


political  intrepidity,  when  I  honestly 
confess  to  you,  thati  am  startled  at 
the  idea  of  so  extensive  an  amputa- 
tion. In  the  first  place^  I  question 
the  power  dc  jure  of  the  legislaiure 
to  disfranchise  a  number  of  boroughs 
upon  the  genecal  groood  of  im- 
proving the-  constitution.— When 
yoQ  propose  to  cut  away  the  ivttea 
parts,  can  you  tell  us  what  parts  are 
perfectly  sound  ?  Are  there  any  cer- 
tain limitSj  in  fact  or  theory,  to  in* 
form  you  at  what  point  you  mutt 
atop,<— at  what  point,  the  mortifica- 
tion ends  V 

"  Junius  has  been  repeatedly  ac- 
cused of  having  been  a  party-man, 
but  perhaps  no  political  satirist  was 
ever  less  so.  To  Mr.  Wilkes  and 
Mr.  Home  he  was  equally  indif- 
ferent, except  in  regard  to  their 
public  principles  and  public  chah 
meters.  In  his  estimation  the  came 
alone  was  eswy  thing,  and  they 
were  only  of  value  as  the  temporary 
and  accidental  supporters  of  it.  'Lei 
ns  employ  these  mefi/  says  he,  '  in 
whatever  ^eparanents  their  various 
abilities  are  best  suited  to,  and  as 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
mon cause,  as  their  dtiierent  inclim- 
tions  will  permit. — If  individuals 
have  no  virtues  their,  vices  may  be 
of  use  to  us.  I  care  not  with  what 
principle  the  new-born  patriot  is 
animated,  if  the  measores  be  sup- 
portsare  beneficial  to  t  he  community. 
The  nation  is  interested  in  his  con- 
duct. His  motives  are  his  own. 
The  properties  of  a  patriot  ase 
perishable  in  iht  individual,  but 
there  is  a  quick  succession  of  sub- 
jects, and  the  breed  is  worth  pre- 
serving.* It  was  in  this  view  of  the 
politics  of  the  day,  that  he  privately 
cautioned  his  iriend  Woodfall,  as 
has  been  already  noticed,  '  to  be  00 
bis  guard  against  patriots  ;*  and  in 
the  consciousness  of  possessing  a 
truly  indq)eod6nt  spirit,    that   be 

boasted 
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boasted  of  being  '  disowtied,  as  a 
dangerous  auxiliary ^  by  every  party 
in  the  king ilom/  bis  creed  not  ex* 
pressly  comporting  with  any  single 
party  creed  whatever. 

"  Yet  there  w<'re  statesmeh  whom 
he  believed  to  be  truly  honest  and 
upright,  and  for  whom  he  felt  a  per- 
sonal 2S  well  as  a  political  reverence: 
and  it  is  no  small  proof. of  the 
keenness  of  his  peBetration  that  the 
characters,  whom  he  thus  singled 
out  from  the  common  mass  of  pre- 
tenders to  genuine  patriotism,  have 
been  ever  since  growing  in  the  pub- 
lic estimation,  and  are  now  justly 
looked  back  to  as  the  pillars  and 
bulwarks  of  the  English  constito- 
lioB.  His  high  opinion  of  the  gene- 
ral purity  and  virtue  of  Lord  Camden 
we  have  already  noticed.  '  Lord 
Bute,*  says  he,  in  ilescribing  several 
others  of  whom  ht  equally  approved, 
*  found  no  resource  of  depend ance 
or  security  in  the  proud,  imposing 
Buperiority  of  Lord  Chatham's  abili- 
ties, the  shrewd,  inflexible  judgment 
of  Mr.'Grenville,  nor  in  the  mild, 
but  determined  integrity  of  Lord 
ilockingham/  He  -also  seems  dis- 
posed to  have  entertained  a  good 
opinion  of  Lord  Holland ;  and  this 
is  the  rather  entitled  to  attention,  as 
the  opinion  was  communicated  con- 
^dentially.  *  I  wish/  says  he,  *  Lord 
Holland  lo^y  acquit  himself  with 
honour :  if  his  cause  be  good, '  he 
should  at  once  have  published  that 
account  to  which  he  refers  tn  his 
letter  to  the  mayor.*  With  respect 
to  Mr.  Sawbridge,  and  his  worthy 
colleague,  he  ol>servcs,  '  My  me- 
cnor)'  fails  me  if  I  have  mentioned 
their  names  with  disrespect  -, — un- 
less it  be  reproachful  to  acknowledge 
a  sincere  respect  for  the  character  ot 
Mr.  Sawbridge,  and  not  to  have 
iquestioned  the  innocence  of  Mr. 
OKver*s  intentions.'  And'again^  ad- 
verting to  the  former,  *  It  were 


much  to  be  desired,  that  we  had 
many  such  men  as  Mr.  Sawbridge 
to  represent  us  in  parliament.— I 
speak  from  common  report  and  opi- 
nion only,  when  I  impute  to  htm  a 
speculative  predilection  in  favour  of 
a  republic— >In  the  personal  con- 
duct and  manners  of  the  man,  I 
cannot  be  mistaken.  He  has  shewn 
himself  possessed  of  that  republican 
tirmness,  whioh  the  times  require, 
and  by  which  an  English  gentleman 
may  be  as  usf^fullyand  as  honourably 
distinguished,  as  any  citizen  of  an- 
cient Home,  of  Athens,  or  Lace- 
daemon." 

'*  Yet  the  times  were  too  corrupt^ 
and  the  instances  of  ddcction  too 
numerous,  to  allow  so  wary  a  states- 
man as  Junius  to  regard  even  these 
exalted  characters  without  occa- 
sional suspicion  and  jealousy.  Much 
as  he  approved  of  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham  personally,  he  regarded 
him  publicly  as  forming  a  feeble 
administration  that  dissolved  in  its 
own  weakness.  He  had  more  than 
once  some  doubts  of  the  motives 
both  of  Lord  Camden  and  Lord 
Chatham :  their  opposition  at  the 
comraencemeni  ot  the  American 
contt^st  he  was  jealous  of ;  and  as- 
cribed it  rather  to  political  pique 
than  to  liberal  patriotii>m.  To  his 
friend  he  writes  thus  coufidentiilly, 
•  The  duke  of  Grafton  has  been 
Jong  labouring  to  detach  Camden  ;' 
and  in  unison  v.'ith  this  idea  he  tclli; 
his  lordship  h'imself  publicly,  '  It 
you  decline  this  honourable  othce.  I 
fear  it  will  be  said  that,  for  some 
months- past,  you  have  kept  too 
much  company  wiih  the  duke  of 
Grafion.'  And  even  as  late  as  Au- 
gust, 1771,  when  Lord  Chatham 
had  been  progressively  growing  on 
his  good  opinion,  he  thu**  cautiously 
praises  him.  *  U  hii  ambition  lie 
upon  a  level  with  his  understand- 
ing;—if  he  judges  of  what  is  truly 

honourable 
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honoonble  for  himself,  with  the 
same  superior  genius,  which  aoi* 
mates  and  directs  him  to  eloquence 
in  debate,  to  wisdom  in  decision, 
even  the  pen  of  Junius  shall  contri- 
bute to  reward  him.  Recorded 
honoiirs  shall  gather  round  his  mo- 
nument, and  thicken  ever  him.  It 
is  a  solid  fabric,  and  will  sof^rt 
the  laurels  that  adorn  it.— I  am  not 
conversant  in  the  language  oC  pane- 
gyric.— These  praises  ar<f  extorted 
from  me ;  but  they  will  wear  well, 
for  they  have  been  dearly  earned.* 

'•'  In  his  religious  opinions  Junius 
has  been  accused  of  deism  and 
atheism  j  but  on  what  account  it 
seems  impossible  to  ascertain :  he 
has  by  others  been  conceived  to 
have  been  a  dissenter ;  yet  with  as 
little  reason.  To  judge  from' the 
few  passages  in  his  own  writings 
that  have  any  bearing  upon  the 
question,  and  which  occur  chieily  in 
his  letter,  under  the  signature  of 
Fhilo- Junius,  of  August  26,  1/71, 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  Christian 
upon  the  most  sincere  conviction ; 
one  of  whose  chief  objects  was  to 
defend  the  religion  established  by 
law,  and  who  was  resolved  to  re- 
nounce and  give  up  to  public  con- 
tempt and  indignation  every  man 
who  should  be  capable  of  uttering  a 
disrespectful  word  against  it.  To 
the  religion  of  the  court,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  was  no  friend; 
and  to  speak  .the  truth  it  oonstituted, 
at  the  period  in  question,  an  anomaly 
not  a  little  difEcnh  of  solutioO.  To 
behold  a  sanctuary  self-surrounded 
by  a  moat  of  pollution ;  a  prince 
strictly  and  exemplarily  pious,  select- 
ing for  his  confidential  advisers  men 
of  the  roost  abandoned  debauchery 
and  profligacy  of  life,  demanded,  in 
order  to  penetrate  the  mystery,  a 
knowledge  never  completely  ac- 
quired till  the  present  day,  which 
hcis  sufficiently  demonstrated  how 


impossible  it  is  for  a  king  of  £ag* 
land  to  exercise  at  all  times  a  real 
option  in  the  appointment  of  his 
ministers.  The  severity  with  which 
our  author  uniformly  satirized  every 
violation  of  public  decorum,  at  least 
entiiles  him  to  public  gratitude,  and 
does  credit  to  the  purity  of  his  heart : 
and  if  his  morality  may  be  judged 
of  by  various  occasional  observations 
and  advices  scattered  throughout  his 
private  intercourse  with  Mr,  Wyxn!- 
fall,  some  instances  of  which  ha\'e 
already  been  selected,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  do  otherwise  than  approve 
both  his  principles  and  his  ooniduct. 
"  Whether  the  writer  of  these 
letters  bad  any  other  and  less  worthy 
object  in  view  than  that  he  uni- 
formly avowed,  namely,  a  desire  to 
subserve  the  best  political  interests 
of  his  country,  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  with  precision.  It  is  un« 
questionably  no  common  occurrence 
in  history,  to  behold  a  man  thus 
steadily,  and  almost  incessantly,  for 
6ve  years,  volunteering  his  services 
in  the  cause  of  the  pec^le,  amidst 
abuse  and  slander  firom  every  party, 
exposed  to  universal  resentment,  un- 
known, and  not  daring  to  be  knownj 
without  having  any  personal  object 
to  acquire,  any  sinister  motive  oi 
individual  aggrandisement  or  re- 
ward. Yet  nothing  either  in  his 
public  or  private  letters  affords  vis 
the  remotest  hint  that  he  was  thus 
actuated.  Throughout  the  whole, 
from  first  to  last,  in  the  midst  of  all 
his  warmth,  and  rancour,  his  argu- 
ment and  declamation,  his  appeal  to 
the  public,  and  his  notes  to  his  con- 
fidential friend,  he  seems^  to  have 
been  influenced  by  the  stimulus  of 
sound  and  genuine  patriotism  alone. 
With  this  he  commenced  his  career, 
and  with  this  he  retired  from  the 
field  of  action,  retaining,  at  least  a 
twelvemonth  afterwards,  the  iMest 
period  in  which  we  arc  able  to  catch 
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a  glimpse  of  bino,  the  same. political 
sentiments  he  had  professed  on  his 
lirst  appearance  before  the  world, 
and  still  ready  to  renew  his  efforts 
the  very  moment  he  could  perceive 
they  had  a  chance  of  being  attended 
with  benelit.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, therefore,  however  difficult 
it  may  be  to  acquit  him  altogether 
of  personal  considerations,  it  is  still 
more  difficult,  and  must  be  alto- 
gether unjust,  ungenerous^  and  il- 
logical to  suspect  bis  integrity. 

'*  It  has  often  been  said,  from  the 
general  knowledge  he  has  evinced 
of  English  jurisprudence,  that  he 
must  have  studied  the  law  profes- 
sionall}' :  and  in  one  of  his  private 
letters  already  quoted,  he  gives  his 
personal  opinion  upon  the  mode  in 
which  the  infc^mation  of  the  King 
against  Woodfall  was  drawn  up,  in  a 
manner  that  may  serve  to  coun- 
tenance such  an  opinion.  Yet  on 
other  occasions  he  speaks  obviously 
not  from  his  own  knowledge,  but 
from  a  consultation  with  legal 
practitioners  :  '  The  information,' 
says  he,  'will  only  be  for  a  misde- 
meanour, and  I  am  advised  that  no 
jury,  and  especially  in  these  times, 
will  find  it.*  In  like  manner,  al* 
thongh  he  affirms  in  his  elaborate 
letter  to  Lord  Mansfield,  '  I  well 
Icnovxr  the  pract:ce  of  the  court,  and 
by  what  legal  rules  it  ought  to  be 
directed)*  yet  he  is  for  ever  con\ 
temning  the  intricacies  and  little- 
nesses of  special  pleading,  and  in 
his  preface  declares  unequivocally, 
'  I  am  no  lawyer  by  profession,  nor 
do  I  pretend  to  be  more  deeply  rrad 
than  every  English  gentleman  should 
be  in  the  laws  of  bis  country.  If 
therefore  the  principles  I  maintain 
are  truly  constitutional,  I  shall  not 
think  myself  answered,  though  I 
should  be  convicted  of  a  mistake  in 
ternas,  or  of  misapplying  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law/ 


''  That  he  was  of  some  rank  and 
consequence  seems  generally  to  have 
been  admitted  by  his  opponents, 
and  must  indeed  necessarily  follow, 
as  has  been  already  casually  hinted 
at,  from  the  fiicility  with  which  he 
acquired  political  information,  and 
a  knowledge  of  ministerial  intrigues. 
In  one  place  he  expressly  affirms 
that  his  '  rank  and  fortune  -  place 
him  above  a  common  bribe;'  in 
ajiother  '  I  should  have  hoped  that 
even  my  name  might  carry  some 
authority  with  it,  if  I  bad  not  seeii 
how  vtty  little  weight  or  considera- 
tion a  printed  paper  receives  even 
from  ihe  respectable  signature  of  Sir 
W.  Draper.'  On  two  occasions  he 
intimates  an  intention  of  composing 
a  regular  history  of  the  duke  of 
Grafton's  administration.  '  These 
observations/  sa)s  he^  '  general  as 
they  are,  might  easily  be  extended 
into  a  faithful  history  of  your  grace's 
administration,  and  may  perhaps  be 
the  employment  of  a  futuA  hour;* 
and  in  a  note  subjoined  to  a  subse- 
quent letter,  '  the  history  of  this 
ridiculous  administration  shall  not 
be  lost  to  the  public'  And  on  one 
occasion,  and  on  one  occasion  only, 
he  appears  to  hint  at  some  prospect, 
though  a*  slender  one,  of  taking  a 
part  in  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try. It  occurs  in  a  private  letter  to 
Woodfall :  *  I  doubt  much  whether 
I  shall  ever  have  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  you ;  but,  if  things  take 
the  turn  I  expect,  you  shall  know 
me  by  my  works.' 

"  Of  those  who  have  critically 
analyzed  the  style  of  his  composi- 
tions, some  hav6  pretended  to  proi'e 
that  he  must  necessnriiy.have  been 
of  Irish  descent  or  Irish  education, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  his  idioms  ; 
while,  to  khew  how  little  dependance 
is  to  be  placed  upon  any  such  ob- 
servations, others  have  equally  pre- 
tended to  prove,  from  a  similar  in- 

vestigation> 
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vestigation,  that  he  coald  not  have 
been  a  native  either  of  Scotland  or 
Ireland,  nor  have  studied  in  any 
untveraity  of  either  of  those  coun* 
tries.  The. fact  is,  that  there  are  a 
lew  phraseologies  in  bis  letters  pe« 
culiar  to  himself;  such  at  occur  in 
the  conapositions  of  all  original 
writers  of  great  force  and  genius, 
but  which  are  neither  indicative  of 
any  particular  race,  nor  referable  to 
any  provincial  dialect. 

**  The  distinguishing  features  of 
his  style  are  ardour,,'  spirit,  perspi- 
cuity, classical  correctness,  senten- 
tious, epigrammatic  compression  : 
his  characteristic  ornaments  keen, 
indignant  invective,  audacious  in- 
terrogation, shrewd,  severe,  anti- 
thetic retort,  proud,  presumptuous 
disdain  of  the  powers  of  his  adver- 
sary, pointed  and  appropriate  allu- 
sions that  can  never  be  mistaken, 
but  are'  often  overcharged,  and  at 
times  perhaps  totally  unfounded, 
similes  introduced,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  decoration,  but  of  illustra- 
tion and  energy,  brilliant,  burning, 
admirably  selected,  and  irresistible 
in  their  application.  In  his  similes, 
however,  he  is  once  or  twice  too 
recondite,  and  in  his  grammatical 
construction  still  more  frequently 
incorrect.  Yet  the  latter  should  in 
most  instances  perhaps,  if  not  the 
whole,  be' rather  attributed  to  the 
difficulty  of  revising  the  press,  and 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  his  work  was  printed  and 
published,  than  to  any  inaccuracy 
or  classical  misconception  of  his 
own.  As  to  the  surreptitious  co- 
pics  of  his  letters,  he  frequently 
complains  of  their  numerous  errors. 
•  Indeed,'  says  he,  '  they  are  in- 
numerable ;*  and  though  the  genu- 
ine edition  labours  under  very  con- 
siderably feWer,  and  on  several  oc- 
casions received  his  approbation  on 
the  score  of  accuracy,  yet  it  wouM 


be  too  mnch  to  assert  that  it  is  al- 
tc^ther  free  from  errors.  In  troth 
this  was  not  to'  be  expected,  for  it 
is  not  known  that  a  single  proof 
sheet  {excepting  thoae  containing  ~ 
the  first  two  letters)  was  ever  sent 
to  him.  *  You  mast  correct  the 
press  yourself,'  saya  be  in  one  of  bis 
letters  to  Woodfall  i  ^  but  I  shoold 
be  glad  to  see  corrected  proofs  of 
the  two  first  sheets.'  The  Dedica- 
tion  and'  Pre^ce  he  certainly  did 
not  revise. 

**  Yet  if  the  grammatical  con* 
struction  be  occasionally  imperfect, 
(sometimes  harried  over  by  the  aa» 
thor,  and  sometimes  mistaken  by 
the  printer)  the  general  plan  and 
outline,  the  train  of  argument,  the 
bold  and  fiery  images,  the  spirited- 
invective  that  pervade  the  whole, 
appear  to  have  been  always  selected 
with  the  utmost  care  and  attention. 
Such  finished  forms  of  compositioo 
bear  in  themselves  the  most  evident 
markflf  qf  elaborate  forecast  and  re- 
visal,  and  the  author  rather  boasted 
of  the  pains  he  had  bestowed  upon 
them  than  attempted  to  conceal  hia 
labour.  In  recommending  to  Wood- 
fall  to  introduce  into  his  purposed 
edition  varions  letters  of  his  own 
writing  under  other  signatures,  he 
adds,  "  If  yon  adopt  this  plan  I 
shall  point  out  tbote  which  I  wonld 
recommend ;  ^^r  yon  know,  I  do 
not,  nor  have  I  time  to  give  equal 
care  to  them  all.— As  to  Junius  I 
must  wait  for  fresh  matter,  as  this 
is  a  character  which  must  be  k^ 
up  with  credit.'  The  private  note 
accompanying  his  first  letter  to  Lord 
Mansfield  commences  thos,  '  Tlie 
enclosed,  though  began  within  these 
few  days,  has  Iwen  greatly  laboured; 
it  is  very .  correctly  copied  $  and! 
beg  that  you  will  take  care  that  it 
he  literally  printed  as  it  stands.* 
The  note  accompanying  his  last 
and  most  celebrated  letter  observes 
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at  follows ;  '  At  last  I  have  con-  of  the  best  and  most  traly  valuable^ 

daded  my  great  work^  and  assure  that  to  tbe  printer  of  the  Public 

yoa  with   no    small  labour.*     On  Advertiser,  dated  October  5^   ^77 ^» 

feodiDg  the  additional  papers    for  upon  the  best  means  of  uniting  the 

the  gemune  edition  he  asserts,  *  I  jarring  sectaries  of  tbe  popular  party 

hv9c  DO  view  but  to  serve  you,  and  into  one  common  cause, 

consequently  have  only  to   desire  **  His  metaphors  are  peculiarly 

that  the  Dedication  and  Preface  may  brilliant,  and  so  nnn>erous,  though 

be  correct.  Look  to  it; — if  you  take  seldom  unnecessarily  introduced,  as 

it  upon  yourself,  I  will  not  forgiVa '  to  render  it  difficult  to  know  where 

your  suffsring  it  to  be  spoiled.    I  to  fix  in  selecting  a  few  examples, 

weigh  every  word  5  and  every  al-  The  following  are  ably  managed, 

teration,  in  my  eyes  at  least,  is  a  and  require  no  explanation.    *  The 

blemish.'  In  like  manner  in  his  let-  ministry,  it  seems,  are  labouring  X9 

ter  to  Mr.  Home,  be  interrogates  draw  a  line  of  distinction  betwern 

him,  *  What  public  question  have  I  the  honour  of  the  crown  »id  tha 

declined,  what  villain  have  I  sp««d<^  rights  of  the  people.  This  new  idea 

Is  there  no  labour  in  tbe  composi-  has  yet  been    only  started  jn  dis« 

tion  of  these  letters  ?'    In  effect  no  course,  for,^  in  effect,  both  objects 

excellence  of  any  kind  is  to  be  at-  have  been  equally  sacrificed.  I  nei- 

tained  without  labour :  and  the  de-  ther  understand  the  distinction,  nor 

gree  of  excellence  that  characterises  what  use  the  ministry  propose  to 

the  style  of  these  addresses,  intrin-  make  of  it.    The  king*s  honour  is 

»cally  demonstrates  the  exercise  of  that  of  his  people.    Their  real  ho- 

a  labour  unsparing  and  unremitted,  nour  and  real  interest  are  the  same. 

Mr.  Horne,  in  his  reply,  attempts  — i  am  not  contending  for  a  vain 

to  ridicule  this   acknowledgment :  punctilio. — Private  credit  is  wealth  ; 

•  I  compassionate,'  says  he,  *  your  public    honour    is    security. — The 

laboor  in  the  composition  of  your  feather  that  adorns  the  royal  bird, 

letters,   and  will  communicate   to  supports  its  flight.    Strip  him  of  his 

you  the  secret  of  my  fiuency..—  ,  plumage  and  you  fix  him  to  the 

Truth  needs  no  ornament;  and,  in  earth.'    Again:  'Above  all  things 

my  opinion,  what  she  borrows  ef  let  me  guard  my  countrymen  against 

the  pencil  is  deformity.'    Yet  no  the  meanness  and  folly  of  accept- 

man  ever  bestowed  more  pains  upon  ing  of  a  trifling  or  moderate  com* 

his   compositions  than  Mr.  Home  peosation  for  extraordinary  add  es- 

lias  done :  nor  needed  he  to  have  sential  injuries.     Concessions,  such 

been  more  ashamed  of  tfae^  conies-  as  these,  are  of  little  moment  to 

aion  than  his  adversary.    To  have  the  sum  of  things  ;  unless  it  be  to 

made  it  openly  would  have  been  prove,  that  the  worst  of  men  are 

bonest  to   himself,   useful    to  the  sensible  of  the  injuries  they   have 

young,   and   salutary  to  the  cson-  done  us,   and  perhaps  to   demon- 

teited.  strate  to  ns  the  imminent  danger 

"  His  most  elaborate  letters  are  of  our  situation.     In  tbe  shipwreck 

that  to  the  King,  and  that  to  Lord  of  the  state,  trifles  float  and  are  pre- 

Mansfield  upon    the  law  of  bail-  served  ;  while  every  thing  solid  and 
ments  :  one  of  his  most  sarcastic  is    valuable  S!nks  to  the  bottom,  and 

that  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  of  the  is  lost  for  ever/  Once  more  :  '  The 

date  of  May  30j  1769;   and  one  very  sun^sbine  you  live  in^  is  a  pre- 
lude 
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lade  to  yoQr  dissolution.  When  you  indeed,  are  a  tyrant  of  another  sort* 

are  ripe,  you  shall  be  plucked.*  The  and  upon  your  political  bed  of  tor* 

commenfement  of  bis  letter  to  Lord  ture  can    excruciate    aiiy    subject^ 

Canaden  shall  furnbh  another  in-  from  a  first  minister  down  to  such 

stance ;  '  I  turn  with  pleasure^  from  a  grub  or  butterfly  as  myself.'    To 

that  barren  waste,  in  which  no  sa*  this  remark  his  reply  was  as  follows : 

lutary  plant  takes  root,  no  verdure  '  If  Sir  W.  Draper's  bed  be  a  bed 

quickens,  to  a  character  fertile,  as  of  torture,  he  has  made  it  for  bim- 

1  willingly  believe,  in  every  great  sf*lf.    I  shall   never    interrupt  his 

and  good  qualification.'  repose.'    We  need  not   i amble  so 

'*  In  a  few  instances  his  meta-  far  as  to  vindicate  the  present  use 

phors  ace  rather  too  far-fetched  or  of  this  Isst  word  by  refernng  to  its 
recondite  :  '  Yet  for  the  benefit  of    Latin  origin  :  he  himself  has  justly 

the  succeeding  age,   I  could  wish  noticed  under  the  signature  of  Phi- 

that  your  retreat  might  be  deferred,  lo^Juoius,  that  those  who  pretend 

until  your  morals  shall  be  happily  to  espy  any  absurdity  either  in  the 

ripened  to  that  maturit/  of  corrup-  idea  or  expression,  *  cannot  di$tin« 

tion,  at  which  the  worst  examples  guish  between  a  sarcasm  and  a  con* 

cease  to  be  contagious.'  The  change  tradiction.' 

which  is  perpetually  taking  place  io  "  To  pursue  this  critique  further 

the  noatter  of  infection  gives  it  pro-  would  be  to  disparage  the  judgment 

gressively  a  point  of  utmost  activi-  of  the    reader.     Upon    the   whole 

ty:-^after   which    period,   by  the  these  letters,  whether  considered  as 

operation  of  the    same  continued  classical  and  correet  compositions, 

change,  it  becomes  progressively  less  or  as  addresses  of  popular  and  im- 

active,  till  at  length  it  ceases  to  pos-  pressive  eloquence,  are  well  entitled 

sess  any  effect  whatever.    The  pa*  to  the  distinction    they    have  ac^ 

rallel  is  correctly  drawn,  but  it  can-  quired  ;    and  quoted  as  they  have 

not  be  followed  by  every  one.     In  been,  with  admiration,  in  the  se* 

the  same   letter  we  have  another  nate  by  such  nice  judges  and  ac« 

example:'  His  views  and  situation  complished  scholars  b%  Mr.  Boi'ke 

required  u  creature  void  of  all  these  and  Lord  Eh^on,  eulogized  by  Dr, 

properties ;  and  he  was  forced  to  Johnson,  and  admitted  by  the  au- 

go  through  every  division,  resolu-  thor  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature^ 
tion,  composition,   and  refinement  ^  to  the  same  rank  among  English 

of  political    chemistry,    before   he  <:lassics  as  Livy  or  Tacitus  among 

happily  arrived  at  the    co^ut  nrnr^  Roman,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 

tzmm  of  vitriol  in  your  grace.    Flat  they  will  liv^  commensurately  with 

and  inf.ipid  in  yonc  retired  state,  but  the  langu?ige*  in   which  they   are 

brought  into  action,  you  become  composed. 

vitriol  again.'    This  ficrure   is  too  "  These  itvr  desultory  and  im^ 

scientific,   and  not  quite  correct :  perf^pct  hints  are  the  whole  that  the 

vitriol  cannot,   properly    speaking,  writer  of  this  essay  has  been  able  t«i 

be  said  to  be,  in  any  instance,  a  collect  concerning  the  author  of  the 

caput  moriuxan.  He  seems,  however,  Lettess  of  Junius.     Yet  desttltoryi 

to  have  been  unjustly  charged  with  and  imperfict  as  they  are,  be  sttll 

an  incongruity  of  metagbor  in  his  hopes  that  they  may  not  be  utterly 

repartee  upon  the  following  obscr-  destitute  hoth  of  interest  and  utility^ 

vation  of  Sir  W.  Draper,  ^  You,  Although  they    do  not  undertake 

positively 
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posidvel'y  to  ascertain  who  the  au-  of  an  ample  knowledge  and  expe- 
thor  was;  they  offer  a  fair  test  to  rience  of  the  world:  that  during 
point  out  negatively  who  he  was  the  years  17^7,  1/08,  1769,  1770, 
not;  and  to  enable  us  to  reject  the  1771»  an<l  part  of  1772,  he  resided 
pretensions  of  a  host  of  persons,  almost  constantly  in  London  or  its' 
-whose  friends  have  claimed  for  vicinity,  devoting  a  very  largr  por-" 
them  80  distinguished  an  honour.  lion  of  his  time  to  political  con-" 
"  From  the  observations  con-  ccrns,  and  publishing  his  political 
tained  In  this  essay  it  should  jeem  lucubrations,'  ^nder  different  signa- 
to  follow  «nqtiestiohably  that  th«  tures,  in  the  Public'  Advertiser  j 
author  of  the  letters  of  Junius  was  that  in  his  natural  temper,  he  was' 
an  Englishman  of  highly  cultivated  quick,  irritable  and  impcinous ;  sub- 
education,  deeply  versed  in  the  ject  to  poHtical  prejudices  and  strong 
langaage,  the  laws,  the  constitution  personal  animosities;  but  poss<-sscd 
and  history  of  his  native  country :  of  a  high  independent  spirit ;  ho- 
tbat  he  was  a  man  of  easy  if  not  of  nestly  attached  to  the  principles  of 
affluent  circumstances,  of  unsullied  the  constitution,  and  fearles^t  and 
honour  and  generosity,  who  had  it  indefatigable  in  maintaining  them  ; 
equally  in  his  heart  and  in  his  power  that  he  was  strict  in  his  moral  con- 
to  contribute  to  the  necessities  of  duct,  and  in  his  attention  to  public 
other  persons,  and  especially  of  decorum  ;  an  avowed  member  of 
those  who  were  exposed  to  troubles  the  established  church,  and,  though 
of  any  kind  on  his  own  account :  acquainted  with  English  judicatufe, 
that  he  was  in  habits  of  confiden-  not  a  lawyer  by  profession. 
tial  intercourse,  if  notwithcjifferent  '*  What  other  characteristics  he 
members  of  the  cabinet,  with  poli-  may  have  possessed  we  know  not  j 
ticians  who  were  most  intimately  but  these  are  sufficient;  and  the 
familiar  with  the  court,  and  in-  claimant  who  cannot  produce  them 
trusted  with  all  its  secrets :  that  he  conjointly  is  in  vain  brought  for- 
bad attained  an  age  which  would  wards  as  the  author  of  the  Letters 
allow  him,  without  vanity,  to  bo^st  of  Junius." 


IMlMOlUS    OF   THE   EABLY   Lll^   OF  THE   RlORT  HoM.   W.   WlNDUAM. 

[From  Ma.  Amyot's  Edition  op  his  Speeches.] 


'^TTriLLIAM  Windham,  the  la- 
YV  mcnted  subject  of  this  nar- 
rative, was  the  descendant  of  a  line 
of  ancestors  which  is  fraced  to  a 
very  remote  period.  The  name  is 
derived  from  a  town  in  Norfolk, 
generally  written  Wymondham,  but 
pronounced  Windham,  at  which 
place  the  family  appears  to  have 
been  settled  as  early  as  the  ele- 
venth, or  the  beginning  of  the 
ldl2. 


twelfth  centurv.  Ail  ward  dc  Wy- 
mondham having  ;been  a  person  of 
some  consideration  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  First.  His  posterity  re- 
mained there  till  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  one  of 
them,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  purchased  considerable  es- 
tates on  the  nc  rth-eastcoist  of  Nor- 
folk, in  Felbrigg  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, wbicb,  from  that  time, 
C  became 


1>ecamG  their  prindptl   residence,  beeo  regalar,  he  not  onlf  proved 

^mong  the    windhaim    of   Fel-  zn  active  and  tkilfui  officer,  hot 

brigg*  gnanjr  might  be  enumerated  distinguished  himself  as  the  author 

who  distinguist^d    tbemselvet   by  of  a    "Plan  of  Diidplioe  com- 

aerviccs    to  their  coontry   in  tM  posed    for    the  use  of  the    mi- 

anptiy,  the  navy^  and  on    the  ja-  litia   of  the  county    of  Norfolk,** 

didal  bench  j  and  irons  them  de-  which  was    much  esteemed*    and 

scended  not  only  the  present  noble  generally  adopted  by   other  corps 

family  of  Egremoot^  but  others  of  of  the  establishment.     Uohappiljr 

considerable  eminence,  long  since  pf^oncl  Windham's  feeble  consti- 

fettled  in  distant  parts  of  the  king-  tutioo  by  no  means  aeeooded  the 

dom,  by  whom  the  name  of  Wind-  ardour  and  activity  of  his  mind.    A 

ham   has  been  prcfiervedj   though  viciim  to  a  consumptive  habit,  be 

J[enerally  with  a    slight  deviation  dird  dh  ilic  30th  of  October  I76l« 

rom  that  orthography.  when  only  in  the  44th  year  of  his 

"  Colonel  William  Windliam,  an  age* 
inheritor  of  the  Felbrigg  patrimony,  "He  had  married  Mrs.Lukin,  the 
and  the  son  of  Ash  Windham,  who  mother  of  the  poesentDean  of  Wells, 
had  represented  the  county  of  Nor*  by  whom  he  had  but  one  son,  Wil- 
folk  in  parliament,  was  a.mau  of  liam  Windham,  who  was  bom  in 
versatile  talents  and  an  ardent  1750,  on  the  3d  of  May  (old  style), 
mind.  He  was  the  associate  of  the  in  Golden-Square.  At  seven  years 
"wits  of  bis  time,  the  friend  dnd  of  age,  young  Windham  had  iMen 
admirer  of  Giirrjick,  and  the  dis-  placed  at  .£ton,  where  he  remained 
tinguished  patron  of  all  manly  «x-  till  he  was  about  sixteen  {  distsn* 
ercises.'  In  his  father's  hfetime,  he  guishin;  himself  by  the  vivadty 
had  lived  much  tn  the  continent,  and  brilliancy  of  his  talents,  among 
particularly  in  Spain.  Of  his  profi-  school- fellows  of  whom  many  were 
ciency  in  the  language  of  that  afterwards  highly  eminent  for  their 
country,  he  gave  proofs  in  some  genius  and  acquirements.  He  was 
printed  observations  on  Smollett's  theenvy  of  the  school  for  the  quick- 
Translation  of  Don  Quixote.  While  ness  of  bis  progress  in  study,  as 
abroad,  he  entered  as  a  iliussar  ofE-  well  as  it*  acknowledged  leader 
cer  in  the  service  of  the  deserted,  and  champion  in  all  athletic  sports 
though  finally  successful,  Maria  Te-  and  youthful  frolicks.  The  late  Dr. 
resa,  Queen  of  Hungary.  This  com-  Barnard,  then  head-master,  and  af- 
mission,  at  his  father's  desire,  he  terwards  provost  of  Eton  college, 
at  length  very  unwillingly  relitr-  used  to  remark  when  Fox  and 
quished;  but  his  militai^y  ardour  Windham  had  become  conspicuous 
was  revived  many  years  anerwards,  in  the  senate,  that  they  were  tbc 
on  the  passing  of  the  act  which  last  boys  be  had  ever  flogged.  Their 
established  the  militia  force  upon  oiTence  was,  that  of  stealing  off  to- 
ils present  footing  Upon  that  oc-  gether  to  see  a  play  acted  at  Wind- 
casion,  which  happened  in  the  year  sor.  The  sub-master.  Dr.  Dampier, 
1757,  he  assisted  hit  friend,  the  afterwards  Dean  of  Durham  (th^ 
first  Marquis  Townskend,  in  form-  father  of  the  present  Bishop  oftlj), 
ing  a  battalipn  of  militia  in  his  M-  was  Mr»  Windham's  guardian^  in 
tive  county,  of  which  he  afterwarda  conjunction  with  David  Garrick. 
became  lieutenant-colonel.  Though  Mr.  Price  of  Hereford,  and  the  ce* 
his     military    education   had    not  lebrated  Benjamin  StilUngflcetj  wba 

is 
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is  noticed  bj  Colonel  Windham^  in 
tho  iBtro<iu(;tion  tp  bis  ''  Plan  of 
J^isciplinr,"  us  having  contributed 
some  learned  ioformation  respecting 
tbc  antiquity  of  the  ose  of  music  in 
war. 

**  On  leaving  Rton^  in  J  766,  be 
was  placed  in  the  university  ot  Glas* 
gow,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  An- 
derson*}  professor  of  natural  history, 
and  tl)e  learned  Dr.  Roliert  Simson, 
the  editor  ot  Euclid.  Here  he  re- 
mained about  a^ear,  having  by  di* 
ligeot  application  to  study  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  profound  mathe- 
matical acquirenaents.  He  was  then 
removed  to  Oxford,  where,  in  Sep* 
tember  17^>  he  was  entered  a  gen- 
tleman-commoner of  Uoiverstty 
college.  Sir  Robert  Chambers  being 
his  tutor.  While  at  Oxford,  he  took 
90  little  Interest  in  public  affairs, 
that,  as  the  writer  of  this  narrative 
has  heard  him  relate,  it  was  the 
atanding  joke  of  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries, that' '  Windham  would 
never  know  who  was  prime  minis- 
ter.* This  disinclination  to  a  poli- 
tical life,  added  to  a  modest  diffi- 
dence in  hi«  own  talents^  led  him 
at  the  period  which  is  now  spoken 
of,  to  reject  an  offer  which,  by  a 
youth  not  more  than  twenty  years 
of  age,  might  have  been  considered 
^s  a  splendid  one  >^-that  of  being 
named  secretary  to  his  fEither*fi 
ftieod.  Lord  Townshend,  who  had 
been  appointed  Lord-lieutenant  of 
Irdand. 

''After  four  years  residence,  heleft 
Oxford  in  1771.  He  always  retain- 
ed feelings  of  gratitude  towards  Al* 
ma  Mater,  and  preserved  to  the  last 
an  intimate  acquaintaQce  and  cor- 
respondence with  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  resident  members.  He 
did'not,  however,  take  his  master^s 
&9igne  t  ill  1 783 .  That  of  doctor  of 
laws  was  OMiferred  on  him  in  1793, 
at  the  instaUation  of  the  Duke  of 


Portland.  It  is  related  that  on  this 
occasion^  almost  the  whole  a^sem^ 
bly  rose  from  their  seats,  when  he 
entered  the  theatre,  and  received 
hjm  with  acclamations  of  applause. 
Nor  was  his  memory  forgotten  at  ' 
the  late  installation  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville;  for  in  the  recitations  made 
on  that  occasion)  due  honoiurs  were 
paid  to  the  genius,  taste,  and  ac« 
quirements  of  which  the  public  had 
recently  been  deprived. 

"  After  leaving  Oxfcfrd,  he  passed 
some  time  on  the  continent.  In 
1773*  a  voyage  of  discovery  towards 
the  north  pole  having  been  pro- 
jected and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  late  Lord  Mulgrave 
(then  Commodore  Phipps),  Mr. 
Windham,  with  his  characteristic 
ardour,  joined  as  a  passenger  in  the 
expedition.  To  his  i^reat  mortifica- 
'tion,  however,  a  continued  sea-sick- 
ness of  an  unusually  severe  and  de- 
bilitating kind,  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  be  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Norway.  Here,  accompa- 
nied by  a  faithful  servant  now  liv- 
ing, who  had  attended  him  from  his 
childhood,  he  pasted  through  a  se- 
ries of  adventures  and  *  hair- 
breadth *scapes,*  in  which  his  cou- 
rage and  humanity  were  conspicu- 
ous. The  recital  of  them  nAJght 
agreeably  occupy  a  considerable 
space  in  a  work  less  limited  in  its 
nature  and  extent  than  the  pre- 
sent. 

'*  His  earliest  essay  as  a  public 
speaker  was  occasioned  by  a  call 
which  was  made  on  the  country,  for 
a  subscription  in  aid  of  government, 
to  be  applied  towards  carrying  on 
the  war  with  pur  American  c9lonies. 
It  was  00  the  28th  of  January  177^9 
at  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  of  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  held  at  Nor- 
wichy  that  Mr.  Windhanri  gave  the 
first  promise  of  that  eminence  which 
he  afterwards  atjtained  as  an  orator 

C  2     .  and 
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and  statesman.  Of  his  speech  upon 
this  occasion^  a  report  has  fortu* 
nately  been  preserved  ;  and  tliough 
it  must  not  be  compared  with' later 
specimens  of  his  eloquence,  it  may 
bo  admitted  to  exhibit  some  proofs 
of  acutenes**.  drixtcrity,  and  vigour. 
As  the  earliest  effort  of  a  distin- 
guished orator,  it  is  at  least  a  curt- 
osity ;  and  on  that  account  the  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  i he  meet- 
ing will  have  a  place  allotted  to  it  in 
this  work.  It  is  copied  from  a  pro- 
vincial paper  of  the  times,  (The 
Norfolk  Chronicle,)  and  consider- 
ing that  the  talent  of  reporting  de- 
bates was  not  then  a  common  one, 
and  was  certainly  little  practised  in 
the  country,  it  will  be  thought  per- 
haps not  altogetlier  ill-executed  ; 
tiiough  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Windham*s  eloquence,  whioh 
was  Ions;  remembered  in  the  coun- 
ty, suffered  not  a  little  in  irs  way  to 
the  press.  It  will  be  snfficient  in 
this  place  to  notice,  that  the  part 
which  he  took  was  in  opposition  to 
the  subscriptions,  and  to  tire  war  it- 
self; and  that  his  friend  and  hi 4  fa- 
ther's friend,  the  first  Marquis 
*1  ownshend,  who  had  hinriselt*  pro- 
posed the  measure  of  the  subscrip- 
tion, bore  in  his  reply,  the  warmest 
testimony  to  the,  abilities,  know- 
ledge, eloquence,  and  integrity, 
of  his  young  •antagonist.  The  re-' 
suit  of  the  meeting  Wa?,  that  those 
who  remained  unconvinced  by  Mr. 
Windham's  arguments,  entered  into 
the  proposed  subscription ;  while 
those  who  had  opposed  the  measure 
withdrew  to  anoth^  inn,  where 
they  framed  a  strong  protect  against 
its  principle  and  object. 

*•  Some  time  before  the  cveiit 
which  has  been  last  noticed,  he  had 
entered  himself  as  an  officer  in  the 
western  battalion  of  Norfolk  mili- 
tia. In  this  character,  he  proved 
that  he  inherited  the  niiUtary  turn 


and  talents  of  bis  father,  to  whom, 
the  very  corps  in  which  he  served 
had  been  so  greatly  indebted  for  it* 
formation  and  discipline.  When  the 
militia  were  called  out  in  177B>  Mr. 
Windham  held  the  rank  of  major, 
and  those  who  remember  him  in 
that  post,  bear  ample  testimony  to 
his  zeal,  expertness,  and  personal 
activity.  On  his  battalion  being 
ordered  to  march  from  Norwich,  to 
be  quartered  in  the  adjoining  coun- 
ty, he  shewed  an  instance  o^  reso- 
lution, which,  as  it  made  consider- 
able impression  in  the  country  where 
it  happened,  must  not  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  The  marching  gui- 
nea, as  it  is  called,  was,  contrary  to 
Major  Windham  s  advice,  ordeied 
by  the  lienrenant-colonel  not  to  be 
paid  till  the  corps  should  liave  ac- 
tually m.irdied  out  of  the  county. 
'11  je  mtii,  however,  became  cLimo- 
rons  lor  immediate  payment^  and 
proceeded  to  open  mutiny.  On  tlieir 
being  assembled  near  the  castle  ai 
Norwich,  Major  Windham  (in  the 
absence  of  the  lieutenant-colonel) 
ordered  them  to  march  ;  but  in- 
stead of  obeying  this  command,  they 
grounded  their  arms,  and  insisted 
on  the  payment  oi  their  guineas. 
The  order  being  repeated  in  a  very 
resolute  tone,  some  of  them  pre- 
pared to  attend  to  it ;  when  a  man 
stepi  out  of  the  ranks,  and  reprov- 
ed them  for  their  want  of  firmness. 
This  man  Major  Windham  seized 
with  his  own  hand,  in  order  to  com- 
mit him  a  prisoner  to  the  guard- 
house, and  in  this  attempt,  assisted 
by  some  of  the  met)  belon^ng  to  hb 
own  company,  he  at  length  loc- 
ceeded,  though  amidst  a  shower  <^ 
stones,  and  in  defiance  of  thtf  inter- 
ruption offered  by  the  soldiers,  and 
the  populace  in  their  train,  three  of 
whom  he  was  compelled  to  silence 
by  blows.  As  a  rescue  seemed  likely 
to  be  attempted,  the  major  deter- 
mined 
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mined  to  remain  with  his  prisoner 
all  night.  At  four  in  the  morning 
the  expected  attack  was  begun  by  a 
party  of  the  militia,  with  fixed 
bayonets.  On  thr:ir  demandini;  the 
prisoner  to  be  given  up,  Major 
Windham,  standing  at  the  door, 
with  his^  sword  drawn,  plainly  told 
them  that  while  lie  had  life  to  de- 
fend the  guard  house,  the  offender 
should  not  be  allowed  to  escape.  The 
soldiers,  encouraged  by  the  mob, 
were  now  proa»eding  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence, when  the  prisoner,  stepping 
forward,  reqnt  sted  them  oot  to  hurt 
his  piajor,  who  was  the  best  of^ien, 
and  declared  that  if  they  released 
bim,  he  woold  again  surrender  him. 
self  into  custody.  This  declaration 
contributed  to  appease  the  muti- 
neers, who,  however,  were  not  ef- 
fectually reduced  to  obedience,  un- 
til the  civil  power  had  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  intlferfere  ;  after  which  the 
battalion  proceeded  on  its  march  to 
Southwould  and  Aldborough,  two 
small  towns  on  the  Suffolk  coast. 

••This  intrepid  conduct  only  serv- 
ed to  increase  the  respect  of  the  corps 
towards  him,  while  thev  were  de- 
sirous  to  forget  the  occasion  which 
had  called  for  it.  fiy  his  humanity, 
as  well  as  by  his  courage,  he  se- 
cured their  esteem,  having,  as  far 
as  lay  id  his  power,  di&counteoanced 
corporal  punishments,  which  were 
then  more  frequently  inflicted  in 
the  army  than  at  present.  But  his 
useful  services  ai  a  militia  officer 
vere  soon  brought  to  a  close.  It 
happened,  on  a  march,  that  impru- 
dently, and  in  a  sorl  of  frolic,  he 
joined  i wo  brother-officers  in  riding 
through  a  deep  rivulet,  after  which 
they  were  ol{liged  to  keep  on  their 
wet  clothes  ^r  many  hours.  The 
consequences  of  this  adventure  were 
fatal  to  one  of  tjie  party,  who  died 
soon  afterwards ^—ranoUier J    now 


living,  is  said  to  have  saved  himself 
by  a  timely  application  of  brandy ; 
—while  Mr.  Windham  was  thrown 
into  a  fever  of  a  most  alarming  kind, 
from  the  effects  of  which  it  is  cer- 
tain tliat  his  constitution  never  tho- 
roughly recovered.  For  many  days 
be  kept  his  bed  at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's, without  any  hopes  being 
entertained  of  his  recover)'.  At 
length,  he  was  thought  to  have  re- 
gained strength  enough  to  undertake 
a  tour  on  the  continent,  which  was 
recommended  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  his  health.  He  accordingly 
employed  nearly  two  years  of  his  life 
in  a  journey  through  Switzerland 
and  Italy. 

•^  From  this  tour  he  returned  at  a 
critical  moment,  in  September  178O. 
The  parliament  had  just  been  dis- 
solved, and  Sir  Harbord  Harbord 
(the  late  Lord  Suffield),  who  had 
represented  Norwich  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  had  been  obliged  to 
relinquish  his  hopes  there,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  powerful  coalition 
which' his  colleague  Mr.  ^acon  (o^e 
of  the  Lords  of  Trade)  had  formed 
with  Mr.  Thurlow,  a  citizen  of  the 
place,  and  a  brother  of  the  late  lord 
chancellor.  But  the  friends  of  Sir 
Harbord  'being  determined  not  to* 
give  him  up  tamely,  invited  him 
back  again,  and  placed  him  in  no- 
mination, jointly  with  Mr.  Wind- 
ham,'  whom  they  supposed  X6  be 
then  out  of  (he  kingdom,  but  whose 
vigorous  speech  against  the  Ameri- 
can war  had  made  so  strong  an  im- 
pression on  them  that  his  absence 
bad  not  weakened  his  popularity.  It 
happened,  singularly  enough,  ^hat,, 
without  the  least  knowledge  of 
what  bad  just  passed  in  his  favour, 
he  arrived  at  Norwich,  in  his  way 
from  London  to  Felbrigg,  just  three 
days  before  the  poll  commenced.  It 
was  too  late^  however^  to  secure  his 

.  election; 
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I  bat  his  colleague.  Sir  Har-  wtt  oo  Us  death-bed,  Mr.  Wind* 
bord  Harbord,  was  returned  with  ham  manifested  the  kindest  atteor 
Mr.  Bacon  ;  while  Mr.  Windham^  tion  to  him,  by  his  frequent  viiits» 
with  all  the  disadvantages  of  his  si-  ds  well  as  by  lending  him  the  ser« 
tuation,  had  the  satisfiKrtion  of  count*  vicses  ef  Causton  (the  £iithful  aenrant 
ing  a  very  respectable  poll,  as  well  before  alluded  to)«  who  sat  up  with 
as  of  securing  warm  assurances  of  Johnson  the  night  before  his  death, 
support,  whenever  a  future  occasion  The  fimeral  was  attended  by  Mr. 
might  require  it.  Windham,  whom  his  deceased 
"  Though  he  did  not  obtain  ^  seat  friend  had  remembered  in  a  codicil 
in  parliament,  he  lived  from  this,  lo  his  will,  by  the  bequest  of  a  book 
time  much  in  town,  and  connectedf  selected  from  his  library, 
himself  with  some  of  the  most  emi-  "  Of  Mr.  Burke,  it  is  needless  to 
nent  political  and  literary  men  of  say,  that,  during  a  long-tried  friend- 
the  day.  Before  he  made  bi3  tour  ship,  political  and  personal,  he  found 
to  the  continent,  he  had  become  a  in  hie  Windham  a  faithful  associ- 
member  of  the  celebrated  literary  ate,  and  warm  admirer.  Their  opi- 
plub.  On  his  return,  he  cemented  niona  seldom  differed ;  but  on  a 
his  friendships  with  the  leading  highly  important  occasion,  hereafter 
members  of  that  society,  and  more  to  be  noticed,  upon  which  they  did 
{Nurticularly  with  its  two  most  dis-  differ,  such  was  Mr.  Windham's  de- 
.  tinguisbed  ornaments,  Dr«  Johnson  ference  to  the  wisdom  and  experi- 
and  Mr.  Burke.  For  the  former  he  enco  of  bis  friend,  that  be  surrcnr 
entertained  sentiments  of  the  high-  dered  his  judgment  to  Mr.  Borke'& 
est  respect  and  regard,  which  the  From  his  connectien  with  this  emi* 
doctor  appeak^s  to  have  returned  with  nent  man,  and  with  his  old  school- 
equal  warmth.  The  high  comsnen-  fellow  Mr.  Fox,  be  now  became, 
Ration  with  ^ich  Johnson  noticed  though  out  of  parliament,  a  sort  of 
iiim,  in  a  lettfir  to  Dr.  Bxocklesby,  member  of  the  party  then  in  oppo- 
though  it  has  been  often  repeated,  sition,  or  rather  of  that  branch  of  it 
pQght  not  here  to  be  omitted.  **  Mr.  of  which  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
Windham,'*  said  he,  **  has  been  ham  was  considered  as  the  leader, 
bens  toseenie)*-^he  came  I  thin):  In  this  character,  he  was  strongly 
ibrty  miles  out  of  his  way,  and  staid  solicited  to  become  a  candiflate  for 
about  a  day  and  a  half;  perhaps  I  Westtninster,  whenever  a  vacancy 
tMy  n^ake  the  time  shorter  than  it  should  take  place.  The  proposal 
was.  Such  conversation  I  shall  not  was  at  first  rather  agreeable  to  him, 
have  again  till  I  come  back  to  the  but  as  his  opinions  on  the  then  po* 
regioasof  Hterature,  and  there  Wind>  pular  question  of  parliamentary  re- 
haim  is  mtfr  suUas  Lwia  mmortt^  form  widely  differed  from  those  of 
This  letter  Was  written  at  Dr.  Tay-  his  intended  constituents,  he  seems 
lor*s  house  at  Ashboorpe.    An  en-  to  have  gladly  availed  himself  of  an 


im  like  this,  proceeding  firom  a  opportunity  of  declining  the  prof- 
literary  giant  of  seventy,  certainly  fered  honour.  His  own  aceount  of 
po  profisssor  of  the  art  of  praising,  this  transaction  will  be  found  in  the 
in«t  be  thou^t  a  valuable  testimo-  following  letter,  which  he  addressed 
pj  tp  the  merits  of  a  young  man,  to  a  gentleman  in  Norwich  (the  late 
'ifl^  could  hardly  be  said  to  have.  £.  Norgate,  Esq.),  who  was  a  vigi* 
ydt  rendered  himself  eminent  on  the  lane  promoter  of  bis  jyi|eKS^  lo  the 
$t^geof  oublic  life.   >yhen  Johnson  latter  ^ity  : 

^  'fOoees 


Memkn  i>fiie  emrfyJJfk  rftlk  Ogb  Hm^  W.  IfSftdkbm.        l$fg 

**  Queen  AaneSticet^  boDotir  that  might  be  ititendfd  me. 

»                           dth  June  1789.  The  reasons  assigned  in  my  letter 

r«  2)^2^.  sir  were,  the  diflFerence  of  of^inion  that 

"You    have*   beard,  no  doubt,  prevailed  in  some  of  the  indepcodcDt 

from  the  papers,  as  weU  as  from  a  Wtcrctt  with  respect  to  myself,  de- 

letter  or  two  of  mine  srnt  to  Nor-  •troying  that  unanimiiy  of  choice^ 

wich,  a  general  account  of  my  trans-  without  which  I  should  not  be  aoi- 

actions,  with  njspcct  to  becoming  a  Wtious  of  a  seat  at  Westratestcr  i 

candidate  for  Westminster.    In  the  ^^^  ^7  disagreement,  signified  io 

whole  business,  from  the  first  men-  P^^^^J  cxpHdt  terms,  with  many  of 

lion  of  it  soon  after  the  general  ^^  opinions  that  seemed  then  to  be 

election,  to  the  present  occasion,  I  popolar.     I  should  flatter  myself, 

had  remained  nearly  passive;  not  that  no  part  of  this  transaction  can 

thinking  a  seat  for  Westminster  an  ^«^«  prejudiced  my  Inteiest  at  Nor^ 

offer  to  be  declined,  if  attainable  ^i^h,  and  that  the  conclusion  ought 

upon  easy  terms,  nor  considering  it  mber  to  bare  promoted  it. 

as  an  object  to  be  pursued,  through  "  I  beg  to  be  remembCTed  to  all 

the  medium  of  much  difficulty  or  fiends ;  and  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

expense.    This  intention  of  leaving  "  Your  obedient  and  faitbfol 

matters  to  their  own  operation,  pro-  Servant,                           ^ 

doced  at  first  by  the  considerations  ^*  Windham/ 
above    mentioned,  was    confirmed 

afterwards  by  another  feeling,  when,  "At  the  dat«  of  the  procedinsp 

by  the  management  of  some  parii-  letter,  Mr.  Windham's  ftiends  had 

colar  persons,  a  resolution  wfs  car-  J'^*^  attained  office,  upon  the  re- 

ricd  at  one  of  the  general  meetings  Mgnatwn  of  Lord  North  and  tho 

for  puttmg  up  Mr.  Pitt,  in  ca^e  of  a  cabinet  which  had  conducted  the 

vacancy.    After  that,  propriety  re-  American  war.     The  marquis  rf 

quired  that  a  renewal  of  our  corre-  Rockmgham  was  placed  at  the  h^ 

apondence  should  come  as  a  formal  ®^  ^^®  "*^  administration,  but  hia 

invitation  from  them  i  and  partly  in  <ieath,  which  took  place   on    the 

that  form  it  was  about  to  come^  that  1*^  ^"^7*  178^.  ^^  ™  elevation  of 

is,  as  a  resolution  of  the  Westminster  f^«*  Sbelbome  to  the  vacant  post, 

committee,  without  any  sort  of  ap-  induced  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke^ 

plication  from    me ;    when,  upon  ^^  *e  rest  of  the  Roddogham 

inquiry  into  the  general  sentiments  P^^y.    to   resign  their  situations, 

of  the  people  on  the  question  of  par-  Mr.  Windham's  opinion  wasstrongly 

liamentary  reform,  by  which,  though  »«  favour  of  this  course,  as  app^rt 

my  election  could  not  have  been  by  a  letter,  also  ^^r^^^to  Mr. 

prevented,  my  Mtuation,  upon  the  Norgate,  from  whidi  the  following 

whole,  would  have  been  rendered  **  ^  extract  t 

unpleasant  5  and  from  the  reflection  '*  Quten  Aooe  Screet, 

that,  on  a  vacancy  happening  in  the  **  ^^  *^'?' 

meanwhile  at  Norwich,  a  persoii  . ''  You  feel  no  doubt  at  Norwich, 

might   k>e  chosen  who  could  not  as  at  every  other  place,  a  share  of 

afterwards  be  set  aside,  I  determined  the  general  consternation  into  which 

not  to  wait  till  a  resolution  of  the  all  good  men  are  thrown  by  tbft 

eommiuee  might  make  refusal  more  deaw  of  Lord  Rockingham.    There 

difficult,  but  to  forestall  their  de-  oould  be  no  time  in  which  the  lose 

liberations,  by  a  letter  declining  the  of  such  a  character  as  his,  most  not 

have 
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bave  been  severely  felt  5  but  now  it  connected  with  hir  acceptance  of 

falls  with  a  weight    that  crushes,  this  appointment.  On  his  expressing*^ 

The  very  existence  of  that  interest  to  his   friend  Dr.  Johnson,    some 

which  has  maintained  the  cause  of  doubts  whether  he  could  bring  him- 

the  country  since  the  revolution,  is  self  to  practise  the  arts  which  might 


in  danger^f  terminating  in  his  per- 
son. T^e  only  hope  and  endeavour 
must  be»  in  my  humble  opinion,  to 
keep  the  troops  together,  by  with- 
drawing   them  from  action   fov  a 


be  thongbt  necessary  in  his  new 
situation,  the  doctor  humourously 
replied,  *  Don't  be  afraid,  su* ;  you 
will  soon  make  a  very  f^etty  rascal/ 
It    appears,    however,     tba^    Mr. 


time,  and  leaving  the  enemy  to  pur-    Windham's  doubts    were    not    ill 
sue  his  operations,  till  they  can  have    founded.     He  yielded  up  his   se- 


•recovered  their  spirits,  and  retrieved 
their  losses,  sufBciently  to  make  a 
new  attack.  Some  of  the  most  con- 
siderable amongst  them  are  strougly 
of  that  opinion,  and  urge  the  im- 
mediate resignation  of  their  places, 
if  Lord  Shelburne  is  to  be  at  the 
bead  of  affairs.  Others  are  of  opi- 
nion that  they  should  still  continue 
in,  in  order  to  complete  the  good 
they  have  begun,  .and  npt  quit  the 
public  service  till  his  conduct  shall 
bave  driven  then)  from  it  The 
advocates  for  eitjber  opinion  are 
actuated.by  perfectly  honest  motives. 


cretaryship  to  Mr.  Pelham  (now 
earl  of  Chichester)  in  August  1783, 
about  four  months  after  his  appoint- 
ment; and  his  resignation  is  ascribed, 
a  late  publication,  to  a  certain 


in 


distribution  of  patronage  by  the 
viceroy,  in  favour  of  the  old  court 
party,  which  had  given  a  just  oflfeiice 
to  Lord  Charlemont  and  his  friends, 
who  had  been  the  best  supporters 
of  the  whigs  of  the  mother-country 
before  they  came  into  office.  The 
writer  alluded ^to  relates,  that '  Mr. 
Windham,  who  had  served  as  a 
bond  of  union,  on  the  viceroy's  first 


I  aib,  for  my  own  part,  clearly  for  coming  to  Ireland,  between  him  and 
the  sentiments  of  the  former,  and  Lord  Charlemont,  now  wisely  pre- 
think   there  can  be  neither  credit    ferred  the  county  of  Norfolk  to  the 


nor  safety  to  themselves,  nor  conse* 
jquently  final  advantage  to  the  coun- 
try, in  their  continuing  in  office. 
The  danger  of  continuing  is,,  that 
they  will  miss  an  opportunity  of 
breaking  off  with  credit  and  efifeat, 
'and  never  find  another.* 

"  By  the  famous  coalition  of  Mr. 
Fox  and  his  friends  with  Lord  North 
and  the  remains  of .  tlie  former 
ministry.  Lord  Shelburne,  after 
effecting  a  geiitral  peace,  was  driven 


Phcenix  Park  near  Dublin,  and  re- 
tired from  his  situation.  Lord  Char- 
lemont had  long  known  and  esteem- 
ed him  as  an  accomplished,  aipiable 
man.  This  secession  added  much 
to  his  (Lord  C.*s)  chagrin,  as  might 
reasonably  be  expected.'  In  a  letter, 
dated  Dublin,  26th  August,  1782, 
which  at  the  time  found  its 'way 
anonymously  into  a  newsp^^per,  but 
which  is  believed  to  have  been 
written  by  a  gentleman  who  had 


from  his  post  in  April  1783.    Under    good  means  of  knowing  the  facts 


the  new  ministry,  of  which  tiie 
duke  of  Portland  wds  the  nominal 
head,  Mr.  Windham  accepted  the 
oQce  of  chief  secretary  to  the  earl 
of  Northington,  then  appointed  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  An  anecdote, 
which  has  been  often  repeated^  is 


connected  with  this  resignation,  it 
is  stated  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
a  want  of  '  due  req^uiates  in  Mr. 
Windham  to  become  a  supple  and 
venal  courtier.'  '  Some  assert,'  this 
writer  adds,  '  that  his  resign;ition 
was  chiefiy  owing  to  a  coolness  be- 
tween 
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tween  him  and  a  certain  great  per- 
tonage  (the  lord  lieutenant). — Mr. 
Windham  is  a  man  of  deep  science, 
and  «'f  great  penetration  and  abili- 
ties ;-^the  great  personage  likes  a 
^e«p  bottle — 1«  penetrate  a  cork— 
and  has  strong  abilities  of  bearing 
wmc.  The  one  was  an  enemy  to 
thinking; — the  other  to  drinking, 
and  so  they  parted.' 

"  I'he  same  wriler'adds  an  anec- 
dote which  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 
It  is  given  in  these  words :  '  The 
following  circumstance  respecting 
Mr.  Wmdham  is  an  absolute  fact, 
and  shews  more  and  more  the  loss 
this  country  (Ireland)  has  expe- 
rienced by  his  resignation.  A  few 
days  previous  to  his  leaving  Ireland, 
a  gentleman  trom  England  waited 
on  him  with  a  strong  letter  of  re- 
commendation from  Mr.  Burke,  re- 
qaesting  Mr.  W  indham  would  cm- 
brace  an  opportunity  of  presenting 
him  with  some  little  preferment 
that  might  fall  in  the  gift  of  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Windham  assured  the 
gentlemap  he  should  be  happy  to 
present  a  person  so  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Burke  with  a  much 
greater  piece  of  preferment  than 
that  requested ;  but  that  it  was  his 
fixed  determination,  should  be  re- 
main in  the  secretaryship  (of  which 
he  had  some  doubts),  to  give  every 
place  in  his  power  to  Irishmen  j  as 
he  had  long  been  persuaded  that  the 
natives  bad  the  best  right  to  the 
bread  of  their  own-  lanO.*  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  cause  of  this 
resignation,  which  has,  by  other 
accounts,  l)een  attributed  to  ill 
health,  it  appears  that  on  this,  and 
on  a  former  occasion,  when  he 
visjted  bis  friend.  Lord  Townshend, 
during  hit  vice-rqyalty,  he  was  long 
enough  in  Ireland  to  form-  many 
valuable  friendships,  which  lasted 
till  his  death. 

*'On  the  downfall  of  ihe  coalition 


ministry,  occasioned  by  Mr.  Fok's 
famous  bill  lor  new  modelling  the 
government  of  India,  a  new  cabinet 
was  appointed  at  the  close  of  1/83, 
with  Mr.  Pitt  presiding  at  the  trea- 
sury. But  the  ex-ministers  still  re- 
taining a  considerable  majority  in 
the  house  of  commons,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  dissolve  the  parliament 
in  March  1784.  On  this  occasion, 
Mr.  Windham  claiired  the  promises 
of  his  friends  at  Norwich,  but  soon 
found  that  Mr.  Fox  and  his  party 
hHd  lost  much  of  their  popuLirity  in 
that  city,  as  well  as  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  -,  particularly 
amongst  the  dissenters,  by  whom 
they  had  before  been  warmly  sup- 
ported. The  question  too  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  which  had  already 
stood  in  his  way  at  Westminster, 
was  become  a  highly  popular  one 
anoongst  his  Norwich  friends.  Still 
he  was  not  to  be  dismayed.  On  the 
contrary,  \x\s  intrepidity  rose  with 
the  difficulties  which  threatened 
him  'y  for,  besides  avowing  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting  his  dislike  to  the  pre- 
vailing doctrines  of  reform,  he  pub- 
lislied  a  very  manly  address  to  the 
electors,  in  which*  he  spurned  the 
popularity  to  be  acquired  by  a  servile 
accommodation  to  changes  of  public 
opinion,  and  declared  that  he  should', 
on  all  occasions,  make  his  own  dis- 
passionate judgment  the  sole  and 
fixed  rule  of  his  conduct.  Dan- 
gerous as  it  must  at  first  have  ap- 
peared, the  boldness  of  this  address 
(which  gave  a  just  presage  of  his 
future  political  course)  met  with  a 
generous  reward  from  those  who 
could  not  approve  of  his  public  con- 
nexions \  and  he  bad,  on  the  result 
of  the  election,  the  satisfaction  of 
being  returned  by  a  majority  of  sixty- 
four  over  his  antagonist,  the  late 
honourable  Henry  Hobart.  In  this 
contest,  his  success  was  rem'irkable, 
Jbr  in  almost  every  other  popular 

election, 
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election,  tbe  coalition  faxiy  were  ny,  which  the  high  boilkF  h«d  pn»- 

toially  defetted.    In  the  counfj  of  ceeded  upon,  and  in  the  mean  time, 

Norfolk,  Mr.  Windham  warmly  ex-  at  his  own  diftdretion,  bad  delayed 

crted  himself  in  the  cause  of  his  making  his  return  to  the  writ.    A- 

friend  Mr.  Cokt;  but  that  gentle*  gainst  this  measure,  Mr.  Pox  (who 

man,  notwithstanding  tbe  great  in-  had  been  retorned  for  another  placed 

f  uencfe  he  derived  mm  his  large  had  in  vain  called  for  the  censate 

property,  and  many  estimable  qua-  of  the  house,  in  tbe  preceding  ses* 

Uties;  was  driven  from  the  field  by  sion.    The  scrutiny  slowly  pnxseed- 

the  same  cry  which,  in  other  nlaces,  ed,  and  the  return  was  still  with- 

proved  fatal  to  Lord  John  Caveo-  held.  At  the  commencement  of  tbe 

dish,  General  Conway,  Mr.  Byng,  second  Session,  the  asarssors  who 

and  many  other  firiends  of  Mr.  Fox,  had  been    appointed   by  the  high 

who/  by  a  humourous  allusion  to  bailiff  were  examined  at  the  bar  of 

the  book  of  that  title, .  gained  the  the  house  concerning  the  delay :  and 

appellation  of  *  Fox*8  Martyrs.'  it  was  in  the  support  of  a  motioo, 

'*  There  certainly  was  no  part  of  grounded   upon  this  ei^amination, 

Mr.  Windham's  political  course  that  and  calling  upon  tbe  bailiff  for  an 

he  reviewed  with  more  satisfaction  immediate  return,  that  Mr.  Wind- 

than  this  early  stage  of  it.    The  ham  made  the  ^pasch  which  is  here 

writer  ofthis  narrative  has  frequent-  alluded  to.    He  roae  immediately 

ly  heard  him,  in  the  latter  period  after  Mr.  Pitt  had  apoken  on  the 

of  his  life,  deplore  in  strong  terms  other  side,  and  he  was  followed  by 

the  system  which  began  and  finally  Mr.  Fox,    who  congratulated  tbe 

prevailed  in  this  contest   between  bouse  *  on  the  accession  of  the  abi- 

the  crown  and  the  commons  ;«-a  lities  which  they   had  witnessed.* 

system  which  he  always  considered  ^  The  scanty  repoit,  however,  which 

as  ruinous  to  the  best  interests  of  has  been  preserved  of  thia  speech, 

the  conntiy.    The  ministers,  how-  will  certainly  disappoint  tlie  reader  \ 

ever,  were  completely  triumphant ;  nor  was  it  tiH  late  in  Mr.  Wmd- 

their  majorities  in  both  houses  were  ham*s  parliamentary  career,  that  his 

large  and  decisive ;'  and  the  oppo-  peculiar  style  of  eloquence  was  stif- 

sition,  strong  as  they  continued  to  ficiently  understood  or  attended  to 

be  in  talents,  were  so  reduced  in  by  those  who  fumuhed  tbe  public 

numbers,  as  to  be  no  longer  formi-  with  the  sqbstaoce  of  ^  debates, 

dable  in  any  odier  way  than  by  oc-  The  motion  for  requuing  the  retom 

casionally  putting  the  ministers  to  was  lost,   and  the  high  bailiff  rc- 

the  'necessity  of  defifnding    them-  ceived  the  sanction  of  the  hoose  for 

selves  by  argument.  proceeding  in  the  scrutiny,  though 

"  Mr.  Windham  made  his  first  with  an  intimation  that  it  ought  to 
speech  in  parliament  on  the  9th  of  be  prosecuted  widi  more  expedi- 
Februiiry  \7%$,  early  in  the  second  ,  tion.  It  was  not  till  seme  time  af-' 
session  after  his  election.  The  quea-  terwards  that,  upon  a  contrary  vote 
tion  which  occasioned  this  trial  of  of  the  house  of  commons,  the  scru* 
his  powers,  was  the  celebrated  one  tiny  was  abandoned,  and  Mr.  Fox 
of  the  Westminster  scrutiny,  it  will  returned  duly  elected.  He  anbse- 
be  necessary  to  recollect,  that  Mr.  quently,  in  a  court  of  law,  reco- 
Fox  had  been  successful  on  the  poll  covered  2,0001.  damages  from  the 
for  that  city  by  a  majority  of  more  high*bailiff,  for  the  loss  he  had  sot- 
thin  two  ^ondred  votes,  but  Sir  tamed  by  d^e  scrutiny. 
^  -stl  Wriy  bad  demanded  a  scruti-  LATtxa 
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have  beeD  here  for  some  days^ 
and  l;ave  just  been  joined  by 
Mr4.  Windham«  who  left  Condon  to 
d.iy  We  are  on  our  way  to  Bristolj 
ai^'J  ir.ust  lose  no  time,  asMr.— — ., 
wiio  IS  here,  insists  on  my  bein^  ia 
Lo;^don  during  the  second  week  of 
next  month.  I  shall  come  very  re« 
luctantly,  having  during  this  recjes^ 
indulged  niy^elf  so  mu^h  in  other 
pursuits,  and  contracted,  by  one 
ixieans  or  another,  so  strong  a  dis* 
like  to  the  politics  of  the  times,  that 
1  am  by  no  means  io  a  frame  of 
mind  favourable  for  the  commence- 
ment of  a  parliamentary  session* 
The  air  of  the  country,  however, 
will  do  something,  if  not  to  dispose 
me  more  to  business,  at  least  to  ren- 
der me  more  capable  of  it.  One  of 
the  events  that  tend  to  create  a 
great  impatience  of  all  public  con* 
cerps,  is  this  disgraceful  and  mis- 
chievous triumph  of  the  O.  P*8,  and 
the  humiliating  submission  of  the 
managers.  Their  conduct  is  quite 
unaccountable,  unless  they  have 
secret  ioforaaation  that  the  juries 
at  the  sessions  would  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Mr*  Clifford's  jury  i  and 
•veil  then  the  sacrifice  of  Brandon 
is  something  so  scandalous,  that  no 
coosideratioo  ef  interest  can  excuse 
it.  I  am  the  more  alive,  I  suppose, 
to  this  defeat  of  the  managers,  be- 
cause 1  see  it  as  a  rehearsal  of 
what  is  meant  for  higher  perform- 
ers $  the  managers  beiog  the  govern- 
ment; the  new  prices,  the  taxes  i 
Brandon  .  myself  perhaps  \  and  the 
p.  P/|  exactly  the  same  descriptioD 


of  persons  as  at  present.  There  is 
one  difference  I  hope; — that  I  shall 
never  come  on  like  poor  Brandon 
with  an  apology.  In  all  other  re«  ' 
spects,  it  seems  to  me  to  present 
bot  too  sure  a  presage  of  the  fate  . 
of  the  country,  contemptible  as  the 
thing  is  in  itself. 

Believe  me  youhi, 
very  faithfully, 
W.  Windham.* 

**  This  was  one  of  the  last  letters 
which  I  received  from  him.  He 
returned  to  town  soon  after  Christ* 
mas,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session  of  1810  was  at  his  posL 
He  took  an  early  occasion  to  express 
in  very  strong  terms  hisdisappfo- 
bation  of  the  object  and  conduct  of 
the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt.  The 
vote  for  an  inquiry  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  that  armament,  ought,  he 
contended,  to  be  '  carried  by  ac* 
clamatioo  \  the  British  army  be 
described  as  having  been  '  marched 
to  its  grave;— to  be  extinguished 
amidst  the  pestilential  air  of  Wal- 
cheren  |— to  go  out  like  a  candle  in 
a  vault/*  But  ihe  battle  of  Tala- 
vera,  on  the  other  hand,  called 
fjpom  him  a  warm  panegyric,  both 
on  the  skill  of  Lord  Wellington, 
and  the  gallantry  of  the  ttoops.  la 
this  speech,  which  did  honour  to  . 
his  feelings  as  an  Englishman, 
dated  the  military  renown  of  our 
later  days  from  our  achievements 
in  £gypt; — the  battle  of  Maida 
confirmed  it; — and  those  of  Vi» 
rocira,  Corunna,  and  Talavera,  he 
declared  he  wonld  not  exchange 
for  a  '  whole  archipelago  of  sugar- 
islands.' 
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islands.*  This  decided  preferrnce  of 
national  glory  to  mere  acquisition  of 
veahh  or  territory^  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  key-stone  which  sap- 
ported  the  whole  fabric  of  his  poli- 
tical opinions. 

"  The  part  which  he  took  on  a 
subsequent  question  exported  him  to 
much  temporary  unpopularity.  In 
the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry  which 
tlie  ho^se  of  commons  instituted  on 
the  subject  of  th^  Scheldt  expedition, 
Mr.  Yorke  thought  it  necessary  to 
move  daily  the  standing  order  for 
excluding  strangers.  This  mrasure 
was  reprobated  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
who  proposed  that  the  standing  or- 
der should  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  privileges.  Mr.  Windham, 
who  had  always  professed  to  dislike 
the  custom  of  reporting  debates  in 
the  newspapers,  not  only  warmly 
opposed  Mr.  Sheridan*s  motion ,  but 
used  some  expressions  by  which  the 
reporters  in  the  gallery  consider- 
ed themselves  to  be  personally 
calumniated.  Their  resentment, 
as  might  be  expected,  broke 
forth  in  daily  attacks  on  him 
in  the  public  prints  ^  and  they  soon 
came  to  a  formal  agreement  that 
his  speeches  should  no  longer  be  re^ 
ported.  For  these  marks  of  ven- 
geance, Mr.Windham  had  fiilly  pre- 
pared himself,  and  be  imputed  no' 
blame  to  those  who  inflicted  them. 
To  the  honour  of  the  conductors  of 
the  daily  press,  it  should  be  remem- 
*bered  that  a  few  months  afterwards, 
they  buried  their  resentments  in  the 
grave  of  their  illustrious  adversary, 
and  joiiied  with  the  public  voice  in 
Jamenting  the  loss  of  hb  talents 
and  virtues. 

'*  By  the  temporary  exclusion 
of  Mr.  Windham*s  speeches  from 
the  newspapers,  some  valuable  ones 
have  been  wholly  lost,  while  of 
^.1 —  there  have  been  preserved 
w  slight  and  unsatisfactory 


fragments.  Only  one.  and  that  a 
very  short  one,  remains  entire, 
namely,  his  eulogium  oo  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  England.  From  that 
body  (whose  claims,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, received  his'  warm  sup- 
port in  1790)  he  now  presented  two 
petitions,  praying,  in  loyal  and  re- 
spectful language,  for  the  removal 
of  the  pains  and  disabilkies  to  which 
they  were  liable  bylaw,  on  account 
of  their  religious  principles.  Mr. 
AVindbam*s  speech  on  this  occasion 
was  preserved  by  Mr.  Butler  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  in  a  late  valuable 
publication,  and  has  been  obligingly 
communicated  by  him  to  the  author 
of  this  narrative. 

**  Another  speech,  which  be  made 
in  support  of  Loixi  Porchester*t  mo- 
tion, censuring  the  expedition  a- 
gainst  the  Scheldt,  is  represented  by 
those  who  heard  it,  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  ever  deli- 
vered in  parliament.  It  arretted  and 
fully  recompensed  the  attention  of 
the  house  for  nearly  two  hours.  He 
was  urged  by  some  of  his  friends  to 
prepare  it  for  publication  in  the 
form  of  a  pamphlet,  but  his  answer 
was,  that  \&  the  subject  was  tempo- 
rary, so  was  the  speech,  and  he 
felt  no  anxiety  to  preserve  it.  A 
short  and  itngerfect  report  of  it 
was  given  some  time  afterwards  in 
one  of  the  newspap'ers,  and  wBl  be 
found  in  the  ensuing  collection.  On 
the  result  of  the  inquiry,  the  minis- 
ters were  successful  by  a  majority  cf 
forty  votes. 

"  In  the  proceedings  of  the  boose 
of  commons  against  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett,  for  a  breach  of  their  privileges, 
Mr.  Windham  stood  forward  in 
maintaining  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  rights  of  pariiament,  and 
concurred  in  the  vote  which  wat 
finally  agreed»upon,  for  committing 
Sir  Francis  a  prisoner  to  theTow«r. 

Hia 
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His  speech  on  this  occasion  is  said 
to  have  been  a  highly  animated 
one,  but  no  part  of  it  has  been  pre- 
served. 

*  "  The  practice  of  mutilating  the 
printed  reports  of  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings continued  but  for  little 
more  than  two  months ;  after  which 
Mr.  Windham's  speeches  were  again 
safiFered  to  appear,  as  well  as  Mrl 
Tierney's,  which  had  shared  in  the 
proscription  made  by  the  reporters. 
On  the  1st  of  May  1810^  we  find 
Mr.  Windham  opposing  the  second 
reading  of  a  bill  which  had  been 
brought  ifi  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly^ 
as  part  of  his  plan  for  reducing  the 
number  of  capital  pdnishments.  This 
Mr.  Windham  considered  as  a  mea- 
sure of  dangerous  innovation,  and 
io  resisting  it,  he  took  occasion  to 
avow  his  belief  thai  the  mischievous 
effects  of  the  French  Revolution  had 
not  yet  ceased.  That  revolntion,  he  * 
said,  had  still  an  existence. — '  it 
vas  above  us,  and  beneath  us  ;^t 
was  without  us  and  within  us  5 — it 
was  every  where  round  about  us.' 
Tbebill  was  lost  bya  majority  of  two. 

"  He  spoke  for  the  last  time  in 
the  house  of  commons,  on  the  ]  )th 
of  May  1810.  The  question  before 
the  house  was,  the  course  which  it 
would  be  expedient  td  take  in  re- 
lation to  the  actions  which  had 
been  brought  against  the  speaker 
aud  the  serfrant  nt  arms  by  Sir 
Francis  Burdrti.  Mr. Windham,  as 
2^t  will  be  readily  conceived, asserted 
the  dignity  of- parliament,  and  the 
sacredness  of  its  privileges. 

*'  A  painful  narrative  remains  to 
be  related.  The  calamitous  event 
which  caused  Mr.  Windham's  last 
illness  took  place  a  few  months  pre- 
vious to  the  period  down  to  which 
the  circumstances  of  his  political 
life  have  just  been  carried.  It  was 
about  midnight  on  the  8th  of  July 


I8O9,  that  in  walking  home  from 
an   evening  party,    be  observed  a 
house  in   Conduit-street  to   be  on 
fire.     He  hastened  to  the  spot,  to 
render  his  assistance,  and  found  that 
the  house  in  fiames  was  so  near  to 
that  of  his  friend,  the  Honourable 
Frederick  North,  as  to  threaten  its 
destruction.      Knowing    that    Mr. 
North  (who  was  then  on  a  voyage 
in  the  Mediterranean)  posisessed   a 
most  valuable  library,  Mr.  Wind- 
ham determined,    with  the  assist- 
ance of  some  persons  belonging  to 
a  volunteer  corps,  whom  ho  selected 
from  the  crowds  to  make  an  effort 
for  the  preservation   of  it.    After 
four  hours  labour,  four-fifths  of  the 
books  were  saved.     He  did  not  quit 
the  house  till   the    fiames,  which 
finally  consumed  it,  had  spread  so 
extensively  as  to  render  his  further 
exertions  highly  dangerous.  During 
the  time  that  he  was  employed  in 
this  arduous  undertaking,   it  hap- 
pened most  unfortunately,  that,  by 
a  fall,  he  received  a '  blow  on  the 
hip;  but  not  of  so  painful  a  nature 
as  to  occasion  "any  relaxation  of  his 
efforts.     The  next  day  the  author  of 
this  narrative  called  on   him,    and 
found  him  complaining,  not  of  the 
hurt  he  had  received,  but  of  a  cold 
which  '^as  the  consequence  of  his 
exposure  to  the  weather,  the  nighf 
having  been  very  rainy.  He  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  whimsical  association 
in  the  newspapers  of  '  Mr.  Wind- 
ham  and  the  volunteers,*  but  la- 
mented that    two    of  the  persoqs 
who  had  assisted  him  had  received 
considerable  injury.     To  tha'?e  un- 
fortunate   persons    (one  of  whom 
afterwards    died)    he    shewed    the 
most  kind  and  unremitting  atten- 
tions.    His  cold  continued  to   be 
Very  troublesome  to  him  for  some 
time,  but  from  the  blow  on  bis  hip, 
he,  for  many  months,  appeared  to 

suffer 
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suffer  no  inconvenienoo  whatever,  fail  to  excite  in  a  mind  of  eitraor- 
tboaghit  occasioned  a  tuipoarwhicb»  dioary  leDsibilitf  aoid   teodarpeii. 
in  tne  following  spring,  bad  in-  He  conveyed  her  to  BeacoDsMd, 
creased  to  a  considerable  size.  on  a  visit  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Barke, 
**  In  May  1610,  Mr.  Windham  with  wbooa  he  l«ft  her,  on  a  pies  of 
found  it  necessary  to  give  bis  serious  business,  and  arrived  in  to^ra  od 
attention  to  the  tumour  which  had  Friday  the  11th  of  May.    On  the 
been    thus   collected.     Mr.  Cline  .  following  Sunday,  be  attended  st 
(whona  he  had  consulted  upon  it  *  the  Charter-bouse,  and  rooeived  the 
two  months  before)  gave  it  as  bis  sacrament,  which  was  admioisteif^ 
opiofon,  that,  in  order  to  prevent  to  him  privately  by  the  reverend 
dangerous  consequences,  an  irome-  Dr.  Fisher,  the  master  of  tbst  io- 
diate  operation  was  necessary; — and  stitution»  with  whom  be  had  beep 
his  advice  was  confirmed  by  that  of  intimately  acquainted  from  bisyootb. 
four  out  of  six  eminent  surgeons  The  remaining  days  before  Ibe  op- 
wjiom    Mr.   Windham    sofarately  oration  was  to  xint  place  he  em- 
consulted.    The  two  who  thought  ployed  in  arranging  papers,  in  msk- 
that  an  operation  was  not  requir/ed  mg  a  codicil  to  hia  will,  and  in 
were,  Mr.  Wilson,  the  anatomical  writing  many  letters,  aon^e  of  which 
lecturer,  and  Mr  PhiUips,  of  Pall«  were  addreoed  to  bia  nearest  itr 
Mall.    Dr.  Blane  (Mr.  Windham's  Stives,  to  be  opened  in  case  the 
own  physician),  and  Dr.  Baillie  co-  event  should  prove  fatal  to  hina. 
incided  in  opinien  with  the  nnajority  The  following  letter  has  been  ob- 
of  the  surgeons,  so  that,  in  fact,  ligtogly  communicated  to  the  anthor 
sevra  out  of  nine  professional  men  by  Colonel  Harvey,  of  Catton,  in 
recommended  the  operation.    It  is  Norfolk,  to  whom  Mr.  Windbsm 
not  at  all  surprising,  therefore,  that  addressed  it  the  day  before  be  under- 
Mr.  Windham,  whose  courage  was  went  the  operation.    It  contains  sa 
on  all  occasions  remarkable,  should  allnsion,  as  tbe  f^der  will  perodvd 
have  deterroinrd  on  subnutting^  at  to  tbe  question  of  parliamentary  re- 
once  to  the  dangers  of  tbe  knife,  form,  which  was  intended  to  he 
rather  than  linger  on  in  doubt  and  brought  forward  in  the  bouijC  ^ 
apprehension.  commons  in  the  ooutse  of  a  fev 

**  Before  his  decision  was  acted  days, 

upon,  he  took  pains  to  inform  him-  '  ''  P«H  Mall, 

sdf  concerning  some  cases  of  persons  ^V  ^*>  "^^ 

who  had  died  under  operations  or  **  Dear  Sir, 

from  the  effects  of  them  \  and  he        "  I  would  very  gladly  attend  the 

requrtsed   this  writer  to    make  t  business  which  yon  mention,  ?Dd 

particular  inquiry  respecting  an  in*  with  every  disposition  to  find  the 

stance  supposed  to  be  of  tbe  latter  noerits  such  as  you  describe,  bat  I 

kind,  which  had  recently  ontunvd  am   afhiid  I  must   to-oaonow  go 

in  Norfolk.    He  communicated  his  through  an    operalioo  which  will 

intention  to  very  few  persons,  be-  disable  me  from  attendance^  in  tha 
ttdes  the  pioli»siooal  men  whom  he    bouse  till  long  after  the  business  io 

had   consulted ;   and    the  deepest  question  will  be  decided,  aa  well  at 

annety  with  which  he  seemed  t<^  otherswhich,withoatdis|^iegcnieot 
be  Impressed,  was  that  of  snaring  to  yours,  1  should  have  be«s  stlU 
Mrs.  Windliam  tbe  terrors  which  a    more  anaioos  to  attend  to.    If  oor 

knowledge  of  the  event  could  ool  reformers  carry  their  madness  and 

>  folly 
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fdljT  now  or  in  any  subsequent  year»  pause,  occasioned  by  a  consultation 

there,  is  an  end»  be  assured,  of  the  upon    the  necessity  of  making  a 

stability  of  this  opnstitotion,  and  we  further  incision^  he  even  joked  with 

shall  fall  from  confusion  to  confusion  his  perilous  sitciatioD.    The  tutnouf 

till  we  are  either  sunk  into  com-  proved  to  beschirrous,  of  the  shape 

plete  revolutionary  anarchy,  or  are  of  a  turkey's  egg,  but  even  larger, 

settled  under  Buonaparte.    We  shall  The  successful  performance  of  the 

probably  enjoy  the  blessines  of  both  j  operation    was     immediately     an- 

—and  after  the  taste  of  the  former,  nounced  to  Mr.  Windham's  intimate 

namely  of  republican  and  revolu-  friends  by  Mr.  Edmund  Byng  (Mrs. 

tionary  anarchy,  or  government  as  Windham*s    nephew),    of    ^hose 

they  will  call  it,  there  are  many  friendly  offices  he  had  taken  the 

who  will  think  even  a  government  precaution  to  avail  himself.     Mrs. 

like  Buonapart6*s  a  blessing.  Windham,  according  to  an  arrange^ 

''  These  are  mj  first  sentiments ;  ment  which  he  had  previously  made, 

^— I  may  also  say  my  last  and  dying  returned  to  town  the  next  njarning, 

sentiments,  for  though  the  operation  and  was  informed  of  what  had  taken 

itself  which  I  am  about  to  submit  place.    For  a  few  days,  appearances 

to,  is  not  a  dangerous  one>  there  were  not  unfavourable,  though  th9 

cannot  be  so  great  pain  as  must  I  wound  did  not  heal  with  what  is 

fear  be  gone  through,  without  some  called  the  first  intention,  and  though 

danger.    It  is,  as  far  as  I  should  Mr.  Windham  suffered  greatly  from 

collect,  something  of  the  same  sort  restlessness  and  an  irritable  state  of 

as  that  which  poor  John   Gurney  the  nerves.    But  the  hopes  even  of 

underwent  and  ^11  a  victim  to.  his  most  sanguine  friends,  soon  be- 

''  I  had  thought  at  one  time  to  gan  to  give  way.     A  symptomatic 

defer  it  till  I  might  have  entered  my  fever  came  on,  arid  upon  the  ninth 

last  protest  against  such  niadness^  day  he  was  pronounced  to  be  in 

and  nave  tried  what  I  could  do  to  great  danger.    On  the  following  day 

satisfy  men's  nunds    that   it    was  the  symptoms  were  judged  to  be 

madness.    But  I  found  so  long  a  less  mifavourable^  but  others  of  an 

delay  could  not  be  incurred ;  so  I  alarming  kind  soon  succeeded,  and 

must  only  hope  the  best  /or  the  the  medical  attendants  (to  whom 

couoiry  and  for  myself.  were  now  added  Dr.  Baillie  and  Sir 

Yours,  dear  Sir,  Henry  Halford)   no  longer  enter- 

with  great  truth.  &c.  &:c.  tained  hopes  of  his  recovery.    From 

*  W.  Windham."  this  time,  the  fever  abated,  the  pulse 

became  firmer  and  better,  and  the 

"  On  Thursday,  the  17th  of  May  patient  even  began  to  take  and  enjoy 

1810,  the  operation  was  performed  nourishment;  yet  in  spife  of  these 

by  Mr.  Lynn,  in  the  presence  of  otherwise  flattering  circumstances^ 

Dr.  BJane,  Mr«  Home,    and  Mr.  the  state  of  the  wound,  which  had 

Pillincr,Mr.  Wlndham'6.npothecary.  never  suppurated,    and   the    total 

The  tumour  was  skilfully  extracted,  inability  of  nature  to    make    any 

but  having  been  very  deeply  seated,  edbrt    towards  relieving    it,  were 

land  attadied  to  the  ligaments  of  the  '  ymptoms  that  excited  no  feelings 

hip  joints  the  operation  was  neces-  but  those  of  despair.    Mr.  Wind^ 

•arlly    painful.      Mr.    Windham,  ham  himself  considered  his  case  to 

however^  bore  the  pain  with  the  be  hopeless  very  soon  after  the  per- 

^eatest  resolution;  and  during  a  formaace   of  the    operation^    and 

when 
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when,  at  a  later  period,  the  attend*  tunity  of  making  inquiries  of  the 
ing  turgeon,    availing  himself  of  phy&icians  concerning  the  progress 
some  favoorable  circumstaQces,  en-  of    Mr.   Windliam*s    illness,  pro- 
deavoured  to  impress  him  with  a  noancing  him  (as  he  had  done  oo  a 
less  gloomy  opinion,  he  said,  '  Mr.  former  occasion)  to  be  a '  real  patriot 
Lynn,  you  fight  the  battle  well,  but  and  a  truly  honest  man.' 
all  won't  do.*     He  perfectly  well        "  On  the  26th  of  May,  notwidi- 
knew  the  feebleness  of  his  own  con-  standing  his  debility,  Mr.  Windham 
stitution.    Though  he  had  possessed  ^  was  able  to  maintain  a  l«nf:  con- 
great  muscular  strength,  and  had  ference  with  his  nephew,  Mr.  Robert 
lived   a    life   of   temperance    and  Lukin,  during  which,  he  expressed 
activity,  he. had  never  overcome  the  himself  on   many  topics  Mrith  bit 
internal  debility  left  by  the  fever  usual  felicity  and  spirit.     Upon  this 
which  had  attacked,  him  at  the  age  occasion   he  pointed    out    to  Mr. 
of  twenty-eight.      The  complaint  Lukin  his  mathematical  manuscripts, 
too,  affecting  his  hip,  which  he  had  explained  generally  the  nature  sod 
laboured  under  in  the  autumn  ef  object  of  them,  and  expressed  his 
1808,  has  been  supposed  to  be  ma-  wish  that  they  might  be  carefolly 
tcrially  connected  with  'that  from  examined,  with  a  view  to  ascertaia 
which  he  was  now  suffering.     So  whether  some  parts  of  them  might 
sli{^ht  a  contusion  as  that  which  he  not  be  found  worth  preserving, 
had  received,  could  not  have  caused        *'  On  Sunday,  the  3d  of  June, 
such  disastrous'  effects,  had  it  not  his  dissolution  appeared  to  be  fast 
met  with  a  frame  and  constitution  approaching.    It  was  on  the  e\-ening 
previously  disposed  to  produce  them,  of  that  day  that  the  physicians  and 
"  While  he  lay  in  this  hopeless  surgeons  assettibled.  in  his  chamber 
condition,  nothing  could  exceed  the  for  the  last  timt.     Soon  after  tbey 
concen  which  was    expressed   by  had  left  ir,  I  had  an  afflicting  op- 
almost  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  portunity  of  y^itnessing  his  dying 
of  London  ;  nor  was  this  sentiment  condition,  in  which^  however,  nooe 
narrowed  by  party  feelings,  for  every  of  the  terrors  and  few  even  of  the 
man*  who  spoke  of  him  seejned  to  milder  signs  of  death  were  visible, 
be   his  friend.      From    the    cpm-  Though  his  articulation  was  a  little 
mencement  of  his  illness,  the  num-  imperfek:t,  his  voice  was  not  deficient 
bcr  of  anxious  inquirers  who  had  in  strength ;  and  though  his  coun* 
throng«id  the  door  to  obtain  a  sight  tenance  was  slightly  altered,  it  re- 
of  the  daily  reports  of  the  physicians,  taincd  much  of  its  peculiar  auim^- 
would  almost  be  thought  incredible,  tion.     He  was  evidently  free  from 
The  watchful  solicitude  of  his  pro-  pain,  and  cheered    by  feelings  of 
fessional  attendants'  ought    not  to  tranquil  resignation.    Ouring  about 
pass  unnoticed ;  and  in  mentioning  twenty  rointites,    he   spoke  'many 
the  unceasing  anxiety  of  personal  times,  not  without  tivacity,    and 
friends,  it  would  be  unpardonable  when  I  was  about    to   leave  tbe 
to  omit  the  names  of  Lord   Fitz-  chamber,  he  .pressed  my  hand  with 
William  and  Mr.  Elliot.    The  latter  a  degree  of  firmness  which  seemed 
was  the  kind  and  soothing  com-  at    variance   with    the    intimation 
panion  of  the  sick  chamber.     It  is  which  he  too  plainly  meant  to  con< 


gratifying  to  add,  that,  among  tbosa  vey  to  me — that  I  should  see  him 
>Vho  shared  in  these  feelings,  was  no  more.  It  was  about  half  past 
his  majesty,  who  took  every  oppor-    ten  o*clock  when  I  left  hin^  and 

after 
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•fter  that  time  he  is  represented  as 
liaving  spoken  but  little.  Being 
placed  by  Mr.  Ljnn,  in  a  favourable 
situation  for  sleeps  hesaid^  '  I  ilaank 
you^  this  is  the  last  trouble  I  shall 
give  you/  It  is  added,,  that  he  then 
fell  into  a  doze,  or  stupor,  and  ex- 
pired without  pain  or  emotion  the 
neit  morning  (Monday,  June  the 
4th)  at  about  twenty-five  minutes 
past  eleven. 

"  Some  apology,  perhaps,  is  ne- 
cessary for  tlic  .  minuteness  with 
which  the  above  circumstances  have 
been  detailed.  It  may  t>e  confi- 
dently hoped,  however,  that  those 
who  krcw  and  loved  Mr.  Wind- 
ham's character,  will  not ,  think  i^ 
uninteresting  in  tlie  hours  of  sickness 
and  of  death.  That  'he  died  as 
every  good  man  and  sincere  christian 
might  wish  to  die,  is  a  fact  that 
may  furnish  grateful  and  useful  re- 
flections to  all. 

''  He  had  just  completed  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  By  his 
will,  which  was  made  some  years 
b^ore  his  death,  and  by  two  codicils 
which  he  had  recently  added  to  it, 
he  gave  to  Mrs.  Windham,  for  her 
life,  his  whole  real  estate,  including 
a  venerable  mansion,  with  an  ex- 
tensive and  finely-situated  park  at 
Felbrigg,  besides  a  considerable  pro« 
petty  in  chat  neighbourhood,  and  at 
Sudbury,  on  the  borders  of  Suffolk 
and  Essex.  At  Mrs.  Windham's 
decease,  he  directed  that  his  pro- 
perty, charged  with  some  temporary 
provisions  in  favour  of  other  re- 
lations, should  devolve  on  Captain 
William  Lukin,  of  the  royal  aavy, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  dean  of  Wells, 
Mr.  Windham*8  half  brother.  On 
his  accession  to  the  estates.  Captain 
Lukin  is  to  assume  the  name  and 
amas  of  Windham  s  and  in  failure 
of  hl»  male  issue^  there  is  a  xt- 
mainder  in  tail  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Windham's  early  and  very  intimate 
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friend,  G.  J.  Cholmondeley  esq., 
with  further  remainders  to  the  earl 
of  Egremont  and  other  distant  re- 
lations. The.  executors  named  in 
the  will  were,  the  honourable  H. 
Lcgoe  and  William  Palmer,  esq. 

'*  The  loss  which  the  country  had 
sustained  in  Mr.  Windham,  was 
impressively  noticed  in  both  houses 
of  parliament.  On  the  6th  of  June," 
in  the  house  of  lords.  Earl  Grey 
pronounced  an  eulogium  on  his 
deceased  friend's  chancier,  in  a 
'  manner  which  reflected  the  greatest 
honour  on  his  feelings.  And  on  the 
following  day.  Lord  Milton  (for 
whom  Mr.  Windham  had  a  high 
regard)  distinguished  himself  in  the 
other  house,  by  an  eloquent  and 
affectionate  delineation  of  those  pub- 
lic and  private  virtues  winch  Mr. 
Windham  so  eminently  possessed, 
and  to  which  also  Mr.  Canning 
bore  a  generous  and  powerful  testi- 
mony. 

-  "  His  funeral  was  directed  by  his 
will  to  be  private,  and  without 
ostentation.  Accordingly,  his  re-, 
mains  were  attended  into  Norfolk 
by  no  other  friends  than  Mr.  Robert 
Lukin,  his  nephew,  (Captain  Lukio 
being  at  sea,)  Mr.  Edmund  Byng, 
nephew  to  Mrs.  Windham,  and  Mr. 
Budd,  who  was  Mr.  Windham's 
solicitor  and  land  agent.  They 
were  joined  at  Norwich  by  Mr. 
Hudson  and  Captain  Brown^.  At 
that  £ity,  where  the  corpse  rested 
for  one  night,  a  general  feeling  pf 
r«|ret  was  strongly  excited,  and 
the  procession  was  accompanied 
through  the  streets  the  next  mominj 
by  a  v^y  numerous  train  of  spec- 
tators. On  its  way  to  Felbrigg,  it 
was  JQiaed  by  the  tenantry  (not  one 
of  whom  was  absent)  and  by  other 
respectable  persons  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood,  on  horsebtck,  amounting 
in  all  to  about  ninety.  The  attend* 
ance  of  thesf  persons,  tt»ough  it  did 
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not  stfictly  accord  with  the  directions 
•  of  the  will*  could  not  have  been  re- 
fused without  great  unkindness. 
The  corp<ie  was  at  length  deposited 
in  the  family  vault  at  Felbngg 
church,  the  funeral  service  being 
performed  bj  tbe  Reverend  George 
Way.  The  park  was  thronged  with 
spectators^  anxious  to  pay  tbe  last 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
one  who,  though  distinguished  in 
tbe  great  world  by  his  talents  and 
accomplishments,  was  better  known 
to  his  neighbours  in  tbe  endearing 
character  of  a  kind  landlord  aud  a 
good  man. 

"  Of  the  character  of  Mr.  Wind- 
bam  some  few  memorials  will  per- 
haps be  looked  for,  in  addition  to 
those  which  may  have  been  inci- 
dentally preserved  in  the  preceding 
narrative.  To  describe  him  truly  as 
h«  was,  is  a  task  however  which  it 
is  more  pleasing  to  undertake^  tiian 
easy  to  achieve. 

'Mn  his  person  he  was. tall  and 
well  proportioned.  Having  in  his 
youth  been  eminently  skilful^  in 
manly  exercises,  he  had  thence  ac- 
quired in  his  deportment  a  happy 
union  of  strength  and  ease,  of 
agility  atid  gracefulness,  which 
never  forsook  him.  llie  form  of 
his  features  were  singularly  inter- 
esting ;  and  the  penetrating  vivacity 
of  his  eye  gave  a  faithful  indication 
of  the  corrcspo^iding  qualities  of  his 
mind. 

**  His  address  and  conversation 
were  fascinating  to  all  classes  of 
persons  ; — as  well  to  the  grave  as  to 
the  gay — to  the  uninformed  as  to 
the  learned— to  the  JK)ftcr  as  to  the 
sterner  sex.  His  manners  delighted 
all  circles,  from  tbe  royal  drawing- 
room  to  the  village-green  \  though 
in  ail  circles  they  wen?  still  the 
;Same.  As  the  polish  of  his  address 
Was  not  artificial,  it  was  alike 
pleasing  to  all.    No  roau  had  ever 


less  pride,  ■  in  its  offensive  sense. 
He  would  repel  flippancy  and  arro- 
gance, and  would  very  keenly  point 
bis  '  reprobation  of  what  seemed 
mean  or  dishonourable ;  but  h<^ 
never  measured  his  courtesy  by  the 
various  degrees  of  rank,  of  talents, 
or  of  wealth,  possessed  by  those  to 
whom  he  addressed  himself. 

*'  Of  bis  acquirements  it  is  need- 
less to  speak  much  at  length.  That 
lie  was  .'  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and 
good  one,*  there  are  abundant  testi- 
monies  to  prove  \  nor  did  ^is 
classical  attatnroents,  great  as  they 
were  universally  allowed  to  be, 
exceed  itis  &kill  in  the  various 
branches  of  uiaiiiematlcal  science. 
That  skill  the  public,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  enabloi  to  appreciate  at 
some  future  lime,  by  the  publica- 
tion "of  the  manuscript  treatises 
which  are  in  the  hands  -of  bis 
executors.  His  reading  latterly  was 
miscellaneous  and  dcsuUorv ;  but 
what  he  ha.<Tily  acquired,  he  ac- 
cunuely  retained,  and  aptly  applied 
in  illustration  of  his  opinion*  and 


arguments. 


"  His  taste,  in  general,  in  the 
fine  arts,  was  eminently  pure,  de- 
licate,, and  discriminating.  For 
music  indeed  he  h.id  no  relish  be- 
yond a  simple  ballad.  -I  once  heard 
him  remark,  that  the  four  greatest 
meii  whom  he  had  known,  derived 
no  pleasure  from  music.  Mr. 
Burke,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Fox,  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  were  the  persons  whom 
.  he  thus  distinguished. 

"  Upon  what  is  generally  called 
style  in  writing,  he  set  but  little 
value.  His  own  practice  was,  to 
take  plain  words,  in  preference  to 
learned  ones ),  to  disregard  the  con- 
struction of  sentences;  and  to  adopt 
popular  idioms  whenever  they  would 
aptly  express  his  meaning.  In  his 
language  he  was  a^  truly  British  ns 
in  his  politics.     His  disgnst  tras 
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stroQgly  excited  by  modern  innova- 
tions ot  French  words  and  phraseii  -, 
and  he  disliked  them  even  as  terms 
of  art,  where  English  ones  could  ()e 
ibund  to  supply  their  places.  For 
the  word  sortir*,  for  instance,  he 
would  uoiformly  substitute  '  sally/ 
But  nothing  so  highly  oftcnded 
liim,  as  any  careless  or  irreverent 
use  of  the  name  of  the  Creator.  I 
remember  that  on  reading  a  letter 
addressed  to  him,  in  which  the 
words,  •  My  God  !*  had  been  marlc 
use  of  on  a  light  occasion,  he  hasti- 
ly snatched  a  pen,  and  before  he 
would  finish  the  letter,  blotted  out 
the  misplaced  exclamation. 

•*  Of  Mr.  AVindham*s  cliaractcr 
as  an  orator,  the  reader  of  this 
work  is  furnished  with  such  ample 
means  of  judging  for  himself,  that 
it  is  wholly  unnecessary  here  to  en- 
ter into  any  investigation  of  it. 
Something,  however,  may  be  said 
concerning  the  effect  of  his  elo- 
quence in  the  bouse  of  commons, 
and  in  this  respect  a  very  high  au- 
thority on  such  a  subject  has  pro- 
uounced,  that,  "  if  it  was  not  the 
roost  commanding  that  that  house 
had  ever  heard,  it  was  the  most  in- 
sinuating,* His  manly  figure,  and 
bii  fluent  and  graceful  delivery, 
were  important  points  in  his  favour ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  want  of 
a  full  and  sonorous  voice  rendered 
him  sometimes  diificult  to  be  un- 
derstood in  many  parts  of  the  house, 
particularly  in  the  gallery.  This 
physical  defect,  addfd  to  a  paren- 
thetical mode  of  speaking,  and  the 


he  really  used  merely  by  way  of  il- 
lustration. These,  however,  were 
strung  together  in  the  newspapers, 
unaccompanied  with  the  arguments 
which  they  were  intended  to  illus- 
trate ;— so  th  .at  a  speech  thus  re- 
ported would  frequently  appear - 
more  like  a  leaf  torn  Out  of  a  jest 
book,  than  a  logical  and  profound 
political  discourse,  as  it  pro*jably 
w.is  when  it  w:is  dtUvered.  Nnthing 
was  more  foreign  from  Mr.  Wind- 
ham's habits,  than  to  jest  for  the 
sake  of  jcstiuj^j — his  wit  was  al- 
ways subservient  to'his  argument. 

'*  The  reason  which  has  rendered 
it  unnecessary  to  giv^  an  elaborate 
description  of  Mr.  Windham's  elo- 
quence, fill  equally  serve  to  relieve 
me  from  a  much  weightier  task- 
that  of  examining  his  political  opi- 
nions. 1  will  venture,  however,  to 
sugg<*st,  that  the  ruling  passion— 
the  clue  which,  *  once  found,  un- 
ravels all  the  rest,* — will  be  met 
with  in  the  preference  which  he 
gave  to  the  honour  an8l  military  re* 
nown  of  his  country,  above  every 
other  state  of  things  in  which  a 
nation  is  said  to  be  great  and  pros- 
perous. To  apply  this  ptinciple  to 
the  whole  course  of  his  public  opi- 
nions would  involve  a  discussion 
much  too  atnple  for  the  limits  of 
this  work  j — but  I  cannot  avoid  re- 
marking, that  his  notions  respect- 
ing the  common  people  directly 
flowrd  from  it.  No  man  could  really 
love  the  people  more  than  Mr.  Wind- 
ham loved  them  ; — he  did  not,  it  is 
true,  wish    he-m  to  become  states- 


occasional  sublilty  of  his  logical  dis-     men  or  philosophers: — he  desired 


tinctions,  may  account  for  the  very 
imperfect  manner  in  which  his 
speeches  were  too  commonly  re- 
ported in  the  newspapen.  The  re- 
porters often  caught  little  more 
irom  him  than  those  playful  allu- 
sions and  whimsical  quotations 
which  diverted  the  house,  but  which 


to  spc  thtm  honest,  active,  ohearful 
and  contented — senjiiblc  of  the 
blessings  they  enjoyed,  and  capable 
of  defending  them.     Feeling  that 

——a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride. 
When  once  dt^stroycd,  can  never  be  supplied^ 

he  deprecated  all  attempts  which 
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were  made  to  deprive  them  of  their 
accustomed  sports  and  exercises. 
From  the  practice  of  those  exer- 
cises^  resulted,  io  his  opinioo,  not 
only  much  of  the  personal  bravery 
of  Englishmen^  but  also  that  hatred 
of  bloodshed  and  assassinationi  and 
that  humane  forbearance  in  victory, 
by  which  the  firitish  character  is 
happily  distinguished  from  that  of 
many  other  nations.  Nothing  roused 
his  indignation  more  than  the  vex- 
atious spirit  of  interference  with 
the  holiday-enjoyments  of  the 
poor,  which  he  thought  some  of  oar 
magistrates  had  lately  shewn  a 
strong  desire  to  exercise.  The  sup- 
pression of  a  village- hop,  or  horse- 
race»  or  even  a  boxing-match  or 
bull-bait,  while  the  magistrate  was 
quietly  enjoying;  his  own  ball  or 
hunting  party,  he  thought  an  act  of 
the.  most  scandalous  injustice  and 
oppression.  In^  shorty  he  loved  the 
British  peasant,  and  wished  to  see 
him  vigorous'  on  the  green,  and  in- 
dependent in  his  cottage** respected 
for  bis  loyalty,  and  formidable  by 
his  prowess. 

''  Mr.  Windham*s  political  opi- 
nions have  been  often  charged  with 
inconsistency*  It  is  not  surprising 
that  such  a  charge  should  proceed 
irom  persons  who  only  look  to  the 
distinctions  of  whig  and  tory,  or  to 
those  other  distinctions  which,  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  have  been  suffi- 
ciently known  and  defined  under 
the  names  of  Pittite  and  Foxite. 
That  he  sometimes  agreed  with 
Mr.  Fox,  and  sometimes  with  Mr. 
Pitt,  is  with  such  persons  a  decisive 
proof  of  inconsistency  !  Those  who 
will  go  deeper,  making  measures, 
not  nr^en,  their  rule  for  deciding  the 
question,  will  perhaps  find  that, 
during  a  long  political'life,  hardly 
any  public  man  has  less  differed 
from  himself  than  Mr.  Windham 


has  done.  From  the  outset  of  bi» 
career  to  the  close  of  it,  he  was  the 
Tiniform  enemy  of  parliamentary 
reform.  In  his  zeal  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  army,  his  attacfameot 
to  the  crown  and  aristocracy,  and 
bis  protection  of  the  real  comforis 
of  the  common  people,  he  will  \k 
foond  to  have  b^n  eqoaUy  consist- 
ent. Thatjn  the  course  of  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  he  found  ret^n  to 
change  some  few.  of  bis  opinions, 
may  ht  ver)'  trae  \  but  who  has  not 
done  this,  eveft  on  subjects  of  the 
highest  importance  ?  It  must  be 
admitted  that  he  altered  his  noind 
on  the  question  of  the  slave  trade, 
which  he  at  first  thought  should  be 
abolished  instantaneously,  though  be 
aflerward^  wished  the  Abolition  to 
be  subsequent  to  an  attempt  fot 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  slave- 
Tfs,  fiut  instances  like  this  will 
weigh  but  little  against  a  mass  of 
facts  in  the  opposite  scale. 

'Mn  speaking  of  Mr.  Windham's 
public  measores,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  it  was  on  those  for  the 
improvement  of  the  army  thai  be 
relied  for  his  reputation  as  a  mioif- 
ter.  He  publicly  declared  thatj^  *  like 
the  eminent  Italian  masician,  who 
bad  a  piece  of  music  inscribed  on 
his  tomb,  or  the  Dutch  mathema- 
tician who  had  a  calcalatioa  for  bis 
epitaph,  he  should  desire  no  other 
monument  atf  a  statesman  than  that 
system.'* 

''The  quality,  perhaps^  by  which 
Mr.  Windham  was  more  remark- 
ably distinguished  from  most  other 
public  men,  was  his  intrepidity. 
His  political,  like  his  personal  cou- 
rage, was  unbounded  \  and  he  seem- 
ed to  seek,  rather  than  to  shuoi 
opportunities  of  displaying  it.  Had 
he  condescended  to  court  populari- 
ty, there  can  be  np  doubt  that  be 
would  have  attained  his  object  \  and 
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h  might  have  enabled  blm  to  be- 
come the  leader  of  a  party  in  the 
state.  That  was  a  situation,  how- 
ever, for  which  he  had  neither  am- 
bition^ nor  the  necessary  arts.  He 
disliked  both  the  management  and 
the  sacrifices  which^  in  such  an 
employment,  are  indispensably  re- 
quisite. 

''  His^abits  of  business  were  by 
no  means  r^ular,  yet  he  could 
never  justly  be  said  to  be  idle.  He 
would  have  been  able  to  transact 
more  buiiiness,  had  he  been  less 
scrupulous.  It  was  his  custom  to 
begin  a  transaction  with  more  care 
and  nicety  than  could  afterwards  be 
found  practicable  in  ,the  conclusion 
of  it, 

"  Notwithstanding  his  keenness 
as  a  debater,  no  man  ever  mixed 
less  of  private  enmity  with  his  pub- 
lic differences.  He  generally  spoke 
of  bis  adversaries  with  liberality, 
and  often  with  kindness.  There  was 
no  system  of  opinions  which  he  so 
strongly  condemned  as  he  did  Sir 
Francis  Burdett*sj  yet  I  remember 
that  he  once  softened  the  asperity 
of  some  remarks  which  were  made 
by  another  person  on  that  baronet's 
conduct ;  adding  good  bumouredly, 
'  I  suspect,  after  all,  I  have  a 
sneaking  kindness  for  Sir  Francis.* 

"  it  now  remains  to  speak  of 
his  domestic  virtues,  in  doing  wluch 


it  will  be  difficult  to  use  any  other 
language  than  that  of  unqualified 
eulogium.  His  tenderness  as  a  hus- 
.  band  and  relative,  his  kindness  as  a 
friend  and  patron,  his  condescend- 
ing attention  to  inferiors,  his  warm 
sympathy  with  th.e  unfortunate,  are 
so  many  themes  of  praise^  which  it 
would  be  tnore  agreeable  than  ne- 
cessary to  dwell  upon.  The  sense 
which  he  entertained  of  the  import- 
ance of  religion,  and  which  he 
sttongly  marked  by  one  of  the  con- 
cluding acts  of  his  life,  will  ser\'e 
to  complete  the  character  of  a  man 
who  had  scarcely  an  enemy,  except 
on  political  grounds,  and  had  more 
personal  friends  warmly  attached  to 
him,  than  almost  any  man  of  the 
age. 

"  His  talents,  accomplishments, 
and  virtues,  have  been  happily  sum- 
med up,  by  describing  him  as  the 
true  model  o^an  English  gentle- 
man ;  and  it  has  been  well  ^serv- 
ed, that  if  the  country  bad  been 
required  to  produce,  in  a  trial  of 
strength  with  another  nation,  some 
individual  who  was  at  once  eminent 
for  learning,  taste,  eloquence,  wit, 
courage,  and  personal  accomplish- 
.ments,  the  choice  must  have  fallen 
on  Mr-  Windham.  He  was  The  ad- 
mirable Crichton  of  his  age  and 
country. 
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CflAa^CT£B   OF  THE   EmPIAOK  LoUIS  TBB  MeBK. 
[FaOM  Ma.  JoiiB8*S  HlSTOBT  OP  TBB  Wald£nsbs.] 


*'  ^T^HE  young  prince,  though 
X  ^^  amiable  in  his  dispo- 
sition and  manners,  appears  to  have 
been  n^uch  Inferior  to  his  father  in 
itvengtb  of  mind.    1  have  already 


had  occasion  to  mention  him  in  the 
former  section  as  the  friend  gnd 
patron  of  Claude  of  Turin.  His. 
piety  and  parental  fondness  are 
praised  by  historians,  but  his  abitl- 
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Mc$  were  inadequate  to  the  support 
of  so  great  a  weight,  of  empire.  He 
rendered  himself  odious  to  the  cler- 
gy by  attempting  to  reform  certain 
abuses  among  them,  not  foieseeing 
that  this  powert'ul  body  would  not 
pay  the  same  deference  to  his  au- 
thority, which  bnd  been  given  to 
the  superior  capacity  of  his  father. 
Three  years  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  he  admitted  his  eldest 
son,  Lorhairey  to  a  participation 
of  the  French  and  CJerman  territo- 
ries, declared  bis  son  Pepin  King  fo 
Aquitaine,  and  Louis  King  of  Ba- 
varia. This  division  gave  offence 
to  bis  nephew,  Bernard,  at  that 
time  King  of  Italy,  who  revolted, 
and  levied  war  against  his  uncle,  in 
contempt  of  bis  imperial  authority, 
to  which  he  was  si;ibject — a  rebel- 
lious conduct,  in  which  he  was  en- 
couraged b¥  the  Archbishop  of  Mi- 
lan and  the  Bishop  of  Cremona. 
Louis,  on  this  occasion,  acted  with 
vigour.  He  raised  a  powerful  army, 
and  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Alps, 
when  Bernard  was  abandoned  by  his 
troops,  and  the  unfortunate  prince, 
.being  made  prisoner,  was  condemn- 
ed to  lose  his  head.  His  uncle  mi- 
tigated the  sentence  to  the  loss  of 
his  eyes,  but  the  unhappy  pnnce 
died  three  diys  >after  the  punish- 
inent  was  inflicted  3  and  Louis,  to 
prevent  future  troubles,  ordered 
three  natural  sons  of  Charlemagne 
to  be  shut  up  in  a  convent. 

*'  Id  a  little  time  the  emperor 
Mraa  seized  with  keen  remorse  for 
his  conduct.  He  accused  himself  of 
the  murder  of  his  nephew,  and  of 
tyrannic  cruelty  to  his  brothers.  In 
this  melancholy  humour  he  was 
encouraged  by  the  monks i  and  it 
at  last  grew  to  such  a  height,  that 
he  impeached  himself  in  an  assem- 
bly of  the  states,  and  requested  the 
bishops  to  enjoin  him    public  pe- 


nance. The  clergy,  now  sensible  of 
his  weakness,  set  nobonnds  to  their 
usurpations.  The  popes  concluded 
that  they  might  do  any  thing  od« 
der  so  pious  a  prince.  They  did  not 
wait  tor  the  emperor*s  confirmation 
of  ihctr  election ;  the  bishops  ex- 
alted thciTi selves  above  the  throne, 
and  the  whole  fraternity  of  the  catho- 
lic clergy  claimed  an  exemption 
from  uli  civil  jurisdiction.  Even 
the  monks,  while  they  pretended 
to  renounce  the  world,  seemed  to 
aspire  to  the  government  of  it. 

''  la  the  year  S22,  the  three  son 
of  Louis  were  associated  together  in 
a  rebellion  against  their  h.xhex,'^ 
an  unnatural  crime,  in  which  thejr 
were  encouraged  by  some  of  the 
reigning  clergy.  Tfae  emperor  was 
abandoned  by  his  army  and  made 
prisoner;  and  in  all  probability 
would  have  lost  his  crown  had  not 
the  nobility  pitied  their  humble 
sovereign,  and  by  sowing  (Hssen- 
tions  among  the  three  brothers, 
contrived  to  restore  him  to  his  dig- 
nity In  832»  the  three  brothers 
formed  a  new  league  against  their 
father,  and  Gregory  IV.  then  pope, 
went  to  l^'raiicc  in  the  army  of  Lo- 
thaire,  the  eldest  brother,  under 
pretence  of  accommodating  mat- 
ters, but  in  reality  with  an  inten- 
tion of  employing  against  the  em* 
peror  that  power  which  he  derived 
from  him,  happy  in  the  opportn- 
uity  of  asserting  the  supremacy  and 
independence  of  the  Holy  See.  The 
presence  of  the  pope,  in  those  day* 
of  supei^tilioD,  was  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  determine  the  fate  of  LouU. 
After  a  deceitful  negociaiion,  and 
an  mterview  with  Gicgory  on 
the  part  of  Lothaire,  the  unforta- 
naie  emperor  found  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  his  rebellious  sions.  He 
was  deposed  in  a  tumultuous  as- 
sembly, and  Lothaire  pioclaimed  in 
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his  stead;  after  which  infamous 
transaction  the  pope  returned  to 
Rome. 

*'  To  ^ve  stability  to  this  revo- 
lution, and  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
ceal the  deformity  of  their  own  con- 
duct, the  bjshops  of  Lothaire's  fac- 
tion had  recourse  to  a  curious  arti- 
fice. *  A  penitent/  said  they,  *  is 
incapable  of  a^t  civil  offices,  a  royal 
penitent  must  therefore  be  incapa- 
ble of  reigning;  let  us  subject  Louis 
to  a  perpetual  penance,  and  he  can 
never  reasccnd  the  throne/  He  was 
accordingly  arrainged  in  an  assem- 
bly of  the  states,  by  Ebbo,  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  and  condemned 
to  do  penance  for  life. 

"  Louis  was  then  prti»oner  in  a 
monastery  at  Soissons,  and  being 
greatly  intimidated,  he  patiently 
submitted  to  a  ceremony  no  less  so- 
lemn  than  degrading.  He  pros- 
trated himself  on  a  hair  cloth,  which 
was  spread  before  the  altar,  and 
owned  himself  guilty  of  the  ctiarges 
brought  against  him,  in  the  presence 
of  many  bishops,  canons,  and  monks 
— Lothaire  being  also  i^rcsent,  that 
he  might  enjoy  the  sight  of  his  fa- 
ther's humiliation .  Nor  was  this 
all ;  the  degraded  emperor  was  com- 
pelled to  read  alood  a  written  con- 
fession, in  which  he  was  made  to 
accHse  himself  of  sacrilege  and 
murder  5  and  to  enumerate  among 
his  crimes  the  marching  of  troops  in 
Lent,  calling  an  assembly  on  Holy 
Thursday,  and  taking  up  arms  to 
defend  himself  against  his  rebellious 
children  !  So  easy  is  it  for  super- 
stition to  transform  into  crimes  the 
most  innocent,  and  even  the  most 
necessary  actions.  After  having  made 
this  humiliating  confession,  Louis, 
at  the  command  of  the  archbishop, 
laid  aside  his  sword  and  btXx^  di- 


vested himself  of  his  royal  robes, 
put  on  the  penitential  sackcloth, 
and  retired  to  the  cell  which  was 
assigned  him.  ^ 

"  But  the  feelings  of  nature,  and 
the  voice  of  humanity,   at    length 
prevailed  over  the  prejudices  of  the 
age  and  the  policy  of  the  clergy. 
Lothaire  became  an  object  of  gene- 
ral  abhorrence,  and  bis  father  of 
compassion.      His     two     brothers 
united    against  him,   in  behalf  pf 
that  father  whom  they  had  contri- 
buted to  humble.     The  nobility  re- 
turned to  their  obedience,  paying 
homage  to  Louis  as  their  lawful 
sovereign }  and  the  ambitious  Lo- 
thaire was  obliged  to  crave  mercy 
in  the  sight  of  (he  whole  army,  at 
the  feet  of  a  parent,  and  an  em- 
peror, whom  he  had  lately  insult- 
ed. Louis  died  in  the  year  MO  near 
Mentz,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of 
his  age,  and  tne  twenty-seventh  of 
his  reign,  leaving  to  his  unnatural 
son  Lothaire  a  crown,  a  sword,  and 
a  very  rich  sceptre.     The  bishop  of 
Mentz  observing'  that  he  had  left 
nothing  to  his  son  Louis,  reminded 
him  that  at  the  least  forgiveness  was 
his  duty ;  '  Yes,  I   forgive  him/ 
cried  the  dying  prince,  with  great 
emotion ;  *  but  tell  him  from  mc 
that  he  ought  to  seek  forgiveness  of 
God,  for  bringing  my  grey  hairs  in 
sorrow  to  the  grave.* 

"  Lothaire  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  imperial  dignity,  and  after  a 
reign  of  fifteen  years,  took  the  ha- 
bit of  a  monk ;  tb^t,  according  to 
the  language  of  those  times,  he 
might  atone  for  his  crimes,  and 
though  he  had  lived  a  tyrant,  die 
a  saint.  In  this  pious  disguise  he 
expired,  before  he  had  worn  it  aj 
week." 
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RAYMOND,  the  sixth  count 
'  of  Toulouse,  in,  whose 
territories  the  Albigeoses  chiefly 
abounded,  still  humanely  extended 
to  t  hem  his  protection  and  patronage. 
Pope  Innocent,  by  a  bull,  had  esL- 
communicated  him  as  favourer  of 
heretics— he  was  prohibite$i  the 
communion  of  holy  things  and  of 
the  faithful — all  his  subjects  were 
absolved  from  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  power  was  dispensed  to 
any  catholic  man  not  only  to  act 
against  bis  person,  but  to  seize  his 
domiuions^  and  dispossess  him  of 
them,  under  the  pretext  that  by  the 
prudence  of  the  one  they  might  be 
eftectually  purged  from  heresy,  as 
they  had  been  grievously  defiled  by 
the  wickedness  of  the  other.  Yet 
he  dors  not  appear  to  have  been  in 
the  least  diverted  from  his  purpose 
by  these  horrid  proceedings.  His 
cliaracier  is  variously  rcpicscnted 
by  the  friends  and  enemies  of  bis 
party.  The  fortner  describe  him, 
not  only  as  generous  and  brave,  but 
as  pious  and  virtuous,  while  the 
latter  revile  him  as  a  hypocrite, 
llie  true  account  of  hitn  seems  to 
be^  that  whether  h6  had  adopted 
the  sentiments  of  the  Albigenses  or 
not,  he  humanely  sympathized  with 
them — that  he  understood  the  spirit 
of  true  religion  to  be  z  spirit  of 
tblcrapcc ;  that  he  studied  to  pro- 
mote the  real  interests  of  his  coun* 
try,  and  with  these  views,  at  least, 
that  he  wa6  desirous  to  protept  all 
sruch  as  were  useful  members  of 
society,  whatever  might  be  their 
peculiar '  religious  tenets.  Under 
auch  patronage  their  members  ra- 
pidly increased^  by  tit  proportlopally 


inflamed    the    indignation    of  the 
fierce  and  bloody  inquisitors. 

"  While  affairs  remained  in  this 
critical  posture,  it  unfortuoately 
happened  that  Peter  Chatincau,  one 
of  the  inquisitors,  was  assassinated, 
and  Count  Raymond  was  suspected 
of  being,  at  least,  privy  to  ibc 
murder.  The  catholics  loudly  io- 
veighed  against  the  crioieasof  the 
d«epest  dye .  The  coun  t  was  Ioade4 
with  infamy,  and  with  the  highest 
censures  of  the  churci)  and,  in  a 
little  time,  au  expedition  of  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  cross- 
bearers  (crusaders)  was  actually 
equipped  against^  hipK  Raymood 
was  justly  alarmedr^be  offered  to 
submits  promised  obedifincei  and  as 
a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  delivered 
Up  into  the  hands  of  the  pope  seven 
fortified  places  in  Provence.  Bat 
that  was  not  a  sufficient  sacrifice  to 
ecclesiastical  pride  and  maligaity* 
He  was  required  to  present  biniself 
before  the  gates  of  the  cburcb  of 
St.  Agde,  in  the  town  of  that  name. 
Upwards  of  twenty  bishops  and 
archbishops  were  present,  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  bis 
submission.  He  was  required  to 
swear  upon  the  boty  solemnities  af 
the  eucharisf  and  the  relics  of  the 
saints,  which  were  exposed  with 
great  reverence  before  the  gates  of 
the  churc^f  an4  held  by  several 
prelates,  that  he  would  obey  fbe 
commands  of  the  holy  Roman 
church.  When  he  had  thus  bound 
himself  by  an  oath,  the  legate 
ordered  one  of  the  leered  vestments 
to  be  thrown  over  his  neck,  and, 
drawing  him  by  means  of  it,  he  was 
brought  into  the  churchy  where, 
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faaving  scourged  bim  with  a  whip, 
he  absolved  him.  Ii  is  added^  that 
'  *  he  was  so  grievously  toro  by  the 
stripes  in  scourging,  that  he  was 
unable  lo  go  out  by  the  way  in 
which  he  had  entered  the  church, 
but  was  forced  to  pass,  quite  naked 
as  he  was,  through  ihe^  lower  gate. 
He  was  also  compelled  to  undergo 
the  sanae  degrading  process  at  the 
sepulchre  of  St.  Peter  the  martyr  at 
New  Castres.' 

"The.  immense  army  of  crusaders, 
however,  being  now  in  motion,  was 
not  to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  in- 
activity because  the  earl  of  Tbolouse 
had  effected  his  tieconciliation  with 
the  see  of  Rome.    On  the  contral-y, 
they  every  where  attacked  the  Albi- 
genses,  took  possession  of  (he  cities 
io  which  they  were  known  to  be, 
filled.the  streets  with  slaughter  and 
blood,  and  committed  to  the  flames 
numbers  whom  they  had  taken  pri- 
soners.    Raymond  had  a  nephew  of 
the  name  of  Roger,  who  was  more 
bold  and  determined  than  his  uncle. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  seven  fiefs,  or 
baronies,  dependant,  however,  upon 
the  earl  of  Toulouse,  and  he  evinced 
no  disposition  to  yield  an  implicit 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  Rome, 
nor    abandon  the  people  who  had 
put  themselves  under  his  protection. 
Among  the  humiliating  stipulations 
ii]3|x>sed  upon  the  earl  of  Toulouse, 
the    one   most    repugnant    to   his 
feelings  was,  that  he  himself  should 
lead    the   crusading  army  against 
Bexiers,   the  capital    of  his  own 
nephew's  dominions,  which,  was  in 
effect  now  to  make  him  the  instru* 
naent  of  the  destructtoo  of  the  Albi- 
geoses,  as  he  bad  hitherto  been  their 
protector,  andindeed  theMestructiou 
of  bis  nephew  also.    This  has  ever 
been    the  detestable  policy  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  never  to  he  satisfied 
^wltti  reasonable  offers  of  submission, 
W^tfaout   d^ading   the   wretched 


suppliant,  even  in  his  own  eyes. ' 
Toe  earl  continued  with  the  army  a 
few  days,  and.tben  took  his  leave  «f 
the  legate,  choosing  rather  to  take  a 
journey  to  Rome,  in  order  to  humbk? 
himself  before  the  pope,  a  privilege 
which  could  not  be  denied  him, 
than  continue  with  it  to  be  a  spec- 
tat^oroftbe  murder  of  thousands  of 
peaceable  and  virtuousinen,aad  the 
ruin  of  his  own  nepliew. 

''  When  tbe  army  advanced  to* 
wards  the  neighbourhood  of  Beziers, 
the  fate  of  the  city  was  easily  fore- 
seen, and  the  nephew  of  Raymond, 
fiilly  sensible  that  it  could  not  be 
defended  against  an  hundred  Chou<« 
sand  men,  went  out  of  tfae^  city« 
threw  biniself  at  the  feet  of  the 
pope's  legate,  and  supplicated  his 
mercy  in  favour  'of  his  capital,  be- 
seeching him  not  to  involve  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty,  which 
must  be  *  the  case  if  Beziers  were 
taken  by  storm — that  there  were 
many  Roman  catholics  in  the  city, 
who  would  be  involved  in  one  iu" 
discriminate  scene  of  ruin,  contrarjF 
to  tbe  intentions  of  the  pope,  whose 
object  was  understood  to  be,  solely 
thepuuishmenc  of  the  Albigenses. 
Numerous  other  topics  of  entreaty 
were  urged  by  the  young  prince, 
but  the  answer  of  the  legate  to  all 
he  could  plead  was,  that  '  all  his 
apologies  and  excuses  would  avail 
him  nothing,  and  that  he  must  dd 
the.  best  he  could- for  himself.'  Thu^ 
foiled  .in  his  object,  the  earl  of 
Beziers  returned  into  the  city,  con« 
vened  the  inhabitants,  to  whom  he 
explained  the  ill  success  that  had 
attended  his  mission,  and  particu- 
larly, that  the  only  condition  upon 
which  pardon  would  be  granted  by 
the  pope's  legate  was,  that  the  Albi- 
genses should  abjure  their  religion, 
and  promise  to  live  according  to  the 
la\ys  of  the  Roman  churcii. 

**  Tbe    catholic    inhabitants   of 

Beziers 
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Bezters  now  interposed^  using  eveiy  that  he  was  their  prelate,  that  he 

entreaty  with  the  Albigensen  to  com-  knew  thcni  well,  and  ihat  as  to  the 

ply  ^K'ith  that  stipulation,  and  not  be  Albigeuses,  he  did  not  think  tbem 

the  occasion  of  their  drath,  since  so  irrecoverable  as  to  be  past  all 

the  legate  was  resolved  to  pardon  hopes  of  repentance — that,  on  tbe 

none,  unless  they  all  consented  to  contrary,  he  tnisted    a    t)eooming 

live  in  subjection   to  one  rule  of  mildness  on  the  part  of  the  church, 

faith.  ^  which  does  not  delight  in  bloodi 

"  The  Albigenses  replied,  that  might  yet  reclaim  them. 
they  never  could  consent  to  pur-  "  I'he  sanguinary  ecde^astie, 
chase  a  prolongation  of  this  perish-  however,  was  wholly  deaf*  to  the 
tug  life  at  the  price  of  renouncing '  voice  of  humanity.  Transported 
their  faith — that  they  were  fully  with  rage,  he  gave  vent  to  the  most 
porsuaded  God  could,  if  hr  pleased,  terrible  threatentngs,  and  swore  diat 
protect  and  defend  them.  But  they  unless  all  who  were  in  tbe  citr 
were  as  fully  persuaded,  that  if  it  acknowledged  their  guilt,  and  sob- 
were  his  good  pleasure  to  be  glori-  mitted  to  tbe  church  ot  Rome,  *ber 
fied  by  the  confession  of  their  faith,  should  every  individunj  be  pot  to 
it  would  be  an  high  honour  con-  the  sword,  without  regard  to  re- 
ferred upon  them  to  sacrifice  their  ligious  profession,  age,  of  sex-* 
lives  for  righteousness*  sake — that  giving  instant  orders  tor  the  dty  to 
they  much  preferred  displeasing  the  be  summoned  to  surrender' at  dis- 
pope,  who  could  only  destroy  their  cretion.  Under  these  circuro^taaces 
bodies,  to  incurring  the  displeasure  resistance  wa^  vain  5  the  assailantf 
•fGod,  who  is  able  to  destroy  both  were  immediately  in  possession  of 
soul  and  body  together — that  they  it,  and  its  inhabitants,  to  the  number 
hoped  never  to  be  ashamed  of,  nor  of  three  and  twenty  thousand,  wers 
forsake  a  faith  by  which  they  had  indiscriminately  massacred,  and  the 
been  taught  the  knowlHge  of  Christ  city  itself  destroyed  by  fire.  Ca- 
and  his  righteousness,  and  at  tbe  snrius  informs  us,  that  when  the 
hazard  of  eternal  death,  barter  it  crusaders  were  about  to  enter  tbe 
for  a  religion  which  annihil.ited  the  city,  knowing  that  there  weremanj 
merits  of  the  Saviour,  and  rendered  catholics  mixed  with  the  heretics, 
his  righteousness  of  none  effect,  and  hesitating  how  they  shoo  Id  act 
They,  ihcrefort,  -left  it  to  the  ca-  in  regard  to  the  former,  application 
thoHcs  and  the  earl  of  Beziers  to  was  made  to  Arnold,  the  abbe  of 
make  the  best  terms  they  could  for  CisteauxT  for  advice,  who  instantly 
themselves,  but  entreated  that  they  replied.  •  Kill  them  all — the  Lord 
would  not  promise  any  thing  in  knoweth  them,  that  are  bis/ 
their  behalf  inconsistent  with  their  *'  The  carl  of  Beziers,  foreseeing 
duty  as  Christians.  the  ruin  which  threatened  his  ca- 

'*  Finding  the  Albigenses  inflexi-  pital,  made  his  escape,  and  wiih- 

blc,   the  catholic  party  next    sent  drew   to  the  neighbouring  city  of 

their  own  bishop  to  the  legate,  to  Carcassone.    I'his  place  was  much 

entreat  him  not  to  comprehend  in  naore    strongly  fortified,    both  by 

the  punishment  of  the  Waldenses,  nature  and  art,  th«i  Beziers,  and 

those  that  had  always  been  constant  consequently  more  defensible.   Tbe 

and  uniform  in  their  adherence  to  city,  or  upper  town,  stands  upoo  a 

the  church  of  Kome.     In  this  inter-  hill,  surrounded  by  a  double  wall; 

view  the  bishop  explained  to  him  the  lower  town  or  borough  is  in  the 

.  ^plain, 
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pbin,  about  two  miles  distant  from 
the  city.  Numbers  of  the  Albi- 
gcnses  resided  there;  and  many 
more  fled  to-  it  for  security.  The 
young  earl,  who  had  now  been  fully 
instructed,  by  the  horrible  pro- 
ceedings at  Beziers,  into  the  motives 
and  determinations  of  the  catholics, 
resolved,  as  far  as  was  practicable, 
to  defend  Carcassone*  He,  there- 
fore, convened  his  subjects;  re- 
minded them  of  the  treatment  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Beziershad  re- 
ceived, and  ihat  they  had  to  do 
with  the  same  enemies;,  who  had 
indeed  changed  the  place  of  siegr, 
*but  not  the  cruelty  of  their  disposi- 
tions, nor  their  wish  to  destroy  them 
if  they  could  effect  it,  Hef  there- 
fore gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it 
was  preferable  to  die  in  defence  of 
their  city  and  privileges,  rather  than 
fall  into  the  hands  of  such  cruel  and 
relentless  enemies.  That  for  his 
own  part,  he  professed  the  Roman 
catholic  religiou,  but  he  was  fully 
aware  that  the  present  was  not  a 
war  of  religion,  but  a  system  of 
robbery,  contrived  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  possession  of  the  domi- 
nions of  bis  uncle,  the  earl  of 
Raymond,  and  all  that  were  related 
to  him.  He  therefore  urged  the 
inhabitants  to  defend  themselves 
like  men,  and  to  recollect  that  both 
tl>eir  lives  and  the  free  ext- rcrse  of 
tlieir  religion  were  nt  stake,  pledging 
himself  that  he  would  never  forsake 
them  m  so  honourable  a  cause  as 
was  that  of  defending  themselves 
against  their  common  enemies,  who, 
under  the  mask  of  dissembled  piety, 
vrere,  in  effect,  nothing  belter  than 
thieves  and  robbers.  This  manly 
address  infused  courage  into  Hhe 
ht-arts  of  his  subjects — they  pledged 
themselves  to  defend  their  sovereign 
and  the  city  of  Carcassone  with 
whatever  concerned  them. 

*•  In  the  mean  time,  the  army  of 


the  crusaders  had  been  augmented 
by  the  arrival  of  fresh  1»  vies  from 
every .  part  of  France,  as  well  as 
from  Italy  and  Germany,  to  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  thousand 
men  (some  writers  make  them  five 
hundred  thousand),  and  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  walls  of  the  town, 
when  they  rushed  furiously  upon 
the  first  rampire,  filling  the  ditch 
with  fascine«;,  and  making  them- 
selves sure  of  an  easy  conquest  of 
the  place.  But  they  met  with  .so 
vali:^nt  a  repulse,  that  the  ground 
was  covered  with  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  pilgrims  (as  they  called  them- 
srlves)  round  about  the  city.  The 
following  day  the  legate  ordered  the 
scaling  ladders  to  be  apphed,  ann  a' 
general  assault  to  bi*  made  on  the 
town,  but  the  inhabitants  made  a 
resolute  defence  They  were,  how- 
ever, at  length,  ovcrjwwered  with 
n ambers,  and  beat  ^ack  from  the 
walls,  when  the  enemy  entered,  and 
gave  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough 
exactly  the  same  treatment  they 
had  lately  done  to  those  of  Beziers, 
putting  them  all  to  the  sword. 

"  The  city,  or  upper  town,  how* 
ever,  was  yet  secure,  but  the  be- 
sieging army  lost  no  lime  in  pro- 
ceeding to  its  reduction.  The 
legate  commanded  them  to  play  all 
their  engines^  of  war  upon  it,  and 
to  take  it  by  assault.  But  he* had 
the  n^ortitication  to  see  his  soldiers 
of  the  cross  tall  by  thousands-  the 
ground  covered,  and  the  ditches 
filltd  with  the  dead  bodies  of  his 
pilgrims.  This  immense  army,  in 
a  little  time,  btgan  to  experience 
the  want  of  forage,  which  the  sol- 
diers were  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
seeking  about  the  fields — add  to 
which,  lhat  the  term  of  forty  days, 
for  which  they  had  originally  en- 
listed, and  in  which  time  they  were 
to  purchase  the  bliss  of  Paradise, 
was  now  accomplLhed^  and  c(;n» 
•  tenting 
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tenting  thentfelvei  with  that  gre»t 
object,  tbey  refused  to  enter  upon 
an^  further  conquest,  and  withdrew 
b^  thousands  frooa  the  legate's 
standard.  The  latter^  alarmol  at 
the  reduction  ofhbarmy,  and  not 
finding  the  conquest  of  the  city  so 
practicable  as  he  at  first  appre- 
hended, had  recourse  next  to  stra- 
tagem for  eflbcting  his  purpose. 
Amongst  those  who  liad  joined  his 
Bxvny  with  fresh  auxiliaries  under 
the  walls  of  Carca9sone,  was  the 
king  of  Arragon>  in  Spain.  A  plot 
was  formed  between  this  monarch 
and  the  legate  to  try  the  effect  of 
negociation  with  the  earl  of  Bezirrs> 
and  the  former  was  deputed  to 
solicit  an  interview  and  manage  tbe 
v/h(ile  alfair. 

"  An  interview  aacordingly  took 
place^  at  which  the  kingof  Arragon 
expressed  his  wish  to  know  what 
could  induce  the  earl  to  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  city  of  Carcassone 
against  so  vast  an  army  of  the 
pilgrims*  The  latter  replied,  it  was 
tlie  justice  of  his  cause-— that  he 
was  fully  persuaded  the  pope, 
under  the  pretext  of  religion,  had 
formed  the  design  of  ruining  both 
his  uncle,  the  eitrl  of  Raymond,  and 
himself*-oT  this  he  had  had  tbe 
most  convincing  proof  when  he 
undertook  to  intercede  for  his  sub- 
jects, (he  inhabUants  of  Besiers. 
The  pope's  legate  had  refused  to 
spare  such  of  them  as  were  catholics, 
and  had  even  butchered  the  priests 
themselves,  though  clothed  in  their 
sacerdotal  ornaments,  and  though 
they  bad  ranged  themselves  under 
the  bauner  of  the  cross  :  that  that 
horrible  instance  of  cruelty  and 
wickedness,  added  to  their  proceed- 
ings in  the  borough  of  Carcassone, 
where  his  unoffending  subjects  had 
been  exposed  to  fire  and  sword  with- 
out regard  to  age  or  sex,  had  taught 
him  the  folly  of  looking  for  any 


mercy  at  the  hands  o(  the  legate  or 
his  army  o(  pilgrims }  that  conie- 
qoently  he  preferred  to  die  ib  his 
own  defence  rather  than  be  exposed. 
;tp  the  mercy  of  so  relentless  and 
inexorable  a n  enemy .  He  ack now- 
ledged  to  the  king,  that  many  of 
bis  subjects  in  the  city  of  Carcassone 
professed  a  ^ith  very  different  from 
that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  but  thqr 
were  persons  who  never  did  wroi^ 
or  injury  to  any  one,  and  that  in 
requital  of  their  good  services  to 
himself,  he  was  resolved  never  to 
desert  them.  He  also  expressed  his 
hope  that  God,  who  is  the  pro- 
tector and  defender  of  the  innocent, 
would  support  them  against  that 
misinformed  multitude,  who,  under 
the  mistaken  notion  of  meriting 
heaven,  had  left  their  own  bouses 
to  plunder,  burn,  and  destroy  tbe 
bouses  of  other  men,  and  to  raar- 
der,  without  reason,  mercy,  or  dis- 
cretion. 

"  The  king  of  Arragon  retnrned 
from  this  parley,  and,  in  an  assem- 
bly^ consisting  of  the  legate>  the 
lords  and  prelates,  reported  tbe  par- 
ticulars of  what  had  passed  between 
himself  and  the  earl  of  Bexien. 
The  king  was  requested  to  withdraw 
a  little  while,  on  which  a  consulta- 
tion took  place,  and^  being  again 
called  in,  he  was  commissioned  to 
return  to  the  earl  and  propose  to 
him,  that,  at  his  intercession^  tbe 
legate  had  consented  to  receive  him 
into  mercy,  upon  the  following 
terms.  He  should  be  permitted  to 
come  out  of  the  city,  and  to  bring 
with  him  a  dozen  moi^fs,  with  their 
bag  aiid  baggage.  But,  with  regard 
^  to  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  tb^ 
s|f|uld  not  leave  the  city  except  at 
his  discretion^  of  which  they  ought 
to  entertain  the  most  favourable 
opinion,  because  be  was  the  pope's 
legate:  that  ail  the  inhabitants, 
both  meuj  womeo^  maidens,  and 
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cbildren^  should  come  forth  without 
so  much  as  their  shirts  or  shifts  on, 
of  the  smallest  covering  to  hide 
their  nakedness,  and  that,  finally, 
the  earl  of  Beziers  should  be  kept 
in  strict  custody  and  confinement, 
and  that  all  his  possesbiuns  should 
remain  in  the  hand?  of  such  a  suc- 
cessor as  should  be  chosen  for  the 
preservation  of  the  country. 

"  The  Spanish  monarch  was  fully 
persuaded,  that  propositions  so  (de- 
grading as  these  were,  it  was  need- 
less to  offer  to  the  earl  of  fieziers  \ 


consented  to  accompaf^y  him.  AC 
their  interview,  the  latter  submitted 
to  fhe  legate  ihe  propriety  of  exer- 
cising a  little  more  lenity  and  mc- 
derafion  towards  his  subjects,  as  a 
procedure  that  might  have  the 
happiest  tendency  in  reducing 
the  Albigenses  into  the  church  of 
Home ;  he  also  stated  to  him,  that 
the  conditions  which  had  been  for- 
merly proposed  to  him  were  dis- 
honourable and  shameful,  and  highly 
indecorous  in  those  whose  eyes 
ought  to    be  as  chaste    as    their 


he,  nevertheless,  complied  with  the  thoughts  :  that  his  people  would 
legate'^  request,  and  submitted  them  rather  clioose  to  die  than  submit  to 
to  the  earl,  who  gave  an  immediate  such  disgraceful  treatment.  The 
reply  that  he  would  never  quit  the  legate  replied  that  the  inhabitants 
city  upon  conditions  so  dishonourable  of  Carcassone  might  e:cercise  their 
and  unjust,  and  that  he  was  resolved  own  pleasure  j  but  that  it  was  now 
to  defend  both  himself  and  his  sub-  unnecessary  for  the  earl  to  trouble 
jects  by  every  means  that  God  had  himself  any  further  about  them,  as 
put  within  his  power.  he  was  himself  a  prisoner  until  Car- 
**  Finding  himself  thus  foiled  in  cassone  was  taken,  and  his  subjects 
his  attempt  to  move  the  earl  of  had  better  learnt  their  duty!  ' 
Beziers,  the  legate  soon  had  re-  "  The  earl  was  not  a  little  asfo- 
course  to  a  less  honourable,  but  oished  at  this  information — protested 
much  more  deep  laid  plot.  He  in-  sbat  be  was  betrayed,  and  that  faith 
sinuated  himself  into  the  graces  of  .was  violated}  for  that  the  gentle- 
one  of  the  officers  of  his  army,  man,  by  whose  entreaties  he  had 
telling  him  that  it  lay  in  his  power  been  prevailed  upon  to  meet  the 
to  render  to  the  church  a  signal  legate,  had  pledged  himself  by  oaths 
instance  of  kindness,  and  that  if  he  and  execrations  to  conduct  him  back 
would  undertake  it,  besides  the  re-  in  safety  to  Carcassone.    But  ap- 


wards  which  he  should  receive  in 
heaven,  be  sheuid  be  amply  recoth- 
pensed  on  earth.  The  object  was 
to  get  access  to  the  earl  of  fieziers^ 
professing  himself  to  be  hts  kinsman 
and  friend,  assuring  him  that  he 


bad  something  to  communicate  of    been  poisoned.* 


peals;  remonstrances,  or  entreaties,, 
were  of  no  avail  \  he  was  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, •  and,  having  been  thrown 
into  prison,  died  soon  after,  not 
without  great  suspicion  of  havhig 


the  last  importance  to  his  interests, 
aod,  having  thus  far  succeeded,  he 
was  to  prevail  upon  jiim  to  aocom- 
pany  hrm  to  the  legate,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  negotiating  a  peace,  under  a 
pledge  that  he  should  be  safely 
conduct^  back  again  to  the  city. 
The  officer  played  his  part  so  dex- 
teroasljr^  ^hat  the  earl  imprudently 


"  No  sooner  lv»d  th^  inhabitants 
of  Carcassone  rrceivcd  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  earl's  continement, 
than  they  barst  into  tears^  and  were 
seized  with  such  terror,  that  they 
thought  of  nothing,  but  how  to 
escape  the  danger  they  were  then 
placed  in  ;  but,  blocked  up  as  they 
were  on  all  aideS;,  and  the  trenches 

tilled 
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filled  with  men,  all  human  proba- 
bility of  escape  vanished  from  their 
eyes.  A  report,  however^  was  cir- 
culated, that  there  was  a  vault  or 
subterraneous  passage  somewhere 
in  the  city,  wMch  led  to  the  castle 
of  Caberet,  a  distance  of  about  three 
leagues  from  Carcassone,  and  that 
if  the  mouth  or  entry  thereof  coukl 
be  found.  Providence  bad  provided 
for  them  a  way  of  escape.  All  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  except  those 
who  kept  watch  upon  the  ranipires, 
immediately  commenced  the  search, 
and  success  rewarded  their  labour. 
The  entrance  of  the  cavern  was 
found,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
night  they  all  began  their  journey 
through  it,  carry mg  with  them  only 
n  much  food  as  was  deemed  ne-' 
cessary  to  serve  them  for  a  few . 
days.  '  It  was  a  dismal  and  sor- 
rowful sight/  says  their  historian, 
to  witness  tlieir  removal  and  de« 
parturei  accompanied  with  sighs, 
t^ars,  aAd  lamentations,  at  the 
thoughts  of  quitting  their  habitations 
and  all  their  worldly  possessions, 
and  betaking  themselves  to  the  un- 
certain event  of  saving  themselves 
by   flighty    parents    leading    their 


children,  and  the  more  robust  snpr 
porting  decrepit  old  persons;  aud 
especially  to  hear  the  affecting  la- 
mentations of  the  women.*  They, 
however,  arrived  the  following  day 
at  the  castle,  from  whence  tbey 
dispersed  themselves  through  dit- 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  some 
proceeding  to  Arragon,  some  to 
Catalonia,  others  to  Toulouse  and 
the  cities  belonging  to  their  party, 
wherever  God  in  his  providooce 
opened  a  door  for  their  admission. 

'*  The  awful  silence  which  reigned 
in  the  solitary  city  excited  no  little 
surprise  on  the  following  day  among 
the  pilgrims.  At  fint  they  sns- 
pecteid  a  stratagem  to  draw  them 
into  an  ambuM:ade,  but  on  mounting 
the  walls  and  entering  the  town, 
they  cried  out,  '  the  Albigenses  are 
fled!'  l*he  legate  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, that  no  person  shonld 
seize  or  carry  off  any  of  the  plupder 
— that  it  should  all  be  carried  to  the 
great  church  of  Carcassone,  whence 
it  was  disposed  of  for  the  beneht  of 
the  pilgrims,  and  the  proceeds  dis> 
tributed  among  them  in  rewardi 
according  to  their  desferts." 
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"  A  LL  the  bibliographers  of 
XjL  Bossuet  mention,  that,  in 
the  early  part  of  his  studies,  he  ac- 
quired a  pertect  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  i  that  he 
had  repeatedly  perused  the  works  of 
the  principal  poets,  historians,  aud 
lirators  6f  antiquity,  and  that  Homer 
and  Demosthenes  among  the  Greeks, 
and  Virgil  among  the  Latins,  were 


his  favourite  authors.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  them,  gave  him  that 
chaste  and  nervous  style,  which  is 
so  seldom  attained  by  persons,  \^'ho 
have  not  formed  themselves  on 
those  models.  In  th&  works  of 
such  writers,  brilliant,  pathetic,  and 
even  sublime  passages  are  oftea 
found  I  but  that,  which  constitutes 
the  perfection  of  style,  and  alone 

enablti 
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enftbles  it  to  engage  attention,  when . 
it  i$  not  excited  by  a  sentiment,  an 
itnage,  or  a  turn  of  phrase  particu- 
lar]/ striking,  the  indescribable 
charna  qf  the  proper  word  in  the 
proper  place,  is  learned  no  where, 
but  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  school. 
With  i^ow  much  difficolty  it  is  at- 
tained, fiossuet  himself  is  a  striking 
example.  The  Benedictine  editors 
of  his  works  intbrm  us,  that  his 
manuscripts  are  so  much  disfigured 
by  obliterations,  insertions,  and  cor- 
rections of  every  son,  as  to  be 
almost  illegible.  This  is  the  case  of 
almost  all  writers,  whose  works 
reach  a  future  age.  It  was  parti- 
cularly the  case  of  a  celebrated 
orator  and  author  of  our  times. 
Nothing  'seems  more  flowing  or 
more  easy  than  the  style  of  the  late 
Mr.  Edmund  Burke ;  it  has  all  the 
appearance  of  an  effusion  of  unpre- 
meditated eloquence.  But  we  are 
informed,  that  almost  every  period 
in  his  writings  was  written  over 
three  times,  at  least,  before  it  satis- 
fied its  author ;  and  thar,  even  in 
that  state^  the  work  was  printed^ 
with  a  large  margin,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  still  further  revision;  aod  was, 
even  then,  once  more  corrected  be- 
fore it  was  submitted  to  the  public 
eye.  Such  is  the  toilsome  drudgery 
to  which  every  writer  must  submit, 
ivho  aspires  to  be  numbered  among 
the  classical  writers  of  his.  countr}'. 
Yeti  after  all  the  labour  we  have 
mentiobed,  the  writings  of  Bossnrf , 
those  even,  which  he  polished  with 
the  greatest  care,  are  not  wholly 
free  from  sins  against  syntax  and 
grammar. 

*'  Through  life,  Bossuet  was  a 
very  early  riser:  and  if,  while  he 
was  m  bed,  his  sleep  was  delayed 
or  interrupted,  he  availed  himself  of 
it,  to  write  his  letters,  or  to  commit 
to  paper,  any  interesting  thought 
H;|iich  occurred  to  him;  he  also 


fr'equently  gave  this  time  to  prayer. 
No  portion  of  time,  he  used  to  say, 
was  so  favourable  to  devotion,  as 
the  stillness  of  the  night ;  none, 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  was  more 
propitious  to  those,  .who  invoke 
him. 

*'  He  had  no  regular  hours  for 
his  meals :  visits  of  ceremony,  which 
the  most  imperious  etiquete  did  not 
prescribe,  he  neither  received,  n«r 
paid :,  but  it  appears  that  he  was 
easy  of  access,  aod  affable  in  con- 
versation. He  was  so  covetous  of 
his  time,  as  to  deny  himself  the 
blameless  recreation  of  a  walk  in 
his  garden.  Once,  however,  he  fell 
into  conversation  with  his  gardener; 
and  remarked  that  his  garden  had 
few  of  his  yisits. — '  That  is  very 
true,'  said  the  gardener;  '  but,  if 
the  trees  bore  Chrysostonos,  or  Au- 
stins, or  Ambroses,  you  would  be 
devouring  their  fruit,  from  morning 
to  night.' 

"  After  he  had  completed  his 
studies,  classical  literature  seems  to 
have  had  little  of  Bossuei's  atten- 
tion. He  not  only  blamed  the  in- 
troduction of  pagan  mythology  into 
works  of  religion,  but  thought,  that 
it  should  be  sparingly  and  guardedly 
used,  even  in  mere  works  of  taste. 

"  On  the  publication  of  M.  dc  la 
Quintinaye's  work  on  gardening, 
the  celebrated  Santeuil  addressed  to 
him  some  elegant  Latin  verser-,  in 
which  he  introduced  the  goddess 
Pomona  applauding  the  work,  and 
exulting  in  its  success.  Santeuil 
was  engaged,  at  that  time,  in  com- 
posing hj'mns  for  the  new  Breviary 
of  Cluni;  but  it  too  often  happened, 
that  some  profane  subject  attracted 
his  attention,  and  made  him  truant 
to  his  sacred  muse.  On  this,  hift 
friends  often  expostulated  with  him  \ 
he  always  professed  to  repent,  and 
promised  amendment,  but  too  soon 
repeated  the  oifence.     The  \ctsc% 
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to  M.  de  la  Quintioayc  were  a  new 
cricne :  BoRsuet  affiected  to  be  vio- 
lently angry  at  them;  and  both 
Fenelon  and  Fleury  gave  the  poet  a 
terrible  aceount  of  the  prelate's 
anger.  Ta  sooth  it^  Santeuil  ad- 
dressed to  Bossuet  a  poem  of  ex- 
qoisite  art  and  beaaty.  He  begins 
by  professing  his  zealous  and  un- 
varied attachment  to  religton ;  men- 
tions his  sacred  labours;   observes 


sprinkle  his  head  with  ashes,  tie  a 
rope  round  his  neck,  and  hotd^  like 
a  criminal,  a  burning  taper  in  his 
hand  :  at  the  head  of  an  immense 
multitude,  who  were  to  serve  for 
witnesses  of  his  humiliation^  be 
would  present  himself  before  the 
prelate,  at  the  threshold  of  the  altar, 
and,  on  his  knees,  confess  his  fault, 
and  implore  it-s  forgiveness/  To 
these  verses,  Santeuil  prefixed  an 


that  some  relaxation  from  them  was  etching,  in  which  he  himself  ap* 

necessary;*  and  where,  he  asks,  can  peared  the  disnud  figure  described 

a  poet  seek  relaxation,  better,  than  in  his  verses.     With  one  hand,  be 

in  the  sportive  strains  of  poetic  per-  seemed  to  strike  his  breast;  and, 

sonification  ?— *  And,  after  allj  was  with  the  other  to  hold  a  buroii^ 

there  any  thing  really  alarming  in  ta^,   with  which    he  burnt  his 

mentioning  Pomona  ?  Was  Bossuet,  guilty  verses.    Bossuet  was  drawn 

the  glory  of  the  Gallican  hierarchy,  in  his  episcopal    robes,    with  his 

the  oracle,  of  the  whole  church;  to  mitre  and  crosier,  and  seemed  to 

whom  even  royalty  listened  with  stretch  out  his  hand  to  the  humbled 

respect,  was  he  to  be  scared  at  the  and  contrite  bard.    It  is  needless  to 

name  of  Pomona?   But  the  poet  say,  that  Bossuet*s  wrath  was  ap- 

would  never  be  guilty  of  the  like  poised,  and  that  he  took  the  bard 

oftnce :  he  weuld  dedicate  himself  into  fevonr.     '  Behold  I'  said  Eos- 

entirely    to    holy  themes.     As  a  suet  in  a  letter  which  he  writ  to 

penance  for  his  o0ence,  he  would  him,  on  receiving  the  verses, — ^'Be- 

sing    the    praises    of    the  eternal  hold,  what  is  gained  by  a  little 

Father,  his  coetemal  Son,  and  the  humility.    You  were  guilty  6f  a 

Spirit  which  proceeds  from  both  in  litile  fiiulti  humbled  yoiuself  a  little 

strains,  which  Bossuet  himself  woulid  for  it;— aod  in  the  instant,  you 

vouchsafe  to  hear.    Would  not  this  compose  the  finest  verses  which  you 

atone  for  Pomona  ? — If  it  did  not,  have  yet  produced.' 
be  would  dress  himself  in  sackdQth, 
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F  Bossuet  censured,  with  so 
much  sevi&rity,  a  mere  casual 
allusion  to  pagan  mythology,  no 
indulgence  could  be  expected  firom 
him  to  stage  entertainmenis.  A 
letter,  which  Father  Caffhro,  a 
Theanne  Monk,  published  in  their 
defence,  produced  from  him  a  very 


eloquent  reply.  As  the  subject  is 
interesting,  and  Bossuet's  reply'  tu 
Father  Caffaro,  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
his  eloquence  in  controversy,  an 
account  of  it,  in  this  place,  may  be 
acceptable  to  the  reader. 

*'  The  scenic  exhibidons  of  Rome 
did  nol  survive  her:  the  tlMstixa 

themselves 
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themselves  and  all  their  pride,  pomp, 
and  circamstance,  perished  in  the 
general  wreck,  to  which,  the  irrup- 
tions of  the  barbarians  reduced  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  the  Roman 
world. 

"  The  first  glimmering  of  the  re- 
storation of  the  drama  is  discernible 
in  some  exhibitions,  which  generally 
made  a  part  of  the  national  feasts  of 
the  Carlovingian  monarclis.  These 
feasts  were  opened  by  a  grand  high- 
mass  \  the  deliberation  followed,  and 
was  succeeded  by*a  sumptuous  din- 
ner. After  dinner,  shows  of  fo- 
reign beasts,  and  of  animals,  trained 
to  do  particular  tricks  and  exercises, 
were  exhibitea;  and  ballad  singers, 
harpers,  aod  jugglers,  the  rude  fore- 
fathers of  the  modern  drama,  also 
attended,  and  contributed  their  share 
to  the  festivities  of  the  day. 

"  Chivalry  introduced  into  them 
magttiiicence,  order,  and  refinement. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  tilts  and 
tournaments  of  the  feudal  ages  ex- 
celled, whatever  ancient  or  modern 
times  have  produced,  in  the  form  of 
public  spectacle  \  and  to  them,  we 
owe  the  revival  of  the  scenic  art. 
The  provcnfal  bards  often  appeared 
at  them,  in  companies,  and  recited 
tragic  or  comic  poems,  fiy  degrees, 
they  formed  them  into  dialogues, 
and,  to  make  their  dialogues  more 
interesting,  put  on  a  dress  and  gait 
suitable  to  those  of  the  persons, 
whose  characters  they  assumed. 
From  this,  the  passage  to  an  exhi- 
bition, possessing  all  the  substantial 
requisites  of  a  scenic  entertainment, 
ixras  easy ;  and,  as  nothing  could  be 
ipore  congenial  than  these  exhibi- 
tions, to  the  taste  and  manners  of  a 
chivalrous  age,  they  soon  attained  a 
high  degreeii  of  order.  But  tl^cre 
'was  more  of  pageantry  in  them, 
than  of  dialogue,  and  every  thing 
about  them  had  a  military  air. 
DdTotion,  however,  bad  some  tfhare 
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in  them ;  so  that  there  were,  both 
secular  and  religious  dramas.  They 
were  ^distinguish^  into  mysteries, 
in  which,  remarkable  events  in  the 
Scriptures,  or  in  the  lives  of  the 
saints,  were  represented ;  allegories, 
in  which  faith,  hope,  charity,  sin, 
and  death,  and  other  mystic  beings, 
were  introduced  to  speak  and  act  in 
personification;  and  moralities,  in 
which,  sometimes  real,  and  some-* 
times  fictitious  characters  were 
brought  into  scenic  action,  and  d 
general  moral  was  drawn  from  the 
exhibition.  Oftheseentertainments, 
the  mysteries  were  most  popular: 
they  were  sometimes  performed  in 
churches.  '  We  cannot  sufficiently 
wonder,*  says  the  president  Henaulc 
/Remarques  parttcuJieres  sur  Vhisioirc 
de  France,  troisietiser  icej , '  that  these 
mysteries  were  represented  under 
the  sanction  of  the  most  respectable 
magistrates.  Jesus  Christ,  the  Holy 
Virgin,  whatever  is  most  sacred  in 
religion,  was  brought  on  •  the  stage 
in  a  guise  of  familiarity^  to  which 
*  we  cannot  reconcile  ourselves.  But 
the  difference  of  th«  times  solves  the 
enigma;  and,  while  it  shews  the 
ignorance  and  simplicity,  proves  the 
good-humoured  innocence  of  the 
age,  which  was  fond  of  such  exhi- 
bitfons.  We  must  not  suppose  that 
tkey  were  profanations  of  fdigion; 
they  were  spectacles,  which,  by 
placing,  religious  subjects  before 
their  eyes,  in  a  manner  highly  cal- 
culated to  impress  them  on  their 
conceptions  and  feelings,  conveyed 
instruction  to  a  gross  and  ignorant 
people.  And,  after  all,  are  ^ve  not 
fallen  on  times,  which  make  us  re- 
gret this  age  of  simplicity,  in  which 
there  was  so  little  of  false  reasoning, 
and  so  much  of  honest  belief  !* 

•'  A  confraternity,  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  confraternity  of  the 
holy  passion,  obtained  from  the  par- 
liament of  Paris  a  patent,  which 
E  conferred 
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conferred  on  the  memberB  of  it  the        "  Sach  was  the  rise  and  progress 
exclusive  right  of  representing  dra*  of  the  French  stage.    It  was.  always 
maiic  exhibitions  in  the  city  of  Paris }  viewed  by  the  state  with  a  con- 
but  the  disorders  to  which  they  gave  siderable  degree  of  jealousy.     A 
rise»  induced    the    parliament,  in  capitulary  of  Chatlemagne,  of  the 
1541  and  154B,  to  tbrbid  their  re-  year  SOgi,  ranks  theatrical  performers 
pre^'enting  sacred   subjects.     At  a  among  discreditable   persons.     In 
much  earlier  period  J  the  exhibition  1181,    Philip   Augustus    banished 
of  them  in  churches,  had  been  ab-  actors  from  his  court ;  St.  Lewis 
solutely  prohibited  by  the  clergy,  would   never  admit    them    to  it; 
When  these  sacred  exhibitions  ware  Louis  the  XII I th.    subjected    the 
interdicted  to  the  confraternity,  of  theatre    to    severe    regulations: — 
the  holy  passion,  they  assigned  their  those,  were  adopted,  and  others  pro- 
privilege  to  a  troop  of  comic  actors,  vided   by   a  legislative  enactment, 
called    the    '  £nfahs    sans    Sou9i.'  which,  in  l680,  Louis  the  XlVtb. 
There  were  othdr  companies,   but  addressed,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  to 
the  £Afans  sans  Sou9i  were  always  the  lieutenant-general  de  police.   It 
the    favourite    performers.     Their  srems  to  darry  precaution,  for  the 
privilege  was    revoked    in     1584.  prevention  of  improper  repbesenta« 
They  were  succe^ed  by  a  company^  tions  on  the  stage,  and  repressing 
called  the  *  Gelosi  ;*  and  those,  by  immorality  among  the  actors,  as  iax 
the  company  called  '  L*£lite  Royal,'  a^  practical  precaotion,  in  these  re- 
which,    in    l641,    was    indirectly  spectf;,  can  be  carried, 
sanctioned  by  an  edict  of  Louis  the        "It  will  be  readily  conceived, 
Xlllth,— tkie  magna  charta  of  the  that  the  church  of  France  was  more 
French    theatre.      This    company  severe  on  scenic  exhibitions,  than 
afterwards    divaricated     into    two  the  state.     A  multitude  of  French 
branches  ;  one  established  itself  at  provincial .  councils  are  mentioned 
the  hotel  de  BourgDgne,  and  the  by  French  wd«ers  on  this  subject, 
other  at  the  hotel    d* Argent    aux  which  speak  harshly  of  them  :  their 
Marais.    The  abolition  of  tilts  and  censures  of  eccleniastics,  who  fine- 
tournaments,  the  revival  of  the  arts  quent  the    theatre,    are  pointedly 
and  sciences,    the  tnerit  of  some  severe.     The  passages  against  the 
dramatic  writets,  the  great  exten-  stage,    which  are  cited    from  the 
sion  of  the  city  of  Paris,  the  increase  rituals    of    particular    churches  of 
of  its  wealth  and  of  the  number  of  France,  are  numerous.     Among  the 
its  idle  inhabitants,  and  the  conse-  writers 'i^aiost  the  stage,  it's  adver- 
quential  diffusion  Of  gallantry;  pro-  saries  are  proud  to  mention,  one  of 
duced,  in  the  capital,  an  universal  the  royal  blood  of  France,  Fraods^ 
passion  for  stage  entertainment. V   It  Lewis,  prince  of  Conti.    Theuoi- 
rapidly  pervaded  every  part  of  the  form  practice  of  tho  curates  of  toe 
kingdom,  so  that,  towatds  the  end  Gallican  church  was,  to  refuse  the 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  XlVth.,  sacraments  to  theatrical  performers, 
there  scarcely  was,  in  his  dominions,  even  in  their  last  moments,  unless 
a  toigrn  of  any  consequence,  which  they  made  a  public  promise  that 
had   not    its   theatre.    The  intro*  they  would  not  appear  again  on  the 
doction   of  the  Italian  opera   into  theatre ;  and,  if  they  did  not  mak# 
France,  in   l633,  carried  dramatic  this  declaration,  christian  burial  was 
,8ong  and  dance  to  their  utmost  pitch  denied  to  their  remains, 
of  reiinement.  "  S^li^  the  tWtre  wax  alwayx 

freqneatc^. 
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frequented,  and,  among  those  who 
frequented  it,  persons  of  the  highest 
character,  f6r  probity,  honour,  and 
an  exemplary  discharge  of  duty, 
were  always  found.  This  was  ad- 
mitted by  Bossuet.  '  Great  exam- 
ples,* he  told  Louis  the  XlVtb.,' 
'  may  be  cited  in  defence  of  the 
theatre ;  but  the  reasons  against  it 
are  still  stronger  than  these  ex- 
amples/ 

"  In  this  conflict  of  example  and 
argument,  on  the  lawfulness  of  stage 
entertainments,  Fatiier  Caftaro  un- 
dertook  their  detence,  and  prov;ed 
himself  an  able   advocate  o<   their 
cause.    The  succrssivc  wcamplcs  of 
Corneille,    Quinault,   and    Racine, 
who  had  quitted  the  theatre  to  lead 
a  life  of  religious  retirement,  and 
who    had    publicly  ex|>ressed    re- 
peotai)ce  of   their    dramatic    per- 
formances, (and  whose  example  was 
followed,  in  IJQOy  by  Gresset,  the 
author  of  the  irpmortal  Vert- Vert,) 
— awakened  similar  sentiments  of 
compunction  in  Boursault,  a  dra- 
matic writer  of  some  eminence  in 
his  day,  and  he  confided  his  scrnples 
to  Father  Caffaro.     The  faihrrs  re- 
ply to  Bonrsadlt  first  appeared  with 
the    title,    '  Ltttre  dun  Theolo^ietv, 
iUitslre par  sa  qualite  et  par  smn  merited 
eonsidU  pour  sf avoir  si  la  comcdie  peut 
etre  permise,  ou  doit  etre  ahsolumeju 
defenduei  but,  after  the  first  edition 
of  it,  the  words  *  Theohgicn  illustre 
par  sa  qualite*  were  dropt  in   the 
title,  and  the  work  was  announced 
as  the  letter  '  ditn  komme  derudition 
€t  de  merited    It  is  generally  prefixed 
to  the  '  Theatre  dc  Boursault  :'  in 
the  edition  of  that  work  in  1725,  it 
is  now  before  the  writer's  eye. 

•■  Father  Cafi^aro  begins  his  letter 
^tth  an  acknowledgement,  which 
may  be  thought  to  make  the  de- 
fence of  the  stage  an  ardu(Tas  under- 
taking. '  The  more  I  examine  the 
holy    fathers,' — these  are  his  owa 


expressions, — '  the  more  I  read  th^ 
works  of  theologians,  the  more  I 
consult  the  casuists,  the  less  I  feel 
myself  able  to  form  any  conclusion. 
The  school  divines  are  somewhat 
less  hostile   to  the  theatre  ;   but  I 
hardly  find  a  passage  in  them,  which 
sounds  in  its  favour,  when   I  feel 
myself  overwhelmed  by  a  torrent  of 
passages  from  councils  and  fathers 
of  every  age,  who  have  thundered 
against   the  theatre,  and  employed 
all  the   fervour  of  their  zeal  and 
powers  of  their  eloquence,  to  make 
it  an  object  of  horror  to  christians/ 
He  eludes  the  sentence,  which  these 
high  authorities  seem  to  pronounce 
against  the  stage,  by  bringing  he- 
tore   the  reader  the    abominations- 
with    which    the   theatrical   repre- 
sentations of  Rome  abounded,  and 
from  which  the  theatre  of  his  and 
our  times  are  certainly  free. — *  But, 
you    must    read    the   fathers   very 
carelessly,'  Bossuet  indignantly  re-  , 
plies,  *  if  you  find  that,  in  the  thea- 
trical exhibitions  of  their  limes,  the 
fathers    condemned   nothing    more 
than  I  heir  idolatrous  representations, 
or  their  scandalous   and   open  tm* 
purities.      They   equally   conderanv 
the  idleness,  the  enormous  dissipa- 
tion pf  spirit,  the  violent  emotions 
so  little  becoming  a  christian,  whose 
heart  should   be   the   sanctuary  of 
the   peace   of  God,   the*  desire   of 
seeing  and  being  seen,  the  criminal 
occurrence  of  looks,  the  being  en- 
grossed with  vanity,  those  bursts  of 
laughter,   which   banish   from   the 
heart  all  recol/ection  of  God,  of  his 
holy  piesence,  of  his  awful  judg- 
ments.    Iti   the  midst  of  all    this 
pomp  and  agitation,  who,  they  ask^ 
can  raise  his  heart  to  God  ?   Who 
woiild  be  bold  enough  to  address 
himself  to  the  Dtity,   and  sa}   to 
him,  '  O  my  God,  1  am  here,  be- 
cau^e  it  is  thy  holy  will  V    In  the 
midst  of  the  silly  joy,  and   silly 
E  2  teodernesf 
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tenderness  of  the  sti^ge,  who  can  theatrical  representations,  frooa  their 

preserve  a  spirit  of  prayer  ?  St  John  being  tolerated  by  the  civil  govem- 

(Ep.  I.  ch.  ii.  15,  l6,)  cries  out  to  men t  of  every  country^  Bossuetob- 

all  the  faithful/ Love  not  the  world,  serves,  that,  if  the    state    pernuts 

nor  that  which  is  in  the  world :  for  them,  it  is  not  because  the  state  ap- 

every  thing  in   it  is  concupiscence  provesof  them,  but  because  the  state 

of  the  flesh,   concupiscence  of  the  is  apprehensive  that  the  absolute  in- 

eyes,  or  the  pride  of  life.'    In  the^e  terdiction  of  tiiem,  might,  in  great 

words,  the  world,  and  the  theatre,  cities,  always  abounding  in  vice  and 

which  represents   the    world,   are  luxury,  occasion  still  greater  disor- 

equally  reprobated.     In  the  theatre,  ders. 

as  in  the  world,  all  is  sensuality,        "  After  thus  endeavouring  to  re* 

ostentation  and  pride ;  in  the  thea-  move  what  he  insinuates  to  be  as 

tre,  as  in  the  world,  nothing  but  a  unwarrantable  prejudice  against  the 
love  of  these  wrrtched  things,  is  in>  •  theatrical  representations  of  modem 

cuicated. — All  this  and  much  more  times,  in  consequence  of  the  har^ 

is  said  by  the  huly  fathers,  and  all  terms  In  which  the  antient  fathers 

of  it  is  applicable  to  the  theatres  of  condemned  the  stage, — Father  Caf- 

the  present  day.*  faro  prtx:eeds  to  state,  thaf  the  thea. 

**  Father  CaDaro  cites,  in  favour  treof  his  day  contained  nothing  coo- 

of  the  theatre,  several  passages  in  the  trary  to  decency  or  morality.  *  Can 

vTorks  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  St.  you,'  e&claims  Bossuet, — '  Can  you 

Antoninus,  Bishop  of  Florence,  St.  then  really  assert^    in  the  face  of 

Charles  Borromeo,   and  St.  Francis  heaven,  tltat  dramatic  compositions 

of  Sales.     In  answer  to   the  argu-  -  in  which  the  virtue  and  piety  of  a 

ments  drawn   by  him  from  these  christian,  are  generally  held  out  to 

passages,  Bossuet  observes,  'that,  in  ridicule  $  in  which  what  the  Gospel 

all  of  them  comedies  are  mentioned  pronounces  to  be  criminal,  is  gene- 

abstractedly  \  tbat  is,  not  as  they  ac-  rally  defended  and  made  agreeable ; 

tnally  exist,  but  as,    by  possibility,  in  which  virgin  purity  is  so  often 

they  might  be  constructed.    In  re-  blurred  by  impudent  acts  and  words  ^ 

apect  to  the  passage  cited  from  St.  —Can  you  really  assert  that  such 

Thomas,  Bossuet    particularly  ob-  Vrompositions  are  free  firom  crime? 
serves,  that  3t.  Thomas  cannot  be'  — Does    it    become  the   habit   or 

understood  to  speak,  in  them,   of  name  of  a  priest,  to  defend  the  silly 

comedies,  in  the  actual  acceptation  gallantry,  the  tnaxims  of  love,  the 

of  that  word,  as  comedias,  in  that  ac-  invitations  to  enjoy  the. gay  hours  of 

ceptation  of  the  word,  did  not  exist  y«uth,  which  for  ever  resound  in 

in  St.  Thomas's  day. '  At  all  events,'  the  operas  of  QuinauU,— of  Qui- 

Bogstiet  says  to  Father  CafFaro,  'yoii  nault,  whom  I  myself  have  seen  a 

confess  that  the  writers,  whom  you  hundred  times  bewailing  these  fol- 

cite,  allow  no  scenic  representation  lies  ?-*-Is  it  for  you«.  to  recal  htm  to 

to  be  innocent,  which  contains  any  compositions,  which,  since  he  has 

thing    contrary   to    good    morals:  begun  to  think'seriously  of  his  sal- 

Now,  whether  the  scenic  repres^n-  vation,  he  so  bitterly  laments? 
tations  of  the  present  times  are  con-        "  You  say,  that  stage  eotertaio- 

trary  to  good  morals,  is  the  point  in  ments  only  excite  those  passions  in- 

discttssion  between  us;  your  cita-  directly,  distantly. and  accidentally. 

lions,  therefore,  prove  nothing.'  But,  what  is  the  direct  object  of 

"  In  reply  to  an  argument  which  those  who  compose,  of  those  who 

^her  Catfaro  urges  in  favour  of  act,  and  of  those  who  attend  these 

*         reprc- 
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representations  ?    The  wish  of  the 
author  and  the  actor  is,  that   the 
spectator  should  be  enamoured  of 
the  heroes    and  divinities    of  the 
theatre^  that  he  should  be  taught  the 
duty  of  sacrificing  all  but  glory,  »nd 
even  glory  Itself,  to  love.     Is  it  their 
wish  that  this  should  be  taught  in- 
directly, distintly,  and  accidentally  ? 
"  You  are  sensible  that  immodest 
)')aintings  are  universally  condemned. 
But,  how  much  more  horrid  is  the 
indecency  of  theatrical  rrprescnia- 
tiops !    There,  it  is  not  an  inani- 
mate marble,  it  is  not  a  dry  tint  $ 
all  is  action  itself.    The  persons  are 
alive;    the  cyt^,  the  tongue,    the 
gestures  are  real, — and,  while  they 
seduce  every  imagination,  and  in- 
flame every  heart ;  talk  not  to  roe 
of  passions  vi  bicb  they  excite,  indi- 
rectly, distantly,  and  accidentally  I 
— What  are  those  speeches  which 
excite  youth  to  love,  (as  if  youth  of 
itself  were  not  sufiiciently  inconsi- 
derate), which  make  them  envy  the 
very  birds  whom  nothing  disturbs  in 
their  loves,  and  which  prompt  them 
to  rebel  against  the  laws  of  reason, 
and    modesty? —  Do  these,  and  a 
hundred  lessons  of  the  kind,  only 
excite  passion,  indirectly,  distantly, 
and  accidentally  ?     If  iht-y  do  not 
excite  it  instantly  and  outrageously, 
the  author,  the  performer,  and  the 
spectator,  are  equally  disappointed. 

**  After  this, — do  you  dare  say, 
either  that  the  end  and  aim  of  the 
theatre  is  not  to  excite  directly,  and, 
by  his  own  very  powers,  the  fire  of 
concupiscence  ?  Or  do  you  dare  say, 
that  concupiscence  is  not  evil  ?  Can 
you  say,  that  the  virgin  modesty  of 
a  well-educated  daughter,  is  only 
distantly  and  accidentally  offended 
by  the  dramatic  heroines  who  talk 
over  their  combats,  their  resistances, 
and  their  defeats  ?  The  modest,  amia- 
ble, virtuous  heroine  of  the  theatre, 
confesses  her  failings^  the  seductions 


of  her  heart  3  and  the  whole  theatre 
applauds  her.  What  a  lesson  does 
she  give  ?^-how  well  does  she  en« 
force  it  V 

Father  Caffaro  then  remarks,  that 
he  did  not  discover,  from  what  he 
heard  in  confession,  the  wonderful 
malignity   of   the  theatre,   or  the 
crimes  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  the 
source :   '  Probably,'  says  fiossuet^ 
'  when  you  say  this,  you  are  not 
thinking  of  what  actresses  and  sing- 
ers have  to  confess,  or  of  the  scan- 
dals ot  their  loves.     Is  it  nothing  to 
sacritice  the  sex  to  public  sensuahty, 
in  a  manner  still  more  fatally  dan- 
gerous than  is  done  in  places  which 
cannot  be  named  ?    What  christian 
mother,  or  if  she  werea  pagan,  what 
decent  mother,  would  not  behold  her 
child  in  the  grave,  sooner  than  be- 
hold her  on  the  stage  ?— -Was  it  for 
this  disgrace,  she  would  say,  that  I 
reared  her  with  so  much  tenderness 
and  care  ?     Did  I  preserve  her,  day 
and  night,  under  my  wings,  for  this 
public  prostitution  ?    Who  does  not 
look  on  these  christians, — (if,  living 
in  a  profession  so  opposite  to  their 
baptismal  vows,  they  may  yet  Ixe* 
called  ctiristians),— who,  I  say,  does 
not  look  on  them  as  slaves  exposed 
to  sale  in  a  public  market  ?    Their 
sex  consecrated  them  to  modesty,  to 
the. retirement  of  a  well-regulated 
house,  and  how  do  they  appear  on 
the  theatre  ?     Do  they  not  appear 
with  all  the  parade  of  those  Sirens 
in  the  temple  of  Vanity,  so  well  de- 
scribed by  Isaiah,  whose  looks  are 
deadly,  and  who  receive  back,  in 
the  applause  which  is  given  them, 
the .  poison  which  they  2ing  among 
the  spectators  ?     !«  it  no  crime  for  a 
spectator  to  pay  for  this  luitury  ? — 
none,  to  nourish  this  corruption  ? — 
none,  to  teach  them  or  learn  from 
them,    what    ought    never    to  be 
known  V 

Bur,*    says  Father  Caffaro, 


it  I 
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you 
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'  you  can't  take  a  step,  open  a 
bo6k,  or  even  enter  a  church,  with- 
out meeting  with  something  which 
excites  your  passions  j^it  is  there- 
fore no  objection  to  the  Theatre, 
that  you  find  in  it  objects  which 
excite  thrm.'*—' The  reasoning  is  ex- 
colleni,'  says  Bossuet :— •  the  world 
abounds  with  unavoidable  dangers, 
thtrefore  you  should  multiply  them. 
Every  creature  you  meet  with  is  a 
snare  to  man,  you  may  therefore  in- 
vent nrw  snares  for  his  ruin.  Every 
object  that  meets  your  eyes  may  ex- 
cite your  passions;  'you  may  there- 
fore add  to  your  dangers  by  seeking 
objects  whose  elegance  and  refine- 
ment make  them  more  dangerous. — 
Rather  say,— the  dangers  of  the 
world  are  already  too  great,  let  us 
not  add  to  them  :— God  vouchsafes 
his  assistance  to  us,  in  dangers  in- 
separable from  our  condition,  but 
he  abandons  us  in  dangers  of  our 
own  seeking  j  he  has  assured  us 
that  all  who  love  danger  shall  pe- 
rish in  it;  ^  ^ 

•*  Such  is  the   general   tone  of 
Bossuet's  reply.     Jt  was  coromuni- 
cated  privately  to   Father  CafFaro. 
^   He  almost  immediately  answered  it 
by  a  letter,  in  which  he  protested 
that  the  letter  which   he  had  ad- 
dressed to  -Boursault  in  defence  of 
the  theatre,   was  not  de«5igned  for 
publication,    and- intimated  that  it 
bad  been  altered  in  some  respects 
in  the  impression  j  but  he  seems  to 
admi^t  that  the  alterations  in  it  were 
not  of  importance.     He  professes  to 
be  convinced   by    Bossuet's   argu- 
ments of  the  erors  of  the  doctrine8 
contained  in  it,  and  promises  to  re- 
tract them.    This  promise  he  per- 
formed by  a  letter  addressed  by  him, 
a  few  days  after,  to  the  Archhishop 
of  Paris.    He  expresses  in  it  the 
great    concern    which,    his  having 
Written  the  letter  in  question,  had 


given  him )  be  retracts  it  one qntvo- 
cally,  and  concludes  by  saying,  that 
after  a  full  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  was  perfectly  convinced 
that  the  reasons  urged  in  defence 
of  Stage  Entertainments  were  fri- 
volous, and  that  the  reasons  given 
by  the  Church  for  her  condemna- 
tion of  them,  were  solid  and  un- 
answerable. 

**  The  disjmte  was  renewed  several 
times  in  the  course  of  last  century. 
In  the  first  year  of  it,  the  actors  on 
the  French  theatre  presented  a  pe- 
tition to  the  pope,  in  which  they  re- 
presented to  his  holiness  that  it  was 
the  year  of  the  Church's  centenary 
jubilee,  and  therefore  a  time  of  in- 
dulgence and  benignity ;  that,  since 
the  church  had  first  passed  her  cen- 
sure on  theatrical  exiiibitions,  they 
had  undergone  ^a  complete  altera- 
tion, and  been  purged  from  the  in- 
decency   and    ribaldry  which  had 
provoked  those  censures  j  they  pray- 
ed t  herefore  for  a  removal  of  t  hem .  but 
hts  holiness  was  inexorable  ;  and,  by 
his  direction,  some  works  were  pub- 
lished to  justify  the  church's  severity. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  century 
a  contest  on  the  tendency  of  stage 
entertainments  took  place  between 
Rousseau  andD*  Alembert  .The  latter, 
ip  an  article  in  his  Miscellanies^  cen- 
sured the  magistrates  of  Geneva  for 
not  permitting  a  theatre  within  that 
city.     Rousseau  undertook  the  de- 
fence of  the  magistracy,  and  replied 
to  D*Alembert  in  a  letter  which  has 
been -much  admired,    both  for  its 
eloquence  and  argument.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  it,  is  to  shew  that 
the  morality  of  the  stage  is  not  the 
moralfly  of  real  probity  5  that  come- 
dy places  virtue  in  a  ridiculous  light, 
and   makes   immorality    agrceaule^ 
and  that  tragedy  makes  crime  an 
object  of  admiration,  by  the  splen- 
dor of  talents  and  glory  with  -mich 

ibe 
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she  radiates  it     D'Alcmbert  replied 

to  Rousseau :  his  letter  contains  many    Bossueis  "  Exfostii&n  rfiht  Doctrhu 
sensible  observations,  but,  an  a  lite-         oft^  Baman  CatkitUc  Chtrch** 
rary  composition,  sinks  before  that 

of  his  antagoni'it.     In  I76l,thece-        *'  Of  all  Bos8uet*s  controversial 
lebratcd  M'^"^  Ciairon  professionally    works,   this  is  the  most   valuable; 
consulted   with    M.   Huerne   de  la    In  disputes  of  every  kind,  the  first 
Motie,  a  French  avocai,  on  the  re-    object  of  those  who  really  se^k  for 
probation  of  actors  by  the  civil  law    truth,    is   to  ascertain    the   precise 
of  France,  and  the  supposed  excom-    points  in  difference  t>etween  them 
muni(*ation  of  them  by  the  Gallican    and  their  adversaHes  j   then  to  see 
church.     M.  Huerne  de  la  Mottc    that  they  arc  pressed  with  precision, 
delivered  his  opinion,  in  a  long  dls^    both  in  words  and  substance  j  and 
seitation,  in  which  he  attempted  to'  then    to  confine  the  discussion,  to 
shew  that  the  Jaws  both  of  the  state    them,  with  as  little  divergence  ad 
and  the  church  again^^t  the   theatre,     possible,  into  extraneous  matter.  It 
were  founded  in  prejudice,  and  that    is  surprising  how  much,  by  attend*- 
the  supposed    excommunicaiion  of    ing  to  these  rules,  good  sense  and 
the  actors  was  an  invasion   of  the    good  humour  will  lessen  the  number 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  church.  On     of  apparent  articles  of  disagreement, 
the  motion  of  M.  Joiy  de  Fleury,  the    and  reduce  their  weight. 
Procureur  General  of  the  King,  fhc        ''Onthepatt  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
parliament  of  Paris  ordered  this  dis-     lies,  this,  by  universal  consent,  has 
sertation  of  M.  Huerne  de  la  Motte    been  admirably  performed  by  Bos- 
to  be  burned  by  the  hangman,  and,     suet,  iu  the  work  of  which  we  are 
on  a  general  requisition  of  the  French    now  speaking.  Jt  was  composed  ori- 
bar,  M.  Huerne  de  la  Motte  was  ex«     ginally  for  the   private  use  of  the 
pelled  from  it.  Marquis  de  Dangeau;  and  having 

"M.Desprezd'Boissy,  inhis'L^t-  been  communicated  by  him  to  the 
tres  sur  les  Spectacles,'  (ed.  17/4,  Mar^chal  Turenne,  that  "great  man 
2  part,  pa.  6/3)  mentions,  that  two  was  sensible ofits  merit, and cifcala- 
individuals  having  entered  into  an  ted  it  every  where :  and  thus  it  be- 
agreement  to  establish  a  new  thea-  came  generally  known.  Copies  of  it 
tre,  one  of  them,  from  motives  of  got  into  many  hands:  and  a  surrepti- 
conscience,  dr-dined  the  advetiture ;  tir>us  edition  of  it,  with  several  er- 
that  the  other  instituted,  in  one  of  rors,  was  printed  at  Toulouse.  This 
the  civil  courts  of  Paris,  a  suit  to  made  it  necessary  that  BoSBuet  him- 
compel  him  to  perform  his  part  of  self  should  publish  an  authentic 
the  contract:  and  that  the  Court  was  edition  of  it.  In  composing  it,  he 
of  opinion,  that  the  contract  was  mo-  was  sensible  how  important  it  was, 
rally  vicious,  and  therefore  legally  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the 
void.  *  whole  church,  that  it  should  be  ab- 

"  It  only  remains  to  observe  on  this    solutely  free  from  error.    With  this* 
head,  that  Bosiuet  moulded  his  let-    view  he  caused  a  small  number  of^ 
trr  to  Father  Caflfero  into  the  form    copies  of  it  to  be  privately  printed, 
ofan  Essay,  and  published  it  with  the'  and  he  circulated  them  among  se^ 
title  '  Maximes  sur  la  Commie.*  veral  persons  of  acknowledged  ]eam<^ 

ing    and     piety    in    the    Qflllican 
t,  I         church,  with  a  request  from  him 

that 
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that  they  would  favour  him  with 
Ibeir  reniarks  on  any  parts  of  it  thas 
•hould  appear  to  them  obscnre,  er- 
roneous or  imperfect. — After  he  had 
ireceived  their  cominuDications^  be 
published  the  work»  and  prefixed  to 
|t  the  formal  approbations  of  the 
Arcbbisbops  of  Rheims  and  Tours; 
of  the  Bishops  of  Cb&lons,  Usez» 
Meaux,  Gr^noble^  Tulle^  Auxene^ 
Tarbes^  B^ziers,  and  Autun. 

''Soon  after  its  publica(ionj  Bos- 
quet received  froip  Cardinal  Bona« 
Cardinal  Chigi,  and  Hyacinth  I^i- 
belliy  then  master  of  the  sacred  pa- 
lace, afterwards  Archbishop  of  Avig- 
non,  the  most  unequivocal  and  un- 
qualified approbations  of  it  -,  and  it 
was  twice  formally  approved  by 
Pope  Innocent  the  11th,  first,  by  a 
.brief^  dated  the  22d  of  Novemberi 
1679,  and  afterwards,  by  a  brief 
dated  the  I2th  of  July,  l67p.  The 
clergy  of  France,  in  their  assembly 
of  1662,  signified  their  approbation 
of  it,  and  declared  it  to, contain  the 
doctrines  pf  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  It  is  translated  into  the 
language  of  every  country  where 
t)]e  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  either 
dominant  or  tolerated. 

*'  Roman  Catholics  hare  but  one 
opinion  of  it :— in  public  and  in 
private,  by  the  learned  and  unlearn- 
ed, it  is  equally  acknowledged  to 
be  a  full  and  faultless  exposition  of 
the  doctrine  of  their  church. 

**  A  translation  of  it.  was  pub- 
lished in  English,  by  the  Abb6 
Montagu,  in  1672$  in  Irish,  by 
father  Porter,  at  the  press  of  the 
Propaganda,  in  1673  \  in  German, 
hy  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Paderbom 
in  the  saipe  year;  in  Dutch,  by 
the'  Bishop  of  Castorie,  in  1678 }  in 
Italian,  by  th*  Abb6  Nazari,  under 
the  inspection  of  the  Cardinal  d*£t- 
r^,  who,  himself,  corrected  the 
proofs  of  the  impression.  This  trans- 
lation was  formerly  approved  of  by 
Riccia^  the  secretary  of  the  Sacre4 


Congragaiion  of  Indulgences*  and 
by  Father  Laurence  Brancati^  libra- 
rian  of  the  Vatican,  and,  with  their 
permission,  was  dedicated  to  the 
Congregation  oi  Propaganda.  It  was 
translated  into  Latin,  under  the 
immediatie  inspection  of  Bossuct^ 
by  the  Abb£  de  Fleury,  the  author 
of  the  invaluaSle  History  of  the 
Church.  The  Abbe  Lenglet  du 
Fresnoy  mentions  (Memoires  d'Ar- 
tigny,  torn.  i.  p.  336,  note  6.),  that 
the  celebrated  M.  Basnage  assured 
him  that,  in  the  opinion  of  protes- 
ts nts,  it  had  injured  their  cause 
more  than  all  other  Roman  Caibor 
licworlcs  of  contioversy,  collective- 
ly taken.— It  is  much  to  be  lament- 
ed that  the  Englisli  translation  of 
it  is  very  ill  executed. 

*'  Several  answers  to  it  by  Protes- 
tants were  puhlisiied ;  all  of  them 
agree  in  accusing  Bossuet  of  dis- 
guising  the  tenets  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  in  order  to  make 
them  more  palatable  to  Protestants. 
Bpt  surely  this  charge  cannot  be 
supported.  When  a  body  oi  men, 
so  numerous  and  so  respectable  as 
the  Roman  Catholics,  (what  candid 
Protestant  does  not  allow  them  to  be 
both  numerous  and  respectable?) 
declare,  without  a  single  dissenting 
voice,  that  a  particular  work  ex- 
presses their  tenets,  fully  and  une- 
quivocally, it  is  indecent  and  unfair 
in  the  extreme  to  charge  it  with 
disguising  them.  Should  not  thoso. 
who  make  the  charge,  rather  ac* 
knowledc;e  that  they  had  miscon- 
ceived thena  ? 

*'  It  is*geBerally  understood  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  owes 
to  this  invaluable  exposition  of  her 
faith,  one  of  her  most  distinguisheil 
proselytes.  I'he  circumstance  is  thus 
related  by  the  Cardinal  Mauiy,  in 
his  '  £ssai  sur  rEJoquence  de  la 
Chaire,*  edition  of  1810,  first  vol. 
p.  2^2.) 

*/  Maiihal  Turenne  was  educated 
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io  the  Protestant  religion,  and  long 
continued  attached  to  the  principles 
of  Calvin.  While  he  adhered  to 
I  hem,  he  rendered  his  party  every 
service  which  roight  be  expected 
from  his  sincerity,  his  crcdii,  and 
his  glory.  So  highly  was  his  probi- 
ty respected  by  Lewis  XIV.  that  the 
monarch  never  expected  from  the 
ambition  or  politics  of  Turenne, 
that  change  of  his  religious  princi- 
ples which  he  so  earnestly  desired, 
but  which  he  knew  could  only  be 
expected  from  Turenne's  real  con- 
Yiction.  The  king  repeated  often, 
but  never  in  the  presence  of  Tu- 
renne,  that,  in  the  war  of  the 
Fronde,  when  it  was  of  so  much 
importance  to  oppose  Tufenne  to 
t|ie  great  Cond6,  the  Queen  Regent 
had  promised  him  the  dignity  of 
high  constable  of  France,  the  high- 
est which  a  subject  could  fill  in  the 
old  government,  and  the  monarch 
used  frequently  to  declare  that  he 
was  ever  ready,  if,  by  a  change  of 
religion,  Turcnnc  would  remove  the 
only  obstacle  in  ]t$  way  to  perform 
the  engagements  of  his  mother.  One 
day,  a  sword  of  the  most  costly  and 
exquisite  workmanship  -was  pre- 
sented to  Lewis  XIV.  to  be  worn 
by  him,  for  the  first  time.  The 
king  extolled  the  workmanship  of 
it  >  and  Turenne,  who  was  present, 
took  it  out  of  the  bands  of  the 
monarch,  considered  it  with  atten- 
tion, and  expressed  his  opinion  of 
the  beauty  ot  its  workmanship,  in 
terms  of  admiration,  which  were 
not  common  to  him.—'  It  gives  me 
gre^t  pleasure,'  Lewis  said  to  him 
witi)  a  very  serious  look,  '  thdt  you 
are  satisfied  with  the  workmanship 
of  this  sword,  I  gave  particular 
directions  that  it  should  be  finished 
ia  the  highest  degree  of  perfection 
—Now  hear  my  motive  for  it.  It 
IS  the  sword  which  I  designed  for 
the  high  cqnstable  of  France  5   I 


shall  onl^  wear  it  while  that  ot^ct 
continues  vacant. — It  will  suit  you 
wonderfully ;  and  it  is  your*s  when- 
ever you  please  to  receive  it.  You 
know  there  is  an  obstacle  to  it  (but  it 
is  an  obstacle  which  you  yourself  can 
remove  when  you  will ;)  and  to  my 
most  sincere  regret,  this  circum- 
stance alone  prevents  me  from  de- 
livering it  at  this  very  momeni  into 
your  hands.*  Turenne  immediately 
returned  the  sword  to  his  Majesty, 
saying,  'tha^hefclt  himself  more 
honoured  than  he  could  express,  by 
so  flattering  an  expression  of  his 
Majesty's  kindness  towards  him, 
and  tjiat,  in  his  heart,  he  preferred 
it  to  all  dignities.  £ut,'  added  Tu* 
renne,  '  the  attachment  which  your 
Majesty  shews  to  y«ur  religion, 
proves  to  me  how  I  should  preserve 
my  attachment  to  mine.* 

*'  Some  ye*1rs  after  this  circum- 
stance took  place,  Bossuet's  Expo- 
sition of  the  Koman  Catholic  doc* 
trine,  appeared.  In  its  manuscript 
state,  it  was  put,  by  the  Marquis 
de  Dangeau,  into  the  hands  of  Tu- 
renne. He  read  it  over  and  over 
again,  and  was  surprised  to  find  the 
statement  which  it  gives  of  tlie  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith  so  different  from 
the  hideous  representation  given  of 
it  by  the  HugUenot  ministers.  At 
first,  in  unison  with  their  Lmguage 
respecting  it,  he  considered  it  as 
a  softened  and  unfair  account  of  the 
doctrines  which  it  was  intended  to 
exhibit ;  but  when  it  afterwards 
appeared  in  print,  authenticated  by 
the  approbations  of  universities, 
doctors,  bishops,  cardinals,  and  the 
Pope  himself,  he  was  satisfied  that 
it  contained  the  doctrine  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  the  real  doctrine 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
From  that  moment  he  determined 
to  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion ;  and  Bossuet  was  the  £rst 
person  to  whom  he  communicated 
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the  important  secret.  He  desired 
him  to  make  the  circumstance 
known  to  his  majesty }  and»  at  the 
sdroe  time^  opened  to  him  his  whole 
inind.  '  His  majesty/  he  said  to 
Bossuet,  '  has,  more  than  once, 
intimated  to  me  his  intention  of 
cooferring  on  me  the  dignity  of 
high  constable  of  France,  when  I 


should  abjure  the  Huguenot  religion. 
Say  from  me  to  him  that  I  abjure 
the  Huguenot  and  embrace  the 
Roman  catholic  religion  from  con- 
viction. But  I  rely  on  his  majesty's 
kindness  to  me,  that  he  will  never 
mention  to  me  the  dignity  of  high 
nonstable.' 


COKFEKBNCE,  OF  BoSSUET  WITH  M.  ClAUDB. 

» 

[From  the  same.] 


"  rriHB  account  which  Bossuet 
X     has  given  of  this  conferen  ce 
it  extremely  interesting.     It  turned 
OB  some  points  of  the  most  important 
of  all  the  articles  in  dispute  between 
Boman  catholics   and   Protestants, 
the  authority  by  which  Jesus  Christ 
directed  christians  to  be  governed  in 
the  disputes  which  he  foresaw  would 
arise  on  his  doctrine.    All  Roman 
cathoUcs,  and  all  the  protestauts  of 
the  old  school  assert,  that  these  dis- 
putes should   be  decided    by  the 
church.    But,  when  churches  them* 
selves  are  divided,  the  question  must 
be,,  which  of  them  is  to  be  obeyed. 
The  Roman  catholic  say?,  it  is  that 
church  which    existed    before    all 
other  churches,  and  from  which  all 
churches,  not  in  union  with  her, 
have  separated.    This  description, 
they  assert,  applies  to  the  Roman 
catholic  church^  and  to  no  other. 
She  therefore,  in  their  opinion,  is 
the  mistress  and  judge  of  contro- 
versies.     Her  authority^    the  se- 
paratists from  her  deny;  and  the 
dhpute  on  this  point  is  the  most 
important  of  all  their  differences,  as 
the  decision  of  it  involves  the  de- 
cision of  every  other  article  in  dis- 
pute between  them. 
'<  M:  Claude^  the  antagonist  of 


Bossuet  in  this  conference,  CBJoyed 
the  highest  reputation  in  his  party. 
Bossuet  speaks  of  his  learning,  polite 
manners,  and  mildness,  in  high 
terms  of  praise.  He  mentions,  that, 
throughout  the  conference,  M. 
Claude  listened  with  patience,  ex- 
pressed himself  wiih  clearness  and 
force,  pressed  his  own  objections 
with  precision  ;  and  never  eluded  an 
objection  made  to  him,  which  ad- 
mitted of  an  answer. 

'*  The  conference  was  held  at  the 
request  of  Mademoiselle  de  Duras, 
a  niece  of  the  great  Turenne.  Several 
Huguenots  of  distinction  assisted  at 
it ;  the  countess  doXorgcs,  a  sister 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Duras,  was  the 
only  Roman  catholic  present. 

*'  On  the  day  preceding  the  con- 
ference, Bossuet,  by  the  desire  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Duras,  waited  on 
her,  and  explained  to  her  what  he 
understood  by  the  words,  '  Catholic 
church/  which  ha  foresaw  would 
frequently  occur  in  the  conference. 
He  explained  to  her  that,  in  his 
controversy  with  M.  Claude,  he 
shguld  not  appropriate  these  words 
to  the  Roman  catholic  churchy  hot 
use  them  to  denote  generally  what 
both  M.  Claude  and  he  admitted, 
att   exteroal   and  visible  society, 
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which  professed  to  believe  the 
doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
go\rrB  itself  by  his  word.  That, 
to  found  this  society,  the  Son  of 
God  issued  from  his  eternal  Father  3 
thnt,  while  he  was  on  earth,  lie 
gathere^i  round  htfn  certain  men, 
vhu  acknowledged  him  for  their 
roaster;  that,  in  subsequent  times, 
the  faiihtul  aggregated  themselves 
to  thit  society,  and  formed,  what 
is  called  in  tht^  apostles'  creed,  the 
catholic  or  universal  church: — that, 
sometimes  surrouuried  by  infidels, 
sometimes  torn  into  pieces  by 
heretics,  tht-re  had  not,  from  the 
first  moment  of  her  divine  origina- 
tion, been  one  instant  of  time  in 
which  she  had  not  pos.se^sed  the 
faiih,  the  doctrine,  and  the  sacra^ 
inents  of  Christy  or  in  whiqh  she 
bad  not  been  protected  by  him,  or 
had  not  been  visible,  as  the  meridian 
sun,  to  all  on  earth:  had  there  been 
bat  a  single  instant  in  which  she 
ceased  to  profess  the  faith  or  possess 
the  sacrament<«  of  Christ,  it  would 
necessarily  follow  that  the  promises 
of  Christ,  to  teach  her  all  truth,  to 
be  with  her  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  to  prevent  the  powers  of  hell 
from  prevailing  against  her,  would 
have  failed.  That  there  is  such  a 
church  M.  Claude  admits.-  But  it 
cannot,  says  Bosscet,  be  the  church 
of  M.  Claude.^ — '  The  reformed 
church,  to  justify  her  separation 
from  tbe  Roman  catholic  cburch, 
must  either  charge  the  Son  of  God 
with  a  breach  of  his  promise  \  or 
shew  ■  tbe  other  great  .  and  visible 
cburch,  in  which  the  true  faith  has 
been  uninterruptedly  preserved. — 
To  asisert  the  former  would  be  bias- 
phemy  \  to  assort  the  latter  would 
be  to  deny  historical  evidence*  When 
the  church  of  the  refoimers  first  se- 
parated from  the  one;  the  hoJy,  the 
Romancatholicchurch,  their  church, 
by  their  own  confession,  did  not 
enter  into  commuuion  with  a  single 


christian    church    in    the    whole 
world/  - 

"  On  the  day  after  this  conver- 
sation took  place.  Mademoiselle  de 
Duras  called  on  Bossuet,  in  com- 
pany with  M.  de  Coton,  a  Hu- 
guenot minister  of  distinction,  per- 
sonally known  to  Bossuet,  and 
esteemed  by  him.  By  her  desire 
Bossuet  repeated  to  him  what  he 
had  mentioned  to  her  on  tbe  pre- 
ceding day.  M.  Coton  objected  to 
Bossuet  the  promises  pf  God  to  the 
Jews,  and  the  frequent  revollR  of 
the  general  body  both  of  the  people 
of  Israel,  and  tbe  people  of  Judah, 
from  the  true  wprship :  .  aqd  con- 
cluded from  it,  that  there  might  b^ 
■  temporary  interruption  of  the 
church  of  God,  without  a  breach  of 
the  divine  promise.  To  this  Bos- 
suet replied,  that  it  was  evident 
from  Scripture  that,  though  a  great, 
or  even  the  greater  part  of  the 
chosen  people  had  apostatized,  still 
tbe  true  wi^rship  of  Grod  never  was 
extinguished,  never  ceased  to  be 
gloriously  discernible  either  in  Israel 
or  Judah  5 — that,  in  the  times  of 
their  greatest  apostasies,  the  true 
worship  was  retained  by  a  great 
portion  of  the  people  of  each  king* 
dom  ;  and  that  each  of  them  had  a 
regular  succession  of  prophets ;  so 
that  the  inspired  writers  (Paral. 
xxxvi.  ^.  Jo.  xi.  7-  ^3LV.  1.  4.) 
scrupled  not  to  say,  that  every 
morning  and  night  the  Almighty 
Word  arose  and  warned  the  chosen 
seed  by  the  mouths  of  his  prophets, 
against  tbe  surrounding  idolatry. 
'  These  prophets,*  continued  Bos- 
suet, *  were  themselves  a  part  of 
the  people  of  God  \  they  kept  the 
people  to  their  duty  \  and  preserred 
i  largp  part  of  them  from  corrupt 
tion  :  and  thus,  though  a  frightful 
portion  of  them,  and  perhaps  even 
the  mass  of  them,  fell  into  idolatryi 
there  were  always  among  .them 
those  who  preserved  pure,  and  vi- 
sible 
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Bible  to  aU>  the  deposit  of  the  true 
worship.'  '  To  them,*  Bossuet  said, 
'  Ezecbiel  (xliv.  13.)'  alUided,  when 
he  mentioned  the  priests  and  Levites, 
who,  when  the  children  of  Israel 
went  astray,  always  observed  the 
ceremonies  of  thesanctaary;  served 
the  liord,  and  appeared  t)eibre  him, 
to  offer  him  victims.* 

*'  Here  the  conversation  with  M. 
Coton  finished.  While  they  waited 
the  arrival  of  M.  Cladde  to  open 
the  copfereoce,  Bossuet  took  occa- 
sion #  to  mention  to  Mademoiiielle 
de  Duras  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
proposed  conference,  he  would  prove 
to  her  satisfaction  three  things;-^ 
the  first,  that  the  Huguenots  acted 
as  if  they  believed  that  the  authority 
of  their  church  was  infallible ;  the 
second,  that,  though  they  acted  in 
this  manner,  it  was  a  maxim  an)<mg 
them,  that  every  individual,  how- 
ever ignorant,  was  obliged  to  believe 
he  understood  the  scriptures  better 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  chqrcb. 
This  seemed  to  surprize  her  much  : 
he  proceeded  to  mention  to  her  the 
third,  which  she  thought  was  still 
mote  strange ;— that  it  was  an 
article  of  the  Huguenot  creed,  that 
there  was  a  period  of  time  during 
which  a  christian  was  obliged  to 
doubt  whether  the  scriptures  were 
inspired  by  God,  whether  the  gospel 
were  a  truth  or  a  fable,  and  whether 
Jesus  Christ  were  an  impostor,  or 
the  teacher  of  salvation.  He  under- 
took to  force  M.  Claude  to  confess 
all  this,  or  to  convinoe  her,  that  all 
of  it  was  an  evident  and  direct  con- 
sequence of  his  principles. 

•'  ^ftei-  this,  they  were  informed 
that  M.  Claude  was  come,  and  the 
conference  begap.  We  can  only 
pretend  to  present  the  reader  with 
a  short  outline  of  it :  but  we  can 
confidently  assure  him  that,  if  he 
takes  an  interest  in  such  polemic 
di^ussions,  he  will  be  ^undantly 


gratified  by  perusing  the  whole  of 
the  account  given  of  it  by  Bos&uet* 
M  Claude's  account  of  it  has  not 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  writer. 

"  Bossuet  began  the  conference,  * 
by  askiiig,  '  if  it^were  not  amung 
the  articles  of  the  reformed  church 
of  France,  that  disputes  on  faith 
should  be  determined,  if  possible, 
by  the  consistory  j  that,  if  they  were 
not  determined  by  the  consistory, 
they  should  be  determined  by  the 
provincial  synod  jthat,  if  they  were 
not  determined  by  the  provincial 
synod,  they  should  be  determined 
by  the  holy  national  as«iembly  ;  and 
that  those,  who  refused  to  acquiesce 
in  the  determination  of  the  national 
assembly,  were  to  be  declared  out 
of  the  pale  of  the  church,  and  ex- 
communicated.'  He  flirthcr  asked, 
'  if  the  circular  letter  of  the  re- 
formed churches,  when  they  sent 
their  deputies  to  the  national  as- 
sembly, were  not  expressed  m  the 
following  words :  '  We  promise,  be* 
fore  God,  to  submit  to  all  that  shall 
be  resolved  in  your  holy  assembly ; 
convinced,  as  we  are,  that  God  will 
preside  over  it,  and  guide  t:ou  by 
his  Holy  Spirit,  into  all  truth  and 
equity,  by  the  rule  -of  his  word.' 
Bossuet  concluded  by  observing^ 
that  by  this  the  reformed  church 
appeared'^to  act  as  if  they  acknow- 
ledged the  infallibility  of  the  national 
assembly.  I'his  was  the  first  of  the 
tbice  points  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  Mademoiselle  de  Duras  to 
bring  M.  Claude  to  confess. 

"  The  facts  mentioned  by  Bos- 
suet were  candidly  admitted  by  M. 
Claude :  but  he  denied  the  conclu- 
sion which  Bossuet  drew  from  them; 
and,  in  a  speech  of  some  length, 
which  Bossuet  praises  for  its  neat* 
ness  and  method,  expldincd^  the 
nature  of  the  arrangements  men- 
tioned by  Bossuet.  He  said,  that 
the  difiPen^nt  assemblies,  mentioned 
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by  Bossuet,  had  different  degrees  of 
jurisdiction;  but  that,  in  all  ot  them, 
it  was  a  jurisdiction  of  discipline ; 
and  that   the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
truth  of  their  decisions,  and  even  of 
the  decision  of  the  national  assem- 
bly, depended  solely  on  their  con- 
formity to  the  word  of  God :  and 
thus,  according  to  M.  CLiude,  an 
ultimate  power  of  enforcing  disci- 
pline, but  no  infallibility  in  doctrine, 
was  vested  hy  them  in  the  national 
assembly.     A  disaission  then  took 
place    between    Bossuet    and    M. 
Claude,  to  bring  this  to  issue,  and 
every  word  of  it  is  highly  interesting. 
At  the  end  of  it  Bossuet  observed 
to  M.  Claude,  that  if  he  understood 
him  rigbtl/,  both  the  intermediate 
submission  required    to    the  con- 
sistory and   provincial  synod,  and 
the  ultimate  submission  required  to 
the  national  assembly,   were  con- 
ditional; or,' in  other  words,  that  a 
conscientious  submission  could  only 
be  required,   if  the  party  thought 
their  determinations  were  conform- 
able to  the  word  of  God.    To  this 
M.  Claude  assented  :  '  Then,*  said 
Bossuet,  *  the  profession  of  sub- 
mission    might     be    cquiva^eotly 
couched  in  these  words ; — I  swear 
to  submit  to  what  you  shall  decide, 
if  I  shall  think  your  decision  is  con- 
formable to   the  word  of  God. — 
What  does  this  really  amount  tq  ?* 
A  ihort  silence  ensiled  :  Bossnet  re- 
newed the  conference,  by  saying, — 
'  You  believe  that  an  individual 
may  call  in  question  the  sentence 
of  your  church,  even  when  your 
church  pronounces  in  the  last  re- 
sort.'    '  No,    ^ir/    answered   M. 
Claude*  'it  should  not  be  said,  that 
an  individual  can  lawfully  doubt  in 
such  a  case,  as  there  is  every  ap- 
pearance that  the  judgment  of  the 
church  will  be  right.* — 'To  sayfhat 
there  is  an  appearance,*  Bossuet  re- 
plied, '  is  to  say  that  tlusre  is  a 


vdonbtV  '  But,* answered  M.  Claudf, 
'  there  is  more  thati  an  appearance. 
Jesus  Christ  has  himself  promised, 
that  those  who  truly  seek  him,  shall 
find  him.  Now,  it  should  be  pre- 
sumed, in  favour  of  the  assemblies, 
that  they  seek  him  truly  ;  and  will, 
therefore,  be  certain  of6ndinghim» 
To  be  sure,  if  it  should  appear  that 
there  are  cabals,  or  any  other  sus- 
picious circumstance  in  the  national 
synod,  the  confidence  in  it  might 
be  lessened,  or  absolutely  with- 
drawn.' '  Then,  let  us  leave  these 
factions  and  cabals,'  said  Bossuet, 
'  out  of  the  question.  Let  us  sup- 
pose, that  there  is  .  no  faction,  no 
cabal,  nothing  improper ;  and* that 
every  thing  passes  in  perfect  order: 
must  its  decision  be  received  with- 
out examination?*  M.  Claude  ad- 
mitted that  the  right  of  examination 
existed.  '  Then,'  said  Bossuet, '  you 
admit  that  every  individual,  whoever 
he  be,  may  believe,  and  even  ought 
to  believe,  that  it  may  happen  to 
him  to  understand  the  word  of  God 
better  than  the  national  assembly ; 
and  even  better  than  a  council 
assembled  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world. — For,  on  what  can  this 
right  or  duty  of  examination  be 
founded,  but  because  the  individual 
may  justly  conceive,  that  he  himself 
understands  the  word  of  God  better 
than  those  whose  decision  he  has  a 
right  to  examine  V 

*'  This  was  the    second    point 
which   Bossuet  had  promised^  Ma-  ^ 
demoiselle  de  Quras  to  make  M. 
Claude  admit. 

"  Bossuet  new  considered  that  he 
had  set  M.  Claude  betweeti  the 
horns  of  a  perfect  dilemma.  H  M, 
Claude  contended  for  the  duty  of 
submiiiilion  to  the  sentence  of  the 
national  assembly,  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  Bossuet  opposed 
to  him  his  acknowledgment  of  the 
right  of  individuals  to  try  the  pro- 
priety 
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pricty  of  that  sentence  by  their 
private  jadgments; — if  M.  Claadc 
admitted  tfits  right  of  private  jadg-> 
ment  in  an  individual,  Bosstiet  op- 
posed to  him  the  assembly's  right  to 
excommunicate  him  for  exercising 
it.  Contending  for  the  former,  M. 
Claude  admitted  the  first,— Kx>n- 
tending  for  the  latter,  M.  Claude 
admitted  the  second  of  the  positibnsy 
which  Bossuet  had  promised  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Duras  to  make  him 
confrss. 

*'  The  conference,  however,  pro- 
ceeded. '  Surely/  said  Bossuet, 
'  this  right  of  individual  examina- 
tion, which  you  recognize  iu  each 
individual,  must  be  accompanied 
with  the  highest  individual  pre- 
sumption.*— '  That  by  no  means 
follows/  replied  M.Claude; «  When 
the  synagogue  declared  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  not  the  Mes'iiah  promised 
by  the  prophets,  and  condemned 
him  to  death,  would  not  an  indi- 
vidiial,  who  believed  him  to  be  the 
true  Christ,  have  judged  better  than 
the  synagogue )  Could  you  actuse 
such  an  individual  of  presumptuously 
believiiig   that   he  underirood   the 

scriptures  better  than  all  the  syna 
gogucV 

"  A  more  able  reply  than  this  of 
M.  Claude  cannot  be  conceived.  It 
produced  a  great  eflPect  on  all  the 
persons  present.  Bossuet  informs 
us,  in  his  relation  of  the  conference, 
that  this  effect  of  it  was  observed  by 
him  :  that,  though  he  himself  was 
fully  aware  oi  the  answer  which  he 
ought  to  give  to  it,  he  was  afraid 
that  he  might  not  express  it  pro- 
perly \  and  that  he  therefore  made  a 
silent  prayer  to  Grod  that  he  would 
inspire  him  to  express  it  in  such 
terms  as  would  remove  the  im- 
pression made  by  M.  Claude  on  the 
minds  of  the  audience.  After  a 
moment's  silence,  be  addressed  M. 
Claude  io  these  words :  '  You  say 


that  my  assertion,  that  the  indivi- 
dual, who  sets  up  his  own  privatb 
opinion,  in  op))osition  to  that  of  the 
whole  church,  must   be  guilty  of 
intolerable  presumption,  fixes  the 
charge    of  equal   presumption  on 
those  who  believed  in  Jesus  Christ, 
in  opposition  to  the  sentence  of  the 
synagogue,  which  had  pronounced 
him  guilty  of  blasphemy.     Most  cer- 
tainly, my  assertion  proves  nothing 
of  the  kind.     When  an  individual 
now  sets  up  his  own  private  opinion 
in  opposition  to  that  of  the  whole 
church,  he  sets  it  up  against  the 
highest  authority  on  earth,  as  the 
earth  contains  no  authority  to  which 
an  appeal  from  that  authority  can 
be  made.    But,  when  the  synagc^ue 
condemned  Jesus  Christ,  there  was 
on  earth  a  much  higher  authority 
than  the  synagogue;  to  that  autho- 
rity the  individual,  who  reprobated 
the  proceedings  of  the  synagogue, 
might  appeal.    Truth  herself  then 
visibly  existed   among  men ;    the 
Messiah,  the  eternal  Son  of  God, — 
he,   to  \vhom  a  voice  from  above 
had    rendered  testimony,   by  pro- 
claiming before  the  whole  people 
thiit  he  was  the  welKbeloved  Son 
of  God,— he,  who  restored  the  dead 
to  life,  gave  sight  to  the  blind,  and 
,  did  so  many  miracles,  that  the  Jews 
themselves  confessed  no  man  had 
done  the  like  before  him, — ^he,  the 
Jesus  1/imself,  then  existed  among 
men  ;  and  was  the  visible  extern^ 
authority,   to  whom   there  was  a 
lawful  appeal  from  the  synagogue. 
His  authority  was  infallible.    I  hear 
yoja    say  that  it  was  a  contested 
authority.     I  know  that  it  was  C0117 
tested  5  but,  as  a  christian,  you  arc 
bound   to  ^ay,   that  no  individual 
could  reasonably  or  conscientiously 
contest  it.      It  was  not  therefore 
presumption,  it  was  duty  to  disobey 
the    synagogue    and  to  believe  in 
Christ;    Bring"  back  to  me  Jesus 
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Christ  in  person  ;  bring  him  teach- 
ing, preaching,  and  working  mi- 
racles, I  no  longer  want  the  church. 
But  don't  take  the  chnrch  from  me 
unless  70U  give  me  Jesus  Chri.st  in 
person.  You  say  you  have  his  word. 
Yes,  certainly!  we  have  his  holy, 
adorable  word !  But,  what  is  to  be 
done  with  those  who  understand  it 
in  a  wrong  bense  ?  Jesus  Christ  is 
not  present  in  person  to  set  them 
right ;  they  must  therefore  obey  the 
church.  Before  Jesus  Christ  ap- 
peared among  the  Jews  they  were 
bound  to  obey  the  synagogue: 
when  the  synagogue  failed,  Jesus 
Christ  came  among  men  to  teach 
them  all  truth,^  and  they  were 
bound  to  obey  his  vojce :  when  he 
returned  to  his  Father,  he  left  us 
his  church,  and  we  are  bound  to 
•bey  her  voice.  There  is  not,  no, 
there  is  not  on  earth,  any  visible 
higher  authority  to  which  you  caiT 
appeal  from  her.' 

'*  This, 'according  to  Bossuct*s 
account,  set  Claude  within  a  second 
dilemma :  if  he  s/id  that  the  sen- 
tence of  the  national  assembly  was 
not  to  be  questioned,  Bossuet  proved 
bis  assertion  la  Mademoiselle  de 
Duras,  that  the  Huguenots  acted  as 
if  they  believed  the  authority  of 
their  church  was  infallible)  if  he 
said  the  sentence,  of  the  national 
assembly  might  be  questioned, 
Bossuefs  assertion  that  it  was  a 
maiim  of  the  Huguenot  church, 
that  every  individual  might  believe 
that  he  understood  the  scriptures 
better  than  the  highest  authority  in 
bis  communion,  was  equally  proved. 
With  much  apparent  reluctance  M. 
Claude  veered  to  the  latter  position  \ 
aud  thus  Bossuet  professes  to  have 
performed  hi^  second  promise  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Duras. 

"  Wo  now  come  to  the  last  of 
the  three  points  which  Bossuet  had 
proxxused  Kladdrooi^lle  de  Duras  to 


make  M.  Claude  confess,  and  which 
appeared  to  her  the  strangest  of  (he 
thrc^ ;— that,  '  in  the  opinion  of 
Huguenots,  ttiere  is  a  period  during 
which  a  christian  is  under  a  ne« 
cessity  'of  doubting  whether  the 
Bible  be  inspired  by  God,  whether 
the  gospel  be  truth  or  fkble,  and 
whether  Jesus  Christ  were  a  teacher 
of  truth  or  an  impostor.'  Bossuet 
opened  the  discussion  of  this  point 
by  asking  M.  Claude, '  if  a  christian 
when  he  has  the  gospel  put,  for  the 
first  time,  into  his  hands,  must 
necessarily  doubt  whether  it  be 
divinely  inspired  before  he  can- 
make  an  act  of  faith  of  its  being  the 
word  of  Grod.'  M .  Claude  replied,  - 
that '  in  such  a  situation,  a  christian 
does  not  doubt,  but  is  ignorant^ 
whether  the  gospel  is  divinely  in- 
spired. And  permit  me,'  he  said 
to  Bossuet^  *  to  put  the 'same 
question  to  you,  substituting,  in  'my 
question,  the  church,  whenever  in 
jours  you  introduce  the  gospel.  I 
therefore  ask  you,  in  my  turn, 
whether  a  christian,  wlio  has  the 
authority  of  the  church  for  the  first 
time  proposed  to  him  must  not, 
before  he  makes  an  act  of  faith  of 
it,  necessarily  doubt  and  examiee 
the  grounds  of  that  authority  ?  You 
see  that  the  question  forces  each  of 
us  into  the  same  difficulties  ;  what- 
ever you  say  on  the  subject,  in 
reference  to  the  gospel,  I  shall  say 
upon  it  in  reference  to  the  church.'  . 
**  The  disputants  were  now  fairly 
at  issue  on  two' points;  the  first, 
whether  in  respect  to  the  gospel, 
M.  Claude,  by  acknowledging  the 
right  of  previous  examination,  ad- 
mitted that,  while  that  examination 
lasted^  a  christian  must  necessarify 
doubt  that  the  scripture  was  the 
wor4  of  Grod  ;  the  second,  whether, 
in  respect  to  the  church,  the  same 
arguments  should  not  force  a  similar 
<x>nfcssion    from    Bossuet.     They 
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were  distinct  points^  and  Bossoet 
appears  to  have  been  anxious  to 
keep  tbem  distinct. 

'*  '  I   perceive/  he  said  to  M. 
Cbnde,  •  ihj;  tendency  of  your  ex- 
pressions.    Whether  you  will  argue, 
or  will  have  a  right  to  argue,  from 
my  doctrine,  respecting  a  christian's 
faith  in  the  church,  as  I  shall  argue 
from   your    doctrine   respecting  a 
christian's  faith  in  the  gospel,  we 
shall  quickly  see.     For  ihe  prtsent, 
let  UH  stick  to  the  fact.     I   aver 
that,  according  to  the  principles  of 
your  church,   there  is  a  moment,- 
(I  mean  the  period  of  examination) 
in  which  a  christian  (I  don't  speak 
of  an  infidel),  mu&t  doubt  of  the 
gospel  and  of  Christ.'  '  I  have  said,* 
M.  Claude  answered,  '  thdt  he  is 
ignorant ;  he  does  not  doubt. ^  *  Can 
he  then/  said  fiossuet,  '  when  the 
gospel  is   thus,  for  the  first  time, 
preix;n(ed  to.  him,  make  an  act  of 
divine  faith, that  the  book  presented 
to  him  is  the  word  of  GoU.'    '  He 
cannot  ;*  answered  M.  Clau^le,  '  he 
can  only  believe  it  out  of  deference 
lo  the  authority  of  his  parents,  or 
of  some  other  person.     He   is   a 
catechumen.'     *  No/  said  Bossuet, 
he  is  not  a  catechumen  \   he  is  a 
christian;   he    has  been   baptized, 
and    the  alliance   which    baptism 
externally  sealed  on  him,  has  been 
iDternally  sealed  on  his  htrart  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.*    <  On  that  point/  said 
M.  Claude,  '  there  are  two  opi- 
nions /  but  M.  Claude  ingenuously 
added,  '  I  ^dmit  it,'    '  Tlien,'  said 
Bossuef;  '  it  follows  that,  in  virtue 
of  the  faith  infused  into  him  in  his 
baptism,  a  christian,  who  has  at- 
tained the  use  of  reason,  is  qualified 
to  make  an  act  of  faith,  when  it  is 
presented  to  him.     I  therefore  ask 
you  whether,  befpre  he  has  exa- 
mined the  gospel,  a  christian  can 
make  this  act  of  faith.*    '  I  believe 
the  scripture  to  be  the  word  of  God 


as  I  believe  God  to  exist.'  M. 
Claude  said  that,  aft*r  the  christiao 
had  read  the  scripture,  he  belteyed 
it  to  be  the  wor4  of  God  by  divine 
faith. 3  but  that,  until  be  had  read 
it,  he  could  not  be  led  to  thi^  cod- 
elusion  by  human  reasoning  only. 
'Bute  human  reason,'  said  Bossuet, 
'  is  always  fallible,  and  therefore 
always  doubtful.  And  thus,  accord- 
ing to  your  principles,  thete  is  a 
moment  (that  of  exanf)ination]« 
during  which  the  christian  neces- 
sarily doubts,  or,  if  you  prefer  the 
expression,  is  ignorant  of  what  you 
call  the  fundamental  article  of  faith, 
that  the  scripture  is  the  wf)rd  of 
God,  and  'therefore,  during  the 
whole  time  of  examination,  is  an 
infidel.' 

"  In  this  manner  Bossuet  pro- 
fesses to  have  performed  his  third 
promise  to  Mademoiselle  de  Duras: 
it  remained  for  him  to  defend  hioi- 
self  against  M.  Claude's  intimation, 
that,  in  maintaining  a  christian'» 
obligation  to  believe,  with  divine 
faith,  the  authority  of  the  church,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  fiossuet  to 
admit  that  he  must  previously  exa- 
mine the  poiut,  as  he  must  doubt  it, 
during  the  continuance  of  such  aa 
examination,  and  be  tberefbi«i 
during  the  whole  of  that  period,  an 
infidel. 

"  No  such  consequence  attendj 
the  Rom&  catholic  doctrine/  said 
Bossuet.  '  The  first  instant  after  a 
Roman  cathdic  or  any  christian 
comes  to  the  use  of  reason,  be  may 
make  this  act  of  divine  faith,  I 
believe  the  church.  I  entreat  you 
to  observe,  that  I  am  speaking  of  a 
.  baptized  person,  of  a  christiao,  not 
of  an  infidel.  In  virtue  of  his 
baptism  the  christian  has  the  habit 
of  true  faith,  and  therefore  believes, 
when  he  attains  the  use  of  reason, 
in  God  the  Father,  in  God  the  Son, 
in  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  the 
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holy  catholic  church.    The  apostles' 
creed  contains  all  these  articles:  and 
the  apostles*  creed  is  not  a  set  of 
conclasions  to  which  a  child  arrives 
by  examination,  bat  a  declaration  of 
the  faith  infused  into  him  'a/  his 
baptism  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Against 
this    the    infidel   may  argue  con- 
sistently with  his  tenets ;  a  christian 
cannot.      Thus    the    doctrine    of 
Roman  catholics  is- wholly  free  from 
the  difBculty  you  hav6  intimated. 
AH  Roman  catholics,  all  christians, 
except protestants,  believe  the  divine 
authority  of  the  church   to  be  an 
article  of  faitli,  infused  bv  the  Holy 
Ghost  into  eveiy  christian   at  his 
baptism.     Now,  it  is  a  tenet  of  the 
church,    thflt  the  scripture  is  the 
word  of  God.     Thus,  from  the  first 
instant  of  their  reason,  the  Roman 
catholics  believe  their  church  and 
the  tenets  of  their  church  ^  so  that, 
as  there  never  is  a  moment  in  which 
a    Roman   catholic  doubts  of  the 
church,  there  never  is  a  moment  in 
wb^ch  he  doubts  of  the  divine  in- 
spiration of  the  scripture,  which  is 
a   tentt  of  his  church.     But  you, 
ivho    deny   the    authority  of   the 
charch,  are  driven  to  the  terrible 
Inconveaience  of  being  obliged  to 
admit,  that  there  is  a  period  during 
which,   it    is   in   the   necessity  of 
things,  that  the  christian  doubts, 
or,    if  you   prefer   the  expression, 
is  ivithout  the  belief  of  this  fun- 
damental  article  of  faith,  the  di- 
vine     inspiration,   of    the     sCrip- 
tnrc' 

**  This  was    strong  rea'sooing  \ 

but  M.  Claude  rallied.    •  This  way 

of  reasoning,*  he  shrewdly  observed, 

'  must  make  every  person  decide  in 

fa^'our  of  bis  own  church.     The 

Qreeks    Arminians,    ^Ethiopians, 

even  we,  whom  you  think  so  much 

in    the  wrong,    are  baptized;  by 

your  account,  therefore,  all  of  Us 

actaally  hare  the  tmc.  faith,  the 
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true  scriptures,  and  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  them.' 

*'  Bossuet*8  acknowledgment  of 
the  force  of  this  argument,  and  of 
the  great  imprrssion  which  it  made 
on  the  persons  present  at  the  con« 
ference>  should  be  mentioned  in  his 
own  words.  •  A  more  forcible  ob- 
jection than  M.  Claude's  could  not 
be  urged.  The  answer  to  it  imme- 
diately occurred  to  me,  .but  1  was 
apprehensive  of  not  expressing  it  in 
a  manner  to  make  it  fully  under* 
stood.  I  trembled  as  I  spoke,  for  I 
thought  the  salvation  of  a  soul  was 
at  stake  |  and  I  offered  a  prayer  to 
God  that,  as  he  made  the  truth 
known  to  me,  he  would  furnish  me 
with  words  that  would  enable  me 
to  present  it,  in  its  full  light,  to  my 
hearers.  My  dispute  was  with  a 
man  who  listened  patiently,  ex- 
pressed himself  with  clearness  and 
strength,  and  was  able  to  avail 
himself  of  any  thing  which  the 
least  want  of  precision  opened  to 
attack.' 

*'  Such  were  Bossuet's  fediiigs, 
as  he  himself  has  expressed  them^ 
on  M.  Claude's  observation :  the 
reader  probably  is  curious  to  see 
how  he  delivered  himself  from  the 
consequences  to  which  it  sremrd  to 
lead.  He  remarked  to  M.  Claude 
that  this  reformed  church  was  te  be 
distinguished  from  the  Greek,  and 
from  all  the  other  churches  which 
he  had  mentioned  ;  as  the  members 
of  all  those  churches  professed  both 
to  receive,  at  their  baptism,  the 
faith  of  the  true  church,  aiyi  to 
believe,  with  divine  faith  at  iheir 
first  use  of  reason,  her  divine  au- 
thority :  so  that,  in  their  own  opi- 
nion, there  never  was  a  moment  in 
which  themembers  of  thosechurches 
were  without  faith  in  the  trdb 
church,  or  faith  in  her  authority, 
or  faith  in  her  scriptures :  while,  oa 
the  other  hand,  M.  Claude,  and  all 
F  the 
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the  communicants  with  bis  church , 
admitted  it  to  be  an  article  of  their 
doctrine,  that^  during  all  the  period 
which  preceded,  or  iv'as employed  in 
examination,  they  had  not  faith  in 
the  true  churgh,  in  her  authority, 
or  in  her  scriptoreB)  and  thus,  as 
to  the  point  immediately  under  dis- 
tussion,  all  those  churches  might  be 
citeil  against  M.  Claude. 

'<  After  Ih^s  preliminary  observa- 
tion, Rossuet  proceeded  to  consider 
M.  Claude  &  assertion,  that^  as  the 
members  of  all  those  churches,  and 
also  the  members  of  the  Huguenot 
churches  were  baptized,  it  necessa- 
rily followed  from  Bossuefs  own 
doctrine,  that  they  continued,  while 
they  were  members  of  the  church, 
in  which  they  were  baptized,  to 
possess  the  true  faith,  the  true  scrip- 
tures, and  the  true  interpretation 
of  thcpi.  This  brought  the  dis- 
putants to  immediate  issue:— Bos- 
auet  replied,  that,  when  a  person  Is 
baptized,  the  Holy  Ghost  confers 
on  him,  without. regard  to  the  faith 
of  the  person  who  baptizes  him, 
or  the  church,  in  which  he  is  bap- 
tized, the  faith  of  the  church  men- 
tinned  in  the  apofttle*s  creed ;  the 
faith  of  the  holy  Catholic  church  : 
«— that  the  baptized  person  continues 
a  member  or  that  true  church,  till 
the  example  of  his  parents,  or  some 
other  circumstance,  seduces  him 
from  it.     Thus,'  said  Bossuet,  the 


members  of  the  churches  which  hare 
been  mentioned,  and  the  meipben 
of  your  church,  are  in  error,  not  on 
account  of  au  erroneous  faith  which 
they  received  in  baptism,  bnt  be- 
cause ^they  have  abandoned  the  true 
faith,— the  faith  of  the  holy  Catho- 
lic church,  which  they  reoeifed  io 
baptism.* 

'<  This  was  Bossuet's  reply  to  his 
adversary's  attack:— ^nd  the  con* 
ference  now  drew  to  its  conclusion. 

"  Both  Bossuet  and  M  Claode 
published  accounts  of  it ;  and,  as  it 
generally  happens  in  such  ^cases, 
their' accounts  disagreed.  On  this 
circumstance,  Bossuet  ex  presses  hiin- 
self  with  great  good  temper  and  mo- 
deration.—' It  is  not  my  intention/ 
he  says,  '  to  accuse  M.  Claivl^  of 
wilful  misrepresentfition.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  remember,  with  precisioo, 
the  things  which  liave  been  said»  or 
the  order  in  which  they  were  spoken; 
the  mind  often  confounds  thingi 
that  were  spoken  with  things  that 
occurred  afterwards ;  and  ihas>itb- 
out  the  slightest  intentional  aben^* 
tion  from  it,  truth  is  often  disfi- 
gured.— All  I  say  of  M.  Claude,  be 
has  my  leave  to  say  of  cue.'  This  ii 
the  language  of  a  Christian  and  i 
gentleman.  Violence  ever  iojorei 
the  cause  whk:h  it  ia  intended  to 
support,  and  often  refutes  the  sc- 
cusaiion  in  aid  of  which  it  ^ 
used." 


SuiciDB  OP  Mr.  Geo  rob  Gorinor. 
[From  Mr.  Malcolm's.  MiscblIamrous  A'nrcdotbs.'] 


•'  ly/TR.  George  Gcringe,  a  gentlc- 
i.Vl.  manofStafTordshircexcitcd 
dreadful  alarm  at -Newport  Pagnel 
in  March  1696,  by  the  determined 
BiRnDer  with   which    he   repelled 


'  every  effort  to  save  him  lirdinsei^ 

•  destruction.    The  last  scene  of  ha 

life  will  serve  for  the  present  por- 

pose  I  and  may  'the  following  nana- 

tive  *  (should  it  meet  the  eyes  of  dc« 

.apondeoc^) 


^Mr.  Giorge  Gormgt^ 
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ipoodency)  rouse  the  partr  to  a 
sense  of  the  atrocity  exhibited  by 
Mr.  G. !  He  arrived  at  the  town 
already  mentioned  in  a  stage-coach, 
and  remained  at  the  Saracen*s-head 
Inn  :  informing  the  attendants,  af« 
>ter  be  had  dined,  that  he  was  in- 
disposed, they  sent  for  Dr.  Waller, 
who  bled  him ;  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  operation,  several  persons  en- 
tered the  room,  upon  which  the  pre* 
tended  patient  drew  a  pistol  from 
fab  pocket,  and  presenting  it  at  them 
alternately,  commanded  their  instant 
dieparture ;  he  then  ordered  a  bed, 
and  almost  undressing  himself, 
waited  till  the  chambrrmaid  with- 
drew, when  he  fired  at  his  head, 
and  severely  wounded  some  part  not 
Immediately  mortal. 

**  The  people  of  the  house  ru^ed 
into  the  apartment,  and  found  Mr. 
G.  sitting  upright  in  the  bed  with  a 
second  pistol  in  his  hand,  which  he 
declared  he  would  discharge  at  the 
£rst  person  who  should  approach 
him.  Mr.  G.  having  a  servant  with 
hino,  the  poor  fellow  entreated  that 
be  might  be  an  exception  ;  but  his 
•bdurate  masler  refused,  and  added, 
he  was  ready  to  hear  any  thing  that 
the  people  present  wished  to  say.* 

"  A  Mr.  Duncomb  resolved  to 
make  an  effort  to  save  the  maniac, 
and  had  his  name  announced  as 
that  of  a  physician. 2  This  stratagem 
so  far  succeeded  as  to  enable  him  to 
seize  the  band  which  held  the  pis- 
tol at  the  very  instant  when  the 
ipvortby  gentleman  would  have 
wrested  it  from  him,  the  two  maids 
of  tbe  house  who  attended  with  a 
candle  fled,  and  left  the  parties  to 
contend  in  total  darkness:  thus  cir- 
cumstanced, Mr.  D.  very  properly 
resolved  on  a  speedy  retreat;  which 
he  effected  in  safety ;  and  his  anta- 
genist,  now  on  the  alert,  would  not 
sufier  a  man  to  enter  the  room,  but 
Jay-  00  the  bed  occasionally  convers- 


ing with  the  female  aervants,  whom 
he  informed  that  he  had  determined 
to  die  by  the  means' he  had  adopted, 
which  was  preferable  to  a  lingering 
death. 

"  Several  persons  who  fiflt  deeply 
interested  were  at  one  time  led  to 
suppose  ^bat  Mr.  G.  bad  fallen 
asleep,  and  sent  his  servant  to  as* 
certain  the  fact ;  the  wary  domestic 
approached  with  caution,  and  per- 
ceived the  unhappy  man  extended, 
witb  tbe  muzzle-  of  the  pistol  close 
to  hi:i  head  \  Mr.  G.  started,  and 
aiming  at  the  intruder,  b^de  him 
instantly  depart :  on  his  perceiving 
that  he  was  promptly  obeyed,  he 
resumed  his  first  position,  and  for 
the  last  time.  The  feelings  of  every 
person  acquainted  with  this  most 
extraordinary  case,  were  excited  to 
the  highest  degree  of  irrigation,  and 
holding  a  council  of  what  was  best 
to  be  done,  they  resolved  to  assem* 
ble  at  the  door,  and  rush  thence  to 
the  bed,  hoping  to  secure  the  suicide 
ere  he  could  recover  his  faculties 
from  the  surprise  consequent  to 
their  method  of  proceeding :  the 
fatal  moment  arrived,  they  darted 
forward,  the  pistpl  was  instantane- 
ously discharged,  and  in  the  same 
dreadful  moment  Mr.  Goringe 
breathed  bis  last. 

"  Such  was  the  fortitude  or  reso* 
lution  evinced  by  the  miserable 
self-destroyer,  that  though  he  was 
often  heard  in  prayer,  neither  com-  , 
plaint  nor  expresbion  of  agony  es- 
caped him,  although  his  torture 
from  the  wound  must  have  been  ex- 
cessively acute.  I'he  following  sen- 
tences were  found  in  his  pocket- 
book: 

•'  '  My  reason  for  killing  myself 
is,  first,  because  1  would  not  be 
rendered  a  reproach  unto,  and  deri- 
sion of  all  mankind,  and  only  be** 
come  the  sport  of  my  fcUow-crea- 
tures,  and  thereby  be  incapable  of 

f  2  ferving 
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serving  any  of  them ;  but  rather 
than  live  in  perpetual  misery,  I  rc- 
golve  wholly  to  trust  in  God's  mercy 
and  forgiveness,  his  pardon  of  all 
my  sins,  but  especially  this,  through 
the  merits  and  mercy  of .  Jesus 
Christ,  not  thinking  it  more  sin  to 
kill  myself  thau  to  kill  a  man, 
which  might  have  been  my  fate  if 
ever  I  had  been  in  the  army  :  and  in 
killing  myself,  I  kill  but  a  man  al- 
ready full  of  grief  and-  misery, 
which  to  do,  is  but  a  piece  of'roer- 
cy,  to  deliver  myself  from  the  evils 
to  come  upon  me,  and  my  incapa- 
city to  be  serviceable  to  mankind  \ 
and,  upon  these  considerations,  Juras 
ire  f<r  alfum  sernel  quam  semfcr. 


€€ 


'  Envy  and  prosperity  have 
been  my  ruin ;  and  though  the  deril 
has  put  them  inio  possession  oi  my 
temporals,  they  will  meet  with  a 
reward.  I  was  an  entire  and  oud- 
stant  lover  of  ray  wife,  though  at 
some  times  I  may  have  expressed 
the  contrary,  to  try  her  \  a  true 
friend  to  whomever  I  pretended, 
and  all  my  designs  just,  where  they 
have  not  been  perverted  by  evil 
men.  Let  the  sense  of  this  judge 
of  my  being  con^  mentis,  I  de- 
sire my  executors  and  trustees  to 
give  40s.  instead  of  10,  to  the  pur- 
chase of  rings,  nientioned  in  my 
will,  and  to  raise  lOOOl.  out  of  the 
estate  for  my  daughter." 


Anecdote  op  Bridomak  thb  Pirate. 
[From  the  same.] 


"  A  VERY,  or  Bridgroan,  the  pi- 
.  jljL  rate,  was  a  native  of  Ply- 
ihoatb,  and  called  Long  Ben,  proba-- 
bly  from  his  having  exceeded  most 
of  his  contemporaries  in  height, 
tteceivmg  a  commission  for  an  ex- 
pedition from  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, he  lay  a  considerable  lime  at 
the  Groyne,  in  company  with  some 
other  vessels;  during  this  interval 
of  leisure,  Avery  formcjd  the  ha- 
zardous design  of  becoming  the 
merciless  plunderer  of  the  ships  of 
all  nations;  and  having  succeeded 
in  seducing  a  sufficient  number  of 
seamen  to  navigate  the  Charles  II. 
of  44  guns,  he  sailed  as  her  com- 
mander, without  the  least  inter* 
ruption. 

"  In  the  course  of  their  voyage 
they  plundered  ^several  Swedish  and 
British  ^ye&sels  on  their  way  to  or 


from  Newfoundland,  and  afterwards 
visited  the  Portuguese  island  of 
Santa  May,  where  Avery  provided 
himself  with  every  necessary  by 
strc^agem. 

"  Taking  advantage  of  the  total 
ignorance  of  his  character  in  the 
settlement,    this  subfle    pirate  in- 
vited the  governor,   his  lady,  and 
attendants,  to  an  entertainment  oti 
board  the  Charles  H.  which  tbey 
accepted ;  but,  in  the  siidst  of  tlieir 
pleasures,  the  unfortunate  rbprcsrn* 
tative  of  his  Portuguese  Maj<^y  re- 
ceived the  unwelcome  information 
that  he  was  expected  to  supply  ibe 
ship  with  provisions  and  stores,  or 
take  the  alternative  of  a  trip  to  the 
Bed  Sea.    The  governor  preferred 
the  lesber  evil  of  the  two,  and  sent 
orders  on  shore  for  large  quantiiios 
of  the  articles  demanded ;  tiiose  were 

no 
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Qo  sooner  received,  tbao  Avery  xe-  treated  tbe  women  on  board,  and 

stored  bis  hostages  to  tbeir  liberty,  then  sent  the  ship  adrifl  ^  fortunate- 

who  were  conveyed  to  their  resi-  ly  for  tbe  suffrrers  they  Hoared  on 

dence,  and  the  former  sailed.  the  coast  of  India,  where  tbe  natives 

"  On  bis  arrival  in  tbe  Red  Sea,  bearing  that  the  pirates  were  English-^ 
be  endeavoured  to  procure  informa-  men,  attacked  tbe  different  lacto- 
lion  res^pecting  a  convoy  of  the  pil-  ries,  which  >*T5re  saved  from  de- 
grimage  to  Mecca.  While  waiting  structiori  by  the  prompt  protection 
for  this  purpose,  tbe  pirate  disco-  of  the  government.  Avery  returned, 
vered  two  vessels,  one  of  which  and  sh.ipcd  his  course  for  the  island 
mounted  70  guns,  and  had  a  com-  of  Providence  in  the  West  Indies, 
plementof  1300  men':  calculating  and  bribing  tbe^  governor  with 
upon  the  superior  courage  and  ad-  lOOOl.  be  shared  bis  booty  with  bis 
Jress  of  his  crew,  Avery  did  not  be-  men,  who  came  in  parties  to  Ehg- 
sttate  to  attack  the  ship  ;  tbe  Turks  land  and  Ireland  by  dififerent  con- 
defended  her  with  obstinacy  for  two  veyanqes. 

hours,  but  bad  at  the  close  of  that  "  Upon  receiving  intelligence  to 

period  lost  all   their  masts,  which  this  effect,  a  reward  of  5001.  was 

compelled  them  to  surrender.  offered  by  proclamation  for  appre- 

•*  The  villains  robbed  the  vessel  bending  Avery,  and  proportionate 

of  precious  stones  and  ^old  to  tbe  sums  for  tbe  crow. 
amountofaoOjOOOl.most  inbuicanly 


Spirited  Conduct  op  M.  Masnbk. 

*  [From  the  sane.] 

"  TV  yfASNER  was  an  inhabitan^  supposed,  in  a  youth  named  Mer- 

JVX  of  Coire,  the  capital  of  the  veilleux  :  this  villain,  bribed  by  the 

Grisons,  and  had  deeply  interested  agents  employed  on  the  occasion, 

himself  in  the  affairs  of  the  Allies,  contrived  to  lead  the  unsuspecting 

when  contending  with  France  in  tbe  l^Iasner    within  the  boundaries   ot 

reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  for  whom  he  the'  French  territory,  where  persons 

acted  as  the  Empert)r*s  commissary  waited  by  appointment,  who  seized 

in  passing  their  troops  through  that  him,  and  carried  him  a  prisoner  to 

territory,  '^he  French  government,  Lyons. 

at  a  loss  in  what  manner  to  punish  '*  Equally  enraged  and  gnevcd  at 

him  without   involving  themselves  the  hazardous  situation  of  the  youth, 

with  bis  countrymen,  at  length  de-  the  elder  Masner  laid  violent  hands 

termined  to  seize  his  son,  and,  by  on  the  interpreter  of  thr-  Frenrh 

conveying  him  to  France,  thus  to  embassy,  and  confined  him  in  hw 

bold  him  as  a  hostage  for  the  fa-  own   house  at  Coire,  hoping  that, 

thcr's  future  conduct.    Young  Mas-  by  so  doing,  be  sljould  cause  a  dis- 

ncr  was  then  a  student  at  Geneva,  cussion  of  the  whole  affair,  and  ob^ 

and  bad  an  intimate  friend,  as  he  tain  the  liberation  of  his  son :  ac- 
cordingly 
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cordiogly  (he  ambassador  of  Prance 
made  a  formal  complaint,  and  Mas- 
n«r  justified  his  reialiatiou  ;  but  the 
former  was  too  subtile  for  the  lat- 
ter^  and  he  recovered  his  (hterpretcr ' 
by  merely  promii»ing«  ia  the  name  of 
his  master,  to  restore  the  prisoner, 
which  promise  t(ie  king  never 
thought  of  performing. 

'•  The  government  of  France  now 
ittpposed  itself  to  be  perfectly  se- 
core  against  any  further  molestation 
from  Masocr.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  fact ;  for  that  intrepid  gen- 
tleman hearing  that  the  Grand  Prior 
Vendosme  had  departed  from  Ve« 
nice  on  his  way  to  Paris,  which 
would  lead  him  through  theGrisons, 
and  across  a  narrow  piece  of  territory 
belonging  to  the  Germanic  empire, 
be  procured  several  trusty  persons, 
well  armed,  who,  with  himself, 
waited  in  ambush  on  the  territory 
alluded  to,  and  at  a  .favourable  mo« 
ment  leised  that  great  dtgokary) 
whom  he  conveyed  into  Germany, 
deteniiine4  not  to  lose  a  second 
hostage  for  the  ^fety  of  his  son. 
M.  St.  Luc,  the  French  ambassador, 
immediately  acquainted  his  court 
with '  Masner's  new  enterprise,  and 
flt  the  same  tinac  wret«  the  follow- 
ing  kttter  te  the  government,  of  the 
jGrtsoos. 

■ 

"  '  The  moment  I  was  informed 
of  the  unexampled  outrage  com-' 
mitted  by  Tliomas  Masi^er.of  Coire, 
upon  th«  person  of  M.  the  Grand 
{Vior  of  France,  I  had  the  lion^our 
to  send  the  King  an  account  thereof. 
His  ntajesty  commanded  me  to  sig- 
Dify  to.  yon  his  surprize  that  so 
siean  a  private  m4^>,  without  title 
or  charapcter,  sliouhi  presume  to  vio- 
late the  alliance^and  neutrality,  by 
aeking  iu  your  territories,  a  prince 
for  whose  blood  all  nations  have  a 
vQBCtation. 


0^  Jc*  JadtiMar* 

'*  *  You  may  well  judge,  magni* 
ficent  lords,  that  the  King  will  not 
seek  satisfaction  from  such  a  one  as 
Masner.  The  better  to  convince 
you,  and  the  other  European  poten- 
tates, of  this,  bis  majesty  has  or- 
dered me  to  demand  of  yon,  in  the 
iirst  place,*  ^the  enlargement  of  M. 
the  Grand  Prior,  his  retinue  and 
equipage,  which  you  will  cause  to 
be  delivered  to  me,  if  you  please,  on 
the  Swiss  territuries.  I  desire  you, 
at  the  same  time,  im  signify  to  me 
your  intentions  concerning  the  pu- 
nishment the  said  Masner*8  crime 
has  deserved.  1  assure  myself,  yea 
will  wipe  off  the  dishonour  with 
whith  that  insolent  person  has  std- 
lied  you ;  and  shew  that  if  nature 
produces  nrtjnsters  in  your  country, 
you  know  how  to  crush  thenq  sooner 
or  later.  By  consulting  your  honour 
and  consciences,  you  will  preserve 
this  .general  esteem  you  have  ac- 
quired^  and  the  friendahip  of  the 
greatest  ^ing  in  the  world,  who  if 
your  most  antient  ally. 

"  '  If^  contrary  to  his  Majesty's 
expectation,  you  do  not  every  thing' 
that  is  suitable  to  your  glory,  with 
regard  to  the  present  case,  the  con* 
sequences  must  be  impiUrd  to  your- 
selves. But  I  hope  the  public  will 
be  as  much  instructed  by  yotir  con* 
duct  as  the^  are  scandalized  at  aD 
the  enormities  of  Masner.  I  impa- 
tiently expect,  Maenificent  Lords«  a 
speedy  answer,  which  will  deter- 
mine the  King  to  take  that  course 
you  shall  oblige  him  t^.  I  desire 
you,  to  this  end,  to  call  immediately 
a  o ingress  of  the  Teagues ;  and  to 
inform  me,  as  soon  as  possible,  what 
resolution  you  shall  take.  1  wlh  it 
may  be  agreeable  to  the  common  in- 
terest, and  that  I  may  find  opporto* 
nities  to  convince  you  what  pleasure 
I  take  in  serving  you,*  &c. 

"  As  M.  St.  Luc  dechres,  in  the 
above  official  note^  the 'Grand  Prior 
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was  '  a  prince  for  whose  blood  all 
nations  have  a  veneration,"  the  read- 
er should  be  informed,  that  he  be- 
longed to  a  natural  branch  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  a  house  that 
Lewis  the  Fourteenih  opnitted  noop- 
portunity  to  increase;  and  though 
be  declared  all  those  his  very  near 
relations  legitimate,  it  has  been  said, 
<he  real  princes  of  the  blood  royal 
were  no  great  admirers  of  I  heir  bro- 
thers and  cousins,  nor  had  thry  any 
moral  reasons  for  »o  doing  if  they 
generally  resenilled  ijie  very  reve- 
rend Grand  Prior,  whose  character 
as  thus  described  in  the  Memiurs  of 
the  Court  of  Lewis  XIV.  by  M. 
Anquetil  aid  his  uncle,  also  a  Grand 
Prior,  as  pourt rayed  by  Bussi : 

"  '  Besides  the  Duchess  of  Ports-  . 
mouth,  this  princ^  (Charles  II.)  had 
other  inferior  mistresses,  of  whoni 
be  was  very  jealou;.'    The   grand 
prior  of  France  (Vcndosme,  brother 
to  the  duke  of  that  name),   then 
young  and  handsome,  apd  since  so 
much  ^celebrated  by  Chanlieu,  and 
other  wits  6f  the  age,  had  been  ba- 
nished for  some  irregularities,  and 
passed  the  time  of  his  disgrace  in 
England.     He  was  there  very  well 
received  by  the  king ;    and,  by  way 
of  gratitude,  he  thought  fit  to  se- 
duce a    girl    to    whon^  he  knew 
Charles  was  violently  attached.  The 
monarch  sent  messages  to  the  grand 
prior,  .  entreating     him    to  ^  desist, 
-which  he  disregarded.     He  ofFerrd 
him   money,   titles,  and   to  obtain 
bis  accommodation  with  the  court 
of  France  j  all  was    in  vain.     Tl'.e 
king  forbade  him   to  approach  his 
palace.     He  laughed  at  tlie  prohi- 
bition.    He  appeared  every  evening 
at  the  theatre  with  his  prize,  and 
placing  himself  opposite  to  the  mo- 
narch, braved  him  with  bis  victory* 
Charles,  unable  to  find  any  other 
ifaift  to  get  quit  of  him,   wrote  to 
Lewis,  entreating  that  he  might  be 


recalled  intoFrs^nce.  This  was,  bow- 
ever,  only  folloiyi^ed  by  a  permission 
to  return ;  to  which  the  grand 
prior  answered,  that  He  found  him* 
self  very  agreeably  situated  in  Eng- 
land, and  still  kept  up  the  joke. 
The  monarch,  losing  all  patience, 
acquainted  the  King  of  France  with 
the  uneasiness  his  rival  jnade  bin^ 
suffer,  and  at  last  obtained  a  posi« 
tive  order  that  he  should  instantljr 
return  to  France.' 

**  •  St.  Luc's  memorial  produced 
another  from  Mr.  Manning,  the 
British  minister,  addressed  to  the 
Counsellors  and  Commons  of  the 
three  leagues  of  the  Grisons  assem- 
bled in  consequence  of  this  afiiiir^ 
which  follows  : 

**  *  MAONIFICBNT  LORDS, 

"  '  You  were  surprized,  no  doubt, 
at  the  haughty  and  threatening 
manner,  iii  which  the  ambassador 
of  France  at  Soluthnrn  demanded 
of  you,  first  the  enlargement  of  the 
Grand  Prior  of  France  (seized  by 
one  of  your  members  on  the  loro- 
ship  of  Razuns,  and  carried  off  into 
the  territories  of  the  august  house  of 
Austria,  where  he  is  at  present) 
and  then  the  punishing  of  him 
«  ho  did  the  action. 

^'  To  clear  up  this  affair  a  little, 
wbich  at  first  may  seem  of  conse- 
quence to  those  who  do  not  know 
the  true  state  of  tlve  case,  ]  entreat 
you  to  permit  me,  as  a  friend  and 
servant  of  your  laudable  republic, 
to  make  following  remarks  upon  the 
facts  in  question. 

'*  Every  body  knows.  Magnificent 
Lords,  the  treacherous  meann,  used 
about  ilie  beginning  of  May  last 
by  hired  ruffians,  to  seize  and  carry 
otf  the  son  of  M.  Masner,  whom 
they  had  engaged  to  take  the  air  with 
them  on  the  territories  of  Savoy. 
Tis  this  base  action,  contrived  and 
ejLecuted  by  the  French  on  the  per- 
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son  of  one  of  your  members,  an  io- 
nocent  youth  of  lO^j'cars  of  age, 
^ho  "was  following  bis  studies  at 
Geneva^  and  who  had  never  done 
the  least  thing  to  draw  upon  him- 
self the  resentment  of  France  ;  'tis 
this  villainous  and  scandalous  treat- 
ment, I  say,  of  one  of  the  children 
of  your  republic,  that  you  have  just 
cauce  to  take  offence  at,  and  ^as 
the  motive  of  all  that  his  imperial 
majc5ty*s  commissary  lias  since  done 
to  recover  bis  son.  You  see>  mag- 
nificent lords,  that  the  French  were 
the  aggressors,  and  first  violated 
the  neutrality  by  seizing  a  Grlson, 
contrary  to  all  .right  and  justice, 
Xt'lio  bad  never  done  any  thing 
against  their  interests,  I  will  sup- 
pos'  France  may  have  cause  of  dis- 
ple<isute  against  the  father;  but 
"methinks  'tis  ridiculous  to  malce 
th  t  a  pretence  lor  detaining  the 
son.  Is  there  any  country  in  the 
world,  except  France,  where  the 
children  are  made  responsible  for 
the  nations  of  their  fathers  ? 

'*  ?  You  well  know,  magnificent 
lord*,  that  Counsellor  Masner  used 
all  the  most  respectful  methods  to 
recover  his  son  so  unjustly  de- 
tained- Was  ever  any  regard  had  to 
his  supplications,  or  to  the  remon- 
strances whu-li  vour  laudable  leagues 
liad  the  goodness  to  make  in  his 
bfhnlf  ?  *Twas  to  no  purpose,  to 
use  public  intercessions  with  the 
Count  du  Luc,  and  to  urge  to  him 
the  alliances  and  neutrality.  All  this 
makes  little  impression  on  the  minds 
of  •certaih  ministers,  who  think 
themselves  the  only  men  privileged 
to  commit  violences  wilhoijt  fearing 
reprisals.  They  openly  made  their 
sport  of  those  applications  to  them, 
and  thereby  drove  :he  lather,  pro- 
voked by  their  contempt  of  his 
submissions,  and  piened  with  grief 
for  tl)e  unjust  imprisonment. of  his 
j»on^  into  a  kind  of  necnBity  to  pro- 


cure his  liberty  by  other  methods. 
As  for  the  grand  prior  of  France, 
who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  man  justly  irri- 
tated against  his  nation,  I  will  not 
enter  into    the  reasons  alleged  to 
justify  this  reprizal,  with  the  con- 
sequences of  which  the  ambassador 
of  France  endeavours  to  terrify  you,^ 
1   will  only  say,  that  if  ever  any 
thing  could  extenuate  a  proceeding 
of  tiiis  nature,   *tis  in  the  present 
case.     You  cannot  ^but  remember, 
magnificent  lords,  that  M.  Masner, 
after  the  negotiation  of  M.  Mer- 
veijlieu  by  M.  Viguier,  in  the  name 
of  the  Count  du  Luc,  trusting  to 
the  justice  of  his  cause,  took  a  re- 
solution to  make  his  appearance  be- 
fore an  ambassador  of  France,  who 
was  incensed  against  him,   to  make 
his  submission  to  him  personally, 
to    justify    himstlf    against    what 
could  be  alledged  against  him,  and 
to  beseech  him  to  cause  his  son  to 
be  restored  to  him.     Tis  natural  to 
imagine,  that  had  M.  Masner  been 
conscious  he  was  really  culpable,  he 
would  never  have  been  so  impra- 
dent,    as  }o   put  himself  into  the 
hands  of  the  very  person  who  would 
make  himself  his  own  judge  ;   for 
what  passed  with  respect  to  M.  Re- 
naud   might  well  give  him  appre- 
hension.    Yet  he  was  not  suffered 
on  that  occasion  to  speak  in  vindt- 
cation  of  himself,  being   dismisset], 
with  a  promise,  however,  that  be 
should  have  this  son. 

"  •  But,  alas  1  We  know  by  the 
sad  e:ipericnce  of  talf  a  century,  i^n 
experience  almost  fatal  to  ail  Eu- 
rope, what  *tis  to  rely  on  French 
promises.  lu  ^{jort,  M.  Masner, 
nndtng  all  hopes  of  that  kind'vain, 
grew  enraged  at  the  indolence  and 
perfidiousne^s  of  those  who  had  no 
regardvto  what  they  had  so  solemnly 
promised  him  ;  and  the  anguish  of 
his  soul  being  cotuinually  heightened 
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by  the  remembrance  of  bis  only 
son,  he  was  incited  by  despair  to 
(he  seizure  which  the  Count  du  Luc 
complains  of. 

"  '  I  should  think,  magnificent 
lords,  that  what  I  havehererepresent- 
ed,  ought  at  least  to  exteouate  an 
action,  which  proceeded  only  from 
the  excess  of  a  father's  tenderness 
for  his  child  |  and  I  have  the  more 
reason  to  write  to  yon  in  favour  of 
M.  Masner,  since  her  majesty  the 
queen,  ri>y  sovereign,  is  persuaded 
that  the  ill  usage  of  him,  with  re- 
spect to  his  son,  was-  brought  upon 
him  for  his  affection  to  the  allies, 
and  the  considerable  services  he  has 
done  them.  I  desire  you,  there- 
fore, to  weigh  maturely  what  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  lay  before  yon, 
and  to  depend  upon  it,  that  her  ma- 
jesty will  never  suffer  wrong  to  be 
done  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
her  service  or  in  that  of  her  allies. 
i  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the 
inost  perfect  esteem  for  you, 
Magnificent  Lords, 

Your  most  humble, 
and  most  affectionate  servant, 

F.  Man  HI  NO. 


t€ 


On  the  succeeding  day  the  Ba- 
ron de  Greuth,  the  imperial  resi- 
dent, presented  the  ensuing  menx>- 
lial : 

"  •  His  imperial  majesty,  being  . 
informed  that  the  son  of  his  first 
commissary,  M.  Thomas  Masner, 
captain  and  counsellor  of  Coire,  is 
by  order  of  his  most  Christian  ma- 
jesty, imprisoned  on  the  territories 
of  France,  near  Geneva,  has  order- 
ed me  to  apply  to  your  excellency, 
that  through  your  good  offices  the 
suid  prisoner  may  be  treated  with 
alt  the  decent  usage  due  to  the  son 
of  an  officer  of  such  a  rank,  and 
%vho  suffers  only  for  his  father^s  sake. 
I   hope  your  excellency  will  grant 


my  request,  that  his  imperial  ma* 
jesty  may  not  be  obliged  to  use  re- 
prisals. I  am  with  very  great  re- 
specty 

Your  Excellency's,  &c. 

'  Babon  OS  Grsvth. 
Coire,  Nov.  22,  1710/ 

Coyni  Dcluc*s  Answer fnrm  Soluthem, 
November>2^, 

"  '  I  received  the  letter  which 
you  did  me  the  honour  to  write  to 
me,  by  the  emperor  s  order,  the  22d 
inst.    You  judge  rightly,  that  I  do 
not  w:ant    respect  for  so    great  a 
prince,  and  that  i  shall  always  es- 
teem is  an    honour  to  evince  the 
same,  in  all  cases,  where  the  king 
my    master's    service    is  not  con* 
cerned :     I  shall  also  reckon  it  a 
happiness,    if  I  can  detoonstate  to 
yourself,  how  much  I  value  your 
merit.  Wherefore  I  take  the  oppor- 
tunity you  give  me  to  acquaint  you, 
that  they  impose  upon  bis  imperial 
majesty    and   upon    you   likewise, 
who  pretend  that  the  son  of  Thomas 
Masner  is  detained  in  France  upon 
account  of   the  service  the  father 
has    done    for  the  emperor.     Tis 
nothing  less  than  .that :    and   00 
great  prince,  nor  any  man  of  honour, 
can  espouse  the  cause  of  a  notorious 
robber,  who  might  have  had  his  son 
again,  if  he  could  have  prevailed 
with  himself  to  restore  the  sums  he 
was  proved  to  have  in  his  hands  i 
but  instead  of  that,  he  imagined  his 
preten()ed  claim  of  his  son's  liberty 
gave  him  a  right  to  commit  ao  ac- 
tion unheard  of  till  our  times.    You 
are  not  ignorant  of  thi<;,  sir;  and 
1  assure  you  myself  you  are  troubled 
for  it,  since  those  who  seisfted  his 
highness  the  grand  prior  at  thcgates 
of  Coirr,  and  removed  him  into  the 
territories  of  the  empire,  seenoed  to 
intend  to  make  his  imperial  majesty 
aq  accomplice.  You  will  be  the  mora 

con- 
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convinced  of  (fan,  by  reading  tho 
\tixet%  Mainer  hat  taken  the  pains 
lo  disperse  ibroughoot  Switaprland, 
and  which  •^inen  of  the  better  ^rt 
look  upon  as  fictitious,  because  they 
cannot  beiieye  that  either  the  empe- 
ror ^  or  tiis  iDtnisters  ^bet  him  in 
an  action  never  thought  on  till  now. 
Your  ooncern  for  ihe  glory  of  your 
master  penoades  me  you  will  use 
your  endeavours  to  convince  poste- 
rity, that  war.  cannot  serve  for  a 
preienee  to  autfioriie  an  attempt, 
which  may  so  much  affect  princcf 
Ml  what  raok  soev^  God  has  placed 
Iham.' 

"  Tha  cantons  of  Swit^rland 
which  professed  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic faith  resented  the  measures  pur- 
•oed  by  M.  Masner  \  and,  in  a  letter 
written  by  their  order  at  an  assem* 
bly  at  Lucern,  directed  to  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Zurich,  they  insisted 
that  he  should  be  cited  to  appear 
before  the  Helvetic  body  to  answer 
for  his  having,  more  than  once, 
urioiated  the  liberty  of  the  frontiers ; 
from  all  which  facts  it  will,  appear, 
that  few  events  have  produced  more 
extensive  tnierference  and  disscn* 
lion.  The  grand  prior  had  been  at 
£rst  confined  in  the  castle  of  £mbs, 
.whence  he  was  removed  to  Munich, 
as  a  place  of  greater  security  ;  and 
it  was  at  this  period  that  Kir.  Man- 
ning again  addressed  the  three 
leagues  in  consequence  of  De  Luc*s 
iast  note.  Mr.  M.  observe^,  that 
aft  be  well  knew  the  friendship  the 
Queen  of  England  entertained  for 
-the  magnificent  Igrds,  he  shguld  ill 
perform  bis  duty  did  he  not  assure 
ihem  his  royal  mistress  felt  her  at- 
tachment increase  in  proportion  to 
their  ds^nger  from  the  menacc^s  of 
Fcance  ;  and  be  hinted « that  in  such 
a  predicament  the  advice  of  a  friend 
might  he  particularly  useful. 

<^  After  noticing  the  defamation 
they  eadured,  he  insists  tbey  ought 


to  resent  it,  as  beixig  appli^ 
through  M.  Masner,  one  of  theit 
members,  a  gentleman  who  had  re- 
ceived preferment  botb-  frop  the, 
emperor  and  themselves ;  and  he 
treats  the  demand  of  the  release  of 
the  grand  pi[tor  in  Switzerland  as  a 
mere  jest,  tliey  well  knowing  that, 
^  be  was  in   the  custody   of  the 

'  emperor,  it  was  impossible  they 
^ould  comply.  The  following  pas- 
sage is  so  congenial  to  the  feelinp 
pf  Britons,  that  they,  should  appear 
in  Mr.  Manning's  own  words : '  You 
l^now  very  well  bow  his  son  was 
basely  betrayed,  and  that  he  is  still 
deuined  prisoner  in  Fraqce.  Jt  is 
also  evident,  that  this  young  gen- 
tlcmap  has  done  nothing  that  might 
deserve  such  treatment;  apd  this 
the  ^  |imba$s?idqr  himself  owned  in 
the'  presence  of  yovr  deputies.  I 
^pi  sensible  that  several  matters  are 
laid  to  his  fitber*s  charge ;  but  sup- 
posing that  the  pretensjouf  against 
him  were  rea)  and  well  grounded 
(which  yet  i$  not  granted),  there  is 
no  law  in  the  worM  that  in  a  case 
of  this  nature  makes  the  son  re- 
sppnsible  for  the  father  ;  so  that  by 
necessary  consequeooe  it  folIows« 
that  his  son  is  punished  and  im- 
prisoned m  France  unjustly :  and 
there  can  be  nothing  more  oonsor 
oapt  to  nature  than  for  a  father  to 
endeavour,  by  .all  possible  *  method^ 
to  rescue  his  only  and  innocent  son 
who  suffers  wrongfully.' 

"  '  Hence,*  Iw  continues,  •  in  the 
first  transports  of  grief  he  seized 
Mcrvcilleux.  the  pretended  inter- 
preter, and  detained  him,  with  th4) 
consent  of  the  r^iagistrates.  Who 
then  can  bjarae  M.  Masner  for  s^z* 
ing  a  person  whom  he  knew^  by 
undeniable  proofs,  had,  together 
with  his  brother  (an  officer  in  the 
service  of  France)  contrived  the 
unjust  sei2iure  of  his  son  ?*  Having 

.stated   that    Mcrveilicux   was  by 
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no  niea^t  an  aceredited  character 
from  the  French  court,  he  in- 
fers^ that  thus  far  efvery  thing  stood 
as  a  question  of  rights  and  he  de- 
clares bis  conviction  that  the 
leagues  could  not  punish  Manner 
without  denying  their  subjrcta  all 
future  hope  of  that  protection  due 
to  the  govemrd  from  the  governor. 
Aa  to  the  style  of  M.  de  Luc^  pre- 
ciaely  similar  to  that  used  by  his 
court  in  the  days  of  power,  Mr. 
Manning  invites  a  comparison  be<>> 
tween  that  period  and  the  thc^n  mo- 
ment,  telling  them  to  despise  the 
threats  of  an  exhausted  nation,  and 
to  rely  upon  the  protection  of  the 
allies  ;  and  he  concludes,  with  g  re- 
capitulaiioB  of  the  events  of  the 
connexion  sometime  subsisting  be- 
tween the  leagues  and  France.  '  I 
do  i)ot/  he 'proceeds,  '  appreliend 
that  you  are  still  .comprehended  iq 
the  general  league  with  the  cantons 
of  Switzerland,  as  formerly,  since 
yon  conclnHed  that  of  16^9  with 
Spain,  for  the  recovery  of  the  VaW 
feline.  Neither  is  it  in  respect  to 
trade  or  vicinity ;  but  only  a'simr 
ple  service  to  some  particular  per- 
sons, which  is  notoriously  known 
to  be  reduced  to  so.smali  a  matter^ 
and  that  so  precarious,  4hat  several 
bave  abandoned  it  ;  and  which«  at 
die  nekt  reform  of  the  public  exr 
pedse^  which  the  present  misery  of 
the  French  nation  must  oblige  them 
to  make  very  considerable,  will  al- 
most entirely  cease.  It  is  true,  you 
lud  whole  regiments  in  the  service 
of  Ffance  ibr  a  eomtiderable  tiAoe ; 
but  they  shewed  so  Jittie  regard  to 
your  nation,  that  the  establishment 
eea«ed  after  the  decease  of  ^General 
Stupe  and  Messrs  de  Sal  is,  one  a 
i»o}or-general  and  the  other  a  bri- 
gadier j  the  latter  of^wbich,  beipg 
a  Ptotestapt,  and  dying  at  Paris,  was 
deprived  for  several  years  of  a  buri- 
al} a   ftange  inhaman  piece  of 


cruelty}  unknown  to  infidels  and 
barbarians.  At  last  his  frirnds  were 
obliged  to  convey  his  corpse  away 
secretly  in  a  scavenger's  cart,  and 
carry  it  to  be  interred  in  the  latq 
Major-general  Salis's  orchard.  A 
noble  requital  for  his  services!* 

/'  Immediately  after  Mr.  Man-i 
ning  hail  presented  this  note^  thp 
Baron  de  Greuth  informed  tha 
le^gu^s  that  his  imperial  mastcir 
felt  great  surpriae  at  the  manner  10 
which  they  had  viewed  the  sei^rp 
of  the  grand  prior;  and  no  less 
that  they  should  pay  more  attention 
to  the  representations  of  the  French 
resident  than,  to  those  of  the  imperial 
court,  whose  commissary  had  been 
so  inhumanly  treated  through  th^ 
medium  of  bis  son.  The  baron 
tberefone  desired  to  know,  whether 
the  threats  of  a  person  who  had 
never  presented  his  credentials  to 
the  leagues  were  to  be  regarded  in 
preference  to  the  request  of  a  neighs 
«bour  and  ally,  and  whether  that  parr 
tiality  did  not  furnish  just  reasons 
for  resentment  on  the  part  of  thp 
emperor, 

"  The  Iragues,  having  deliberated 
on  the  above  decisive  intimations, 
transmitted  the  following  letter  tp 
the  Count  de  Luc : 


"  '  VBNBRABLB   COUNT 
COURTEOUS  LORD, 


4VD 


*^ '  What  your  excellency  wcolne 
to  our  republic  the  lOth  of  NoViPni- 
ber  la»t,  touching  the  person  Qf 
Monsieur  the  Grand  Prior  de  Ven- 
dosme,  has  been  communicated  to 
our  laudable  commons,  and  debated 
in  an  assembly  of  the  states ;  and 
your  excellency  may  have  obsern^, 
among  other  things,  by  the  le.tter 
we  wrote  (o  you  the  1 7th  of  last 
month,  how  much  our  diet  disap- 
proved what  has  b<;en  done  to  mon- 
sieur the  grand  prior  by  M.  Maaner, 
,Qur  fellow-coi^t^maa  4nd  cauo- 

seller : 
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sellor  :  but  it  is  notorious  that  our  wrotfc  to  La  ChapeUe  in  these  tpi- 
republic  has  not  been  in.  thr  least  ritcd  terms: 
fault  on  that  account;  for  the  better  '  "  I  took  the  liberty  to  write  joa 
proof  of  which  the  commons  have  four  letters,  the  first  of  which  was 
thought  tit  to  defer,  to  the  next  diet,  dated  the  10th  of  September,  where* 
of  the  states,  summoned  to  meet  in  I  proposed  a  conference  in  Swts* 
the  3d  of  February.  17 H,  the  tak-  serland,  to  be  informed  what 'de- 
ttig  a  final  resolution  upon  the  de-  mands  are  made  upon  me^  and  to 
inand  of  releasing  monsieur  the  discourse  at  the  same  time  of  busi* 
grand  prior,  and  bringing  him  back  ness,  in  order  to  end  all  this  troa* 
with  all  his  retinue  and  equipages,  ble  :  and  as  this  Was  not  accepted, 
to  the  same  place  from  whence  he  I  gave  you  to  understand,  sir,  by 
was  carried  ofl^  And  as  he  has  my  following  letters,  since  the  15tli 
been  conducted  to  the  frontiers  of  of  October  (whereof  I  have  taken 
Austria,  we  shall  in  (he  mean  time  copies  for  better  informing  the  world 
desire  his  excellency  the  fiaron  de  of  my  own  and  other  people  s  pro- 
Greuth,  his  imperial  mates' v's  en-  cecdings)  that  I  readily  agree  to  the 
Voy,  to  use  his  (;oo(l  offices  with  the  arbitration  proposed  with  regard  to 
court  of  Vienna ;  to  which  end  we  Bombarda,  which  might  be  dis* 
shall  make  eat  nest  instances  to  that  patched  in  an  instant,  though  his 
envoy.  We  have  thought  fit  to  or-  excellency  the  ambassador  has 
der  and  Cummand  Mr.  Masner  to  thought  fit;  with  extraordinary  ai- 
^ppear  before  the  said  assembly,  to.  surance,  to  write  to  an  assembly  of 
inform  them  ^y  what  means  mon-  our  states,  a  thing  by  no  means  to 
'sieur  the  grand  prior  may  be  set  at  be  maintained,  as  that  assembly  will 
liberty.  The  plurality  of  the  voices  find^  by  a  troublesome  experieooe; 
'of  the  commons  being  requisite  to  and  also  that  I  w(m  satisfied  with 
assign  what  punishment  shall  be  in-  the  said  arbitration»^  with  regard  to 
fiicted  on  the  violator  and  his  ad-  the  other  pretended  demandants; 
berents,  and  the  place  of  judicature  but  that  it  was  highly  jost,  nay,  ia* 
not  being  agreed  upon,  patience  dispensably  necessary,  that  my  ad- 
must  be  had  tili  the  commons  have  versaries  should  be  named,  that  I 
given  their  peremptory  deterrotna-  might  kn*w  whom  I  bad  to  deal 
tion  thereuppn.  Wherefore  we  have  with.  And  I  added  in  my  two  \a$t 
judged  it  proper  to  inform  your  ex-  letters,  that  though  the  situation  of 
cellency  of  the  result  of  this  assem-  affairs  was  altered,  and  that  it  was 
bly  ;  we  wish  you  whatever  may  no  more  mine,  but  his  imperial  ma- 
contribute  to  your  good,  and  are  of  jesty*s  business,  I  had  not  changed 
your  v^xcellency,  my  sentiments,  but  remained  firm. 
*'  *  The  most  affectionate  chiefs  Nor  did  I  stop  at  such  a  declarv- 
and  counsellors  of  the  three  tion,  sufficient  to  reduce  to  reason 
leagues  of  the  Grisons  assem-  the  most  unreasonable  people  | -but 
bled  at  Coire.  thought  fit  to  give  the  public  a  full 
"^  Given  in  our  name,  and  account  of  thai  atTair  by  my  omdi- 
se^led  with  our  privy  seal,  festo«  being  ready  to  maintain  nay 
at  Coire,  the  26th  of  De-  point,  and  to  c6nvince  all  mankind 
cember,  1710.*'  that  his  excellency  will  not  find  bis 

'Recount  in  calling  mc  a  robber,  as 

^'  And  in  the  month  of  January  he  very  bluntly  does ;  and  further- 

the  injured   and  tesolotc  Masner  more^  that  if  I  lun  by  inch  ill  usage 

forced 
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forced  to.  it,  without  longer  observ-  fused  to  sign  the  writing  in  question; 

ing  any  other  measures,  1  will  make  •  but  that  having  informed  thp  Iting 

it  known  to  all  the  world,  that,  on  thereof,  several  persons  during. that 

the  contrary,  it  is  Frenchmen  of  an  interval   (though  Mr.  Yigier  makes 

eminent  rank  that  have  made  me  no  mf  ntion  of  it  in  his  letter  of  the 

disburse  my  own  money   for  the  24th  of  August  ^  had  made  appli- 

king's  service,  and  have  sharped  and  cation  to  -bis  .majesty,  complaining 

cheated  me  of  it,  by  not  reimbursing  of  their  Jos«es.  ^The  envoy  Baron 

me.    This!  can  prove  by  authentic  de.Greuth,  and  the  other  Imperial 

vouchers  \  as  well  as  the  notorious  ministers,  are  persons  of  too  great 

robbery    committed  '  in     1^03    at  prudence    and   penetration   not  to 

Hockstet,  of  the  value  of  a  thousand  understand    the    true  situation  of 

pistoles  in  goods,  contrary  to  the  that  unh^^ppy  affair^  though  it  has 

faith  of  a  sate  conduct  (which  cost  been   endeavoured   to  change  the 

six  pistoles)  for  whic^  I  could  never  system   of  it,   like  the  cameleon's 

obtain  any  reparation,  though  our  colour:  but  it  is  easy  to  avoid  being, 

republic  writ  to  Marshal   Villars,  imposed    upon,    since  people    are 

and    concerned     themselves     very  forced  to  .make  use  of  misrepre- 

deeply  in  it.     if  I  hat!  tiot  learnt  fo  sentations,    shams,    and  tricks,  in 

respect  a  man  of  a  high  character,  which  there  are  such  palpable  and 

and   minister  of  a   great  king,  I  such   frequent  contradictions,   that 

would  not  suffer  without  retaliation  the  silliest  body  may  easily  observe 

such  an  unworthy  tireatment,  but  'the  weakness  of  their  reasons, 

would  make  binfi  answer  in  another  ''  '  The  copies  of    the  letters 

•  and  better  manner,  little  regarding  which  his  Imperial  Majesty  has  been 

in   a   matter  concerning  my  own  pleased   to  write  in  my  favour  to 

honour,  and  the  person  of  my  son,  his  most  serene  highness  the  prince, 

how  barbarously  they  tise  him,  ds  governor  of  Tirol,  and  to  the  envoy, 

they  have  already  done,  and  would  which  I  have  sent  you  without  the 

still  do,  which,  you  may  depend  least  alteration,  are  not  suppositi- 

upon  it,  shall  not  gi»  unrevenged,  as  tious,  but  very  authentic  >  aor  can 

it  may  in  time  appear.  any  body    but  the    flatterers    and 

**  *  What  his  excellency  Jbas  been  hangers-on   afbout  the    ambassador 

pleased  to  insinuate  to  the  Imperial  doubt  of  it ;  and  especially  that  rash 

envoy,  the  Baron  de  Greuth,  by  his  fellow  Merveilleux*  who  presumed 

letter  of  the  26th  of  last  month,  that  to  write  to  one  of  his  friends  at 

the  poor  youth  was  not  made  pri-  Coire,  that  I  had  not  reason  to  ex- 

soner  for  thc^  services  done  by  me  to  pect    his  Imperial   Majesty's  pro- 

his   Imperial  Majesty,  but  for  the  tection,  and  would  find  myself  de-- 

sums  which  it  is  pretended  that. I  ceived.    The  letter  lately  written 

do  unjustly  detain,  is  diametrically  by  the  aforesaid  envoy  to  our  leagties 

opposite  to  what  his  excellency  writ  is  agreeable  to  that  of  his  Imperbl 

to  Merveilleux  the  JItb  of  May,  majesty,    and   keeps  close  to    the 

and  declared  in  presence  of  the  de-  purport  of  it ;    and    consequently 

puties  of  Coire :   and  farthermore  people  should  be  convinced,  that 

be  writes  of  the  18th  of  September,  the  most  puissant  protection  of  his 

f  o  the  leagues  of  the  Orisons,  that  Imperial  Majesty  is  formally  granted 

he  would  have  employed  his  good  to  me,  and  with  good  reason.    The 

ofiices  to  procure  the  enlargement  aforesaid  letter  from   that   envoy, 

of  cDj  son,  if  jit  had  not  been  re«  and  that  from  Mr.  Manning,  are  a 

su/Hcient 


isfi 
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Mttciettt  %nivw«r  to  several  points 
^htch  I  do  dot  touch,  and  which 
Hre  only  made  use  of  to  colour  such 
tmttsual  proceedings  against  an  in« 
tidcent  hoy.  Stfpposh^g  that  I  had 
^one  all  the  things  wbidh  are 
•<Dlnirged  upon  me  (which  ho^a^ever 
Is  quite  otherwise),  is  there  any 
precedent,  on  that  account,  to  vio- 
late, in  the  person  of  my  son,  the 
^aw  of  nations,  and  all  divine'  and 
%uman  laws ;  to  retort  it  upon  him, 
land  by  that  meann  exeitise  a  Turk-- 
ish  revetige  on  me  ?  A'  noble  ex- 
ploit, I  must  ^ay ! 

**  *  A  Swit2er«  who  had  a  hand 

in  the  business,  has  caused  some 

overtures  of  accommodation  to^be 

-made  to  me,  bragging  that  every 

'thing  was  in  bis  power :  bot  it  is 

-not  of  me  that  contributions  are  to 

be  expected  ^  nor  am  I  to  he  scared 

by  such  bravadoes  as  he.    .In  fine, 

his  excellency  will  find  at  last  that 

be  has  let  himself  be  tricked  by  a 

pack  of  knaves,    and  I  am  very 

sorry  for  it. 

•'  'Though  you  sent  me  no  an- 
swer, sir,  to  the  three  aforc-men- 
'tioned  letters  whidh  I  took  the 
'librrty  to  write  to  you,  since  the 
15th  of  October,  T  have  given  you 
the  farthfY  trouble  of  this,  hoping 
that  you  will  be  the  less  displeased 
at  it,  because  I  will  once  more 
make  you  a  reasonable  offer,  which 
'is  to  choose  at  once  arbitrators  (but 
upon  condition,  however,  that  my 
adversaries  shall  be  lirst  named,  with 
whom  the  matter  is  to  come  to  an 
issue)  provided  that  my  son  shall  be 
put  into  the  keeping  of  the  magi- 
strates of  Geneva,  to  be  again 
■given  up  to  the  French,  in  case  I 
be  or>ndemned,  and  do  not  make 
satisfaction;  but  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  J[>e  absolved,  that  he  be 
ddiivered  into  ray  hands.  This 
H  a  fair  method  of  ending  the 
dispute.    Propose  it/  if  you  please. 


to    his    excellency,    and    beliere 
me,  &c. 

Masnsx.' 

"  To  this  letter  from  Mr  Masncr 
the  grand  prior  of  Prance  added  the 
following  postscfipt  with  his  own 
hand  : 

"  *  I  desire  yon  to  tell  the  Count 

de  Ltic  that  the  offers  made  by  M. 

'  Manner  appear  so  reasonable  to  me 

that  I  must  n'eeds  advise  and  desire 

him  to  accept  theih. 

Philip  de  Vewdomb.' 

''  La  Chapelle  answered  Masner, 
and  referred  him'  to  a  letter  pre- 
viously written  by  him,  wherein  he 
informed  Masner,  the  situatioo  of 
his  affairs  made  him  an  improper 
medium  through  which  to  addn» 
the  French  ambassador  ;  but,  as  the 
grand  prior  had  pleased  to  add  s 
postscript  to  Ma^tierV  letter,  he  fdt 
himself  impelled  to  violate  an  order 
he  had  received  not  to  intctfere  in 
the  question  under  diacussiou ;  sod 
.  in  conclusion  he'  adds,  the  outiage 
committed  on  the  prior  prevents 
the  ambassador  from  entering  into 
any  composition  with  him. 

**  Fresh  instructions  were  shortly 
after  received  by  Mr.  ^Maoning, 
which  produced  a  third  memontl 
on  his  part,  announcing  that  the 
queen  of  England  approved  of  all 
he  had  before  advanced*  and  desired 
to  rcjterate  her  assurances  of  pro- 
tectiot),  not  only  to  M.  Masner,  bat 
to  any  other  member  of  the  leagues 
who  might  suffer  as  he  bad  done 
for  his  attachment  to  the  caQ«e  of 
the  allies.  He  then  mentions  certain 
publications  circulated  by  the  par- 
tisans of  France,  and  continues, 
*  You  very  well  know,  that  when 
they  dispersed  so  many  false  ac« 
counts  of  the  affairs  of  Spain,  we 
had  received  advice  of  the  gk>riooi 
victory  which  Count  Staremberg 
obtained  the  lOth  of  December, 

1710,  with  soch  a'amallamiyji  tb«t 

it 
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It  may  be  said  with  Tacitus,  io  this 
respect,  Nomen  maps  exercituK  ^uam 
robur,  because  the  eneray  were  three 
tiroes  stronger  in  number:  however, 
like  a  second  Xenophon,  he  traversed 
a  vast  extent  of  the  enemies*  lands 
"with  a  handful  of  men,  and  rendered 
liis  retreat  more  glorious  than  that 
of  the  Grecian  captain,  because  he 
crowned  it  "with  a  signal  victory/ 
Mr.  M.  next  adverts  to  the  altc^red 
tone  of  the  court  of  France,  and 
calls  the  attention  of  the  leagues  to 
the  violation  of  their  independence  j 
ending  with  a  critical  examination 
of  De  Luc's  last  memorial.  The 
effect  produced  by  the  above  note 
was  far  from  favourable,  and  M^. 
Manning. found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  forwarding  the  suc- 
ceeding to  the  magnificent  lords. 

"  '  It  is  certainly  with  much  re- 
gret that  I  am  obliged  to  remon- 
strate to  you,  by  way  of  complaint,  . 
what  happened  on  occasion  of  my 
tnaking  a  visit  to  the  president  and 
directors  in  their  own  hpuses,  where 
one  of  them  bad  the  boldness  to  say, 
that  if  any  person  was  sent  to  them, 
to  protect  their  country  against  the 
house  of  Austria,  he  was  v^elcome, 
and  not  otlierwise.  I  leave  it  to 
youi^lves  to  judge,  whether  by 
such  an  expression  he  does  not  . 
'assume  a  sovereignty  in  a  free  slate, 
where  particular  persons  must  not 
pretend  to  dictate  and  prrscribe 
laws.  I  am  the  more  surprized  at 
it,  because  you  very  well  know,  that 
according  to  tny  posver,  I  always 
recommended  the  welfare  and  con- 
cerns of  your  laudable  leagues,  arid 
did  my  utmost  to  promote  the  late 
'negociations  of  M.  de  Salis  your 
envoy  in  Holland.  I  bave  all  along 
been  of  opinion,  and  am  still  so, 
that  her  majesty  has  sent  a  minister 
'to  your  republic  and  its  allies  to 
your  honour.  What  punishment 
then  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  such 


who  presume  to  act  so  audaciously, 
contrary  to  the  uncommon  favour 
shewn  to  your  state,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  conditions  on  whicb  the 
persons  that  are  sent  to  you  shall  be 
acceptable,  or  not  ?  Must  not  he  be 
directly  out  of  his.  wits  then,  to 
think  that  her  majesty  should  act 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  il- 
lustrious house  of  Austria,  so  strictly 
allied  with  her  majesty,  whose 
justice  and  integrity  is  conspicuous 
to  all  the  world  ?  If  this  proceedins^ 
affected  my  own  person  only,  I 
should  have  pas<;ed  it  ov/er  with 
silence ;  but  the  indignity  is  too 
great,  and  my  character  too  much 
interested,  not  to  demand  a  suffi- 
cient reparation  upon  this  account.  ' 
If  particular  persons  have  so  little 
modesty,  as  to  talk  at  such  .a  rate, 
is  it  not  jiigb  time  for  you  to  re- 
cognize your  own  sovereignty,  and 
to.  acknowledge,  in  a  grateful  man- 
ner, the  honour  which  her  majesty 
does  you,  by  send'mg  a  minister  to 
your  state  ?  To  this  end,  I  demand 
of  you,  first,  a  declaration  concern- 
ing what  M.  de  Sails  has  advanced 
with  so  much  arrogance,  whether 
he  was  ordered  by  yom*  laudable 
republic  to  do  so  \  and  if  not,  that 
then  a  speedy  and  sufficient  repara- 
tion be  made  for  the  same  ?  I  have 
the  honour  of  being,  nagnifiqpnt 
lords, 

Your  humble  and  affectionate 
servant.  Manning.' 

7  In  this  stage  of  the  aiSfair  M; 
Masner  published  two  letters  which 
had  b(*en  addrcssrd  to  him  hj  Iji 
Chapelle  in  July  and  August  17X0{ 
from  those  it  appears  that  every 
attempt  made  to  detach  him  from 
the  cause  of  the  allies  proved  un- 
sucecssful.  On  the  third  of  March 
the  phiefs  and  deputies  came  to 
several  resolutions,  the  purport  of 
which  were,  that  the  Baili>t  Masner 
ought  immediately  to  give  up  his 

prisoner. 
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prisoner,  with  his  retinue  and  equi- 
page*, either  on  the  spot  where  tbey 
were  seized,  or  in  some  part  of 
Switzerland,  under  the  penalty  of 
the  displeasure  of  his  sovereign  \ 
s^id,  to  facilitate  their  wislies,  they 
applied  to  the  Envoy  Greuth  for  the 
discharge  of  the  grand  prior.  As 
to  the  censure  to  be  passed  on 
Masncr,  they  proposed  to  establish 
a  special  tribunal  at  Uanz  for  his 
trial.  They  then  declare  to  the 
•  ,  Frenrh  court  their  ardent  wishes 
fof  the  release  of  young  Masner, 
and  entreat  M.  de  Luc  to  use  his 
utmost  influence  with  his  govem- 
Vient  for  that  purpose. 

"  Masner  entered  his  protest 
against  these  resolutions,  because 
the  leagues  had  commanded  him  to 
comply  with  their  orders  without 
stipulating  for  the  restoration  of  hit 
son  $  and  he  also  declarrd'his  con- 
viction that  the  tribunal  which  was 
to  judge  him  ought  to  review  the 
conduct  of  those  who  appointed  it 
for  thus  violating  his  rights  as  a 
native  of  their  country.  These, 
however,  are  not  the  only  reasons 
this  unhappy  man  had  for  complaint, 
as  the  leagues  decreed  the  confisca- 
tion of  his  estate,  and  two  of  the 
Roman  catholic  cantons  banished 
him  from  their  territories,  where,  if 
he  appeared,  two  hundred  crowns 
Wtre  offered  for  his  apprehension. 

'*  Another  memorial  from  Mr. 
Manning,  presented  about  the  same 
time,  contains  nothing  more  than  a 
repetition  of  what  he  bad  twfore  , 
advanced.  The  Baron  de  Greuih 
had  just  then  lost  his  ioyal  master 
by  the  small-pox,  which  event,  to- 
getlier  with  some  well-applied  bribes 
distributed  by  De  Luc  to  the  leagues, 
it  was  supposed  might  operate  much 
to  the  disadvantage  of  Masner;  but 
the  court  of  Vienna  soon  dispelled 
his  fear^  by  an  assurance  that  all  the 
ine.^surcs  of  the  deceased  emperor 


were  fully  approved  of,  and  woull 
be  continued.  Mr.  Manning,  having 
by  this  time  received  further  in- 
structions from  England,  conveyed 
the  queen *s  displeasure  as  to  the 
conduct  of  Messrs.  de  Salis  towards 
her  minister*  with  what  effect  will 
be  discovered  by  the  succeeding 
note : 

*' '  Magnificent  Loans, 

"  *  Understanding  that  one  Mer- 
veilleux,  a  man  without  any  title 
or  character  acknowledged  by  your 
state,  has  been  so  impudent  as  to 
write  insolently  and  Wisely  to  you 
concerning  me,  presuming  to  ca- 
lumniate a  person  who  has  the 
honour  to  he  appointed  resident  of 
a  great  queen  in  your  country,  the 
duties  of  my  office  oblige  roe  to 
make  my  application  to  you,  to  in- 
form you  how.  much  I  am  surprized 
to  hear,  that  yoil  have  allowed  such 
an  infamous  piece  to  be  read  in  your 
assembly,  instead  of  dismissing  it 
upon  its  first  appearance.  The 
thing  is  perhaps  of  greater  nicety 
and  importance  than  you  at  first 
imagined,  for  to  permit  in  your 
congress,  which  represents  the  whole 
state,  the  reading  of  a  letter  from  a 
private  person,  which  insolently  and 
unjustly  reflects  upon  a  public  mi- 
nister residing  in  your  country, 
amounts  undoubtedly  to  the  sufier- 
ing  an  affront  to  the  prince  by  whom 
he  is  employed.  I  shall  therefore 
leave  it  to  you  to  judge  the  conse- 
quences that  such  a  proceeding  will 
have;  when  her  majesty  shall  be  in- 
formed of  it:  and  in  the  mean 
time,  yon  may  be  asspred,  that  I 
will  not  so  far  expose  my  character, 
as  to  make  any  answer  to  such  an 
impudent  letter:  and  I  shall  at 
least  expect,  that  the  interests  of 
your  republic  will  prevail  with  you, 
to  use  in  th(^  same  manner,  a  man 
lost  to  all  sense  of  honour  and  re- 
putation \ 
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))dtatioCi$  t  tiian  who  otherwise 
dares  oot  a[>pear  in  your  country, 
because  of  the  bate  and  treacherous 
action  which  he  has  committed,  in 
contriving  himself  the  infamous  plot 
of  carrying  off  young  Masner,  and 
procuring  it  to  be  put  in  execution 
by  his  own  brother. 

**  *  1  cannot  help  telling  you, 

that  1  am  furthermore  very  much 

surprized  to  observe  the  indifference 

with  which  you  have  received  som6 

of  my  letters,    and  the  attention 

which,  you  have  at  the  same  time 

given  to  those  which  havebeen  sent 

you  from  the  enemies  of  the  (]ueen, 

even  from  those  who  never  presented 

any  credentials  to  your  state.     I 

shall  nqt  at  this  time  enlarge  upon 

that  sub'iect,  but  shall  freely  tell 

you,  that  that  is  not  the  way  to 

merit    the   protection    which    her 

majesty  has  so  generously  granted 

you>  and  the  favours  which  she  does 

yet  give  you  ground  to  hope  for. 

Remember,  that  that  great  queen  has 

not  sent  me  to  reside  with,  you  for 

the  advancement  of  her  interests^ 

but  your  own.     Consider  the  pros^ 

peroas  efforts  which    she    has   so 

glpriously  made  for  the  preservation 

of  the  liberties  of  Europe.     And 

after  that,  consider  the  ill   couri- 

teoaoce  (not*  to  speak  of  the  in*- 

gratitude)  which  you  will  shew^  in 

aufferiag  yourselves  to  be  persuaded 

by  her  enemies,  who  are  at  the  same 

ttoae  the  enemies  of  liberty  and  all 

mankind^  and  to  have  no  regard 

either  to  per  interposition  in  favour 

•f  your  compatriot  Mr.  Masner,  or 

to  zny  just  complaint  with  regard  to 

the  satib£icuon  I  have  so  often  de- 

iilanded   (and   last  of  all    by  her 

majesty's    order)    for    the  affront 

effeied  roe  by  Messieurs  de  Salts ; 

and  without  which,  I  foresee  that  it 

will  be  impossible  for  me  to  remain 

la  your  country  to  do  you  service. 

"' It. ia. perhaps  the  last  time 
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that  I  shall  have  the  honour  to 
write  to  you ;  and  that  I  may  have 
nothing  to  reproach  myself  withal, 
*  with  regard  to  my  behaviour  with 
you,  I  beseech  you  to  give  a  serious 
attention  to  this  letter,  and  to  con« 
sider,  that  those  states  have  always 
been  the  most  respected,  apd  the 
mo&t  durable,  where  concord,  ^e- 
nerosity,  gratituide,  and  justice,  have 
had  the  greatest  sway.  I  have  thp 
honour  to  remain,  &}:. 

F.  Mamitinq.* 
Coire,M(ty\2,  17  n. 

'^  Such  was  the  danger  of  Masner 
that  he  thought  itprudent  to  retire 
to  Vienna,  where  he  was  most  &- 
vourably  received  by  the  empress 
regent.  That  court  hoping  to  bring 
this  stranc^e  affair  to  a  conclusion, 
granted  the  grand  prior  leave  to* 
visit  France  on  parole  for  three 
months,  on  condition  that  he  endea- 
voured to  obtain  thp  release  of  |he 
young  captive ;  this  concession  had 
no  effect  on  the  leagues,  as  we  find 
by  the  further  complaints  of  Mr. 
Manning,  who  received  many  ag* 
jgravated  insults,  and  at  length  an 
attempt  was  made  to  assassinate 
him.  Mrs.  Manning  liad  gone  to 
the  baths  of  PfefTers  to  improve  her 
heaUht  and  her  husband  was  on  his 
return  from  thence  when  the  event 
happened,  thus  related  by  Mr. 
Manning  himself,  in  a  letter  to  the 
diet  of  the  Helvetic  body : 

'"Magnificent  and  puis? 
SAKT  Lords, 

" '  Allow  me,  weak  as  I  am,  to 
dp  myself  the  honour  to  inform  you 
exactly  of  the  misfortune  ^  befallen 
me  here :  for,  since  the  thing  hap- 
pened in  the  territories  of  Swisscr- 
land,  I  thought  1  could  no  where 
better*  apply  myself  than  to  the 
general  diet  of  the  laudable  Helvetic 
body,  for  obtaining  a  satisfiaction 
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ti^itabf^s  td  tfieehontttt^of  the  cnnae.  art  bot  two  roads  to  Ifait  btilr,  wA 

1^  thing,   in  few  words,   it  as  that  I  have  smce  been  infold, 

follows :  that  a  gang  of  Chose  Tllkios  watcM 

> ''  ^  Being  this  daj  se^ofitght  on  me  in  each.    I  know  the  ftcei  of 

nqr  retnrn  hence  to  Coire,  after  f  the  two  who  assaulted  ipe>  whom  I 

had  n^  the  waters  here,   i  was  bad  seen  three  dajrs  before  in  tbe 

tivrpriaadon  Ihc  lop  ol  a  pretty  high  retinue  of  the  Siedr  Merveilteot 

nfounlain  (which  I  was  obHged  to  (the  Count  de  Lac*t  agent),  vho 

cHnsb  np),  by  aotople  of  bantltiti,  came  hither  ^oro  Ragats,  a  village 

w^  \aA  hid  themB^lVes  amongst  about  two  leagues  hence,  and  hii 

the  bttshes.    The)"  €ew  upou  me  at  usual    place  of  residence,  acctm- 

once,  with  a  hideout  noise,  without  panied  by  one  Captain  DavatCj  of 

giving  4ne  time  to  put  mysrlf  in  a  the  county  t>f  the  Gri^ons,  uader 

posture   of   defence  5   acid  baving  pretence  of  vinting  a  French  officer, 

thrown  me  down  on  the  ground,  but  indeed  to  make  fne  ktsoWp  to 

and  ^rawn  their  sabres  {ol*  broad  those  assassins,  iest  they  sho&id  mitt 

swords),  srfrer  they  had  Ixiit  off  my  me.    So  black  an  attenapt  opont 

hat  and  wig,  they  gave  me  many  public  person  in  a  nentrahooaotrj, 

blows  upon  my  bare  head,  my  neck,  m  violation  of  all  the  laws  of  God 

shoulder,  arms;  »nd  hands.    In  a  and  man,    does,  I  rhioK  re<|ake 
moment  I  was  all  in  blood;  bot«  that    the    necessary    |Mrquisitioa» 

Ood  gave  Die  Btrength  t«  get  up  should  be  made.    I  hat^  beard  tbat 

upon  my  legs,  and  delnrer  myself  the    Sfeur   MerveiHeuK    was   not 

out  of  their  hUnds,  by  throwing  ashamed    as^  he    passed    fhroiigh 

myself  down  a  precipice,  where  i  Zurich,    the  day  after  I  was  a^ 

received  no  hurt,  neither  b)'  the  fall  sassinated,  to  own  that  the  thiog 

nnr-  the  grrat  stones  which  those  was  done  by  his  order.'    i  doobt 

wretches  iiuug  down  after  me.    My  not  but  you  will  cause  jastice  to  be 

servants,  who   followed  me,  were  dene  upon  tbeinfamoas  autboit^ 

unhappily    incumbered    with    my  such  a  base  and  periidioor  piece  eC 

baggage,  and  were  climbing  up  the  treachery,    equally  barbaroilt  vA 

hill  at  a  gocAi  distance  from  me,  unpnecedented. 
while  I  was    asitauhed    \rf    those        "  'This  is,  magnificent  tfnd pob- 

assassins*    I  was  brouglit  back  half  sant  lords,  all  that  J  have  jodge^ 

dead  to-the  haih-house,  where  bein^  necessary  to  represent  a»to  ^ou,  till 

dressed,    the    surgeon    found-  ten  I  shall  receive  the  orders  of  tlie 

wounds  in  tdj  bod>,  five  on  the  queen  my  mistress  upon.the  ooBtftr 

head,  and  the  rest  on  tbe  arms  and  in  question.      And,  naean  time,  I 

hancfok    besidos  several  contusions,  pray  Almighty  Gk>d  to.si^>wcr  dOWi 

Two  of  tho<(eon  my  head  go  as  far  his  mont   precious^.. Messiiigs 'apOQ 

as  the  cranium,  which  is  not  how-  your  laudable  and  puisji'nt  repabtic, 

ever  (thank  God)  offendrd.    They  and  your  illustriotis  p^ttoao; '  being, 

give  me  hopes  that  I  shall  recover,  with  the  most  perra^  oopmdenh 

with  God's  assistance,  wboaa  good-  tion,  jko.  9\  MAvaiyia** 

ness  and  providence  I  shall  all  my       ** 

life  ackitowledge,    with  continual        ''Mr.  Slanian,  our  rasideat  ii 

thanksgivings,  for  such  a  miraculous  another  purt  of  Switzerland*  wannlj 

deliverance  insisted  00  satisftction  for tfafta  dread* 
** '  I  must  inform  yon,  magni-  *  ful  outrstge,  which  was  rdtenKed  by 

ficent  and  puiaoaat  iords,  that  theia  the  Impjcrlal  amb^tt(»adar  lo  no  pot- 

peoo} 
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^OM;  tbif>  together  With  the  in- 
tolent  attaclcs    made  by  De  Luc 
against  Mr.  Manniug*s  character^ 
and  the  most  malignaot  processes 
Against  Masner,  caused  a  peremptory 
Order  on  the  part  of  the  Austrians 
to  prevent,  by  every  possible  means, 
the  passage  of  grain  into  the  country 
of  the  Grisons.     Far,  however,  frooci 
being  intimidated^  the  diet  of  the 
Swis9  cantons  informed  the  French 
and  Imperial  residents    that  they 
would  take  effectual  measures  to 
preserve  their  neutrality,  by  pre- 
▼enting^  for  the  future,  the  troops 
of  either  cation  from  passing  through 
their  territories :  they  also  wrote  to 
the  Prince    Palatine    and    Prince 
Eugene,  requesting  them  to  coin- 
dde  with  them  in  this  determina- 
tion:  they  made  a  resolution,  at  the 
tame  sitting,  expressive  of  resent- 
ment at  the  attempt  against  Mr. 
Manning^,  which,  it  was  generally 
believed,  *  was  merely    superficial. 
JDe  Luc  did  /lot  remain  an  idle' 
spectator  of  these  transactions,  but 
eodeavoared  to  ruin  the  character 
of  fiiasner,  by  publishing  the  de- 
positions   of  Charles  Grison    and 
John  and  Ulrick  Zailwegher,  who 
accused  that  gentleman  (to  whom 
they  had  been  servants)  of  embezzle- 
ments  and  cheating,  as  corooiissary, 
ik)i8»nings  and  intended  assassina- 
tions.    As  these  depositions  were 
taken  in  presence  of  Merveilleuz, 
'they    were    generally   disbelieved, 
though  one  of  them  offered  a  letter 
in  proof  from  Masner  to  h>m,  ad- 
vising'the    destruction    of  papers 
,  wbi^  might  criminate  them.    The 
friends  of  Masner  were  much  alarm- 
ed for  his  safety ;  but,  courageous 
and  undismayed,  he  despised  the 
vilUinjrof  bis^waggoner,  factor,  and 
book-keeper,  and   went  to  Feld- 
k'lrken,  near  Coire,  a  place  belong- 
ing to  the  houfe  of  Austria,  where 
&e  issaed  a  rindicatioa  of  his  con- 


dnct  against  the  following  charges 
exhibited  to  the  tribunal  at  Ilans^ 
and  to  which  th^  solemnly  cited 
him  to  appear  and  answer : 

"  '  L  For  having,  of  his  own 
private  authority,  shut  op  the  pas- 
snges.  and  violently  seizea  the  gates 
of  the  town  in  1600. 

**  *  IL  For  having  neglected  thp 
duties  of  the  office  he  was  honoured 
with  in  1706,  ai\d  relinquished  his 
commission  to  seize  one  Somery,  a 
French  Courier,  thereby  violating 
the  neutrality,  &c. 

*' '  IIL  For  havin|r  bales,  boxes^ 
&:c.  belonging  to  foreign  merchants, 
and  taking  thence  goods,  letters,  &c. 
put  into  the  same,  counterfeited 
money,  &c. 

*• '  JV.  For  sending  com  out  of 
the  country,  contrary  to  the  pro* 
hibition  in  time  of  dearth. 

" '  V,  For  seizing,  in  a  scan- 
dalous manner,  and  by  his  own  au- 
thority, the  Sieur  Merveilleuz  19 
1702. 

**  *  VI.  For  detaining  in  prisoo 
likewise,  by  his  own  authority,  bnt 
Carlo  Grison  in  1706. 

'« '  VI L  For  involving  the  state 
in  great  difficulties,  by  having  re- 
course to  the  protection  of  foreign 
powers,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own 
sovereif^ns. 

"  •  VIIL^For  attempting  to  seize 
•several  persons  to  hinder  their  giving 
evidence  of  his  crimeg. 

'* '  IX.  For  insulting,  in  January 
1711,  the  diet  of  the  state  with  a 
numerous  company  of  followers, 
amongst  whoni  there  were  several 
suspicious  persons. 

"  '  X.  For  publishing  scandalous 
libels  against  his  superiors. 

** '  Xl,  For  endeavouring  with 
money,  letters,  and  solicitations,  to 
excite  commotions  amongst  the 
people. 

•*  •  XIL  For  endeavouring  to 
create  disorden  in  the  state,    by 
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false    luggestions    or    imputatioos  crimeB  be  is  accased  of,  to  ha?e  hit 

spread  amongst  the  commoos.  body  quartered'  by   the  oommon 

'' 'XIIL  For  coining  false  money,  haDgman:  bat  since  he  atisooods, 

and  by  means  of  it    committing  the  execution  is  to  be  perfonned  io 

several  frauds.  effigy,    and  bis   rebeUious  papen 

"  *  XIV.  For  stealing  chests  of  against  the  state,  or  its  repreicDta* 

foreign  money^  and  putting  coua-  tives,  to  be  burnt  here  by  the  bang- 

terfeit  coin  amongst  it.  man,  his  house  to  be  palled  down 

"  '  XV.  For  counterfeiting  seals,  to  the  ground,  and  his  possessions 

to  seal    up    again  several    chests,  here,  or  in  foreign  parts,  lo  be  for- 

bays,  &:c.  felted  to  the  fiscal.     And  such  per- 

"  '  XVI.  For  breaking  open  se-  sons  as  have  at  any  time  insisted  oa 

▼eral  chrsts,    and    taking    thence  his  having  his    liberty,  or  cone- 

silver  ingots,  and  gold  and  silver  sponded  with  him  by  letters  or  bj 

thread,  and  filling  them  up  again  word  of  mouth,  or  shall  hereaftci 

with  earth,  stones,  &c.  and,  harbour  or  conceal  him,  shall  incur 

"'  Lastly,   For  threatening  to  the  displeasure  of  this  state,  and  pajr 

have  his  business  decided  by  vb*  one  thousand  crowns.    For  thb  rea- 

ience,  and  invading  in  several  points  son  all  the  magistrates  and  eve7 

the  supreme  authority  of  right  be-  subject  of  this  state  are  obliged  by 

longing  to  the  sovereign  only.'  oath  to  execute  this  sentence  against 

'*  Aware  of  the  consequences,  he  him  the  said  Thomas  Masner,  with- 

treated    the   summons  with    con-  out  any  form  or  process,  whenever 

tempt ;   upon  which  his  base  and  they  shall  apprehend  him :  but^  be* 

unworthy  judges  decreed  as   fol-  cause  several  natives,  who  haveef- 

lows  :  fects  abroad,  sufifer  already  by  having 

'*  *  Having  heard  and  read  the  the  same  burthened  with   imposi- 

accusations,  and  several  letters  writ-  tions,  and  confiscated  at  the  insti- 

ten  by  the  accused,  with  all  that  has  gation  of  the  said  Masner,  we  thiok 

been  alleged  against  him  by  the  it  necessary  to  do  them  justice,  sod 

fiscal,    after  having  implored   the  empower  them  to  sue  bis  childrro 

Divine  direction  and  assistance,  we  and  offspring  fur  a  compensation  of 

have    pronounced     the    following  their  losses  and  charges.     Tbb  \i 

sentence  against   him ;    viz.  That  our  sentence  pronounced  for   tbe 

the  accused,   M.  Masner,  who  is  sake  of  justice,  and  in  the  name  of 

"fled  from  justice,  is  deprived  of  his  the  supreme  judges.   Done  at  Ilaatr, 

honour  and  employments,  banished  August  17,  17 11.* 

the  three  leaguci  of  the  Grisons,  '*  The  French  party  having  sac« 

and  all  tlieir depet^enciea,  for  ever;  ceeded  thus  far,  publicly  ihreateocd 

that  three  hundred  ducats  shall  be  Swartz,    a  burgomaster    at    Coire, 

giyeoas  a  reward  to  any  one  (though  and  other  friends  of  Maaners,  and 

a  banditti)  that  shall  kill  him ;  and  actually  caustd  reprisals  to  l>e  ma^c 

one  thousand  ducats  to  any  peiion  for  the  already  mentioned  proliibi- 

that  shall  deliver  him  alive  into  the  tions  of  the  Austrians.    This  inso- 

bands  of  justice.     We  further  sen-  letice  did  not  meet  with  Ibe  recep- 

tence  the  accused  as  a  malefactor,  a  tlon  hoped  for  by  the  three  leagues» 

hveakwr  of  the  laws  of  God  and  thia  which     it    was  supposed    recrivni 

state,  a  rebel,  a  robber,  false  coiner ;  a  check  through  the  ensuing  memo- 

andj  as  guilty  of  other  ootorioua  oH  from  the  British  envoy  i 
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'  <  '  MAGNIFIpBKT  LORDS, 

"'I  received  the  letter  which 
yoa  bad  the  goodness  to  write  to 
ine  the  igth  instant,  besides  a  cop7 
of  the  informations,  taken  by  the 
bailiff  at  Sargants,  about  the  pro- 
jected  murd<'r  of    Mr.  Manning  : 
having  perused    them,    ray    senti- 
ments are  the  same  with  yoiirs,  that 
the  said  bailiff   be   ordered   once 
more,    to  make  a  stricter  inquiry 
into  it,  that  the  assassins  themselves 
may  be  discovered.     I  must  observe 
to  you,  though  with  extreme  regret, 
the  little  inclination  hitherto  shewn 
by  the  bailiff  to  search  iifto  the  bot- 
tom of  this  villany,  in  order  to  find 
out  the  contrivers  of  it :  his  indif- 
ference and  remissness  in  his  duty 
dppear  plainly,  1.  Because  he  did 
not  make  the  least  inquiry  in  seven 
weeks  after  this  execrable  fact  was 
committed,,  notwithstanding  he  was 
obliged,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to 
hate  done  it  upon  the  first  notice 
given  «him,  without  expecting  an 
order  from  his  superiors,  tliat  the 
murderers  might  have  had  no^  op- 
portunity to  make  their  escape.    2. 
He  neglected  to  oblige  the  two  per- 
sons suspected  to  be  privy  to  this 
affair  to  corroborate  tK-ir 'evidences 
by  oatbf  whereas  they  oaght  to  have 
been  to'tured,  as  has  bc<in  practised 
on  occasions  of  \ei>%  imporrance  than 
this.    3.  The  said  bailiff,  in  all  the 
interrogations  he  has  put  these  two 
months  past,  did  not  ask  the  above- 
mentioned  persons  the  names  and 
characters  of  the  assassins,  who,  in 
hU   partial  informations,  are  con- 
cealed, under  the  name  of  servants 
or  soldiers  belonging  to  M.  Merveil- 
]eux^  though  the  principal  end  of 
this  examination  was,   to  discover 
the  authors  and  actors  of  that  hor- 
rible crime.     Instead  of  proceeding 
io  this  affair  as  is  usual  on  such  oc- 


casions, the  bailiff  deiayed  making 
inquiry  hito  it,  till  thera  was  no 
hope  left  of  apprehending  the  cri* 
minals :  it  is  true,  that  at  last  he 
took  some  examinations ;  but  omit- 
ting the  most  ns^tural  and  material 
points,  he  endeavours,  as  much  as 
in  him  lies,  to  extenuate  the  barba« 
ritv  of  the  fact,  and  to  give  you  a 
false  notion  of  Mr.  Manning's  con- 
duct. If  1  thought  it  worth  while, 
I  could  make  a  great  many  other 
remarks  about  the  pretended  in- 
formations ;  but  since  you,  who  are 
as  much  dissatisfied  with  them  as  I 
myself,  have  commanded  him  to 
make  a  stricter  search,  I  will  wait 
the  issue  of  your  new  orders  about 
it. 

" '  How  imperfect  soever  the  in- 
formation taken  by  your  bailiff  is, 
it  is,  however,  evident,  that  this  vil- 
lanous  attempt  was  made  by  the 
servants  of  M.  Merveilleux^  and 
that  the  next  day  all  three  made 
their  escape.  What  remains  further 
necessary  to  convince  you  that  M. 
MeVveilleux  was  the  chief  contriver 
of  this  infamous  fact  ?  I  dare  as- 
sure you  myself,  that  you  have  not 
the  least  doubt  of  it  5  and  in  this 
confidence,  I  demand  of  you,  oiice 
more,  justice  against  him.  Summon 
him  then  to  appear  before  you,,  in 
order  to  answer,  if  he  can,  the 
charge  laid  against  himj  even  by 
the  information  of  your  bailiff.  I 
have  already  acquainted  you,  that 
the  ambassador  of  France  cannot 
grant  protection  to  the  murderers, 
and  that  he  has  no  right  to  do  it. 
If  JM.  Mervf  illeux  can  clear  himself 
of  the  crime  he  is  suspected  of,  it 
will  be  well ;  but  if  he  finds  him« 
self  guilty,  and  continue<«  to  ab- 
scond, to  avoid  the  effects  of  your 
justice,  I  hope  you  will  proceed 
against  him,  as  is  usual  in  s()ch 
cases.    This  it  Is  which  the  queen 
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demands  of  yopr  ja^cc,  9nd  of. 
jour  zeal,  w^ich  yod  are  obliged  to 
expregs,  in  repairing  bcr  boooar, 
violated  in  tbe  person  of  ber  mi- 
nister. I  pray  Qod  to  beap  on  yoa 
bis  cboicest  blessingSy  god  remain 
with  great  iratb^ 

Magnificent  Lords, 
Your  most  tiumble  servant* 

STANIi^N.' 

V  Tbey  now  tbougbt  proper  to 
■end  deputies  to  Mr.  Manning,  aqd 
messages  to  tbe  otber  foreign  mi- 
bisters,  declaring  tbeir  wisb  to  pre- 
serve the  friendship  of  their  diffe- 
rent courts;  and  even  De  ^t.  Luc 
informed  the  Icagaes  he  desired  tbe 
|>unis)iment  of  Masner,  and  not  the 
niin  of  his  family  :  that  gentlcmai^ 
soon  after  appealed  to  the  university 
of  Tubtngen,  in  Suabia,  against  the 
'process  at  Ilant^,  and  sent  his  wife 
to  tbe  emperor  at  Milan,  to  solicit, 
his  farther  interference,  which  she 


readily  obtained.  AUbongh  St.Lqc 
afifecled  soaae  degree  of  oioderatioo, 
not  a  word  escaped  b^m  respectiof 
tbe  release  of 'youog  Masoer ; ,  thif 
exasperated  the  inbabitaotaof  Coire, 
and  they  began  to  shew  strong 
symptoms  of  displeasure  towards  the 
persecutors  of  this  unhappy  family, 
which  was  increased  in  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  by  the  despicably 
conduct  of  Vendosme,  who  broke 
his  parole,  and,  instead  of  retunh 
ing  to  Germany,  went  to  Paris,  fat 
tha  ostensible  purpose  of  procariog 
tbe  enlargement  of  tbeir  oouotry- 
m«o,  and  the  representation  of  the 
elder  Masner,*who  produced  several 
letters  from  tbe  agents  of  France, 
containing  large  omsrs  to  divert  him 
from  the  cause  of  the  alltea. 

''The  peace  which  took  plica 
immediately  after  terminated  this 
affair  to  the  latisfactipo  of  al) 
parties/' 
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•*/^N  the  morning  of  tbe  30tb 
V-/  Dec.  the  day  fixed  for  our 
public  entry  into  Sbiraz,  all  the  suite 
appeared  m  full  uniforms,  and  Ibe 
envoy  in  a  Persian  cloak  or  catabee 
made  of  shawl,  and  Kned  with  Sa- 
ifeioor  fur ;  a  dress  peritiitted  to  the 
princes  alone,  and  on  that  account 
assumed  by  Sir  Harford,  as  the  best 
kheans  of  conveying  to  the  Senses 
of  the  multitude,  the  high  consider- 
ation of  the  office  wfaiph  he  bore. 
We  procee'ded  from  our  encamp* 
ment  at  ten  o'clock.  Tbe  troop  was 
Pressed  in  their  richest  uniform,  and 


made  a  very  pleasant  escort.  Oaf 
Mehmander  marshalled  the  whole 
6t  thCx  Persian  horsemen  so  admira- 
bly, that  none  crowded  upon  us  in 
our  march,  and  thty  only  played 
about  as  usual  and  animated  the 
plain  by  their  noise  and  games. 
'  ^  **  About  two  miles  from  tbe  dty 
we  werie  met  by  some  of  tbe  chief 
men  of  the  place,  tt  was  a  long 
contested  negociation,  whether  they 
also  were  to  nay  the  envoy  the  com« 
pliment  of  dismounting,  nor  would 
they  have  submitted  to  this  part  of 
the  ceremony,  if  Kerim  Khan,  the 


iavarer  ^  the  kin^'^  letter,  had  not  manj  streets  to  (he  Bazar  8*Vakedi 

rode   forwards  ai^  represented  to  a  Joog  and  spacious  huilding,  the 

Ihem,  that  a^  he  was  sent  from  his  shops  of  wTbich  were  all  laid  aui ' 

inajesty  to  see  that  every  resprct  with  their  ehoicest  merchandize  to 

was  properly  shewn  to  the  repre-*  display  on  the  occasion  the  p]eot)i 

seotative  of  the   Brititih  king,  he  and  prosperity  of  the  country.   The 

must  report  their  present  conduct  at  bazar  itself   is  the    most  splendid 

Teheran.    This   hint  had  the  de*  n^.onument  of  the  taste  and  magni- 

aired  effect ;  and,  as  their  party  ap-  bcence  of  Keriui  Khan,  wlio  admir 

proa^hed,  the    chiefs   dismounted^  nistered  tho  affairs  of  Persia  with 

and  I»  with  tome  other  gendemeo  sovereign  authority,  under  the  name 

of   the  mission,    dismounted  also,  of  vakeel  or  regrnt,  and  died  in 

and  went  forward  to  meet  them:  ^779-    The  centre  is  marked  above 

the  envoy  formally  expressed   his  by  a  rotunda,  and  beneath  by  an 

determination  to  alight  to  nobody  enclosed  plat  furni;  in  the  middle  of 

but  the  minister.    Thoto  who  had  whidi  was  seated  the  cutwal,  or  mi- 

yielded  the  honour  ^hus  reluctantly,  nister  of  police.  The  trumpet  of  the 

were  Bairam  Ali  Khan  Cadjar,  tlie  trcx)p,     which    was    sounded    all 

Ish  Agassi,  or  master  of  the  cere-  through  the  streets,  coniinuai  wirii 

monies  of  the  prince's  household,  finer  effect  under  the  covered  t(}o(% 

and  Hassan  Kfaan  Cadjar,  both  of  of  the  bazar.     As  the  envoy  p  it^sed, 

the  king's    own  family ;    Ashrtied  every  one  stood  up ;  all  knew  at 

Beg,  one  of  the  sons  of  Nasr  OaI-  It'ast  -  the  blows  which  followed  .any 

lah  Khan,  the  prince's  prime  minis-  dilatorir.e<is. 

ter  ;  and  Mirza  Zain  Labadecn,  the        "  After  a  long  prpcession  we  ar- 

chief  secretary.  "Weprcxrceded  slow-  rived  at  the  house  appropriated  ior 

ly  aeross  the  plain;  the  crowd  and  pur  reception.     It  was  neatly  builc 

confusion  increased  almost  impene-  of  a  pale  yellow  brick,   and  was 

trabiy,  as  we  approached  (he  city,  very  spacious,  though  considerably 

and  nothing  but  the  strength  of  our  out  of  re^pair,  and  indeed  in  some 

Mehraandar  could  have  forced  the  parts  (ailing  into  absolute  ruin.    We 

passage.     Mounted  on  bis  powerful  W'-re  u^ihertd   into   an  apartment, 

large  horse  he  was  in  all  pnrts,  dis-  wher^  3  lirge  ^^ervice  of  sweetmeats 

perting   one  crbwd,    pushing   tor-  and  fruits  was  prepared  for  us.  Hcrfs 

wards  another,  and  dealing  out  the  ^e  sat,  until  wr  had  di<)patched  the 

most  tinspartng  blows  to  those  who  usual  forms  of  a    visit  with   the 

were  disinclined  to  obey  his  chU.  grandees  who  had  met  us,  and  had 

At  the  gate,  hnwever,  not  with  stand-  a-c  nipanied  us  thus  far.    The  rer 

int^  ali   his  exertions,  the  closing  maining  part  of  the  day  was  occu- 

nombers  detained  our  progress  for  pied  in  receiving  other  less  noble 

above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  $  and  visitants,  and  in  accepting  the  couut- 

vollies  of  blows  were  necessary  to  less  presents  which  were  sent  from 

clear  the  entrance.  various  parts,  atid  which  consisted 

**  At  length  it  was  effected :  the  for  the    most   part  of  live  lambs, 

envoy  led  the  column,  surrounded  fruits  and  sweetmeats,    llie  store 

by  the  Persian  grandees,  atid  follow-  of  sweetmeats  at  last  became  so 

ed  by  the  genileinen  of  the  mission  great,    that   they  were  distributed 

ia  their  rank,  and  the  troop  of  the.  amongst    our    numerous   seryantf, 

bcriy  guard.    We    passed  through  troo^>c;r»,  and  fcrosbes.  Among  thu.sr, 

whe 
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i^ho  sucqeeded  the  original  party  of    bek  Shab«  who,  Atk  a  datigeroui  ilU 

our  guests,  was  an  officer  dispatched  ness  of  his  son,  consulted  the  Mok 

by  the  minifter  Nasr  Oallah  Khan  lahs,  and  was*  answered,  (as  the 

with  the  intimation,  that  he  defer-  only  means  of  th«  recovery  of  bis 

red  till  the  next  day  the  pleasure  child)  that  he  must  devote  lo  the 

of  visiting  the  envoy,  in  the  fear  Al< nighty  that,    which   of  all  his 

that  at  present  he  might  t>e  fatigued  worldly  goods  be  valued  most     He 

with  his  journey.    But  our  more  accordingly  converted  his  palace  into 

brilliant  visitors  were  Yusuf  3eg,  a  a  mosque,   and   the    Mahomedanl 

Georgian  youth   of  pleasing  man-  add,  that  his  son  was    in  conse* 

iiers»  a  favourite  in  the  suite  of  the  quence  restored  to^healtb.  I'he  Mes- 

prince ;  an4  Abdullah  Khan,  who  jid  Jum^h  is  likewise    an    aocient 

was  nominated  to  officiate  as  our  structure,  and  there  are  six  others  ef 

JVfehmanduF,  till  we  slieuld  meet  on  an  older  date  than  the  time  of  Ki* 

the  road  an  officer  appointed  by  the  rim  Khan.    Of  the  jnore  modero 

king  from  his  capital^  to  assume  the  mosques  of  Shiraz  the  Mesjid  Va*- 

functions  in  the  further  progress  of  ker  1,  the  only  one  built  by  that 

the  mission.  prince,  is  the  roost  btauttful. 

''Nasr  Oallah  Khan,  accompanied  **  Kherim  Khan  begun  a  college, 

by  many    of  the  greatest  men  of  but  never  finished  it:  thrre  were 

Shiraz,  paid  their  visit  of  ceremony  already  six,  one  of  the  earliest  of 

to  the  envoy.    The  ministtr*s  man-  which    (that  fonndrd    by  ImauoB 

ners  were  plain,  his  features  hard,  Kouli  Khan)  is  still  the  moa  f re- 

and  his  beard  peculiarly  black.   The  qnented.     Another  was  added  bjr 

usual    routine    of    complimentary  Hau.«»hem,  father  of  Hajee  Ibrahim, 

ipeeches  and  of  other  ceremonies  the  vizier  of  the  late  king  ;  and  the 

occupied    both    parties  during  his  Peish  Namaz  and  Moosht' bed '(chief 

stay.   The  envoy,  from  the  pressing  priest  of  the  city)  built  another, 

invitation  of  the  court,  determined  "  The  trades  in  Persia  as  in  Tor* 

to    hasten    his   departure    towards  key  are  carried  on  in  separate  ba» 

Teheran ;  and  eight  days  were  fixed  zara,  in  which  their  shops  are  ex- 

for  our  stay  at  Shiraz>  though  cir-  tended  adjacent  to  each  other  on 

cumstances  afterwards  ocqasioiled  a  both  sides  of  the  building.     Before 

lurther  delay.  the  reign  of  Kerim  Khan«   there 

^'  Shiraz  has  A%,  gates  :  it  is  dt-^  were  the  bazars  of  the  shoemakers. 
Tided  into  twelve  mahalehs  or  pa-  tinmen,  crockery- ware-dealers,  and 
rishes,  in  which  there  are  fifteen  poulterers,  and  about  seven  others ; 
considerable  mosques,  besides  many  after  his  time  the  *  Bazar  Sadnck 
others  of  inferior  note  ;  eleven  me*  Khan  was  built ;  but  the  most  ex- 
dresses  or  colleges,  fourteen  bazars,  tensive,  as  well  as  the  most  beauti* 
thirteen  caravansaries,  and  twenty-  ful  of  all,  was  that  already  described* 
six  butpmums  or  bath^.  Of  the  gar-  'founded  by  Kerim  Khan  himselC 
dens  round,  the  principal  are  private  and  called  the  Bazara  a^Vakeel. 
property.  "  Of  the  caravansaries,  the  Kat* 

*^  Of  all  the  mosques,  the  Mes*  sari6h  Kbon^h,    built   by    Imaam 

jed  AH  (built  in  the  Khalifat  of  Kouli  Khan,  and  now  in  ruins,  is 

Abbas)  is  the  most  ancient,  and  the  the  most  antient.    There  ia  another 

l^esjid  No  the  largest.     It  was  in-  old  structure,  which  was  festered 

deed  ori|inaUy  the  palace  of  Atta*  from  a  state  of  great  decay^  andas- 
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fiumed  the  name  of  its  second  foun- 
der Ali  Khan.  There  are  tive  others, 
of  which  one  is  called  daphaugaun; 
or  the  dressers  of  sheep-skins  for 
caps;  another  dakaak ha,  or  dyers; 
another  Hindodhan,  where  the  Hin- 
doos reside.  These  were  all  built  be- 
fore the  accession  of  Kerim  Khan, 
%  date  at  which  the  splendour  of 
Shiraz  revived.  He  added  two  with- 
in the  city,  and  one  beyond  .the 
walls,  and  others  have  since  been 
erected. 

**  The  same  prince  enriched  his 
capital  with  three  public  i>aths,  two 
within  and  oqe*  without  the  town. 
Four  have  since  been  raised,  but 
there  were  already,  before  his  reign, 
nineteen  similar  foundations. 

**  There  are  several  mausolea  in 
Shiraz ;  the  most  distinguished  of 
those  without  the  walls  is  that  of, 
Hafiz :  there  is  also  beyond  the  city, 
that  of  Mir  Ali,  son  of  Mirza  Ham- 
za,  and  grand-son  of  the  Imaum 
Musa, 

"  In  an  evening  ride  we  visited 
the  environs,,  and,  leaving  the  city 
by  the  Ispahan  gate,  crossed  a  bridge 
in   very  bad    repair.    The  torrent 
(over  which  it  was  thrown)  in  the 
day  of  Chard  in  passed  through  the 
town;  it  now  flows  in  solitude,  a 
iDoamful  proof  of  the  decay  of 'Shi- 
raz.    We  came  to  the  Mesjid  Shah 
Mirza  Hamza,  a  mosque  erected  by 
Kerim  Khan,  in  a  separate  chamber 
of  which  are  laid  the  remains  of  his 
son  Abdul  Rakeem  Khan.     In  the 
-front  court  is  an  old  and  majestic 
-cypress.     Altl^ough    some  parts  of 
the  fabric  are  in  decay,  it  is  still 
beautifbl.     Its  wails  are  built  of  the 
^ne  brick  employed  in  ail  the  pub- 
lic works  of  its  founder,  and,  in- 
deed, in  the  best  houses  of  Shiraz. 
Its  cupola  is  covered  with  green- 
lacquered    tiles V  of    a  semicircular 
form,  which,  fitted  in  close  lines, 
gice  a  symdnetrical  appearance  of 


ribs  to  its  shining  surface.  At  the 
foot  of  the  cupola,  in  Persian  cha- 
racters, are  verses  from  the  Koran 
.  and  invocations  to  the  prophet.  Con- 
tinuing our  ride  from  this  mosque, 
we  turned  out  of  the  fine  high  road, 
which  is  fifty  feet  broad  and  very 
even,  and  followed  a  snnaller  path 
on  the  right  to  the  Hafizeea  on  the 
tomb  of  Hafiz,  the  most  favourite 
of  Persian  poets.  This  monument 
also,  in  its  present  state  at  least,  is 
alike  the  work  of  Kerim  Khan.  It 
is  placed  in  the  court  of  a  pleasure 
house,-  which  marks  the  spot  fre* 
quented  by  the  poet.  The  building 
extends  across  an  enclosure ;  so  that 
the  front  of  it,  which  looks  towards 
the  city,  has  a  small  court  before 
it,  and  the  back  has  another.  In 
the  centre  is  an  open  vestibule  sup- 
ported by  four  marble  columns, 
opening  on  each  side  into  neat 
apartments.  The  tomb  of  Hafiz  is 
praced  in  the  back  court,  at  the  foot 
of  one  of  the  cypress  trees,  which 
he  planted  with  his  own  hands.  It  is 
a  parallelogram  with  a  projecting 
base,  and  its  superficies  is  carved 
in  the  most  exqeiste  naanner.  One 
of  the  Odeii  of  the  Poet  is  engraved 
upon  it,  and  the  artist  has  succeeded 
so  well,  that  the  letters  seem  rather 
to  have  been  formed  with  the  finest 
pen  than  sculptured  by  a  hard  chis- 
sel.  The  whole  is  of  the  diaphanous 
marble  of  Tabriz,  in  colour  a  cum* 
bination  of  light  greens,  with  here 
and  there  veins  of  red  and  sometimes 
of  blue«  Some  of  the  cypiesses  are 
very  large,  but  Aga  Besheer,  the 
present  chief  of  the  quren*8  eunuchs, 
who  happened  to  require  timber  for 
a  building,  cut  down  two  of  the 
most  magnificent  trees.  This  is  a 
pla<;e  of  gfeat  resort  for  the  Per- 
sians, who  go  there  to  smoke  kale- 
oons,  drink  cofl^ee,  and  recite  verses. 
**  After  having  done  this,  we  pro-' 
ceeded. forward^  passingly  the  Che- 
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bditm,  or  forty  bQ(£es»  otvtU  we 
came  to  the  Haft-ten,  or  i^ven  bo- 
dies, both  buildings  erected  by^Ke- 
rim  Kban  to  the  meroories  of  piom 
and  extraordiDary  men  who  lived 
there  as  Derveishes,    The  Haft-ten 
is  a  pleasure   house,    the  front  of 
which  is  an  enclosed  garden  planted 
with  rows  of  cypress  and  chenar 
trees  (a  species  of  sycamore,  with  a 
verdure  like  that  of  the  plane,)  and 
interspersed  with  marble  fountains. 
In  its  principal  roomie  which  is  open 
in  front  and  supported  by  two  mar- 
Ue  columns,  are  some  paintings, 
many  of  which  represent  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  Derveii^hes'  lives,  and 
the  ceremonies  of  the  self-inflicted 
torments  of  their  bodies.    The  prin- 
cipal paintings  are  Abraham's  sacri- 
iice  of  Isaac,  on  the  right ;  on  the 
kft,  Moses  keeping  tbe  flocks  of 
Jethro.     In  the  centre  is  the  f^tory 
of  Sheik  Chenan,  a  popular  tale  in 
Shiraz.   Sheik  Cheaan,  a  Persian  of 
tbe  true  fpiih,  and  a  man  of  learn<r 
ing  and'  consequence,   fell  in  love 
with  an  Armenian  lady  of  great 
beauty,  who  would  not  mirry  him 
unless  be  changed  bis  religion.    To 
this  he  agreed  :  still  she  would  not 
marry  him,  unless  he  would  drink 
wine  :  this  scruple  also  he  yielded. 
She  resisted  still,  unless  be  consent- 
ed to  eat  porkl  with  this  also  he 
oomplied.    Still  she  was  coy  and 
refused   to  fulfil  her  engagement, 
unless  he  would  be  contented    to 
drt\^  swine  before  hfr.    Even  this 
eonditicMi  be  accepted :  and  the  then 
told  htm  I  bat  bhe  would  not  have  him 
at  all«and  laughed  at  him  for  his  pains. 
Th^  picture  repre^nts  the  coquette 
at  her  window,  laughing  at  Sheik 
Cbeoao,  as  he  is  driving  his  pi);s 
before    her.    The  waioscotiii^  of 
ibis  fooro  is  of  Tabria  marble :  one 
of  the  largest  slabs  is  nine  feet  in 
length,  and  five  feet  in  breadth. 
T'  We  quitted  this  prrtty  i^ace. 


and  taking  (he  road  to  the  tight 
came  to  a  n^agnificent  garden,  an* 
other  evidence  of  tbe  aplendnnr  of 
the  age  of  Kerim  Khan*     Fron  its 
founder  ir  was  called  iiv  his  time 
Bagb -a- Vakeel,  but  it  has  since  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Bagh-e-Iehso- 
Nemah.    An  immense  wall,  of  tbe 
neatest    construction,    encloses    s 
square  tract  of  land,  which  ta  laid 
out  into  walks,  shaded  by  cypres 
and  cbenar  trees,  and  watered  by 
a  variety  of  noarble  canals  and  small 
artifici^  cascades.     Over  the   eo- 
trance,  ?d)tch  is  a  lofty  and  arched 
passage,  is  built  a  pleaaure-boose. 
It  consists  of  a  central  room  with 
a  small  closet  at  each  corner.    The 
ornaments  and  paintings  with  whicli 
it  is  embellished,  are  more  rich  and 
more  elegant  than  1  can  describe. 
Tbe  wainscot  is  of  Tabria  marble, 
and  inlaid  with  gold  and  omameotsl 
flowers,   birds«   and  domestic  aoi- 
,  mals.    The  panels  of  the  doors  are 
beautiful  paintings,  with  the  richest 
and  most  brilllanr  varnish  ;  aiu^  tbe 
ceiling  and   walls  are  al!  parodied 
out  into  compartments,  which  dis- 
play equal  executiiin'.  From  the  win- 
dow I  took  a  sketch  of  the  tomb  of 
Hafiz,  which  lay  contiguous  to  it  OQ 
the  left  hand.    The  town  of  Sbirss, 
with  all  its  caropagna,  was  full  be- 
fore my  sight ;'  whilst  tbe  setting 
snn  threw  the  softest  and  most  beau- 
tiful tints  over  tbe  fine  scenery  of 
the  surrounding  mountains.     In  the 
centre  of  the  bagh    or  garden  ii 
Another  of  the    principal  pleasure- 
houses,  which  they  call  koola^fran- 
gee,  or  Prank's  hat,    because  it  is 
built  something  in  the  shape  of  ooe. 
There  is  a  basin  in  the  middle  of 
the  principal  room,  ulcere  a  four- 
tain  piays  and  refreshes  the  air.  Tbe 
painiings  and  ornaments  are  not  leu 
beautttu),  and  are  oiori^aried,  tfaao 
those  of  the  last  d«^rlllii  building. 
The  cornices  are  laid  oitt  iiUo  saull 
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^ompart^aiis^  where  tbe  painter 
)ias  exerted  bis  genius  and  fancy  in 
delineating  the  most  fantastical  Itttlc 
pkturjBS;  Here  are  hunts  of  lions> 
there  the  combats  of  elephants  and 
.dragons :  in  pne  corner  ar(6  dancing 
bears  and  noukies,  in  another  are 
represented  tl^  heroes  and  heroines 
.of  fairy  tales.  Tbe  whpl^  procesr 
aion  and  ami^ements  of  a  marriage 
pre  drawn  in  one  coiDpartment,  and 
pext  to  the^  all  the  ceremox^ies  of 
a  circumcision.  Id.  short,  if  the 
paintjer's  art  had  been  equal  to  hn 
fancx,  the^  different  compositions 
would  have  excited  as  much  adm^  ^ 
ratiDO  as  they  now  afforded  amuse.- 
ment.  The  whole  soil  of  this  garr 
den  is  artificial^  having  been  exca* 
fated  from  the  area  belqw^  and 
raised  intp  a  high  terrace.  The  gar« 
den  is  now  falling  into  decay  ;  but 
those  who  saw  it  in  tbe  reign  of 
Kerim  Khan  delight  to  describe  its 
n>leDuaur«  and  do  not  cease  to  give 
tbe  most  ravishing  pictures  of  the 
beauty  of  all  the  environs  of  his 
capital. 

*'  Having  enjoyed  the  present  re* 
mains  of  the  scene,  we  returned  to 
the  high  road  (on  the  right  of  which 
it.  is  situated)  and  followed  it  to  tbe 
Teogui-Ali-Acbar,  a  fortified  pass 
in  tbe  time  of  the  greatness  of  Shi- 
rax,  and  long  indeed  before  that 
time.  Here  are  the  remains  of  that 
gate,  of  which  Le  Brun  in  his  tra* 
vela  haa  given  a  very  correct  draw- 
ing.  From  the  situation  in  which  I 
sketched  the  ruin,  I  fancy  that  I 
most  have  rested  upon  the  very  stobe 
where  Le  Brun  took  his  view :  and 
there  is  only  that  difference  between 
the  two,  which  unfortunately  exists 
in  tbe  real  SQUie;  that  mine  pre* 
iCDts  devastation,  where  his  picture 
displaya  life  and  cultivation.  An  old 
derveisih  now  lives  in  a  small  cell 
close  to  the  ruine4  gate,  and  re- 


freshes the  pasring  stranger  with  A 
cup  pf  pure  water.  The  reaoaimng 
walls  and  turrets,  whkfa  are  nearly 
attached  to  the  gate  on  tha  Sbiraa 
side,  still  attest  the  artificial  strength 
of  the  pass  in  fbrroer  days  j  and  the 
formation  of  the  landf  around  pointa 
it  out  as  a  spot  which  tbe  modem 
perfection  of^  military  art  would  renv 
der  an  almost  impregnable  bold.  , 
"  The  Takht-aCadjarJs  a  plea^ 
turerhouse  abput  a  mile  and  a  half 
east  of  the  town,  erected  by  tha 
present  feroily,  and  si|uated  in  ad 
enclosed  garden  of  abont  twenty 
acres.  It  is  biiilt  on  a  rock,  but  is 
much  inferior  indeed  both  in  soli* 
dity  and  ornament,  to  ^iny  ef  the 
works  of  Kerim  Khan.  Frqm  the 
upper  window  of  one  o£  its  rooma^ 
t  took  a  view  of  the  city,  which 
extended  itaelf  beautifolly  belbna 
me.  Tbia  pleasure-house'  ia  much 
virited  by  tl^  prince;  on  tha  left 
side  of  it  he  has  an  enclosed  place 
in  which  he  keeps  antelopes  in^ 
Qlber  gsime.  From  the  quantity  of 
w|iter  which  mn^  through  it,  tha 
garden  itself  n^ust  be  most  kixuri-* 
apt  in  vegetation,  and  in  snmmef  a 
most  deltghtfiil  spot« 

'*  1st  Jan.  I8O9.  The  first  day  of 
the  new  year  was  fixed  for  our  visit 
to  the  prin^.  On  the  day  appoinU 
ed,  accordingly  Sir  Harford,  pre* 
ceded  by  our  Mehmandar^  and  foU 
lowed  by  the  gentlemen  of  his  mis« 
sion^and  the  body  guard,  paraded 
through  the  town  as  on  the  day  ojT 
our  entiy,  until  we  reached  the  gate 
of  state.  The  streets  were  filled  aa 
beforei  and  the  baaars  displayed  all 
their  wealth;  The  first  gate  Intro* 
duced  us  immediately  from  the  ba* 
car  into  the  first  court  of  tbe  palace. 
The  breadth  and  length  of  this  court 
were  of  large  and  fine  proportions, 
Tbe  higlij  sumoiits  of  ita  walls  were 
prowned  with  arched  battlements, 
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the  plaaes  of  which  were  worked  in 
a  specif  of  close  lattice.  M^e  pro- 
cerded  through  this  court  into  an- 
other, the  Bpacious  area  of  which 
seemed  to  form  a  complete  square. 
Jta  magnificent  walls  were  covered 
in.  regular  compartments  with  va- 
rious implements  of  war  arranged 
in  distinct  niches.  Among  them  . 
(besides  spears,  muskets,  &c.  and 
the  small  ensigns  of  their  ser- 
vice) were  the  brass  guns,  called 
somboot^k,  which  are  mounted  on 
the  backs  of  camels.  Along  the  range 
stood  soldiers  in  uniform  of  scarlet 
cloth,  an  awkward'  imitation  of  the 
Bossian  militar}*-  dress. 

**  About  thirty  paces  froni  the 
principal  gate  Sir  Harford  dis- 
inounted,  and  followed  by  us  a)l, 
whilst  the  trumpet  of  the  troop 
sounded  the  salute,  advanced  through 
the  portico.  '  Here  the  Ish  Agassi, 
or  master  of  the  ceremonies,  Bairam 
All  Khan  Cadjar,  who  bad  been 
seated  in  a  small  place  opposite  the 
entrance,  rose  at'  our  approach  to 
meet  us.  He  then  called  for  his 
staff  of  office,  (a. black  cane  with  a 
carved  pommel)  and  placing  him* 
aelf  at  the  head  of  the  party,  led  us 
through  rather  a  mean  passage  into 
•  spacious  court,  at  the  extremity 
of  which  appeared  the  prince.  He 
wa&  seated  in  a  kind  of  open  room, 
the  front  of  which  was  supported 
by.  two  pillars  elegantly  gilded  and 
painted*  This  is  called  the  Dewan 
Khon£h,  or  chamber  of  audience. 

*'  In  the  centre  of  the  co\irt  is  an 
avenue  of  lofty  trees,  at  the  sides 
of  which  are  two  long  canals :  these 
Dumerous  fountains  throw  up  a 
variety  of  little  spouts  of  water,  to 
the  jingle  of  the  wheels  and  bells  of 
their  machinery.  On  all  sides  of 
the  court  were  placed  in  close  files 
a  number  of  well-dressed  men  arm- 
ed with  muskets,  pistols,  and  swords  i 
:  tbrse  were  the  subalterns  and  the 


better  sort  of  the  soldiery  in  the 
prince's  guard.  Amongst  tb^n  were 
here  and  there  intermixed  officers  of 
high  rank.  In  the  centre  (^  the 
avenue,  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
canal  stood  in  long  rows,  respect- 
fully silent  and  in  postures  of  ha- 
mllity,  all  the  chief  officers,  khans, 
governors  of  towns  and  districts. 

''Wien  we  entered  the  court, 
the  Ish  Agassi  stopt  and  made  a 
very  low  obeisance  towards  the 
prince  j  and  Sir  Harford  and  lus 
mission  made  an  English  bow,  and 
just  took  off  theic  hats.  These  salu- 
tations, which  were  made  four  times 
in  as  many  different 'places  of  the 
court,'  were  repeated  as  we  entered 
the  Dewan  Khon6h.  The  prince  in 
all  this  looked  -at  tis,  but  did  not 
stir  Jk  muscle  $  we  now  proceeded 
straight  forwards  until  Sir  Harford 
faced  the  prince,  where  he  was  then 
directed  to  sit,  and  we  all  to9k  eor 
stations  in  order.  When  we  wcra 
seated,  the  prince  said  in  a  lood 
voice,  '  Kosh  Amedeed,'  that  is, 
'  you  are  welcome ;'  which  was  re- 
peated by  Nasr  Oallah  Khan,  his 
minister,  who  stood  at  about  five 
paces  from  him  in  an  attitude  <^  re- 
spect. Sir  Harford  made  the  com- 
pliments required,  when  the  prince 
desired  us  to  sit  at  our  ease.  We, 
however,  as  in  a  former  instance, 
chose  to  be  respectful  and  uncom- 
fortable, and  to  continue  in  the 
fashion  of  Persia. 

'*  Thd'  prince  then  added  a  variety 
of  flattering  things,  talked  of  the 
friendship  of  the  two  nations,  said 
how  anxious  his  ^tber  was  to  sec 
the  embassador,  and  advised  him  to 
proceed  to  his  court  without  delay. 
We  hsfd  kaleoons,  then  coffee,  and 
then  (a  compliment  not  repeated  to 
a  common  gu6st)  another  kalenon. 
Afier  this  was  over,  we  got  up,  and 
making  an  obeisance,  quitted  the 
princes  preseoce  with  every  precau- 
tion 
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tion  opt  to  tarn  opr  backs  as  we 
depAFled.  The  same  number  of 
bows,  repeated  in  the  same  places 
as  on  our  f^ntrance,  closed  the  au- 
dience. 

'*  All  Mirza^  the  prince  of  Shiraz, 
is  not  the  least  amiable  of  the  king's 
sons.     After  Prince  Abbas  Mirza^ 
the  governor  of  Aderbigian,  and  the 
heir  of  the  crown,  he  is  his  father's 
greatest  favourite.     In  person  he  is 
an  engaging    youth  of  the  roost 
agreeable  countenance  and  of  very 
pleasing  manners.     His  dress  was 
roost    sumptuous :   his  breast  was 
one  thick  coat  of  pearls,  which  was 
terminated  downwards  by  a  girdle 
of  the  richest  stuffs.    In  this  was 
placed  a  dagger,  the  head  of  which 
dazzled    by  the  number  and  the 
brilliancy  of  its  inlaid    diamonds. 
His  coat  was  rich  crimson  and  gold 
brocade,  with  a  thick  fur  on  the 
upper  part.    Around  his  black  cap* 
was  wound  a  Casbmire  shawl,  and 
by  his  side,  in  a  gold  platter,  was  a 
string  of  the  finest  pearls.     Before 
him  was  placed  his  kaleoon  of  state, 
a   magnificent  toy,    thickly  inlaid 
with  precious  stones  in  every  dis- 
tinct  part  of  its  machinery.    To 
me  the  prince  appeared  to  be  undet 
much   constraint  during  the  cere- 
mony of  our  audience ;  in  which  lie 
had  been  previously  tutored  by  his 
minister :  and  I  very  easily  believe, 
according  to  the  stories  related  of 
him^  that  he  exchanges  with  eager- 
ness these  etiquettes  of  rank  for  the 
less    restrained  enjoyments  of  his 
power.     On  these  he  lavishes  his 
revenue  ;   and  in  the  costliness  of  a 
hunting  equipage,  the  fantasips  of 
dress^     and    the  delicacies   of  the 
Harem  are  frittered  away  a  hundred 
tiiousaad  tomauns  a  year.    Young 
as  he  is,   (for  he  is  only  nineteen) 
be   has  already   a  family  of  eight 
childi'en.     In  his  public  government 
he  is  much  t>cloved  by  ttis  people ; 


and  although  the  Persians  are  not 
inclined  in  conversation  to  spare  the 
faults  of  their  superiors,  of  him  I 
never  heard  an  evil  word.  He  has 
not  indeed  those  sanguinary  pro- 
pensities, which  are  almost  naturally 
imbibed  in  the  possession  of  despotic 
power;  and 'where  others  cut  oflf 
ears,  slit  noses,  and  pierce  eyes,  he 
contents  himself  with  the  admini- 
stration of  the  more  lenient  bakti- 
nado. 

*'  Nasr  Oallah  Khan  is  appointed 
by  the  king  to  remit  to  the  court  of 
Teheran  any  surplus  revenue  j  an 
office  probably  neither  easy  to  the 
minister,  nor  acceptable  to  the  prince, 
whose  immense  and  splendid  esta- 
blishments exact  a  very  liberal  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  receipts  of  the 
province.  In  his  actual  service  and 
pay  the  prince  has  only  a  force  of 
one  thousand  cavalry,  of  which  two 
hundred  (the  quota  furnished  by 
the  Baktiar  tribe)  form  his  body 
guard ;  but  in  an  emergency  he 
could  send  to  the  war  twenty  thou- 
sand horsemen.  His  troops  provide 
their  own  arms  and  clothing,  and 
they  receive  annually  in  pay  forty 
piastres,  and  a  daily  allowance  of 
one  nfaiin  (seven  pounds  and  a 
quarter)  of  barley,  two  mauns  of 
straw,  and  a  quarter  of  a  maun  of 
wheat,  except  in  spring  when  their 
horses  feed  on  the  new  tierbage. 
They  have  further,  each  in  his  own 
countrv,  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  families,  a  certain  allotment 
of  land,  which  they  till  and  sow, 
and  of  which  they  reap  the  annual 
frui ts.  When  a  new  levy  is  ordered, 
the  head  of  each  tribe  brings  forward 
the  number  which  the  state  has  re- 
quired of  him. 

"  4th.  At  abouf  one  hour  before 
sunset,  we  repaired  to  the  house  of 
the  minister,  to  partake  of  an  enter- 
tainment which  was  given  to  th'e 
envoy.  Wc  had  scarcely  dismounted 

from 


(Ho]  besmpiion  of  SUrat* 

from  our  horBcs  ^t  tlie  auDister 's  togle  oi  (otij'i^e  dqp^ees ;  tat*  99 

fate,  when  the  crowds  anxious  to  he.w^s  reachiDg  tbe  verj  extremity 

obtain  adrolsstoOf  rushed  forward^  of  the  i4>{ier  range  of  the  angle,  W 

and  long  impeded  the  passage  of  the  could  proceed  no  further,  and  n^ 


suite  5  until  our  Mehcniaodar  lumself    mained  in  an  uaoeftain  poaidofi  for 
commanded  respect  by  adoHBistering    the  space  of  two    mioutea.     H# 


•  volley  of  blows  with  a  stick  00  afterwards  tied  bis  bands  to  a  rope* 

tbeheadsof  the  surrounding  jmulti-  ladder  of  three  lai^  ateps;  an^i 

tade.    As  soon  as  tbe  envoy  entered  first  balancing  his  body  by  the  mid^ 

the  court,  (which  appeared  from  the  die  on  the  aaain  liae  k^t  faU  th| 

numbers  already  pressed  into  it^  to  ladder  and  himseU»  ami  was  00^ 

.be  the  scene  of  tlie  aamsfioaent),  brought  up  hy  tbe  suength  of  Uf 

the  Persian  music  struck  up«  and  a  .wrista  tbns  tiuten^  4o  ibeir  sup- 

Topedancerj  whose  rope  stood  bom-  port.    He  next  pot  qb  a  pair  of 

tpicoous  in  the  centre^  begun  to  high-heeled    sboes^    and    paraded 

>ault  into  the  air.  about  again.;  then  pat  his  feet  lots 

**  Abdullah  lLban>  the  minister's  two  saucepans,  aod  wal^ced  back^ 

aon,  conducted  us  into  the  presence  wards  and  forwaids.    After  this  bt 

of  hisYatherj  where  we  soon  ranged  suspended  himself  by  his  feet  bum 

ourselves  among  a  numerous  com*  the  rope)  and  taking  a  gon,  de» 

{Kiny  of  the  nobles*  of  the  plaoe,  iiheraiely  loaded  aadpomed  it,  aad* 

who  were  invited  to  meet  us.    Ab-  in  that  pendant  poaition,  took  aa 

dullah  Kbai^  who  is  a  man<)f  about  aim  at  an  egg  (placed  on  the  giooo4 

thirty,  and  a  perK)0  of  much  conse-  beneath  him)    and    pot    his  ball 

quenctat  Shirax,  nei'er  once  seated  thffbugh  itr    After  Ihia  lie  carried 

himself  in  the  apartment -where  his  on  his  back  a  child,  whom  he  con* 

fiither  sat,  but,  according  to  the  trived  to  suspepd,  with  his  ovo 

leastern  customs  of  iUial  reverence,  body  besides,  from  the  fope,  aod 

xtood  at  the  door  like  a  menial  ^aer*  thence    placed    in  safety  on  the 

vant,  or  went  aboot  superintending  gsouod.     His  feats  were  nomeroof 

the  entertainments  of  the  day.    As  (and  as  he  wm  mounted  00  aTope 

#oon  as  we  were  settled,  the  amuse-  much  more  elevated  than  those  on 

^ents  commenced;  and  at  the  same  which  such  eic|riotts  are  diaplafed 

jsioroent  the   rope  dancer  vaulted^,  in  England),  they  were  aiao.  pro* 

the  danciqg  beys  danced,  the  water-  portionably  dangerous.  A  tripivoald 

spouter  spouted,  the  fire-eater  de-  h^v^hecn  bis  inevitable  dei^QOlioir. 
«ouredfire,  thesiqgers  sung,  the  mu<c        '^  He  was  dressed  in  a  faotes^cat 

aicians  played  on  their  kamoonahas,  jacket,  and  wore  a  pair  of  bieiMbes 

and  the  drummers  beat  lustily  00  of  crimson  satin,  aometSung  liko 

their  drums.    This  singular  com-  those   of   Europeans.     The  boys 

bination  of  noises,  objects,  and  at-  danced,  or  rather  paced  die  grosod, 

kitudcs,  added  to  the  cries  and  nmr-  snapping  dieir  fingers  to  ke^  time 

murs  of  the  crowd  around,  amused,  with  the  music,  jingling  •their  jnaU 

yet  almost  distracted  qs.  brass  castaoata,  and  utierhig  cxta* 

''  The  Tope-dancer    performed  ordinary  odea.    To  us  all  -this  was 

#ome  feats  which  really  did  credit  tiresome,  but  to  the  Fertiaos  it  ip* 

to  bis  profession.    lie  first  walked  peared  very  dcver.     One  of  the 

over  .(lis  rope  with  bis  balancing  boys  hfivii);g  .^kerted  himself  in  m- 

tK>le,  then   vaulted    on  high;  he  rioosdi^eidtlaapa,jitW  took  two 

'Ynded  the  rope  to  a  tree  in  an  kunjurs'  or  daggers,  one  in  each 

hand; 
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hmd;  nil  with  these,  ^ringing 
forwards,  aod  placing  tbeir  points 
in  the  ground,  taraed  biinself  bead 
over  beds  between  tbem}  and  again, 
in  a  second  display,  turned  himself 
over  with  a  drawn  sword  in  bis 
oaenth. 

''  A  negro  a|^ieared  on  the  side 
of  a  basin  of  water  (in  whidi  three 
foantains  were  already  playing),  and, 
by  a  singular  fiKailty  which  he  pos- 
sef^ed  of  secreting  liquids,  managed 
to  make  iiimself  a  sort  of  fourth 
fooniain,  by  spouting  water  from 
his  nioatb.  We  closely  observed 
bim :  be  drank  two  basins  and  a 
quarter  of  water,  each  holding  about 
four  quarts,  and  be  was  five  minutes 
•pouting  them  out.  Ke&t  came  an 
cater  of  fire :  this  man  brought  a 
laige  disb  full  of  charcoal,  which  he 
pfaioed  deliberately  before  bim,  and 
then,  taking  up  the  pieces,  con- 
veyed them  bit  by  bit  successively 
Into  Ins  rooQtii,  and  threw  them  out 
again  when  the  fire  was  extinguish- 
ed. He  then  took  a  piece,  from 
which  he  continued  to  blow  the 
inast  brilliaDt  sparks  for  more  than 
half  an  hour.  The  trick  consists 
in  potting  in  the  mouth  some  cotton 
dipped  in  the  oil  of  Naptha,  on 
iivliich  the  pieces  of  charcoal  are 
laid .  and  from  which  iltey  derive 
tbc  strength  of  their  fire :  t)ow  the 
Ainae  of  this  combastible  is  known 
to  be  little  calid.  Another  man 
pat  into  his  mouth  two  balls  altt  r- 
nately,  which  burnt  with  a  brilliant 
:fiame,  and  which  also  were  soaked 
in  the  same  fluid. 

'*  The  miKic  was  of  the  roughest 
kind.  The  performers  were  seated 
in  a  row  round  th^  basin  of  water ; 
the  band  consisted  of  two  mm.  who 
played  the  kamouucha,  a  species  of 
violio  i  tour,  who  beat  the  tamt)orin ; 
one,  who  thrummed  the  guhar; 
ooe^  who  pkiycd  on  the  wpoons ; 
jtod  two  ydao  mag.    The  loudeBt 


in  the  concert  were  the  soDgstere, 
who,  when  they  applied  the  whole 
force  of  tbeir  lungs,  drowned  every 
other  instrument.  Tlw  man  with 
the  spoons  seemed  to  me  (he  most 
ingenious  and  least  discordant  of 
tUe  whole  band.  He  placed  two 
wooden  spoons  in  a  neat  and  pe- 
culiar manner  betwixt  the  fingers  of 
his  left  hand,  whilst  he  beat  them 
with  another  spoon  in  his  right. 

'<  All  this  continued  till  the  twi- 
light had  ^Irly  expired;  whentbere 
commenced  a  display  of  •fire-wwks 
on  a  larger  scale  than  any  that  I 
recollect  to  have  seen  in  Europe. 
In  the  first  place,  the  director  of 
the  works  caused  to  be  thrown  into 
the  fountain  before  us  a  variety  of 
fires,  which  were  fixed  on  squats 
flat  boards,  and  which  bursting  into 
the  most  splendid  streams  and  stars 
of  flame,  seemed  to  put  the  water 
in  oae  entire  blaze.  He  then  threw 
op  some  beautiful  blue  Kghts,  and 
finished  the  whole  by  dischai^ing 
immense  vollie«  of  rockets. which 
had  been  fixed  in  stands,  each  of 
twenty  rockets^  in  different  parts  of 
the  garden,  and  particularly  on  the 
summits  of  the  walls.  Each  stand 
exploded  at  once ;  and  at  one  tima 
tbc  greater  part  of  all  the  rockets 
were  in  the  air  .«t  the  same  monoent^ 
and  produced  an  ^flect  grand  beyond 
the  powers  of  description. 

"  At  the  end  of  this  exhibition, 
a  band  of  choice  musicians  and 
songsters  was  introduced  into  the 
particular  apartment  where  we  were 
seated.  A  player  on  the  kamouncba 
really  drew  forth  notes,  which  might 
hnre  done  credit  to  the  better  in- 
struments of  the  west:  and  the 
elastic  manner  with  which  hepas^ 
his  bow  across  the  strings, convinced 
nse  ibat  he  himself  would  have  been 
an  accomplished  performer  even 
aowDg  those  of  Europe,  if  his  ear 
had  been  tutored  to  the  harmonies 

and 
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and  delicacies  of  our  science.  The 
notes  of  their  guitar  corresponded 
exactly  to  those  of  our  instrunoent. 
Another  sung  some  of  the  odes  of 
Hafiz^  accompr>nted  by  the  ka- 
mouocba,  and  in  a  chorus  by^the 
tambortns. 

' '  After  this  concert,  ^me  parts 
of  which  were  extremely  nois) ,  and 
some  qot  unpleasant  eten  to  our 
ears,  appeared  from  behind  a  curtain 
a^  dirtywJooking  negro,  dressed  as  a 
fakeer  or  beggar,  with  an  artificial 
hump,  and  with  bis  face  painted 
white.  This  character  related  fa- 
cetious stories,  threw  himself  into 
droll  attitudes,  and  sung  humorous 
songs.  Amongst  other  things  he 
was  a  mimic  I  and,  when  he  under- 
took to  ridicule  the  inhabitants  of 
Ispahan  he  put  our  Sbiraz  audience 
into  ecstasiesof  delight  and  laughter. 
He  imitated  the  drawling  manner 
of  speaking,  and  the  sort  of  non- 
chalance so  characteristic  of  the 
Ispahaunees.  The  people  of  Shiraz 
(who  regard  themselves  as  the  prime 
of  Persians,  and  their  language  as 
the  most  pure,  and  their  pronuncia- 
tion as  the  most  correct),  are  never 
so  well  amused  as  when  the  people 
and  the  dialect  of  Ispahan  are  ridi- 
culed. Those  of  Ispahan,  on  the 
other  hand,  boast,  vid  with  much 
reason,  of  their  superior  cleverness 
and  learning:  though  with  these  ad- 
fantages  indeed  they  arc  said  to 
mix  roguery  and  low  cunning.  The 
exhibition  finished,  by  the  singing 
of  a  boy,  the  most  renowned  of  the 
vocal  performers  at  Sbirtiz,  and  one 
of  the  prince's  own  band.  His 
jlowers  were  great,  descending  from 
the  very  highest  to  the  very  lowest 
notes  j  and  the  tremulations  of  his 
voice,  in  which  the  great  acme  of 
bis  art  appeared  to  consist,  were 
continued  so  long  and  so  violently, 
that  his  face  was  convulsed  with 
pain  and  exertion.    In  order  to  aid 


,  the  modulations,  he  kept  a  piece  of 
paper  in  his  hand,  with  which  he 
did  not  cease  to  fan  his  mouth. 
When  the  concert  was  over,  we 
collected  our  legs  under  us  (which 
till  this  time  we  had  kept  exteoded 
at  ease)  to  make  room  for  the  fotns 
or  table-cloths,  whidi  were  now 
spread  before  us.  On  these  veni 
first  placed  trays  of  sweets  viands, 
light  sugared  cakes,  and  sherbet  of 
various  descriptions  After  tbeie, 
dishes  of  plain  rice  were  put,  each 
before  two  guests;  then  pillaos,  and 
after  them  a  succession  and  varictyi 
which  would  have  sufficed  ten  com- 
panies of  our  number.  On  a  ve^ 
moderate  calculation  there  were  two 
hundred  dishes,  exclusive  of  die 
sherbets.  All  these  were  served  op 
in  bowls  and  dishes  of  fine  cbioa ; 
and  in  the  bowls  of  sherbet  were 
placed  the  long  spoons  made  of 
pear-tree,  (which  I  mentioned  on  a 
former  occasion),  and  each  of  which 
contained  about  the  measure  of  six 
common  table-spoons^  and  with 
these  every  guest  helped  himself. 
The  Persians  bent  themselves  down 
to  the  dishes,  and  ate  in  geoeral 
most  heartily  and  indiscrimiostelj 
of  every  thing  sweet  and  sour,  meat 
and  tish,  fruit,  and  v^ietable.  Tbej 
are  \ery  fond  of  ice,  wiiicb  they  est 
constantly,  and  in  great  quantities^ 
a  taste  which  becomes  almost  oeccs* 
sary  to  qualify  the  sweetmeats  which 
they  drvour  so  profusely.  The  mi- 
nister Nasr  Oallah  Khao  bad  a  bowl 
of-  common  ice  constantly  before 
him,  which  he  kept  eating  .when 
the  other  dishes  were  carried  awaj. 
They  are  equally  fond  of  spices, 
and  of  every  other  stimulant }  and 
highly  recommended  one  of  their 
sherbets,  a  composition  of  >>ugar, 
cinnamon,  and  other  strong  ingre- 
dients. As  the  envoy  sat  next  to 
the  minister^  and  1  next  to  the 
envoy«  we  very  frequent!/  abared 
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the  marks  of  his  peculiar  attejition 
and  politeness,  which. consisted  in 
large  handfals  of  certain  favourite 
dishes.    These  he  tore  off  by  main 
strength,  and  put  before  us  ;  soir.:* 
times  a  full  gn-isp  of  lamb  mixed 
with  a  sauce  of  prunes,  pistachio- 
nats»  and  raisins;  at  another  tirue, 
a  whole  partridge  disguised  by  a 
rich  brown  sauce ;  and  tjien,  with 
the  same  hand,  he  scooped  out  a  bit 
of  melon,  which  he  gave  into  our 
palms,  or  a  great  piece  of  omelette 
thickly  swimming  in  fat  ingredients. 
The  diihes  lie  proraiscuousiy  before 
the  guests^  who  all  eat 'without  any 
particular   notice  of  one  another. 
The  silence,  indeed,  with  which  the 
whole  is  transacted  is  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  circumstances  of  a 
Persian  feast.    There  is  no  rattle  of 
plates  and  knives  and  ^iorks,  no 
confusion  of  lacquies,  no  drinking 
of  healths,  no  disturbance  of  carving, 
scarcely  a  word  is  spoken,  and  all 
are  intent  on  the  business  before 
them.    Their  feasts  are  soon  over ; 
and,  although  it  appears  difficult  to 
collect  such  an  immense  number  of 
dishes^  and  to  take  them  away  again 
without  much  conftision  and  much 
time,  yet  all  is  so  well  regulated 
that  every  thing  disappears  as  if  by 
magic.     The   lacquies   bring    the 
dishes  in  long  trays  called  conchas, 
which  are  discharged  in  order,  and 
which  are  )igaio  taken  up  and  car- 
ried away  with  equal  facility.  When 
the  whole  is  cleared,  and  the  cloths 
n>lled  up,    ewers  and  basins  are 
brought  in,  and  every  ose  washes 
his  hand  and  mouth.     Until   the 
water  is  presented  it  is  ridiculous 
enough  to  see  the  right  hand  of 
every  person  (which  is  covered,  with 
the  coooplicated  fragments  of  all  the 
dishes)  placed  in  a  certain  position 
over  hb  left  arm  :  tijere  is  a  fashion 
even  in  this.    The  whole  entertain* 
ment  was  now  over^  and  we  took 


our  leaves  and  returned  home.  Such 
a  f6te  costs  a  very  cousiderable  sum. 
Besides  ourselves,  all  the  envoy's 
numerous  servants,  and.  all  t\\t  pri- 
vates of  his  body  guard  were  in- 
vited to  it,  and  eat  and  drank  iii 
different  apartments.  The  same  din- 
ner which  bad  been  put  before  us 
was  afterwards  carried  to  them,  Rud 
I  understand  that,  even  in  the  com- 
mon  dome»tic  life  of  a  Persian,  the 
profusion  which  is  exhibited  on  hi*^ 
table  surprises  the  European  stran- 
ger }  and  is  explained  only  by  the 
necessity  of  feeding  his  numerous 
household,  to  whom  all  his  dishes 
are  passed,  after  he  has  satisfied  his 
own  appetite. 

''  5th.  'As  we  were  at  dinner  on 
the  following  day,  one  of  the  prince's 
own  ferosbes  brought  a  dish  com- 
posed of  eggs,  &c.  made  up  into  a 
species  of  omelette,  with  two  small 
bowls  of  sherbet,  a  fid  a  plate  of 
powdered  spices,  which  he  an- 
nounced as  a  present  from  the 
prince  himself.  These  sort  of  at- 
tentions are  frequent  between  friends 
in  Persia,  and,  at  the  moment  of 
dinner,  it  seems  that  the  prince, 
who  is  particularly  fond  of  the  dish, 
was  anxious  that  the  envoy  also 
should  partake  of  it;  though,  at  the 
time  of  receiving  it,  the  envoy  sus- 
pected, that  it  might  have  been  the 
trick  of  some  one  who  calculated 
on  a  more  valuable  largess  iu  re- 
turn, 

"  6th.  A  zeeafet  or  entertain- 
ment was  given  tiiis  evening  to  the 
envoy  by  Mirza  Zain  l^badeen, 
chief  secretary  and  private  minister 
to  the  prince.  This  was  ^o  nearly  a 
repetition  of  the  former  display,  that 
any  description  may  well  be  beared. 
One  thing  indeed  may  be  remarked, 
as  soon  as  the  prime  niinister  came 
into  the  room,  he  took  the  direction 
of  the  (wt  i>pon  himself',  and  the 
master  of  the  house,  thi:  real  donor, 
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kurik  intOiihe  clrariK^ter  of  a  guest. 
This  b  the  case  wherever  the  mi- 
Citstrr  goes,  as  he  is  supposed  to  be 
the  maffter  of  evet^  thing,  and  to 
preside  in  every  place,  next  after  the 
prince  his  own  inomedtale  superior. 
'*  'On  the  2th,  Jaffcr  Ali  Khan, 
(the  English  a^ent  at  Shiraz)  l»Ir. 
Bruce,  and  I,  went  by  the  envoy* 
order  to  the  minister,  to  propose 
certain  measures.     We  were  intro- 
duced into  the   Bagh-a-Vakeel,   a 
garden  belonging  to  the  priucc/  and 
situated  contiguous  to  his  pnlnce  in 
the  town.     In  the  c«-nlre  i**  a  plea- 
sure  house    cailed   Koola-frangec, 
^and  built  on  the  niodcJ  of  the  one 
of  the  same  name  in  the  Bagh-a- 
3ehan  Neraah,  on  the  outside  of  tl>e 
city    gales.)      Here  we   conferred 
with  the  minister,  and  as,  in  quitting 
him,    we  vircrc  going  out  of  the 
garden,  we  chanced   to  meet  the 
pHuce  himself,  who  asked  us  the 
common  questions  of  civility,  tind 
passed  on.      In   the  evening,  the 
jprince  invited  the  envoy  to  meet  him 
on  horseback  at  the  Maidan,  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish  td  see  the  troop  of 
cavalry  go  through  some  of  its  eiier- 
cises  and  evolutions.    We  accord- 
ii\g1y  proceeded,  and,  when  we  per- 
ceived the  prince,  we  all  dismounted 
from  our  horses  for  a  moment,  and 
when  he  wavqd  his  hand,  we  all 
mounted  again,  and  rode  close  up 
to  him.     His  manners  and  appear- 
ance were  most  elegant  and  pre- 
possessing.    He  was  dressed  most 
richly  :  fiis  outer  coat  was  of  blue 
Telvet,   which    fitted   tight  to  hjs 
shape :    on     the  shoulders,    front 
pocket,    and   skirts,  was   an  cm- 
iiroidery  of  pearl,  occasionally  (in 
the  different  terminations  of  a  point 
br  angle,)  enlivened  with  a  mby, 
in  etnerald,  or  a. topaz.    Under  this 
was  a  waistcoat  of  pearl  -,  and  here 
and  there,   banging   in   a   sort  of 
Stiidied  xM^igence,  were^rings  of 


fine  pearl.  A  dagger,  at  tiie  bead 
of  which  blazed  a  large  diamondi 
wa^  in  his  girdle.  The  bridle  of  his 
horse  was  inlaid  in  every  part  of 
the  head  with  precious  stones;  and 
a  large  silver  tassel  hung  under  the 
jaws.  The  prince  was  altogether  a 
very  interesting  figure. 

*'  Cornet  \Vniock  paraded  be 
troop  mii'-h  to  the  prince's  satis- 
faction, and  in  the  interval  his  own 
men  ran  tlicir  horses  np  and  down 
the  course,  firing  their  muskets  in 
various  dextrous  ways.  Untortu- 
nately  one  of  his  cavaliers  met  wito 
a  very  dangerous  fall. 

*'  Ismael  Beg,  the  young  Gcor- 

flan  favourite,  also  shewed  off  his 
orse.  He  carried  the.  prince's  bo** 
and  arrows,  which  were  placed  op 
each  side  of  him,  in  qui\»ers  covered 
with  black  velvet,  and  tliickly  stud- 
ded w  ith  pearls  and  precious  siooes. 
After  this,  the  pripce  ordered  bis 
Kussian  prisoners,  thirty  in  number, 
to  draw  up  and  go  through  their 
exercise.  These  poor  fellows,  com* 
mand6i  by  their  officer  (wlio  goes 
by  the  name  of  Rooss  Khan,  or 
'Btissian  Khan),  went  tliroagherc7 
thing  that  they  could  do,  and  cveo 
ibrm^d  a  hollow  square.*  To  all 
this  the  Perbians  give  the  name  of 
bazee  or  pl^y"^  Nasr  Oallah  Khan, 
the  minister,  kept  at  a  respectfid 
distance,  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
nobles  and  chief  men  were  stationed 
in  a  crowd  much  fuither  off.  The 
prince  remained  an  isolated  and  nn- 
social  being,  never  speaking  bot  to 
commands  never  spoken  to  but  to 
feel  the  servitude  of  others. 

'*  It  is  always  iht  custoni  for  the 
king  and  princes  to  order  their 
visitors  away,  whidi  they  do,  either 
by  a  nod  of  the  head  or  a  wave  vi 
the  band.  We  received  this  kiod 
of  licence  to  dc*part,  atid  returoedto 
town '  in   the  order  in  which  we 

came  out. 
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''4th.   The  IM*  and  most  splen* 
did  enieilamaieiit  was  given  this 
ei/eniD^  to  the  twfoy  by  oar  Mcsfa- 
niandar,    Mahomed    Zeky    Khan. 
His  owrn  house  was  not  large  enough 
to  oemtafta  us  ftnd  our  numerous  at- 
tenckints;  he  iieceived  thetefore  the 
prince's  permitsipe  to  give  It  in  Yhat 
of  Aga  Bcsheer,  the  queen's  head 
eunuch.  The  apartrhent^  into  which 
we  were  introduced^  was  still  more 
elegant  than  any  which  we  had  yet 
teen^  and  if  it  could  have  tieen 
traoiiported  to  England,  would  pro- 
bably have    esttited  niiiv^erSSal   ad- 
mifation,  a<id  a  new  taste  in  xbt 
interior  decollation  of  rooms.    Like 
almost  all  the  public  roottis  or  dewan 
kboiveh  af  a  rersian  hoUse»  it  was 
in  shape  a  parallelogtan)^  with  a 
recess  -fc^med  by  a  Saracenic  arcii, 
in  the  centite  of  the  suptrrior  Hnie  of 
tbe  figure.    Tlie  ground  of  the  wall 
Avas  of  a  beautifuK  varnished  wliite^ 
and  ricblj'  painted  in  gold  in  oma- 
roenra  of  the  most  neat  and  in- 
genious coitopOftition;     The    enta- 
blature, if  it  may  be  so  called^  wa« 
inlaid  glass  placed  in  angular  and 
pnsmatic  positions,  Wbibh  reflected 
a  Tariety   of  beautiful  lights  and 
ooloura.     The  ceiling  was  all  df  the 
same  composition.     In  the  arched 
recess  was  a  cbimn6y -piece  formed 
in. frost  by  alternate  layers  of  glass 
and    painting.      The   whole    side 
fronting  the  ait:h  was  composed  of. 
wintiows,    the    frames    of  whidi 
opened    from    the  ground  5    and^ 
though    of   clumsy    workmanship 
compared  with  frames  in  England, 
jret  aided  by  tbe  richness  of  the 
pointed  glMS  intermixed  With  tbe 
gilding  pf  the  wood-work,  they  fill^ 
up  the  space  splandklly  and  syni^- 
metrically, 

''This  fete  corresponded  in  all  its 
parts  with  the  others  that  I  have 
describe*.!  ^  except  that  there  was  a 
greater  variety  of  entertainments. 


Besides  the  i^pe>dence^  water- 
spouter,  dancing  boys,  and  fire- 
eater,  we  had  an  exhibition  of 
.  wrestlers,  a  combat  of  rams,  and  a 
sanguinary  scene  of  a  lion  killing 
an  ox.  Tiie  wrestling  was  opened 
by  two  dwarfs,  about  three  feet  and 
a  balf  in  height :  one  with  a  beard 
descending  to  his  girdle,  with  de- 
formed arms  and  hands,  but  with 
strong  and  muscular  legs.  The 
other,  with  bad  legs,  but  with  re- 
gular and  well  shaped  arms.  Both 
had  the  appearance  of  those  animals 
represented  in  mythological  pictures 
as  satyrs,  or  perhaps  of  the  As^ 
modeus  of  Le  Sage.  The  figure 
with  the  beard  was  the  victor,  and 
fairly  tossed  his  antagonist  into  an 
adjoining  basin  of  watfcr.  The  pro- 
fcrssional  wrestlers  succeeded ;  .the 
hero  of  whom  threw  and  discomfited 
eight  others,  in  most  rapid  suc- 
cession. In  this  the  combat  of  rams 
resembled  that  of  the  wrestlers: 
one  bold  and  superb  ram,  belonging 
to  the  prince,  remained  the  undis*> 
puted  master  of  the  field,  for  al- 
though a  great  number  of  bis  kind 
were  brought  to  meet  him,  none 
dared  to  face  him  after  the  first 
butt. 

*'The  scene  of  blood  next  begun. 
A  poor  solitary  half-grown  ox  was 
then  produced,  and  bad  not  long> 
awi^iioi  his  fate,  when  a  young  lion' 
was  conducted  before  us  by  a  man, 
who  led  him  with  a  rope  by  tbe 
neck.  For  some  time  be  seated 
himself  by  tbb  wa)l  regardless  of 
the  feast  before  him.  At  length, 
ufged  by  the  cries  pf  his  keepers, 
and  by  the  sight  of  the  ox,  which 
was  taken  close  to  him,  he  made  a 
spring  and  seized  his  victim  on  the 
back.  Tbe  poor  brute  made  some 
efiTorts  to  get  loose,  but  the  lion 
kept  fiist  hold,  until  he  was  dragged 
away  by  his  keepers.  Bpth  were 
again  brought  before  U&,.  when  the 
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f>9C  fell  under  a  second  attack  of  the 
lion,  h^  order  was  at  length  given 
to  cut  the  throat  of  the  ox,  when 
the  lion  finished  his  repast  by  drink- 
ing faearti^ofhis  blood.  A  very 
scoal!  cub  of  a  lion,  not  larger  than 
'ft  water-spaniel  was  carried  out,  and 
the  vigour  with  which  he  attacked 
the  ox,  was  quite  amusing.  He 
fed  upon  him,  after  hewas.dead> 
with  a  relish  which  showed  hows 
truly  carnivorous  wefe  his  young 
propensities.  This  bloody  scene 
was  pleasing  to  the  Persian  spec- 
tators in  general,  although  I  thought 
that  I  perceived  some  who  synopa-* 
thized  with  us  for  th?  helplessness 
of  the  ox.  . 

*'  In  the  course  of  the  morning 
the  princess  present  to  the  mission 
was  bi'ought  by  Isoiael  Beg.  It 
•onsisted  oif  a  sword  and  two  horses 
to  the  envoy,  and  to  each  of  the 
gentletpen  kalaats,  or  dresses  of. 
gold  brocade,  a  sash^  and  a  shawl. 
Our  appearance*,  when  we  wore  our 
new  dresses,  which  had  not  been 
made  on  purpose  for  us,  was  pro- 
bably very  ridiculous.  We  put  the 
rich  brocade  Persian  vest  over  our 
English  clothes,  having  only  taken 
ofiT  our  coats :  then  wound  the 
brocade  sash  round  our  waists^  and 
lastly,  put  our  shawls  either  over- 
our  shoulders,  or  fastened  them  into 
our  cocked  bats.  Thi<i,  with  our 
red  cloth  stockings  and  green  high- 
heeled  shoes,  completed  the  adjust- 
ment, in  which  we  appeared  before 
the  pnnce.  The  rooming  of  the 
g(\\  had  been  fixed  for  our  partbg 
visit ;  dressed  in  these  gifts  with 
which  he  had  honoured  us,  we 
were  introduced  to  the  pdnc^  hi  a 
room  called  the  private  audience,  in 
the  Bagh-a-Vakeel.     On  walking'^ 


through  the  garden  we  met  one  of 
bis  brothers,  a  *  little  fellow  about 
six  years  old,  and  who  could  just 
totter  under  the  weight  of  tha 
brocades,  furs,  and  shawls  with 
which  he  was  hugely  encumbered. 
Several  khans  and  men  of  oonae-^ 
quence  were  standing  before  bim, 
in  the  saroe  attitudes  of  respect  and 
humility,  as  they  did  before  his  elder 
brother,  and  attending  to  all  his 
little  orders  and  whims,  with  as 
much  obsequiousness,  as  they  wouki 
have  shewn  to  a  full-grown  sove- 
reign. >  It  wa^  singula^  that  no 
notice  was  taken  of  an  inadvertence 
which  we  committed :  the  dmsci 
which  we  had  received  were  ho- 
nours to  which  a  Persian  looks 
forward  through  his  whole  Kie; 
but  as  they  happened  to  be  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  to  os,  we 
threw  them  off  as  soon  as  we  left 
the  prince's  presence.  An  English* 
man  hist  invested  with  an  order, 
would  hardly  so  throw  off  the  rib- 
band at  the  gate  of  Sip  Jameses.  In 
strictnessy  the  kalaat  of  Persia  should 
be  worn  three  days,  as  we  after- 
wards learnt,  when  again  we  bad  re- 
ceived a  similar  distinction  at  Te- 
heran, and  treated  it  with  similar 
disrespect. 

*'  Before  we  left  Shiraz,  the 
roerdbants  wcie  all  displeased  with 
the  envoy,  for  they  had  been  ae> 
customed  in  former  missions  to  sell 
immense  quantities  of  their  goods 
at  CKorbitant  prices  ;  white  now  all 
their  offers  were  refused,  as  moat  of 
the  presents  which  were '  given  by 
Sir  Harford  in  our  ptogressj  were 
madeincdn.  The  amount 
presents  indeed  was  not 
factory  to  the  receivers." 
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BuiNs  OF  Persbfobis. 
[From  the  same.] 


'•AT  eleven  o'clock 'on  the  morn- 
Xjl  ing  of  the  13th,  the  envoy 
recommenced  hi&  journey  towardi 
Teheran.  The  prime  minister^  and 
the  chief  secretary,  Mahomed  Has* 
san  Khan  (the  commander  of  the 
Karagusloo  tribe),  the  prince's  lord 
chamberlain,  and  Mahomed  Zeky 
Khan,  our  former  Mehmandar,  with 
Abdidla  Khan,  who  had  succeeded 
to  that  office  fro  tempore,  accdm- 
panied  us  about  the  distance  of  a 
mile  fromTengui  Ali  Acbar,  and  then 
all  took  their  formal  leave,  except 
our  late  and  present  Mehmandars. 

•  At  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  beyond  the  gate  of  the  pass 
departing  from  Shiraz,  one  of  the 
moat  compact  of  distant  views  pre- 
sented itself.  As  we  saw  it  frorf^  an 
eminence,  the  foreground  was  form- 
ed by  the  two  bold  acclivities, 
(which  close  into  the  pass  and  are 
connected  by  the  gate),  and  the  in- 
terval io  the  distance  is  filled  up  by 
part  of  Shiraz,  the  campagna  and 
the  mountains  in  the  horizon.  As 
our  tents  and  baggage  were  still  con- 
siderably behind  us,  we  stopt  and 
drank  coffee  at  a  hut,  where  is  a  re- 
servoir of  ice  constructed  by  the 
prince  on  a  plan  which  to  us  seemed 
simple  and  good.  A  deep  trench 
of  about  fifty  paces  in  length,  and 
fifteen  in  breadth,  is  cut  into  the 
ground  i  other  dikes  are  cut  trans- 
veisely,  which,  as  they  fill  with 
water^  are  emptied  into  the  reser- 
voir. ^Vhen  this  first  layer  of  water 
is  congealed,  another  draught  is 
made  from  the  dikes,  and  thus  the 
ioe  is  accumulated.  A  wall  is  boilt 
the  wholr-  length  of  the  reservoir  to 
Wpcn  the  ipe  firocn  the  south  wind. 


which  is  here  the  .hottest.  We  staid 
here  about  two  hours,  in  which 
time  Captain  Sutherland  ascended 
the  highest  point  of  the  mountains 
to  the  west,  and  returned  with  the 
niost  brilliant  account  of  thp  view  : 
Shiraz  and  its  plain  were  at  his 
feet,  the  gardens  and  the  whole  de- 
lineation of  the  mountains  and  sur- 
rounding lands,  hud  out  as  if  on  a 
map. 

*'  After  we  had  quitted  our  Inte 
Mehmandars  and  their  company, 
and  had  been  joined  by  their  suc- 
cessor Mahomet  Khan,  we  begun 
to  wind  in  the  hilU,  and  rode  by 
the  banks  of  the  little  stream  of 
Rocknabad,  until  we  came  to  a 
station  of  Rahdars,  which  is  called 
Kalaat  Poshoon,  fi-om  its  being,  the 
spot  where  the  prince  puts  on  the 
kalaats,  with  which  the  king  is  fre- 
quently pleased  to  honour  him.  The 
country  through  which  we  passed, 
is  hilly  and  open  5  scarcely  a  shrub 
enlivens' the  brown  mountains,  which 
here  and  there  are  varied  by  tho 
capriciousness  of  their  stratification 
into  fornis  as  extravagant  as  they 
are  inhospitable.  The  source  of  the 
Rocknabad  is  about  twelve  miles 
from  Shiraz,  into  which  its  waters 
find  their  way,  after  meandering  in 
a  variety  of  directions  in  their  pro- 
gress towards  it.  There  w»s  nothing 
particularly  interesting  in  the  march 
of  the  day.  Large  flocks  of  pigeons, 
now  and  then  flew  over  our  heads, 
and  the  road  here  and  there  was  oc- 
casionally strewed  with  ruined  cds- . 
ties  and  caravanserais,  which,  though 
they  bore  a  name,  yet  being  ubin- 
habited,  are  no  longer  worthy  to  bo 
marked  in  the  topographical  history 

of 
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of  Persia.  After  we  had  received 
the  salute  of  d  few  miserable  £asi- 
leers»  bad  heard  the  recitative  verses 
of  one  or  two  pogr  Mollahs,  and  had 
trampled  over  two  or  three  bottles  of 
sugar-candy^  we  arrived  at  our  en- 
campment at  Z«rgoon. 

"  Zergoaiii  when  first  seen,  looks 
a  respectable  place :  a  mud  wail 
surrounds  it  y  but,  as  it  was  broken 
down  in  many  places^  it  waa  not 
difficult  to  observe  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  houses  within  were  mere 
shells,  and  their  inhabitants  propor^ 
tionably  wretched.  It  is  situated 
.close  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of 
mountains  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  a  small  pkin»  which  is  of  the 
£nest  soil,  and  towards  the  town  not 
ill  cultivated.  We  calculated  our 
march  to  have  been  thirteen  miles 
from  our  tents  a|t  the  Bagb -a- Va- 
keel at  Shiraz,  and  on  an  average 
our  route,  lay  north-east. 

**  The  night  was  interrupted  by 
the  disputes  of  the  mule-drivers  and 
the  bustle  of  feroshes.  We  quitted 
Zergoon  at  nine  o*clpc%t  and,  at  the 
distance  of  about  two  miles»  entered 
into  the  plain  of  the  same  name 
(ponfounded  with  that  9f  Merdasht) 
of  a  most  delightful  soil  and  par* 
tidily  cultivated^  which  extends  near 
fifteen  miles  east  and  west.  We 
proceeded  three  miles  further^  and 
crossing  the  river  Bend-emir,  enter- 
ed the  real  plain  of  Merdasht.  The 
bridge  is  thrown  over  the  river'  im«- 
mediately  behind  a  projecting  foot 
of  the  mountains  |  it  is  called  the 
Pool  Khap,  and  has  (besides  two 
lesser  arches,  which  in  this  season 
were '  unoccupied  by  water)  two 
principal  arches,  and  another  'of  a 
second  size,  through  nwhich  three 
the  river  runs.  The  Bend-emir  is 
the  ancient  Araxes,  and  runs  in  a, 
{general  direction  from  north  '  to. 
south  ;  whererwe  crossed  it.  indeedj 


it  was  (lowing  from  N.  N.  E.  tm 
S.  W..  It  dc>es  not  ^11  into  the  sea 
at  Cape  Jasqnes,  (now  at  least,  as 
has  been  said)  though  it  still  enters 
Kerman.  I  am  told  that  it  goes  to 
Corbal,  ten  fursungs^  ffom  Persepo- 
lis,  a  large  place  in  the  province  of 
Kerman,  where  its  waters  are  re. 
ceived  and  kept  up  by  s|  very  oon- 
siderahle  dam  called  thefiund  £mir» 
i.  e.  the  Bund  Kn«ir  Ticnoor^  or  the 
dam  of  Tamerlane,  There  ara  se- 
veral* Bunds  at  CorlKil,  and  ip  the 
neighbourhood,  each  raised  ky  a 
kixig.  In  the  balook  or  4ia|iictof 
Corbaj,  there  is  a^  villa^  called 
Sedih  Nokara  Khonein  abom  eiglbt 
or  nine  fursungi  distant  from  ft^lFse* 
polis;  where,  in  the  pomcaon  siory 
of  Persia^  Jemsheed  kept  bis  royal 
drums  and  1ti'umpet» :  the  noise  of 
whldi,  when  sounded  there^  reach- 
ed his  eara  at  PersepoUs%  Accovdiiig 
to  the  report  whicbr  wo  recciwd 
from  the  people  of  the  couBtry»  the 
who?e  plain  of  Merdasht  for  oMny 
miles  round  is  covered  with  interest* 
ing  monuments  of  antiqtiity,  mostly 
taking  their  direction  to-  the  scmth<* 
w^rd*    ' 

**  From  the  bri4gp  to  the  eatret 
tnity  of  the  phiin  may  be  ten  milas. 
At  two  miles  from  our  encampment^ 
near  the  remains  of  'Persepolis>  we 
turned  to  the  left  to  visit  tbe^  ruii>s 
and  seulptures  of  Nakslii  Buslam. 
Although  they  appeared  close  to  us, 
yet  the-  great  variety*  of  the  streams 
(drains  from  the  Bend-emir  and 
another  river)  which  have  beeii 
made  to  irrigate  the  coiiotry,  obliged 
lis  to  make  a  circiiitoti»  route  of  at 
least  four  miles. 

*'  The  tombs,  andt  sculptures  at 
Nakshi  RUstam  are  all  coAtained  in 
the  spaceof  about  two  hundred  yards, 
on  the  surface  of  steep  and  craggy 
rocksy  the^onts  of  whioh>eiteed  in 
a  line  from  N.  W.  tO:S.  K    On  the 
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N.W.  tbejr  termmatc  abruptly,  and 
take  an  eastward  turn  :  and  this  ter- 
mioatioo  is  marked  by  the  shaft  of 
a  column  six  feet  high,  which  stands 
upon  the  eminence,  and  is  of  the 
very  same  stone  as  that  on  which  it 
rests  ',  though  it  has  not  been  left  in 
ita  present  position  by  the  excavation 
of  the  adjacent  parts,  for  I  thrust  a 
kunjur  (a  dagger)  several  inches  be- 
tween it  and  the  surface  of  the  foun- 
dation, rock  'y  in  which  therefore 
there  is  obviously  a  socket  to  receive 
it;^  The  top  of  the  rock  (on  which 
the  sculptures  at  Nakshi  Rustam  are 
executed)  is  levelled  into,  a  platform 
about  twenty  feet  square :  on  this  is 
fiMi  elevated  feet  or  throne ;  the  as*> 
•oent  to  which  is  by  five  steps,  i.  e. 
two  steps  and  a  landing  place,  and 
then  three  more*  I  think,  however, 
that  I  perceived  the  remains  of  an. 
other  step  to  the  landing-place.  The 
throne  itself  is  an  oblong  nine  feet 
by  six,,  and  the  whole- rock  is  a  fine  , 
jUarble. 

*'  Nearly  uiMler  thisi.  coluom  if 
situated  the  first  and  most  northern 
piece  of  sculpture.  It  consists  of 
two  figures  on  horseback,  and  a 
third  on  foot.  CbardlD's  description 
of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  other  mo* 
numents,  is  sufficiently  satisfactory  $ 
0tkd  t  will  therefore  only  mention 
where  ^I  difier  from  him.  He  say8> 
that  the  size  of  the  horses  is  suited 
to  that  of  their  riders-:  now  to  me 
they  seem  to  be- by  fiu*  too  small  in 
proportion ;  and  the  best  proof  of 
this  b,  that  th«  riders'  feet  nearly 
touch  the  ground.  What  he  calls 
bridles  of  chains  of  iron  did  not 
atrike  us  as  such*  ,Tbe  whole-  fiiral- 
UJxc  of  the  horses  is  admirably  pre«> ' 
aervedj  and>  1^  have  endeavoured  to 
draw  it  with  the-  most  scrupulous 
^Kicuracy.  The  bridle  of  the  hoFse 
oa  the  right  is  exactly  the  same  as 
iilpift  of  the  honsea  at  S2|apoir^  withi 


numerous  knobs  .or  buckles  on  .the 
head-stall  :  that  of* the  horse  oh  th|» 
lr.ft  is  of  another  species  ^of  orna- 
ment, yet  also  witb  many  straps  anci 
buckles.  Both  have  a  remarkable 
strap  or  piece  of  iron  which  reachea 
front  the  horse's  fordieatl  4II  down 
the  front  part  of  ibe  face,  covers  the 
lips,  and  is  fastened  behind. near 
the  opening  of  the  cheeks.  Thp 
breasf-'plate  of  the  horse  on  the 
right  is  composed  of  large  round 
plates  linked  together :  that  of  thp 
horse  on  the  lefl  is  ornameoted  with 
lions'  heads.  The  man  behind  the 
figure  00  the  left,  holds  (not  au 
umbrella,  as  Chardin  mentions,  but) 
a  fly-flap,  w^ich  is  common  to  al- 
most all  the  principal  figures  at  Per-* 
sepolis.  £aoh  of  these  horsemen 
trample  on  a  body ;  that  under  th^ 
figure  on  the  right  is  morp  correct 
and  well  preserved,  than  the  other 
to  the  left.  A  Greek  inscription  19 
engraved  on  the  chest  of  the  firsf 
horse,  composed  of  seven  lines,  the 
three  first  of  which  are  illegible^ 
Then  nearly  close  under  these  linea 
are  some  icharacters,  which  are  ex* 
tremely  efiPaced^  but  which  I  have 
eodeavQured  to  copy  exactly.,  '^^^^7, 
are  evidently  the  same  as  those 
which  I  saw  at  Shapour.  On  the 
breast  of  the  opposite  horse  ther^ 
is  also  a  small  but  very  effaced  ia-r 
scription  in  the  same  characters. 

"  The  sculpture  next  to  this  i$ 
composed  of  nine  figures  -,  five  oa 
the  right  side,  and  three  on  the  left^ 
of  a  personage  at  full  length,  who 
stands  in  the  centre,  holdiiig  a-sword 
before  him  with  both  hands,  and 
bearing  a  g^obe  oii  hia  head.  The 
figured  t0  the  left  are  beckoning  as  it 
were  to  the  others  on  the  righ^  There 
is  besides  another  curious  figure  at 
fiill  length,  behind  the  rock  close  tp 
the  sculpture,  but  atili  making  part 
of  the  same  piece; 

"  More 
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'*  More  in  the  centre  of  the  whole 
extent  of  rock^  and  nrarly  under 
the  base  of  a  toipb>  is  a  very  spirited 
piece  of  sculpture,  representing  the 
combat  of  two  horsemen,  who  are 
in  the  very  shock  of  the  engage- 
ment.   The'  figure  on  the  leu  (as 
the  spectator  fronts  tbern)  has  an 
impense  crown  with  three  balls  on 
the  top  of  three  pyramidical  points. 
Another  ball  of  tne  same  sort  is  on 
his  right  shoulder  \  and  another  on 
the  summit  of  his  horse*s  bead.   On 
the  full  stretch  'of  his  horse  he  pre- 
sents bis  lance,  which  is  seen  to  pass 
through  the  throat  of  his  adversary. 
A  quiver  han^  by  his  slde^  and  a 
sort  of  armour  covers  his  middle, 
and  the  back  part  of  his  horse.    A 
tigure  behind  him,   apparently  bit 
standard-bearer,  holds  a  kind  of  en- 
sign, which  is  a  staff  crossed  at  the 
top  and  ornamented  with  five  balls. 
The  remainder  is  admirably  exe- 
cqtedj  and  represents  the  other  horse 
thrown  backwards  on  his  haunches 
from  the  shock  of  the  first  cavalier's 
*  onset,   and   the  spear  of  his  rider 
broken.    The  helpiet,   with  which 
the  second  horseman's  head  is  crown- 
edj  is  more  Grecian,  than  any  which 
I  saw  among  the  ruins;  and  the 
wholf,  though  much  efBiced,  is  exe- 
cated  with  better  proportions  and 
effect  than  any  of  the  others* 

"  After  this  I  was  delighted  and 
surprised  to  find  an  exact  copy, 
though  in  a  gigantic  scale,  of  the 
subject  at  Shqipur,  with  one  person 
in  a  Roman  dn^s  on  his  knec;8  be- 
fore the  horse's  head,  and  another 
whose  hands  are  seized  by  the  rider. 
Under  the  horse's  belly  is  a  long 
Greek  inscription,  of  which  J  could 
make  out  only  a  few  characters. 
Thrre  are,  besides,  other  characters 
almilar  to  those  at  Shaponr,  of  which 
the  annexed  is  a  specimen. 
*/  Nexi  to -this,  is.  a  sculpture 


containing  three  figures :  the  one  in 
the  middle  has  a  crown  and  globe 
on  his  head ;  his  right  band  is  ex- 
tended towards  a  female  fig^eoo. 
his  left,  and  they  both  grasp  a  ring. 
The  third  figure,which  stands  behind 
the  male  one  in  the  middle,  isdefaced, 
and  is  apparently  only  an  attendant. 

*'  Nearly  adjoining,  is  ■  niQch 
mutilated  representation  ^f  a  ooni- 
1)at  between  two  heroes  on  hone- 
back.  The  first,  clad  in  armour  wiih 
a  globe  on  bis  head,  makes  a  despe- 
rate thrust  with  bis  lance  (fats  horie 
being  at  its  greatest  stretch)  at  the 
other  figure,  whose  horse  is  in  the 
act  of  rearing,  and  who  holds  his 
lance,  as  if  he  were  prepariog  to 
receive  his  antagonist.  The  figurs 
with  a  globe  on  his  head  tramples  a 
man  under  his  horse*s  feet. 

*'  The  tombs  arc  four  in  number. 
Captain  Sutherland  with  some  diffi- 
colty  entered  into  the  one  fiirthest 
to  the  northward.  A  Persian  moont- 
ed  first,  and  then  let  down  a  iihawl ) 
by  which,  as  by  a  rope.  Captain 
Sutherland  helped  himself  up.  A 
platform  is  cut  into  the  rock  before 
the  tomb,  which  he  entered  throngh 
a  small  door,  and  found  a  chamber 
thirty-seven  feet  in  length,  and  nine 
and  a  half  in .  height :  facing  him 
were  three  arched  recesses,  in  which 
the  bodies  of  the  deceased  had  pro- 
bably been  deposited. 

*'  In  following  the  abrupt  tarn  to 
the  east,  which  the  rock  of  the 
sculptures  takes,  we  come  to  two 
square  fire-^ltars«  situated  on-  a  pro* 
jecting  mass  and  placed  npon  one 
base.  They  are  six  feet  in  height, 
and  one  side  of  the  square  is  tbrre 
feet.  On  the  tturomit  of  each  is  a 
square  hole.  Further  on  in  the  re- 
cess of  the  roountaini  are  twenty 
holes  or  windows  of  dififerent  sites, 
butall  of  the  same  pattern,  with  an 
inscription  over  them.   The  cbar««- 
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te^,  according  to  our  obsenration,  proportioos  and  perfect  statuary  of 

iKffered  from  all  that  we  found  in  the  Greeks,  yet,  without  trying  Per- 

any  of  the  various  remains  which  sepolis  by  a  standard  to  which  it 

we  visited.    Facing  nearly  the  mid-  never  was  amenable,  we  yielded  at 

die  of  the  sculptured  rocks,  stands  once  to  emotions  the  most  lively  and 

an  antnent  fire- temple.  It  is  a  square  the  most  enraptured. 
building,  one  side  of  which  nseasures        **  At  the  distance  of  about  five 

twenty-^ur  feet.    It  is  of  white  miles  is  a  conspicuous  hill,  on  the 

marble,  and  of  admirable  masonry,  top  of  which,  and  visible  to  the  eye 

In  front  there  is  a  door ;  open  in-  from  Persepolis,  are  the  remains  of 

deed  only  at  top,  and  which  appears  a  fortress.    This  hill  is  now  called 

to  have  been  opened  thus  far   by  Istakbar,  and  is  quite  distinct  firom 

force,  for  all  the  lower  stones  are  Persepolis.    Penepolis  itself  is  com- 

mutilated.     The  inside    exhibited  liionly  styled  by  the  people  of  the 

signs  of  fire.    On  each  side,  except  country  ''  Takht  Jemsheed,"  or  the 

that  on  which  the  door  is  placed,  throne  of  Jemsheed  :  it  is  also  called 

are  four  apertures:  they  seem  to  '^  Chehel    Minar,**  or  the    Fortj 

have  been  scarcely  intended  to  ad-  Pillars.    Le  Brun  has  given  a  draw- 

ittit  light;  as  (at  this  day,  at  least)  ingof  this  hill  of  Istakhar  ;  anb  the 

they  are  each  closely  fitted  with  a  original  must  strike  every  traveller 

stone.    A  smaH  nich^  is  over  the  the  moment  he  enters  the  plain  of 

door.     A    cornice,    enriched    with  Merdasbt,  as  it  has  all  the  appear- 

dentils,  passes  around  the  summit;  ance  of  having  been  much  fashioned 

and  in  the  lines,  where  the  stones  by  the  hand  of  roan. 
have  been  fitted,  oblong  perpendi-        <*  Jan.  15th.   After  reading  pray- 

eular  incisions  are  made  at  regular  ers  to  our  society,  I  hastened  to  the 

intervals.The  people  call  it  a  pigeon-  ruins.     I   went  on    this  pnnciple, 

house.  The  plain  is  covered  with  that  I  would  endeavour  to  draw  and 

the  wild  liquorice ;  and  we  plucked  ascertain  all  that  former  travellers 

some  of  refineshing  taste  on    the  had  omitted ;  and  for  that  purpose 

banks  of  a  stream,  which  (aboot  a  I  took  Chardin  and  Le  Brun  in  mjr 

mile  from  the  sculptures  and  tombs)  hand,   that  I  might  complete   all 

turns  a  mill  on  the  left  of  our  en-  that  I  found  wanting  in  their  views 

csmpftient.    We  started  snipes  and  and  notices.  Finding,  however,  that 

ducks  firom  the  Rood-Khon6h-Se-  they  differed  from  each  other  (and 

wund,  which  runs  into  the  plain  one  of  course  therefore   firom  the 

firom  the  northward.  reality)  in  many  essential  points,  I 

"  As  we  had  still  two  hours  of  thought  that  an  entire  description  of 

day-light  before  us,  we  rode  to  Per-  the  ruins  in  their  present  state  would 

aepolis,  and  took  a  cursory  view  of  answer  my  purpose  better  than  a 

the  ruins.     Oir  fint,  and    indeed  partial   and    unconnected   account, 

lasting   impressions  were  astonish-  referring  only  to  the  mistakes  or 

inent  at  the  immensity,  and  admi-  omissions  of  others. 
fatioD  at  the  beauties  of  the  fabric.        "  The  most  striking  feature,  on  a 

Although  there  was  nothing,  either  first  approach,  is  the  staircase  and  its 

in  the  architecture  of  the  buildings,  surrounding      walls.    Two    grand 

or  in  the  sculptures  and  reliefs  on  flights,  which  face  each  other,  lead 

the  rocks,  which  could  bearacriti-  to  the  principal  plrtform.    To  the 

^  comparison .  with  the  delicate  right  is  ap  immense  wall  of  the  finest 

masQoiy 
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masonryj  and  pf  the  most  massive  have  been  to  the  S.  W  for  we  saw 
stones :  to  the  leA  are  other  walls  iew  nuirks  of  masonry  ob  that  ex-' 
equally,  well  buili,  but  not  &p  im-    posure,  and  observed,,  that  the  base 


posing.  On  arriving  at  the  summit 
of  the  sLiircase»  the  fTrst  objects, 
which  present  themselves  direptly 
facing,  the  platform,  are  four  v^st 
portals  and  two  columns.    Two  ppr- 


of  that  side  of  it  was*  richly  sculp- 
tured and  ornamented.  Tbb  fioDt 
opeos  upon  a  square  piattbrtn^  oa 
which  no  building,  appears  to  bars 
been  raised.    But  on  die  side  eppo* 


tals  ffrst,   then   the  columns,    and!    site  to  the  room  which.  I  have  just 
tli en  two  portals  again.  On  the  front    tnentioned,  there  is  the  same  a{H 


of  each  are  represented  in  basso-re- 
lievo figures  of  animals,  which^  for 
want  of  a  better  nan)e,  we  have 
called  sphinses.  The  two  sphinxes  on 
the  first  portals  face  outwardly,  i.  e. 


pearance  of  a  corresponding  apart*, 
ment,  although  nothing  but  the 
bases  of  some  small  oolumns  and  the 
square  of  its  flixn*  attest  it  to  hsva 
been  such.    The  interval  between 


towards  the  plain  and  the  front  of    these  two  rooms  (on  those  aoglei 


tRe  building.  The  two  others,  on  the 
second  portals,  face  inwardly,  i.  e. 
towards  the  mountain.  From  the 
first  (to  the  right,  on  a  straight  line) 
*at  the  distance  of  fifty-four  paces,  is 
a  staircase  of  thirty  steps,  the  sides 
of  whith  are  ornamented  with  bas- 
relijefs,  originally  in  three  rows*  but 
now  partly  reduced  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  earth  beneath,  and  by  mu- 
tilation above.    This  staircase  leads 


which  are  the  furthest  distant  from 
the  grand  frqnt  of  the  building)  it 
filled  up  by  the  base  of  a  scolptuie 
similar  to  .  the  bases  of  the  two 
rooms  i  evcepting  that  the  centre  of 
it  is  occupied  by  a  small  fiigbt  of 
steps.  Behind,  and  coBtiguons  to 
these  ruins,  are  the  reqaains  6f  aoo* 
ther  square  room,  surronnded  oa 
all  its  sides  by  frames  of  doors  and 
windows*     On  the  floor  are  the 


to  the  principal  compartment  of  the-    bases  of.  columns:    firora  the  orda 
whole  ruins,  which  may  be  called  a     in  which   tliry  appeared  to  me  t(^ 


small  plain,  ibicUy  studded  with 
columns,  sixteen  of  which  are  now 
erect.  Having  crossed  this  plain>  on 
an  eminence  are  numerous  stupen- 
dous remains  of  frames,  both  of  win- 


have  stood,  they  formed  six  toon, 
each  of  sii^  cohimns.  A  staifcase 
cut  into  an  immense  mass  of  rock 
(and  firom  its  small  dimensions,  pro- 
babl/  the  escaUer  denhe  of  the  pie 


dows  and  doors,  fbrmcd.by  blocks  of    lace)  leads  into  the  lesser  and  en 
marble  of  sizes   most  magnificent,     closed  plain  bebw.    Towards  the 


plain  are  also  three  saaaller  rootnsk  * 

or  rather  one  room  and  the  basesot 

two  closets.    Every  thing  oo  this 

part  of  the  buildings  indicates  rooms 

of  rest'  or  retirement. 

*'  la  the  rear  of  the  whole  of 

these  remains,  are  the  beds  of  aque* 

ducts  which  are  cut  into  the  solid 

room  are  pedestals,  of  an  elevation'    rock.    Thry  met  us  iu  every  part  of 

much   more  considerable  than  the.   the    buildings    and   are    piobably 

surrounding  frames  \  one  is  formed    therefore  asext'ensive  in  theircouise, 

of  a  single  block  of,  marble.    The    as  they  are  magnificent  in  coostmc- 

front  of  this  apartment    seems  to^  tion.    The  great  aquedoct  is^tob^ 

dtieoveitd 


These  fraihes  are  ranged  in  a  square, 
and  indicate  an  apartment  the  most 
royal'  that  can  be  concpived*  On 
each  side  of  the  frames  are  sculp- 
tured figures,  and  the  marble  still 
retains  a  polish  which,  in  its  original 
state,  must  have  vied  with  .the  finest 
mirrors.     On   each,  corner  of  this 
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Aacovered  amon^  fr  confused  heap  now  endeatoor  to-  describe  in  niorO 

of  stones,  not  far  behind  the  bnild-  detail.    Tlie  grand  staircase  consists 

ings  (which  I  have  been  describing)  of  a  northern  and  a  soathem  ascent, 

on  this  quarter  .of  the  palace«  and  which  spring  from  the  plain  al  the 

aimesi  adjoining  to  a  ruined  stair-  distance  of  forty -six  feet  from  eaoli 

case.    We  descended  into  its  bed,  othei^     B^ach  again  is  divided  into 

which  iti  some  places  is  cut  ten  feet  two  fliglits;  the  firstv  terminated  b^ 

into  the  nook,.    This  bed  leads,  east  a    magnificent   pl»tform^   contains 

and  west;  to  the  eastward  ii»de«  fifty-four  stepson  abase  of  sixly^six 

socfit    it  rapid   about   twenty  five;  feet  six  inchesi  mea^a^ed  fiiom  the 

paces;  it  there  narrows)  so  that*  we  first  step  to  a  perpendicular  drbpt. 

could  only  crawl  through  it;  and-  from  the  highest   at    the*  landing 

again  it  enlarges^  so  that  a'  man  oi*  plaoe :  the  second^  to  the.  extreoae 

Qxnmon  height  nisy  stMid  upright  summit  of  the  whole^   consists  of 

in  .it.     It  tennioates  by  an  abrCipt  fbrty^eiglit  stepson  a  base  of  forty^ 

lock,  'six  feet  eight  inches;    £ach  step  is 

^'  Proceeding,  from  this  towards-  in  breadth  twenty-six  feet  sis  inches, 

th6  mountains,  (situated  in  the  rear  and   in   height  three- inches  and  a 

of  the  great  hallof  columna)  stand  half.    So  easy  therefore  is  the  as- 

the  remains  of  a  magnificent  room^  cent,  that  the  people  of  the  country 

Here  are  still  left  walls,  frames*  and  always  mount  it  on  horsebeok%  The 

porticcJeSj    the  sides  of  which  are  pktfbrmi  where-  tlie  two  grand  di« 

thickiy  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs<  visions  meet^  is  thirty^- four  feet  frool 

ofa  variety  of  compesitions.    Xhisi  the  ground,  and  iti  length  seventy, 

hall  is  a  perfect  square.  To  the  rig^t  Fnom  the  front)  of  this  platform*  to 

of  tbisA  and  further  to  the  south*  the  portals  behind  is  hkewise  se-* 

ward'  are  more  fragments,  the  wallsi  venty  feet. 

and  component  parts  appaigently  of  '^  The  portals*  are  composed    of 

another  room.    To  the  left  of  thi%.  immense  oblong,  bloeks  of  marble: 

and  therefore  to  the  northward  ol\  thein  length  is  twcnty-ibur  feet  six 

the  buildings  are  the  remains*  of  »  itichesv  breadth  five  feet,  and  dis» 

portal^  (Ml  which  are  to  be  traced  the  tanee  fh)a»  one  another  tliirteen  feet* 

features  of  a-  sphinx.    Still  tow»rd»  Thet  wo'firet  are  faoed^  by  spbinx«s ; 

the  north,  in  a/ateparate  collection,  4he  remeii\ing.  parts  of  whose  btxlies 

is  the  ruin  of  a  columo^  whichv  from:  ate  delineated  itii  a>  basso-relievo  en 

the  fragments', about  it,  must  have  theintexiorsurfaceof  the  portal.  In 

supported  a:  sphinpi.     Lo  a  recessiofi  psssing  through  these*,  the  next* ob«* 

the  mountain  to-  the  northward,  is  jects  before  the  mone  distant  portals 

a  portico-*  Almost  in  a- line  with  the  are  two*coluimis>  bat  (as  theieisa 

centre  of  Xhc  hall  of  columns,  oni  snffifoient  spaca  fbr  two  others^  and 

the  surface  of.  the  mountain   is  a*  asithes^'rometry  would  be  defective 

tomU     To  the  southward  of  that  i»  without  s^ioh  an  arrangement):  Ipre- 

another,    in  like  manner  on    the  sume' that  the  original  stnictum  was 

mountain^  surfacp ;  between  both  completed  by  four  columtis;    The 

(and  just  on  that-  point  where  the  ^second  portalsi  correspond    in    size 

ascent  from  the  plain*  commenoes)  witli   the  former,   but  dif&r  fibm 

is  a  reservoir  of  water.  them  not  only  in  presenting  their 

'*  These  constitute  the  sum  of  the  fronts  towards*  the  moimtain,.  but  in 

principal  objectsaroong  the  ruins  of  the  subject,  of  the  soolptUFea^  with 

][kvf^poliSj  soinc  pf  which  I   will  which  they  ateadonied.    The  ani^. 

mals 
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mals  on  the  two  first  portals  are 
elevated  on  a  base.  From  the  con- 
tour of  the  motilatioD,  the  beads 
appear  to  have  been  similar  to  those 
of  horses,  and  their  feet  have  hoofii 
on  their  legs  and  haunches  the  veins 
and  muscles  are  strongly  marked. 
Their  necks,  chests^  sboolders,  and 
backs,  are  encrustated  with  oroa- 
isents  of  roses  and  beads. 

'*  The  sphinxes  on  the  second  ' 
portals  appear  to  have  had  human 
lieada,    with  crowned  ornaments, 
under  which  are  collected  massive 
curU,  and  other  decorations  of  a 
bead -dress,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  favourite  £isbion  among  the 
ancient  Persians.    Their  wings  are 
worked  with  great  art  and  labour, 
and  extend  from  their  shoulders  to 
the  very  summit  of  the  wall.    The 
intention  of  the  sculptor  is  evidently, 
that  these    figures    (emblematical 
perhaps  of  power    and    strength) 
ahonld  appear  to  bear  on  their  backs, 
the  mass  of  the  portico,  including 
not  only  the  block  immediately  above 
each,  but  the  covering  also,  which, 
though  now  lost,  certainly  in  the 
original   state   of  the  palace,  oon- 
Mected  tho  two  sides  and  roofed  the 
*    entrance.    In  these,  as  in  the  first 
portals,  the  faces  of  the  animals  form 
the  fronts^  and  the  bulk  of  their 
bodies,  (called  forth  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  basso-relievo  on  the 
aides)  is  supposed  to  constitute  the 
substance  of  tlie  walls. 

"  Under  the  carcase  of  the  first 
sphinx  on  the  right,  are  carved, 
scratched,  and  painted  the  names  of 
many  travel iers;  and  amongut  others 
we  discovered  those  of,  Le  Brun, 
Mandeltfoe,  and  Niebuhr.  Nie- 
btthr*s  uaoie  is  written  in  red  chalk*, 
and  seems  to  have  been  done  but 
yesterdaj. 

•*  A  square  reservoir  of  water, 

brc^en  in  many  places,  yet  still  ap* 

'^^.to  J>ave  been  of  One  single 


block,  was  in  the  space,  between 
the  portals  and  the  staircase  which 
led  to  the  grand  hall  of  columns. 
The  breadth   of  that  staircase  is 
fifteen  ifeet  four  irif  hes.    .  It  has  two 
corresponding  flights,  the  front  of 
which,  though  now  much  mutilated, 
was  originally  highly  carved  and  or« 
namehted  with  figures  in  bass-re- 
lief. '  The  stones  which  support  the 
terrace, of  the  columns  are  all  carved 
in  the  same  style,  and  are  as  pesftct 
as  when  LeBrun  made  his  drawings. 
On  comparing  indeed  his  designs 
with  the  originals,  I  found  that  he 
had  given  to  some  of  the  figures  a 
mutilation  which  does  not  exist; 
for  I  discovered  oo  a  close  inspection 
many  interesting  details  of  dress, 
posture,  and  character,  ^ivhich  are 
omitted  in  his  plates.     One  great 
defect  pervades  this  part  of  his  col- 
lection )  in  order  to  elucidate  by  the 
human  form  the  comparative  di- 
mensions of  the  buildings,  he  has 
introduced  figures  so  small,  that, 
measured  by  them  as  a  standard, 
the  actual  size  of  the  objects  repre- 
sented would  be  three  times  their 
real  magnitude.    In  fiict,  a  msn 
yfho  stands  close  to  the  sculptured 
wall  touches  the  summit  with  his 
chin,  though    the  figures   in>  the 
drawings  of  Le  Brim  would  Qoi 
reach  half  way. 

*'  Immediately  on  ascending  this 
staircase,'  stands  a  single  odamo, 
but  on  closer  observation  I  counted 
the  bases  (or  spots  at  least  where 
once  bases  were)  of  eleven  more 
columns  of -two  rows  5  forming, 
with  the  first,  six  in  each  row. 
They  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
great  cluster  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  and  were  therefore  protiably  a 
grand  entrance  to  it. 

*'  Passing  forwards  through  this 
double  range,  we  observed  large 
blocks  of  stone,  placed  at  symme* 
trical  distances  (to  correspond  .with 

(be 
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the  afrangement  of  the  colomntat  ever,    being    each    t    long  shaft 

the   entrance^    and    those    io    the  to  the  very  summit,  on  which  the 

oenirey,  and  forming,  probably,  the  sphinx  rests.    The  capitals  of  the 

bases  of  sphinxes  or  other  colossal  lesser  coLttfntnai'e  oF  a  complicated 

figures.     Having  taken  sonae  pains  4)rder,  compos^^d  of  m;iny  pieces.    I 

to  ascertain  the  reiil  plan  and  the  marked    thiee  distin(;t    species  of 

original  number  of  th<^  columns  in  base.    The  shafts  are  fluted  in  the 

the  great  hall,  I  came  to  the  fol-  Doric  manner,  but  the  flutes  are 

lowi^  conclusions  :  I  observed,  in  more  closely  fitted  together.    Their 

the  first    place,    that  there  were  circumference  is  sixteen  feet  seven 

two  orders  of  columns,  dis|;inct  in  inches.    Some  of  their  bases  have  a 

their  capitals  as  well  as  in  their  square  plinth,  the  side  of  one  of 

height,  and  that,  of  the  highest,  which  1  measured,  and  found  it  to 

two  rows  were  severally  placed  at  b^  seven,  feet  \  the  diameter  of  the 

the  E.  and  Sfi,  extremities  of  the  base  was  five  feet  four  inches,  di% 

hall.  meter  of  coluh)ns  four  feet  two 

"  Between  these  and  the  mass  of  inches,  distance  from  centre  of  base 

colutnns  of  less  height  and  a  dif-  to  the   next  centre    twenty^eight 

ferent  capital  is  the  space  on  either  feet.    To  the  eastward  of  one  of 

aide  of  one  row,  in  which,  however,  these,  and  close  at  the  foot  of  one 

no  trace  whatever  of  bases  exists,  of  the  highest  columns,    are  the 

and  through  which  run  the  channels  fragments  of  an  immense  figure. 

of  aqueducts.    The  remainder  in  The  head  and  part  of  the  fore^^^ 

the  centre  consisu  of  six  columns  I  could  easily  trace;  the  head  ap- 

.in  front,  and  composes  with  the  peared  to  me  more  like  that  of  a 

four   exterior  rows  a  line  of  ten  lion  than  of  any  other  animal,  and 

cdomns  ^    each    row  contains   in  the  legs  confirmed  this  sdpposition ; 

depth  six  bates,  forming,  with  the  as  it  has  claws  so  placed,  as  to  in« 

twelve  at  the   entrance,   a  grand  dicate  that  the  posture  of  the  figure 

total  of  seventy-two.    On  drawing  was  couchant. 

ODt  a  plan  of  this  arrangement,  I  *'  The  grand  collection  of  porti- 

find  |hat  it  is  symmetrical  in  all  its  ooes,  walls,  and  other  component 

rxnte,  and  in  every  way  in  which  ports  of  a  magnificent  hail,  are 
can  view  it  satisfies  my  iraagina-  situated  behind  the  columns,  at  the 
tion  I  but,  on  comparing  it  witn  distance  perhaps  of  fifty  paces^  and 
that  laid  down  by  Niebuhr,  my  v^  arranged  in  a  square, 
own  conceptions  have  accorded  so  -  ''  On  the  interior  sides  of  the 
exactly  with  those  of  that  great  porticoes  or  door  frames,  are  many 
traveller  on  this,  (as  well  as  on  the  sculptured  figures,  which  have  been 
ichnographyofthe  general  remains)  drawn  with  accuracy  by  Le  Brun. 
that  the  introduction  of  my  sketch  They  represent  the  state  and  mag- 
becomes  unnecessar}'.  nificence  of  a  king,  seated  in  a  high 
V  On  one  of  the  highest  columns  chair  with  his  feet  resting  on  a 
is  the  remains  of  the  sphinx,  so  footstool. 

common  in  all  the  orufinnents  at  '^  To  the  north  of  these  remains, 

Persepolis }  at|4  1  could  distinguish  is  the  frame '  of  what  was  once  a 

on  the  summit  of  ^cty  one  a  some-  portico,  and  where  the  outlines  of  a 

thing  quite  uncoQuected  with  the  sphinx  are  to  be  traced  among  the 

capitals.    The  high  colomns  have,  rudeandstupendotis  masses  of  stone, 

icrictly  speaking,  no  capitals  what-  Further  on,  nearly  on  the  same  line 

and 
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and  bearing,  is  the  bead  of  a  horse, 
part  9f  u^hich  is  baried  in  the 
groand.  It  m  omamenred  like^he 
rematm  ef  that  which  we  call  the 
aphinx  on  th^  great  portals,  and  is 
eertainly  the  horse's  head,  which 
Le  Brun  drew,  declaring  that  he 
could  not  discover  the  part  to  which 
k  had  belonged.  Close  to  it,  how* 
ever,  are  the  remains  of  an  jnunense 
column,  ^ght  feet  in  dkwneter ;  the 
dWerent  parts  of  the  shaft  have 
iaUcfi  in  a  divect  line  with  thia 
bead,  and  obvionsly  formed  wit4)  jt 
one  connected  piece  in  the  original 
atroctnre,  in  which  probably  the 
fhigmenton  the  ground  surmounted 
thecaptta) ,  at  t  he  sphinx  atil)  crowns 
aome  of  the  remaining  columns. 

"  In  the  time  of  Mandelaloe, 
(who  vivited  Peraepoliis  27  th  Januaiy, 
)(S88)  the  number  of  columns  erect 
was  nineteen  :  in  a  leuer  indeed  tc 
Olearios,  (written  from  Madagascar 
oi>  the  12th  of  July,  l6d9,  and 
published  by  his  corraspondent)  be 
sutes,  ihac  thirty  veraained;  but, 
as  be  does  not  specify  their  position, 
he. might  have  included  those  lying 
on  the  ground,  and  at  any  rate  he 
was  writing  a  private  letter,  from 
memoiy,  in  a  distant  country,  at 
the  interval  of  a .  ifetx  and  a  half. 
His  own  authority  therefore  in  his 
book  is  a  better  evidence  of  the 
fact ;  and  as  be  there  onnits  another 
and  much  mote  curious  drcum- 
stance .  which  he  had  asserted  in  the 
same  letter,  the  value  of  that  docu- 
m«nt  becomes  still  more  suspipous. 
Speaking  of  ihe  oelebvated  inscrip- 
tions at  Persepolis,  he  says,  '  on 
voit  auasiplusicnre  caVaot^rea  anciens 
roais  fort  bien  marques,  et  conscr- 
vant  one  partie  de  Tor,  dont  ils  ont 
6ic  rempMs/  Sir  Thomas  Herbert 
also,  however,  mentions  that  the 
letters  at  Persepolis  were  gilt. 

"  Ifth.    On  quitting  Bevaepolis, 


a-  ruined  bnildiisg  -on  -the  plaint, 
which  at  u  distaKe  is  ^reneraftly 
pointed  out  as  a  AimalisMd  oa«^ 
vaoserai.  I  passed  the  streaaa  of 
the  Rood  Khondh  Sewood  to  the 
north,  nearly  where  the  nad  takes 
a  N.  £.  direction,  nnd  caaae  to  a 
iine  Boass  of  atone,  4hir^»seven  feet 
four  inohes  squaiei,  wlikh  'appears 
to  have  fofmrd  the  baae  of  coaac 
beildiiig.  It  is  oonposed  of  two 
leyens  of  maible  blocka,  the  lower 
range  of  which  exteads  abooi  two 
feet  beyond  the  line  of  the  tippar. 
The  largest  blocks,  acoovdiog  to  nw 
measurement,  are  ten  feet  ibnr 
inches  in  Iri^tb,  four  fset  fonr  in 
depth,  and  three  feet  fburin  bituakii ; 
all  atill  retain  a  mouldings  cad  tnaoes 
here  and  there  of  nsasoOiy  which 
must  hove  -  conneolrd  liicm  with 
ctlMFS.  The  wiiole  boildiBg  ia  fiOed 
up  in  the  middle  l^  a  black  maible, 
and  in  its  N.£«  an^e  one  atcne  is 
raised  higher  than  the  rest.  Ia  the 
same -angle,  is  a  channel  cnt,  0  if 
something  bad  been  fitted  iatD  it* 
I  took  the  fbttowing  baaringa :  foot 
of  tiie  rocks  of  Kakahi  Rostara, 
N.  10  W.  two  miles.;  iisat  of  tbc 
mountain  of  Persepciis^S.  twoimicB; 
our  encampcncot  S.  20  W.  tww 
milesi  road  to  Ispahan,  N.  WiiK. 

**  I  was  €al]ed.fh>iB  tliis  spot  lay  a 
chatter  sept  by  tbe-enfoy  tocxMuksot 
me  to  some  sculpt  unes,  wJkich  be 
had  btroself  seen,  (atxmt  four  miles 
from  the  place  on  the  aame  mOua« 
Cain  of  Persepolis,)  by  the  side  of 
the  roadtO'Ispahan.  I  found  them 
indeed  worthy  of  the  minutest  i&> 
vestigation,  as  no  preceding  traveller 
baa  described  thetn^wiih  mxf  suffi- 
cient accuracy.  Th^  are  situated 
in  a  recess  of  the  mountain,  fonned 
by  projecting  and  ptctoirsque  locka* 
The  scnlptore  faciog  the  load  ia 
composed  of  seven  colossal  figiftes 
and  two  small  ones.  The  twoprin* 
oipal  chasacten.  are  pftafied  in  ifao 
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centre  :  the  one  to  the  left  is  the  the  chisel.    The  same  royal  perso|i- 
same     (noi    in    poniiion    indeed,  .age   so   often  represented    with  a. 
bat  in   general    circiimstnnce)    at  globe  on  his  head,  and  seated  on 
that  which  we   had  so  often  seen  horseback,  here  forms  the  principal 
represented  at  Shapour  and  Nakshi  cliaracter  of  the  groupe.     His  face, 
RuHtain.   'He  has  the  distinguishing  indeed,    has   been    con;ipletely  de* 
.globe  on  his  head,  and  offers  a  ring  stcoyed  by  the  Mahomedads,    birt 
to  the  opposite  figure ;  who,  seiz-  the  ornaments  of  his  person   and 
ing  it  with  his  right  hand,  liolds  a  those  of  bis  horse,  (more  profusely 
stsiff  en*  club  in  his  left.    Behind  the  bestowed  on  both,  than  on  any  df 
personage  with  the  globe,  are  two  the  similar  figures  whieh  we  had 
figures  one  of  whom,  with  a  young  seen)  are  likewise  more  accurately 
and  pleasing  face  holds  the  fan,  tixe  preserved.    They  merit  a  pacticular 
custoQQary  ensign  of  dignity  :  and  descrrption ;  because  as  the  ootc^* 
the  other,  with  hard  and  marked  sition  was  pmbably  designed  to  re- 
features,  and  a  beard^  rests  un  the  ^  pres&nt  the    kin^  in    his  greater 
poitimel    of   his  sword    with   one  itate,  every  7>art  of  his  dress  is  dis- 
band, and  brckons  with  the  other,  tinct^y  delineated.  I  assijgo  this  sub- 
Behind  the  chief  on  the  rigirt,*  aos  ject  to  the  sculpture,  'because  r^6 
two  figures,  which  from  the-femi-  other  personage  of  rival  dignity  ap- 
nine  cast  of  their  coi;mtenQn«es  ap-  pears  iathe  (iiece;  and  btK^ause  the 
pear  to  be  wohien  3   one  wesrrs  an  attitude  of  the  jcbief  announces  pa- 
extraordinary  cap,  and   the  other>  ^de  and  command  j  for  he  presents 
whose  hair  fails  io  ringlets  on  her  a  full  face  to  the  spectator,  and  his 
shoulders,  makes  an  expressive  mo-  right  hand,  thoagb  now  much  mu« 
tion  with   her  right  hand,  as  if  she  tilated,  still  rests  on  his  side  to  indi- 
were  saying,  *"Be  silenu'    Between  cate his  ease  and  his  independence, 
the  two  principal  figures,  are  intro-  Nine  figures,   of  which  the  first  is 
duced  two  very  diminished  beings,  nine  feel  high,  wait  behind  him  ; 
who  do.a»t  aeacb  vlii^ker  than  ^^  4ind,  from  the  naUks  of  pcfii)ect  in 
knees  of  their  colossal  companions,  which  they  stand,  can  be  attendants 
in  dress  they  difler  matefiaJLy  fimn  only  on  his  grandeur.    On  each  side 
each  other,  and   one  holds  a  long  of  his  head  swells  an  immense  cir- 
litatf.    UV>  tile  ieft,  on^a  iragnBeot  of  omiiifr'Penoe  of  curls  ;  be  we^rs  a:i 
the  took,  is  iihe^biist  ^f  a  fignre,  -embossed  neckkd?,  which  falls  low 
*who  ^ibo  %okl6  ibis  hand  ki  a  £eck-  im  his'^reast';  and  is  therefore,  |x^r- 
oningRtldfligsifinant^pmitife.     The  -hap^,  rather  the  upper  termination 
kiPgMt  of  rfaeae^fi^iHes  I  reckoned  of  his  garment;  but  its  counterpart, 
to  be  tBD^eet  tn  lidgfat ;  theamall  an  orname^nt  of  the  some  det^cription 
ones  two  «tet  weight  kicbes.    The  round  the  waist,  is  certainly  a  gir- 
^vhole^f  tiiiaia  •otnochdiofigored,  •<Ne.     HU  cloak  is  fastenecl  on  his 
that  it  is  difficult  to  aaoeiitatD  sis  va-  4eft  breast  by  two  massive  clasps, 
rions  and  siogolar  details.  A  rich  belt  is  carried  from  bis  right 
"  in  tlK  aanie  rooessy  and  to  the  shoulder  to  his  left  hip,  across  an 
'left  of  than  scolpttired  'rook,  form-  under  garnvent,  which,  from  the^* 
tng  an   Mifgle  m\\h  it,   is  anotli»er  treme  delicacy  of  its  folds,  appears 
mootiroeottio  a  moeh  higii«r  state  to  be  formed  of  a  ^-ery  fine  cloth  or 
of  pres^rmtioas  *|Mirt^  cf  it  indeed  tnusiin.    The  drapery  of  some  loose 
bavc'itiiibrcxlitalktle,  ithat-lbe}'  ap*  irowsers,  wliich  cover  his  legs  down 


t».iie4i[^<4it  thia^^y  itova    to  tlie  very  ancles,  displays  equal 

delicacy 
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MicBCYk  an^  is  probably t  therefore,  ^^  When  I   hadsiketcbed  these 

of  the  same  texture.    From  the  an«  monuments,  and  completed  my  ob- 

clesasort  of  bandage  extends  itself  servations,  I  hastened  to  join  mj 

In  flowing  folds,  and  adds  'a  rich  party,  who  were  then  considerably 

finish  to  the  whole.    On   the  thigh  afivanoed.     A  man  who  filled  some 

there  appears  to  bang  a  dagger,  l^e*  station  about  the  camp  joined  me. 

])orse  is  splendidly  accoutred  with  He  asked  my  opinion  on  the  pn>- 

chains  pf  a  eirciilar  ornament :  his  bable  design  of  these  sculptures,  a^d 

length,  from  the'  t>reast  to  the  tail,  when  1  had  told  him  my  own  oon- 

b  teven  feet  two  inches)  and  on  oeptions,  he  assured  me,  that  the 

the  chest  is  a  Qreek  inscription,  of  royal  personage  here  also  was  Rua* 

wlAch  the  letters  are  a^ut  an  lnc&  lam ;  and  when  I  reminded  him 
in  height,  and  correspond  in  form  .  tl)i^t  their   own    traditional   king, 

with  those  of  the  latter  empire.  ^rpsbeed,  might  possibly  be  the 

«'  Opposite  to  the  sculpture,   in  hero,  ha  Teplied  in  the  true  spirit 

the  same  recess  and  on  the  right  of  of  a  system,  *^  Jemsheed  was  but 

the  first,  is  another,  containing  the  the  slave  of  R^stam.'*    Of  the  fi« 


same  two  figures  on  horieback, 
holding  a  ring,  which  we  had  seen 
at  Sbapouraod  at  Naksbi  Rustam. 
On  the  general  merit  of  these  re- 
mains, I  may  say,  that  they  are  su-  other's  band, 
perior  to  those  at  Nakshi  Rusum, 
and  eqoal  to  those  at  Shapour. 


gures  grasping  the  ring,  one  agaia 
(accordmg  to  the  same  theory)  was 
Rustam,  in  the  act  of  proving  his 
strength,  by  wrenching  it  from  the 
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TEHERAN,  the  present  capital 
of  Persia,  is  situated,  as  I  as- 
certained by  a  meridional  observa- 
tion, in  lat.  35^.  40.  It  is .  in  cir- 
cumference between  four  and  a  half 
and  five  nules,  if  we  might  judge 
.Irom  the  length  of  our  ride  round 
the  walls,  which  indeed  occupied  an 
hour  and  a  half:  but  from  this  we 
must  deduct  something  for  the  de- 
viations necessary  from  the  inter- 
vention of  the  gardens,  and  the 
slaughter-houses.  There  are  six 
gates,  inUid  with  coloured  bricks 
and  with  figures  of  tigers  and  other 
beasts  in  rude  mosaic:  their  en- 
.trauce  is  lofty  and  doomed;   and 


they  are  certainly  better  tbao  those 
that  we  had  then  seen  in  any  of 
the  fortified  ptaces  of  Persia.  To 
the  N.  W.  are  separate  towers.  We 
saw  two  pieces  of  artillery,  one  ap- 
parently a  mortar,  the  other  a  long 
gun.  The  ditch  in  some  parts  bad 
fiiUen  in^  and  was  there  sapported 
by  brick  work.  -* 

"  The  town  itself  is  about  the 
size  of  Shiraz;  but  it  has  not  so 
many  public  edifices :  and,  as  it  b 
built  of  bricks  baked  in  tiieami, 
the  whole  has  a  mud^liks  appear- 
ance. Of  the  moaques,  the  prioaipal 
is  the  Mesji^  Shah,  a  struetoie  not 
yet  finished.    There  are  six  ^others, 

sfBall 
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small  and  insigaificant ;  and  three 
or  four  medrcss6s  or  colleges.. There 
art  said  to  be  qdc  hundred  and  fifty 
caravanserais,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  hucnmums  or  baths.  There  are 
two  maidans;  one  in  the  town,  the 
other  within  the  ark,  a  square  focti- 
fied  palace,  which  contains  all  the 
establishments  of  the  king<  ^  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  is 
entered  by  two  gates. 

'*  The  Harem  is  roost  numerous, 
and  contains  a  female  establishment 
as  extensive  as  the  public  household. 
All  the  officers  of  the  king*s  court 
are  there   represented  by  females. 
There    are  women    feroshes,    and 
there  is  a  woman  ferosh  basheej 
women  chatters,  and  a. woman  chat- 
ter bashee ;  there  is  a  woman  arz 
begge,  and  a  woman  ish  agassi ;  in 
short,  .there  is  a   female  duplicate 
for  every  male  officer;    and    the 
king's  service  in  the  interior  o^  the 
b^rem  is  carried  on  with  the  same 
etiquette  and  regularity,  as  the  ex* 
terior  economy  of  his  stated*'  The 
women  of  the  harem,  who  are  edu- 
cated to  administer  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  king  by  singing  and  dancing, 
are  instructed  by  the  best  masters 
that  the  country  can  supply.    An 
Armenian  at  Shiraz  was  unfortu- 
nately renowned  for  performing  ex- 
cellently on  the  kamouncha.    The 
fame  of  his  skill  reached  the  king's 
ears,  and  he  was  immediately  or- 
dered up  to  court  on  the  charge  of 
being  the  best  kamouncha  player  in 
bis  majesty's  dominions.  The  poor 
man,   who  had  a  wife  and  family 
and  commercial  concerns  at  Shiraz, 
^'as  during  our  stay  detained  at  Te- 
beran  expressly  to  teach  the  king's 
v^ocnen  the  art  of  playing  on  the 
kaoiouncha, 

"  The  king's  *  family  consists  of 

si&ty-fire  8on».    A*  they  make  no 

account  of  females,  it  is  not  known 

boHT  many  daughters  he  may  have  ^ 
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although  he  is  said  to  have  ap  eqbal 
number  of  both  sexes.  It  some- 
times  happens,  that  many  of  his 
women  are  delivered  on  the  same 
night,  and  (if  we  might  give  credit 
to  a  Persian)  one  of  these  happy 
coincidences  occurred  during  our 
abode  in  the  capital,'  when  in  one 
night  six  of  his  women  were  brought 
to  bed,  four  of  sons  and  two  of 
daughters;  The  Ameen  ed-Doulah 
had  one,  'indeed,  of  the  babes  at 
his  house;  and  a  present  was  sent 
for  it  from  Ispahan,  composed  of  ' 
four  mules  laden  with  all  sorts  of 
rich  clothes. 

'*  The  Taht^a-Cadjar  is  a  plea- 
sure house  btiiilt  by  the  present 
king,  about  two  miles  to  the  north-' 
east  of  Teheran.  At  a  dishince  it 
presents  a  grand  elevation,  apparent- 
ly of  several  stories  ;  but  these,  on 
a  nearer  view,  are  the  fronts  of  suc- 
cessive terraces.  The  entrance*  is 
through  an  iadifFerent  gate,  at  the 
top  of  which  is  a  summer-house. 
It  leads  into  a  spacious  enclosure  : 
in  the  middle  is  the  principal  walk, 
bounded  on  each  side  by  some  young 
cypress  and  poplar  trees,  and  inter-f 
sected  at  right  angles  in  the  centre 
by  a  stone  channel,  which  conducts 
a 'stream  at  several  intervals  to  small 
cascades.  The  building  which  stands 
on  the  first  terrace  is  in  form  octa- 
gonal, crowned  by  a  small  flat 
roofed  elevation.  It  is  open  by 
arches  on  all  its  sides,  and  its  raised 
ceiling  is  supported  by  pillars.  Its 
interior  is  arranged  in  a  variety  of 
water-channels,  and  through  the 
centre  passes  the  principal  ^stream, 
^hich  runs  through  the  whole 
building  and  grounds.  This  little 
pleasure-house,  though  built  of 
coarse  material  and  but  rudely  fur- 
nished, is  erected  on  an  excellent . 
model,  and  is  admirably  calculated 
for  the  heats  of  the  summer.  Under 
it  are  subterraneous  chambers.  Pro- 
1  cccding 
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ceedifig  furtl^r  on  another  terrace  Is 
a  grand  pleasare-bouse^  coostmcted 
on  a  less  perfect  priociple  than  that 
of  the  first*  though  still  suiticientlf 
adapted  for  a  SHivmer  retreat. 
Through  this  also  ii^ter  is  intro- 
duced trom  a  terrace  above.  Be*- 
fore  this. place  is  a  very  extensive 
square  of  water,  in  which,  as  we 
were  told,  there  ^ere  fish ;  we  saw 
none,  but  the  water  itself  is  most 
luioriously  clear  and  refreshing. 
From  this  we  ascended  up  two  ter- 
races muciv  more  elevated  than  the 
first;  -on  these  there  were  only 
small  reservoirs,  from  which  the 
water  m^s  continoaUy  failing  into 
the  basins  on  ihe  8U€<tessive  de- 
scents, at  the  height  perhaps  of 
twenty  feet  between  each  terrace. 

"  At  length  we  entered  the  main 
body  of  the  building,  \which^  like 
all  other  Persian  houses,  consists  of  a 
Inrge  square  court  lined  on  all  sides 
with  rooms  of  various  dimensions 
find  uses.    The  choicest  apartment 
of  the  whole  is  a  small  one,  placed 
in  the  very  summit  of  the  building, 
where  cveiy  species  of  native  work- 
manship in  painting,  glazing,  and 
Mosaic,   has  been   collected.     We 
found  here  portraits  of  woairn,  Eu^ 
ropeans  as    well  as   Persians.     The 
glass  is  beautifully  painted,  and  the 
doors  are  prettily  worked  and  inlaid 
with  poetical  quotations  carved  in 
ivory.     From  this  tliere  is  a  delight- 
ful view  of  the  town  and  country. 
In  the  other  rooms  below,  there  are 
several  pictures  of  the  king  and  his 
favourites ;   one  of  the  subjects  is 
singular,  as.it  represents  his  majesty 
in  the  costume  of  a  sick  man; 

*  The  whole  of  this  place  is  of 
brick,  except  the  exterior  wall,  which 
is  mud>  flanked  however  by.  brick 
turrets.  It  is  much  Inferior  in  work- 
nmnsbip  to  any  of  the  brick  build- 
ings eiihcff  of  Kerim  Khan,  or  of 
the  Seffis.    The  soil  on  which  it  is 


erected  is  indeed  ill-adapted  to  the 
ptirpose,  as  it  is  salt ;  arid  the  ssdt 
oozes  out  through  the  walls,  and 
materially  underininei  their  solidi^. 
*  The  king  is  building  another 
summer  residence,  half  a  mile  frooi 
the  town,  called  the  Negarisfan. 
One  house  is  finished,  consisting 
however  of  only  an  arched  room, 
in  which  are  various  channels  for 
water  and  playing  fountains.  In  the 
garden  we  found  water  cresses,  of 
the  catableness  of  which  the  Per- 
sians appeared  totally  ignorant. 

'*  The  climate  of  Teheran  is  va* 
riable,  in  consequenceof  its  sitoa- 
tion  at  the  foot  of  high  nM>ontains, 
which  on  the  other  side  are  backed 
by  juch  a  sea  as  the  Caspian.    For 
the  earlier  part  of  our  %Xdj  it  was 
moderate;  till  the  )Oth  of  March 
the  thermometer,  which  was  sus- 
pended near  an  open  window  in  a 
room  unexposed   to  tlie  sun,  vai 
at  ^l""  Fainienheit.     On  the   lOtb, 
throughout  the  whole  di^,    there 
was  mtHt^now ;  indeed  oa  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  when  the  tbenno- 
meter  was  at  47*,   the  heat  of  the 
sun  produced  a  partial  (haw,  whkh 
was  succeeded  by  a  frost  so  sharp, 
that  before  the  close  of  the  dxft  aa 
oifiicer  of  the  suite,  whb  weighed 
fourteen  stone,   was  able  to  walk 
and  slide  upon  a  square-  reservoir 
before  the   Dewau    Khon6h,  even 
though  the  surface  had  beeniilfeady 
broken  at  one  corner.     The  fall  of 
siK)w  was    a  seasonable  supply  of 
moisture  to  the  country,  which  had 
long    been   \yilhout  any.     On  the 
new  moon  ol  March  (the  16th  of 
the  month)    the   rain   l)egun,  and 
for  sonie  days  continued  regu1ariy« 
clearing  up  about  four  or  five  hoars 
before  sunset,  and  gathering  agaia 
at  nightt    From  the  height  of  the 
walls  which  sbn^unded  us,  and  the 
want  of  weathercocks  or  chimmes, 
I  could  coUect  but  imperfectly  the 
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quarter  of  tlie  wind  3  but,  as  far 
as  I  could  judge,  it  was  geberally 
from  the  S.  E.  There  is  a  wind 
sometimes  rushing  from  the  Alboret 
on  the  N.  of  the  bleakness  of  which 
the  natives  speak  with  dread.  From 
the  23d  of  March  (the  first  quarter 
of  the  moon;  we  had  the  true  ethe- 
real mildness  of  spring/  with  light 
breezes  from  the  westward  in  the* 
evening.  Vegetation  was  making 
rapid  advances  :  the  rose-trees  in  the 
court  of  our  house  were  already 
green,  and  the  chenars  had  just 
begun  to  bud.  Tb<»  snow  on'  the 
Albores  was  diminishing  hst ;  and 
the  weather  generally,  which  some. 

.  times  lowered'and  then  brightened 
up,  was  that  of  an  English  spring. 
The  thermometer  was  about  61*  to 
($4%  but  in  the  middle  of  tbt  day  it 
reached  75*,  and  the  heat  in  the 
close  of  the  streets  of  the  town  was 
very  scnliible.  In  the  first  week  of 
April  the  mornings  were  beautiful; 
but  about  noon  a  hot  wind  set  in 
from  the  S.  £.  which  incr(Ssed  to- 
'vrardt  the  evening,  and  died  away 
at  night.  Abput  the  second  week 
the  weather  became  cooler.  Every 
thing  was  in  ^igh  foliage,  and  all 
our  horses  were  at  grass.  The  heat 
was  then  becoming  great !  on  the 
IQth  the  thermometer  was  at  82"  in 
the  shade,  and  at  night  we  had 
thunder  and  lightning  with  a  thick 
haze  over  the  Albores.  On  the  21st 
ibe  temperature,  which  in  the  inter- 
val had  been  at  86°,  sunk  to  Gj^, 
On  the  night  of  the  20th  there  had 
been  a#  storm  }  and  on  the  dawn  of 
day  we  discovered  that  the  Albores, 
wlHch  before  had  lost  their  snow, 
were  again  covered.  These  transi- 
tions are  common  to  situations  like 
that  of  Teheran.  The  rain  refreshed 
the  air,  and  gave    strength  to  the 

.  grass,  whiclV  in  tHe  more  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood  of  the  town  re-^ 
qatrcs  much  moisture  to  enable  it  to 


pierce  the  hardness  of  the  soil.  Fron^ 
this  time  the  days  continued  cool, 
with  rain  and  frequent  storms;  and 
the  evenings  became  almost  pierc* 
ing;  but  the  showers  gave  a  new 
force  to  vegetation. 

"  Teheran  is  considered  an  un- 
wholesome situation.  The  town  is 
low  and  built  on  a  salt,  moist  soil. 
In  the  summer  the  heats  are  said  to 
be  insufferable,  that  all  those  who 
are  stble  (all  perhaps  except  a  few 
old  wome^  quit  the  town  and  livo 
in  tents  nearer  the  foot  of  the  Al- 
bores, where  it  is  comparatively 
cool.  We  had  several  illnesses  in 
our  family,  which  we  'attributed  to 
the  water.  The  symptoms  were  an 
obstinate  constipation  with  great 
gripings,  a  disorder  very  common  in 
the  place.  Our  hcad>  Persian  writer 
was  long  laid  up  with  a  fever,  which 
brought  him  to  the  point  of  death. 
He  was  bled  copiously  six  times  in 
six  days.  These  people  put  no  faith 
in  ouf  medicines,  and  therefore  he 
would  not  allow  the  physician  of  the  ' 
mission  to  visit  him.  At  length 
however  he  was  persuaded  by  a  '  fall* 
which  he  took  in  Hafiz,  and  which 
pointed  out,  that  he  should  '  trust 
in  the  stranger.'  The  superstitious 
faith  with  which  the  Persians  ob- 
serve these  falls  is  inconceivable  : 
the  oracle  consists  in 'taking  the 
book  of  Hafiz,  wherever  it  may 
chance  to  open,  and  reading  the  pas- 
sage (Mi,  which  the  eyes  first  happen 
to  alight.  That,  by  which  the  at- 
tention is  thcs  attracted,  is  the  pre- 
diction. Before  they  open  the  book, 
they  n^ake  certain  invocations  to 
God.  Dr.  Jukes  accordingly  pre- 
scribed J  but  his  patient  1  believe  dis- 
regarded his  advice ;  and  we  were 
despairing  about  him,  when  we 
were  tolct  that  the  king's  physician 
had  been  with  him,  and  had  given 
him  a  water-melon  to  eat,  and  that 
the  sick  man  was  now  recovering. 

/  J  The 
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The  theory  of  Persian  medicine  is 
somewhat  that  of  Galen  :  they  at- 
tribute all  sickness  to  one  of  two 
causes,  heat  or  cold.  If  the  patient 
is  supposed  to  suffer  from  much 
Beat,  they  bleed  him  beyond  mea- 
sure; if  from  cold,  ihey  give  him 
cathartics  in  the  same  proportion. 
'  '^  In  the  belief  of  Persia  there  is 
another  and  a  simpler  remedy  for 
malady.  Nor  perhaps  is  the  credu- 
lity copfincd  to  Persia :  there  is  I 
suspect  a  more  general  superstition, 
that  t,o  relieve  disease  or  accident, 
the  patient  has  only  to  deposit  a 
rag  on  certain  bushes,  and  from  the 
«ame  spo(  to  take  another  which 
has  been  previously  left  from  the 
same  motive  by  «  former  saiFerer. 

*'  \n  the  time  of  the  Seffis  there 
was  also  another  superstition  in  Per- 
sia, which  perhaps  is  not  wholly  ex- 
tinct at  this  day.  Every  one  who 
has  read  Chardin,  will  remember 
the  history  of  the  coronation  of  Shah 
^uleyman,  who,  because  his  original 
ncime  was* considered  unlucky,  was 
renamed  and  recrowned. 

"  Thr.  fruits  whi^h  were  in  sea- 
son at  Teheran  in  the  month  of 
March,  and  which  were  served  to 
iis  every  day  at  dinner,  were  po;iie- 
granates,  apples,  pears,  melons, 
limes,  and  oranges.  The  pomegra- 
nates came  from  Mazanderan,  and 
•were  really,  here  a  luscious  fruit, 
much  superior  to  any  that  I  have 
seen  in  Turkey.  They  were  gene- 
rally twelve  inches  iti  circumfer- 
ence. The  vegetables  were  cnrrots, 
turnips,  spinach  and  beet-root.  Hives 
^rc  kept  all  over  the  country,  and 
we  had  at  Teheran  the  finest  honey 
that  I  ever  ate,  though  that  of  Shi- 
raz  is  reckoned*  better,  and  that  of 
Kauzeroon  (which  the  bees  cuU 
.  from  the  orange  groves)  is  consi- 
dered as  still  superior.  Our  mut- 
ton was  excellent,  and  very  cheap ; 


for  a.  sheep  costs  two  piastres  only. 
The  beef  was  sometimes  good  3  ^ut 
as  their  meat  is  not  deemed  desirable 
in  Persia,  oxen  are  not  kept  or  fatten- 
ed for  the  purposes  of  the  table.  Wc 
eat  a  bare  which  bad  been  caught 
by  a  roan  in  the  plain*  and  which 
we  afterwards  coursed  with  our 
greyhounds.  The  Persians  regard  this 
Sesh  as  unclean  in  opposition  to  the 
Turks,  who  eat  it  without  scruple. 

"in  April  we  got  delicious  her- 
rings from  the  Ca<4)ian,  which  ap- 
pears the  proper  sea  for  them.  They 
are  much  larger  than  those  which 
we  have  on  the  English  coasts,  and 
are  called  by  the  Persians  the  «hah 
mahee,  "  Ising  of  fishes."  In  the 
end  of  that  month  we  received  s 
fresh  salmon  of  twenty-five  poapds 
from  the  same  sea  also,  as  a  present 
from  the  Ameen-ed-Doulah.  The 
Persians  call  it  kizzel«  or  golden  :  it 
was  to  the  palate  as  good  as  any 
English  salmon,  though  with  some 
of  us  it  did  not  agree  quite  so  well. 

"  From  the  account  which  the 
prime  minister  gave  us  of  a  stooe 
which  is  burnt  in  Mazanderan, 
there  must  be  coals  of  the  finest  kind 
in  that  province.  Among  the  pro- 
ductn  of  Persia  are  gum  tragacanth, 
assafostida,  yellow  berries,  henna 
(coarser  than  that  of  Egypt,)  mac* 
der  roots,  which  grow  wild  upon 
the  mountains,  and  are  brought 
.  down  for  sale  by  the  Eelauts  or 
wandering  tribes  j  the  Hindoos  only 
export  it  as  returns.  Indigo  is  cul- 
tivated for  the  dying  of  linen  and 
of  beards,  and  grows  about  Shoos- 
ter  Desfou),  near  Kherat,  and  in 
the  Laristan.  It  is  not  so  fine  as 
the  indigo  from  India,  which  indeed 
is  a  great  article  of  the  itppori  trade 
of  Persia.  They  use  the  leaf  only 
for  their  beards.  There  is  no  cochi- 
neal. Cotton  is  produced  enough 
for  the  interior  consumption  of  ibc 
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country.  The  best  mnnufacturc 
which  thev  mak*^  is  a  col  ton  cloth, 
called  \hrt  kaduck  ;  of  this  there  is 
an  exportation  to  llurkey.  Fhe 
finest  is  manufactured  at  Ispahan. 
The  great  and  rich<-st  produce  is  the 
silk  of  Ghilan  and  Mazanderan. 
The  luanufaciuring  towns  of  Persia 
are  Yezd,  silken  stuffs,  stuffs  of  ^ilk 
and  cotton  ;  Kashan^  silks  and  cop- 
per ware  ;  Koom^  earthenware  ; 
Resht,  silks,  coarse  woollen  cloths 
of  which  the  tekmis  are  made } 
Shiraz,  swords,  fire-arms,  and  glass- 
ware ;  Ispahan,  brocades,  cotton 
clothes  ;  Kermansbah^  arms ;  Ker- 
inan,  shawls. 

"  4th  of  May.  The  most  beau- 
tiful part  of  the  plain  about  Te- 
heran is  that  to  the  S.  E.  The 
verdure,  when  I  left  the  country, 
was  most  luxuriant;  and  the  whol^ 
animated  by  peasantry  and  their 
c.-ittle.  Yet  though  the  spring  was 
thus  far  adranced,  the  mountain 
Dcmawend  (whenever  the  clouds, 
^'hich  almost  always  concealed  it, 
roiled  away)  ^appeared  more  than 
ever  covered  with  snow.  The  di- 
rect distance  to  it  from  Teheran  is 
about  forty  miles;  to  the  base  of 
the  first  mountain  is  reckoned 
fourteen  miles.  We  had  seen  it 
-when  it  was  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  us ;  and  were 
told  indeed,  as  I  have  remarked  be- 
fore, that  it  might  be  seen  from  the 
Cop  of  the  minaret  of  the  Mcsjid 
Shah,  at  Ispabnn,  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles.  It  is 
visible  from  Resht,  and  generally 
along  all  the  south  of  the  Caspian 
sea  J  and  it  is  therefore  very  credible 
that  that  sea,  which  is  not  more 
tKm  forty  miles  from  the  base, 
may  be  seen  from  the  summit,  of 
Demawend.  But,  according  to 
Kooie  accounts,  no  one  ever  gained 
the  top  ;  according  to  others,  there 
is  a  bbrse-road  through  the  whole 


ascent.  I  was  told  at  Tabriz,  by  a 
man  of  Mazanderan,  that  he  him- 
self knew  several  who  had  reached 
the  summit ;  and,  indeed,  that 
Deiveishes,  led  by  the  information 
of  their  books,  resorted  thither  from 
In^ia  to  cull  a  certain  plant  con- 
vertible into  gold^  and  tinging  with 
a  golden  hue  the  teeth  of  the  sheep 
that  feed  upon  the  mountain.  At 
the  foot  of  the  Albores  are  maoy 
villages  and  pleasure- houses,  and 
much  cultivation';  all  the  rest  of 
the  country  in  that  direction  is  a 
blank  with  scarcely  a  shrvib. 

**  On  the  east  side  of  the  plain  of 
Teheran  there  is  an  elevated  road 
of  a  fine  bottom  running  N.  and  S. 
which  seems  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  city  of  Rey.  On 
the  4th  of  March  we  visited  the 
ruins  of  Rey.  They  are  situated 
about  five  miles  in  a  south  direction 
from  Teheran,  and  extend  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  over  the  plain,  E. 
and  W.  To  the  E.  at  the  foot  of  a 
projecting  range,  which  branches 
from  thr  Albores,  are  the  remains 
of  the  citadel ;  consisting  of  walls 
and  turrets,  built  of  mud  bricks, 
which  in  most  places  are  distin- 
guished'with  difficulty  from  mounds 
of  earth.  Thr  mass  of  the  height, 
on  which  it  is  erected,  seems  rather 
of  earth  than  of  rock.  Near  the 
foot  oi  the  citadel  stands  a  tower, 
which  by  our  hasty  calculation  may 
be  about  fifty  feet  in  height.  It  is 
built  of  a  very  fine  species  of  brick, 
cemented  by  mortar.  Its  exterior 
is  arranged  in  twenty-four  trian- 
gular compartments,  the  base  of 
each  being  about  five  feet,  giving  a 
circumference  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet.  On  the  summit,  be- 
tween two  rows  of  ornaments  in 
brick,  is  an  inscription  in  the 
Cuffick  character ;  the  letters  of 
which  are  formed  by  small  inlaid 
bricks.    The  interior  was  so  fuU  of 
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straw  and>  other  rubbisbi  th»t  wc 
could  not  explore  it ;  the  door  is  to 
the  eastward.  The  style  of  building 
resembles  much  thai  of  the  Seffis ; 
with  this  difference^  that  the  bricks 
are  put  together  with  a  greater 
portion  of  mortar,  and  are  of  a 
rather  darker  colour.  About  three 
miles  to  the  southward  on  aii  in- 
sulated hill  are  other  buildings,  and 
a  turret  of  the  lame  style  as  the  one 
just  described  \  and  between  both  is 
a  round  tower  of  stone,  with  a 
CuiBck  inscription  in  brick-^ork. 
In  this  turret  we  observed  through 
a  window,  that  there  was  a  winding 
staircase  in  the  wall,  but  we  could 
iiot  find  the  entrauce  to  it. 

"  Still  further  on,  on  the  brow 
of  a  hill  close  under  the  mountain, 
is  a  building,  partly  of  ancient  and 
partly  of  modern  construction ;  this 
is  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  wives  of 
Imaum  Hossein.  It  is  composed  of 
two  courts  and  two  inner  rooms; 
three  old  women  officiate  here  over 
the  remains  of  their  female  9aint. 
There  is  much  running  water  all 
around  j  part  issues  from  a  spring, 
which  gushes  out  from  under  a 
rock.  The  mountains  are  arid, 
with  surface  indicating  much  mi- 
neral below. 

**  Rey  is  the  Rhages  of  Tobit, 
9nd  is  the  city  where  Alexander 
rested  five  days  in  his  pursuit  after 
Darius  j  after  he  had  made  a  march 
of  eleven  days  from  Ecbatana  or 
Hamadan.  Arrian  calls  this  city 
one  day *s  journey  from  the  Caspian 
Streights. 

"  Rey  was  reduced  by  Hubbe, 
the  general  of  Jengbiz  Khan  ;  and 
from  its  scattered  populaiiou  arose 
the  town  of  Teheran.  Near  the 
ruins  is  still  a  village  called  Shah. 
AbduiAsEeem,  with  a  zeeauret  or 
place  of  worship. 

''  Of  ancieht  Persia  I-  learned 
)ittlp,    Currimabad  is^  perhaps^  tb« 


Corbiana  of  geography «  Neir.Shirai 
is  a  Bolouk  of  eighteen  villages, 
called  Fasa,  from  its  chief  place, 
which  itself  is  about  five  or  lis 
menzilsor  thirty- five  fursungs  from 
Shiraz,  and  about  nineteen  from 
Persepolis.  From  Fasa  lo  Firouzi- 
bad  is  four  menziU ;  perhaps  twenty 
fursungs.  The  ruins  at  both,  and 
indeed  in  the  line  between  tbcm, 
are  great. 

"  A  native  of  Fasa,  whom  I 
questioned  on  the  subject,  told  me 
that  the  remains  at  his  city  were 
considered  more  wonderful  than 
any  thing  at  Persepolis,  except  the 
columns.  There  are  great  stones  with 
Persepoiitan  inscriptions.  There  is 
a  large  mound  of  earth,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  people  of  his  coun* 
try,  was  transported  by  Turks  from 
Turkish  territory.  The  thaubcl  or 
government  of  this  place  is  the 
most  lucrative  and  respectable  aboat 
the  region. 

"  Jaffier  All,  resident  for  the 
Englbh  nation  at  Shiraz,  infonned 
me  that  the  number  of  the  Guebres 
(worshippers  of  fire)  decrease  an- 
nually in  Persia.  They  are  so  re- 
viled and^  distressed  by  the  govern- 
ment, that  either  tht;y  become  con« 
verts  to  Mahomedaftism,  or  etni* 
graie  to  their  brethren  in  India. 
Their  Atech-gau,  or  chief  fire- 
teiQple,  a  large  excavation  in  the 
ground,  in  which  the  sacred  clement 
was  preserved,  was  at  Firoozabad, 
seventeen  fursungs  south  ei»t  of 
Shiraz.  The  orifice  i^  now  dosed ; 
and  the  fire  indeed,  according  to  a 
Mahomedan  doctor,  was  extinguish- 
ed on  the  day  of  the  birth  of  bis  pro- 
phet. .  The  remains  at  Firouzabad 
attest  the  fornner  importance  of  that 
city.  Yezd  is  now  the  great  seat 
of  the  Guebres  and  of  their  re- 
ligion ;  but  they  axe  more  poor  and 
more  contemned  in  Persia,  than  tb« 
most  miserable  of  the  Jews  io  Tur- 
key. 
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key.  The  works  of  Zoroaster  were 
collected  by  his  disciple  Jamaz, 
into  a  book  thence  called  the  Jamaz 
Namah.  which  is  now  most  scarce. 

"  II.  The  oAly  hereditary  title  in 
Persia  is  mirza  or  meerza.  The 
derivation  of  which  word  is  frniti 
emir  (ameer  a  nobleman)  and  zad6 
a  son;  &c.  This  species  of  nobility 
is  traced  very  far,  and  is  not  creative. 
The  title  descends  to  all  the  sons  of 
the  family^  without  exception.  In 
the  royal  fan^ily  it  is  placed  after 
the  name  instead  of  before  it,  thus. 
Abbas  Mirza  and  Hossein  Alt  Mirza. 
Mirza  is  a  civil  titl«s,  and  khan  is  a 
military  one.  The  title  of  khan  is 
creative,  but  not  hereditary:  the 
sons  of  khans  are  called  aga*  or 
esquirCi  which  i»  a  Tartar  title,  and 
more  common  to  Turkey  than  tp 
Persia.  l*he  creation  of  khan  is 
attended  with  few  ceremonies,  and 
those  very  simple  The  king  sends 
a  kalaat  or  dress  oi  honour  to  the 
person  so  created,  and  on  bis  in- 
vestiture the  king  givds  him  a 
£rman  announcing  to  all  persons 
that  the  bearer  of  it  is  forthwith  a 
khan  ^  and  this  firman  it  worn 
three  days  on  the  top  of  the  turban. 
Any  person  who  derides  this  patent^ 
or  who  refuses  to  call  the  bearer  of 
it  by  his  title^  is  liable  to  the  penalty 
of  death. 

"*  The  titje  of  mirza  does  not 
binder  the  possessor  from  receiving 
that  of  khan  also^  «ind  then  the 
name  runs,  for  example,  thus, 
Mirza  Hossein  Ali  Khan. 

'*  The  different  ranks  of  civil  go- 
vernors are — 1st.  The  beglerbeg, 
'who  generally  resides  |n  the  large 
cities,  and  confrouls  the  province 
an)Cind:  2d.  The  hakim  5  and  3d. 
the  thaubet,  who  severalty  govern  a 
city  or  a  town :  4th.  The  kelounter, 
who,  besides  the  real  governor,  re* 
sides  in  every  city,  town,and  village, 
and  superintends  the  collection  of 


the  tribute :  5lh.  The  ket  khoda, 
who  is  the  chief  of  a  village:  Gtli. 
The  pak  kar,  who  is  servant  or 
hommes  iaffaires  to  the  ket  khoda, 
and  who  transacts  the  business  with 
the  rayat  or  peasant.  The  pak-kar 
accounts  with  the  ket  khoda,  and 
he  again  with  the  kelounter. 

"  The  kelounter  is  a  man  pf  coq- 
sequence  wherever  he  presides ;  he 
is  an  orifieer  of  the  crown,  and  once 
a-year  appears  before  the  royal  pre- 
sence, an  honour  which  isi  not  per- 
mitted to  the  ket  khoda.  He  also 
receives  wages  frotn  the  king  s 
treasury,  which  the  ket  khoda  does 
nqt.  The  kelounter  is  the  medium^ 
through  which  the  wishes  and 
wants  of  the  people  are  made 
known  to  the  king :  he  is  their 
chief  and  feprcsentative  on  all  oc- 
casibns,  ai^d  brings  forward  the 
complaints  of  the  rayats,  whenever 
'they  feel  oppressed.  HealsP  knows 
the  riches  of  every  rayat,  and  his 
means  of  rendering  the  annual  tri- 
bute 5  he  therefore  regulates  the 
quota  that  every  man  must  pay; 
and  if  his  seal  be  not  affixed  to  the 
documents  which  the  rayat  brings 
forward  in  the  time  of  the  leyy, 
the  assessment  is  not  valid^  and  the 
sum  cannot  be  received. 

*'  The  three  principal  branches 
of  the  tribute  which  the  people  pay 
are  1st.  Maleeatj  9d.  Sader;  and 
.3d.  Peish-kesh. 

"  The  malt  eat  is  the  hereditary 
original  right  of  the  crown,  and 
consists  in  produce  and  money. 
The  king  gets  in  kind  one-fiOh  of 
the  produce  of  the  land,  i.  eu  of 
wheat,  barley,  silk,  tobacco,  ia- 
digo,  &c.  and  articles  of  that  de- 
scription:  and  one-fifth  in'nRoney 
of  all  the  vogetables,  fruit,  and 
lesser  produce  ofthe&frth,  which 
the  proprietor  may  sell..  Though 
the  proportion  be  paid  in  kind,  yet 
it  is  assessed,  not  by  the  actual  levy 

of 
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of  every  fifth  sheaf,  &c.  hut  by  an  and  told.    By  the  amount  therefore 
indirect  criterion  of  produce,  de-  of  the  purchase  is  regulated  the 
duced  from  the   number  of  oxen  rate  of  oppression.    The  scale  de- 
kept  by  the  landholder  j  and  this  scends;  every,  minor  agent  is  ex- 
part  of  the  revenue  is  collected  ac-  pected  to  accomplish  an  appointed 
cordingly  by  a  corresponding  rate  task;  but  is  left  to  choose  his  owo 
imposed   upon   the  growth  of  the  means^  and  to  have  no  other  con- 
land.     Thus  the  possessor  of  twelve  troul  but  his  own  conscience.   This 
oxen  is  supposed  to  possess  also  an  is  the  practice,  whatever '  may  be 
extent  of  land,  the  cultivation  of  the  theory  of  the  administraiioa  of 
which  may  require  that  number,  the  revenue, 
and  is  therefore  assessed  to  pay  a        ''  The  sader  is  an  arbitrary  tax, 
quantity  of  corn  proportioned  to  the  and   is   the   most  grievous  to  the 
assumed  amount  of  his  gross  re- *  rayat.    It  admits  every  species  of 
*ceipt.  extortion,  and  renders  the  situation 

*^  The  king  collects  one-fifth  also  of  the  peasant  extremely  precarious, 

in   money  of  all    the  vegetables.  This  impost  is  levied  on  particular 

fruits,   and  lesser  produce  of  the  occasions,  such  as  the  passage  of  snj 

earth,  which    the  proprietor  may  great  man  through  the  coantry,  the 

sell.    Formerly  these  tributes,  either  local  expenses  of  a  district,  or  on 

in  kind  or  in  money,  were  only  other  opportunities  which  are  con- 

one-lenth  :  but  their  amount  hat  tinually  recurring j  so  that  the  rayat 

been     doubled    by     the     present  is  never  certain  of  a  respite.    It  is 

king.  assessed  in  the  same  manner  Qpoo 

**  The  inhabitants  of  towns  pay  the  number  of  oxen  which  he  may 

according  to  an  assessment  imposed  keep.    Thus,  if  sheep  are  wanted, 

on  the  place,  and  founded  on  the  he  who  keeps  one  ox  is  obliged  to 

number  of  bouses  which  it  may  give  a  sheep,  and  so  on  with  every 

'contain,  and  not  according  to  their  other  demand  which  may  be  made, 
individual  means.     And  this  levy        "  The  peish-kesh.    Th'is  is  cailed 

on  any  particular  town  is  but  a  part  indeed  a  voluntary  gift,  but  it  most 

only  of  that  charged  on  the  district  be  offered  every  year  at  the  festival 

which  contains  it;  thus  Ispahan,  of  the  noreoz }  aad  like  the  regular 

which  >for  instance  has  Koom  and  taxes,  is  required  in  the  same  pro- 

Kashan  within  its  administration,  is  portion,  according  to  the  means  of 

reqdired  to  furnish  a  8peci6ed  sum,  the  people. 

of  which  it  pays  part,  and  divides        "  By  these  taxations  the  condi- 

the  rest    among    the    second-rate  tion  of  the  cultivators  is  rendered 

towns,  which  again  subdivide  their  more  particularly  wretched.     On 

own  proportions  among  the  villages  the  contrar)*,  the  merchants  are  less 

around ;  and  collect,  each  in  their  oppressed  than  any  class  in  Persia, 

gradations,  the  appointed  amount  of  The  shop-keeper  indeed  (dukiandar) 

the  tribute,  and  transfer  the  whole  pays  tribute  ;.  but  tlie  proper  mer- 

to  the  royal  treasury.    The  govern-  chant,  (sbdager)  a  distinct  order, 
ment  requires  that  the  collector  of    pays  nothing  at   all  to  the  state, 

any  given  district  should  supply  a  except  the  duties,  of  the  customs, 

stated  sum,  bgt  it  permits  him  like-  which  are  comparatively  \'ery  small, 

wise  to  add,    as   his    own   profit,  bein|^  about  one-tenth  on  the  im- 

whatever  he  can    further    exact,  ports;  and  as  they  are  not  afiected 

Alost  of  thcise  offices  are  bought  by  any  other  imposition^  they  are 

the 
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the  most  wealthj  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

*'  Landed  property  in  Persia  is 
hereditary,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  waky.  But  on  the  de- 
linquency of  its  proprietor,  it  may 
be.  seized  by  the  king,  and  is  then 
called  zapt6  shah.  It  remains  an- 
nexed to  the  crown,  until  the  family 
are  again  restored,  when  the  estate,- 
according  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
sovereign,  may  be  returned.  The 
king,  while  be  retains  such  pro 
pcrty,  generally  allows  a  poiiion  of 
Its  produce  to  the  relatives  of  the 
former  owner,  and  this  allowance  is 
called  mpusterner^e.  Besides  the 
zapte  shab  thenc  are  the  baliss6  or 
crown  lands,  that  from  time  im- 
memorial have  belonged  to  the  ]b:i|igs 
of  Persia.  They  are  cultivated  by 
tenants,  who  defray  all  the  ex- 
penses, cattle,  implements  of  agri- 
culture, &c.4ind  divide  the  net  pro- 
iits  with  the  king. 

"  At  the  death  of  Kerim  Khan, 
the  royal  treasury  was  nearly  empty; 
but  at  the  death  of  the  late  King 
Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  it  is  said  to 
have  contained  fifteen  crore  of 
tcmauns.  Since  the  times  of  Kerim 
Khan  the  value  of  bullion  has  in- 
creased greatly;  the  miscal  of  gold 
iBiras  then  five  piastres,  it  is  now 
eight  and  a  bait;  that  of  silver  was 
three  hundred  dinars,  it  Is  now  five 
hundred  ;  and  every  year  the  price 
increases  in  some,  small  degree. 
Provisions  and  labour  have  of  course 
corresponded  in  proportion.  I'here 
is  no  prohibition  against  the  meltiug, 
or  the  ejcportation  of  the  precious 
metals.  Every  one  may  convert  his 
own  bullion .  into  any  use.  If  he 
wishes  to  have  his  gold  coined,  he 
can  send  it  to  the  mint  to  be  struck 
into  any  piece  of  money  ;  paying 
the  value  of  a  pea*s  weigt\t  of  gold 
for  every  tomaun«  The  right  of 
.coinage   is    secured  to  particular 


towns  by  firmans  from  the  king. 
Most  of  the  gold  is  clipped,  a«»  every 
Jew  pares  a   little  off.     Tbe  shop- 
keepers also   contrive  to  rub   the 
coin  on  a  black  stone  to  try  the 
purity  of  tbe  metal ;   by  this  opera- 
tion small  pafticles  remain  on  the 
stone,   which    are  extracted  with 
care,  and  reserved  till  a  sufficient 
quantity   for  a  coin   be  collected. 
Most  of  the  silver  in   circulation 
coraes  originally  fi^om  a  very  fine 
silver  mine  in  Bokliara.    There  is 
•  another    also  in  Aderbigian,    and 
another  near  Shiraz,  the  latter  of 
which  is  neglected,  as  tbe  expenses 
have  been  feund  to  exceed  the  pro- 
duce.   The  king's  treasure  is  re- 
ported, probably  with  much  truth, 
to  be  imniense.    Tbe  Persians  in* 
deed  afiirm,  that  all   the  money, 
which  is  received   into   the  royal 
coflfers,    remafns   there  ^and  never 
again  gets  into  circulation.     In  a 
country  so  poor  ^  Persia,  in  which 
there  are  so  few  people  of  any  ca- 
pital, the  absorption  of  a  million  or 
a  much  smaller  sum  would  be  inx- 
mediatdy  felt.    If  therefore  all  the 
sums,  which  are  annually  poured 
into  the   kings  ti^asure,   had  re- 
mained a  dead  stock  in  his  hands^' 
there  would  not  now  have  been  a 
single  piece  of  gold  in  Persia.  There 
is  no  corresponding  influx  of  bullion. 
Persia  exports  yearly  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  tomauns  in  specie 
to  India  ;  to  meet  this  drain  there 
is  indeed  an  inadequate  supply  firom 
their  trade  with  Russia,  which  pur* 
chases  with  gold  all   the  silk  of 
Ghilan  ;   and  again  with  Turkey^  . 
which  psys  in  gold  for  all  ,the  shawjs 
and  the  little  silk  which  it  exports 
from  Persia.     Yet  .it  is  possible  that 
the  king  may  reserve  two-thirds  of 
his  receipts;   and  expend  the  rer 
raainder  only,  perhaps  half  a  crore 
of  tomauns..  This  supposition  de- 
rives some  probabili^^  as  well  from 

the 
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ibc  increase  in  the  value  of  bullion 
at  from  the  accounts  of  the  trea- 
sures of  Aga  Mahomed ;  and  further 
from  the  common  belief  of  Persia, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  re- 

fular  expenses  of  the  royal  esta- 
lishment  are  defrayed  by  the 
Ameen  ed-Doulahf  from  sources 
connected  with  his  office  and  power. 
Thus  he  pays  the  household,  and 
clothes  the  servants  ;  he  supplies  a 

Eart  of  the  kalaats  at  the  norooz ; 
e  furnishes  the  maintenance  of  the 
king's  children,  aod  clothes  for  the* 
new-born  in&nts,  and  necessaries 
for  the  mother.  In  Persia,  when  a 
woman  is  five  months  in  her  preg- 
nancy, she  provides  clothes  for  her 
expected  offspring:  in  this  situa- 
tion the  king's  wives  send  to  the 
ameen-ed-douWh  a  list  of  all  the 
articles  which  they  may  want  3  and 
which,  frequently  at  a  large  cost, 
lie  is  obliged  to  produce  on  the  spot. 
For  this  purpose  he  keeps  in  his 
house  a  magazine  stored  with  every 
description  of  dress  for  every  age. 
Every  year  he  is  obliged  to  build 
new  rooms  in  the  king's  seraglio  for 
the  women  whom  his  maje&ty  may. 
chance  to  add  to  his  numbers ;  and 
for  each  of  these  rooms  he  provides 
a  silver  manzal  or  fire-pan»  a  l9mp 
and  two  candlesticks  of  silver, 
basins,  ^ers,  dishes,  platesj^  &c. 
and  all  of  silver.  To  answer  these 
immense  demands,  the  range  of  his 
exactions  may  well  be  believed  to 
be  unbounded. 

"  The  aggregate  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Persia  is  divided  into  tribes^ 
part  of  which  live  in  fixed  habita- 
tions, and  others  (the  larger  pro- 
portion indeed,  and  all  the  Arabs) 
live  in  teuts.  These  tribes  never 
emigrate  from  their  own  districts, 
hut  all  have  their  winter  and  sum- 
mer regions;  in  the  former  pitching 
their  tents  in  the  plain,  in  the  latter 
"he  summits  and  declivities  of 


their  mountains.  To  these  districts 
they  adhere  strictly,  as  the  Hoe  of 
demarcation  for  the  pastonge  of 
their  flocks  has  been  obierved  from 
ages  the  most  remote.  £ach  has  its 
records,  and  can  trace  iu  geoealogy 
to  the  first  generation.  The  most 
considerable  and  renowned  are  the 
baktiar,  that  spread  themselves  over 
the  province  of  Irauk ;  the  fiike, 
that  live  about  the  o^ountaias  of 
Shooster  or  Susa,  and  extend  tbdr 
frontiers  to  those  of  the  Baktian; 
the  Aflfshars,  that  live  near  the  lake 
ofShahee;  the  Lacs,  that  are  near 
Casvin.  * 

*<  All  the  tribes  pay  tribute. 
When  the  king  calls  uponJbcm  for 
purposes  of  war,  all  (excepting  the 
Arabs  and  the  Failee  tribe)  are 
obliged  to  send  a  proportion  of 
men,  who  are  always  ready  at  hii 
smnmons. 

•'  The  names  of  every  one  ofioch 
men,  the  names  of  their  fathers,  aod 
other  particulars  of  their  family,  are 
all  registered  in  the  defter  kbooa  at 
the  seat  of  government ;  and  at  tlie 
feast  of  the  norooz,  they  attend  the 
king  to  inquire  vdiether  their  ser- 
vices for  that  year  are  required :  if 
required,  they  wait  the  encamp- 
ment of  his  majesty ;  if  not,  they 
are  permitted  to  return,  but  ia 
either  case  they  receive  a  stated  pa/. 
This  is  one  of  the  oldest  ciistoms  io 
Persia,  recorded  in  their  histories 
from  time  immemorial. .  Each  tribe 
has  its  chief,  who  is  always  a  kbaVi 
and  one  of  their  own  race.  He 
generally  remains  with  his  people, 
and  has  a  vakeel  at  the  capital,  wbo 
attends  daily  at  the  der-a-khon6b, 
and  transacts  all  the  business  of  bit 
principal.  He  would  be  the  bsroo 
of  feudal  times,  if  he  were  not  liable 
to  lose  his  post  at  the  will  of  fbe 
king.  Mr.  Bruce  informed  mr  that 
tliere  still  exists  in  Persia  an  an- 
cient custom;,  in  cases  of  emeigencji 
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'  of  roqairing  from  every  mill  (the 
wheel  cf  which  is  turned  by  water) 
a  man  and  horse  armed  and  ac- 
coutred for  the  fieJd  }  and  of  these 
they  reckon  one  hundred  thousand. 
The  reason  assigned  for  the  king's 
never  requiring  the  attendance  of 
the  Fjiilees  on  his  military  expedi- 
tions is,  that  in  time  of  old  (some 
say  the  reign  of  the  famons  King 
Caroura)  the  Failees  jSed  and  lost 
the  battle^  and  incurred  upon  them- 
selves and  their  posteritv  this  inters 
diction  of  military  service  for  ever. 
The  people  of  Ispahan  and  of  Ka- 
shaU;  who  either  urged  or  joined 
tlie  flight  of  I  he  Failees,  were  in- 
cluded in  thr  same  prohibition ;  and 
to  this  day  bear  the  epithet  of 
arrant  cow  a  fds«  m/ore  happy  perhaps 
to  live  a  quiet  life  at  home,  than  to 
attempt  to  regain  the  reputation  of 
brave  men  by  fighting  abroad. 

"  The  supplies  which  are  sent 
receive  pay  from  the  king,  as  well 
as  arms  and  horses ;  and  when  in 
actual  service  are  fed  at  the  king's 
expense.  When  he  no  longer  wants 
ihem  they  are  dismissed  to  their 
own  homes.  The  tribes  compose 
the  whole  military  force. of  the  king- 
dom, except  the  king's  body-guards^ 
who  are  never  disbanded,  and  form 
the  standing  army  of  the  country* 
Each  prince  governor  of  the  pro- 

.  yinces  has  also  his  body-guard, 
which,  in  like  manner,  is  never  dis- 
banded. 

•  _ 

'^  The  provinces  of  Aderbigian, 
Khorassan,  Fars,  Kerman,  part  of 
Iraok  towards  Irauk  Arabi,  are  all 
governed  by  the  Jting's  softs.  The 
prince  of  Aderbigian,  it  is  said,  can 
raise  from  his  different  tribes  fifty 
thousand  horse  and  foot,  over  which 
the  king  has  do  direct  controol ; 
but  which,  in  case  of  war,  he  can 
eall  into  action  by  requiring  the  at- 
tendance of  his  800  with  all  his 
forces. 


'*  In  Che  same  manner  the  prince 
governor  of  Khorassan  can  raise 
from  his  tribes  twenty  thousand 
horse  and  foot.  The  prince  of  Fars 
has  likewise  a  similar  command ; 
but  his  troops  have  never  been 
surnmoned  to  assist  the  king  in  his 
wars,  as  they  are  always  left  for  the 
protection  of  the  southern  parts  of 
Persia.  The  province  of  Mazaur 
deran  sends  twf'nty  thousand  horse 
and  foot  to  the  king.  As  the 
Quajars  or  Cadjars,  the  king's  own 
tribe,  are  resident  in  this  province, 
he  looks  upon  this  force  as  his  par- 
ticular safeguard.  This  tribe  is 
considered  the  most  ancient  and  ' 
honoured  in  Persia :  they  reckon 
among  themselves  four  kings— 
Fath  Alj  Shah,  who  was  killed  by 
vShah  Thamas  ;  Hassan  Khan,  who 
was  killed  by  Kerim  Khan;  Aga 
Mahomed ;  and  the  present  king, 
his  nephew  and  successor.  Of  this 
tribe  there  arc  two  races  :  the  first 
is  the  Yokaree  Bash,  of  which  the 
king's  family  and  that  of  the  mother 
of  the  heir  apparent  are  both  sprung ; 
the  second  is  the  Asheea  Bash.  The 
nobility  of  the  king's  progeny  varies 
much  according  to  that  of  the 
mothers. 

"  The  two  great  tribes  are  the 
Baktiari  and  the  Failee.  They 
consist  of  one  hundred  thousand 
families  each,  which,  at  five  per- 
sons in  a  family,  makes  two  totals 
of  five  hundred  thousand  souk. 
The  Baktiars,  of  all  the  tribes,  stnd 
the  most  troops  to  the  king's  service. 
The  king's  body-guard  consists  of 
twelve  thousand  roen^  half  of  whom 
are  disciplined  in  the  European 
manner,  and  are  called  Jan-baz,  in 
contra-dis^nction  to  those  raised  and 
disciplined  by  the  princes,  (ahd  par- 
ticularly Abbas  Mirza,  governor  of 
Aderbigian,)  who  are  called  Ser-bat. 
'  Jan-baz'  means  one  who  plays 
aw9y  his  soul  5  '  Ser-baz'  meaiis 

one 
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one    who   plays    away    his    head  ased  to  express  their  de^'otion  to  the 

only.  king's  service ;  for  they  are  not  ia 

*'  The  twelve  thousand  who  form  reality  entered  into  a  state  of  scr- 

the  king's  body-guard  are  taken  in-  vitude  by  actual  purchase:  on  \\it 

discriminately  from  (he  tribes,  or  contrary,  they  arc  particularly  ho- 

from  the  population  of  the  cities,  but  noured  by  the  king,  and  his  own 

principally  from  Mazanderan  and  favourite  Ismael  Beg  is  their  com- 

the  tribes  connected  with  the  king's  mander.    This  chief  is  one  of  those 

own  race.      1  hey  have  their  fa-  who  still  exercise  the  noose  with 

milies  and  homes  at  Teheran,  and  great  skill ;  it  is  called  knmmond; 

in  the  neighbouring  v}llages»  and  and  there  are  some  instances- of  its 

are  ready  at  every  call.    They  are  being  still  used  in   their  engage- 

iiivrded  into  bodies  of  three  thousand  ments. 

men,  and  do  dutv  by  turns  4 n  the  •     Dress. — ^The  dress  of  the  Persians 

king's  palace,  called  the  ark.   They  is  much  changed  since  the  time  of 

are  called  kechekchess  or  guards,  Chardin.      It  never  possessed  the 

and    every  such    body  has  a  ser  dignity  and  solidity  of  the  Turkish 

kechekchee,  qr  head  of  the  guard,  dress,   and   much  -  less    now  than 

-who  always  attends  when  his  corps  ever.  So  materially  indeed  hare  their 

is  on  duty ;  and  on  the  relief  of  the  fashions  altered,  that  in  comparing 

guard  a  mtrza  belonging    to.  the  with  the  modes  of  the  present  day, 

corps  reads  over  every  man's  name^  the  pictures    and    descriptions   in 

and  incase  of  non-attendance  the  de-  Chardin  and  Le  Bran,  we  can  re- 

faulter  receives  punishment.  These  cognize  no  longer  the  same  people, 

ser  kechekchers  are  men  of  so  much  It  is  extraordinary  that  an  Asiatic 

family  and  distinction,  that  one  of  nation,  so  much  charmed  by  show 

the  king's    own  sons  enjoys  the  and  brilliancy,  (as  the  Persians  hare 

dignity.    The  kechekchees  are  dis-  always  been  supposed  to  be),  shoitid 

tributed  in  all  parts  of  the  palace,  have  adopted  for  their  apparel  the 

-and  are  always  seen  on  guard  on  dark  and  sombre  colours,  which  are 

the  towers  of  the  ark.   Their  watch-  now  universal  among  all  ranks.    In 

word  is  '  hazir,  or  ready,'  which  the  reign  of  the  Zund  family  indeed^ 

they  continually  pass  from  one  to  light  colours  were  much  in  \'ogue  ; 

the    other;      They  are  a  distinct  but  the  present  race,  perhaps  from 

body  from  tl)e  kechekchees  of  the  a  spirit  of  opposition,  cherish  dark 

city,  who  are  solely  attached  to  the  ones.    A  Persian  therefore  looks  a 

police  office,  and  do  the  duty  of  i  most  melancholy  personage,  and  re- 

our  watchmen,  with  this  difference,  sembles  much  some  of  the  Armenian 

that  they  have  a  right  to  ascend  the  priests  and  holy  men,  whom  1  have 

tops  of  the  houses  in  their  midnight  seen  in  Turkey.      Browns,    dark 

rounds.  olives,  bottle  greens,  and  dark  blues, 

''  Besides .  this    body-guard    of  are  the  colours  mostly  worn.    Red 

twelve  tiiousand,  the  king  has  three  they  dislike ;  and  it  is  singolar  that 

thotisand  goulams  or  lilaves,   who  this  is  a  hue,- which  fashion  seems 

are  horsemen,  and  always  attend  to  have  discarded  even  in  the  coun- 

him  when  he  makes  an  excursion,  tries  far  beyond  the  northern  and 

All  these  p/*opte,   both  horse  and  eastern  confines  of  Persia  j  for  the 
foot,  are  paid,  ft^,  clothed,  armed,  •  merchauts  of  Bokhara,  who  conie 

■    '  ted  ^t  the  king's  expense,  down  annually  to  Bushire  to  bny 

•re)  is  here  figuratively  cloths,  totally  di&regard  scarlets^  wid 

fox 
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fijr  that  colour  will  not  give  any 
tJiing  like  the  price,  which  they  will 
pay  for  others. 

"  Although  the  climate  requires 
full   as  much  clothing   as   that  of 
Turkey,  I  did  not  find  in  my  stay 
among    tlicm,    that    the    Persians 
cJoihcd   themselves  by  any  means 
so  warmly  as  the  Turks,  Asthetold 
increases^  the  Turk  ^  increases    the 
number  of  his  pelisses,   till  in  the 
progress  of  the  winter  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  a  small  and  puny  man 
expand  into  a  very  robust  and  ath- 
letic figure  1  but  the  Persian*s  ward- 
robe does  not  thus  extend  over  him 
as  the  season  advances. 

"  The  following  is  a  general  ca- 
talogue of  the  articles  of  their  dress  : 
J.  The  zcer  jumah  :  a  pair  of  very 
wide  trowsers,  either  of  red  silk  or 
blue  cotton,  reaching  below  the  an- 
<^e,  and  fastened  by  a  string  which 
passes  through  the  top,  land  is  tied 
before!.  2.  The  peera  hawn  :  a  shirt 
generally  of  silk,  which,  going  over 
the  trowsers,  rtaches  a  few  inches 
helow  the  hips,  and  is  fastened  by 
two   buttons  over  the  top  of  the 
right  shoulder.     It  goes  clo<;e  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  where  it 
is  sometimes  ornamented  by  a  rib- 
band or  thin  cordof  silk., The open- 
io?  of  the  shirt  extends  to  the  hot- 
torn  of  the  ribs.     3.  The  alcalock  : 
a  tight  vest,  made  of  chintz,  and 
quilted  with  cotton,  which  ties  at 
the  side,   and  reaches  as  low  as  the 
thin  part  oi  the  calf  of  the  leg.     It 
has  sleeves  extending  to  the  wrist, 
but  open  from  the  elbow.    4.  I'he 
cabn  :   which  is  a  long  vest  descend- 
ing to  thj5  ancle,  but  fitting  tight  to 
the  bo<ly  as  far  only  as  the  hips : 
it   then   bultons  at  the  ^ide.     The 
sleeves  ^p  o^er  those  of  the  alcnlock, 
and  from    the  elbow  are  closed  by 
buttons  only,  that  they  may  be  open- 
rd  thus  far  for  the  purpose  of  ab- 
lution^ when  the  namaz  or  prayer  js 


said;  There  is  another  sj^ecies  of 
caba,  called  the  bagalee,  which 
crosses  over  the  breast,  and  fastens 
all  down  the  side  by  a  range  of  but- 
tons to  the  hip.  This  is  generally 
made  of  cloth,  or  of  shawl  or  cot- 
ton quilted,  and,  as  the  warmer,  is 
roost  used  in  winter.  .  5.  The  outer 
.  coat  is  always  made  of  cloth,  and  is 
worn  or  thrown  off  according  to  the 
heat  of  the  weather.  Of  this  dress, 
there  are  many  sorts ;— the  tekraeh; 
which  has  sleeves  open  from  the  el- 
bow, but  which  are  yet  so  fashioned 
as  to  admit  occasionally  the  lower 
part  also  of  the  arm.  These  sleeves 
are  generally  permitted  to  hang  be- 
hind. The  coat  itself  is  quite  round, 
buttons  before,  and  drops  like  a 
petticoat  over  the  shawl  that  goes 
round  the  waist.  The  oymeh,  which 
is  like  the  tekmeh,  except  that  from 
the  hips  downwards,  it  is  open  at 
the  sides.  The  baroonee,  which  is 
a  loose  and  ample  robe  with  pro« 
portionably  ample  arcns,  generally 
made  of  cloth  and  faced  with  velvet, 
and  thrown  negligently  over  the 
shoulders..  6.  Over  the  caba,  comes 
the  shal  kemcr,  which  is  the  band- 
age round  the  waist.  This  is  made 
either  of  Cashmirian  shawl,  or  of 
the  common  shawl  of  Kerman,  or 
of  English  chintz,  or  of  .flowered 
muslin.  The  proper  size  is  about 
eight  yards  long,  and  one, broad. 
To  this  is  fastened  (by  a' string 
neatly  tied  around  it)  a  kunjur,  or 
dagger,  ornamented  according  to  * 
the  wealth  of  the  possessor,  from 
an  enamelled  pummel  set  in  pre- 
cious stones,  to  a  common  handle 
o/  bone  and  wood.  7-  Besides  the 
outer  clothes,  which  I  have  just 
mentioned,  they  have  also  coats 
trimmed  with  fur.  Such  is  the  ca- 
tebee,  which  is  an  uncommonly 
rich  dress,  covering  the  whole  of 
the  body,  with  fur  over  the  back 
and  sljoaldcrs,  fur  at  thp  cuffs,  and . 

fur* 
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far  inside.  It  is  made  of  detb  of  and  in  the  air  or  in  a  joame^,  thej 
gold  and  brocades^  with  large  orna-  bind  their  feet  and  legs  with  a  long 
mentt  of  gold  lace  in  front,  and  bandage  of  cloth,  which  thej  in- 
forms altogether  the  most  dignified  crease  with  the  advance  of  the  cold, 
among  the  habits  that  I  remarked  They  have  .three  different  aorta  of 
^n  Persia.  6.  Thcj  have  also  a  shoes,  and  two  sorts ol* boots.  l.A 
short  jacket,  called  the  coordee,  green  slipper,  with  a  heel  aboat  an 
which  fits  close  to  the  1>od3',  but  inch  and  a  half  high,  with  a  painted 
with  loose  flaps  as  low  as  the  com-  piece  of  bone  at  the  top.  Tbcse  are 
roencement  of  the  swell  of  the  thiglv.  worn  bjr  the  higher  classes*  and  hj 
g.  The  warmest  of  their  dresses  is  all  before  the, king.  2.  ^flat  sHp- 
a  sheep-ikin  with  the  far  inside,  per,  either  of  red  or  ysUow  leather, 
and  the  leather  part  outside.  It  is  with  a  little  iron  teboe  under  the 
called,  from  its  sudorific  qualities,  heel,  and  with  a  piece  of  bone  over 
the  hummum  or  bath,  but  it  is  thatshoe^  on  which,  as  in  the  fint 
more  generally  named  the  pooshtee  instance,  the  heel  rests.  3.  A  stoat 
br  skin.  It  is  an  ugly  and  unplea-  shoe  (with  a  flat  sole,  ti^ming  up  at 
sant  article.  The  better  sheep-skins  the  toe)  which  covers  the  whcile 
come  from  ^okhara^  and  are  co-  foot,  and  is  made  either  of  leather, 
vered  with  the  finest  wool  certainly  or  of  thick  quilted  cotton,  li  is  worn 
that  I  ever  saw.                                 .  by  the  peasants,  and  by  the  chat* 

**  The  head-dress  of  every  Persian,  ters,  or  walking  footmen, 

from  the  king  to  his  lowest  sub-  "  The  boots  are,  1.  a  very  large 

ject,  as  composed  of  one  substance,  pair  with  high  heels,  turned  up  at 

add  consists  of  a  black  cnp  about  the  toe,  made  generally  of  Rruda 

one  foot  and  a  halfhigli.  These  caps  leatiier,  and  covering  the  leg.     2. 

are  all  jet  black,  and  are  all  made  A  smaller  ai)d  tighter  kind,  botton* 

of  skins  of  the  same  animals.    The  ing  at  the  side,  and  reaching  only 

finest  are  taken  from  the  lamb,  in  to  the  calf  of  the  leg.    When  the 

the  'first  moments  of  its  birth  ;  and  Persians  ride,  they  put  on  a  loose 

they  decrease  in  value  dowii  to  the  trowscr  of  cloth*  called  shalwar,  in- 

skin  of  the  full-grown  sheep,  which  to  which  they  insert  the  skirts  of 

the  common  Rayat  wears.  The  lamb-  the  alkalock,  hs  well  as  the  silken 

skins  are  also  used  to  line  coats,  trowsers  \  so  that  the  whole  looks 

and  make  veiy  comfortable  pelisses,  like  an  inflated  bladder.    The  sbal- 

The  only  distinction  in  the  head-  war  is  very  useful  in  carrying  light 

dress  of  Persia,  is  that  of  a  shawl  baggage,  as    handkerchiefs,    small 

wrapped  round  the  black  cap;   and  books,  &c.  &c.  not  unfrequeotly  a 

this  distinction  is  confined  to  the  slight  meal. 

king,  to  the  princes  his  sons,  and  to  "  The  Persians  shave  all  the  head 

some  of  the  nobility  and  great  offi-  excfept  a   tuft  of  hair  just  on  the 

cers  of  state.  Cashmire  shawls  have  crown,  and  two  locks  behind  the 

l)ern  discouraged  of  late,  in  order  cars  t  but  they  sufier  their  beards 

to  promote  the  domestic  manufac-  to  grow,  and  to  a  much  larger  size 

ture  of  brocade  (shawls.  than  the  Turks,  and  to  spread  more 

'  "  Like  the  Turks,  and  indeed  about  the  ears  and  temples.  Hiey  al- 

generally  like  other  Asiatics,   the  most  universally  dye  them  black*  by 

Persifins  mq  xttj  careful  in  preserv-  an  operatioo  not  very  pleasant,  and 

'  in  the  feet.    In  winder  necessary  to  be  repeated  gcneraliy 

thick  \%'oollcn  sock;  once  a  fortntght.    It  is  always  per- 
formed 
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fbfmed  in  the  hot-bath,  where  the 
hair  being'  well  saturated  takes  the 
colour  better.  A  thick  paste  of 
Kbenna  is  first  made,  which  I3' 
largely  plastered  over  the  beard,  and 
which  after  reroaining  an  hoar  is 
all  completely  washed  off,  and  leaves 
the  hair  of  a  very  strong '  orange 
colour,  bordering  upon  that  of  brick- 
dust.  After  this,  as  thick  a  paste 
is  made  of  the  leaf  of  the  indigo, 
{which  previously  has  been  pounded 
to  a  fine  powder),  and  of  this  also  a 
deep  layer  is  put  upon  the  beard  \ 
but  this  second  process,  to  be  taken 
well,  requires  two  full  hours.  Dur- 
ing all  tbiso{>eration,  the  patient  lies 
quietly  flat  upon  his  back ;  whilst 
the  dye  (more  particularly  the  indi- 
go, which  is  a  gr<>at  astringent)  con- 
tracts the  features  of  his  face  in  a 
very  monrnful  manner,  and  causes 
all  ihe  lower  part  of  the  visage  to 
smart  and  burn.  When  the  indigo  is 


at  last  washed  off,  the  beard  is  of  a 
very  dark  bottle  green,  and  becomes 
a  jet  black  only  when  it  has  met 
the  air  for  twenty-four  hours.  Some» 
indeed,  are  content  with  the  Khen* 
na,  or  orange  colour  ;  ethers,  more 
fastidious,  prefer  a  beard  quite  blue. 
The  people  of  Bokhara  are  famous 
for  their  blue  beards.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable how  careful  the  Persians 
are  of  this  ornament :  all  the  young 
men  sigh  for  it,  and  grease  their 
chins  to  hasten  the  growth  of 
the  hairs  :  because,  until  they  .have 
theie  a  repectable  covering,  they 
are  supposed  not  fit  to  enjoy  any 
place  of  trust. 

*'  Another  singular  custom  is  that 
of  dying  the  hands  and  feet:  this 
IS  done  by'  the  abovementioned 
K henna,  which  is  generally  put 
over  every  part  of  the  hands  and 
nails  as  far  as  the  wrist,  and  on  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  the  toes,  and  nails. 
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S  far  as  Casfibili  the  soils  and 
the  cultivation  are  exactly 
like  those  described  above j  and  we 
gaxed  with  pleasure  upon  its  little 
river,  and  the  beauty  of  it  banks, 
the  clearness  of  its  waters,  and  the 
atte^ntion  that  was  exhibited  in  the 
irrigation  and  fertilization  of  its  ad- 
joinrng  fields.  Several  of  the  com- 
mon peasant  wotnen  were  washing 
their  linen  there,  whose  coarse  com- 
pliaients  and  rustic  expressions  made 
us  smile.'  Behold,*  said  Signor  Tom- 
masi, '  the  Naiads  ;'wl^o,  in  the  songs 
of  the  poets,  are  so  amiable,  so  fnir, 
'  and  so  Interesting.  In  reality,  they 
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are  what  you  see,  simple  and  home- 
ly colintry  wenchrs.* 

*'  From  Cassibili  to  Syracuse  the 
country  is  not  remarkable  for  the 
saccessful  efforts  of  art  j  but  it  is 
beyond  measure  rich  and  redundant 
in  the  bountifnl  crifts  of  nature.  It 
is  a  large  and  promising  plain,  on 
one  side  of  which  is  the  sea,  and 
various  little  mountains  and  hills, 
which  recede  more  or  less  from  the 
shore,  upon  the  other.  Trees  and 
farm  houses  are  few;, the  soil,  how- 
ever, is  for  the  greatest  part  fertile, 
and  in  some  spots  is  black,  fat, 
deep,    yet    crumbling,  >  as   can  he 

seen 
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teen  or  desired  i  consequentlj'  we  Castellentini,  who  had  so  cleverly 
saw  in  varioQs  spets  undoat^ted  pied  out  our  motions  that  be  knew 
proofs  of  the  most  vigorous  vcgeta*  to  a  moment  when  we  ought  to 
tion;  and  cxcelluU  oxen>  which  we  arrive/  and  had  stationed  himself 
judged  to  be  the  produce  of  the  by  the  middle  of  the  day  in  his  car- 
Modican  bull  and  country  cows  :  ri^e  without  the  walls  of  the  town, 
and  we  agreed,  that  the  fertility  of  and  with  the  provident  anticipation 
those  fields  must  have  contrtbuted  of  cordiality  and  regard  had  pro- 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  fertility  vided  a  philosophical  reception,  as 
of  that  spot  which  was  once  tlie  ad-  he  called  it,  at  his^  house,  for  the  ad- 
miration of  the  universe,  ininistrator and  his  suite:  from  this 

"  In  approaching  a  city  that' was  we  excused  ourselves  with.unbound- 
Ibritierly  a  competitor  in  power  and  ed  acknowledgments,  on  account  of 
grandeur  to  Athens,  and  mistress  of  the  way  of  life  we  bad  proposed  to 
the  arts  and  urbanity  of  Rome  itself,  ourselves  during  our  $tay  at  that 
the  sight  of  the  obelisk  without  the  place  ;  nevertheless  the  marquis  re- 
town,  and  the  two  only  remaining  peated  his  entreaties,  and  very  ve- 
mutUated  columns  of  the  famous  hemetitly  urged  oiir  compliance: 
temple  of  Olympian  Jove^  present  and  forthwith  there  arose  between 
to  the  mind  a  thousand  ideas  and  him  and  Tommasi  a  most  amiable 
reflections  on  the  history  and  fate  of  struggle,  in  which  these  two  re- 
cities  and  nations^  already  recorded  redoubtable  champions  made  their 
in  the  annals  of  the  world,  or  yet  utmost  display  of  graces  and  com- 
.  lying  hid  in  the  impc^netrable  womb  pliments,  in  subtlety  and  eloquence, 
of  time.  Upon  the  wings,  it  may  be  .till  at  last  it  was  proposed  by  the 
said,  of  imagination,  we  pass  ra-  help  of  two  seconds,  myself  and  the 
pidly  back  through  the  immense  accomplished  canon  Scrofani,  and 
spaceof  more  than  twenty-five  ages,  agreed  to  at  .last  by  this  courteous 
and  we  already  think  and  speak  of  Polonius,  that  we  should  lodge  at 
Arcfaias,  of  Tbrasybulus,  of  Diony-  the  convent,  and  eat  our  soup  en 
sius,  of  Dion,  of  Timoleon,  of  Aga-  famille  at  the  house  of  the  marquis 
thocles,  of  Marcellus — when  the  without  ceremony  or  display, 
appearance  of  centinels  and  cannon,-  '^  The  entrance  into  Syracuse  by 
and  redoubts  and  draw-bridges,  and  four  bridges  and  wet  ditches  par- 
arrival  of  the  carriages  and  servants  takes  of  the  grand,  and  is  rendered 
of  our  friends,  cut  short  the  thread  more  noble  by  the  gates  on  each  side, 
of  our  ratiocinations,  and  oblige  us  and  the  four  orders  of  fortification 
to  attend  to  the  civilities  of  our  ac-  which  bring  to  the  recollection  the 
^uaintance,  and  the  consideration  of  works  of  Coni,  of  Alexandria,  of 
our  accommodation  at  Syracuse.  Lisle,  of  Valenciennes,  and  other 

*'  We  made  every  possible  effort  celebrated  foitifications  of  Europe. 

to  prevent  any  one's  being   fore-  To  our  mortification,  however^  we 

warned  of  our  arrival,  and  lor  that  discover   that  the  interior   of    the 

purpose  had  secretly  dispatched  a  town  does  not  correspond  with  so 

person  to  secure  us  two  rooms  at  an  promising  an  exterior.    The  popo- 

ion,  or  a  convent,  without  saying  lation  is  scanty,  and  few  signs  of 

who  we  were;  but  all  our  projects  opulence,  or  good  houses,  or  streets » 

and  precautions  were  rendered  abor-  so  that  it  should  seem  the  best  sort 

tive  by  the  watchful  attentions  and  of  eulogiuch  to  H^nte  this  inscriptioo: 

vigilant  urbanity  of  the  Marquis  *  this  wa^  the  ancient  Onigia,*     I 

•  wiU 
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Mil  not  here  deCaU  t\\  that  might 
be  said  of  SynM^Qie,  bvit  onlv  what 
we  saw)  and  I  must  acquaint  roj 
reader  that  having  gone  with  a  re« 
solotibn.  of  stapng  hot  two  days, 
we  passed  the  whole  of  oor  time  in 
ninoing  about  and  viatting  antiqui« 
tiesi  until  we  had  tired  both  our- 
selves and  oor  cattle,  and  wore  out 
the  patience  of-  our  excellent  Cice- 
rone, the  Cavalier  Landolina.    The 
town  of  Syracuse  is  consideiad  a- 
mong  the  fourth  in  rank  of  the  ci- 
ties of  Sicily^  for  excepting  Paler- 
mo, Messina,  and    Catania»  there 
are  none  oHiers  that  can  pretend  to 
class  above  it  i  for  some  time  p^ist  it 
does  not  represent,  and  return   its 
member  to  the    parliament    from 
nt^ere  punctilio  and  etiquette  of  pre- 
cedence, and  yet  the  senate  and  ci- 
tizens complain  that  their  commu- 
nity is  burdened  with  taxes  beyond 
their  just  pro^iortion,  and  that  its 
ancient  freedoms  and  privileges  ara 
not  sufficiently  respected  by  the  de- 
putation of    the  kingdom.    This 
conduct  of  theirs  appears  strangely 
absurd.    One  can  scarcely  conceive 
how  the  vanity  of  the  name,  and  a 
barren   pre-eminence    can    induce 
them  to  renounce  so  essential  a  pre- 
rogative as  having  a  member  in  the 
senate,  who  ought  and  could  uphold 
the    legitimate  rights,  and  explain 
the  pretensions  of  the  count ly  he 
represents. 

'*  Its  circuit,  including  its  vast 
fortification*!,  \%  said  to  be   threa 
sniles,  and  its  populittion  i^  supposed 
to  araount  to  fourteen  thousand  in- 
hatMtants.They  seem  to  believe  there 
tliat  only  an  age  ago  it  amounted 
to  forty  thousand,  and  is  lessened  at 
least  two  thirds  of  its  number.    For 
iny   own  part  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire into  the  foundation  of  such  a 
belief,  because  neither  the  situation 
of  the  inhabited  parts^  nor  the  his- 
tory of  its  political  state,  nor  the 


contemplation  of  its  principal  builds 
ings,  can  induce  us  to  believe  such 
an  inconceiva]t>le  change  in  so  limit- 
ed a  period  as  one  hundred  years. 
There  are  *  several  'churches,  and 
houses  of  gentlemen  sufficient!/ 
neat  3  but  as  to  the  streets,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  principal, 
they  are  generally  narrow  and  dirty, 
and  unpleasant  j  there  is  nothing 
that  ileserves  the  name  of  a  square, 
and  the  market  itself  would  be 
mean;  even  among  the  inconsider- 
able towas  of  the  island.  The  great 
harbour,  as  every  one  , knows,  is 
capacious,  seaire,  and  magnificent, 
and  viewed  from  the  citadel,  dis- 
plays itself  to  the  eye  with  great 
beauty  and  advantage,  in  the  figure 
of  a  majestic  and  noble  ellipsis :  it 
wants  altogether  Ihe  best  ornament 
and  most  significant  charm  which 
it  ought,  and  might  have,  a  quantity 
of  vessels,  and  a  considerable  trnde, 
and  it  is  disgusting  and  painful  to 
behold  thitt  wonderfol  bay,  which 
has  received  from  thje  hand  of  na- 
ture such  singular  advantages,  and 
might  be  so  prosperous,  empty  and 
deserted,  without  navigation  or  com- 
merce. They  have  made,  and  are 
forming  projects  to  draw  this  most 
famous  haven  from  obscurity,  and 
the  shameful  state  of  degtaddtion 
from  which  it  is  suffering;  but 
these  speculations  do  not  go  beyond 
proposing  some  public  establishment 
or  prerogative,  or  extension  in  their 
favour,  such  as  a  free  port*  a  royal 
caricatore,  upon  a  larger  and  more 
privileged  plan,  &c.  dee, 

"  For  my  ownjpart,  I  should  never 
oppose  any  such  signal,  and  perhaps 
efficient  remedies,  provided  they  do 
not  trench  ^upon  the  royal  treasury, 
nor  upon  the  prerogatives  of  other 
communities,  who  have  Equally  a 
right  to  the  consideration  of  their 
sovereign ;  but  I  s{)ou]d  think  these 
alone  of  little  solid  effect  for   the 
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object  in  view^  anl  rather  desire*  cirpQim^Dcc,  ia  .9  frtM  ivfnore  a< 
'  tliat  that,  me&t  predoui  increase  oi"  riiet  from  thA  proiCBce  q£  above  a 
an  internal  cQmmer<;e«  ihould  be  e&«  thousand'  weU-ekithed  aod  welWfed 
tablished  upon  tbe  firm  basis  of  a  Eiiglisb  aoldiecs  $  but  ba#  there  aei 
nourishing  agriculture  .and  manufiac-  always  beco  ^  rcapeciablo  giarrisim  of 
tyres  witato,   not  less  thati  upon  ear  qwb  i  Aad  if  ihere^bad  latdf 
some  partially  favoured  and  oyer-  existed  in  Sysacose.  as  some  affiros, 
^belmin^  capitals.  such  ej^tcaordin'ary  misery^  could  is 
' "  like  all  the  other  small  cities  haftpea  tbat  i|  would  have  beea  re- 
in Sicily,  Syracuse  has  from  time  to  moved  or  relieved  to  such  a  di^^se 
time  lost  all  its  richest  and  most  b/  tbe  impcdse  of  increased  con- 
distinguished  ftmtlies*  which  sup-  sumption    end   cireulation    witbia 
ported  its  industry   and   premoted  three  yeafs  only  2    In  sbiCHt,  I  am 
consumption,  and  within  the  .last  far  from  believiDg  it  a  rich  town, 
hundred  years  alone,  six  of  the  prio-  bu(  I  musS  own  my  doubts  <»f  the 
cipal,  (namely)  those  of  the;  princes  pretended  deterioration  of  ita  pmir 
of  Cathelica,    of  Lingujgrossa,  of  perity,  nor  can  I  suppose  it  less  at 
Kossalina/  duke  of   Belmur^o,,  of  ease  than  any  other  in  the  kingdom 
Verdura«  and  of  Floridia ;  and  who  in  proportioA  to  its  circumatanoes. 
have  withdrawn,  they  say«  from  the  "  The  city  coataios  one  huodied 
circulation  of  the  country  more  thar|L  and  sii^ty  seculars,  and  in  lygo  twor 
seventy  thousand  ounces  a  year ;  not  hundred,  from  which  we  may  con- 
but  there  yet  rcoudn  many  great  ckidej  that  as  in  tbe  capital^  sq  i» 
and  wealthy  families;  ^ and  thesci  tl^e  pro«inces»  the  number  of  ec< 
with  the  bishop,  the  seminary  for  clesia&tics  continues  to  diminish.  We 
the  young    clergy,    the  numerons  find  withiiL  aud  without  iU  boondi 
.garrison  which  is  always  there,  and  sixty-three  churches,  among  which 
some  opulent  laiid-holders  and  mer*  are  seiea  coave&ts  for  monks,  and 
.  chants,  stiU  encourage  and  keep  la-  ,  a&  many  monasteries  for  nans, 
hour  and  activity  alive,  and  cherish  **  The    S3rraciiisans,    like   every 
mdividual  prosperity.  people  upon  the  £ice  of  the  eavth, 
"  Nothing  is  more,  common  a-  complain  of  their 4axes.     I  can  only 
mong  the  Syracdsans  than  to  com-  sa^  that  uk  I7d^«  ^^^  quota  was  five 
plain  of  the  great  poverty  of  their  tJtouaaSid  four  hundred  and  aevrnty 
country,  and  the    sad     decadence  ounces*  and  that  dividiis^  this  «- 
which  they  say  it  has  suffered  with-  mong  fouvteen  tiionsaad  people,  is 
in  the  last  century.     Idouotven-  is  le<ts  thai)  twelve  taris  pcrh^ul, 
ture  to  contradict  tlie^e  discouraging  which  in  the  abstract,  and  drawing 
assertions,  as  I  have  no  public  do-  a.  comparinon  wiiixnaany  pUoeaand 
cumeots  that  would  en^^ble  me  to  people  of  Europe,  cannot  be  coosi- 
do  so;  but  not  bc^ngr  disposed^  as  dered  di^  exorbitant  tax.    I  belies  %. 
I.  have  f previously  said,  to  giue  ere-  that  of  late  h  Kas^  beeis  somewlHiS 
dit  to  supposed,  greater  happioetf  of  increased,  but  as  it  can  only  be  t« 
oiir  ancestors,  and  wishing  as  much  the  amount  ol:  a  few  tarlsa^hc•l^ 
as  possible  to  look   on   the  bright  it  does,  not  alter  ay  conclusion;  and 
side  instead  of  the  gloomy,  I  f«?cl  a  Lalso  assert,  that  the  inhabicantx 
pleasure  in  dedaung»  as  a  traveller,  have  «less  to  complain  of  in  tbeir 
that  comfort  appears  general,  and  proportion-  tbaa  the  vicious  nsaoDer 
beggary  almost  unknown.  in  which  it  is  distributed  and  levied, 
.  '*  Every  one  Hiiows  that  this  happy  In  t^e  iiiattcr  of  duties  the  manacr 
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U  often  of  more  consequeoce  than 
the  quantity,  and  we  are  taught  by 
history^  that  we  may  pay  three,  and 
fiiel  DO  iDoonvexxience>  ancf  on  the 
contrary  pay  two,  and  remain  bur- 
dened and  oppressed, 

"  The  Country, —Thi  extent  of  the 
country  of  Syracuse  I  was  not  able 
to  ascertain  exactly;  anciently, 
however,  its  territory  was  six  thou- 
sand and  more  salms,  Palermo  mea- 
sure; but  after  the  disn^mberment 
of  St.  Paolo,  Solarino,  of  Cassibili 
and'Floridia,  according  to  the  con- 
jectures stated  to  me  by  the  Cavajier 


made  the  encomium  in  his  inimita- 
ble Georgics.  We  were  gratified  and  • 
surprised  by  observing  the  vigorous 
and  luxurious  vegetation  of  corn^  of 
hemp,  of  vegetables,  and  all  sorts 
of  herbs  and  trees;  but  even. these 
are  not  what  they  would  be,  if  they 
could  be  persuaded  to  dry  up  the 
salt-pans,  which,  to  an  extant  of 
two  hundred  salms  Palermo  mea- 
sure, corrupl  the  air  in  summer, 
and  are  nearly  useless  as  to  what 
they  produce ;  and  if  the  celebrated 
Anapus,  which  is  navigable  for  five 
miles,  and  in  which  the  Papyrus 


Landolina,  it  is  reduced  to  about    grows  spontaneously,  was  also  turn- 
five  thousand,  and  I  have  only  to    ed  to  the  irrigation  and  improve- 


add  what  I  read  in  the  precious  and 
learned  memoranda  of  this  country 
by  the  Marquis  Gargallo,  that  wi^h 
divers  tenures,,  it  comprehends  nine 
manors,  of  which  some  are  so  small, 
aii  to  amount  to  no  more  than  one 


ment  of  the  lands. 

'*  I  have  heard  and  read  of  a 
thousand  projects  for  giving  life  s^nd 
recovery  to  the  forlorn  and  fallen 
Syracuse;  but  the  major  part  are 
^Ity  in* the  outline,  or  insuperably 


hundred  salms,  and  some  others  are    difficult  in  the  execution,  and  cer- 
lately  declared  belonging  to  no  dis-     tainly  there  is  none  that  can  com^ 


trict.  That  whr6h  appears  certain  is, 
that  the  lands  belonging  to  Syracuse 
do  not  seem  proportionate  to  its  po- 
pulation :  but  thi&  is  a  common  evil 
in  Sicily,  and  by  a  little  reflection 
we  may  be  persuaded  that  it  would 
be  both  useful  and  just  to  equalize, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  divisions  and 
distributions,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  duties  and  produce  among  the 
different  districts  of  the  various  ci* 
ties   4nd  lands  of  the  entire  king- 
dom.    The  soil,  as  I  have  before 
said,  is  for  the  greatest  part  fertile, 
and  ioolinlng  to  marl  and  friable; 
and  in  the  environs  of  the  town  we 


pare  in  efBcacy  and  importance  to 
that  of  drying  up  their  unwhole- 
some and  sterile  marches,  and  thus 
render  a  large  portion  of  their  land 
capable  of  irrigation,  in  imitation 
of  the  rich  and  luxurious  fields  of 
Lombardy.  Land  that  can  be  con* 
veaiently  watered  in  the  latitude  of 
thirty-seven  degrees,  may  be  abso- 
lutely driven  to  the  utmost  without 
attending  to  a  regular  mode  of 
farming  it,  since  it  will  yield  m 
hemp,  fiax,  cotton,  medicinal  herbs. 
&c.  more  than  from  a  hundred  to 
two  hundred  ounces  gross  profit. 
What  immense,  wealth,  therefore. 


have,  to  adtoire  soils  so  rich,  and  of  may  not  be  hoped  for  from  tlie  ce- 
such'  an  ekceUent  depth,  that  I  lebrated  Syracuse,  was  the  abund-^ 
scarcely  remember  to  have  seen  it  ant  and  placid  stream  of  the  above* 
equalled  in  any  of  the  suburbs  of  mentioned  river,  by  means  of  con- 
cur other  cities.  They  may  indeed  veuient  tanks  and  aqueducts  and  ner 
be conoparedin  their  texture  to  the  cessary  implements,  made  to  serve 
putrid  fertilizing  particles  of  those  for  the  irrigation  of  its  bordering 
oi  Mantua;,    of  which  Virgil    has  and  improveable  tenures. 

K  1  "  And 
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''  And  can  this  metbod  be  sur- 
ptised,  I  would  ask»  or  equalled* 
or  even  compared  by  that  'which  it 
ia  the  object  of  some  to  achieve  ini* 

iirov^meot  by  ?  Infinity  of  privi- 
^ges«  immunities,  pre-eminences, 
and  I  know  not  what  adjuncts  of  a 
similar  nature. 

"  The  richest  productions  of  Sy- 
racuse are  the  wheat,  oil>-  and  also 
hemp ;  nor  are  they  without  fruit, 
pulse,  flax,  and  olive  plants,  while 
pasturage    is    psuch   neglected,   or 

.  scarcely  thoiieht  of.  Ot  corn^>  it  is 
conjectured  tiiat  they  sow  annually 
more  than  two  thousntul  five  hun- 
dred salmi:,  and  reap  more  than 
twelve  thousand ;  and  therefore,  in 
average  year^,  they  say  this  district| 
yields  nearly  as  much  wheat  ar 
serves  for  the  consumption  of  its 
population. 

"  Oil  is  a  material  object  of  In- 
dustry, and  the  return  to  these  pro- 
prietors and  farmers  in  fruitful  years, 
f«  laid  at  the  quantity  of  fifteen 
thousand  quintals;  but  the  manu- 
facture is  as  bad  as  can  be ;  for  they 
draw  it  off  from  the  olive,  so  over- 
ripe and  rotten,  that  they  lose  at 
least  half,  and  what  thfy  do  get  if 
reckoned,  and  is  sold  as  of  the  wor^t 
condition :  some  farmers,  however! 
begin  to  open  their  eyes  upon  this 
subject,  and  1  was  informed  a  little 
high  priced  oil  had  been  made  by 
certain  dilettanti  there,  by  using 
more  cleanliness,  and  pressing  the 
olives  before  they  were  heated  apd 
spoiled. 

"  However  excellent  the  wines 
made  (here  are,  the  best  tasted  and 
amellingare  those  which  are  vul- 

.  garly  called  the  Moscati :  they  ob- 
tain this  from  the  Muscadel  grape, 
cut  very  ripe  and  dried  in  the  sun ; 
and  fifty,  thirty,  and  even  twenty 
years  ago,  it  was  in  great  request  at 

/   home  aud  abroad,  and  particularly 


for  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  England} 
now  they  are  much  lowered,  for  no 
other  reason  that  I  know  of,  but 
that  the  fashion  for  sweet  wines  hn 
passed  away,  and  that  which  pre- 
vails is  for  the  dry ;  from  the  ex- 
cellent quality  of  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate, and  by  means  of  the  most 
advantageous  species  of  vines,  and 
a  weM  conducted  fermeotatioa,  wines 
might  always  be  had  in  this  country 
of  a  good  keeping  body,  and  in  tbs 
utmost  perfection. 

•*  The  average  produce  of  a  tboa- 
sand  vines  at  Syracuse  is  about  five 
saims  each,  of  ^  qoartuccis  ci 
thirty  ounces,  by  which  a  salro  Ps- 
lermo  measure,  planted  with  vines, 
returns  about  forty  salms,  wbidi 
according  to,  the  actual  price»  is  s- 
bout  one  hundred  and  twenty-e^bt 
ounces.  It  is  commonly  agreed, 
that  vines  here  do  not  produoe  ooe 
half  cf  what  they  once  prodooed, 
which  does  not  surprise  me,  beoaoia 
they  do  not  plant  them  soflkientl/ 
deep,  they  do  not  water  their  sttcki 
enough,  nor  renew  them  from  time 
to  time  M'ith  fresh  planting,  as  is 
practised  so  suGcessfolly  in  Bur- 
gundy. 

'<  The  cultivation  of  hemp  from 
the  inducement  of  a  high  price  if 
much  increased  here  within  a  few 
years.  They  sow  as  much  on  the 
dry  lands  as  the  watered,  becaose 
they  are  naturally  deep,  moist,  and 
fat,  with  this. only  dlficrence,  that 
with  the  first  they  seed  in  March, 
tiie  other  a  month  later;  af  both 
periods  they  prepare  the  ground  foe 
this  most  lucrative  plant  by  five  or 
six  ploughings,  of  which  three 
would  be  sufficient,  did  they  adopt 
a  plough  with  one  coulter,  and 
made  according  to  the  rules  of  aTt. 
The  seed  they  sow  is  generaUy  three 
tumuli  and  tiiree  quartera  of  the 
common  measure  to  one  tmnok)  ci 
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knd  of  fbcgr  hondred  and  sixteen 
fqoare  canoas;  aod  their  average 
barveat  tfmouots,  accordiog  to  their 
diffierent  laods^  from  one  to  two 
quintals  each  tamulo. 

**  Amsiqmtits. — ^We  viewed  these 
rapidly,  and  without  any  desigo  to 
studjf  them.  As  they  are  descrihed 
ta  an  iniimty  of  books,  I  shall  do 
npoiore  than  notice  them*  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  faithful  aod 
complete  idea  of  my  whole  tour. 

''  TempUs. — Besides  the  remains, 
which  are  mentioned  above,  of  the 
temple  of  Olympian  Jove,  in  that 
of  Minerva,  .(now  the  cathedra],) 
we  have  to  admire  some  fine  oo- 
lomns  'y  and  the  antiquarians  shew 
in  a  house  not  far  off  fragments  of 
columns,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  temple  of 
Diana. 

"  Thg  Latmmaj^Ty^X,  vulgarly 
called  the  Ear  of  Dionysios,  is  the 
roost  famous,  ttecause  it  returns  a 
curious  and  most  sonorous  echo : 
thjcrje  are  many  others  here,  as  at  the 
chujTch  of  the  Capuchins;  which 
may  be  regarded  aa  so  many  menu* 
Aeota  of  the  ancient  Syracusan 
grandeur.  All  this  looks  well ;  but. 
I  )vou]d  take  occasion  to  ask  (as  an 
agriculturist)  whether  with  so 
many  and  such  extensive  prisons, 
for  such  we  are  informed  they  were 
in  Achradina,  excavate^  under  enor- 
mous rocks  with  so  much  labour 
and  art,  it  afibrds  consoling  argu*. 
ments  of  that  public  happiness^ 
which  Sicilr  is  supposed  to  have 
enjoyed  in  those  which  they  consi- 
der its  most  fortunate  epocbas  ? 

*'  Tlu  TAiaire-^U  in  NeapoIis| 
and  of  it  there  remains  only  an  out- 
line of  the  form  and  the  seats  shaped 
out  of  the  Hving  rock  -y  which,  how- 
ever, do  not  partake  of  ahe  grand. 
I  requested  Signer  Landolina  tp  tell 
tti'e  if  posstbhe  how  many  persona 
it  was  cakulalcd  ftr  in  'an  assf  m« 


blage  of  the  people  at  a  theatrical 
representation,  and  what  it  wa»  ca- 
pable of  holding  ?  and  be  told  me,, 
that  according  to  the  most  patient 
calculations  of  an  intelligent  English 
traveller,  it  was  found  that  it  might 
have  contained  forty  thousand  peo* 
pie :  to  which  J  answered,  '  That 
^  considering  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  Greek  Sicilian  republics,  such 
a  capability  in  the  theatre  was  a 
proof  of  a  .very  large  population ; 
but  not  the  enormous  and  incon* 
ceivable   nunober   of  millions,    at 
some  learned  men,  too  much  in* 
dined  to  the  marvellous,  have  at* 
tdbuted  to  th^  ancient  Syracuse/' 

'*  The'JmfMth€atri^^9i%  been 
lately  discovered,  tolerably  spared 
by  the  destructive  hand  of  time,  so 
that  the  seats  may  be  distinctly  ob- 
served, and  they  resemble  those  of 
the  theatre. 

'*  The  Vomitories,  the  dooi^  and 
entire  portico,  with  thefagadeyet 
remain,  3cc.— -We  contemplated  it 
with  great  attention  and  interest, 
but  without  pleasure  I  for  our  ima- 
ginations pourtrayed  to  os  the  pain- 
ful scenes  that  were  here  exhibited 
from  the  horrid  ferocity  of  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  less  happy  times  of 
this  republic. 

"  di/acoas^i.— These  dark  and 
frightful  caverns  intended  for  the, 
sepulture  of  dead  bodies,  so  extend 
themselves,  and  are  so  deep  in  the 
l)owe)s  of  the  earth,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult, without  considerable  practice, 
tofind  the  way  out. 
.  "  ,The  hermit  established  there 
and  others  assured  us  that  they  are 
cool  in  the  sumpaer,  and  always 
warm  in  wii^ter ;  w^ich  may  be 
explained  by  saying,  that  the  air 
there  communicating  little  or  at 
all  with  the  external  air,  preservea 
nearly  the  same  temperature  all  the 

irear  round  as  is  observed  in  the  ce- 
ebra^cd  cafes  at  Paris. 

The 
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§^r^  of  Syracuse  mtiHu  Emdfoits, 


Tie  Niches — Are  very  numerotts, 
all  cut  in  the  rock^  of  vnriops  depth 
%vA  stze^  according  to  the  age^  and 
it  should  seetn  the  rank  and  circum* 
stances  of  the  person  whose  body 
the}'  'were  intenued  to  preserre. 

•'  Baths  and  othep  Curiosities .'^K 
HoifseBatb,  lately  discoverecf,  ele- 
^nt  and  entire  in  all  its  parts^ 
pleased  us  extremely^  and  led  us  to 
rep^ark^  that  if  pleanliness  is  sq  ne- 
cessary every  where,  it  niust  be 
rnore  so  at  Syracuse^  where  the  heat 
is  excessive.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be 
ho^d  that  cleanliness  begins  to 
prevail  more  here,  at  Augusta  and 
Catania  than  fbrmerly ;  and  if  this 
ITiOst  laudable  custom  gains  ground,, 
it  will  in  time  get  the  better  of  a 
very  disgusting  mal^y  (the  itch) 
con^plained  of  in  these  parts. 

**The  Fenrn, — Lately  found  fo 
the  midst  of  certain  ancient  co- 
lumns, is  ^  most  exquisite  specimen 
of  the  art  of  sculpture,  and  al-r 
though  it  is  without  a  head,  th^t 
aerx'es,  instead  of  lesKoing  its  va-^ 
lue,  to  rfiise  it  in  the  estimation  of 
t}ie  passionate  admirers  of  reverend 
antiquity. 

The  Arethusat-^Of  which  the 
poet's  have  fabled  so  much,  is  9 

3)riog    of  little  importance,  that 
ows  within  the  town  near  ^he  sea ; 
.  its  waters  are  pot  drinkable,  except 
in  cases  of  great  necessity. 

'*  We  pai4  a  visit  to  it  in  com- 
pany with  ipany  other  gentlemen  y 
and  meeting  upon  our  return  with 
oi  the  Naiads  I  have  a^tready 


one 


described,  a  bale  .looking  damsel^  a 
youth  of  our  party,  by  his  sQnifes, 
as  be  pointed  to  her,  gave  us  to  un- 
^f  rstaod  bow  much  reality  is  to  be 


preferred  to  fSetiM  asd  the  shadiwa 
of  poetry  and  paiatiog.   • 

Prices  ofc§rtam  Articles  andLahoar, 

Wine. .  ounces    3    5  tte  salm. 

Hejup 7    O  tbe^uiBtal. 

Bcf  f  with  tiife  bone , . «  0 1  the  ra-. 

Presh  cheese  .....   3  O  V  tol©  of 

Coarse  ditto 2  0)  iO  «. 

The  day  labourer,  "\ 

with  three  pints  I       3 
of    wine     and  f 

breakfast J 

Day  labour  of  a^ 

peasant  to   dig/ 

in  the  vineyard,  S3  Id 

soup  and  three! 

pints  of  wine. .  j 
Pay  work  of  other "% 

country  labour-  1 

ers,    with    one  >l  10 

qoartuccio      ^f  {• 

wine. ..  .* J* 

**  The  SyraccTsans  of  condition, 
and  who  have  received  a  good  edu- 
cation, have  the  credit  of  being 
clever,  fngenious,  cheerful,  and 
courteous ;  but  the  people  at  Urge 
are  thought,  I  know  uOt  for  what 
reason,  to  be  of  a  moody,  capri- 
cious temperament,  and  much  dis- 
posed to  idleness. 

**  On  the  fifth  we  directed  our 
steps  towards  Catania  bj  the  sea- 
side, bidding  adieu  to  Syracuse, 
with  an  earnest  wish  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  contemplating  more  at 
leisure  itf  former  pretensions  to 
power  and  noagoificf  nee,  aqd  most 
grateful  for  the  attentions  of  oar 
fiends  and  acquaintance,  more  par- 
ticularly the  Marquis  GaateUentioi 
^nd  the  cano;i  Scrofano. 
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StaJmPi  Pea94ififty*  t^^^^ 


Sicilian  Peasavtrt. 

[Erom  the^sane.] 

<'  Caliaghwu,  ^.  10,  id  10.  had  lately  laodod,  5,000  of  M'hom 
*'  A  T  two  o'clock  1  arrived  at  were  taken  priKoners,  and  the  rea^ 
jlTl  Calt^girone^  which  is  a  large  cut  to  pieces  by  the  £ng)ish  and 
and  iipe  town,,  of  20^000  inhabi-  pca9antt  ?  As  soon  as  I  had  qaali^ 
tants  ;  but  as  jt  has  been  deKribed  fied  this  news  so  as  to  leave  them 
by  other  travellers,  and  I  know  you  in  perfect  good  humour,  and  parti- 
are  better  pleased  to  hear  of  people  cialarly  with  the  efforts  of  their 
than  things,  I  will  tell  you,  that  ooontrymen,  tlie  peasants,  I  hasten- 
upon  my  arrival  in  the  market  ed  to  my  locanda,  which  is  even 
place,  I  was  surrponded  by  a  crowd,  here  badt  ^nd  dirty,  and  was  osb- 
with  criqs  of-—'  Vt^M  llngltse^ — all  ered  into  a  room  by  a  robustious 
asxioua  to  bear  the  news  from  the  pcriwig-pated  landlady,  a  woman 
coast,  at  this  interesting  period-**fbr  of  fbny,  dressed  to  the  lite,  with 
it  is  inconceivable  bow  little  inter-  the  voice  of  a  Stentor,  who,  if  she 
course  of  information  there  is  to  the^  was  not  perfectly  qualified  for  a 
inland  towns  of  Sicily,  that  are  not  queen  of  the  Amazons,  could  ex- 
imm^iat^ly'  in  the  high  road  from  hibit  most  formidable  and  promi- 
the  capitaltoMessina,  Ike.  I  conceive  nent  preteoiions  as  Chief  of  the 
there  is  the  same  sort  of  information  Staff— ^and  while  my  baggage  was 
of  what  IS  doing  at  Peteisburgh,  in  bringing  in,  she  ran  through  her 
the  deserts  of  Siberia*- that  is  to  history  with  surprising  volubiHty } 
say,  by  the  arrival  of  a  tnveller,  *  that  she  was  overjoyed  to  see  mc, 
who  says  what  he  pleases.  They  atnd  delight^  in  the  £nglish  ;  that 
absolutely  know  notbing-*there  ai\e  ahe  was  an  unfortunate  woman, 
no  newspapers  put^isbed  in  Sicily,  from  having  oaarried  a  dolt,,  and  a 
where  the  press  ia  severely  restrict-  native  of  one  of  the  provinces,  by 
ed,  except  the  '  Oazetta*  of  Paler-  which  she  was  condemned,  though 
mo,  which  has  only  a  few  extracts  a  native  of  Palermo,  to  pass  the 
from  foreign  papers,  and  no  do-  flower  of  her  days  in  a  vh'etched 
mestic  news  whatever,  except  the  country  town;  but  ahe  was  not 
arrival  and  departure  of  the  royal  without  her  hopes  of  getting  there 
family  ;  and  the  '  Gazette  Britauoi-  in  the  winter !"  *  And  where  is 
ca,*  established  lately  at  Messina,  your  husband,  DoxmaaMvi^i/e /^la id 
aince  the  £nglisb  have  been  there,  1 — '  Behold  him  T  said  she — '  Couie 
which  of  course  only  gives  military  forward.  Dun  Pietro;'  and  at  the 
and  circumscribed  details,  modelled  door  I  beheld  a  miserable  looking 
by  the  hopes  and  .  wi^es  of  the  creature, 
writer,  which  are  truly  patriotic.  ««  So  pale,  so  woe-begonc, ' 
At  length  a  spokesman  advanced,  "  Drew  Priam'i  (aruhoit  in  ihc  dead  of 
to  beg  my  £ccellenza  (for  we  are  "^'S*** »" 
all  Eccellcnzas),  to  tell  them  whe-  ^bo,  making  a  low  bow,  said,  •  he 
^er  it  was  trut  thai  10,000  Frepch  ^as  entirely  at  my  service/  '  Theix 
*  >  make 
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Si^lRan  Ptasictntxy.^ 


make  yourself  utefaV  said  his  amia- 
ble help-mare. 

**  When  I  sat  down  to  nay  chick- 
en,  this  interesting  creatare  rery 
coolly  took  a  chair  within  a  yard  of 
the  table,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
sat  a  sleek-looking  priest,  such  ai 
you  see  familiar   in    every  house 
throogbpiit  the  country ;   who  bad 
taken  up  that  position,  by  way  of 
asking  a  few  question!  of  the  '  Ca* 
valiere  Ingli^se* — and  after   many 
apologies  for  the  liberty  he  was 
taking,  be  begged  to  converse  with 
roe  upon  the  subject  of  England, 
which  the    people  of  these  parts 
were  very  anxious  to  hear  about  i 
and  the  opportunity  of  inquiring  so 
aeidom  occurred ;  and  by  the  time 
I  had  dined  I  observed  half  a  dozen 
people  collected   round   the  door> 
with  their  eyes  and  mouths  open, 
to  bear  the   examination.—'  And 
pray,  signor!   is  it  true  what  we 
are  told,  that  you  have  no  olives  in 
England  ?'— '  Yes,  perfectly  true.'. 
«r-*  Cpspetfo  I  how  so  ?*--*  Cospet- 
tone!*   said  the   landlady.*-'  Our 
climate  is  not  propitious    to    the 
growth  of  the  ohve.* — *  Bat  then, 
aignor,  for  oranges?'—*  We  have 
no  cnranges  neither.'— ^  Poveretto!* 
aaid  the  landlady,  with  a  tone  of 
compunction,    which  is ,  a  sort  of 
fondling  diminutive  of   '  Povero,* 
f  Poor  creature  ;*  as  you  would  say 
to  your  child,  '  Poor  little  manni- 
,kin  !'— r*  But  how  is  that  possible, 
aignor >'    said  the   priest;    *  have- 
you  no  fruit  in  your  country?'— 
f  We  have  very  fine  fruit ;  but  our 
winters  are  severe,  and  not' genial 
enough  for  the  ora'ngo  feriBe.'— •  That 
)s  just  what  they   told  me,*    said 
the  lady,  '  at  Palermo ;  that  Eng- 
land is  all  snow,  and  a  great  many 
ptpncf.'i^^  Bttt  then,   signor!    wt 


have  heard  what  wc  can  scaTcaly 
believe,  that  you  have  not  any  wine?* 
— '  It  is  perfectly  true— wc  have 
vines  that  bear  fruit  $  but  the  sub 
in  our  climate  is  not  sufficiently 
strong,    which    must  be  broiling, 
as  it  ia  berf ,  to  produce  any  wine.* 
— *.  Then,   Jesu  Maria  *  bow  the 
deuce  do  yoa  do  ?'    I  told  them, 
that,  notwithstanding*  we  got  on 
pretty  well — that  wc^  had  some  de- 
cent sort  of  mutton,  and  Very  tole- 
rable looking  beefr-that  oor  poul- 
try was  thought  eatable,  and  oor 
bread  pretty  good— -that  instead  of 
the  wine,  we  had  a  thing  they  call 
ale,  which    our  people,   here  and 
there,  acemed  to  relish  exceedingly 
-^and  that  by  the  help  of  these  ar- 
ticles, a  good  coostitntioD,  and  the 
blessing  of  God,  our  men  were  a^ 
hardy  and  as  loyal  and  brave,  and 
our  women  as  accomplished  and 
virtuous  and  handsome,  as  any  other 
people,    I  believed,  under  beavcn. 
;^Besidrs,  Mr.  Abbate,  Ilieg  leave 
to  ask  you,  »what  cloth  ia  your  coat 
of  ?V5  Coapetto !    it.  is  English,* 
(with  an  air  of  tmpoitance.-^'  And 
your  har?'«-^  Why  Ihat^s  Engliib.* 
'  And  this  lady's  gown,    and  her 
bonnet  and  ribbons  ?*— •  Why  they 
are  English  !*— '  All  English— Then 
you  see  how  it  is ;  we  send  yoa, 
in    exchange  for    what  we   don't 
grow,  half  the  comforts  aiid  con- 
veniencies  you  enjoy  in  your  island 
•1— Besides,    Padrona    mia    gentile! 
(my  agreeable  landlady),  we   can 
never  regret  that   we   don*t  grow 
these  articles,  since  it  insures  na  an 
Intercourse  with  a  nation  we  es- 
tf^m  !'-^'  Viya  !*  said  the  landlady, 
and  *  Bravof  said  the  priest ;  and 
betwetin  Bravo  and  Viva,  the  best 
friends  in  the  world,  I  escaped  to 
roy  Icttija !' 
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GbMBRAL  DSSCIIPTIOII   OP   NfALTA. 

[From  Mk.  Galt's  Voyages  and  Travels.] 


''  nnH£  ODtrtoce  to  the  harbour 
X      of  Valetta  is.  truly  grand. 
On  etch  tide,  and  in  frpnt,  (he  for- 
tifications rise  in  stupendous  masses, 
with  a  watch-tower  perched  here 
and  there  on    the  cornen.    The 
buildings  and  domes  above  them 
have  also  a  very  noble  appearance. 
Not  a  particle  of  smoke  sullies  the 
atmosphere ;  and  every  edifice  looks 
as  if  it   were   only  just  finished. 
The  internal  appearance  of  the  city 
corresponds  to  the  magnificence  of 
its  exterior.    The  lapding-place  is 
an  extensive  crescent ;  from  which 
a  gentle  ascent,  partly  excavated  in 
the   rock^    leads  towards  a  gate. 
The  one  side  of  this  way  is  occu* 
pied  with  tlie  stalls  of  dealers  in 
ijsh,  fruits,  and  other  necessaries. 
Immediately  in  front  gf  the  draw^ 
bridge'  is  a  handsome  fountain,  or* 
namented  with  a  bronze  statue  of 
Neptune }  and,  on    entering    the 
gateway,  the  stairs,  which  conduct 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  im- 
mediately commence,  making  the 
entrance,  in  some  respects,  more 
like  the  vestibule  of  a  great  mansion, 
than  the  portal  of  a  city.    Nothing 
can     be    more  striking   than  the 
streets   which   are    first   ascended 
after  passing  this  gateway.    They 
are,  in  fact,  so  many  ^st  staircases; 
and   the    buildings  that  rise  pro- 
spectively in  the  ascent,  are  orna- 
niented    with    cornices    and    pro- 
jectionsj   so  huge,  that  the  archi- 
tecture  seems   to    have  been   de> 
sigued    to  correspond  in  strength 
and  durability  with   the  fortifica- 
tions. 

•*  The  domestic  architecture  of 
the  Maltese  canopt  i>e  CQmiqered 


as  regulated  by  the  estsblished  rules 
of  good  taste;  nevertheless,  the 
pictuitssquc'  efiect  is  grand  ^  and 
one  meets,  occasionally,  with  vistas 
that  seem  more  like  the  ooncep- 
tions  of  a  painter  than  the  limited 
realities  of  an  inhabited  town. 

"  /»».—- There  was  no  tolerable 
hotel  in  Malta  while  I  happened  to 
be  there ;  but  oi;e>  sufficiently  spa- 
cious, was  preparing,  and  has  siiKc, 
I  understand,  been  opened.  The 
botise,  in  which  I  obtained  lodgings, 
had  formerly  been  a  tavern ;  but 
the  owner  was  induced  to  give  it 
up  for  a  singular  reason.  '  When 
it  was  an  inn,*  said  the  waiter,  a 
Sicilian,  who  spoke  English,  *  it 
was  so  full  of  noises,  that  there  was 
no  living  in  it.  The  officers  of  the 
men  of  war  came  making  noises. 
They  went  to  the  play,  and  came 
back  making  noises.  Then  theie 
were  the  stranger  gentlemen,  all 
£nglish,  making  noises — sitting  up 
in  the'  night,  singing,  roanng, 
jumping  on  the  tables,  breaking 
glasses.  O,  my  God !  what  terrible 
noises !  So  we  put  down  the  sign- 
from  the  wall ;  and,  if  there  be  less 
monef  now,  we  have  no  noises.* 

**  Monopoly  rf  G/tfia.— The  bread 
in  Malta  is  the  worst  I  ever  tasted; 
and  I  was  not  a*  little  surprised, 
when  I  learnt  the  reason.  The 
government,  as  in  the  time  of  the 
knights,  still  monopolizes  the  sale 
of  corn;  and  the  profit  derived  frorh 
the  trade  is  one  of  the  princip;)! 
sources  of  the  revenue  appropriated 
to  defray  the  expense  of  the  civil 
establishmei>t.  The  simple  state- 
ment of  this  fact,  is,  certainly,  not 
calculated  to  convey  a  very  fa- 
vourable 
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Toorable  impressioa  of  the  wudom 
of  the  government.  Bat  thc^fe  are 
peculiarities  in  the  condition  of 
Malta^  which,  perbops,  justify  the 
luonopoly^  and  reader  it  necessary 
Ulat  the  public  susteosnce  should 
notf  as  in  other  countries;  depend 
ou  the  ordinary  motives  of  private 
interest.  In  an  island,  the  pro. 
doee  of  which  is  inadequate  to  sup« 
port  its  population  above  a  few 
months,  though  the  land  is  calti* 
vated  to  the  utmost^  and  where  the 
foreign  suppriea  are  liable  to  be  in- 
Icrcepted,  it  might  be  hazardous  to 
trust  a  niercatitile  speculation  only. 
The  government,  therefore,  con- 
siders it  prudent  to  have  always  a 
Jarge  quantity  of  wh^at  in  store, 
and  the  oldest  is  regularly  the  6rst 
sold  to  the  bakers.  The  granaries 
are  not  the  least  curiosities  of  the 
island.  They  are  excavations  in 
the  rock,  and  are  formed  along  rhe 
ramparts,  and,  in  some  places  under 
the  streets.  At  the  mouth,  they 
are  ikh  more  than  three  or  four 
fieet  in  diameter,  widening,  how- 
ever, to  the  extent  of  twenty  and 
upwards,  at  the  bottom,  each  capa- 
ble of  containing  four  hundred  to 
abore  a  thousand  quarters. 

''^  Ckaracttr'uties.^-'Ttie  Maltese,, 
in  their  figore,  are  rather  sinewy 
than  muscular.  They  arc,  uni« 
fbrmly,  more  slenderly  made  than 
the  £nglish,  anH  have  a  certain 
columnar  appearance  in  the  body, 
which  I  have  ivever  observed  in  any- 
other  people.  Their  national  fea- 
tures  are  rather  regillar  than  plea- 
sant, and  their  complexion  is  much 
darker  than  that  c^  the  Sicilian?. 
Intheir  habitg,  thry  are  singularly 
frugal :  a  little  garlick,  or  fruit, 
with  a  small  piece  of  bread,  is  their 
common  repast.  Butcher- meat  is  a 
luxury  of  which  thry  seldom  par-* 
take.  Their  language  is  a  dialect 
pf  tlie  Arabic  3   but  man^  speak 


Italian  and  Fseach.  In  Yaletta, 
the  yoonj^  men,  generally,  under* 
stand  English,  of  which  the  sounds 
accord,  in  some  degree,  with  thoia 
of  their  native  language. 

*'  The  great  amusement  of  ths 
Maltose  is  the  enjoyment  of  coA- 
vcfsation,  sitting,  in  family  parties, 
at  their  doors,  after  sunset,  la 
speaking  of  national  peculiarities, 
my  observations  chiefly  refer  to  the 
practices  and  custooas  of  the  com- 
mon people.  There  is  but  littk 
difiecenoe  between  the gienteel  man* 
ners  of  one  christian  nation  and 
those  of  another  \  all  well-educated 
Europeans  having  now  a  great  si- 
milarity in  their  domestic  habits. 

*'  When  the  magnitude  of  the 
Maltese  pobtie  works,  and  the  ge- 
neral character  of  the  people,  are 
considered,  it  u  impossible  not  to 
draw  a  conclusion  fiivoorable  to  the 
government  of  the  koightaf  who, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  extent 
of  liieir  alleged  Itcentiousoess  at  in- 
dividuals, mult  havo  ruled  with  wis- 
dom, to  form  a  people  so  com- 
ibrtable  and  orderly,  and,  with  their 
comparatively   limited    means,   to 
construct  works  which    ritll  the 
greatest  monuments  of  the  Roman 
empire.     The  population  of  the 
island,  when  the  knights  arrived, 
was  reckoned  only  at  twelve  thou- 
sand 5  when  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,it  exceeded  a  hundred 
thousand.  ^  I  havo  bc^o  told,  that 
the  Maltese  speak  with  regret  of 
the  feign   of  the  knights,  otj  n 
tRey  call  it,  of  the  time  of  the  re-> 
ligion.    This  I  was  sorry  to  boar. 
The  British  have  much  difficulty 
in  familiarising  themselves  to  fo- 
reigners. The  contempt  with  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  regard  every 
other  nation,  enables  the  Prrncb, 
by  the  prsctice  of  their  habitual 
politei^ess,  often  to  acquire  n  so- 
^rior   iu^uepce>    oven    in-  tbose 
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OBQDtriei  wbick  are  the  pensioners 
of  Great  Britain.     There    is    no 
donbt  that  the  French  are^  indi- 
viduallj,    a  more  accemmodating 
and    agrreabie    people    than    the 
British,    whoj    instead  pf  conde« 
acen^iog  to  imitate  their  rivals  in 
those  little  arts  of  address  that  win 
the  afiectionfy  only  the  more  ve- 
hemently despise  snch  arts,  for  the 
sake  of  these  hf  wiiom  they  are 
practised.     The  common  consent 
with  which  the  British  undervalue 
the  character  .and  institutions  of 
other  nations,  is  'strikingly  exem- 
plitied  in  their  mode  of  spealeing  of 
the  Maltese ;  and  a  considerable 
degree    of  jealousy  seema   to  be 
mtertainedj    because  the  goTem- 
inent  endeavoor%  to  cqncilia|e  the 
native  inhabitants.  Men  who  spend 
much  of  their  life  abroad,  espe- 
cially sooh  as  are  fiattinilly  of  re- 
served dispositions,  like  the  gene- 
jEailty  of  oor  countrymen,  acquire 
somewhat  the  character  of  reduae 
students.    They  attain  a  more  com- 
prehensive way  of  thinking,  than 
those  who  take  a  part  in  the  war- 
fare of  opinions ;  but  they  are  apt 
to  mistake  logic  for  reasoo,  leaving 
oot^  in  their  syllogisms,  the  most 
ioQportant  of  all  considerations— 
peculiarities  of  habit  and  ef  feeling. 
Prejudices  are  the  inductions  of  the 
heart }  and  the  head  is  seldom  able 
to  Ibrm  its  estimates  without  being 
inflnenoed   by    then?.     Whatever 
may    be    the    prejudices    of    the 
Maltese,  we  can  have-  no  right  to 
bend  them  in  conformity  to  ours. 
We  may  endeavour,  by  the  fairness, 
justice,  and  temperance  of  our  con- 
duct, to  awaken  their  respect,  and 
to  excite  them  to  imitation ;  but  I 
knew  not  what  tyranny  can  be,  if 
it  do  not  consist  in  compelling  men 
to  act  against  the  convictions  of 
their  onderstanding. 

f'fu^/kaiions. — ^la  the  year  1 8I09> 


I  met  with  a  slpgular  literary  cn- 
liosity  in  Malta.  It  was  a  narrative 
of  the  exploits  of  the  Emperor  Na* 
polcon,  printed  at  Paris,  in  Arabics 
characters,  for  the  purpose  of  shew- 
ing, that  b#  is  a  man  seift  by  heaven 
to  alter  the  condition  of  ti)e  U'orld. 
ft  was  ordered,  by  the  Fivnch  go- 
veniment,tobexlistributed  wherever 
the  language  in  which  it  is  written 
ia  supposed  to  be  understood.  If 
any  proof  were  wanting,  to  shew 
how  thoroughly  .and  entirely  the 
ruler  of  Prance  understands  all  the 
various  means  of  acconqplishing  hit 
ends,  this  might  be  adduced  as  one. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  the 
supine  indi&rence  with  which  our 
government  afiects  to  contemn  stxrh 
artifices.  In  Malta,  where  thou- 
sands of  Greeks  and  Turks  ace  in 
the  practice  of  constantly  trading, 
we  may  be  said  to  possess  a  fulcrum, 
on  which  we  might  construct  en- 
gines sufficient  to  move  the  whole 
Mahomedan  world ;  yet,  so  regard- 
less are  we  of  this  advantage,  that 
the  press  of  Malta  is  of  no  poblie 
utility.  The  French  publish  a 
Greek  and  Italian  newspaper  at 
Corfu )  but  neither  in  Zante  nor  in 
Malta,  b  there  a  periodical  publi- 
cation of  Any  description  whatever. 
^  Aspect  of  the  CoioUry.^Tht 
aspect  of  the  country  of  Malta  b, 
perhaps,  more  wonderful  to  a  stran-' 
ger,  particularly  to  one  ,who  has 
come  from  a  land  of  verdant  fields, 
groves,  and  hedge-rows,  than  the 
fortificationa  of  Valetta,  amasing  aa 
these  are.  The  whole  island  ap- 
pears to  be  subdivided,  Jby  walb, 
into  innumerable  little  properties, 
of  not  more  than  an  acre  or  two  in 
extent.  Nothing  that  approximatea 
|o  the  definition  of  a  tree  is  to  be  dei« 
cried  within  the  whole  range  of  viewj, 
from  the  highest  watch-tower  on 
the  battlements  of  the  eity.  Thei 
appearanae  of  the  landscape,  so  des- 
titute 
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titote  of  ve&etbiog  green,  to  ioter- 
i^ied  with  ttooe  waUs^  eveiy  vliere 
Itadded  with  charchcs  crowned 
with  dorors.  and,  with  the  Bat- 
roofed  and  wtndowless  cottages  of 
the  peasants,  is  not  to  be  previoosly 
ct>ncdved.  To  me,  it  constantly 
suggotteii  the  idea  of  a  great  ce- 
metery, anbdivided  into  faoaily 
portions,  and  crowded  with  tomba 
and  maiMoleunis.  Malta  has*,  in 
fact,  reached  that  point  of  culti- 
vation and  population,  which  a 
wrong-beaded  disciple  of  Maltboa 
would  be  apt  to  consider  as  afford- 
ing the  roost  melancholy  subject  of 
reHection.  Every  inch  is  tilled,  and 
yet  the  produoe  has  long  been  in- 
adequate to  the  maintenance  of  the 
inhabitants ;  notwithstanding  which, 
the  yery  labouring  class  of  the  people 
iare  still  so  inconsiderate  as  to  marry 
and  beget  children,  as  merrily  as  if 
they  had  all  sinecures.  Cows  were 
long  ago  expelled ;  and  the  frugal- 
feeding  goat  supplied  a  competrncy 
of  milk  till  the  English  came ;  but 
these  epicures  had  again  recalled  • 
those  huge  vegetable-deTouring 
creatures;  and,  m  the  year  1809, 
I  was  told,  that  there  were  no 
fewer  than  three  milch  cows  in  the 
island  of  Malta  \  As  a  compensation, 
however,  for  the  provender  of  the 
cows,  our  countrymen  have  intro- 
duced the  cultivation  of  potatpts. 

'/Afod^  q/TnttrrZ/iff^,— The  com- 
mon mode  of  Iravclling  in  Malta, 
is  in  single-horse  close  carriages, 
which  hold  two  persons.  They  are 
called  calishes,  and  are  a  very 
tolerable  :sQrt  of  vehicles.  The 
driver  never  rides,  but  runs,  all  day, 
by  the  side  of  the  horae'^or  mule; 
an4,,  the  fatigue  which  he  will  sus- 
tain, even  under  the  influence  of 
the  scirocco,  is  almost  incredible. 
Nor  is  be  extravagant  in  his  charges : 
for  d.  dollar,  a  caliph  osay  be  hired 
all  tbe  flfternooa  and  evening*  This 


carriage  Is  the  only  thing  tn  tba 
shape  of  a  machine,  that  has  slmek 
me  aspecaliar  to  the  Malteae.  Ibry 
are  not,  I  suspect,  a  people  remark- 
abJe  for  inventions;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  seem  to  have  iracbed  s 
Chinese  state  of  self-sufficieot  per- 
fection, and  are  satisfied  with  their 
attainments.  They  have  the  most 
beautiful  breed  of  asses  io  the  worM. 
and  they  keep  them  in  a  handsome 
sleeked  condition. 

**  Kiiehctu.'^For  some  ticne  after 
my  arrival,  I  was  a  good  deal  at  s 
loss  to  account  fur  the  noanner  ia 
which  diimors  were  prepared,  and 
kept  hot  for  large  parties.  I  saw 
no  smoke  from  the  chimntes,  no 
firess  nor  foel,  in  any  place,  aolfi- 
cient  for  the  supply  even  of  a  very 
frugal  kitchen.  Reflecting,  also,  on 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  dknate,  I 
thought  it  impossible  for  tl|e  sala- 
mandrian  constitution .  of  tlie  most 
vetecsn  cook,  to  endure  the  addi- 
tional fury  oE  large  kitchen  fires, 
after  our  wastefdi  manner.  I  was 
infonned,  however,  that  the  oopks 
made  no  complaints  |  and  that  the 
stoves  were  so  anranged,  as  to  oc? 
casion  no  inconvenient  heat,  and  to 
require  very  little  fuel.  I  was,  in 
consequence,  induced  to  exaname  a 
kitchen,  which  I  found  constructed 
according  to  what  are  called  the 
Rumfbrd  principles;  and  I  was  told, 
that  all  the  kitchens  in  the  city 
were  similar.  The  cooking  ap- 
paratus of  the  Sicilians  and  Italians, 
is,  I  understand,  much  like  that  of 
the  Maltese.  . 

''  ^/(T.-^AUhough  the  island  is 
but  one  great  rock,  thinlj  covered 
with  soiU  the  inhabitants  are  well 
supplied  with  water.  A  amail 
stream,  which  rises  in  the  intenor« 
is  brought  to  Valetta,  by  an  aque- 
duct, and  distributed  by  poblic 
fountains.  Every  house  in  the  city, 
9if  well  as  in  the  conptty,  kn  also  a 
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ciitciii,  capable  of  oont^oing  a 
quantity  of  water  sufficient  lo  serve 
the  family  %\\  months.  These 
cisterns  are  filled  by  the  rain  .from 
the  roofs  of  the  houses. 

•«  EnltHmnmenn, — Of  the  di- 
v;irsioBS  of  the  Maltese^  I  observed 
nooe  that  I  thought  could  be  con- 
sidered as  national,  iexcept  a  simple 
game,  which  differs  very  little,  in 
principle^  from  quoits.  The  players 
are  each  provided  with  a  stone,  of 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  four-pound 
cannon  ball^  which  they  throw 
towards  a  mark.  The  theatre  is 
very  neat.  Like  a)  w>st  every  other 
thing  in  the  country,  that  is  not 
actually  alive^  it  is  entirely  composed 
of  stone  I  even  the  partitions  of  the 
boxrs  are  of  that  ma.teri^l.  ^i  was 
first  made  se  nMble,  in  this  house, 
that  the  Italian  comic  opera  is  not' 
an  absurdity. 

"  Fubhc  BuUdtngsafidlruiittithns,** 
The  cathedral  of  St.  John  is  cele# 
brated  for  the  beauty  of  its  pave* 
ment,  which  consists  of  the  monu* 
ineotsof  the  knights,  executed  in 
moiaiCk  each  of  which  appears  like 
one  large  plate  of  enafnel  painting. 
Several  of  the  altar-pieces  ace  va« 
luable;  but  the  riphes  of  this  church 
were  sadly  reduced  by  the  French. 
'When  Buonaparte  came  to  inspect 
it,  for  the  pious  purpose  of  reform* 
ing  the  luxuries  of  its  service,  it 
was  observed,  that  he  kept  his  hat 
on,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the 
priests.  The  portrait  of  the  grand 
roaster,  Pinto,  in  mosaic,  is  a  great 
curiosity.  It  is  not,  at  first  sight, 
diatingoisbable  from  painring.  The 
menial  who  attended  me  through 
the  cathedral,  pointed  out,  on  one 
of  the  altars,  a  picture  of  the  Virgin, 
whom  he  immediately  seemed  to 
address  with  many  interjections  of 
devout  admiration }  but,,  observing 
on  ber  cheek  the  residue  of  the 
dinner  of  a  sacrilegious  fiy,  be  sud* 


denly  expectofsted  in  her  face,  in 
order  to  rob  it  the  more  easilr 
clenn. 

*'  The  palace  of  the  grand  master, 
in  which  the  governor  now  resides, 
is  a  large  plain  building,  equal  to 
any  of*  the  royal  monasteries  of 
England.  The  corridors  and  state 
apartments,  are  superior  to  those  of 
St.  James  s,  which,  among  other 
foolish  flatteries,  we  are  often  told, 
at  home,  are  equal  to  any  in  Europe. 
Contiguous  to  the  palace,  is  the 
public  library^  the  finest  piece  of 
architecture  in  the  town.  It  was 
undergoing  some  repairs,  prepara  tory 
to  receiving  the  books  of  theMaltese 
library ;  a  collection  of  nearly  thirty 
thousand  volumes,  consii^ting  of 
books  which  the  members  of  the 
order  had  from  time  to  time  be* 
queathed.  This  institutiqn  had, 
formerly,  a  right  to  a  copy  of  everj 
book  printed  at  the  royal  stampery 
of  P^ris,  and  possesses,  in  couse* 
qucnce,  the  best  specifDens  ot  French  ' 
typography  and  literature. 

"  The  governor  has  a  country- 
house  near  the  village  of  St.  An- 
tonio. Like  the  palace,  it  contains 
a  number  of  portraits,  and  a  few 
respectable  pu^tures ;  bnt  it  is  cele- 
brated chieHy  for  the  gardens,  which 
are  laid  out  in  the  Italian  style. 
Theyartt  ofno  great  extent  j  yet, 
with  all  due  deference  to  the  manes 
of  Kent  and  Brown,  I  find  mvseU", 
in  honesty,  compeiled  to  say,  that, 
notwithstanding  their  trim  ness,  foun- 
tains, and  colonnades,  1  thought 
them  both  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate. Where  an  extensive  domain 
will  *admit.  the  imitation  of  rocks, 
woods,  and  lakes,  may  be  miro- 
duced  with  propriety;  but,  iu  so 
small  a  spot  as  the  gardens  of  Sr. 
Antonio,  it  would  only  be  ridiculous. 
Besides,  a  fiower*garden  is  a  place 
dedicated  to  festivity;  and  the  mind 
is  iD&eii3ibly  disposed  ^to  gaiety,  by 
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Ike  sigbt  of  obj«^U,  •vidently  ibniMd 
•aly  for  ornament.  During  tho 
time  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  his  la^ 

*  held,  weekly,  a  very  state}/  and 
ceretnonious  puUic  tea-drinking  id 
tbcw  gardens, 

'<  Sir  Alexander  Ball  aasigned  to 
Ibe  merchants,  the  quadrangle  of 
the  building  which  was,  fornierljr^ 
the  college  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  it 
has  been  fitted  up  as  an  exchange. 
It  also  contains  apartnients  for  a 
bank,  and  an  insurance  compaoy^ 
which  were  established  by  sub- 
tcription  in  1 80p.  There  it  a  great 
disposition,  in  MaUa,  to  tooitate  the 
commercial  institutions  of  LoodoOf 
and  to  place  business  on  as  regular 
a  footing,  as  the  differenee  ofdr^ 
cumstances  will  adroit ;  but  the 
want  of  a  legislature  is'  a  great 
drawback  on  this  laudable  puMic 
spirit.  The  tribunals  of  the  country 
itMry,  in  courtesy,  recognize  the  iiK* 
stimtions^of  the  noercbatts;  but  the 
want  of  legality,  cannot  btit  greatly 
operate  to  ^ir  disadvantage.  The 
claims  of  the  bank,  as  a  company, 
may  be  resisted  m  the  courts  of 
the  united  kingdom,  where,  also, 
tlie  subscribers  may  be,  individually^ 
prosecuted  for  the  debts  of  the 
conipa  oy. 

•'  Farming,^-Ai\  this  bland,  the 
farmer  b^ins  to  turn  np  the  soil  in 
September,  and  continues  his  labour 
for  the  different  crops  that  he  in- 
tends to  raise,  till  the  end  of  April; 
at  which  time,  all  the  seeds  are  in 
the  ground.  He  is  obliged  to  chip 
the  rock  under  the  soil  every  six  or 
seven  years,  in  order  to  recruit  the 
fprtil]fy  of  the  earth.  The  vege- 
tables of  Nfalta  are  excellent.  Ihe 
cotton,  however,  is  inferior,  and 
only  fit  for  making  sail-cloth  and 
coarse  checks,  into  which  it  is  ma* 

,  sufisctured  in  the  iskmd.  Were 
the  absurd  restrictions  on  the  trade 
botween  thit  central  station,    for 


aellinf  ^eoloma!  praAieOi  and  Aa 
West  Indiea,  renovcd,  the  Make» 
oettod  sail-dotb  nsight  become  aa 
article  of  return  to  the  latter.  AB 
the  small  vosaela  in  Ibe  Meditcr* 
ranean  make  use  of  ootlsa  jail- 
eloth. 

''  Tkefrivileg€9fSmu:iuaryr-'V% 
have  had  poasenion  ofliaftta  upwarJi 
of  ten  years ;  and  yet  the  public  do 
net  know  whether  it  it  to  reooaia 
permanently  ourtf,  or  to  be  resigoel 
again,  nominally  to  the  knifhcii 
but  virtually  to  the  French.  This 
uncertainty,  and  that  defect  of  oiv 
foreign  policy >^  in  not  hxnngwf 
definite  plan  for  embracing  into  oor 
anpire  such  ac^oisitioQa  as.  tlit 
events  of  war  enable  us  to  make, 
operate  greatly  to  the  disadvantagi 
of  thii  invaluable  possesstoo.  Aa 
apprehension  is  felt»  t)oth  by  the 
natives  and  the  British*  that  ov 
siatesmeD  will  aurreoder  Malt^^ 
one  of  the  most  important  OBoaaet- 
ciai  and  military  atationa  that  wf 
ever  pbtained.  The  adnuotstialioB 
of  justice  is  affected  by  this  uo* 
certainty  and  apprebeiMton  >  and 
the  greatest  atmsea  are  tolmled) 
merely  because  the  existing  goveni- 
ment  is  only  regarded  as  provisioiiil 
during  the  war.  It  is  still  doubtfii 
whether  a  British  aubjecti  in  tUs 
part  of  the  British  dominioas,  majr 
claim  his  birth-right — a  trial  bf 
jury.  It  is  iodkputable,  as  fiu"  as 
preNcedent  goes,  that  neither  hb  per* 
son,  nor  his  property,  enjoy  here 
that  natural  protectloD  whi^  it  ii 
the  duty  of  all  govemnaenls  to 
afford,  and  which,  elsf where,  tbt 
British  subject  has  a  right  to  dof 
mand  \  and»  if  reftised,  may  prose* 
cute  the  magistrate  for  the  eoase* 
qnences  of  the  refusal. 

*'  Some  time  before  my  arrivai  tt 
Malta,  in  I8O9,  as  an  English  voi^ 
die r  happened  to  be  walking  sloag 
tlie  street^  a  pig,   bdonging  to  a 
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MiSteid  botehei*,  raa  against  bus. 
The  hd,  irritated  bj  baviog  bis 
uniforiD  soiled,  fptwe  the  anioial  a 
kick.  Almost  instantly  the  owner 
mortally  stabbed  bim  witb  a  knife, 
and  fled  to  the  cathedral.  Owing  to 
some  diffidence  in  the  governor, 
out  of  respect  to  the  popular  pre- 
.  jttdicef,  if  soch^ntle  terms  can  be 
applied  to  the  transaction,  the  aror- 
derer  was  allowed  to  remain  in  tlie 
sanctuary  i  and  the  bishop  >%as  only 
•oliciled  to  deliver  him  up  to  justice. 
This  injudicious  mildness  was  equi* 
vocally  answered.  The  governor 
grew  more  firm,  and  demanded  the* 
cutprit.  The  clergy  perceived  that 
the  sanctuary  might,  in  the  end,  be 
forced  ;^  and  they  facilitated  the 
escape  of  the  murderer. 

''  it  will  not  be  surprizing,  if, 
•ut  of  this  felonioua  affair,  circom- 
atanoes  ariae  to  exalt  the  horns  ci 
the  priesthood.  Inferior  delinquents 
may  take  sanctuary  with  impunity; 
and,  should  it  become  necessary  to 
violate  the  privilege  of  sanctuary, 
the  disregard  of  ancient  law  and 
precedent  may  be  plausibly  com* 
plained  of.  In  a  case  of  such 
atrocious  murder,  as  that  which  I 
have  related,  the  governor  would 
have  be^n  supported  by  the  sym- 
jpathy  of  the  people;  and,  beifore 
the  priests  could  have  been  able  to 
poison  their  feelings,  he  might  have 
~  dragged  the  butcher  even  from  the 
v#iy  arms  of*  the  bishop.  One  act 
of  well-timed  decision  is  worth  a 
iniUion  of  expedients.  Such  pro- 
cedure, as  the  governor  ought  to 
have  adopted,  would  have  abrogated 
if)  Malta  the  ecclesiastical  power  of 
Harbouring  criminals, 

"It  has  beea  urged,  in  excuse 
for  the  indecision  of  the  general, 
that  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  form« 
ed  a.  part  of  those  ancient  legal 
oustoms  which  we  .had  engaged  to 
Ttftpect.      But  an  engagement   to 


connive  at  the  protection  and  escape 
of  deltnque'nts  could  never  be  obli- 
gatory, because  it  is  Cbntrary  to  the 
law  of  nature  and  nations.  The 
man  who  subscribes  to  such  a  prin- 
ciple, becomes  himself  a  criminal. 
There  is,  however,  a  better  reason 
for  the  abolition  of  sanctiMiry  in 
Malta  than  reason  itself,  i  mean 
tp  the  priests.  Henry  VII.  of  £ng-* 
land  procured  a  ball  from  Rome  le 
pot  an  end  to  it  in  his  dominiona. 
Although  his  successors  have  re- 
nounced the  supremacy  of  the  pope, 
the  papists  must  admit  that  the 
kings  of  £ogland  have  inherited  M 
the  uncancelled  privileges  enjoyed 
by  their  ancestors ;  i^nd  therefore, 
99  the  successors  or  Henry,  they 
have  a  regular  ecclesiastical  right  te 
abolish  the  privilege  of  sanctuary, 
wherever  their  jurisdictioti  extends^ 
From  the  moment  that  the  island 
fell  under  the  English  cmwn,  the 
priestly  privilege  of  deftaudiof 
justice  legally  ceased  to  exist. 

"Hist9ry, — Maltawas  first  known 
to  have  been  ruled  by  an  African  of 
the  name  of  fiattus,  wlio  was  an 
enemy  of  queen  Dido,  and  subdued 
by  the  Cartbaginiana.  From  them 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  $ 
and  the  Saracens  severed  it  froai 
their  empire.  Roger  the  Norman, 
king  of  Sicily,  having,  in  his  turn, 
expelled  them,  it  remained  attached 
to  the  Sicilian  monarchy  till  the 
emperor  Chades  V.  gave  it  to  the 
knigbts  of  St.  John,  after  '  their 
expulsion  from  Rhodes,  The 
French,  under  Buonaparte,  surrep- 
titiously obtained  the  possession, 
during  the  last  war,  bat  were,  soon 
afrer,  compelled  to  surrender  it  to 
the  British. 

"  Trar/W.— The  effects  also  of  that 
ruinous  infirmity  in  our  foreign 
policy,  which  has,  hitherto,  led  us 
to  make  conquests  in  war,  for  the 
ea^)resS;  purpose  of  afterwards  re- 
signing 
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•ignihg  tbem,  is  yeiy  visible  in  the  a  chfiaptr  rate  than  other  mercjniiil. 

state  of  the  trade  of  this  island.     In  It  is  to  the  latter  of  these  cames, 

the    course    of  oiy  voyages   and  that    tho  eicciasive  pre-emiocQ^t 

travels,  I  found  that  all  the  cotintries  which  the  Americans  have  attained 

to  which    the  British    ba\'e    still  in  the  Mediterranean,  must  be  as- 

access,  were  supplied  with  colonial  cribed.  They  load  sugars  and  coffee 

produce  by  the  Americans.     With  in  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo,   and 

Sicily  and  Turkey  the  Americans  come  directly  into  this  sea.  Tbe 

were  in  the  ,  practice  of  holding  expenses    of  the    vojrage  are  not 

direct  intercourse,  although  neither  greater  than  those  on  a  voyage  fnm 

the  Sicilian  nor  Ottoman  govern-  the  West  ladies  to  the  united  king- 

luents  are  on  any  terms  of  oorre*  dom.     If  the  invoice  price 'of  tbeir 

spondence  with  that  of  the  United  cargoes  be  the  same  as  the  shipping 

States.      I  found >    aim,    that  the  value  of  our  West  Indian  produce, 

coffee  and  sugar,  in  the- market  of  they  can  afford  to  sell,  in  Malta, 

Malta,  was  brought  there  by  Ame*.  for  example^  at  tbe  same  price  that 

ricans,  direct  from  Cuba  and  St.  our  planters  ican  afford  to  sell  ia 

Domingo.    It  seemed,  that,  with*  England.    By  our  colonial  aystem, 

out  any  diplomatic  address,  exerted  we  cannot  carry  colonial  produce 

in' these  parts,  tbe  citizens  of  tbe  ^irect  to  Malta.    It  moat  be  fint 

United  States  enjoyed,  within  tlte  brought   to  the  united    kingdocn, 

Mediterranean,  as  great  privileges,  there  landed,  there  warehoused, and 

and  as  aiilple    protection,  as  the  there  shipped  again,    for  Malta; 

British,  with  all  their  fleets,  armies,  and  the  expense  of  the  voyage  fiom 

and  plenipotentiaries.  England  to  that  island,  independent 

'<  lu  Sicily,  notwithstanding  the  of  the  landing,  warehousing,  and 

state  of  relation  in  which  we  stand  shipping  charges,  is  as  great  as  (bat 

with  that  kingdom,  the  Americans '  of  a  voyage    from  Cuba,  or  Sc. 

were  just  as  much  respected  as  we  Domingo,  to  Malta  ;  namely,  tbe 

were.    In  Turkey  they  participated  ordinary  voyage  of  the  Americans 

in  all  the  privileges  to  whkh  w^  with  colonial  produce.     If  this  ex- 
could  lay  any  claim;  and,  in  Malta,  /^pense  be  twenty«five  per  cent.it  is, 

our  own  is}and,  they  shared,  to  tbe  thereibre,  clear,  that  oar  celoniil 

utmost,  every  immunity  which  the  system  has   the    effect  of  giving 

British  possessed.    It  will  be  diffi-  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  advantage 

cult  to  discover,  either  in  the  con-  to  the  Americans  over  our  mer- 

duct  of  the  United  States  towards  chants,  on  all  oobnial  prodiKC  that 

us,  or  in  that  regard  which  we  owe  is  sold  in  Malta.    For  tbe  Aae- 

to  our  own  interests,  a  satisfactory  ricans,  to  reach  the  same  destioa- 

leason  for  i)ermittiog  them  to  enjoy  tion,    perform    only  one    voyage* 

such   advantages— advantages    en-  while  we  are,  by  law,  obliged  to 

joyed  at  tbe  ezpensp  of  our  West'  perform  two. 
Indian  planten  and  merchants.  *'  If  it  be  convenient  to  tbe  great 

''Whenever  the  traders  of  any  political  concerns  of  the  empire,  that 

nation    attain  pre-erainency   in  a  ihe^colonies  of  the  enemy  should  be 

foreign  market,  it  is  either  owing  conquered  ;  as  our  original jptasta- 

to  some  superiority  of  quality  in  tions  must  suffer  by  the  etirects  of 

their  articles,  or  to  a  superiority  of  this  policy,  it  it  but  just  that  we 

privilege,  or  to  their  ability  in  sup-  should    endeavour  to  lessen  the^ 

plying  the  same  kind  of  articles,  at  sufferings.    It  ma/  be  cspedieift  i^ 

reduce 
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rf^ace  the  foreign  possessions  of  the 
cnepfiy,  in  order  to  procure  certain 
equivalents  when-  W9  s.haU  come  to 
negotiate  for  peace  3  but  it  is  not 
judicious    that  wc    should  entai), 
upon  those  possessions,  whicii  we 
do  not  mean  tcv surrender,  hardships 
that  will,  in  the  end,  affect  our  own 
vital  interests^  more  tbnn  the  tem- 
porary injury  which  we  iuflict  on 
the  enemy.     If  it  be  intended  tO 
retain  the  new  acquisitions  to  the 
utmost,  and  to  regard  them  as  iu- 
tegral  parts  of  the  empire,  then  tl>e 
obligation  of  considering  the  state 
of  the  consumption  of  colonial  pi*o- 
duce;  witbin  the  Mediterranean,  in 
addition  to  the  differ^nt  other  plans 
propo<>ed  for  the  relief  of  the  planters, 
is  indispensable.  The  enemy,  aware 
of  our  belligerent  colonial  system, 
has,  by  most  unprecedented  regula- 
tions, which  hav^  proved  lamentably 
successful,  endeavoured  to  lessen  the 
oonaumptioo  of  colonial  produce  on 
the  continent.    This  has  diminished 
the  losii  to  bim  of  the  colonies  which 
we   have  taken,  and  reduced  tlie 
value  of  property  to  us,  in  those 
which     we     previously    possessed. 
AVere  the  actual  condition  of  the 
colonies^  collectively,  the  same  as,att 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  such 
has  been  the  diminution  in  the  con- 
sumption of  colonial  producer  on  the 
continent,  that  tlie  general  vahie  of 
plantation     properly   is    now   ma- 
terially inapaired.  , 
•'  The    population    pf  Sicily  is 
co-Timonly   reckoned  at  a   million 
and  a  half.      The  quantity  of  sugar 
used    in    that  island    is,  perhaps, 
equal  to  the  vhole  consumption  of 
.Scotland  i  and  the  quantity  of  coffee 
is,     ondoabtedly,    much    greater. 
Would   not   thn  exclusive  privilege 
of  supply iog   the  Sicilians  with  co- 
lonial   produce  be.  regarded   as    a 
boon  by  our   plauiers  \  Might  not 
18  Ki. 


;thi8  privilege  be  obtained,  udder 
the  present  circumstances  of  our 
connection  with  Sicily?  If  we  gar- 
rison the  fortresses,  and  continue 
the  subsidy  to  the  conrt,  by  which 
the   |ieople  are  exempted  from   a 
large  portion  of  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  surely  we  could  and  ought  to 
stipulate  for  some  favour  in  return; 
and  the  privilege 'of  selling  colonial 
produce  to  the  Sicilians  might  be  a 
part  of  that  favour.     But,  in   the 
ext<^ting  state  of  oar  colonialsystem, 
the  court  of  Palermo  might  object 
-to  concede  this  privilege,  because  it 
wduld^  in  fact*,  be  obliging  its  snb«- 
jects  to  pay  twenty-five  per  cent, 
more  to  the  British^,  for  the  same 
kind  of  goods^  which  they  obtain, 
at  present,    from    the  Americans; 
V\'ere  we  to  obtain,  from  the  king 
of  Sicily,  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
bringing  colonial  produce    to   his 
ports,  and  yet  continuis  chose  exist'- 
ing  restrict  ODS,   which  oblige  the 
planters  to  send  their  articles  first 
to  the  united  kingdom,  we  should, 
in  fact,  levy  a  tax  of  twenty-five 
percent,  on  the  sugar  and  coffee 
consumed  by  the  Sicilians.  •  I  do 
not  sa?  that  we* ought  nor  to  do 
«  this ;  but,  were  the  point  agitated 
in.  negociation,  the  king  of  Sicily 
has  certainly  a  very  solid  ground  of 
objection.     Were  we  tp  grant  our 
planters  the  freedom  of  direct  in-> 
.tercourse  with  Malta,  our  own  ter- 
ritory, and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  an 
adopted   and    unalienable   integral 
part  of  our  empiie,  the  object  ion  of 
the  Sicilian  government  would  be 
obviated ;  because,  by  the  vicinity 
of  that  island  to  Sicily,  we  could 
then  afford  to  furnish  the  Sicilians 
.with  colonial  produce,  on  terms,  at 
least  equal  to  those  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, even  if  we  did  not  take  any 
steps  to  exclude  the  Americans  from 
the  Mediterranean. 
L  ''By 
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B;  Mlitidiaf  to  the  cdoftias 
tbe  right  of  direct  iotercoiinf  with 
•Milta,  nve  thouU  lecaire  a  nioiio* 
fdy  ^  tbo  sappij  of  Turkey  with 
BOWM  aod  Bngir :  of  iho  ^rmer^ 
4ho  Turks,  ia  pnoportion  to  their 
Biimhor»  comonic  more  than  any 
4ithtfr  people,  aad  are  daily  becom- 
ing greater  consiiaiert  of  the  latter, 
la  Ik^  coune  of  my  traveli  io 
Turkey,  I  found,  every  where,  that 
tbe  Goffecf  with  which  I  was  served, 
Jbad  either  been  brought  Icom 
Malta  or  Sayfua.  The  celoDial  pro- 
duce told  at  Smyrna,  had  eithior 
4iome  fi'om  Malta,  to  wbkb'  it  bad 
Jbeeo  brought  by  Americans,  er 
4ieen  imputed  by  the  AnoericaiM 
themaelvet.  It  is  only  ib  tlie  housiM 
of  :.tbe  gveat,ihat  tbe  Mocha  cofi^ 
ijT  to  be  met  with  \  and,  at  present, 
not  often  there,  owing  to  the 
Wecbabi,  the  reformers  of  the  Ma'* 
homedan  6itb,  having  interrupted 
4he  regular  supplies. 

^  An  important  proportion  of  the 
Broduce  of  the  eolonies  which  we 
Mve  taken  fipm  the  enemv,  is  cof^ 
^  $  and  the  cultivation  of  ibat  ar- 
ticle, in  our  old  plantations,  is  yearly 
increasing.  To  aspire  to  the  mono- 
)»oly  of  supplying  Turkey  with  cof- 
fee, is  impressed  upon  us  by  the 
state  both  of  our  old  and  new  co 
kmiea.  R»r  esclodmg  the  Ameri- 
cans from  Malta,  even  entirely, 
thereeasi  be  no  political  complaint  { 
lar  less  for  defining  to  them,  la 
future,  the  privilege  of  carrying 
f:olonial  Mduce  there.  They  are 
not  pi^rpitted  to  bring  it  into  the 
jiortsof  the  United  Kingdom ;  and, 
all  circumstanoes  considered,  it  is, 
certainly,  very  like  negligence,  if 
it  be  policy^  to  permit  them  to 
have,  in  a  very  great  degree,  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  sugar  and  coffee  trader 
.with  the  countries- round  the  Medi- 
terranean ;   pariicplarly    to    allow 


them  to  eater  Malta  oq  as  free  s 
footing  as  ourselves,  and  with  those 
articles  t<x>,  of  which  their  salrs 
operate  to  the  detriment  ^sA  loss  of 
•a  numerous  class  of  our  own  sobi 
jocts.  I  do  not  know,  whether  oar 
situation  with  the  Porte  b  sodi, 
that  we  might  attempt  to  procuie  s 
monopolv  of  the  coflee  trade  to 
Turkey,  by  any  public  treaty.  Ike 
Turks,  individually,  esteem  ns  more 
than  they  do  any  other  people ;  boc 
our  national  influence  is  not.  1  so 
well  convinced,  by  facts  within  nif 
own  knowledge,  so  great  with  tite 
divan  as  that  of  the  Freneh.  Were 
we  to  attempt  to  obtain,  bj  treaty, 
any  particular  oemtnercial  privilege 
in  I'urkey,  tbe  French  woold  im- 
mediately oppose  us,  and,  I  hsTc 
no  doubt,  sQCcessfolly.  Bat,  were 
we  -to  relax  our  eolonial  syairo;, 
and  grant  to  our  planting  the  rlglit 
of  direct  intercourse  with  Malts, 
we  should  not  require  the  dubioQS 
utility  of  diplomatic  endeavoois. 
Tbe  enterprise  of  our  QDercfaaAC> 
would  enable  them  to  discover  war^ 
and  means  abundantly  anfficiest 
for  secufii>g  the  superiority  and  s^ 
vantage  which  we  ought  to  posGesi 
in  the  sale  of  colonial  prodace. 

"  We  ought,  also,  as  the  mestcn 
of  Malta,  IO  consider,  prospecme- 
ly,  the  stato  of  our  relatienis  wtik 
Turkey.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  dtnibt- 
ed,  tluit,  sooner  or  lattr,  Praoc& 
one  way  or  other,  will  contrive  •« 
expel,  fit>m  the  Ottoman  domi* 
nioos,  the  few  ineonstdecable  les- 
nants  that  still  exist,  of  our  fJenB^ 
factories.  We  should,  tl»crefoit» 
take  some  decisive  way  q£  fixiif 
insular  estahlisbmetits  to  the  Arch^ 
pelsgo^*  estabHhfaments,  wlddi  ear 
aavy  enables  us,  eflfeeturilf .  to  pee- 
teet,  and  whwh,  area  in  tli%  cecal 
of  atiother  war  with  TVnrfccgr*  m^bt 
be  rendered  perfectly  secttsw^  tfje- 
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diciomTy  seketed.  It  is  only  by  ex- 
tending the  rafnifications  of  our 
iosiiiar  policy  from  Malta,  that  we 
fthairbe  able  to  maintain  our  sope* 
riori^  in  the  Mediterranean. 

"  in  proposing  to  grant  the  free- 
dom of  direct  intercourse  between 
the  colonies  and  our  Mediterranean 
possessions,  an  objection  might  be 
made  by  those  mercantile  houses  at 
.faome^   who    hold    mortgages    on 
West   Indian   property:    but   this 
objection  could  only  be  of  weighty 
against  an  argument  for  extending, 
the  freedom  of  intercourse  to  coun- 
tries indepen  Jent  of  our  own.    Nor 
can  it  be  urged  by  tliose  merchants, 
that   any   mortgages  are  held  by 
them,  on  property  in  the  newly-ac- 
quired plantations:  and,  thereforcj 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  for  the 
interests  of  the  planters  in  theiu, 
fi^me  alteration  in  our  colonial  re- 
gufaittons  should  be  made.     If  there 
are  objections  of  any  validity,  on 
the  part  of  the  mortgagees,  against 
allowing  a  free  intercourse  between 
the  old  colonies  and  our  Mediter- 
ranean possessions,   there    can  be 
none  why  that  intercourse  should 
not  be  granted  to  the  new.     Here 
"we  l^ave  a  dear  view  of  the  absur- 
dity of  adhering,  under  the  altered 
drcunutances  of  the  world,  to  those 


colonial  regulations  which  w^re  cal- 
culated for  other  times. 

''Another  objectiod,  apparently 
of  more  importance,  presents  itself* 
By  bringing  the  produce  of  the  co- 
lonies to  ue  mother  country,  and 
^  there  re-shipping  it  for  its  ultimate 
destination,  it  may  be  said,  that  t 
greater  quantity  of  tonnage  and 
number  of  seamen  are  employed, 
than  would  be  were  the  produce  at' 
once  sent  from  the  colonies  to  the 
ultimate  destination  ;  but,  it  must 
be  remembered,  that,  at  present, 
only  a  small  part,  or,  rather,  none 
of  our  colonial  produce  is  con- 
sumed in  the  Mediterranean  5  so 
that  the  shipping  and  sailors  that 
are  supposed  to  be  employed  in  this 
trade,  have,  in  fact,  no  existence. 

"  It  is  chiefly  with  respect  to  the 
colonial  interests,  that  the  trade  of 
Malta  requires  the  early  consider- 
ation of  government.  The  obstruc- 
tions, which  it,  at  present,  suffers,  - 
may  be  obviated,  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  and  without  anyinve^tigation 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  island. 
But  those  things  which  regard  the 
law  and  administration  of  justice, 
should  be  examined  with  (^re»  ana 
proceeded  in  with  caution. 


IbCoDBaN    AND   AWCIBHT   AtHBNS^* 

[From  the  same.] 

*'  T  CANNOT  dei cribc  the  modem  cumference.  The  buildings  occupy 
X  city  of  Atlieni  ii|  fewer  words,  about  four-fifths  of  this  enclosure  i 
than  by  saying  chat  i^  looks  as  if  the  remainder  consists  of  corn-fields 
three  or  four  viUaget  j^  been  rude-  and  gardens. 
]y  swept  to«ethcr^  At  the  ftot  of  the 
north  side  tf  4lie Jicropoiis,  and  en- 
closed within  a  garden  waO,  be-, 
t  vcea  three  or  nor  ailcM  ill  iSi^ 


**  The  common  estimation  of  the 
pQj>ulation  of  Athens  is  ten  thou- 
sand soitis;  and  it  appears  not  to 
far  from  the  truth :  and  yet  the 
|t,  a  city 
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city  contains  no  less  than  thirty- 
nine  parochial  churchesj  besides  the 
inetropolitan^  and  upwards  of  eighty 
chapels.  The  metropolitan  is  some- 
tiVnes  spoken  of  as  a  parish  church, 
and  it  is  usual  to  say,  in  conse- 
quence, that  the  town  is  divided 
in(o  forty  parishes. 

*^  Athens  is  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop, whose  jurisdiction  compre- 
hends all  on  the  east  side  of  Salona, 
as  far ,  as  Z^itun,  and  extends  to 
Cape  Colonna. 

".The  famous. University  of  A* 
thens  has  dunndled  into  two  pitiful 
schools,  where  classic  Greek  is  pro- 
fessedly taught.  The  students  are 
few,  and  their  proficiency  is  suiali. 
Degrees  are  not  conferred,  and  no 
literary  honours  are  now  known  in 
Athens.  There  are  several  private 
schools;  and  the  Athenians  pan,  ge- 
nerally, read  and  write.  The  friar, 
in  the  Romaii  propaganda  convent, 
instructs  the'children  of  the  Catlio- 
Hcs  in  the  Italian  language.  Few  of 
the  Greeks  can  afford  to  allow  their 
children  to  advance  beyond  the 
mere  rudiments  of  instruction  ;  and 
booJkS  are  not  jto  be  purchased  here. 

"  In  Athens,  there  are  eleven 
places  of  Mabomedan  worship.  The 
Tiirks  have  also  three  public  scho^^ln, 
where  their  youth  receive  a  slender 
species  of  education. 

"  Adjoining  to  the  pari»h  churches 
aF»«itv«ra]  mh  'll  houses,  which  are 
granted,  free,  by  the  bishop,  to 
helpless  women.  Iniirro  old  men 
retire  to  the  monasteries,  of  which 
there  are  a  great  many  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Attica. 

"When  I  went  to  sec  the  Pi- 
rieus,  there  happened  to  be  only 
two  vessels  in  it.  Onf  dc;itined.to 
deceive  part  of  the  spoils  of  the 
Parthenon;  the, other  was  deliver-* 
fng  a  cargo  of  human  beings  from 
fhc  coast  of  Africa,  Thc'orjly  trade 
at  the  Piraeus^  besides  the  little  done 


in  the  huooan  comnoodlty,  istbles- 
portation  of  the  productions  of  the 
Athenian  territory ;  of  which  about 
thirty-five  thousand  barrels  of  oil 
are  annually  shipped  by  the  Freocb 
merchants  settled  here,  and  Inxn 
forty  to  fifty  tons  of  madder  rooU. 
The  oil  is  good ;  but  the  madder  ii 
inferior  to  that  of  Smyrna.  A  sfflsll 
quantity  of  nitre  is  also  prepared  ia 
Athens.    Considering  the  improve- 
ment which  has  taken  place  in  the 
neighbouring  islands,  and  partku* 
culnrly  in  Egina,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Pineus  may  again  become  a  fre- 
quented port.    The  re  "is  a  little  cot- 
ton  raised  in  Attica';  but  thegrouwi 
is  so  carelessly  tilled,  that  the^rals 
harvest  rarely  alTords  much  for  «• 
portation. 

*'  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olfip- 
pus,  which  was  the  largest  fabric  to 
Athens,  presents  now  only  a  fev 
columns }  but  they  arc  of  sucb  oia- 
jebtic  proponions,  ih^t  they  form  i 
very  imjSressive  spectacle.     No  just 
notion  of  the  figure  or  extent  oftbe 
building    can  ,  be  conceived  ^^xa 
th»^m ;  but  this  ob'^urity,  esp«i»% 
as  they  are  seen  standing  in  an  op^ 
field,   unobstructed   with   rubbish, 
enhances  the  interest  and  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  effect.    The  Turks, 
and  the  baser  Greeks,  arc  in  the 
practice  of  breaking  down  and  bunt- 
ing the  marbles  of  tbe  ancients,  ic 
order  to  make  mortar.    Owitig  te 
this,  all  the  rest  of  the  hundred  a'lui 
twenty  pillars  of  which  this  g^^ 
ous  edince  consisted,  have  entirelj 
vanished  away. 

"  Tlie  temple  of  Minerva,  witb 
the  other  buildings  in  iJif  tAcnfV'* 
lis,  art^  the  most  celebrated  oif  sU 
the<Athenian  ed!ifices.  '  la.  p«Dt^ 
influence  on  'the  jnia^balion,  all  ti^^ 
daborate  sculptures  oTthcPiirtheDor, 
the  Erecttieum,  the  '  nMtJbro^^isi. 
and  the  Prot)ytia,  fall  infisi^  i^^ 
of  the  ivied  (joisters  iif  a  moBtsieo . 
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or  the  rader  masses  t)f  i  feudal 
c;i8tl^.  Artists  mny  here  find  cikh 
dels  ;  but  tbe  cursory  traveller,  wbo 
expects  to  be  awed  by  the  venera- 
ble aspect  of  ruin,  will  wonder  at 
the  apathy  of  bis  own  feelings.  He 
must  become  a  studrnt,  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  excellence  of  the 
Gectan  sculpture. 

'*   Minerva,  among  the  ancient 
Athenians,  possessed  nearly  the  same 
kind  of  pre-eminence,  .which  the 
modern  allow  to  ihe  Virgin  Mary. 
The  worship  of  the  Parthenia  and 
fbe  Panagia,  difler  only  in  ritual. 
Minerva  is  considered,  by  the  my* 
tbologists,  as  the  personification  of 
the  divine  wisrlom  ;  and  the  fable 
of  her  issuing  perfect  from  the  head 
of  Jupiterj  they  %:Ly,  is  descriptive 
of  this  notion.    I  have  somewhere 
read,    that    one  of  her  statues  or 
t<tnples  bore  an  inscription  which 
implied  this  opinion.     Her  contest 
with  Neptune,  for  the  wardcnship 
of  the  city,  is  a  very  pretty  allego- 
ry.   Tlie  rival  deities  referred  their 
respect iye  pretensions  \f>  the  twelve 
great  gods,  who  decided,  that   the 
wardenship  should  be  given  to  the 
one  that  produced  the  most  useful 
thing  to  the  citizens.     Neptune  in-  . 
stantly  created  the  horse  \  and  Mi- 
nerva raised  the  olive.  By  the  horse, 
navigation    is  hieroglyphiolly   re- 
presented;   shi)>s    are,   alsci,   often 
ii^urattvely  described  as  horses.  The 
ulive,  which  furnishes  at  once  the 
means  of  light,  food,   and  clennli- 
neas,  was  preferred.    This  fable  is 
but  an  aix:ouut  of  an  ancient  dis- 
pute arooiig  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Cecrops,  whether  they  ought 
to  devote    tbemj»clves  to  maritime 
affairs,  or  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  The  question  being  referred  to 
the  twelve  judges  of  the  Areopagus, 
they  decided  in  favoar  of  the  latter. 
The  people,  in   consequence,  pre- 
ferred Minerva  to  Nepiuncu 


''  The  temple  of  Tbcseos  is  the 
next  object  of  admiration.  It  is  an 
elegant  Doric  oblong  columnar 
building,  with  a  pedunent  of  six 
pillars  at  each  end.  It  has  suffered 
less  from  time,  or  antiquaiies,  more 
destructive  than  time,  than  any 
other  edifice  in  Athens.  Prom  the 
ornaments,  it  appears  to  havei  beea 
dedicated  to  Hercules  as  well  as  to 
Theseus.  The  workmanship  and  ar- 
chitecture afford  a  favourable  spe- 
cimen of  the  state  o{  the  arts  in 
the  time  of  Pericles,  by  whose 
orders,  I  believe,  thi»  temple  waa 
raised. 

"  The  chamcter  of  Pericles  had 
more  magniOctnce  about  it  than 
that  of  altnost  any  of  the  Atheni- 
ans.    He  possessed  a  powerful  und 
commanding  eloquence,  and  there 
WAS  a  generous  ambition  in  his  pro- 
jects and  actions,  that   makes  him 
stand,  in  our  imagination,  more  lik< 
a  Roman  than  a  Greek.    Plutarch 
ascril)es  to  him  an  intention  of  con- 
necting the  states  of  Greece  under 
one  bead,  in  order  to  form  a  repre- 
sentative republic,  of  which  Athens 
should  be   the  capital.    His  great 
rival  was  Clmon,  who  courted  po« 
pularity,  like  a  candidate  for.  our 
parliament,    canvassing  before  an 
election.    He  clothed  and  fed  the 
poor,  lent  money  to  the  needy  gen* 
try,  laid  out  gardens  for  the  ga^, 
and  built  porticoes  for  the  indolent^ 
Pericl^8,  on    the    contrary,  endea- 
voured to  adorn  the  state,  and  to 
ennoble  the  sentiments  of  his  coun- 
trymen.   The  temporary  selfish  ex- 
prdients  of  Cimon,  have  perished  ; 
but  the  remains  of'th<?  structures  of 
.Pericles  attract  travellers,  from  the 
remotest  lands,  to  Athens,  even  at 
this  day.    Cimon  is  said  to  have 
been  tiie  first  who  planned  conver- 
sational porticos.    Qu  this  accouur, 
his  statue  should  be  placed,  iv  tei^ 
gardens  and  coffee- houses  i  for  t be 
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gtrdetts  tnd  porticos  of  the  ancl^Dtt 
w«re  eiacUy  places  ef  thtt  kind. 

**  Next  in  rank^  perhaps  superior 
iD  beaut/i  ts  the  mofraineot  of  Lj- 
flicracetf  t^oioing  to  the  monalterj 
in  which  we  lodged.    It  is  generally 
known  by  the  ridiealous  name  of 
the  Lantern  of  Demoitbetica,  given 
Id  it  by.  some  ignorant  Greek  Cice- 
fone>  who,  probably,  heard  of  Dio- 
genes and  his  lantern,  and  eon- 
feonded  the  orator  with  the  cynic. 
Diogenes  Bad,  certainly,  a  Teiy  cor-« 
rect  opinion  of  the  Athenians,  of 
whom  it  may  be  sgid,  that,  by  their 
ostracism,  they  pnnisbed  virtue  as 
6ther  nations  do  vice.    Tb»  monu- 
mottt   of  L3rdcrate8  is  a    circular 
building,  of  the  Corinthian  order; 
about  six  feet  in  diameter.    The 
frtze  is  ornamented  with  bass  reliefs, 
represeatiog  the  story  of  Bacchus 
and  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates.    It  was 
bnilt  about  three  hundred  and  thir* 
ty  years  before  the  Christian  lera, 
in  order  to  commemorate  a   tri- 
umph which  bad  been  gained  in 
the  theatre  by  a  chorus  of  boys.    In 
that  age,  it  was  fashionable,  among 
the  opulent  Athenians,  at  their  own 
expense,    to   entertain   the    public 
with    theatrical  -exhibitions,     and 
prizes  were  adjtidged  to  those  who 
eKoeiled.    It  is,  therefore,   pr<rf>a- 
bl^  that  Lysicrates  had  given  an 
j^ntertahinaent  of  this  kind,  and  had 
obtained  the  prize  by  the  singings- 
boys  who  appeared  in  the  spectacle, 
which^  from  the  decorations  on  the 
monvfoient,  doubtless  referred  to  the 
achievements    of    Bacchus.    The- 
mistodea  gave  an  entertainment  of 
this  kind  \  and  the  inscriptipQ  he 
ereeted;  to  commemorate  the  ap- 
^ause  which  be  had  obtained,  re- 
corded, that  the  tragedy,  represent- 
ed at  liis  expense,  was  compos^ 
by  Phrynic^us,  and  got  op  by  Adi* 
ipantus. 
/'  Oar  )Axm  pS  the  spfamdoni  of 


the  antient  natk>iis  are,  Ibr  theiaoit 
part,  exceedingly  erroneous,  cbtefl/ 
owing,  I  conceive,  to  their  being 
derived  from  descriptions  of  iem« 
ples.and  palaces ;  words  which,  of 
themselves,  always  charm  op  a  nam* 
her  of  gorgeous  and  unreal  fanda. 
A  painter,  in  giving  a  view  of  soj 
occurrence  which  took  place  in  tbe 
streets  of  ancient  Athens,  would  be 
regarded  as  a  man  of  a  niggardif 
imagination,  if  he  attempted  to  de- 
lineate the  appearance  of  tbetoAn 
with  historical  fidelity.    De  Pau«, 
in  his  philosophical  researches,  m* 
forms  us,  on  the  authority  of  Aris- 
totle, that  the  streets  were  narrow, 
obstructed  with  stairs,  and  tl>e  «ir 
darket)edi|nd'confined  fay  overiMOg- 
ing  balconies.    The    houses   were 
constructed  with  timber;'  and,  fx^ffl 
the  general  poverty  of  the  conaati* 
nity,  we  Have  no  reascm  to  imagile 
that  they  cxliibited  any  extraordi- 
nary elegance  of  interior  arrange 
roent.     Were  we  to  judge  of  tbt 
domestic  mansions  of  the  EogVisb 
by  the  cathedrals  and  the  iciDaioi 
of  Popitth  grandeur,  we  shovdd  cos* 
elude  that  the  country  has  gfetdf 
declined  in  magnificcnoe. 

''  The  temple  of  the  winds  is  still 
one  of  the  principal  curiosities  wbicb 
travellers  vi^it ;  not,  however,  €fi 
account  of  its  architectural  beauty, 
for  little  of  that  can  be  seen,  tet 
as  the  nocsch  itl  which  the  dandii{ 
dervishes  exhibit  tlieir  penitenmrf 
gesticulations.  When  we  went  to 
see  this  performance,  we  found  pre- 
parations made  for  Lady  Hc^trf 
Stanhope,  to  be  a  spectator,  as  weH 
ks  for  the  other  British  travellers  i 
a  eircQmstancn  ^hich  shewa  the  re- 
laxed temper  of  JMahomedan  bi> 
gotry. 

•*  The  ceremony  began  by  aaua* 
ber  of  young  and  old  Turks  sratirf 
themselrea  in  a  drele,  the  ebief 
priest  on  the  ope  sida^  aa^  cff^ 
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site  to  him,  on  the  other,  three 
nieQ,each  with  s.  small  kettle-dram, 
which  was  beat  with  a  short  stick, 
as  the  wonhippers  bent  and  bowed 
backward  and  forward,    repeating 
ejacttlatioDs.    Wbt^  tbit  had  conti- 
nued about  twenty  minutes,  they 
all  rose,  and,  forming  a  ring,  with 
their  arms  round  each  other  s  necks, 
slowly  moved  in  a  kind  of  hitching 
measure,  the  drums  regulating  their 
steps,  and  timing  theii^  exclamations. 
Their  devotion  growing  more  fer- 
vent, two  sprung  ^rom  the  circle, 
and,  entwining  their  aroos  together, 
began  to  whirl  about  with  an  in* 
creasing  velocity,  till  they  emulated 
the  swiftness  of  the  fly  of  a  roast- 
ing-jack.    Their  rapidity  inflamed 
the  energy  of  the  others,  till  the- 
whole,  pressing  to  the  centre,  form- 
ed a  solid  mass,  heavins  and  sound- 
tog.     The  first  and  cooler  parts  of 
the  ceremony  were  irresistibly  laugh- 
able $  and,  notwithstaudiug  our  ut- 
most efforts  to  the  contrary,    not 
one  of  the  spectators  could  main- 
tain their  gravity  :  but,  as  the  pas- 
sion of  the  penitentials  warmed,  the 
ludicrous   impressions  abated,  and 
once  or  twice  my  ear  was  struck 
with   a    few  'pathetic  accents.    1 
could  not,  however,  but  remark  two 
performers,  evidently  mere  actors. 
One  of  them  w^s  a  fat. fellow,  who 
seemed     to    have     cheri.sJied    the 
growth  of  his  hair,  in  order  that 
when  dying  dishevelled  as  he  whirl- 
ed, it  might  mnke  the  finer  shew. 
The  other  was   a    dainty  looking 
body,  w1k>  dandled  bim<»eU  so  pret- 
tily in  the  dance,  th«il  it  was  rs  im- 
pofaible  to  believe  that  he  did  not 
think  of  the  figure  he  was  making, 
18  to  look  at  him  With  a  grave  face. 
We  remained  about  .an  hour  iu  the 
Temple,  and,  when  we  kft  it,  the 
dancers  were  not  tired. 

Passing  from  the  height  on 
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which  the  court  of  the  Areopagus 
was  held,  and  of  which  the  form  of 
seats  and  steps,  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  still  remain,  travellers,  before 
ascending  the  Museum-hill,  ars 
conducted  to  see  two  small  excava* 
te;d  chambers,  said  to  have  been  th« 
prison  where  Socratca  was  confined^ 
and  died.  The  death  of  this  philo- 
sopher is  juatly  held  one  of  the 
greatest  stains  on  the  character  cf 
the  ancient  Athenians.  But  the  sia 
is  of  daily  occurrence.  The  opi*- 
nions  which  Socrates  inculcated 
were  at  variance  with  the  existing, 
institutions  of"  the  nation )  and|  to 
attack  subversively  what  (he  iawa. 
balJow  and  support,  whether  good 
or  bad,  will  ever  be  a  political  of- 
fence. Persecution  is  the  naturad- 
re-action  of  reformation.  Reform- 
ers should  consider  the  martyrdotii 
to  which  they  expose  thecnseWes  as 
part  of  the  means  by  which  the  es- 
tablishment of  their  doctrines  is  to 
be  accampUshed. 

''  Philosophers  profess,  in  theic 
very  title,  not  only  to  tolerate  tlie 
opinions, of  others,  but  to  conaider 
dincnssion  as  the  right  and  privilege 
of  man  5  and  it  is  commonly  thought, 
that  only  statesmen  and  ecclesiastici. 
yield  to  the  instigations  ot  bigotry. 
The  bringing  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
however,  before  the  tribunal  that 
condemned  S^'Crates,  is  a  proof  thlit 
there  is  something  in  the  spirit  of 
incorporation  which  destroys,  the 
ytry  principle  of  pliilosophy.  For 
Paul  was  not  persecuted  at  Athena 
by  the  clergy,  who  had  their  tmo^ 
luments  and  immunities  put  to  ha- 
zard by  the  promulgation  of  his  doc-  ' 
trines,  nor  by  the  magistrates,  who 
were  bound  to  protect  the  priest- 
hood in  their  possessions  and  enjoy-  - 
mentfi,  but  by  the  Stoics  and  £pi- 
cureans,  who  •  called  themselves 
lovers  of  truth,    Thi^y  accused  him. 
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as  "a  setter  forih  of  new  opiiiions ; 
and,  because  they  could  not  refute^ 
they  endeavoured- to  destroy. 

'<  But  the  philosophers  them- 
strives  were,  in  the  end,  destined  to 
sniFir  the  retribution  due  to  their 
ifitolerance.  Athens,  in  the  third 
century  after  the 'preaching  of  Paul, 
vras  sacked  by  the  Goths  $  and  it  was 
proposed  to  the  general  to  burn  the 
Ifbraries.  •  No/  said  he,  *  let  us 
spare  the  books  j  for,  as  long  as  the 
Greeks  are  deToted  to  thena,  they 
will  not  trouble  us^i^  sdldiers/  The 
con  tempt  uous  liberality  of  the  bar- 
barian was  followed,  iti  the  sixth 
century,  by  the  suppression  of  the 
philosophical  schools. 
'  **  Prono  that  period  a  long  obli* 
vious  blank  of  sevcTi  hundred  un- 
marked a  1.4  uninteresting  years  is 
found  in  the  Athenian  histor}'. 
•  *'  After  the  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople, by  the  Marquis  of  Manser- 
mt,  in  the  year  1201,  the  territory 
of  Athens  and  Thebes,  united,  were 
^^ied  into  a  dukedom,  sind  given 
t6  Otho  de  la  Roche,  a  nobleman  of 
Burgui)dy,  who  had  followed  the 
standard  of  the  marquis.  It  re- 
n>f>ined  in  his  family  during  the 
life-time  of  his  sou,  -and  two  grand- 
sons. After  their  death,  the  ducal 
sovereignty  was  transferred  to  the 
French  family  of  Briennes,  by  the 
marriage  of  the  heiress  to  the  elder 
branch  of  that  race. 

"  Walter  de  Brienne.  the  son  of 
this  marriage,  succeeded  to  the 
dutchy  ot  Athens,  and  reduced  ar 
bove  thirty  of  the  neighbouring  pet- 
ty lords  to  his  vass^ilage.  In  his 
time  the  Catalans,  who,  under  the 
dame  of  the  great  company,  had 
terrified  the  inhabitants  of  Constan- 
tmople,  retiring  from  Thrace,  passed 
through  Macedonia  into  Thessaly. 
Walter  de  Brienne,  alarmed  by  their 
;ippn)ach,  and  the  rumour  of,  their 
-  ^ions,  prepafed  an  army  5  and 


advanced  against  them  to  the  baoks 
of  the  Kephissus  with  seven  hoc- 
dred  knights,  six  thousand  four  hun- 
dred cavalry,  and  eight  tbous^nd 
infantry;  a  force  equal  in  nombrr 
to  the  greatest  eflbrts  of-  the  Athe- 
nian republic  in  the  beat  dajs  of 
its  glory.  The  Catalans  amounted 
only  to  three  thousand  cavalry,  aiKi 
four  thousand  infantry;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  inferiority  of  their 
number,  they  so  surpriz«»l  him  by 
stratagems,  and  assaulted  him  with 
their  weapf^ns,  that  his  army  wns 
completely  routed,  and  himself  slain. 
Then,  taking  the  city,  they  expdlcd 
his  family. 

"  His  son,  the  titular  Duke  of 
Athens,  constable  of  France,  fell, 
not  lon2f  aOer,  in  the  memwablc 
battle  of  Poictirrs.  The  CatalaBS 
married  themselves  to  the  wira 
and,  daughters  of  the  slain ;  aad, 
for  fourteen  years,  under  tbeir  swaj, 
Athens  wif$  once  more  the  terror  of 
all  Greece.  Falling  into  factious 
divisions,  in  order  to  allay  the  con- 
sequent turbulences,  they  were  iu* 
duced  to  acknowledge-  the  sove- 
reign tv  of  the  bouse  of  Arfagon ; 
and,  during  the  fourteenth  centory* 
Attica  was  a  province 'uf  the  kings 
of  Sicily,  t)y  whom  ft  waa  bciowcd 
on  the  Acciaoli,  a  family  of  Floren- 
tine extraction. 

'*  By  the  Acciaoli,  Athens  re- 
gained a  faint  hot  ine0ectnal  lastn*. 
They  embethslied  her  with  nc^ 
edifices,  and  she  became  the  capital 
of  a  state  whose  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended over  Thebes,  Argcs.  Co- 
rinth, Delphi,  and  a  part  of  Thes- 
saly.  In  14fl6,  this  temporary  glory 
and  independence  was  destroyed  by 
Mahomet  lh6  Second,  who  strangled 
the  last  of  the  dukes^  and  eduoated 
his  children  in  the  religion  and  dii- 
cipliue  of  the  seraglio.  Atwut  the 
middle  uf  the  last  cenmryi  tk 
Athenians  obtained  fof  their  sope- 

riot 
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rtor  the  chief  ennach  of  Constan- 
tinople; and,  since  that  time,  it 
continues  to  be  governed  by  a  Tark, 
who  farms  the  revenue  from  that 
officer,  and  by  eight  primates,  dis- 
tinguished for  their  empty  pride 
and  sinister  principles.  The 'remains 


of  its  ancient  splendonr  are  still  ob* 
jects  of  admiration;  and  it  wilt, 
probably,  long  be  venerated  as  a 
sacred  shrine,  to  u^hich  the  votatiet 
of  science  and  knowledge  make  oc- 
casional pilgrimage. 


Customs,  Manneks,  and  present  Appbarancb  of  Constantznopli. 


[From  the  same.] 


**  ^T^HE  extent  and  grandeur  of 
\^  this  famous  metropolis  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  Instead  of 
bfing,  according  to  some  travellers, 
twenty  English  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, I  doubt  if  it  be  near  twelve. 
Were  the  port,  with  the  channel  of 
the  fiosphoras,  reduced  to  the 
breadth  of  the  Thames,  perhaps, 
with  all  Galata,  Pera,  a&d  Scutari, 
Constantinople  would  not  bo  equal 
to  two-thirds  of  London  $  And  it 
is  not,  like  London,  surrounded  with 
a  radiance  of  villages. 

"  In  order  not  to  give  way,  with- 
out some  countenance  of  fact,  to  an 
opinion  so  contrary  to  the  received, 
I  left  my  lodgings  near  the  Aus- 
trian palace,  walked  td  the  ar- 
tillery barracks  opposite  to  the  se- 
raglio point,  and  embarked,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  circuit  of  the 
eity.  I  was  rowed  down  to  the 
Sulfan*fi  shambles,  below  the  Cattle 
of  the  Seven  Towers;  landed  there ; 
and,  walking  leisurely,  along  the 
outside  of  the  walls,  to  the  harbour, 
I  embarked  a  second  time,  and  was 
again  put  ashore  at  the  Arsenal, 
fruna  which  I  walked  home.  De- 
ducting stoppages,  it  appeared,  that 
tlie  circuit  of  Constantinople,  thp 
seraglio,-  and  gardens,  with  all  that 
pari  of  the  harbour  which  ia  occu- 


pied by  the  trading-vessels,  the  town 
of  Galata,  and  a  considerable  pa^ 
of  Pera,  was  made  in  little  more 
than  three  hours  and  a  half.  The 
boatft  were  not  rowed  with  any  re- 
markable speed ;  the  wind  was  con- 
trary, in  going  to  the  Seven  Tow- 
ers i  and  the  badness  of  the  road 
and  pavements  obliged  me  to  walk 
very  slowly. 

Population, — The  population  of 
Constantinople  has  been  as  mdch 
over-rated  as  the  dimensions.  Those 
who  visit  only  the  bazars  must  fiall 
into  a  great  error;  lor  the  appear- 
ance in  them  fnlly  answers  the  ideas 
that  are  commonly  entertained  of 
the  population.  In  the  upper  parts 
of  the  town,  and  in  the  streets 
not  leading  immediately  to  the 
markets  of  merchandize  and  provi- 
sions, there  is  no  bustle,  but,  in 
many  places,  an  air  of  desolation. 

'*  In  southern  climates,  as  the 
handicraftsmen  work 'in  open  shops, 
a  greater  proportion  of  theinhabi* 
tanis  are  visible^  than  with  us.  In 
Constantinople,  the  workshops  are 
generally  open  to  the  streets.  Con- 
sidering the  stir  in  Palermo,  the 
height  of  the  buildings,  and  the 
huddling  manner  in  which  the 
major  part  of  the  inhabitants  live 
thcre^  and  comparing  them  with  the 

appear- 
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appeioinoe^  geoerallf,  of  ConsMm-  apeelade,  however,  tends  to  fll  the 

tinoplej  the  ftructore  of  the  bouses,  fiod  with  the  fictkiout  images  of 

and  the  domestic  economy  of  tlie  oriental  pomp. 

Turks,   1  am  almost  inclioed    to  **  Durmg  my  stay  in  Coostanti- 

thioki  that  the  capital  of  Sicily  con-  nople,  no  foreiga  embasMdor  had 

tains  ten  times  the  aumber,  to  tbc  occasion  to  be  presented  to  the  sdl- 

square  mile,    that   Constantinople  taa;  I  had  not,  therefore,  an  ep* 

does.  If  there  be  a  million  in  Lon-  portunity  of  seeing  the  state  apart- 

don  and  its  suburbs,  there  certainly  ments ;  and  the  ladies  having  come 

is  not  half  that  number  in  the  whole  m  from  the  summer-palace,  per- 

of  the  Ottoman  metropolis,  includ-  mission  to  see  the  other  chambers 

ing  Scutari,  as  well  as  Galaia  and  of  the  inner  court  could  not  be  pro* 

Peni,  with  all  the  other  little  de^  cured.    But «  gentleman,  who  oooe 

pendencies  connected  with   them,  obtained  access  into  the  interior  of 

but  known  to  the  inhabitaots  by  the  seraglio,  has  descnl)ed  the  ha- 

other  names.  ram  to  me  as  consisting  of  very  or- 

'^  Afftaramx  tf  the  City. — ^Tbe  di nary  apartments.  The  floor  of  the 

sdperb  distant  pro^HXt  of  Gmstao-  principal   room  was  coveted  with 

liDople  only  serves  to  render  more  four  £nglish  Brussels    carpets,    of 

acate    the    disappointment   which  difierent  patterns  $  and,  in  another, 

arises  from  its  inteiior  wretched-  he  saw  a  iiomber  of  £Bglish  en- 

ness.    The  streets  are  filthy,  nar-  gravings.    But  nothing  either  "  rich 

row,   and  dar)iened  by  the  over-  or  strange*  seemed  to  have  struck 

hanging  houses.    Few  of  the  builds  his  fancy  :  I  have,  tberef<ve,  eon- 

isgs   are  constructed  of  stone  or  eluded,  that  it  was  about  as  coasoip 

brick.    The  whole  habitable  town,  nant  to  the  town,  as  the  town  is  to 

indeed,  may  be  described,  as  com-  the  empire; 

poaed  either  of  lath  atid  plaster  or  "  The  pavilion  in  which  the  sul- 

of  timber.    The  appearance  of  the  tan  receives  the  public  visits  of  the 

houses  is  mean ;  and  maiiy  of  them  captain  pashaw,  is  not  difficult  of 

are  much  decayed.    The  state  of  access.    It  is  a^  neat  little  square 

the  capital  accords  with  the  condi-  editioe,  surrounded  witli  a  colonnade 

tioiT  and  decline  of  the  empire.      «  ^of  unpolished  marble,  and  crowned 

''Constantinople,  seen  from  the  with  a  dome.  It  stands  on  the  out- 
harbour,  greatly  resembles  London,  aide  of  the  ancient  embattled  wall 
seen  from  the  Thames.  If  it  has  of  the  gardens,  looking  towards 
no  single  feature  comparable  to  St.  Pera.  The  oeiHiig,  between  the 
Paul's  cathedral,  the  great  moschs  pillars  and  the  inner  building,  is 
are  splendid  edifices  s  and  the  effect  divided  into  qusdraturea,  painted 
of  the  whole  view  is  greetly  supe-  dark  blue.  The  divistons  are  g^kied, 
rior  to  any  that  can  i>e  taken  of  and  the  walls  are  encrusted  with 
London.  porcelain  and  marble.  Here  the  soU 

*^  Seraglhi. -^The  grand  seraglio  tan  repos»  on  a  throne  of  ailver, 

(tf  the  sultan  presents  a.  canfctsed  as-  lulled  by  the  murmur  of  the  ses, 

scmblage  of  cA>jects,  houses,  domes,  the  hum  of  the  cities,   and    the 

trees,  and  panrilions.     Many  of  the  sound  of  a  fountain  that  plays  at 

domes  are  surmonnted  with  gilded  his  feet.-^NotwithstaiMling  all  the 

emaments,  ^od  the  view  is  very  glitter,  and  the  costly  splendour  of 

elegant;    but  there  ia    no  central  the  throne,  few    travellers  would 

grandeur  for  the  eye  to  rest  on.  The  prefer  this  pavilion  to  the  temples 

in 
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in  the  gardens  of  StDwe.  Never- 
tfaelesSf  it  it  a  work  of  taste^  for  it 
it  consittent  in  all  its  parts^  and 
the  sabordination  of  part5  is  well 
preserved:  bat  there  is  no  object 
presented  to  the  imagination.  The 
guards  admitted  ns,  on  asking  th^m^ 
as  we  happened  to  pass  in  a  boat. 

''  I  visited  also,  with  a  friend, 
t  sammer-pakce  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lycos,  where  there  is  a  similar, 
but  less  splendid  pavilion,  and  ^ 
baram,  to  which,  as  we  were  in- 
formed, the  late  Sultan  Selim  some- 
times carried  bis  ladies.  As  the  hS" 
ram  is  no  longer  used,  the  servants, 
who  had  charge  of  the  building, 
readily  admitted  ns  into  the  apart- 
ments. Tbej  afp,  no  doubt,  much 
inferior  to  those  of  the  grand  serag- 
lio, hot  they  may  be  considered  as 
famishing  a  cxiterion  by  which  to 
judge  of  them.  The  mansion  itself 
is  lath  and  plaster,  fantastically 
pamted  \  and  the  rooms  are  arrang* 
ed  along  the  sides  o,f  galleries. 
The  interior  has  more  ihe  appear- 
anee  of  an  extensive  English  inn, 
than  of  a  palace.  The  apartment, 
or,  ai  it  perhaps  should  be  ealled» 
the  dravring-room  of  the  principal 
sultana,  is  only  twenty-one  feet  long, 
fifteen  broad,  and  about  teii  m 
height.  The  ornaments  were  in  no 
other  respect  remarkable,  except  in 
being  clumsily  carved,  and  gaudily 
gild^.  I  was  diverted  by  the  de- 
sign of  a  landscape  in  one  of  the 
other  chambers.  It  represented  a 
gulph  openipg  to  the  ocean.  The 
surface  of  the  sea  was  covered  with 
))oats,  and  the  land  adorned  with 
roo4chs^and  villages*  In  the  fore- 
ground was  a  ttately  bridge,  through 
wliich  the  waters  of  the  ocean  were 
seen  flowing,  and  tarobling  down 
in  foaming  cascades.  The  laths  of 
the  ladies  are  small  closets,  about 
lea  feet  square,  mdely  paved  with 


unpolished  marble,  lind,  to  far  fnnn 
being  elegant,  they  scarcely  deserve 
to  be  called  neat. 

"  The  grounds  rbund  this  fjialace 
have  great  '  capal>ilities;'  bnt  they 
are  in  a  slovenly^rude  state.  In  the 
little  adornment  that  art  has  at-* 
tempted  on  them,  a  flagrant  bad 
taste  is  evident.  The  waters  of  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  Lycus  are 
conducted  into  a  straight  canal, 
where  they  form  two  cajtades,  by 
rushing  over  a  number  of  marble 
basons,  in  the  shape  of  large  shells. 
At  each  side  of  the  npper  of  these 
two  waterfalls,  stands  a  little  tem- 
ple, like  a  parrofs  cage,  in  one  of 
which  we  saw  a  Turk,  saying  his 
prayers.  Bdow  the  second  cataract, 
opposite  to  the  windows  of  the  Pa- 
vilion, four  large  copper  eels,  twist- 
ed together,  seem  to  have  started  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream  for  the 
express  purpose  of  spouting  water. 
A  Frenchman,  I  have  been  tdd, 
was  the  designer  of  the  cascades  and 
the  eels. 

"  There  are  several  summer  pa- 
laces on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus. 
Taken  altogether,  the  residences^of 
the  sultan  form  a  tmly  imperial 
establishment :  bnt  the  art  of  the 
landscape-gardener  is  unknown  at 
Constantinople;  and  the  finest 
scenery  in  the  world  is. neither  va- 
lued nor  admired. 

Bmldmgs.'^The  chief  moschs  are 
the  great  ornaments  of  this  capital  i 
but,  though  stately  structures,'*  it  is 
impossible  to  look  at  thefii.  long 
without  being'  disposed  to  think 
.  of  old-fashioned  cupboardn,  where 
punch-bowls,  turned  upsidie-down, 
are  surrounded  with  invert^  tea* 
cups,  pepper-boxes,  and  candle- 
sticks. 

''  Mr!  Canning  having  procnrcd 
a  firroat^,  to  allow  the  British  tra- 
vellers to  visit  the  mdsohs,  we  a^ 

sembled 
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«eml^)ed  early  in  tfae  morniiig,  and, 
|6]Jowed  by  a  crowd  of  other  curi« 
ous  straogerB^  who  availed  them* 
•elves  of  the  opportunity,  proceeded 
to  the  celebrated  Si.  Sophia.  I  had 
been  there,  privately,  before  i  for, 
by  paying  five  piastres  to  the  door- 
Keepers,  strangers  may  be  admitted 
into  the  galleries.  Though  it  is  pre« 
tended  tliat  the  view  from  them  is 
greatly  inferior  to  what  is  seen  from 
(he  area  below,  it  is  still  sufficient 
lo  satify  all  the  common  desires  of 
curiosity. 

"  The  present  exterior  of  this 
bniiding  has  no  architectoral  sym* 
nietry.  It  consists  of  clumsy  but- 
tresses, raised  to  preserve  it, from 
the  effects  of  the  carthqCakes  that 
have  so  often  threatened  it  witif  to- 
tal ruin  I  and  they  ctmoeal  the  whole 
of  its  original  form. 

•*  The  interior;  however,  is  very 
grand.  *  The  dome  being  sballowex 
than  that  of  St.  Paul's,  bus  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  larger.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  dome  are  so  arranged, 
as  to  make  the  general  effect  resem- 
ble, in  some  degree,  a  vast  pavilion  \ 
but,  as  a  work  of  scientific  art,  the 
St  Sophia  must  be  considered  as  a 
very  dunMy  structure.  1  he  orup- 
menls  of  the  capitals  of  ihecolumns 
seem  designed  raither  to  imitsrte  Tea- ' 
thers  than  the  acanthus,  and  the 
native  beauty  of  the  marbles  is  not 
enriched  by  any  shew  of  taste  or 
skiU.  In  point  of  workmanship,  it 
is  immensely  inferior  to  Westmin* 
ster  Abbey.  Ten  thousand  men  are 
said  to  have  bren  employed  in  the 
coDstruction  of  the  St.  Sophia,  and 
;9ear]y  six  years  were  consumed  in 
oompleung  it.  The  most  remark- 
able of  its  ornaments  are  eight  co- 
lumns of  red  porphyry,  which  Au- 
telian  placed,  originally,  in  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  eight  othrrs 
#f  green  porphyry,  a  gift  from  the 


magistrates  of  Epbesos.  It  is  two 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  feet  long, 
and  two  hundred  and  forty«three 
broad. 

. .  ''  From  the  St.  Sophia  we  went 
to  the  mosch  of  Sultan  Achmet, 
which  occupies  one  side  cX  the  an- 
cient hippodrome.    In  external  ap- 
pearance it  greatly  excels  the  other; 
and  the  effect  of  the  dim  religious 
light  of  the  stained  (not  painted) 
windows,  is  very  fine.    We  also 
viated    three  of  tfae   other    great 
moscbs  'f  but  the  uniformity  which 
we  found  in  them  soon  satiated  oor 
curiosity.    There  is  little  in  these 
buildings  that  an  artist  would  think 
it  worth  his  while  to  study;   and 
their  uniformity  was,   to  me,  ex- 
ceedingly tiresome.     At  Sultan  S9- 
liman's  we  halted.    It  is  famous  for 
having  been  the  theatre  of  a  terri- 
ble uproar,  occasioned  by  the  inso* 
lence  and  folly  of  a  Russian  ambas- 
sador, and  the  drove  that  attended 
him.    Presuming  on  their  privilege 
and  protection,   without  r^ardtng 
the  Turks,  who  happened,  at  (be 
time,  to  be  praying,  they  went  a« 
bout  measuring  and  makings  noise, 
which   so  provoked  the  Qi«t^rb(d 
worshippers,    that  they  rose  in  a 
fury/  chased  them  from  the  mosch. 
iiicking  snd  thrashing  the  disturbers 
with  an  indignation  whidi  religioos 
zeal  and  political  animosity  com- 
binrd  to  heighten.    The  sultan,  on 
being  informed  of  the  affair,  aent 
to  the  ambassador^  and  persuaded 
him  to  pocket  the  affront  with  aboat 
fifteen  hcmdrod  pounds  sterling. 

"  Schoois,'-^ As  in  Christendom 
during  the  dark  ages,  any  learning 
that  exists  among  the  Turks,  is 
poKse^sed  by  the  priesthood.  The 
schools  attached  to  the  moscbs 
founded  by  tl)e  sultans,  may  be  re- 
garded as  institutions  similar  to  the 
colleges  which  were  formerly  000* 

nccied 
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netted  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
cathedrals.  Several  are  supported 
hy  revenues  arising  from  certain 
village*  or  territorial- endowments  5 
but  they  chiefly  depend  on  allow- 
ances from  the  public  income  of  the 
state. 

•^  In  the  time  of  the  late  Selim, 
the  academies  were  liberally  main- 
tained, and  the  progress  of  instruc- 
tion was  rapid ;  but  since  the  revo-> 
lution  by  which  he  was  deposed,  the 
necessities  of  the  government  have 
abridged  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  instructors.  In  the  tttne  of 
Selim,  a  Switz  mathematician,  who 
had  been  recommended  by  a  British 
minister,  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  hve 
and  twenty  pounds  per  month.  His 
salary  was  afterwards  augmented  to 
thirty-five;  but  the  native  teachers 
were  never^so  muui6cently  reward- 
ed. The  occasional  encouragement 
of  foreign  prof«*s$nrs  of  Knowledge, 
seems  requisite  to  the  improvement 
of  nations. 

*'  Hospiiah, — ^There  are  two  hos- 
pitals in  Pera  for  the  plague;  and, 
in  Constantinople,  several  for  ordi- 
nary invalids.  Except  one  for  ttie 
insane,  I  t>elieve  that  all  the  others 
are  supported  by  the  Christians.  I 
visited  the  Turkish  bedlam.  The 
building,  on  the  outside,  is  plain 
and  simple  j  but  the  court,  around 
which  the  cells  are  constructrd,  is 
built  of  marble,  and  the  aicades  re- 
semble fliose. of  the  Royal  Exchange 
of  Loncioo.  Never  having  seen  the 
interior  of  a  mad-house,  I  was  great- 
ly shocked.  Several  of  the  patients, 
almost  entirely  naked,  were  fastened 
by  chains  6xed  to  iron  collars  round 
their  necks,  and  sat  at  the  grating  of 
their  windows,  like  savage  antm^iis 
ii)  cages.  Th<;  rooms  were  cleanly 
eiK>ugh  ;  and  I  could  not  avoid  no- 
ticing, that  all  the  patients  had 
learnt  to  ask  for  money,  except  one, 
who  appeared  to  be  depraved  be- 


yond  the  pdwer  of  description  to 
delineate.  In  one  of  the  cells,  a 
young  man,  who  wnn  in  a  state  of 
stupid  melancholy,  held  '  out  his 
hand  instinctively.  His  face  was 
pale,  and  his  features  assun^ed  a 
slight  cist  of  curiosity  when  we  en- 
tered I  Ihit  there  was  no  speculatictfi 
in  his  eyes.  One  of  his  friepds,  who 
bad  o>me  to  see  htm,  was  using  a 
number  of  artifices  to  attract  hi*^  at- 
tention ;  but.  he  continued,  regard- 
lessly,  to  glare.  In  another  cell,  we 
met  several  ladies,  with  their  slaves' 
and  children,  diverting  themselvea 
at  the  expense  of  a  merry  madman « 
A  young  Turk,  who  was  with  them, 
collected  paras  for  the  entertain- 
ment.  A  more  facetious  Innatlc,  as 
we  passed  the  door  of  his  room,  in- 
vited ns  to  enter.  His  countenance 
was  cheerful,  and  he  professed  to 
be  contented. 

'*  The  physician  of  this  hospital 
was  an  old,  and, .  as  far  as  t)eard 
served,  a  venerable  personage;  He 
told  us,  that  there  .were  four  great 
classes  of  insanity,  distinguished  by 
their  causes  i 

"  First,  Madness,  which  came 
from  feiers. 

"  Secondly,  Melancholy,  which 
came  from  the  fires  in  the  city,  pr 
other  great  misfortunes. 

'^  Third,  Phantasy,  which  came 
from  wrong  conceptions  cf  the  ima- 
gination. 

"  Fourth,  Fits  of  Delirium,  which 
were  produced  by  the  magical  de^ 
vices  of  rnemica. 

"  Tlie  first  kind  of  insanity,  he 
assured  us,  was  rarely  cured ;  but 
the  second  and  third,  often  and  ea- 
sily. The  fourth,  however,  was  in- 
curable, unless  the  eni  banter  could 
be  di9a>vered,  and  obliged  to  break 
up  his  spell. 

*'  TA^^Piagve.^Vf  hen  the  great 
population  of  this  town  is  consi- 
dered, the  narrowness  of  the  streets, 

the 
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myra;  sad  which  are,  probably, 
the  rulos  of  her  bazars,  and  not  the 
remaint  of  temple*  and  palaces. 
The  capital  of  Zenobta  owed  its 
magnificence  to  commerce/  Situated 
at  a  convenient  distance,  betwnen 
the  golf  of  Persia  aad  the  Mediter- 
ranean,, it  was  (be  grand  resm-t  of 
the  caravans  which  conveyed  the 
oriental  luxuries  to  the  Roman 
nations. 

"  Id  the  midst  of  the  deserts, 
and  ander  a  scorching  sun,  the 
inhabitants  of  Palmyra  must  have 
had  recourse  to  artificial  shades. 
.Through  all  (hese  southern  and 
^eastern  countries,  the  practice  of 
arranging  the  shops  under  sheds, 
and- in  bazarS;  is  so  universal,  that 
ii  cannot  be  doubted  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  Palmyra. 

**  Strangers,  from  the  appearance 
in  the  bazars,  are  apt  to  be  as  much 
.deceived  wiih  respect  to  the  riches 
of  this  capital,  as  with  the  popula- 
tion. A  vast  quantity  of  opened 
merchandize  is  at  once  presented 
to  the  eye  j  fyt  a  bazar  is  a  great 
ware-room,  in  which  the.  stocks  of 
many  appear  as  the  property  of  one. 
People  accustomed  to  the  detaclied 
shops  of  London,  large  and  opulent 
as  they  are,  cannot  pass,  for  the 
first  time,  throngh  the  bazars  of 
Constantinople,  without  an  emotion 
of  surprize  J  but,  when,  in  subse* 
quent  visits,  the  shops  are  con- 
sidered individually,  and  the  pro- 
bable value  of  their  contents  is 
estimated,  with  the  number  of  per- 
sons apparently  interested  in  them, 
the  stock  will  be  found,  com- 
paratively, yjcjy  small. 

*'  The  bazar  of  the  jewellers  is 
oneof  theplaces  where  the  erroneous 
.impression  of  Ottoman  wealth  is 
most  likely  to  be  deepest  made.  On 
applying  for  a  trinket,  the  stranger 
is  immediately  bc^et.by  a'erowd. 


exhibiting  their  glittering  tempta- 
tionsiin  so.  many  various  forms^  that 
the  vbionsof  Aladdin  seem  realis- 
ing before  him.  Golden  coffee  cnps, 
encrusted  with  diamonds  and  rubies, 
a  whole  spring  of  flowers  made  of 
the  same  gorgeous  gems,  and  stars 
BUlBcient  to  furnish  out  another  he- 
misphere, are  displayed  in  rapid  sue* 
cession.  If  none  of  the  patterns 
please,  the  Brazils  and  Gk>}conda 
seem  to  shower  their  uns<-t  jewels 
for  se]ectic*o.  But,  though  all  this  is 
much  superior  to  the  exhibition  ef 
any  one  shop  in  I  London,  yet,  when 
it  is  considmd,  that  a  single  coffee 
cup,  a  star,  and  a  flower,  with  two 
or  thrte  loose  diamonds,  constitote 
the  whole  stock  of  the  most  respec- 
table lapidary,  the  delusion  vanishes, 
and  the  stranger  is  more  apt  to 
wonder  how  so  many  people  can 
live  by  the  trade,  than  to  admire 
the  multitude  of  the  riches.  Con- 
stantinople has  nothing  comparable 
to  the  sho[»  of  the  silversmiths  in 
London. 

*'  Tiie  bazar  appropriated  for  the 
sale  of  military  accoutrements  is 
said  te  be  the  richest  in  the  city ; 
and  I  was  told,  that  the  merchants 
belonging  to  it  have  certain  special 
corporate  privileges.  When  any  of 
theni  die,  the  fortune  of  the  deceased 
is  given  out  at  interest  anoong  the 
members  of  the  society,  until  his 
children  are  capable  of  judgtog  for 
themselves ;  and  the  society^  as  a 
body*  is  responsible  for  the  capital, 
and  payment  of  the  interest.     - 

'*  Antiquities. -^Xik  so  great  a  city 
as  Constantinople,  and  whk?h  has 
suffered  less  from  its  conquerors 
than  is  generally  thought,  there  cair- 
not  but  be  many  ctiriotts  remaini, 
that,  travellers  neither  hear  of  nor 
have  opportunities  of  seeing.  ¥iltb- 
out  attempting  to  make  discovrriesi 
I.  contented  myself  with  end^fOiis- 
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iBg  to  procare  access  to  the  most  re- 
markable of  those  that  are  bciit 
known* 

•*  Of  the  hippodrome,  only  three 
of  the  ornaments  that  decorated  the 
middle  of  the  area  remam.  The 
most  eminent  ift  the  obelisk  of  gra* 
cite,  which  still  rests  on  four  blocks 
of  bronze^  on  a  pedestal  of  white 
marble^  adorDed  with  bas-reliefs. 
The  hieroglyphics  on  the  obeU^ik, 
"who  shall  explain  ?  The  bas  re- 
liefs seem  to  represent,  or  rather,  as 
it  might  be  expressed,  to  reflect  the 
appearance  of  the  theatre  when 
filled  with  spectators.  On  the  base- 
ment of  the  pediment,  there  is  the 
representation  of  a  spectacle  of  the 
circus. 

V  Near  the  obelisk  stands  the 
column  of  the  brazen  seipcnts, 
which  anciently  supported  the  gold« 
en  tripod  consecrated  to  the  Oracle 
of  Delphos  after  the  defeat  of 
Xerxes.  When  Mahomet  the  Se-. 
cond  made  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Constantinople,  it  is  said  that,  as 
he  passed  along  under  this  well-au- 
thenticated fragment  of  antiquity^ 
be  shattered,  with  his  battle-axe, 
the  jaw  of  one  of  the  serpents.  All 
their  brad&have  since  been  broken 
off. 

**  About  as  far  from  the  serpents 
34  they  are  distant  from  the  £grp- 
tian  obelisk,  stands  another  obelisk, 
\vhich  was  formerly  covered  with 
bas-reliefs  in  bronze.  The  apex  over- 
hangs the  base ;  and  it  is  evidently 
doomed  to  fall  soon.  In  height  and 
appearance  it  resembles  the  obdisk, 
near  the  Circus,  in  St.  George's 
Fields,  London. 

"The  Burnt  Column  stands  on 
the  s|K>t  where,  during  the  «iege  of 
Byzantium,  stood  the  tent  of  Con- 
stantine,^  the  founder  of  the  present 
city.  The  Forum,  which  anciently 
surrounded  it,  is  described  to  liave 
been  elltptical,  the  porticos  orna'^ 
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minted  with  images,  and  the  gates 
built  in  the  form  of  triumphal 
arches :  but  not  a  Testige  of  this 
forum  remains.  The  pillar^  in  a  mu- 
tilated state,  still  serves  as  a  kind 
of  central  object  to  several'  streets. 
The  base  is  concealed  by  mean 
buildings.  It  was  originally  sur- 
mounted with  a  statue  of  the  em^ 
))eror  Justinian,  and  covered  with 
bronze,  which  the  Turks  melted 
down  for  cannon,  by  kindling  a 
fire  round  the  shaft.  Hence  the 
origin  of  the  present  name. 

"  I  have  seen  two  of  the  great 
cisterns  constructed  for  supplying  ' 
the  city  antiently  with  watef.  The 
one^  which  the  Turks  call  by  .a 
name  descriptive  of  a  thousand  and 
one  pillars,  is  dry,  and  occupied  by 
silk-twisters.  It  is  a  vast  subterra- 
nean btiild^g.  The  roof  is  sustained 
by  a  triple  tier  of  pillars,  as  I  was  . 
told :  but  only  the  thirds  and  putt 
of  the  second  tiers,  are  'al>ove  the 
earth.  The  other  cistern  is  taorb 
magnificent,  but  not  so  easy  of  ac- 
cess, as  it  is  under  the  house  and 
gaidensof  a  Pasbawl  Although  rhe  ' 
vaulting,  in  several  places,  has  falleh 
in,  it  still  serves  to  collect  the  water 
from  the  aqueduct.  Many  of  the 
pillars  that  support  the  roof  have 
evidently  been  hewn  for  other  pur- 
poses than  to  be  sunk  in  water.  They 
may  be  the  relics  of  the  ancient 
temples  of  Byzantium. 

**  The  aqueduct,  which  brings  the 
main  supply  of  water  to  Constant!- 
'uople,  is  a  solid  and  stately  fabric. 
It  passes'  through  the  city  like  a 
great  arterj',  from  which  the  pipes 
of  the  public  fountains  proceed  in 
rn mi tications  like  veins.  It  was  ori- 
ginally plai)ned  by  Adrian^  for  the 
use  of  Byzantium,  and  bore*  his 
name  till  repaired  by  Valens.  ■  Jus- 
tinian took  away  part  of  the  lead 
for  other  buildings;  and,  in  the 
reign  of  Hcraclius^  it  suffered  still 
M  greater 
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greater  tojttries.  Solimm  the  Mag-  putiao  andertaktogi  cooipaied  Id 
oificent relmilt  it  etmoat  entirely;  those  of  Malta i  but,  in  poiot  of 
and,  since  his  lime^  it  has  not  been  pictaresqoe  effect,  few  will  iieutate 
neglected.  to  prefer  them.    The  ibrtificationt 

'' The  ancientSy  from  their  pre-    of  Conatantinople,  towards  the  land^ 
ference   to   aqueducts  over   pipes,    naay,  without  roucb  stretch  ot  Cmcf , 
are  thought,  by  socue^  to  have  been    be  compared  to  an  army  of  old  gi- 
ignorant  that  water  rises  as  high  as    ants  drawn  up  ior  order  of  battle ; 
its  source.    But  this  is  an  opinion    terrible  in  their  aspect^  but  ioeffi- 
entertained  without  reflection :  for,    ctent  and  frail. 
although  they  employed  open  aque-        *'  I  went    to   the  gate  of  the 
ducts  to  convey   water  into  their    castle  of  the  seven  towers ;   but, 
citietj  yet,  in  the  distribution,  they,  ^not    having   an   order,  could  ncA 
undoubtedly*  made  use  of  pipes.  We    obtain  a  permission  to  enter.    This 
are  told,  that  the  air,  in  the  atnphi-    grim  and  tremendous  piison  pie- 
theatre   of  Titus,   was  frequently    sented  a  very  harmless  appearance, 
refreshed  by  the  playing  of  foun-    The  portal  was  surrounded  with  a 
tains ;  and  that  the  baths  of  Nero    flock  of  impndeot  boys  belonging 
were  supplied  by  pipes  of  silver.    It    to  a  school  which  is  kept  witbin  tbe 
is  ridiculous  to  imagine,  that  either    walls.    Except  when  they  find  their 
pipes,  or  playing  fountains,  could    tasks  wearisome,  no  other  captives 
have  been  in  use^  without  the  na-    at  present  languish  there, 
tuval  fact  of  tbe  tendency  of  water        **  Arts  omdMamfiMtpres, — I  have 
•being  discovered  and   known.    It    not  beeti    able  to  learn  that   the 
was  the  difficulty  of  brindng  an    Tofrks  have  any  arts  or  manufactures 
adequate  supply,  in  any  other  way    which  m^y  be  considered  as  pecu- 
than  by  aqueducts,  that  g^ve  rise  to    liarly  their  own  ;  but,  as  every  se- 
tbe  practice  of  tbe  antients.    What    parate  civilized  community  general- 
kind  of  pipe  woul<l.  serve  to  furnish    ly  excel  in  the  manipulatioD  of  some 
Constantinople  with  water  ?  one  particular  thing  at  least,    the 

''The  forti^cations  of  Constant  TVirks  have,  no  doub^>  also,  their 
nople  are  in  ruins.  The  walls  may  masterpiece.  In  the  making  of  to> 
be  described  as  ragged  ;  for,  in  se-  bacco-pipes  they  certainly  as  mncb 
.veral  places,  towards  the  sea,  large  excel  ns,  as  they  exceed  us  in  the 
holes  are  worn  or  washed  in  them,  use  of  them;  but  this  is  an  excel- 
The  walls,  against  which  tbe  attack  lence  rather  granted  than  the  jesult 
of  Mahomet  the  Second  was  di-  of  superior  skill.  The  boring  of  a 
•lected,  still  shew  traces  of  ^by-  atraigut  stick  never  can  be  oonsi- 
lonish  grandeur.  They  consist  of  a  dered  as  a  difficult  process }  far  le^ 
ditch,  and  three  successive  plat*  as  one  that  our  mechanics  would 
ferms«  The  inner  waH  is  a  lofty  conceive  it  necessary  to  study.  Many 
curtain,  with  tall  towers  at  regular  of  their  pipes  are  costly  i  and,  as 
distances.  In  walking  along  the  far  as  such  simple  .instruments  can 
outside,  when  making  the  circuit  of  be  made  elegant,  are  entitled  to  tbat 
the  city,  its  appearance  suggested  to  epithet.  ^Tbe  bowl,  formed  with 
me  some  idea  of  the  wall  of  China,  as  muoh  neatness;  the  mouth^ieor. 
it  is  described  running  over  moun-  of  amber,  sometimes  omamenied 
tainv  and  across  valleys.  As  efforts  with  jewels  f  and  the  shaft,  vary- 
of  labour,  or  of  skill,  tbe  work«  ing  from  two  to  ten  feet  loog, 
rotind  Constantinople  are  but  Lili-    make  up  a  utensil  of  some  degree 
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bf  beauty,  and  of  which  a  oprrccl  coloavs,   or  ooljr  £rom    posseariog 

eoough  notion  in%y  be  formed  by  richer  materials*  I  am  qot  au^ient^ 

this  description.  \y  instrncted  to  determine.    They 

^'  The  finest  boi^ls  of  the  pipes  have,  tioweveir,  one  coiour>  which 

are  made  of  a  natural  kind  of  earth  is    not   yet  known>    at    least  not 

dug  up  near  Konie,    the  ancient  made,  by  any  of  our  dyers.    It  re- 

Iconium  in  Natolia.     It  is  foudd  in  sembies,  in  brightness  and  beauty, 

a  fi<i8ur<^,  six  feet  wide,  and  is  of  a  the  scarlet  eitracted  from  the  co^ 

grey  calcareous  appearance.  It's weats  chiueal.    It  differs  frOm  the  |vdl* 

if  thrown  into  the  6re;  produces  a  known   Turkey  red,  in  having  a 

fotid  '  vapour  5    grows  hard,   and  tendency  rather  towards  yellow  thail 

becomes  perfectly  white.   The  Ircsh  to  crimson,  and  it  is  much  more 

earth  dissolves  in  no  acid.     When  brilliant.  In  producing  tliis  dye,  the 

burnt,  it  can   be  acted  upon  ouly  juice  of  lemons  and  citron^  is,  in 

by  ^nitrous  acid ;   but  not  until  the  some  way,  employed,  in  order,  I 

solution  has  been  continued  a  con-  imagine,  to  lower  the  common  tinge 

siderable  time  in  heat,  %nd  then  it  of  the  nladder.  In  what  stage  of  Iks 

loses   nearly  a  third  part    of   its  process  the  vegetable  acid  is  used,  I 

weight.     When  water  is  poured  on  did  not  learn  ;  possibly,  before  mix- 

the  pare  solution,   it  becomes  a  lit-  ing  the  blood  with  the  root,  the 

tie  miaddy }  and,  when  it  in  sufitred  *  root  may  be  steeped  in  it.  To  shew 

to  evaporate  entirely,  a  bitter  salt,  that,  in  producing  the  common Tur^ 

easy  of  solution,  is  obtained.  .  The  key  red,  no  such  ingredient  is.em* 

nndisaolved  6artli,  fused  in  a  strong  ployed,.  I  have  given,  in  the  Appen- 

^re,  is  conver^d  into  a  brown  slag,  dix,  zYL  tlie  published  infbrniatioa 

The  fresh  earth  remains  in  water  relative  to  that  dye. 

unchanged  $  and,  when  it  has  been  "  The  Turkish  dyers  extract  a 

<nixed  with  it,  by  shaking  and  stir-  beautiful  orange  tincture   from  a 

ring,  falb  again  to  the  bottom,  loses  root,  resembling  ginger  in  its  ap- 

its  cohesion^  and  cannot  be  again  pearaoce ;  the  root,  I  believe,  of  the 

used.  The  earth,  after  being  burnt,  slower.  They  obtain  also  a  brown, 

imbibes  a  large  quantity  of  water,  firom  the  wood  of  tiie  walnut-tree, 

throws  out  abundance  of  air  bubbles,  by  a  \tTj  simple  process.  The  chips 

and  becomes  soft.  are  steeped    three  -days  in  water, 

''The  Turks  perform  their  handi-  which  is  then  changed.  The5teep«> 

craft  operations  uttiog.    Their  ma-  ing  is  repeated  thfee  times ;  and  the 

<:hinery    is    very  ru&  $    but  they  chips  and  thiid  water   are  boiled 

make  up,  in  knack  and  dexterity,  with  the  silk  or  cotton.     In  pro* 

for  the  want  of  more  ingenious  aids,  portion  to   the  hue  required,  the 

At  tlieir  turning-lathes,  they  em-  boiling  is  shortened  or  prolonged, 

ploy  their  toes  to  guide  the  chisel ;  By  a  similar  process,  a  golden  yel-» 

and,  in  these  pedipulations,  she w  to  low  is  extracted  from  the  skin  of 

Europeans  a  diverting  degree  of  ad*  the  pomegranate ;  and  the  peel  of 

dress.  the  onion  also  furnishes  a  beauti-'' 

*'  The  tints  of  she  colours  pro-  ful  but  deeper  degree  of  the  same 

tittoed  by  the  dyers  of  iConstantino-  colour.  . 

pie,  have  long  been  justly  admired,  *'  We  may  surpass  the  Armenian 

and   never  yet  excelled,  by  ours,  chintz-printers  in  the  patterns>  but 

Whether  this  superiority  arises  from  they  areiuUy  our  masters  in  other 

any  aecrat  in  the  preparation  of  the  lespects.    Thcce  is  a  softness  ic  the 

M2  effect 
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edect  of  their  blocks,  and  I  think  Throo^oot  the  world.  generaUj, 
more  likely  to  be  admired  io  com*  the  pnvate  conditioo  of  mankind 
petition,  than  the  clear  and  exact  •  has  mended  since  the  conquest  of 
lines  with  which  our  designs  are  Constantinople.  It  is  certain,  that 
finished.  They  wash  their  printed  the  difierent  countries  of  £urope  are 
calicoes  in* sea  waters,'  in  order  to  becoming  more  and  more  independ- 
cleanst  them  from  a  gum  which  is  eot  of  the  manufactures  and  pro- 
used  in  the  preJMiration  of  the  co-  dactions  of  one  another, 
lours,  and  which,  ihey  say,  fresh  "  Cj^^-^fow^f.— When  Henry 
water  woald  not  so  enectually  re-  Blount,  one  of  our  earliest  publish* 
mote.  They  have  a  method  of  ing  travellers,  visited  Constantino- 
painting  muslins,  by  tracing  them  pie  in  the  year  1634,  the  cofiee^ 
with  the  pencil  over  drawings,  houses,  he  observes,  abounded 
which  produces  an  effect  greatly  su-  more  than  alehouses  and  inns  in 
perior  to  that  of  printing.  It  is  £ngland.  At  that  time  coffee  was 
chiefly  handkierchiefs  that  they  or-  unknown  in  the  west  of  Europe, 
nament  in  this  way  ;  and  they  rcn-  '  It  is  thought,*  says  he,  '  to  be  the 
der  tbeoi  of  great  value.  I  have  old  black  broth,  used  so  much  bf 
seen  squares  of  muslin  not  worth  the  Lacedemonians,  and  dryeth  ill 
ten  shillings,  raised  in  value,  by  the  humours  in  thestomacke,  comfort- 
labour  of  the  painters,  to  upwards  eth  the  brain,  never  causeth  drank- 
of  a  hundred.  I  believe  we  do  not  ennessse,  or  any  other  surfeit,  and  is 
practise  this  art.  The  Armenians  ob-  a  barmlen  entertainment  of  good 
tain  their  best  patterns  and  blocks  fellowship.*  But,  as  a  Scotchman, 
from  France,  or  from  French  art«  I  am  more  inclined  to  believe  that 
ists.  the  Lacedemonian  black  broth  was 

**  A  manufactory  of  muslins  has  made  of  singed  sheep-beads ;   be- 

been  established  in  Constantinople,  cao&e,  even  at  this  day,  the  Greeks 

The  yams,  of  late  used,  are  chiefly,  are  in  the  practice  ot  singing  tlieir 

the  British  cotton  yams.    There  is  sheep^heads   and  feet  \    a  custom 

nothing  to  admire  in  the  produc-  which  does  equal  credit  to  their  taste 

ttons  \  but  the  fact  of  the  estab-  and  oeconomy  \ 

lishment  is  worth  noticing.  In  their  <'  The  descriptions  and  estimates 

ailk  and  cotton  stuffs,  striped  and  of  the  Turkish  character  b^  Blount 

•clondedi     the    Ottoman  subjects,  appear  to  me  correct  and  just.    He 

I  think,  shew  a  great  deal  of  taste,  mixed  with  the  people,  and  acquired 

and  the  excellence  of  their  colours  a  familiar  insight  into  their  maA- 

is  seen  in  full  eflect.  ners,  which  he  has  described  with 

"  llie  looms  of  Scutari  produce  rotich  felicitous  brevity.  Whatever 

several  very  rich  and  elaborate  kinds  he  mentions  as   having    observed 

of.  velvet  for  sophas  and  furniture  s  himself,   is  still  applicable  to  the 

but,  both  in  this  article,  and  in  bro«  nation.  The  coffee-housea  have  un« 

*S9tiit%,  the  Turks  are,  undoubtisdly,  dergone  little  alteration  since  1634; 

4Rh^ftffior  to  the  French  and  Italians^  $  and  his  description  of  the  way  in 

^Wi%  however,  in  the  beauty  of  the  which  the  Turks  pass  their  time  in 

workmanship,  than  in  the  variety  them    is    still  a    ^thful  picture. 

and  character  of  the  p^tterns.Though  /  There,  op6n  scaffolds,  half  a  yard 

the  Turks  have  declined  from  their  high,  and  covered  with  mats,  they 

msikary  consequrnce,  their  progress  sit  crass-legged,  naany  times  two  or 

lo  the  aru  of  civil  life  has  continued,  three  hundrod  together,  talking,  and 

iikdy 
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likely   \»iih   some  poore  niusicke 
passing  up  and  down.' 

**  XfWen.— The  state  of  the  wo- 
men in  Turkey  is  one  of  the  greatest 
curiosities  ^hich  the  empire  afibrds. 
Accustomed  to  hear  and  to  read 
of  their  secluded  apartments^  and 
the  danger  and  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining access  to  them,  I  was  rather 
surprized  to  find,  in  fact,  much 
Jess  difference  in  their  condition 
from  that  of  our  own'  females,  than 
I  thought  reooucileable  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Mahomet. 

"  It  must  always  be  held  in  mind, 
that  Ihe  Turks  are  a  singularly 
grave  people;  that  they  have  no  pub- 
lic amusements  which  the  women 
frequent }  and  that  even  their  meals 
are  regarded,  in  some  sort,  with  re- 
ligious solemnity.  This  sedate  de- 
corum is  not  favourable  to  the  li- 
berty of  the  lighter  sex ;  and  the 
institutes  of  the  religion,  by  pre- 
scribing limits  to  those  with  whom 
the  women  may  unveil  -their  faces, 
imposes  a  restraint  apparently  as 
strong  as  that  which  seenis  to  be  the 
resuh  of  the  natural  taciturnity  of 
the  men.  Still,  however,  consider- 
ing the  state  of  society  in  the  coun- 
try, ^he  women  cannot  be  regarded 
as  stinted  in  their  freedom  -,  and 
the  uniformity  with  which  they  dress, 
when  they  go  abroad,  furnishes  the 
licentious  With  abundant  opportuni- 
ties of  indulgence.  No  restrict  ion 
is  laid  on  their  intercourse  with  each 
other  j  and  I  question  if  Scandal  be 
less  eloquently  worshipped  in  the 
barams  of  Constantinople,  than  in 
the  boudoirs  and  drawing-rooips  of 
Paris  and  London.  The  Turkish 
ladies  freely  frequent  the  shops,  and 
chat  with  the  mercers,  undervaluing . 
the  gaudy  commodities  on  which 
their  hearts  and  eyes  are  set,  with 
as  many  contemptuous  tosses  and 
accents  as  the  best  bargain«>makecs 
in  Christendom. 


"  Nor  are  they  without  their  due 
share  of  individual  consequence  and 
dignity,  notwithstanding  the  poly- 
gamy which  the  husbands  are  al- 
lowed. The  second  person  in  the 
state,  corresponding  in  rank  to  the 
Christian  queens,  is  the  Sultana 
mother.  Her  public  officers  are 
grandees  of  the  fiist  class  ;  and  her 
annual  revenue  is  f  .ill  eighty  thou- 
sand pounds  sterlingi  Next  to  her, 
in  degree,  are  the  sisters  of  the  Sul- 
tan; deriving  this  eminence  from 
the  double  consideration  of  being 
daughters  and  sisters  of  sovereigns. 
Next  to  them  are  the  daughters  of 
the  Sultan,  &c.  The  wives  of  the 
Grand  Signor  are  not  dignified  with 
the  title  of  Sultana  ;  nor,  whatever 
tnay  be  their  personal  influence,  arc 
they  considered  of  the  same  politi- 
cal consequence,  unle&s  they  happen 
to  be  immediately,  of  the  imperial 
blood.  The  etiquette  of  the  seraglio 
furnishes,  the  rule  for  estimating 
ther  condition  of  (he  sex  among  the 
Turks. 

'*  Turks  may  marry  the  sisters  of 
their  wives,  but  not  more  than  one 
at  a  time.  Younger  brothers  may 
marry  the  widows  of  their  elder,  but 
the  elder  are  uot  permitted  to  marry 
those  of  the  younger.  Elder  bro- 
thers enjoy  a  superior  rank,  ap- 
proximating to  that  of  fathers.  They 
are  permitted  to  see  the  faces  of  the 
wive.s  of  the  younger. 

•'  Divorces  in  Turkey  may  take 
place,  at  any  time,  by  mutual  con- 
sent; but,  whenever  the  husband 
repudiates  the  wife,  he  is  obliged  to 
bestow  on  her  a  provision  propor- 
tioned to  his  circumstances.  Di- 
vorces are  recorded  in  thp  same 
Chancery  in  which  marriages  are 
registered.  Adultery  is  a  capital  of- 
fence. 

'  ^'  The  women  are  not  permitted 
to^ frequent  the  public  moscbs,  But 
there  are  priestesses,  who  go  from 

house 
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house  toboaie  on  the  purposes  of  re- 
ligion, and  who  serve,  in  a{l  ttspec^^ 
the  duties  of  male  ecclesiastics :  an 
arran^ment  more  delicate  than  that 
of  the  Rotfian  and  Greek  churches. 

*'  The  separation  of  the  women 
from  the  men  in  the  temples  is  an 
ancient  Asiatic  custom.  Mi^honaet 
only  eialted  the  principle  into  a  re- 
ligious obligation.  The  ordinance  is 
founded  on  a  correct  apprehension 
of  human  nature.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  decorum  of  Christian 
congregations  would  be  Improred  if 
the  sexes  were  separated  in  the 
churches. 

'*  The  custom  of  allotting  to  the 
ivomen  a  separate  part  of  the  house, 
though  now  peculiar  only  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  principles  of  Mahomet^ 
was  general  over  all  Europe,  till  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy; 
and  the  ancient  domestic  arrange- 
ment of  the  Greeks  differed  in  no- 
thing from  that  of  their  present 
masters* 

*'  Poltce, — One  of  the  earliest  ob- 
servations that  I  was  led  to  make 
on  the  stale  of  Turkey  induced  me 
to  think,  that  the  great  defect^  in 
the  Ottoman  system  of  rule,  arose 
from  xht  excess  of  liberty  which  it 
allowed  to  individoals.  Subsequent 
information  and  experience  have 
eonvinced  me  of  the  correctness  of 
this  notion.  The  laws  of  the  state 
admit  of  too  fret  a  delegation  of  the 
soverei^  power  |  and  the  precepts 
of  the  religion  of  too  great  a  scope 
Vo  the  passions  and  prppensities  of 
individuals.  By  the  one,  opportuni. 
ties  are  afforded  for  tampering  with 
the  administration  of  puplic  justice  $ 
lind,  by  the  other,  crimes  come  to 
be  regarded  rather  as  the  e^f:t$  pf 
ib'bora  frailty  than  of  moral  repro* 
batipn.  Hence  there  is  both  a  laki- 
¥y  in  the  ^idministratibn  of  public 
justice,  and  a  disposition  to  extenu- 
ate oil^cea.    It  txA^t  be  Btid,  that 


the  former  wa|  an  effect  of  the  lat« 
ter»  were  the  Mahoniedan  law  not 
as  exprass,  ^ith  rbspect  to  ctioies 
and  ptmishments>  as  tc  is  on  the 
doctrine  of  predestination.  The  in* 
Sufficient  state  of  the  police  of  Tor- 
key  I  regard  as  the  effect  of  the  mi- 
litary nature  of  the  institutions  of 
the  empire.  These  institutions  are 
greatly  fallen  from  .their  original  vi- 
gour; and  the  pdice  baa,  in  th^ 
same  dc^ee,  become  impaired. 

"  As  states  improv^e  in  their  Ao^ 
mostic  oeconomy,  the  generality  of 
itiankind  are  apt  *to  imagine,  from 
the  number  of  anminab  brought  to 
punishment,  that  society  gro^% 
worse.  But  the  multitude  pf  de- 
tected criminals  is  rather  the  proof 
of  an  improved  police  than  of  an 
increased  moral  depravity.  In  Eng- 
land we  hear  of  more  various  dt* 
scriptions  of  delinquents  than  in  any 
other  country ;  but  what  man,  in 
his  senses,  will  say,  that  crimes,  in 
mors  barbarous  communities,  tit 
Icte  numerous  ?  Are  the  offences  of 
Constantinople  less  numerous  than 
tho^e  of  London,  although  fe^'erbe 
h^ard  of,  and  still  fewer  punished  ? 
The  police  of  this  metropolis  tasf 
be  described  as  formed  rather  for 
the  purpose  of  restraining  mobs,  and 
quelling  riots,  than  for  bringing  col- 
prits  to  justice.  It  is  a  militaty 
police,  calculated  to  restrain  ofi^ces 
against  the  government  rather  ibsn 
against  the  individual  members  of 
sdddty* 

"Soaeiy.^Of  the  general  stste 
of  society,  in  so  great  a  capital  ss 
Constantinople,  it  would  be  exoes- 
sive  presumption,  in  any  travtlltf, 
from  his  own  observations,  to  pre- 
tend to  give  an  account  j  anda  Bii- 
tish  traveller,  leas  than,  any  other, 
can  feel  himself  justified,  by  what 
he  derives  from  the  knowledge  of 
bis  countrymen  settled  here,  to 
speak^  witb  cpnfideiM^^  on  t]ie  w^ 
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ject.  It  is  matter  of  old  and  noto- 
rious  fact^  that  the  British,  if  they 
find  companions  of  their  own  na- 
tion, will,  in  no  country  vi  hatever, 
seek  the  society  of  the"  natives.  The 
character  of  the  present  war  has 
strengthened  this  peculiarity.  The 
French,  nnd  the  different  suhaltern 
subjects  of  their  emperor,  dare  not, 
without  incurring  vexatious  suspi- 
cions, mjx  with  the  British  j  and 
the  British  are  little  disposed  to  con- 
descend to  mix  with  them.  The 
whole  varieties  of  the  Frank  socie- 
ty, with  the  exception  of  the  haU'  a 
doz«n  gentlemen  who  compose  our 
embassy  and  Levant  factory,  may 
be  considered  as  under  the  sunb  and 
controul  of  the  French  minister.  The 
British  traveller,  therefore,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Franks,  finds  himself 
ao  excluded  being. 

*'.  The  habits  and  modes  of  the 
Turks  are  so  much  at  variance  with 
ours,  that  we  visit  them  with  the 
same  kind  of  sentiments  that  we  go 
to  an  exhibition.  As  for  the  Greeks, 
it  is  not  possible  for  any  man  bred 
in  Christendom,  far  less  .one  bred 
in  Britain,  to  endure  Ions  their  in- 
terested  obsequiousness,  their  invi- 
dious strictures  on  each  other,  and 
their  still  naore  ititolerable  assurop- 
^on  of  superiority  over  all  the  rest 
of  mankind,  under  the  roost  flagrant 
ignorance  and  credulity. 

"  But,  undoubtedly,  the  society 
of  this  metropolis  is  more  vicious 
than  that  of  any  in  Christendom. 
Before  the  conquest,  the  inhabitants 
of  Constantinople  consisted  of  the 
collected  rubbish  of  a  fulling  em- 
pire, destitute  of  public  principle, 
and  in  the  licentious  practice  of  all 
the  frauds  and  vices  which  disgrace 
capital  cities.  The  political  in£r- 
riority,  to  which  they  were  reduced 
by  their  conquerors,  was  not  calcu* 
lated  to  purity  their  manners,  but, 
on  the  coDtrairy^  to  instigate  them 


to  attain  additional  dexterity  ia  their 
crimes.    Among  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient   inhabitants   we  may» 
therefore,  expect  to  find  an  heredi- 
tary laxity  of  private  morality,  and 
public  feeling  in  a  state  of  reproba- 
tion.   And  that  such  is  the  fact; 
who,  that  has  ever  visited  Constaur 
tiriOpIe,can  deny  ?  Foreigners,  early 
settled  in    the  country,    cease    to 
wonder  at  what  is  so  common ;  but 
strangers  are  filled  with  amazemenit 
and  disgust.    There  is  i\ot  a  Gret^k, 
not  even  one  of  those  employed  in 
the  adairs  of  the  state,  that  does  uot 
daily  utter  sentiments,  which,  even 
in  England,  where  opinion   is  so 
freely  tolerated,  would  be  punished 
as  the  most  dangerous  sedition.  Uuf 
dcr  a  despotic  government  this  ap* 
pears  almost  incredible ;  but  there 
is  another  fact  still  more  extraordi^ 
nary,  and  wi>k:h  I  asseit  with  the 
most  perfect  assurance.     The  great 
officers  and  confidential  persons  of 
the  state  are  in  the  practice  of.  com«- 
muninating  to  merchants  tliose  se> 
cret  movements  of  policy,  which, 
when  publicly  divulged,  affect  the 
price  of  commodities,  expressly  ia 
order  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  profit 
of  the  speculations  undertaken  in 
consequence.     All  the  promotion^ 
to  public  trusts,  except  those  which 
originate  immediate!}'  in  the  per*- 
sonal  predilections  of  \\\e  sovereign, 
are  obtained  by  the  most  corrupt 
means.     So  grossly  and  generally  is 
this  the  case,  that,  perhaps,  with 
the  single  exception  of  those  pro- 
vinces under  the  Albanian  AH  Pa- 
sha w«  there  is  no  governorship  ia 
Turkey,  of  which  the  appointment 
may   not  be  procured  by   money:. 
The  secret  history  of  the  Christiao 
principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Mol«- 
davia,  is  a  satire,  from  the  publicai* 
tion  of  which  human  nature  has 
been  spared. 
TAe  SuIian.^SiAtan  Mahmoud  i9 

univer- 
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Tiniversaily  allowed  to  possess  an  ttitution  of  Turkey.  Tbe  mediooi 
inflexible  mind ;  and,  though  only  by  which  tbe  government  derives 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  to  display  its  knowledge  of  foreign  politics, 
as  much  practical  talent  and  know-  and  of  the  disposition  of  srren 
ledge* of  mankind  as  his  counsellors,  eighths  at  least  of  its  European 
Uis  compleaion  is  pale,  his  eye  subjects,  is  formed  by  members  oi 
thoughtful  and  penetrating,  and  his  that  bigoted,  superstitious,  and  frau* 
physiognomy^  indicates  a  reserved  dulent  community, 
natute ;  but  there  is  a  melancholy  **  1  he  Turks  can  no  longer  be  re- 
cast, in  tbe  general  expression  of  garded  as  a  military  nation ;  nor, 
his  countenance,  that  is  interesting,  by  the  nature  of  things,  can  tbe 
and  rather,  I  think,  conciliating.  spirit  which  animated  their  ances- 
*  "  Since  his  accession,  his  atten-  tors,  be  rrcalled.  The  system  which 
tion  has  l>eeo  directed  to,  as  he  ths  Sultan  has  adopted  may  be  re- 
conceives,  the  means  ot  recov^^ring  girded  not  only  as  f<$dnded  in  an  er- 
the  former  authority  and  power  of  roiieous  conception  of  the  moral 
the  Sultans.  But  the  world  is  chang-  and  political  state  of  his  own  cm- 
ed.  Instead  of  sorkiog  the  restora-  pire,  hoc  also  of  that  of  the  world 
tion  of  that  awful  obedience,  with  To  aim  at  the  introduction  of  disci- 
which  tbe  firmans  of  his  ancestors  pHne  among  his  troops  cannot  but  be 
were  executed  like  divine  tiats,  his  esteemed  laudable  ;  but,  attempting 
efforts  might  be  more  fruitfully  em-  to  accomplish  this  by  tbe  espionnage 
ployed  on  some  new  plan*  of  rule  of  familiars,  and  the  rapid  and  mys- 
better  adapted  to  tbe  state  of  opinion  terious  execution  of  orders  for  exile 
among  his  subjects.  To  cure  thic  or  death,  deserves  another  name. 
corruptions  of  the  government  is  ^'  Mahmoud  is  coi\Stituttor.a]ly 
impossible;  and  the  last  of  the  Ot-  religious.  He  is  said  to  hate  an 
tomans,  by  his  individual  attempts,  unsuspecting  faith  in  the  eternal 
is,  perhaps,  only  accelerating  his  and  triumphant  destiny  which  Ma- 
own  doom.  homet  promised  to  his  successors.  Ja 
*'  The  original  political  system  of  the  traditibns  and  tales  which  he 
theTurks  was  purely  military.  By  has  heard,  as  the  histories  of  his 
the  eonqnest  of  Constantinople,  they  nation,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  was 
were  induced  to  accept  into  it  some  informed,  that  his  ancestors  wrw 
of  the  practices  and  rules  of  the  neither  descendants  n«r  successors 
rotten  government  which  they  had  of  tbe  prophet ;  although  this  no- 
overthrown  ;  and  being  not  or)ly  tion  seems  to  have  acqiilred  noim- 
heterogeneous,  but  radically  perni-  pairable  credit  ip  the  minds  of  tbe 
clous,  they  have  tended,  more  than  Turks. 

tbe  operation  of  time,  to  impair  the  "  About  the  end  of  the  ihirtcenrh 

simplicity  and  vigour  of  the  Otto-  century,  Othn^an,  a  pastoral  chirf- 

man  institutions.    The  Turks  not-  tain,  with  a  camp  of  four  hundred 

only  agreed  to  preserve  and.  protect  famiHes,  inhabited  the  b^nks  of  tbe 

tbe  Greek  chnrcb,  but  endowed  the  Sangar,  near  Surgut.     Situated  so 

patriarlihs  with  a  juridical  authority,  near  the  akirts  of  the  Greek  empire, 

which  they  did  not  possess  undei-  then^  in   helpless  decreptitode,  he 

the  emperors.    The  Greek  churchy  saw  ber  weakness,  and  his  rrligioo 

as  it  aAects  men  in  their  business  sanctified  an  attack.     Onthetwen- 

gnd  bpsoms^  is  a  qincer  ip  the  cop-  ty^uipth  of  July^  in  the  ^ear  twelve 

honored 
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hnndred  and  niDety-nint,   he  in-  **  Among  various  anecdotes  that 

vadcd  the  territory  of  Nicomedia.  I  have  beard  of  Mahmoud^  the  fol- 

From  that  epoch  noay  be  dated  the  lowing^  as  tending  to  illustrate  his 

comnacocement  of  his  reign^  wiiich  character,  and  the  condition  of  the 

lasted  twenty-seven  years.    Every  state^  are  the  most  worthy  of  being 

day  added  something  to  his  fame  or  repeated.  When  about  to  mount  his 

his  power^  and  his  career  was  closed  horse,  in  order  to  be  inaugurated, 

with  'the  conquest  of  firusa^  by  his  the  chief  of  the  janizaries,  according 

son  Orchan.  to  the  duty  of  his  office,  advanced 

*'  Orchan  instituted  the  office  of  to  hold  the  stirrup.  *  Let  it  alone,' 
grand  vizier,  decorated  Brusa  with  said  the  sultan^  '  I  oilght  rather  to 
magnificent  edifices,  and  formed  a  hold  yours.' 
regular  body  of  infantry.  He  con-  '*  Hearing  lately  that  there  wai 
quered  Nice,  and  the  whole  of  the  a  seditious  murmuring  among  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Bithynia,  as  far  janizaries,  he  went  secretly  at  night 
as  the  shcM'es  of  the  Hellespont.  The  to  the  quarters  of  the  officers,  and 
emperor  of  Cons^ntinople  was  in*  calling  them  before  him,  said,  that 
duoed  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  he  wa6  informed  of  their  mutinous 
marriage  ;  but  notwithstanding  that  spirit,  and  to  take  care  that  he  heard 
Orchan  engaged,  in  asking  her  for  no  more  of  it.  For  the  time  thik  de- 
bts haram,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  cisive  conduct  produced  the  desired 
subject  and  a  son,  he  shortly  after  effect. 

passed  the  Hellespont,  and  took  pos-  ''When  the  fleet  returned  last 

session  of  the  European  fortresses.  winter,  from  the  Black  Sea,  it  came 

''  Amurah  I.  succeeded  him  j  and  in  unexpectedly.  The  sultan,  fear- 
subduing  Thrace,  made  Adrianople  ing  that  there  had  been  a  battle, 
his  capital.  In  his  time  the  famous  went  at  midnight  in  his  barge  to 
corps  of  the  janizaries  was  insti-  satisfy  hin^sclf. 
tuted.  He  was  a«sas«iinated  while  "  There  is  another  anecdote  told 
walking  over  a  field  of  battle,  by  a  of  him  of  a  different  complexion.  An 
Sdavonian  soldier,  who  started  up  itinerant  showman  had  a  buffoon, 
from  among  the  wounded  and  the  whom  he  used  to  dress  and  exhibit 
dead,  and  stabbed  him  in  the  belly,  to  the  Turks,  as  a*  speaking  bear. 

**  His  son,  the  renowned  Bajazet,  The  sultan,  hearing  of  so  suprizing 

Kurnamed,  by  the  rapidity  and  terror  an  animal,    commanded  it  to  be 

of  his  career,  the  Tihunderbolt,  was  brought  to  the  palace.     He  appear- 

the  first  of  the  Ottoman  line,  or  the  ed  highly  amused,  and  requested 

lace  of  Othmau,  who  received  the  the  keeper  to  sell  it :  this,  however, 

tilleof  sultan.  the  keeper  managed  to  refuse 3  his 

"  It  is  needless  to  trace  the  ge-  majesty  then  desired  that  it  might 

nealogy  further  down.    From  him  be  left  for  a  day  or  tv*o  for  his 

Mahmoud  is  de^^cended.     It  is  re-  amusement,  and  he  ordered  it  to  be 

markable,  that,  notwithstanding  the  placed  in-  a  cage  among  his  other 

boundless  polygamy  allowed  to  the  wild  beasts,  where  it  was  ofifered  no 

sultans,  Mahmoud  is  the  last  of  his  food,  but  only  raw  heads  and  Idoody 

family ;    and  on  the  throne,  at   a  bones,  for  three  days,  at  the  end  of 

time  wheti  the  concurring  opinion  which  the  bear  was  dismissed, 

of  the  world  is,  that  the  Turks  must  "  Janizaries. — From  the  time  of 

speedily  abandon    their    European  Orchan,  the  Ottoman  chiefs  were 

cnipire.                                      '  persuaded  that  tbtir  military  go* 

vemxnenl 
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veromeDt  required  the  support  of  a  youth*  were  impresied^couaideredM 

staodiog  army  |  and  that  the  re-  the  slaves  of  the  state,  and  disd« 

cruits  ought  to  be  drawn  from  the  plined  for  the  public  service, 

hardy  athletic  inhabitants  of  £tt-  ''  Bur,  like  every  other  part  of 

rope.  the  system  apd  frame  of  the  Turkisb 

"  As  by  the  Mahomedan  law,  ,  p;overDment,  the  coDstitutioo  of  the 

the  sovereign  is  entitled  to  the  fifth  janizaries  has  become    thoroughly 

part  of  the  spoil  and  captives,  Amu-  and  incurably  corrupted.   Instead  of 

rath  I.  by  the  possession  of  the  fort-  being  considered  as  constituting  a 

resses  of  the  Hellespont,  was  enabled  military  corps,  the  janizaries  ought 

to  carry  the  opinion  of  Orchan  into  now  to  be  described,  as  an  order  of 

successful  effect.    He  stati9ned  offi-  rank  in  the  state,  with  high  exchi- 

cers  at  Gallipoli,  to  intercept  the  s'lve  privileges;*  receiving  pensions 

Christian  vessels,    passing    to  and  without  renderiogservioe,  arrogating 

from  Constantinople,   in  onler  to  to  tbemiselves  the  power  of  dictating 

take  from  them  the  stoutest  and  to  the  sovereign  what  measures  of 

handsomest  youths.  policy  he  ought  to  adopt,  and  of 

*'  The  captives  were  educated  in  convincing  him  that  he  reigns  bat 

the  religion,  and  disciplined  to  the  by  their  permission.    It  is  only  io 

arms  of  the  Turks.    Those  most  .the  gradations  of  rank,  and  in  the 

conspicuous  for  talents  or   beauty  spirit  of  their  incorporation,  that 

were  drafted  for  the  service  of  the  they  have  any  thing  military  about 


imperial  palace.  The  alert  were  them.  They  practise  no 
taught  the  arts  of  horsemanship  and  and  by  far  the  greater  number  are 
military  tactics,  while  the  studious  mere  civil  citizens ;  pursuing  their 
were  instructed  in  the  precepts  of  crafts  and  professions  as  soberly  as 
the  Koran,  and  in  the  Persian  and  the  livery  of  London.  It  is  no  loo- 
Arabic  languages.  As  they  advatuied  ger  necessary  to  have  rec^ourse  to  the 
in  seniority  and  merit,  they  were  ancient  means  of  recruiting.  Fa* 
appointed  to  civil,  military,  and  thers,  for  the  pay,  are  anaious  to 
even  to  ecclesiastical  employments,  get  their  sons  on  the  lists ;  and  the 
At  a  mature  period  of  experience  djgt^ity  of  a  jaaizary  threatens  to 
and  knowledge,  they  were  admitted  become  hei«ditary.  I  have  seen  theoa 
into  the  number  of  the  forty  Agas, .  lining  the  streets  during  the  pio* 
that  stand  before  the  sultan ;  and  cessions  of  'the  sultan  ;  a  great  pro* 
many  of  them,  by  caprice  or  es-  portion  were  boys,  and  many  had 
teem,  were  promoted  to  the  govern-  the  crooked  spine,  and  squalid  face 
ment  of  provinces,  and  the  nighest  of  sedentary  industry, 
offices  in  the  empire.  *'  British  Legation, — Constantino- 
''  For  maintaining  the  number  pie  possesses  one  curiosity,,  interest- 
aiKl  spirit  of  this  corps,  the  most  iog,  above  all  others,  to  the  British 
extraordinary  and  detestable  species  traveller ,  and  that  is,  the  British 
of  tyranny  was  invented.  When  Legation.  In  venturing  to  state  u^ 
the  regal  fiflh  of  the  prisoners  w^s  opinion  of  an  institution  that  has 
diminished,  or  inadequate  to  supply  existed  so  long,  and  which  has  been 
the  requisite  number,  an  inl.umas  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  men,  de- 
conscription  of  every  filth  child,  or  servedly  esteemed  for  their  talents 
in  every  iifth  year,  was  levied  on  the  and  public  spirit,  tl  is  necessary  to 
christian  families.  At  the  age  of  mention,  plainly,  tlA  I  hate  the  in* 
twelve  or  fourteen,  the  most  robust  terference  of  foreigners  of  all  d<s 

scriptioos 
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ScriptioDS  and  classes  wbatsoever,  in  *'  With  the  ministers  of  the  sul- 

any  of  those  national  affairs,  vrbich  tan,  the  British  rtiintster  can  hold 

affect    the  national   character.     In  no  direct  intercourse.    He  cannot 

inatters  of  policy,  connected  with  utter  one  syllable  of  representation, 

pther  states,  it  is  necessary  to  con-  nor  write  one  word  of  remonstrance; 

suit  the  ministers  of  those  states,  and  the  intefpreters,  in  fact,  explain 

but  only  to  consult.    To  submit  any  it  as  we  will,  are  the  representatives 

part  of  the  British  rtieans  to  their  of  the  British  nation  in  Constititi* 

controol  and  guidance,  without  some  nople.   These  interpteters  belong  to 

reason,  by  which  an  important  local  that  inferior  class  of  the  Ottomaa 

adrantage  is  gained,  is  an  absurdity,  subjects  who  consider  themselvbs  a| 

so  great,  in  my  opinion,  that  I  but  slaves.    Thth*  political  condition  is 

feebly  eaipress  my  feeling,  when  i  so  vile,  that  we  bafe  not,  in  all  the 

say  that  I  view  it  with  hatred.  three  kingdotns,  any  class  of  per* 

'*  The  British  Legation  at  the  sons  in  the  same  d^t^ee  of  dcgra* 

Sublime  Port  consists  of  two  depart-  datio^.    Bilt  Dames  are  nothing  ia 

ments,  which,  may  be  called  the  business,  and  we  should'ooarfder  tht 

Deliberative,  and  the  Executive.  The  matter  practically. 

Deliberative  is  composed  of  the  mi-  "  It  is  truei  that  neither   tht 

nista*  and  the  secretaries,  who  come  grand  signor,  nor  the  grand  vieier, 

from  England;  and  the  Executive*  u^ill  probably  ever  be  so  impolite  ai 

is  fbm)ed  of  the  interpteters,  who  to  strike  off  tbe  bead  of  our  princi^ 

are  natives  of  the  country,  and  sub<-  pel  interpreter^   for  presenting   t4 

jectsof  the  sultan.  The  former  con-  bim  the  sense  only  of  any  remoii*> 

sists  of  persons,  almost,  necessarily,  strance  which  our  Deliberative  a)ay 

Ignorant  of  the  usages  of  the  Otto-  have  oocAsiou  to  make  5  and  also,  it 

man  governnoent  $  tbe  latter,  of  per-  is  true,  that  a  mah  so  highly  trust* 

sons  both  theoretically  and  practi*  ^  as  the  bead  of  our  Ckecutive  ia 

cally  ignorant  of  the  British  govern-  Constahtiuople,  may  be  bo  well  re« 

ment ;  and,  wbat  is  of  more  conse-  warded,  that  the  insolence  of  pro* 

quence,  of  the  British  spirit.  There  perty  will  ovtecoitft  the  pusillani- 

never  was  an  interpipter  employed  mity  of  slavery  ;  all  this  may  b^ 

by  the  British  nation  in  Const«nti-  true,  but  what  is  tbe  factf  Hie  prin« 

uople,  that  knbw  even  what  is  meabt  cipal  interpreter,  that  is,  the  opeta- 

by  tbe  term.    From  the  tkne  of  (lie  live  lepresentative  of  the  king,  had 

first  mission,  in  the  leign  of  Queen  not,  till  lately,  the  income  of  the 

Elizabeth,  down  to  tbe  period  of  attobassador^s  valet.    To  Mr.  Adair 

the  last  appouitment,  possibly  there  the  interpreters  owe'  the  improve*^ 

may  have  been  exceptioiis,  in  the  ment  of  their  ciraimstances ;  and 

qualifications  of  the  ministers,   to  a  tnotive  is  now  furnished,  in  tbe 

the  full  amount  of  what  1  hfive^td  emoluibetits,  to  students  of  our  own 

about  the  Deliberative  branch  of  the  nation,   to  aspiie  to  the  situation. 

Lotion.    To  this  exttsnt  the  state-  if  they  be  not,  at  present^  systeoMto 

fnedt  md)"  be  qu^Iified^  but  no  ful>  ticalfy  esduded. 
thpr. 
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Dbscriptioh  or  thi  Plain  of  Trot* 

[From  Dr.  Clarkr's  Travels.] 

'*  "llirS  crossed  the  Mender  by  r  CRiried  into  Egypt  the  consecrated 
VV  woodeo  bridge,  immedi*  image,  it  was  agaio  recovered  by 
Rtely  aher  leaving  Koum-kaI6  ;  and  Augustas,  and  restored  to  its  pris- 
ascertained  its  breadtb,  in  that  part,  tine  shrine.  These  facts  may  poRi* 
to  equal  one  iiandred  and  thirty  biy  serve  to  account  for  the  present 
yards.  We  then  entered  an  immense  appearance  of  the  tomb,  on  whose 
plain,  in  which  some  Turks  were  snromit  that  shrine  itself,  and  a  ooo* 
engaged  hunting  wild-boars.  Pea«  siderablc  portion  of  the  superstnic- 
aants  were  also  employed  in  plough*  ture,  remain  nnto  this  hour.  Flinj, 
log  R  deep  and  rich  soil  of  vegeta*  moreover,  mentions  the  sitoatioo  of 
ble  earth.  Proceeding  towards  the  the  tomb,  as  being  in  the  very  sta- 
cRst,  and  round  the  bay  distinctly  tion  of  the  Grecian  fleet  \  and,  by 
pointed  out  by  Strabo,  as  the  bar*  giving  its  exact  distance  firom  Si- 
l>our  in  which  the  Grecian  fleet  was  geum,  not  only  adds  to  our  oohtIc- 
atationed,  we  arrived  at  the  Sepul*  tion  of  its  identity,  but  marks  at 
chtt  of  Ajax,  upon  the  antient  the  same  time,  roost  decisively,  the 
Rhcetean  Promontory.  Concerning  position  of  the  Portus  AchieoniiD. 
this  tumulus  there  is  eveiy  reason  to  In  all  that  remains  of  former  age.s 
believe  our  information  corrects  If  I  know  of  nothing  likely  to  affect 
we  had  only  the  text  of  Strabo  for  the  mind  by  emotions  of  local  en- 
our  guidance,  there  would  be  little  thusiasm  more  powerfully  than  tbii 
ground  for  ineredality  3  and,  by  the  most  interesting  tomb.  It  is  in- 
evidence  afforded  in  a  view  of  the  possible  to  view  its  sublime  andsiiQ- 
monument  itself,  we  have  the  best  pie  form,  without  calling  to  mind 
comment  upon  his  accuracy.  It  is  the  veneration  so  long  paid  to  it ; 
one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  without  picturing  to  the  iaisgina- 
to  which  the  aitention  of  the  lite-  tion  a  saccessive  series  ofmarioers, 
lary  traveller  can  possibly  be  di«  of  kings  and  heroes,  who  from  the 
rected.  Instead  of  the  simple  St616,  Hellespont,  or  by  the  shores  of 
usually  employed  to  decorate  the  Troas  and  Cliersonesus,  or  oil  the 
summit  of  the  most  anttent  sepul-  sepulchre  itself,  poured  firth  the 
chral  mounds,  all  writers,  who  have  tribute  of  their  honlage;  and  6na|ly, 
mentioned  (he  tomb  of  Ajax;  re-  -  without  representing  to  the  niiud 
late,  that  it  was  surmounted  by  a  the  feelings  uf  a  native,  or  ot  s 
shrine,  in  which  a  statue  of  the  traveller,  in  those  (\\we»,  who,  sf<er 
hero  was  preserved.  Religious  re-  viewing  the  existing  monument, 
gard  for  this  hallowed  spot,  conti-  and  witnessing  the  instances  d 
aued  through  so  many  aces,  that  public  and  of  private  regard  so  coo- 
even  to'the  time  in  w.bichChristiani-  stantly  bestowed  upon  it,  sboold 
ty  deciecd  the  destruction  of  the  have  been  told  the  age  was  to 
Pagan  idols,  the  sanctity  of  the  arrive  when  the  existence  of 
Aianteum  was  maintained  and  ve-  Troy,  and  of  the  mighty  dead  en* 
nerated*  Such  importance  was  an-  4ombcfd  upon  its  plain,  would  bs 
nexed  to  the  inviolabiUty  of  the  considered  as  having  00  fouodstioo 
monument,  that  after  Antony  had  in  truths 

"The 
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*<  The  prelect  appearance  of  the 
shrine,  and  of  a  sniall  circolar  sa- 
perstrUction,  do  not  seem  to  indi- 
cate higher  antiquity  than  the  age 
of  the  Romans.  Socne  have  believ- 
ed, from  the  disclosure  of  the  shrine, 
that  the  tomb  itself  was  opeiied  \ 
mistaking  it  for  a  vault,  although 
its  situation  near  the  summit  might 
have  controverted  the  opinioi>.  This 
was  perhaps  constructed  when  Au- 
gustus restored  the  image  Antony 
had  taken  from  the  Ai'anteum.  A 
cement  was  certainly  employed  in 
the  work ;  and  the  remains  of  it  to 
this  day  offer  an  opportunity  of 
confuting  very  prevailing  error  con- 
cerning the  buildings  of  the  an- 
tiects.  The  Greeks  erected  many 
of  their  most  stupendous  edifices 
without  cementation  ;  hence  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  appearance 
of  mortar  in  a  ^uilding  precludes 
its  claim  to  antiquity.  This  notion 
is  however  set  aside  at  once  by  re- 
ference to  the  pyramids  of  Egypt : 
in  building  these,  mortar  was  un- 
doubtedly used. 

*'  The  view  here  afforded  of  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Plain  of  Troy  is 
one  of  the  6nest  the  country  affords. 
Several  plants,  during  the  season  of 
our  visit,  were  blooming  upon  the 
floii.  Upon  the  tomb  itself  we  no- 
ticed the  silrery  mezereon,  the  pop- 
py, the  beardless  hypecoum,  and  the 
lield  star  of  Bethlehem. 

"  From  the  Aianteum  we  passed 
over  a  heathy  country  to  Hali'l  Eliy, 
a  village  near  the  Thymbrius,  in 
whose  vicuiity  we  had  been  instruct- 
ed to  seek  the  remains  of  a  temple 
onc^  sacred  to  the  Thymbrean  A- 
polio.  The  ruins  we  found  were 
rather  the  remains  of  ten  temples 
than  of  one.  The  earth  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  was  covered  by 
aubvertpd  and  broken  columns  of 
marble,  granite,  and  of  every  order 
in  architecture.    Doric,  Ionic,  and 


Corinthian  capitals,  lay  dispersed  in 
all  directions,  and  some  of  these 
wereof  great  beauty.  We  observed 
a  bas-relief  representing  a  person  on 
horseback  pursued  by  a  winged  fi- 
gure}  also  a  beautiful  representa- 
tion, sculptured  after  the  same  man- 
ner, of  Ceres  in  her  car  drawn  by 
two  scaly  serpents.  Of  three  in- 
scriptions which  I  copied  among 
these  ruins,  the  first  was  engraven 
upon  the  shaft  of  a  marble  pillar. 
This  we  removed,  and  brougnt  to 
England.  It  is  now  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  public  library  at  Cambridge  % 
and  commemorates  the  public  ser- 
vices of  a  phrontistes  of  Drusus 
Cassar.  The  names  of  persons  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  Germani- 
cus  occcur  frequently  among  in- 
scriptions found  in  and  near  Troas. 
Drucus,  the. son  of  Germanicua, 
was  himself  appointed  to  a  go- 
vernment in  the  district.  The  se- 
cond inscription  has  been  once  be* 
fore  printed,  but  most  erroneously : 
it  may  therefore  be  again  presented 
to  the  public,  in  a  more  accurate 
form.  Whatsoever  tends  in  any 
degree  to  illustrate  the  origin  of  the 
ruins  in  which  it  was  discovered, 
will  be  considered  interesting  |  al- 
though, af^er  all,  we  must  remaia 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  uncertain- 
ty with  regard  to  the  city  alluded  to 
in  either  of  these  documents.  Pos- 
sibly ir  may  have  been  Scamandria ; 
but  in  the  mdltittide  of  cities  belong- 
ing to  Troas,  a  mere  conjecture, 
without  any  positive  evidence,  is  less 
pardonable  than  silence.  The  in- 
scription, offering  our  only  remain- 
ing clue,  sets  forth,  that  the  tribe 
Attalis  commemorated  Sextus  Jnliua 
FestuSi  a  magistrate  of  the  city^  and 
pracfect  of  the  Flavian  cohort,  who 
had  been  Gymnasiarch,  and  given 
magnificently  and  largely,  to  the 
senators  and  all  citizens,  oil  and  oint- 
ment for  some  public  festival.        ' 

HAT. 


MATTAAI£*YAH 
ZeSTONIOVAIQN*. 
TONKOXMONTHPl 
OAEQSEnAPXONSnEIPHi: 
♦AABIANH^TYMNAZIAP 
XHZANTAAMnP«35f{AI*| 
AOTElMAZKAinPATON 
THNAnAIANOZKAl 
MEXPtNYNMONONEAAl 
OWeTPHilfANTATQYir 

T£BOYA£YTA£KAin0 
AEITAinANTAZKAIAA 

ZJi'ANTAEKAOyTHP«N 
AMMO 

"  Hie  third  inscription,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  ha4  these  re* 
niarluhle  words : 

OIIAIE1C 

TONnATPION^J^N 

AIM  El  AM 

^  If  <ihi8  had  tioea  iboad  laf  a  poweifui  torrent,  carr^g  «H  beto 

kife  mpectsble  ftod  learnecl  author^  it.     Not  one  of  the  maps^  4N-  of  tbe 

k  anight  have  confinsed  him  in  die  worki  yet  ptrbllshed  upon  Troas, 

notion  chat  the  Thymbrius  was  io  has  informed  us  of  its  tcrminalioa : 

Act  <he  SinoM  aa  he  believed ;  and  according  to  some,  it  empties  itself 

perhaps  bawe  suggested,  in  the  pee-  into  the  Mrnder  near  its  emboQ« 

ficot  name  of  the  place,  Halil  ili,  chure;  others  desori be  it  as  forming 

for,  as  I  have  wrttten  it,  Halil  £Uf ,  a  jum  tion  near  Tchrblack ;  a  of- 

io  ooaforra  to  the  mode  of  pro-  cumstance  of  considerable  import* 

minciatioo,)    an    etysaology   from  ance  $  for  if  this  last  posiiion  be 

JAION. '  true,  the  rums  at  Tchrblack  maf  be 

(^  Bxxm  the  ruins  at  Halil  £lly  those  oi  the  Temple  of  the  Thym- 

jve  procaeeded  through  a  delightfiil  braean  Apollo.  Straboexpresslj  states 

valley,   Ml  of  vineyards*  Bnd  al-  die  situation  of  the  tetnple  te  be 

fnond^lrees  is  full  bloom,  intending  near  the  place  where  the  Thymbrios 

to  pass  the  night  at  the  .viUage  of  discharges  itself  into  the  Scamaoder. 

13]^mbreek.    TN^  found  no  anti-  After  we  had. passed  the  ford,  we 

equities,  norxlid  we  bear  oC  any  in  ascended  a  ridge  of  hills,  and  kmi 

libe  oeigbbourhood.    The  next  day  the  remai»s  of  a  very  antient  pavd 

•eturniog  towards  Halil  £lly,  we  way.     We  then  came  to  the  town 

left  it  upon  otjur  right,  and  crossed  or  village  of  Tchi black,  where  v« 

ihe  Thymbrius  by  a  ford.    In. sum-  noticed  ytrf  considerable  reoaimof 

this  river  b^omes  almost  dryj  ancient  sculpture,  bot  in  such  s 


but  duping  winter  k  often  presents  a   «ta(e  of  disorder  and  ruin,  that  no 

precise 
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precise  liescr^ytion  of  them  can  be  place  was  distant  thirty  stadia  ftoxxi 
giveb.  Tbe  most  remarkable  are  the  New  Ilium  of  Strabo ;  and  the 
upon  the  top  of  a  hill  called  Beyan    distance  corresponds  with  the  rela- 


Mezaley,  near  the  town,  in  the 
mid^t  of  a  beautiful  grove  of  oak 
trees,  towards  tbe  village  of  Calli- 
fat.  Here  tbe  ruins  of  a  Doric  Tem- 
ple of  white  o^rble  lay  heaped  in 
the  moat  striking  manner,  mi&ed 


tive  situi^tion  of  this  Hill  and  Pa< 
laio-Callifat.  or  Old  C'aliifat,  where 
New  Ilium  stood  ;  as  will  hereafter 
be  proved.  Or  may  it  be  consi* 
dered  the  eminence  described  by 
3trabo  as  the  beautiful  Colonc>  five 


with  broken  &<^lae,  Cippi,  Sarco-  stadia  in  circumference,  near  which 

pbagi.  Cornices  and  Capitals  of  very  Bimois  flowed ;  and  Tchiblack,  the 

enormous    size,    entablatures*  and  Pagus  Xliensium  ?      It  was  riaihef 

pillars.     All  oi  these  have  reference  more  than  a  mile  distant  from  the 

to  some  peculiar  saiKtity  by  which  Village  of  the  ilieansj  and  stood  a- 

this  hill  WAS  antiently  characterized,  bove  it  >  exactly  as  this  hill  is  sl« 

It  is  of  a  conical  form,  and  stands  tuated  with  regard  to  Tchiblack, 

above  tbe  town  of  Tchiblack,  ap-  "  It  will  now  be  curious  to  ob« 

peariog  as  large  as  the  Castle  Hill  at  serve,  whether  an    inscription  we 

Cainbrid|;e.    The  tet  inq«iry  that  discovered  here  does  not  connect  it* 

stiggests  Itself,  in  a  view  of  this  ex-  self  with  these  inquiries.    It  was 

traordinary  scene,  naturally  involves  found  i^pon  the  flpted  marbk  sha& 

the  original  caufie  of  tbe  veneration  of  a  Doric  pillar  two  feet  in  diame- 

in  which  the  place  was  antienxly  in ;  so  constructed,  as  to  contain  a 

held.    Does  it  denote  the  site  of  Cippus,  or  inscribed  slab,  upon  one 

Pagus  Iliensiwro,  whose  inhabitants  side  of  it ;  pFeseDtin^iheiollpwing 

believed  that  tlieir  village  stood  on  chancters: 
the  site   of  Aotieot  Trey  ?    This 

Tl  BEI  PKAAYAini  KA1ZAPI 

rEPMAN1KniKAllOYAJAIXe«A 

rTHIArPinnEINHKAlTOIITEK 

NOIZAVTiMlKAITHrVJ  -  . 
KAlTHIAeHMATHIlAIAA 
lAHMil^TIBEPIOZKAI  . 
.♦ANOYZYIOSWAOKAIZAPKA 
mrVWHAYTOVKAAYA  .  .  . 
INOZSYrATHPnAPMEN  .... 
THNrrOAN  KAITAEN  AYTHIOA 
MTAKATAXKEYAIANTEEC 
KTilNIAIXlNANEeHKAN 


"  Tlic  rncription  records  the  con- 
secration of  a  StoQ,  and  all  things 
beloDging  to  it,  to  Tiberius  Claudius 
Cttsar  Germanicus,  the  emperor, 
and  to  Julia  Augusta  Agrippina, 
his  wife,  and  their  children,  and  to' 
Minerva  of  Ulom.  The  reason  why 


the  Emperor  Claudius  and  his  diil- 
dren  were  honoured  by  the  Ili- 
enses,  is  given  by  Suetonius,  and 
Tactttts.  £ckhel  mentions,  I  know 
not  on  what  authority,  a  fkne  con* 
secrated  to  the  Iliean  Minerva,  as 
having  eusted  in  the  Pagus  Ilien- 

sium. 
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num,  which  Alexander  adprned  af^ 
ter  bis  victory  at  Granicut.  Airian 
states  merely  the  ofTeriogs  to  Mi- 
nerva of  Ilium,  making  no  mention 
of  the  fane  -,  but  Strabo,  who  ex- 
pressly alludes  to  the  temple,  places 
it  in  the  Uienstan  city.  But  whence 
originated  the  sanctity  of  this  re- 
markable spot,  still  shaded  by  a 
grove  of  venerable  oaks,  beneath 
whose  branches  a  multitude  of  vo» 
live  offerings  yet  entirely  cover  the 
summit  of  the  hill  ?  An  inscrip- 
tion  commemorating  the  pious  tri- 
bute of  a  people  in  erecting  a  por- 
tico to  the  family  of*  Claudius  Cae- 
sar and  the  Iliean  Minerva,  can 
only  be  referred  to  the  inhabitants 
of  that  district  of  Troas  who  were 
styled  Ilienses.  It  has  been  shewn 
that  Claudius,  after  the  example  of 
Alexander,  had  perpetually  exempt- 
ed them  from  the  payment  'of  any 
tribute.  In  their  district  stood  the 
Pagus  niensium,  with  the  (Callico- 
looc)  beautiful  hill  \  and  nearly 
thirty  stadia  farther  towards  the 
west^  reversing  the   order  of  the 

H  AAEEANAPIZ^YAH 
ZEZTONIOYAIO  ... 
NATONKOZMONTHX 

noAEnzEnAPxoN:^n£i 

PHZ4>AABIANH£ 

^*  *  TUB  ALBXANDRIAN  TRIBB  HONOtJR  SBXtUS  JULIUS,  TITB  MAGtSTRATS 
OP  THB  CITY,  PREFECT  OF  THB  FLAVIAN  CO»ORT,"  &C. 


bearitig  given  by  Strabo,  the  Ullieo* 
sium  Civitas.  If  therefore  thu  hiil, 
so  pre-eminently  entitled  to  the  a^ 
pellation  of  Callicolone^  from  the 
regularity  of  its  form,  and  the 
groves  by  which  it  seems  for  sgei 
to  have  been  adorned,  be  for^ 
considered,  on  account  of  its  snti* 
quities,  an  indication  of  the  fonner 
vicinity  of  the  Iliensian  Villsge,  it 
should  follow,  that  obseniog  a 
westward  course^  the  distance  of 
three  miles  and  three  qoarten,  or 
nearly  so,  wottld  termhiate  io  the 
site  of  the  Iliensian  City ;  and  aoj 
discovery  ascertaining  either  of  tiie» 
places  would  infallibly  identify  the 
position  of  the  other.  This  line  of 
direction  we  observed  in  oar  nmte, 
advancing  by  a  cross  road  into  the 
Plain. 

"  There  were  other  Inscripttoos, 
commemorating  the  good  offices  of 
Roman  emperors  ;  bat  these  were  so 
much  mudlated,  that  no  decisive 
information  could  be  obtained  frocD 
them.     Upon  one  we  read :  • 


''  Another,  inscribed  upon  the 
cover  of  a  large  marble  Sarcopha- 
gus, mentioned  a  portico,  and  the 
daughter  of  some  person  for  whom 
both  the  2T0  A  and  the  50P0S  had 
been  Constructed. 

''As  we  journied  from  this  place, 
we  found,  in  a  corn  £eld  below  the 


hill,  a  large  blbck  of  inscribed  mar' 
ble;  but  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  stone  was  concealed  bj 
the  soil,  as  well  as  the  illr^bilitjr  of 
the  inscriptir>n,  we  could  odIj  dis- 
cern the  following  cbaractersy  io 
which  the  name  of  Julius  agsia 
occurs : 


lOYAlOY 
APXON   . 


KOZMON 


iOS- 


Dacriftjon  of  the  Plain  •/  Troy* 
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sustaining  what  va$  before  advanc- 
ed concerning  the«  prevalence  of 
names  belonging  to  t&e  family  of 
Germanicus,  or  of  persons  who  flou- 
rished about  his  time.  Upon  a 
medal  of  Claudius,  described  by 
Vaillant,  belonging  to  Cotysium;  a 
city  of  Pbrygia,  bordering  upon 
Troas,  we  read  the  words  ETII 
lOTAIOT  TIOT  KOTIAEUN.  We 
proceeded  hence  towards  the  Plain  ; 
and  no  sooner  reached  it^  than  a 
Tumulus  of  very  remarkable  sijze 
and  situation  drew  our  attention^  for 
a  short  time,  from  the  main  object 
of  our  pursuit. 

"  This  Tumulusj  of  a  high  coni- 
cal form  and  very  regular  structure, 
stands  altogether  insulated.  Of  its 
great  antiquity  no  doubt  can  be  en- 
tertained by  persons  accustonied  to 
view  the  everlasting  sepulchres  of 
the  Antients.  On  the  southern  side 
of  its  base  is  a  long  natural  mound 
of.  lime-stone :  this,  beginning  to 
rise  close  to  the  artificial  tumulus, 
extends  towards  the  village  of  Cal- 
lifat,  in  a  direction  nearly  from 
north  to  south  across  the  middle 
of  the  Plain.  It  is  of  such  height, 
that  an  army,  encamped  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  it,  would  be  concealed 
from  all  observation  of  persons  sta- 
tioned upon  the  coast,  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Mender.  It  reaches  nearly  to 
,a  small  and  almost  stagnant  river, 
bilhertp  unnoticed,  called  Callifat 
Osmack,  or  Callifat  Water,  taking 
its  name  from  the  village  near  which 
it  falls  into  theJklender  :  our  road  to 
that  place  after waMs  led  us  along  the 
top  of  the  mound.  Here  then  both 
art  and  nature  have  combined  to 
mark  the  Plain  by  circumstances  of 
feature  and  association  not  likely  to 
occur  elsewhere  3  although  such  as 
atiy  accurate  description  of  the  coun- 
try might  well  be  expected  to  in- 
clude :  and  if  llie  Pbcms  of  Homer, 
jyith  reflrcnce  to  the  Plain  of  Troy, 
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have  similarly  associated  an  artificial 
tumulus  and  a  natural  mound,a  con« 
elusion  seems  warranted,  that  these 
are  the  objects  to  which  he  alludes. 
This  appears  to  be  the  case  in  the 
account  he  has  given  of  the  Tomb 
ofJIus  and  the  Mound  of  the  Plain. 
'*  Upon  the  surface  of  the  Tomb 
itself.in  several  small  channels  caused 
by  rain,  we  found  fragments  of  the 
vases  of  Anticnt  Greece,  I  know  not 
any  other  cause  to  assign  for  their  ap- 
pearance, than  the  superstitious  vc- 
neration  paid  to  the  tombs  of  Troas 
in  all  the  ages  of  history,  until  the 
introductioti  of  Christianity.  Whe- 
ther they  be  considered  as  the  re- 
mains of  offerings  and  libations 
made  by  Greeks  or  Romans,  they 
arc  indisputably  not  of  modern  ori- 
gin. The  antiquity  of  earthen-ware, 
from  the  wheel  of  a  Grecian  potter, 
is  as  easily  cognizable  as  any  woik 
left  for  modern  observation-;  and, 
as  a  vestige  of  that  people,  denoting 
the  site  of  their  cities,  towns,  .and 
public  monuments,  may  be  deemed 
perhaps  equd  in  importance  to  me- 
dals and  inscriptions. 

From  this  tomb  we  rode  along 
the  top  of  the  Mound  of  the  Plain, 
in  a    south-western   direction,   to- 
wards Callifat.    After  we  had  pro- 
ceeded about  half  its  length,  its  in- 
clination became  southward.     Hav- 
ing attained  \\%  extremity  in  that  di- 
rection, we  descended  into  the  Plain, 
when  our  guides  brought  us  to  the 
western  side  of  it,  near  its  south- 
ern termination,  to  notice  a  tumu- 
lus, less  considerable  than  the  last 
described^  about  three  hundred  paces 
from  the  Mound,  almost  concealed 
from  observation  by  being  continu- 
ally overflowed,    upon   whose   top 
t  wo  small  oak  trees  were  then  grow- 
ing.   This  tumulus  will  not  be  ea- 
sily discerned  by  future  travellers, 
^om  the  uniformity  of  its  appear- 
ance at  a  distance  with  the  rest  of 
fi  the 
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the  vast  Plain  in  which  it  is  situated, 
being  either  covered  with  corn,  or 
furrowed  by  the  plough.  The  view 
it  commands  of  the  coast,  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  Mender,  may  pos- 
sibly entitle  it  to  their  subsequent 
consideration,  with  reference  to  the 
sepulchre  of  Myrinna. 

"  We  now  proceeded  to  tho  Cal- 
lifat  Osmak,  or  Califat  water,  .a  ri- 
Ter  that  can  scarce  be  said  to  flow 
towards  the  Mender |  yet  so  deep, 
that  we  were  conducted  to  a  ford  in 
order  to  pass.  Hundreds  of  tortoises, 
alarmed  at  our  approach,  were  fall- 
ing from  its  banks  into  the  water, 
ai  well   as  from  the   overhanging 
branches  and  thick  underwood*  a- 
mong  which  these  animals,  of  all  o- 
thers  the  least  adapted  to  climb  trees, 
had  singularly  obtained  a  footiug. 
Wild-fowl  also  were  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  in  the  corn-land  part- 
ridges were  frequently  observed.    I 
have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  I 
conceive  this  river  to  be  the  Simois ; 
nor  would  tliere  perhaps  remain  a 
doubt  upon  the  subject,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  prrjudice  excited  in  con- 
sequence  of  a    marvellous   error, 
which  has  prevailed  throughout  all 
the    recent    discussion    concerning 
Troas,  with  regard  to  the  sources  of 
theScamander.  Pope  seems  first  of  all 
to  have  f^iUen  into  the  notion  of  the 
double  origin  of  that  river:  since 
his  time.  Wood,  Chevalier,  and  their 
followers,  have  maintained  that  the 
Sc^amander  had  two  purees,  one  of 
which  was  hot,  and  the  other  cold. 
The    whole  of  this    representation 
Las  been  founded  upon  a  miscon- 
struction of  the  word  ITHrAI.    The 
Scamander  has  therefore  been  de- 
scribed as  having  its  rise  from   two 
sources  in  the  Plain,  near  the  Screan 
fffAe  of  Ihe  city  ',  hence  all  the  zeal 
which  has  been  shewn  in  giving  to 
the  springs  of  Bonarbashy  the  name 
of  those  sources,  although  they  arc 


many  in  number,  and  all  of  theoi^ 
warm  spring*,  as  will  hereafter  ap* 
pear.     Having  once  admitted  this 
palpable  delusion   concemiog   the 
sources  of  the  Scamander,  not  with* 
standing  the  very  judictdoi  remon- 
stiances  of  Mn  Bryant  npon  this 
part  of  the  subject,  and  the  obvbus 
interpretation  of  the  text  of  Homer, 
the  wildest  theories  ensued.    All  at- 
tention to  the  Plain  of  Troas  on  the 
north-eastern  side  of  the  Mender 
was  abandoned;  nothing  was  talked 
of  excepting  Bonarba^hy,  and  its 
warm  fountains ;   and  these  beiBg 
once  considered  as  the  sources  of 
the  Scamander,  were  farther  recon- 
ciled with  Homer's  description,  by 
urging   the  absurdity  of  believing 
Achilles  to  have  pursued  Hector  on 
the  heights  of  Ida,  when  the  chaoe 
is  said  to  have  happened  near  the 
walls  of  Troy.     But  the  plain  mat- 
ter of  fact  is,  that  Homer,  in  no 
part  of  his  poems,  has  stated  either 
the  temperature  of  the  Scamander  at 
its  source,  or  its  doable  origin.    In 
no  part  of  bis  poems  is  there  any 
thing  equivocal,  or  obscure,  con* 
cerning  the  place  wbehce  that  river 
issues,  or  the  nature  of  its  torrent. 
It  is  with  him,  '  Scamander,  How* 
ing  from    Jdean    Jove;'    MEFA^ 
nOTAMOS    BA8TAINHI:,    *  the 
great  vertiginous  river  ;•  bearing  on 
his  giddy  tide,  the  body  of  Pdy- 
dorus  to    the  sea;*    '  the    angry 
Scamander.*    The  springs  by  which 
Achilles     pursues     Hector     were 
two    fountains,    or  rivulets,    near 
the  bed  of  the  river,  as  expresriy 
stated  by  the  Poet ;   bot  they  had 
no  connection  with  tlie  source  of 
the  Scamander,  and  therefore  the 
rise  of  that  river  in   Moaot  Ida 
causes  no  objection  to  Homer*!  oar* 
rative.    The  whole  country  abooiMb 
hoth  with  bot  and  with  col4  q^opi 
so  tbajt,  unnutborized  by  i^  I^>ct  !• 
ascend  to  the  source  of  the  Scacoatt* 
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der  io  search  of  them,  we  may  rest  sa*    Alexander,  the  introduction  of  the 
tisfied  with  their  position  elsewhere,    original    legend    here    would    be 


ft 


Contiouing  along  the  southern  deemed  an  unnecessary  repetition, 
side  of  Caliifat  Water,  after  having  It  wa.^  inscribed  upon  the  lower 
crossed  the  ford,  we  came  to  some  part  of  a  plain  marble  pillar  :  this 
ruins  upon  its  banks,  hy  which  the  we  removed  to  the  Dardanelles,  and 
ground  was  covered  to  a  considera*  afterwards  sent  to  England,  l^he 
ble  extent.  These  consisted  of  the  interpretation  sets  forth,  that '  those 
mqst  beautiful  Doric  pillars,  whose  partaking  of  the  sacrifice,  and  of 
capitals  and  shafts,  of  the  finest  the  games,  and  of  the  whole  festi- 
white  marble,  were  lying  in  the  val,  honoured  Pytba,  daughter  to 
utmost  disorder.  Among  them  we  Scamandrotimus,  native  of  Ilium, 
also  noticed  some  entire  shafts  of  who  performed  the  office  of  Cane- 
granite.  The  temples  of  Jupiter  be-  phoros  in  an  exemplary  and  distin* 
ing  always  of  the  Doric  order,  we  guished  manner,  for  her  piety  to- 
might  suppose  these  ruins  to  mark  *  wards  the  goddess.'*  In  the  con- 
the  site  of  a  fane  consecrated  to  jecture  already  offered,  that  the 
Idean  Jove ;  but  Doric  was  evi-  stream^  on  the  banks  of  which 
dently  the  prevailing  order  among  those  edifices  were  raised,  and  these 
the  aniient  edifices  of  the  Troas,  as  vows  offered,  was  the  Simoi's  of  the 
it  is  found  every  where  in  the  dis-  antients,  some  regard  was  necessa- 
trict,  and  all  the  temples  in  that  rily  intended,  both  to  the  ruins  here 
part  of  Phrygia  could  not  have  situated,  and  the  iuscription  to  which 
been  consecrated  to  the  same  Deity,  reference  is  now  made.  A  certain 
The  ruins  by  the  Caliifat  Water  degree  of  collateral,  although  no 
have  not  been  hitherto  remarked  positive  evidence,  \nay  possibly  re- 
by  any  traveller  ;  although  Aker-  suit  from  the  bare  mention  of  places 
blad  obtained,  and  published  in  a  and  ceremonies,  connected  by  their 
very  inaccurate  manner,  an  Inscrip-  situation,  and  consecrated  by.  their 
tion  I  also  copied  there.  It  is  as  natnre,  to  the  history  of  the  territo- 
old  as  ^he  Archonship  of  Euclid,  ry  where  Simoi's  flowed. 
Having  already  twice  before  pub-  '*  Near  the  same  place,  upon  a 
lished  it,  both  in  the  account  of  the  block  of  Parian  marble,  I  found  an- 
Greek  marbles  preserved  in  the  Ves-  other  inscription,  but  not  equally 
tibule  of  the  Public  Library  at  Cam-  perfect.  The  following  letters  were 
bridge,  add  also  in  the  Appendix  to  all  I  could  collect  from  the  most 
the  Dissertation   on  the  Soros  of  careful  examination  of  the  stone  : 

ATTneYrm 

ZMHTI2NAEAYZAI 
nATHPKATATHNTOVnA 

eHKHNEZERIKPIMTO 
KAIKIAIOYlOYnO 
TAMIOYKA 
AHOAE 

*«  \Vc  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  Osmack  joins  the  Mender.  In  the 
Greek  village  of  Caliifat,  situated  streets  and  court  yards  of  this  place 
near    the  spot  where  the  Caliifat    were  lying  several  capitals  of  Corin- 

N  2  thiaa 
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thian  pillars ;  and  upon  a  brokeo  mar*    part  of  an  inKripjtion  in  metre ;  tbe 
ble  tablet,  placed  in  a  wall,  1  noticed    rost  of  the  characters  having  perished ; 

.  .  lAYZINANAPAZINIK 
.  nPOKAONYMO 

.  .  PorroxoY 


"  While  I  was  copying  this,  some 
peasants  of  the  place  came  to  roe 
with  Greek  medals.  Thry  were  all 
of  copper,  in  high  preservation^  and 
all  medals  of  IlitUTiy  struck  in  the 
time  of  the  Roman  emperors.  On 
one  side  was  represented  the  figure 
of  Hector  combating,  with  hia^ 
shield  and  spear«  and  the  words 
EKTXlPIAIEnN  ;  and  upon  the 
other,  the  head  either  of  Antoninus, 
Faustina,  Severiis,  or  some  later 
Roman  emperor  or  empress..  As 
there  were  so  many  of  these  Ilican 
medals,  I  asked  where  they  were 
found  \  and  was  answered,  in  mo- 
dem Greek,  at  Palaio  Callifat,  Old 
Cailifat,  a  short  distance  from  the 
present  village,  in  the  plain  towards 
the  east  I  begged  to  be  conducted 
thither ;  -and  took  one  of  the  pea- 
sants with  me,  as  a  guide. 

*•  We  came  to  an  elevated  spot 
of  ground,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  a  level  plain,  watered  by  the 
Callifat  Osmack,  and  which  there  is 
^vcry  reason  to  believe  the  Simoi- 
sian.  Here  we  found,  not  only  the 
traces,  but  also  the  remains  of  an 
antient  citadel.  Turks  were  then- 
employed  raising  enormous  blocks 
of  marble,  fronj  foundations  .sur- 
rounding the  place  J  possibly  the 
identical  works  constructed  by  Ly- 
stmachus,  who  fenced  New  Ilium 
with  a  wall.  The  appearance  of 
the  structure  exhibited  that  co- 
lossal and  mnssive  syle  of  architec- 
ture wliich  brspeaks  the  masonry  of 
the  early  ages  of  Grecian  history. 
AH  the  lerritdry  within  iliese  foun- 
datiotis  wa«  covered  by  broken  pot- 
tery whose  fr{4gm(-iiis  were  parts  of 
^^Q^   antient  vases    now  held  in 


such  high  estimation.  Here  tbe  pea- 
sants said  they  found  the  medals 
they  had  offered  to  us,  and  most 
frequently  after  heavy  rains.  Many 
had  been* discovered  in  consequence 
of  the  recent  excavations  made  there 
of  the  Turks,  who  were  removing 
the  materials  of  the  old  foundations, 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
works  at  the  JDardanelles;  As  these 
medals,  bearing  indisputable  legends 
to  desi^iate  the  people  by  whom 
they  Hvere  fabricated,  have  also,  in 
the  circumstances  of  their  disco- 
very, a  peculiar  connection  with 
the  ruins  here,  they  may  be  consi- 
dered as  indicating,  with  tolerable 
certainty,  the  situation  of  the  city 
to  which  they  belonged.  Had  we 
observed.  In  our  route  fromTcbi- 
t)Lick,  precisely  the  line  of  direction 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  conti- 
nued a  due  course  from  east  to  west, 
instead  of  turning  towards  the  south 
in  the  Simo'isian  Plain  to  visit  the 
viilage,of  Callifat,  we  should  ha\'e 
terminated  the  distance  be  has  men- 
tioned,  of  thirty  stadia,  (as  separat- 
ing the  city  j'lom  the  viliagfe  of  the 
Iliensians)  by  the  discovery  of  theie 
ruins.  Tliey  may  have  been  the 
same  which  Kauder  noticed  in  his 
map,  by  the  title  of  Ville  de  Con- 
stant tne  f  but  evidently  appear  to  be 
the  remains  ot  New  Ilium  ;  whether 
we  regard  the  testimoiiy  aflbrded 
by  their  situation,  as  accordant  with 
the  text  of  Strabo  \  or  the  discovery 
there  made  of  medals  of  the  dty. 
Once  in  possession  of  this  import- 
ant'point,  a  light  breaks  in  upon  the 
dark  lahyrlntli  of  Troas  j  we  srai.  J 
with  Strabo  upon  the  \'er\  i|X)t 
whence  he  deduced  bis  observatiiHis 


JermaJem  and  the  Holy  Ltrnd, 
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concerning  other  objects  in  the  dis- 
trict ;  looking  down  upon  the  Si- 
mouiAn  Plaint  and  Tte\fing  the 
junction  of  the  two  rivers  ('one 
flowing  .towards  Sigeum,  and  the 
oiher  towards  Rhsteum,'  precisely 
as  de8crit>ed  by  him)  in  front  of  the 
Iliensian  city ;  being  guided,  at  the 
same  time,  to  CaUicolone,  the  vil- 
lage of  the  Uieans,  and  the  sepul- 
chres of  iElsyetes,  Batieia,  and  Ilus, 
by  the  clue  he  has  affordij^.  From 
the  natural  or  artificial  elevation  of 
the  territory  on  which  the  city 
stood,  (an  insulated  object  in  the 
plain)  we  beheld  almost  eveqr  land- 
mark to  which  that  author  has  al- 
luded. The  splendid  spectacle  pre- 
sented towards  the  west,  by  the 
snow-dad  top  of  Samothrace,  tower- 
ing behind  Imbrus,  would  baffle 
every  attempt  of  delineation  :  it  rose 
with  indescribable  gandeur,  to  a 
height  beyond  all  I  had  seen  for  a 


long  time ;  and  while  ks  aelhereal 
summit  shoQe  with  inconceivable 
brightness  in  a  sky  without  a  ctoud» 
seemed,  notwithstanding  its  remote 
Situation,  as  if  its  vastness  would 
overwhelm  all  Troas,  should  an 
earthquake  heave  it  from  its  base* 
Nearer  to  the  eye  appeared  the 
mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  and  Si- 
geuro.  On  the  south,  the  tomb  of 
^syetes,  by  the  road  leading  to 
Alexandria  Troas  5  and  less  remote, 
the  Scamander,  receiving  SimoTs, 
or  Caliifat  water,  at  the  boonddry 
of  the  Simoi'siaii  Plain.  Towards 
the  east,  the  Throsmos,  with  the 
sepulchres  of  Batieia  and  II us  :  and 
far  beyond,  in  the  gre^f  chain  of 
Ida,  Gargarus  opposed  to  Samo- 
thrace,  dignified,  by  equal  if  not 
superior  altitude,  and  beaming  the 
same  degree  of  splendor  from  the 
snows  by  which  it  was  invested. 


jBRtTSALSM   AND   THE    HoLT   LaND. 

[From  the  same.] 


"  \TI /"E  ^cft  Napoloie  one  hour 
VV  after  midnight,  that  we 
might  reach  Jenualem^  early  the 
same  4ay.  We  were,  however,  much 
deceived  concerning  the  distance. 
Our  guides  represented  the  journey 
as  a  short  excursion  of  five  hours  : 
it  proved  a  roost  fittiguing  pilgrim** 
age  of  eighteen.  The  road  was 
'mountainous,  rocky,  and  full  of 
loose  stones :  yet  the  cultivation 
was  every  where  marvellous  :  it  af- 
forded one  of  the  most  striking  pic- 
tures of  human  industry  which  it  is 
possible  to  behold.  The  limestone 
focka  and  stony,  valleys  of  Judaea 


were  entirely  covered  with  planta- 
tions of  figs,  vines,  and  olive-trees ; 
not  a  single  spot  seemed  to  be  neg- 
lected. The  biJls,  from  tbeir  bases 
to  their  upmost  summits,  were  en- 
tirely covered  with  gardens  :  all  of 
these  were  free  from  weeds,  and  in 
the  highest  state  of  agricultural  per- 
feet  ion.  Even  the  sidrs  of  th<*  n>oat 
barren  mountains  had  been  ren  rr- 
ed  fertile,  by  being  divided  int^>  t  r- 
races,  like  steps  rising  oiir-  iha^c 
another,  whereon  soil  had  been  ac- 
cumulated with  astonishing;  labtiur. 
Among  the  standing  crops,  we  no- 
ticed millet^  cotton,  linseed,    arid 

tebaccoj 
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tobacco;  and  occasionally  small 
fields  of  bariey.  A  sight  of  this 
territory  can  alone  convey  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  its  surprising  prcKluce : 
it  is  truly  the  Eden  of  the  East,  re- 
joicing  in  the  abundance  of  its 
wealth.  The  effect  of  this  upon  the 
people  was  strikingly  pourtrayed 
in  erery  countenance :  instead  of 
the  depressed  and  gloomy  looks  of 
Djezzar  Pacha's  desolated  plains, 
health,  hilarity,  and  peace,  were  vi- 
sible in  the  features  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Under  a  wise  and  a  benefi- 
cent govcinment,  the  produce  of 
the  Hdy  Land  would  excieed  all 
calculation.  lis  perennial  harvest; 
the  salubrity  of  its  air  ;  its  limpid 
springs;  itsrifers,  lakes,  and  match- 
less plait^s;  its  hills  and  vales; — 
all  these;  added  to  the  serenity  of 
its  climate,  prove  this  land  to  be 
indeed  '  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath 
blessed :'  God  hath  given  it  of  the 
dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of 
the  earthy  and  plenty  of  corn  and 
^inc* 

**  The  first  part  of  our  journey 
led  through  the  valley  lying  between 
the  ^t  wo  mountains  £bal  and  Geri- 
zim.  We  passed  the  sepulchre  of  Jo- 
seph, and  the  well  of  Jacob,  where 
the  valley  of  Sichem  opens  into  a 
fruitful  plain,  watered  by  a  stream 
which  rises  near  the  town.  This 
is  allowed,  by  all  writers,  to  be  the 
piece  of  land  mentioned  by  St.  John^ 
which  Jacob  bought  '  at  the  hand 
of  the  children  of  Emmor,'  and 
where  he  erected  his  altar  td  *  the 
God  of  Israel.*  Afterwards,  as  the 
day  dawned,  a  cloudless  sky  foretold 
the  excessive  heat  we  should  have 
to  encounter  In  this  day  s  journey ; 
and  before  noon,  the  mercury  in 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  in  the 
most  shaded  situation  we  could  ^u6, 
stood  at  J  02  degrees.  Our  umbrel* 
las  scarcely  afforded  protection,  the 


reflection  from  the  grotmd 
almost  as  insupportable  as  the  sun's 
direct  rays.  We  had,  daring  the 
morning,  a  long  and  most  t^iioos 
ride^  without  rest  or  refreshment ; 
silently  foHowing  our  guides,  aicsig 
a  narrow  and  Stony  track,  over  a 
mountainous  countr}',  and  by  the 
edge  of  precipices.  We  passed,  with- 
out notice,  a  place  called  Lebao  by 
Maundreil,  the  Lebonah  of  scrip- 
ture :  also,  about  six  hoars  distance 
from  Napolose,  in  a  narrow  valley, 
between  two  high  rocky  hills,  the 
ruins  of  a  village,  and  of  a  nnonas* 
tery,  situated  where  the  Bethd  of 
Jacob  is  supposed  to  have  been.  The 
nature  of  the  soil  is  an  existing  com- 
ment i>pou  the  record  of  the  stony 
territory,  wh^re  '  he  took  of  the 
stones  of  the  place,  and  put  them 
for  hb  pillows.*  At  two  o'clock 
P.M.  we  halted  for  a  little  repose, 
near  a  well,  beneath  the  shade  of  a 
ruined  building.  This  place  was  said 
to  be  three  hours  distance  from  Je- 
rusalem. It  is  perhaps  the  same  de- 
scribed by  Maundreil,  under  the 
name  of  Beer ;  so  called,  says  be, 
from  its  fountain  of  water,  and  sap- 
posed  to.be  the  Michmash  of  sa- 
cred scripture.  It  is  described  fay 
him  as  distant  three  hours  an^ 
twenty  minutes  from  the  Hdy  city. 
This  name  of  our  halting  place  is 
not  found,  howdver,  in  any  of  oar 
jt)urnals.  Here,  upon*  some  pieces 
of  very  mouldy  biscuit,  a  few  raw 
onions,  (the  only  food  we  could  find 
upon  the  spot,)  and  the  water  of  the 
well,  we  all  of  us  fed  with  the  best 
possible  appetite,  and  coold  we  have 
proaired  a  little  salt,  we  should 
have  deemed  our  iiire  delicious. 

*<  At  three  P.  M.  we  again  oMaint* 
ed  our  hordes,  and  proceeded  oo 
our  roote.  No  sensation  of  faligwi 
or  heat  could  counterbalance  the 
eagerness  and  zeal  which  animated 

all 
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all  our  piirty,  in  the  apprpach   to 
Jerusalem  j  tKtry  individual  pressed 
for\iard,  hoping   first  10  announce 
the  joyful   intelligrnce  of  its  ap- 
pearance.    We  pi^s-ed  some  iusig- 
nifii'ant    ruins,    eiuter    of    aniient 
buildings  or  of  modrrn  villages ;  but 
bad  thry  been  of  more  importance, 
thry  u'  ulJ  hav£  excited  little  uo- 
tice  at  the  time,  so  earnestly  brut 
WHS  c\cry  mind  towards  the  main 
object  ot  interest  and  curiosity.    At 
length,  after  about  two  hours  had 
been  passed  in  this  state  of  anxiety 
and  suspense,  ascendinga  bill  towards 
the  south — *  Hagiopolis  t*  exclaim- 
ed a  Greek  in  the  van  of  our  caval- 
cade ;   and  instantly  throwing  him- 
self frona  his  horse,  was  seen  bare- 
beaded,  upon  his  knees,  facing  the 
prospect  he  surveyed.  Suddenly  the 
sight  burst  upon  us  all.    Who  shall 
describe  it!     The  effect  produced 
was  chat  of  total  sileni  e  throughout 
the  whole  company.     Many  of  the 
party,   by  an   immedia  e  impulse, 
took  off  their  hats,  as  if  rnrering  a 
church,  without  being  sensible  of  so 
doing.     The  Greeks  and  Catholics 
shed  torrents  of  tears  ;  and  present- 
ly  beginning  to  cross  themselves, 
with  unfeigned  devotion,  asked  if 
they  might  be  permitted  to  take  off 
the  covering  from  their  feet,  and 
proceed,  barefooted,    to    the  Holy 
Sepulchre.     We  had  not  tteen  pre- 
pared for  the  grandeur  of  the  specta- 
cle which  the  city  alone  exhibited. 
Instead  of  a   wretched  and  ruined 
town,  by  some  described  as  the  de- 
solated remnant  of  Jerusalem,   we 
beheld,  as  it  were,  a  fiouri*>hing  and 
itately    metropolis;    presenting    a 
magnificent  assemblage  of  domes, 
towers,  palaces,  churches,  and  mo- 
Da«tenes;  all   of  which,  glittering 
in  the  suu*s  rays,  shone  with  incon- 
ceivable splendor.  As  we  drew  near- 
er,  our  whole  attention  was  en- 


grossed by  its  noble  and  interesting 
appearance.  The  lofty  hills  whereby 
it  is  surroundfd  give  to  the  city  it- 
self an  appearance  of  elevation  infe- 
rior to  that  which  it  really  possesses. 
About  three  quartern  of  an  hour  be- 
fore we  reached  the  walK,  we  passed 
a  1(1  rge  ruin  upon  our  rii|>ht  haiid^ 
close  to  the  road.  Thi>,  by  the  re- 
ticulated st)k  of  masonry  upon  its 
walh,  as  well  as  by  the  remains  of 
its  vaulted  foundations  of  brick- 
work, evidently  denoted  a  Roman 
building.  We  could  not  obtain  any 
account  of  it ;  neither  is  it  men- 
tioned by.  the  ai:ihors  who  have  de^ 
scribed  the  antiquities  of  the  coun- 
try. 

*'  At  this  place,  two  Turkish  offi- 
cers, mounted  00  beautiful  horsea 
sumptuously  caparisoned,  came  to 
inform  us,  that  the  governor,  having 
intelligence  of  our  approach,  had 
sent  them  to  escort  us  into  the  town. 
When  they  arrived,  we  were  all 
assembled  upon  an  eminence,  ad- 
miring the  splendid  appearance  of 
the  city ;  and  being  impressed  with 
other  ideas  th^  th<'se  of  a  vain  os- 
tentation, would  gladly  have  de- 
clined the  parade,  together  with  the 
intcrriiption  caused  by  a  public  en- 
try. This  was,  however,  said  to  be 
unavoidable ;  it  was  described  as  a 
necessary  mark  of  respect  due  to 
Gjezzar  Pacha,  under  whose  protec- 
tion we  travelled :  as  well  as  of  con- 
sequence to  our  future  safety.  We 
therefore  confined  ourselves  to  all 
the  etiquette  of  our  Mahometan 
masters  of  ceremony,  and  .were 
marshalled  accordingly.  Our  attend- 
ant^ wrre  ordered  to  fall  back  in  the 
rear ;  and  it  was  evident,  by  the 
manner  of  placing  us,  that  we  were 
expected  to  form  a  procession  to  the 
governor's  house,  and  to  appear  as 
dependants,  swelling  the  train  of 
our  Moslem  conductors.    Our  Bri* 

tish 
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tish  tars,  not  relishing  this,  would  in  the  evening.  Cbiteaobiiand  ctHf 

j)ow  and  then  prance  towards  the  this  Bab-el -Hamond,    or  .  Bab-d- 

post  of  honour,  and  were  with  diffi-  Chan),  the  Gate  of  the  Coloroq. 

culty  restrained    from   taking   the  '  Wben^  says  he,  '  Simon  tho  Cj- 

lead.     As  we  approached  the  city,  rcnian  met  Christ,  he  was  oocning 

the  concourse  of  people  became  very  -  from  the  gate  of  Damascus  \  therf- 

great,  the  walls  nnd  the  road  side  by   adopting   a  topography  suited 

being  covered  with  spectators.     An  to  the  notions  generally  entertaifi- 

immense   multitude,  at    the  sanie  ed   of    the    relative    situation    kA 

time,  acconipanied  us  on  foot;  some  Mount  Calvary  and  the  Prxtoriom, 

of  v(  hom,  wdcoming  the  procession  with  regard  to  this  gate ;  Simon  bc- 

with  compliments  and  caresses,  ciied  ing  described  as  '  coming  oot  of 

out  *  Bon*  Jnglcsi!  Viva  ringiltcrra!'  the   country/    and    therefore,    of 

others,   cursing  nnd  reviling,  called  coursr^  entering  by  that  gate  of  the 

"US  a  set  of  rascally  Christian  dogs,  the  city  contiguous  to  *  the  dolorous 

anct  tilthy  infidels.    We  cooW  never  way.*     It  were,  indeed,  a  rash  ud- 

learn  wherefore  so  much  curiosity  dertaking  to  attempt  any  refatation 

|iad  been  excited  ;    pnlt'ss  it  were,  of   opinions    so    long  entertained, 

that  of  late,  owing  to  the  turbulent  concerning  what  are  called  '  the 

state  of  public  affairs,  the  resort  of  Holy  Places*  of  this  memorable  city. 

strangers  to  Jerusalem  had  become  '  Never,*  says  the authornow cited, 

more  uncommon  ;  or  that  they  ex-  '  was  subject  less  known  to  modem 

|>ected  another  visit  from  Sir  Sidney  readers,  and  never  was  subject  more 

Smith,  who  had  marched  into  Je-  completely  exhausted.     Men  enti- 

fusaleni   with    colours  flying    and  tied   to  the  highest  consideration, 

drums  beating,  at   the   head  of  a  under  whose  authority  even  rever- 

partj^  of  English  sailors.     He  pro-  ence  is  due,  have  written  for  its  ii- 

tected  the  Christian  guardians  ot  (he  lustration  :   and  some  of  the  ablest 

Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  tyranny  of  modem  geographers,  quitting  more 

their  Turkish  rulers,  by  hoisting  the  extensive  investigations,  have  appli- 

^ritish  standard  upon  the  walls  of  cd  all  their  ingenuity,  lalents^and  io- 

their  monastery.    Novelty,  at  any  formation,  to  the  topography  of  Jc- 

period,  produces  cohsidcrable  bustle  rusalero.     1(  would  therefore  seem 

at  Jerusalem :   the  idleness  of  its  like  wanton  temerity,  to  dispute  the 

inhabitants,  and  the  uniform  tenor  identity  of  places  whose  situation 

of  their  lives,  rendered  piore  mono*  has  been  so  ably  discussed  and  so 

tonous  by  the  cessation  of  pilgrim-  generally  admitted, •  were  there  not 

age,  naturally  dispose  them  to  run  this  observation  to  urge,  that  the 

after  a  new  sight,  or  to  listen   to  descriptions  "of  Jerusalcin  siace  the 

new  intelligence.    The  arrival  of  a  Crusades  have    principally    issued 

Tartar  copricr  from  the  yizier's  ar-  from  men  who  had  do  ocular  cvi- 

xny,  €si  the  coming  of  foreigners  to  dedce  concerning  the  places  ibey 

the  city,  rouse? Christians  frpm  their  describe.     Like  The venot,  Mrnting 

prayer^!,  Je^s  from  thejr  traffic,  and'  an  account  of  scenes  in  Asia  with- 

even  Moslems  fi  om  their  tobacco  or  out  ever  having   quitted  Europe, 

their  opippi,  in  search  of  spqaething  they  have  proved  the  possibility  of 

pew.  giving  to  a  ficftoD  an  air  of  so  much 

f '  Thns.attended,  twe  reached  the  reality,  that  it  has  been  cited,  even 

ffa^ofPamascus  about  seven  o'iloc)c  bv  hbtorians,  as  autboritj.    If,  si 

spec* 
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spectators  upon  the  spot^  we  con- 
fessed ourselves  di^atisfied  with  the 
supposed  identity  of  certain  points 
of  observation  in  Jerusalem,  it  is 
because  we  refused  to  tradition  a- 
Ipne^  what  appeared  contradictory 
to  the  evidence  of  our  senses.  Of 
Ibis  it  will  be  proper  to  expatiate 
iDore  fully  in  the  sequel.  It  is  now 
only  necessary  to  admonish  the 
reader,  that  he  will  not  find  in  thbse 
pages  a  renewal  of  the  statements 
made  by  Sandys,  and  Maundrell,^ 
and  Pococke,  with  a  host  of  Greek 
and  Xatin  pilgrims  from  the  age  of 
Phocas  down  to  fireidenbacb  and 
Quaresmius.  We  should  no  more 
think  of  enumerating  all  the  absur* 
dities  to  which  the  Franciscan  friars 
direct  the  attention  of  travellers, 
than  of  copying,  like  another  Co- 
tovic,  the  whole  of  the  hymns  sung 
by  the  pilgrims  at  every  station. 
Possessing  as  much  enthusiasm  as 
might  be  necessary  in  travellers 
viewing  this  hallowed  city,  we  still 
retained  the  power  of  our  under- 
standings sufficiently  to  admire  the 
credulity  for  which  no  degree  of 
preposterousnessseeme^dtoo  mighty; 
which  converted  even  the  parables 
of  our  Saviour  into  existing  reali- 
ties; exhibiting,  as  holy  reliques, 
the  house  of  Dives,  and  the  dwel- 
iing-ptace  of  the  good  Samaritan. 
There  is  much  to  be  seen  at  Jeru- 
salem, independently  of  its  monks 
and  monasteries;  much  to  repay 
pilgrims  of  a  v'fery  different  descrip- 
tion from  those  who  usually  resort 
thither,  for  all  the  fatigue  and 
danger  they  must  encounter.  At 
the  same  time,  to  men  interested  in 
tracing,  within  the  walls,  antiqui- 
ties referred  to  by  the  documents  of 
Sacred  History,  no  spectacle  can  be 
more  mortifying  than  the  city  in 
its  present  state.  The  mistaken 
pieiy  of  t^e  early  Christiaos,   in 


attempting  to  preserve,  either  con- 
fused or  annihilated  the  memorials 
it  endeavoured  to  perpetuate.  On 
viewing  the  havoc  they,  have  made, 
it  may  now  be  regretted  that  the 
Holy  Land  was  ever  rescued  from 
the  dominion  of  Saracens,  far  less 
barbarous  than  their  conquerors. 
The  absurdity  of  hewing  the.  rockii 
of  Judxa,  whether  of  Mount  Cal- 
vary or  any  other  mount,  into  gild- 
ed chapels,  and  ofdisguising  the  face 
of  nature  with  painted  domes  and 
marble  coverings,  byway  of  conune- 
roorating  the  scenes  of  our  Saviour  a 
life  and  death,  is  so  evident  and  so 
lamentable,  that  even  Sandys,  with 
all  his  credulity,  could  not  avoid 
a  happy  application  of  the  reproof 
directed  by  the  Roman  satirist  a« 
gainst  a  similar  violation  of  the 
£gerian  Fountain. 

"  We  were  conducted  to  the 
house  of  the  governor,  who  received 
us  in  very  great  state ;  offering  his 
protection,  and  exhibiting  the  ordi-* 
nary  pomp  of  Turkish  hospitality, 
in  the  number  of  slaves  richly 
dressed,  who  brought  fuming  in* 
cense,  coffee,  conserved  fruit,  and 
pipes,  to  all  the  party,  profusely 
sprinkling  us,,  as  usual,  with  rose 
andorange-fiower  water  Being  then 
informed  of  all  our  projects,  he  or- 
dered his  interpreter  to.  go  with  us 
to  the  Franciscan  Convent  of  St. 
Salvador,  a  large  building  like  a 
fortress,  die  gates  of  which  were 
thrown  open  to  receive  our  whole 
cavalcade.  Here,  when  wc^ere 
admitted  into  a  court,  with  all  our 
horses  and  camels,  the  vast  portals 
were  again  closed,  and  a  party. of 
the  most  corpulent  friars  we  had 
ever  seen  from  the  warmest  cloisters 
of  Spain  and  of  Italy,  waddled  round 
us,  and  heartily  welcomed  our  ar- 
rival. 

"  From  the  court  of  the  Convent 
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rre  were  nesteondaete<l>.by  a  stone 
staircase,  to  the  refectory,  where  the 
monks  who  bad  received  us  iDtro- 
duced  us  to  the  superior,  not  a  wit 
less  corpulent  than  any  ot  his  com* 
panioDS.  In  all  the  convents  I  had 
ever  visited  (and  these  an;  not  few 
in  number)  I  had  never  beheld 
auch  friars  as  the  Franciscans  of  St 
Salvador.  The  figures  sometiiues 
brought  upon  the  stage,  to  bur* 
lesque  the  monasterial  character, 
may  convey  some  notion  of  their 
appearance.  The  influence  which 
a  peculiar  mode  of  life  has  upon  the 
constitution,  in.  this  clitnate,  might 
be  rendered  evident  by  contrasting 
€>ne  of  iUtf^  jolly  fellows  with  the 
Propaganda  Missionaries.  The  lat- 
ter are  as  meagre  and  as  pale,  at 
the  former  are  corpnl<*nt  and  ruddy. 
The  life  of  the  roissionarirs  is  ne- 
cessarily a  state  of  constant  activity 
and  of  privation.  The  guardians  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  or,  according 
fo  the  name  they  bear,  the  Terra- 
Santa  friars,  are  confined  to  the 
walls  of  their  comfortable  convent, 
which,  when  compared  with  the 
usual  accomroodatioDs  of  the  Holy 
Land*  u  Hke  >  sumptuous  and  well- 
furnished  hotel,  open  to  all  comers 
whom  curiosity  or  devotion  may 
bring  to  this  mansion  of  rest  and 
refreshment. 

**  After  being  regaled  with  coffee, 
and  some  delicious  lemonade,  we 
were  shewn  to  our  apartments,  to 
jpepoite  ourselves  uniil  supper.  The 
room  allotted  to  our  £ngli(>h  party 
we  found  to  be  the  same  which 
many  travellers  h^ve  before  de« 
scribed.  It  was  clean  and  its  walls 
were  white- washed.  The  beds,  also, 
bad  a  cleanly  appearance  i  although 
a  few  bugs  warned  us  to  spread  our  - 
hammocks  upon  the  floor,  where 
we  slept  for  once  unmolested.  Upon 
the  substantial  door  of  thii  chamber. 


whose  roof  was  of  vaulted  stone, 
tb<-'  names  of  Aaany  £i'glish  travftl« 
ler«  had  been  carvrd.  Araoog 
others,  we  had  the  saiisfactioQ  to 
notice  that  of  Thomas  Shaw,  the 
most  learned  writer  who  has  yet 
appeared  in  descripiions  of  the  Le- 
vant. Dr.  Shaw  had  «slept  in  the 
same  apartment  seventy- nine  yeara 
before  our  coming. 

**  A  plentiful  supper  was  served, 
in  a  Urge  room  called  the  Pilgnm't 
Chamber.     Almost  all  the  monks, 
together  with  their  auperior,  were 
present.    These  men  did  not  eat 
with  US;    having  their  meals  pri- 
vate.    After  we  had  supped,  and 
retired  to  the  dormitory,  one  of  the 
friars,  an  Italian,  in  the  drrss  worn 
by  the  Franciscans,  came  into  our 
apartment,  and,  giving  us  a  wink, 
took  some  bottles  of  Noyaii  firom 
his  bosom,  desiring  us  to  taste  it ; 
he  said  that  he  could  supply  ua  with 
any  quantity,  or  tjuality,  of  tlie  best 
liqueurs,  either  for  our  consumption 
while  we  staid,  or  for  our  journey. 
We  asked  him  whence  it  was  ob- 
tained i  and  he  informed  us,  tint 
he  had  made  it ;  explaining  the  na- 
ture of  his  situation  in  the  monas- 
tery, by  saying,  that  be  was  acoD- 
fectioner;  that  the  monks  employed 
him  in  works  of  ornament  ituited  to 
his  profc'-ssion  ;  but  thai  his  princi- 
pal employment  was  the  manutac- 
turing  of  liqueurs.  A  large  parr  ol'  this 
convent,   Kurrouuding  nn  rlrvaied 
open  court  or  tenace,  is  appropri^ 
ated  to  the  reception  of  pilgrims; 
for  whose  maintenance  the  monka 
have  considerable  funds,  the  rrsolt 
of  donations  from  Catholics  of  all 
ranks,  but  especially  from  Catholic 
princes.    These  contributions  aie 
sometimes  made  in  cash,  and  often' 
in    efiects,    in,  merchandise,  and 
stores  for  the  convent.    To  ineti- 
tion^  by  way  of  example  one  aiw 
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ticki  eqoallf  rare  and  gratehil  to 
weary  English  traveilers  in  the  Le* 
vant  'y  namely,  tea.     Of  this  they 
had  an  imniense  provision,  and  of 
the  finest  quality.    Knowing,  from 
long   habit   in    waiting  apon   pil- 
grims,  the  taste  of  different  na- 
tions, they  most  hospitably  enter- 
tain their  comers  according  to  the 
notions  they  have  thas  acquired. 
If  a  table  be  provided  for  EngHsh- 
'  men  or  for  Dutchmen,  they  supply 
it  copiously  with  tea.  Tbia  pleasing 
and  refreshing  beverage  was  served 
every  morning  and  evening  while 
we  remained,  m  large  bowls,  and 
we  drank  it  out  of  pewter  porrin- 
gers.   For  this    salutary  gift  the 
monks  positively  refused  to  accept 
our  ofiers  of  compensation,   at  a 
time  when  a  few  drachms  of  any 
kind  of  tea  could  with  difficulty  be 
procured  from  the  English  ships  in 
the    Me4iterrane8n,   at    the  most 
enormous  prices.  Persons  who  have 
not  travelled  in  these'  latitudes  will 
perhaps   not  readily  conceive  the 
importance  of  such  an  acquisition. 
The  exhausted  traveller,  reduced  by 
continual  fever,  and  worn  by  inces- 
sant toil,  without  a  hope  of  any 
comfortable  repose,  experiences  in 
this  infusion  the  most  cooling  and 
balsamic  virtues  :    the  heat  of  his 
his  blood  abates ;  his  spirits  revive ; 
his  parched  skin  relaxes;  his  strength 
is  renovated.  As  almost  all  the  dis- 
orders of  the  country,  and  particu- 
larly tho^  to  which  a  traveller  is 
most  liable,  originate  in  obstructed 
perspiration ,  the  medicinal  properties 
of  tea  in  this  country  may  perhaps 
explain  the  cause  of  its  long  cele- 
brity in  China.    Jerusalem  is  in  the 
same  latitude  with  Nankin,  and  it  is 
eight  degrees  further  to  the  south 
than  Pekin ;  the  influence  of  cli* 
mate  and  of  medicine,  in  disorders 
of  the  body,  may  therrfore,  perhaps^ 


be  similar^  Certain  it  is,  that  tra- 
vellers in  China,  so  long  ago  as  the 
ninth  centur}',  mention  an  infusion 
mnde  from  the  leaves  of  a  certain 
herb,  named  Sah,  as  a  cure  for  all 
diseases;  which  is  proved  to  be  the 
sama  now  called  Tea  by  European 
nations. 

"  In  the  commotions  and  changea 
that  have  taken  place  in  Jerusalem^ 
the  Convent  of  St.  Salvador  has 
been  often  plundered  and  stripped 
of  its  effects.  Still,  however,  the 
riches  of  the  treasury  are  said  to  be 
considerable ;  but  the  principal  part 
of  its  wealth  is  very  properly  con* 
cealed  from  all  chance  of  observa- 
tion. At  present,  it  has  a  small  li- 
brary, full  of  books  of  little  value, 
the  writings  of  polemical  divines, 
and  stale  dissertations  upon  peculiar 
points  of  faith.  We  examined  them 
carefully^  but  found  nothing  so 
much  worth  notice  as  the  Oxford 
edition  of  Maundrtirs  Journey. 
This  volume  some  traveller  had  left: 
the  worthy  monks  were  very  proud 
of  it,  althougli  unable  to  read  a  syl- 
lable it  contained.  In  the  church, 
as  well  as  in  the  chambers  of  the 
monastery,  we  noticed  several  pic- 
tures ;  all  of  these  were  bad,  al- 
though some  of  them  appeared  to 
have  been  copied  from  originals 
that  possessed  greater  merit.  In 
the  Pilgrim's  chamber,  a  printed 
advertisement,  pasted  upon  a  board, 
is  suspended  from  the  wall,  giving 
notice,  that  '  no  pilgrim  shall  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  Convent 
longer  than  one  month  :*  a  suffi- 
cient time,  certainly,  for  all  pur- 
poses of  devotion,  rest,  or  curiosity. 
The  Franciscans  complain  heavily 
of  the  exactions  of  the  Turks,  who 
make 'frequent  and  large  demands 
upon  them  for  money ;  but  the  fact 
of  their  being  able  to  answer  these 
demands,  afforda   a  proof  of  the 
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wealth  of  ^he  convent.  Sir  Sidney 
'  Smith,  during  his  visit  {o  Jerusa* 
lem,  rendered  them  essential  ser« 
vice,  by  remonstrating  with  the 
Turkish  governor  against  one  of 
these  Avani'as,  as  they  are  called, 
and  finally  compelling  hi^n  to  with- 
draw the  charge.  The  mon  ks  as- 
sured us,  that  the  English,  al- 
though Protestants,  are  the  best 
friends  the  Catholics  have  in  Jeru* 
ialem,and  the  most  effectual  guard- 
ians of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  This 
served,  indeed,  as  a  prelude  to  a  re- 
quest that  we  would  also  intercede  < 
far  them  with  the  governor,  by 
representing  to  him,  thnt  any  ill 
usage  offered  to  Christians  would  be 
resented  by  the  British  nation.  We 
rendered  them  all  the  service  in  our 
power,  and  they  were  very  thank- 
ful. 

"  jFriday,  July  10.— -This  morn- 
ing our  room  was  filled  ^with  Arme- 
nians and  Jews,  bringing  for  sale 
the  only  produce  of  the  Jerusalem 
manufactures;  beads, crosses,  shells, 
&c.  The  shells  were  of  the  kind 
we  call  motber-of-pearl,  ingenious- 
ly, although  coarsely,  sculptured, 
and  formed  into  various  shapes. 
Those  of  the  largest  size,  ^nd  the 
most  perfect,  are  formed  into  clasps 
for  the  zones  of  the  Greek  women. 
Such  clasps  are  worn  by  the  ladies 
of  Cyprus,  Crete,  Rhodes,  ^nd  the 
islands  of.  the  Archipelago.  All 
these,  after  being  purchased,  are 
taken  to  the  Church*  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  where  they  receive  a 
sort  of  benediction  ;  exactly  after 
the  manner  in  which' the  beads  and 
crosses,  purchased  at  Loretto  in 
Italy,  are  placed  in  a  wooden  bowl 
belonging  to  the  house  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary.  Afterwacds,  they  are  worn 
as  leliques.  The  beads  are  manu- 
factured, either  from  date  stones,  or 
frcm  a  vexy  hard  kind  of  wood. 


whose  natural  history  we  coiild  not 
learh.    It  was  called,  '  Mecca  froit, 
and,  when  first  wrought,  appeared 
of  the  colour  of  box  :  it  is  then  dy- 
ed, yellow, black,  or  red.  The  beads 
are  of  various  sizes  j  and  they  are 
all  strung  as  rosaries ;  the  smaller 
being  the  most  esteemed,  oa  ac- 
couht  of  the  greater  number  requi- 
fxXc  to  fill  a  string,  and  the  greater 
labour  necessarily  required  in  mak- 
ing   them.    They    sell  at    higher 
prices  when  they  have  been  long 
worn,  because  they  have  then  ac- 
quired, by  friction,  a  higher  polish. 
This  sort  of  trumpery  is  ridiculed 
by  all  travellers,  but  we  cannot  say 
it  is  scouted  by  any  of  them ;  fix 
there  has  not  been  one  who  did  not 
encourage  the  Jerusalem  mannfac^ 
tories  by  the  purchases  he  made. 
It  offers  an  easy  method  d  obtain- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  acceptable 
presents,  which  occupy  little  space, 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Greek  and 
Catholic  countries,  as  well  aa  for 
Turks  and  Arabs.     We  provided 
ourselves  with  a  considerable  cargo, 
and  found  them  usefiil  in  our  sobso- 
qucnt  journey.  The  custom  of  carry- 
ing such  strings  of  beads  was  in  xac 
long  before"  the  Christian  sera ;  and 
the  practice  of  bearing  theoa  in  the 
hand  prevails;  among  men  of  rank, 
all  over  the  east    This  subject  the 
author  has  already  introduosd  into 
a  former  publication ;  therefore  its 
repetition  here  is  unnecessary.    It 
is  not  so  easy  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  shell,  as  a  badge  worn 
by  pilgrims:  Hot  it  decidedly  refien 
to  much  earlier  Oriental  customs 
than  the  journeys  of  Christians  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and  its  histoiy  will 
probably  be  found  in  the  mjrtlKklogy 
of  Eastern  nations.  Among  the  sub- 
stances which  they  had  wrot:^bt  in 
the  manufacture   of  rosaries,  and 
for  amulets,  we  weri;  glad  to  notice 
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the  black  fetid  limestone  of  the 
Lake  Asphahites  \  because  it  enabled 
us  to  procure  very  large  specimens 
of  that  mineni),  in  its  natural  state. 
It  is  worn  in  the  East  as  a  charm 
agaipst  the  plague  3  and  that  a  simi- 
lar superstition  attached  to  this 
stone  in  very  early  ages,  is  evident 
from  the  circumstance  of  our  hav- 
ing afterwards  found  amulets  of  the 
same  substance  in  the  subterranean 
chamber:;  below  the  Pyramids  of 
Saquikra,  in  Upper  Egypt.  The 
cause  of  the  fetid  etlkivia  emitted 
from  this  stooe^  when  purtially  de- 
composed by  means  of  friction,  is 
now  known  to  be  owing  to  tlie  pre- 
sence of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  All 
biluminous  limestone  does  not  pos- 
sess this  property.  It  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  sort  of  linaestone  called 
black  marble  in  England,  though 
not  always  its  characteristic.  The 
workmen  employed  by  stone-ma- 
sons often  complain  of  the  unplea- 
sant smell  which  escapes  from  it 
during  tlieir  labours.  -  The  antient 
Gothic  monuments  in  France  fre- 
quently consisted  of  fetid  limestone. 
The  fragments  which  we  obtained 
from  the  Dead  Sea  had  this  pro- 
perty in  a  very  r^marl^nble  degree  ; 
and  it  may  generally  be  observed, 
that  the  Oriental  specimens  are 
more  strongly  imprcgnaied  with 
liydro-sulphuret  than  any  which  are 
found  in  Europe.  The  water  of  the 
Dead  Sea  has  a  similar  odour.  The 
monks  of  St.  Salvador,  kept  it  in 
jars,  together  with  'the  bitumen  of 
the  same  lake,  among  the  articles 
of  their  pharmacy  $  both  the  one 
and  the  other  being  also  esteemed 
on  account  of  their  medical  virtues. 
'*  We  set  out  to  visit  what  are 
called'  *  the  Holy  Places.'  These  are 
aii  amply  described  by  at  least  an 
hundred  authors.  From  the  mo- 
nastrry  we  descended  to  the  church 
of  the  holy  sepulchre;  attended  by 


several  pilgrims,  bearing  with  them 
rosaries  and  crucifixes  for  conse- 
cration in  the  tomb  o£  Jesus  Christ. 
Concerning  the  identity  of  this  most 
memorable  relique^  there  is  every 
evidence  but  that  which  shoald  re« 
suit  from  a  view  of  the  sepulchre 
itself.  After  an  attentive  perusal  of 
all  that  may  be  adduced,  and  all 
that  ha.5  been  ufged,  in  support  of 
it,  from  Eusebius,  Lactam ius,  So- 
zomen,  Jerom,  Severus^  and  Nice- 
phorus,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
question  js  for  ever  decided.  If 
these  testimonies  be  insufficient, 
'  we  might,'  says  Chateaubriand, 
*  adduce  those  of  Cyril,  of  Thco- 
doret,  and  even  of  the  itinerary  from 
BonrdeauK  to  Jerusalem/  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century.  From 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Adrian, 
when  the  crucifixion  and  burial  of 
our  Saviour  was  almost  in  the  me- 
mory of  roan,  unto  the  age  of  Co^- 
stantine,an  image  of  Jupiter  marked 
the  site  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  ^nd 
Mount  Calvary  continued  to  be  pro- 
faned by  a  statue  of  Venus.  This 
powerful  record  of  the  means  used 
by  the  pagans  to  obliterate  the  rites 
of  Christianity,  seems  to  afford  de- 
cisive evidence  concerning  the- lo- 
cality of  the  tomb,  and  to  place  its 
situation  bevond  the  reach  of  doubt* 
Theodoret  affirms,  that  Helena, 
upon  her  arrival,  found  tbe  fnne  6f 
Venus,  and  ordered  it  to  be  thrown 
down.  To  what  then  can  be  attri- 
buted the  want  of  every  document 
within  the  building  now  called  the 
church  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  which 
might  denote*  the  site  of  such  a 
monument  ?  7}he  sepulchres  of  the 
Jews,  as  has  Wen  already  main* 
tained,  were,  in  the  age  of  the 
crucifixion,  of  a  nature  to  withstand 
every  attack  of  time :  they  were 
excavations  made  in  the  heart  of 
solid  rocks,  which  even  earthquakea 
would  scarcely  remove    or    alter. 

Indeed, 
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Indeed,  we  have  evidence  from  the 
gospel  itself,  that  earthquakes,  in 
certain  instances,  had  no  power 
over  them ;  for  the  sepulchre  of 
Joseph  of  A.rtmathea,  made  before 
the  earthquake  which  accompanied 
the  crucifixion,  is  described,  after 
that  event  had  taken  place,  as  '  his 
own  new  tomb,  which  be  had  bewn 
out  of  the  rock.'  £ven  the  grooving 
for  the  stone  at  the  door  was  un- 
changed and  entire,  for  *  he  rolled 
the  great  stone  to  the  door  of  the 
sepulchre,  and  departed/  and  it 
yitas  afterwards  '  sealed,  and  made 
sure.'  Quaresmius,  by  an  engrav* 
ing  for  the  illustration  of  the  mode 
of  burial  then  practised,  has  shewn, 
according  to  a  noodel  familiar  to  the 
learned  monk,  from  his  residence 
in  the  Holy  Land  where  such  se- 
pulchres now  exist,  the  sort  of 
tomb  described  by  the  Evangelists. 
But  there  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in 
the  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre ; 
nothing  that  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  history  of  our  Saviour's  burial. 
In  order  to  do  away-  this  glaring 
inconsistency,  it  is  aiBirmed  that 
Mount  Calvary  was  levelled  for  the 
foundations  of  the  church ;  that  the 
word  ipo^,mons,  does  not  necessarily 
signify  a  mountain,  but  sometimes 
a  small  hill ;  tliat  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ  alone  remained  after  this 
levelling  had  taken  place,  in  the 
centre  of  the  area;  and  that  this 
was  encased  with  marble ! — not  a 
syllable  of  which  is  supported  by 
any  existing  evidence  offered  in  the 
contemplation  of  what  is  now  called 
the  Tomb.  Let  us  therefore  pro- 
(^eed  to  describe  what  really  re- 
mains. 

"  We  came  to  a  goodly  structure, 
whose  external  appearance  resem« 
bled  that  of  any  ordinary  Roman 
catholic  church.  Over  the  door  we 
observed  a  bas-relief,  executed  in  a' 
style  of  sculpture  meriting  more 


attention  than  it  has  hitherto  re- 
ceived. At  first  sight,  it  seemed  of 
higher  antiquity  than  the  existence 
of  any  place  of  christian  wonhip ; 
but,  upon  a  nearer  view,  we  re- 
cognised the  history  of  the  Messiah's 
entry  into  Jerusalem — the  multitude 
strewing  palm  branches  before  him. 
The  figures  were  very  nunneroos. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  considered  as 
offering  tLVL  example  of  the  fint 
work  in  which  pagan  sculptors  re- 
presented a  christian  theme.  Enter- 
ing the  church,  the  first  thing  th^ 
shewed  to  us  was  a  slab  of  white 
marble  in  the  pavement,  surrounded 
by  a  rail.  It  seemed  like  one  of 
the  grave-stones  to  the  floor  of  our 
English  churches.  This,  they  told 
us,  was  the  spot  where  onr  Sa- 
viour's body  was  anointed  by  Joseph 
of  Arimathea.  We  next  advanced 
towards  a  dusty  fabric,  atandiog, 
like  a  huge  pepper-box,  in  the 
midst  of  the  principal  aisle,  and 
beneath  the  main  dome.  This  rested 
upon  a  building,  partly  circular,  and 
partly  oblong,  as  upon  a  pedestal. 
The  interior  t>f  this  strange  fabric  b 
divided  into  two  parts.  Having 
entered  the  first  part,  which  is  a 
kind  of  antechapel,  they  shew  you, 
before  the  mouth  of  what  is  called 
the  sepulchre,  the  stone  whereoo 
the  angel  sat  t  this  is  a  block  of 
white  marble,  neither  corresponding 
with  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre, 
nor  with  the  substance  from  which 
it  must  •  have  been  hewn ;  for  the 
rocks  of  Jerusalem  are  all  of  com* 
mon  compact  limestone.  Shaw, 
speaking  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
says,  that  all  the  surrounding  rocks 
were  cut  away,  to  form  the  level  of 
the  church  $  so  that  now  it  is  'a 
grottb  above  groum)  :*  but '  even 
this  is  not  true :  there  are  no  re» 
mains  whatsoever  of  any  ancient 
known  sepulchre,  that,  with  the 
most  attentive  and  scrupodoua  ex- 
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amiaotion,  we  could  possibly  dU- 
)K>ver.  The  sides  consist  of  thick 
slabs  of  that  beautiful  breccia^  vul<* 
gnrly  called  verd-antique  marble; 
and  over  the  entranct>»  which  is 
TMg^d  and  broken,  owing  to  the 
pieces  carried  off  as  reliques,  the 
substance  is  of  the  same  nature. 
All  that  can  therefore  now  be 
affimped  with  any  shadow  of  rea- 
son, is  this ;  that,  if  Helena  had 
reason  to  believe  she  could  identify 
the  spot  where  the  sepulchre  was, 
(he  took  f special  care  to  remove 
every  existing  trace  of  it,  in  order 
to  introduce  the  fancihil  and  modern 
work  which  now  remains.  The 
place  may  be  the  same  pointed  ^ut 
to  her  i  but  not  a  remnant  of  the 
original  sepulchre  can  now  be  as- 
certained. Yet,  with  all  our  scep- 
tical feelings  thus  awakened,  it  may 
prove  how  powerful  the  effect  of 
sympathy  is,  if  we  confess  that, 
when  we  entered  into  the  sanctum 
sanctorum,  and  beheld,  by  the  light 
of  lamps,  there  continually  burning, 
the  venerable  figure  of  an  aged 
monk,  with  streaming  eyes,  and  a 
long  white  beard,  pointing  to  the 
place  *  where  the  body  of  our  Lord 
was,'  and  callihg  upon  us  *  to  kneel 
and  experience  pardon  for  our  sins* 
—we  knelt,  and  participated  in  the 
feelingfrof  more  credulous  pilgrims. 
Captain  Culverhouse,  in  whose 
mind  the  ideas  of  religion  and  of 
patriotism  were  inseparable,  with 
firmer  emotion,  drew  from  its 
Krabbard  the  sword  he  had  so  often 
wielded  in  the  defence  of  his  coon« 
try,  and  placed  it  upon  the  tomb. 
Humbler  comers  hcapa!  the  me- 
morials of  an  accomplished  pil- 
grimage ;  and  while  their  sighs 
alone  interrupted  the  silence  of  the 
sanctuary,  a  solemn  service  was 
begun.  Thus  ended  our  visit  to 
the  sepulchre. 


'*  If  the  reader  has  caught  % 
single  spark  of  this  enthusiasm,  it 
were  perhaps  sacrilegious  to  dissl* 
pate  the  illusion,  but  much  re« 
miiins  untold.  Every  thing  beneath 
this  building  seems  discordant,  not 
only  with  history,  but  with  commoa 
sense.  It  is  altogether  such  a  work 
as  might  naturally  be  conjectured 
to  arise  from  the  infatuated  super- 
stition of  such  an  old  woman  as  was 
Helena,  subsequently  enlarged  by* 
Ignorant  priests.  Forty  spaces  from 
the  sepulchre,  beneath  the  roof  of 
the  same  church,  and  upon  the 
same  level,  are  shewn  two  rooma, 
one  above  tlie  other.  Close  by  the 
entrance  to  the  lower  chamber,  or 
chapel,  are  the  tombs  of  Godfrey  of 
Boulogne,  and  of  Baldwin,  kings  of 
jQlrusalem,with  inscriptions  in  Latin, 
in  the  old  Gothic  character.  These 
have  been  copied  into  almost  tvtrj 
book  of  trnvels,'  from  the  time  <^ 
Sandys  to  the  present  day.  At  the 
extremity  of  this  chapel  they  ex- 
hibit a  fissure  or  cleft  in  the  natural 
rock  ;  and  thi^,  they  say,  happened 
at  the  crucifixion.  Who  shall  pre^ 
sume  to  contradict  the  tale  ?  But,  to 
complete  the  naivete  of  the  tradi- 
tion, it  is  also  added.,  that  the  bead 
of  Adam  was  found  within  tha 
fissure.  Then,  if  the  traveller  baa 
not  already  heard  and  seen  enough 
to  make  him  regret  his  wasted  time, 
he  may  ascend  by  a  few  steps  into 
a  room  above.  There  they  will 
shew  him  the  same  crack  again ; 
and  immediately  in  front  of  it,  a 
tnodern  altar.  This  they  venerate 
as  Mount  Calvary,  the  place  of 
crucifixion ;  exhibiting  upon  this 
contracted  piece  of  masonry  th« 
marks,  or  holes,  of  the  three  crosses, 
without  the  smallest  regard  to  the 
space  necessary  for  their  erection. 
After  this  he  may  be  conducted 
through  such  a  farrago  9f  absurdities, 
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that  it  is  wonderfiil  the  learned 
men,  who  have  described  Jerusalem, 
should  have  filled  their  pages  with 
any  serious  detail  of  them.  Nothing, 
however,  can  surpass  the  fidelity 
with  wbichSandys  has  particularized 
every  circumstance  of  all  this  trum* 
pery;  and  his  rude  cuts  are  cha- 
racterized by  equal  exactness. 
Among  others,  should  be  mentioned 
the  piece  where  the  cross  was  found  \ 
because  the  identity  of  the  timber, 
'  which  has  since stipplied  all  Christen- 
dom with  its  reliques,  was  confirm- 
ed by  a  miracle^-r-proof  equally  in- 
fallible with  that  afiTorded  by  the 
eagle  at  the  tomb  of  Theseus,  in 
the  isle  of  Scyra,  when  Cimon  the 
Athenian  sought  tiie  bones  of  the 
son  of  ^geus. 

*'  It  is  time  to  quit  these  de- 
grading fadlacies :  let  us  break  from 
our  monkish  instructors  ;  and,  in» 
stead  of  viewing  Jerusalem  as  pil- 
grims, examine  it  by  the  light  of 
history,  with  the  Bible  in  our  hands. 
We  shall  thus  find  many  interesting 
objects  of  contemplation.  If  Mount 
Calvary  has  sunk  beneath  the  over- 
whelming influence  of  superstition, 
studiously  endeavouring  to  modify 
and  to  disfigure  it,  through  so  many 
ages ;  if  the  situation  of  Mouut  Sion 
yet  remains  to  be  ascertained  \  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  undisguised  by, 
fanatical  labours,  exhibits  the  ap- 
pearance it  presented  in  all  the 
periods  oi  its  history.  From  its 
elevated  summit  almost  all  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  tlft  city  may  be 
discerned,  and  •  the  changes  that 
eighteen  centuries  have  wrought  in 
its  topography  may  perhaps  be  as- 
certained. The  features  of  nature 
continue  the  same,  though  works 
of  art  have  been  done  away : .  the 
beautiful  gate  of  the  temple  is  no 
more  ;  but  Siloa's  fountain  haply 
flows,  and  Kedron  sometimes  mur- 
murs in  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat. 


''  It  was  this  resolve,  and  the 
determination  of  unpg   our  own 
eyes>  instead  of  peering  through  the 
spectacles  of  priests,  that  led  to  the 
discovery  of  antiquities  nndescribed 
by  any  author:  and  marvellous  it  is, 
considering  their   magnitude,  and 
the  scrutinizing  inquiry  which  has 
been  so  often  directed  to  every  ob- 
ject of  the  place,  that  these  anti- 
quities have  hitherto  escaped  notice. 
It  is  possible  that  their  position,  and 
the  tenor  of  their  inscriptions,  may 
serve  to  throw  new  light  Qp<m  the 
situation  of  Sion,  and  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  ancient  city.     This, 
however,  will  be  a  subject  for  the 
investigation   of  future-   travellers. 
We  must  content  ourselves  ^h 
barely  mentioning  their  situation, 
and  the  circumstances  of  their  dis- 
covery.    We  had  been  to  examine 
the  hill  which  now  bears  the  oaae 
of  Sion  :   it  is  situated  upon  the 
south  side  of  Jerusalem,  part  of  it 
being  excluded  by  the  wall  of  the 
present  city,  which  passes  over  tb« 
top  of  the  mount.     If  this  be  indeed 
Mount  Sion,  the  prophecy  couccro- 
ing  it,  that  the  plough  should  pas 
over  it,   has  been  fulfilled  to  the 
latter 5  for  such  labours,were  actually 
going  on  when  we  arrived.     Here 
the  Turks  have  a  mosque  over  what 
they  call  the  tomb  of  David.     No 
christian  can  gain  admittance ;  and 
as  we  did  not  choose  to  loiter  among 
the  other  legendary  sanctiiies  of  the 
mount,  having  quitted  the  city  by 
what  is  called  '  Sion  Gate,*  'we  tks 
scended  into  a  dingle  or  trench, 
called  Topbet,    or  Gehinnon^    by 
Sandys,   ms  we  reached  the  bottom 
of  this  narrow  dale,  slopsog  towards 
the  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  we  ob- 
served. Upon  the  sides  of  the  op- 
posite mountain,  which  appears  to 
be  the  same  called  by  Sai^ys  the 
<  hill  of  offence,*  &cing  Mount  Sion, 
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ft  number  of  eicdvations  in  the  rock, 
similar  to  those  alrrady  described 
aniong  the  ruins  of  Telnaessus,  in 
the  gulph  of  Glaucus ;  and  answer- 
ing to   the  account  published   by 
Shaw  of  the  Cryptae  of  Laodicca, 
JebUee,   and  Tortosa.      We  rode 
towards  thcra  ;  their  situation  being 
Tcry  littlft  elevated  above  the  bottom 
of  the  dingle,  upon  its  southern  side. 
When  wc  arrived,  we  instantly  re- 
cognised the  sort  of  sepulchres  which 
had. so  much  interested  us  in  Asia 
Minor^  and,    alighting    from  our 
horses,  found  that  we  should  have 
ample  employment  in   their   exa- 
mination.'   They   were  all  of  the 
same   kind  of  workmanship,    ex- 
hibiting   a  series  of  subterranean 
chambers,   hewn  with  marvellous 
art,  each  containing  one,  or  many, 
repositories  for  the  dead,  like  cisterns 
carved  rn  the  rock  upon  the  sides 
of  those  chambers.     The  doors  were 
£0  loWi  that,  to  look  into  any  one  of 
them,   it  was  necessary  to  stoop, 
and  J   in   some  instances,   to  creep 
tipon  our  hands  and  knees :  these 
doors  were  also  grooved,  for  the 
reception  of  Immense  stones,  once 
squared  and  fitted  to  the  grooves, 
by  way  of  closing  the  entrances. 
Of  such  a  nature  were,  indisputably, 
the  tombs  of  the  sons  of  Heth,  of 
the  kiiigs  of  Israel,  of  Lazarus,  and 
of  Christ.      This  -has    been    also 
proved  by  Shaw  5  but  the  subject 
has  been   more  satisfactorily  eluci- 
dated by  the  learned  Q.uaresmius, 
in  his  dissertation  concerning  an- 
cient sepulchres.    The  cemeteries 
of  the  ancients  were  universally  ex- 
cluded O'om  the  precincts  of  their 
cities.     In  order,  therefore,  to  ac- 
count for  the  seeming  contradiction 
implied    by  the    situation   of  the 
place   now  shewn  as  the  tbmb  uf 
the  Messiah,  it  is  pretended  that  it 
tvas  originally  on  the  outside  of  the 
trails  of  Jerusalem  j    although    a 
i812. 


doubt  must  necessarily  ari^e  as  to 
the  want  of  sufficient  space  for  the 
population  of  the  city,  brtween  a 
boundary  so  situated,  and  the  hill 
which  is  now  called  Mount  Sion. 
The  sepulchres  we  are  describing 
carry,  in  their  very  nature,  satis- 
factory  evidence  of  their  being  si- 
tuated out  of  the  ancient  city,  as 
they  are  now  out  of  the  modern. 
They  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
those  tombs,  commonly  called  <  the 
sepolchres  of  the  kings,*  to  the 
north  of  Jerusalem,  believed  to  be 
the  burial-place  of  Helena,  queen 
ofAdieben6.  What  therefore  are 
they  ?  Some  of  them,  from  their 
magnificence,  and  the  immense 
labour  necessary  to  form  the  nu- 
merous repositories  they  contain, 
might  lay  claim  to  regal  honours  ; 
and  there  is  one  which  appears  to 
have  been  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inhuming  a  single  indivi- 
dual. The  Karaean  Jews,  of  all 
other  the  most  tenacious  in  ad- 
hering to  the  customs  of  their  an- 
cestors, have,  from  time  imme- 
morial, been  in  the  prslctice  of 
bringing  theif  dead  to  this  place  foi* 
interment ;  although  this  fact  was 
not  wanted  to  prove  it  an  ancient 
Jewish  cemetery,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  sequel.  The  sepulchres  them- 
selves, according  to  the  ancient 
practice,  are  stationed  in  the  midst 
of  gardens.  From  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, are  we  not  authorized 
to  seek  here  for  the  sepulchre  of 
Joseph  of  Arimatiiea,  who,  as  a 
pious  Jew,  necessarily  had  his 
burying-place  in  the  cemetery  of 
his  countrymen,  among  the  graves 
of  his  forefathers  ?  The  Jews  were 
remarkable  for  their  rigid  adherence 
to  this  custom  :  they  adorned*  their 
burial-places  with  trees  sfnd  gardens: 
and  the  tomb  of  this  Jew  is  ac-r 
cordingly  described  as  being  ^  d 
garden  5  and  it  was  '  in  the  pla()e 
O  wbes« 
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where  €tir  Sivioar  was  crucified.'  lustrale  this  moit  InteresliDgiiitject 

Of  what  nature  was  that  place  of  —These  wUl  now  be  enamerated. 

crucifixion  ?  It  is  very  worthy  of  "  Upon  all  the  aepokhres  at  die 

obsenration,  that  every  one  of  the  base  of  this  mount,  which^  '  as  the 
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Calvary,  which  has  the  same  signi- 
fication. The  church,  supposed  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  holy  sepukhrct 
exhibits  no  where  the  slightest  evi- 
dence which  might  entitle  it  to 
cither  of  these  appellations.  Can 
there  be  therefore  aught  of  impiety 
er  of  temerity  in  venturing  to  sur* 
raise,  that  upon  the  opposite  sum- 
mit, now  called  Mount^  Sion,  with- 
out the  walls,  the  crucifixion  of  the 
Messiah  was  actually  accomplished  } 
Perhaps  the  evidence  afforded  by 
existing  documents  may  further  il- 


difficult  to  make  any  tolerable  copy. 
Besides  the  injuries  they  have  aD»- 
tained  by  time,  they  have  been 
covered  by  some  carbonaceous  snb- 
staoce,  either  bitumioooa  or  fwud, 
which  rendered  the  task  of  tran- 
scribing them  yet  more  ardooos. 
The  Greek  inacriptioas  ara  brief 
and  legible,  censistiBg  ofimmcBse 
letters  deeply  csrved  In  the  has  ci 
the  rock,  either  over  the  door,  or 
by  the  side,  M*  the 
Upon  thc' first  we 
characters: 


+THCAnAC 
CIWN 

OF  •  THK  .  HOLT 
SIOH 


Having  entered  by  the  door  of  this 
sepulchre,  we  fcmnd  a  spacious  cham- 
ber cut  in  the  rock,  connected  with 
a  scries  of  other  subterranean  apart* 
mentfr,  one  leading  into  another, 
and  containing  an  extensive  range 
of  receptacles  for  the  dead,  as  in 
those  excavations  before  alluded  to, 
(but  which  appear  of  more  recent 
date,)  lying  to  the  north  of  Jern« 
aalem,  at  a  more  considerable  di- 


stance from  the  city ;  and  also  as  hi 
the  Crypts  of  the  Necropolis  near 
Alexandria  in  Egypt.  Opponte  to 
the  entrance,  but  lower  down  in 
the  rock,  a  second,  siod  a  umcibr 
aperture,  led  to  another  chamber 
b<lyond  the  first.  Over  the  enttanoa 
to  this,  also,  we  observed  an  in- 
scription, nearly  obliterated,  hot 
differing  firom  the  first,  by  the  ad- 
dition  of  two  letters: 


+  HN THC 

ARACawN 

(laving  reached  the  extremity  of    ceed  no  fiirther,owing  to  the  rubbish 
this  second  chamber,  we  could  pro-    which  obatrttcled  our  passage.  Fer- 
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haps  the  refnoval  of  this  may,  at 
some  future  period,  lead  to  other 
discoveries.  It  was  evident  that 
we  had  pot  attained  the  remotest 
part  of  these  caverns.  The-re  were 
others  with  similar  Greek  inscrip- 
tioQsy  and  one  which  particularly- 
attracted  our  notice,  from  its  extra-^ 
ordinary  coincidence  with  all  the 
circdmstances  atuching  to  the  his- 
tory of  our  Saviour's  tomb.  The 
large  stone  that  once  closed  its 
mouth  hnd  been,  perhaps  for  ages, 
rolled  a%vay.  Stooping  down  to 
look  into  it,  we  observed,  within,  a 
fair  sepulchre,  containing  a  repo- 
sitory, upon  one  side  only,  for  a 
single  body  j  whereas,'  in  most  of 
the  others,  there  were  two,  and  iq 
many  of  them  more  than  two.  It 
is  placed  exactly  opposite  to  that 
which  is  now  called  Mount  Sion. 
As  we  viewed  this  sepulchre,  and 
read  upou  the  spot  the  description 


givfn  of  Mary  Magdalene  and  the 
discjples  coming  in  the  morning,  it 
was  impossible  to  divest  our  minda 
of  the  probability  that  here  might 
have  been  the  identical  tomb  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  up  the  steep 
which  led  to  it,  after  descending, 
from  the  gate  of  the  city,  the  tVis- 
ciples  strove  together,  when  •  John 
did  outrun  Peter,  and  came  first  to 
the  sepulchre.*  They  are  individually 
described  as  stooping  down  to  look 
into  it  3  they  express  their  doubts  at 
to  the  passibility  o\  removing  so 
huge  a  stone,  that  when  once  bxed 
and  ^aled,  it  might  have  baiTlf.d 
every  human  effort.  But  upon  this^ 
as  upon  the  others  already  men- 
tionedy  instead  of  9  Hebrew  or  a 
Phcenician  inscription,  there  were 
the  same  Greek  characters,  destitute 
only  of  the  Greek  cross  prefixed  la 
the  former  instances.  The  iuscrip* 
tion  stood  thus^ 


THCAriAC 
CIWN 


the  letters  being  y^ty  large,  and 
deeply  carved  in  the  rugged  surface 
of  the  rock. 

'*  The  Hebrew  inscriptions,  in- 
stead of  being  over  the  entrailces, 
were  by  the  side  of  the  doors.  Hav- 
ing but  little  knowledge  of  the  cha-^ 
racters  with  which  they  were  writ- 
ten, all '  that  could  be  attempted 
was,  to  make  as  faithful  a  represen- 
;tation  as  possible  of  t\try  incision 
tipon  the  stone,  without  attempting 
to  supply  any  thing  by  conjecture  ; 
fnd  even  admitting,  in  certain  in- 
&t2)nces,  doubtful  traces,  which  wrre 
perhaps  casualties  caused  by  inju- 
ries the  stone  had  sustained^  having 
no  reference  to  the  legend. 

''The  words  of  the  inscription  are 
idtppoeed  to  be  Arabic,  expressed 
|D  Hcl^revraQd  Phcmcifi^  charac- 


ters. The  arrow,  headed  character 
occurs  here,  as  in  the  inscriptions 
at  Telmessus. 

'<  All  the  face  of  this  mountain* 
along  the  dingle  supposed  to  he  the 
Vale  of  Gehinnon  by  Sandys,  is 
marked  by  stmilarexcavalions.  Some 
of  these,  as  may  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  a  former  note,  did  not  es- 
cape his  searching  eye;  ajthongti 
he  neglected  to  observe  their  in- 
scriptions, probably  from  keeping 
the  beaten  track  of  pilgrims  going 
from  Mount  Sion  to  (he  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  neglecting  to  cross  the 
valley  in  order  to  examine  them 
more  nearly.  The  top  of  the  moun- 
tain is  covered  by  ruined  walls  and 
the  remains  of  sumptuous  edifices : 
these  he  also  noticed  ;  but  he  dues 
not  even  hint  at  their  origin.   Here 
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again  we  are  at  a  loss  for  intelli- 
gence ;  and  future  travellers  will  l>e 
aware  of  the  immense  field  of  in- 
quiry which  so  many  ondescribed 
remains  belonging  to  Jerusalem  of- 
fer to  their  observation.  If  the  foun- 
dations and  ruins  as  of  a  citadel 
may  be  traced  all  over  this  emi- 
nence, the  probability  is«  that  this 
•was  the  real  Mount  Sion  ;  that  the 
Gcbinnon  of  Sandys,  and  of  many 
other  writers,  was  in  fact  the  Val- 
ley of  Millo,  called  Tyropoeon  by. 
Josephui,  which  separated  bion  from' 
Mount  Morith^  and  c&tendi^  as  far 
as  the   Fountain   Siloa.   where    it 
joined  the  Valley  of  Jebosaphat. 
The  sepulchres  will  then  appear  to 
;have  been    situated    beneath    the 
walls  of  the  citadel,    as  was  the 
case  in  many  antient  cities.     Such 
was  the  situation  of  the  Grecian  se- 
pulchres in  the  Crimea,  belonging 
to  the  ancient  city  of  Chersonesus, 
in  the  Minor  Peniusbla  of  the  He- 
racleotae.    The  inscriptions  already 
noticed  seem  to  favour  this  portion ; 
and  if  hereafter  it  should  ever  be 
confirmed,  '  the  remarkable  things 
belonging  to  Mount  Sioo^'  of  which 


Pooocke  says  there  are  oo  reraaini 
in  the  hill  now  bearing  that  a{^- 
lation,  will  in  fact  be  found  here. 
'  The  Garden  of  the  Kings,  near 
the  Pool  of  Siloam,  where  Manas- 
seh  and  Amoh,  kings  of  Judab, 
were  buried  ;*  the  cemetery  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  ;  the  traces  and  re- 
mains of  Herod's  palaces,  called  af- 
ter the  names  of  Caesar  and  Agrip- 
pa  ;  '  together  with  the  other  places 
mentioned  by  Ncbemiah/  Alia- 
long  the  side  of  this  mountain,  and 
in  the  rocks  above  the  Valley  of  Je- 
bosaphat, upon  the  eastern  side  of 
Jerusalem,  as  ^r  as  the  sepulchres 
of  Zechariah  and  Absalom,  and  a- 
bove  these,  almost  to  the  top  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  the  Jews  resident 
in  the  city  bury  their  dead,  adherin:^ 
still  to  the  cemetery  of  their  ances- 
tors :  but  having  long  lost  the  art 
of  constructing  the  immense  sepul- 
chres now  described,  they  conteaC 
themselves  in  placing  Hebfcw  in- 
scriptions upon  small  upright  slabs 
of  marble,  or  of  common  limestoae, 
raised  after  the  manner  at  present 
generally  in  use  throughout  the 
East;* 
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"  TpUNERAL  orations,  of  the 
JO  description  of  those  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking,  are  little 
known  in  England,  and  are  not, 
pierbaps,  a  bi'anch  of  oratory,  the 
want  of  which  We  should  greatly 
lament.  It  is  evident  that  nothing 
ihould  be  heard  from  the  pulpit, 
but  the  language  of  I h(^  gospel ;  and 
nothing  praised  or  blamed  from  it 
by  any  other  standard. 


ft 


But,  when  tbe  orator  bat  !# 
pronounce  the  eulogy  of  a  person, 
distinguished  only  by  worldly  great- 
ness, it  must  be  difficult  for  hiro  to 
avoid  speaking  the  laaguage  of  the 
world.  '  If,'  says  Massjllon,  in  his 
celebrated  address  to  Lewis  the  four-' 
teeoth,.  in  the  exordium  of  bis  aer- 
mon  on  ttie  feast  of  All-SaiDts«-*  if 
I  he  worldi  addressed  your  Majesty 
fron[>  this  places  the  world  wodd 
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not  saVy  Blessed  are  tbej  who 
mourn.  The  world  would  say.  Bless- 
ed is  the  prince  who  has  never 
/ought,  but  to  conquer;  who  has 
fill^  the  universe  with  his  name; 
who,  through  the  whole  course  of  a 
long  and  flourishing  reign,  enjoys  in 
splendor  all  that  men  admire;  — 
extent-  of  conquest,  the  esteem  of 
his  enemies,  the  love  of  his  people, 
the  wisdom  of  his  laws.  But,  Sir, 
the  language  of  the  gos|>cl  is  not 
the  language  of  the  world.'  HtVe 
Massillon  contrasts  the  two  lan- 
guages :  which  of  them  is  the  gene- 
ral language  of  funeral  oration  ? 
Does  it  not  almost  always  sound 
like  that,  which  Massillon  puts  in 
the  mouth  of  the  world  ? 

''  But  this  is  not  the  only  objec- 
tion to  Funeral  Orations.  The  life 
of  him,  who  is  to  be  celebrated, 
though  his  achievements  raise  him 
to  the  height  of  human  glory,  is 
often  wholly  sterile  of  those  actions 
which  the  counsels,  or  even  the  pre- 
empts of  the  gospel  inspire.  Perhaps 
even,  his  general  r^^missness  in  reli- 
gious duty  is  known  to  his  hearers. 
On  such  a  life,  what  is  to  be  said 
by  him,  who  should  only  speak  the 
language  of  the  gosprl  >  Yet,  when 
once  funeral  oratjpns  become  fre- 
quent, lives,  such  as  these,  will  re- 
gularly claim  and  receive  the  usual 
tribute  of  funeral  eulogy. 
•  "  In  another  view,  the  frequency 
of  fimcral  orations  must  be  mis- 
chievous. It  is  obvious,  that  they 
arc  a  tribute  of  distinction,  which 
shonld  be  paid  to  none,  but  the 
most  exalted  characters.  Exalted 
rank  will  soon  be  thought  a  title  to 
them  :  and  the  claim  will  descend. 
Even  extraordinary  wealth  will 
sometimes  put  in  and  be  allowed 
its  claim. — Thus  praise  will  become 
tpo  general  to  cunfer  honour;  and 
one*  of  the  strongest  incitements  to 
viitue  will  be  lo3t.    Even  ou  elo- 


quence itself  the  effect  of  this  pro- 
miscuous, praise  will  be  baneful. 
When  the  demand  for  it  becomes 
frequent,  the  necessity  of  itiveniing 
a  subject  of  praise,  when  it  is  whol- 
ly w;inting,  and  of  amplifying  it, 
where  it  is  merely  of  ordinary  size, 
must  frequently  occur.  The  conse- 
quence will  be,  that  the  natural  and 
easy  will  often  bft  excluded  from 
such  compositions,  and  they  will  be 
filled  with  that  inflation  of  senti- 
ment and  expression,  which  a  con- 
tinued state  of  forced  exertion 
makes  unavoidable.  That  this  is 
not  exaggeration,  is  evident  from 
the  general  style  of  funeral  ora- 
tions : — it  may  be  truly  said,  that, 
with  some  brilliant  Exceptions,  they 
are  the  least  pleasingj  composirions 
to  be  found  in  French  literature. 

'•  Among  these  exceptions,  the 
funeral  orations  of  Bossuet  hold 
confessedly  the  first  rank.  The  ge- 
neral style  of  them  U  worthy  of 
him  :  they  abound  with  beautiful, 
affecting,  and  subfime  passages ; 
with  short,  but  interesting  narra- 
tives and  descriptions ;  and  with 
characters,  sketched  by  a  master's 
hand. 

*'  One  of  the  finest  of  them,  i^ 
the  funeral  oration  on  the  death  of 
Henrietta- Ann,  the  daughter  of  our 
Charles  the  First,  and  wife  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  On  the  29th  of 
June,  1070,  aft<*r  drinking  a  glasg 
of  cold  water,  in  her  apartment  of 
St.  Cloud,  she  was  seized  with  a 
shivering,  succeeded  by  a  burning 
heat,  which  threw  her  into  the  mp-t 
excruciating  torments.  She  cried 
out  that  she  was  poisoned  :  the  phy- 
sicians were  sent  for;  when  they 
3a w.  her,  they  were  struck  with  hor- 
ror at  her  livid  appearance,  pro- 
nounced her  beyond  medical. aid, 
and  advised  h^r  to  receive,  wkhout 
delay,  the  last  sacraments  of  thb 
church.     The  princess  heard  them 
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immounc^  her  faie  with  firmness : 
and  recoIlecting[f  the  manner,  in 
which  Bossuet  had  attended  her  mo- 
ther>  the  Ouscn  Dowager  ot  E  ig- 
land,  she  desired  that  not  an  instant 
should  be  lost  in  sending  for  him. 
—Three  couriers  were  sncces-^ively 
dUpatched  t»  him  ;  and  he  arrived 
between  elevem  and  twelve  at  ntght^ 
at  St.  Cloud. 

*'  In  tlie  interval,  she  snfFered 
the  most  dreadful  pains,  and,  her 
immediate  dissolution  being  appre* 
hended,  she  made  a  general  con- 
fession of  her  sins  to  the  Abbe 
Feuiliet,  a  person  generally  esteem- 
ed, but  of  a  harsh  character.  When 
her  confession  was  finished,  her  at- 
tendants were  called  in  :  the  whole 
scene  was  afflicting  and  horrible. 

**  I'he  account  which  her  con- 
fessor gi^'es  of  his  own  conduct, 
makes  us,  perhaps  unreasonably, 
blame  his  merciless  austerity.  Her 
lamentable  shrieks  be  treated  as 
acts  of  rebellion  against  the  divine 
will,  and  told  her,  that  her  sins 
were  not  puuished  as  they  deserved. 
In  the  midst  of  her  convulsions, 
she  received  his  reproofs  with  mild- 
ness, but  often  inquired  of  Madame 
de  la  Fayette,  who  was  at  her  bed- 
side, if  Bosket  were  not  yet  come. 
Before  he  came^  she  received  ex- 
treme unciion  from  the  Abb^  Feuil- 
iet.— Having  exclaimed  in  an  agony 
of  pain,  *  Will  these  torments  ne> 
ver  end!* — 'Don't  forget  yourself 
in  this  manner,*  said  the  merciless 
Abbe,  /  you  ought  |o  be  better  dis«> 
posed  for  suffering  ;  but  I  must  tell 
you,  that  ypur  torments  will  soon 
•end.' 

'*  At  length,  Bossuet  arrived  :— 
-As  soon  as  the  princess  saw  him, 
she  made  him  promise  not  to  quit 
her.  before  she  breathed  her  last. 
-•—He  knelt  down,  dissolved  in  tears, 
'leaning  on  her  bed,  and  holding  a 

"''^  in  bis  hand.    Witl^  a  tre- 


malons  voioe,  often  int^nr^led  by 
his  own  feelings,  he  invited  her  to 
join  him,  as  far  as  her  sa€erings 
allowed,  in  the  reflections,  prayci% 
and  acts  of  contrition,  faith,  hope, 
and  charity,  which  he  should  ad- 
dress to  God  for  her,  and  in  her 
name.  He  was  exceedingly  moved, 
and  every  person  present  sympa- 
thized in  the  scene.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  tender  and  affecting  sen- 
timents of  devotion  and  piety  which 
Bossuet  suggested  to  ber ;  he  final- 
ly subdued  by  them,  in  a  great 
measure,  her  sense  of  the  cruel  suf- 
ferings which  she  endured.  The 
princess  heard  him  with  mild  and 
compo^d  constancy ;  if  he  stopt  for 
a  moment,  she  gently  entreated 
him  to  continue,  assuring  him,  that 
his  words  were  of  inestimable  value 
to  her.  He  then  read  over  to  her 
the  recommendation  of  the  soal  ia 
the  liturgy;  explained  it  to  her; 
made  her  gently  rq>eat  with  him  its 
soothing -prayers;  softly  instilled  in- 
to ber  the  sentiments  which  tl ^ 
are  intended  to  convey ;  filled  her 
soul  with  faith,  with  compunction, 
with  calm,  with  resignation,  and  a- 
bove  all,  with  divine  lore  for  him 
into  whose  hands  she  was  so  soon  la 
yield  her  soul.— ^he  herself,  at  last, 
felt  a  consciousness  of  her  serene 
triumph  over  pain,<--»'  O  my  God!* 
she  exclaimed,  *  why  did  1  not  al* 
ways  adhere  to  th<*e  t**-^he  recol- 
lected that  the  crucifix,-  which  Bot- 
spet  had  in  his  hands,  was  the  same 
which  he  had  given  to  her  mother, 
the  queen  dowager  of  England,  ta 
hold  in  her  agony.  She  took  it  from 
him,  and  kept  it  in  her  hands  till 
she  breathed  her  last. 

*^  An  hour  before  she  died,  sha 
turned  to  Madame  de  la  Fayette« 
and,  in  the  English  hingoage,  which 
Bossuet  did  not  understand,  desired 
her  to  observe,  that,  <  full  of  giaek 
tade  for  tUe    spiritual  assutanoey 
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which  she  had  receirej  from  Bos« 
suet/ihc  requested  that,  after  her 
daoeaM^  a  particular  unerald  ruig, 
set  in  dtacBOCKls  of  great  price^ 
might'  be  presented  to  hiro.'— Her 
torments  continued  to'tbe  ki^t,  but 
her  patieoce  remained ;  she  persist* 
ed  to  listen  to  the  eahortanons»  to 
repeat  the  prayei^  and  make  the 
humble  and  fervent  offering  of  her- 
self to  the  diTioe  will,  which  fiut- 
suec  suggeated  to  her.  Those  who 
heard  them  never  forgot  them  ;•» 
the  Abb6  FeuilleC  declared  he  Den- 
ver heard  an/  thing  so  oompletel/ 
fine. 

^  At  threes  in  the  morning,  the 
princev  died.  The  particulars  of 
her  deatKwere  immediately  related 
by  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  to  Lewis 
the  Foorteentb.  He  sent  ^  Bos- 
suet,  heard  them  again  from  him, 
and  then,  with  his  own  band,  put 
the  emerald  ring,  mentioned  by  the 
princess,  on  the  prelate's  finger, 
and  desired  him  to  wear  it  fur  the 
rest  of  his  life,  ip  remembrance  of 
her.-*He  added,  that  he  himself 
could  not  better  show  his^  regard  for 
the  memory  of  his  sister-in-jaw» 
than  by  desiring  Boasuet  to  pn»- 
neunce  her  funeral  oration. 

"  £very  thing  we  know  of  Bos- 
suet,  leads  us  to  think  that  he  had 
a  very  feeling  heart ;  it  certainly  is 
discernible  in  evehy  line  of  his  fune- 
ral oration  on  the  princess.  He  chose 
for  hiis  te&t  tbe  verse  of  Ecclesiastes 
(i.2.)  so  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
'  Vanity  of  vanities  !  All  is  vanity  i' 
—Having  pronounced  these  words', 
he  remained  for  some  time  in  si- 
lence* evidently  overpowered  by  Lis 
feeling* 'It was  to  bemy  lot/ he  then 
esbclatmed,  '  to  perform  this  melan- 
choly duty  to  the  memory  of  this 
illustrious  pnnces»!  ohe,  whom  I  had 
observed  so  attentive  while  I  per- 
formed the  same  duty  to  her  royal 
nnoifaer«  was  herself  so  soon  to  be- 
come the  theme  of  a  similar  dis- 


caorse !— And  my  Toice  was  so  soon 
to  be  exerted  in  discharging  the 
like  melancholy  duty,  to  her.  O 
vanity  !  O  nothing  (  O  mortals  I 
ever  ignorant  of  what  awaits  you  I 
— yBut  a  ihontB  ago,  would  she  have 
thought  it  I  YoUj  who  then  be- 
held her  drowned  in  tears  for  her 
mother's  luss,  would  you  have 
thought  it!  would  you  have 
thought  that  you  were  so  soon  to 
meK  again  to  bewail  her  own  fate  I 
Oh !  vanity  of  vanities !  all  is  vanlr 
ty !  These  are  the  only  words  !  the 
only  redection  which,  iu  such  aii 
event,  my  sorrow  leaves  me  !* 

"  After  this  eloquent  exordium, 
fiossuet  pur»ttes  his  dismal  theine* 
He  describes,  in  strains,  always  elo- 
quent* but  always  mournful,  the 
short,  but  brilliant  career  of  tbe 
princess  \  —  so  highly  placed,  so 
greatly  gift<rd,  so  widely  admired* 
and  so  generally  loved  !  The  idol 
of  the  world  !  The  pride  of  her  au- 
gust family!  The  delight  <^  all 
who  approached  her  !-r-'  Yet,  what/ 
he  exclaimed,  '  is  all  this,  whicb 
we,  so  much  below  it,  so  greatly 
admire !  While  we  tremble  in  tbe 
view  of  the  great,  God  smites  them* 
that  they  may  serve  as  warnings  to 
us.  Yes !  so  little  does  he  oonsi* 
der  these  great  ones,  that  he  nuikes 
them  often  iterve  as  mere  materials 
for  our  instruction  I^We  have  al* 
ways  sufficient  reason  te  be  coa« 
vinced  of  our  nothingness  \  but  if* 
to  win  our  hearts  firoro  the  fascina- 
tion of  t^e  world,  the  wonderful 
and  astonishing  is  necessary,  what 
we  now  behold  is  sufficiently  terri- 
ble.^O  night  of  woe  I  O  night  of. 
horix>rl  When,  like  a  peal  of  thun- 
der, the  dreadful  cry  bursts  on  us* 
on  all  sides;— The  Princess  is  dy* 
ing  !— The  Princess  is  dead  I  No- 
thing could  be  heard  but  cries,  no* 
thing  was  discernible  but  grief,  do* 
spair,  and  the  image  of  death  i"-* 
The  writers  of  the  time  mention* 

that^ 
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that,  when  Bossoet  pronounced ' 
these  words,  the  whole  audience 
arose  from  their  seats ;  that  terror 
was  visible  in  every  countenance, 
and  that,  for  some  moments.  Bos- 
•net  himself  was  unable  to  proceed. 

*^  Some  of  the  other  funeral  ora- 
iions  of  Bossuet  contain  passages 
equally  fine*  What  an  English 
reader  will  principally  admire  in 
them,  are  the  portraits  which  they 
contain  of  several  distinguished  prr- 
aonages  6f  that  time.  In  his  fune- 
ral oration  on  Henrietta-Maria,  the 
widow  of  our  Charles  the  First,  and 
the. mother  of  the  princess,  wlio 
was  the  subject  of  the  discourse 
which  we  have  just  mentioned,  Bos- 
auet  gives  the  following  description 
of  Cromwell :  •  In  those  days,  a 
man  arose  of  untathomable  depth 
of  thought  3  as  subtle  a  hypocrite, 
as  he  was  a  consummate  politician. 
In  peace  and  war,  equally  fnter- 
prizing  and  impenetrable,  he  left 
nothing  to  Fortune,  which  he  could 
keep  from  her  power,  by  wisdom 
and  foresight  j  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  so  well  prepared  as  never  to 
let  slip  any  opportunity,  of  which 
he  could  avail  himself  to  his  ad- 
vantage. ,  In  a  word,~one  of  those 
active  and  audacious  spirits,  who 
seem  born  for  the  disturbance  of 
the  world.  What  do  not  such  meu 
achieve,  when  it  pleases ,  the  Al- 
mighty to  make  them  the  instru- 
ments of  his  wrath.!" 

**  In  his  funeral  oration  on  the 
chancellor  Le  Tellier,  Bos^pet  gives 
the  following  admirable  portrait  of 
the  celebrated  Cardinal  de  Rrtz  :— 
f  A  man  so  faithful  to  individuals, 
so  terrible  to  the  slate  :  of  so  lofty 
a  character,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  esteem,  to  fear,  to  love,  pr  to 
liate  him,  in  moderation.  Firm  in 
|)imself,  he  shook  the  universe,  and 
f»btained  a  dignity,  which  he  after- 
wards wished  to  resign,  as  nnworib  v 


of  what  it  had  cost  him  ;  as  an  obr 
ject  beneath  his  mighty  mind:  In 
the  end,  lie  was  sensible  of  his  er- 
rors, and  of  the  vanity  of  human 
greatness.  But,  while  be  vras  in 
search  for  what  he  was  thus  after- 
wards to  despise,  he  shook, everj 
thing  by  his  secret  and  powerful 
means : — even  in  the  universal  over- 
throw of  all  around  him,  he  still 
seemed  to  suffice  for  his  own  sop- 
port  ;  and  his  disappointed  and  in- 
trepid aspect  still  breathed  defiance 
on  his  successful  adversary.*' 

**  In  this  funeral  oration  on  the 
prince  of  Conde,  Bossuet  thu"?  con- 
trahts  the  prince  and  the  Marechal 
de  Turenne :  **^P  was  a  sublime 
spectacle  to  behold,  atv  the  tame 
time,  and,  on  the  same  fields  of 
war,  two  men,  whom  the  universal 
voice  of  Europe  equalled  to  the 
*  greatest  generals  of  past  ages,  some- 
times united,  sometimes  command- 
ing different  bodies, and,  sometimes 
opposed  to  each  othrr  ;  possessed  of 
virtues,  at  once  so  equal,  and  of  so 
different  a  character.  One  seemed 
to  act  from  deep  reflection,  the 
other  from  a  sudden  ^lluminatioif  of 
mind  ;  the  latter  was  most  fiery,  but 
had  nothing  of  rashness  -,  the  formev 
seemed  cold,  bur  was  never  slow; 
and,  while  he  appeared  at  a  loss, 
was  quietly  determined  on  the  bold- 
est and  most  successful  enterprizes. 
As  soon  as  he  began  to  act,  sonie* 
thing  extraordinary  was  expected 
from  him,  and  he '  advanced,  in  a 
kind  of  regular  succession,  from  pro- 
digy to  prodigy,  till  the  very  hour 
which  terminated  his  conquests  and 
his  life.  The  first  battle  of  the 
other  placed  him  on  a  level  with 
the  greatest  generals.  One,  by  vi- 
gorous and  incessant  efibrts.  fixed 
the  admiration  of  the  world,  and 
silenced  envy ;  the  other,  on  his 
first  appearanccji  threw  out  a  lastra 
which  ^led  the  universe  with  hi$ 
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ascending  glory,  and  envy  dared  not 
attack  liini.  In  fine,— one,  by  tlie 
depth  of  his  genius  and  the  infi- 
nite resources  of  his  mighty  en  r- 
gies,  wa$  raised  above  danger,  and 
even  turned  to  his  advantage  the 
fickleness  of  fortune  ;  the  other,  by 
his  illustriou««  birth,  thr  lotty  con- 
ceptions or  his  mind,  and  a  kind  of 
divine  instinct,  the  secret  of  which 
was  kept  from  man,  seemed  born  to 
bctnd  fortune  bo  his  will,  and  en- 
chain the  fates." 

**  The  whole  discourse  abounds 
with  the  sublime,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  pathetic :  it  is  generally  consi- 
dered to  be  the  master-piece  of  Bos- 
suet,  in  this  branch  of  eloquence  : 
but,  by  his  own  ingenuous  confes- 
sion, it  was  surpassed  by  the  dis- 
course which  Bourdaloue  pronounc- 
ed on  tlie  same  occasion. 

'•  Through  life,  the  prince  of 
Conde  showed  grtat  external  reve- 
rence for  religion ;  but  his  youth 
was  dissolute}  during  many  years 
he  was  untrue  to  hib  king  and  coun- 
try, and,  for  some  time,  com- 
manded against  them  the  armies  of 
Spain,  whom  France  then  consi- 
dered htr  natural  and  inveterate 
enemy.  But  the  twenty  last  years 
of  bis  life  were  religious  and  exem- 
plary, and  his  death  was  edifying. 
On  the  criminal  part  of  his  life, 
Bossuet  employed  only  three  lines, 
BoHrdaloue  nobly  plunged  into  it. 
The  prince's  long  profligacy,  his 
neglect  of  religion,  and  his  rebel- 
lion against  bis  king,  Bourdaloue 
held  up  to  brg  audience,  in  their 
true  colours,  and  dilated  on  them, 
through  all  the  second  part  of  his 
liiscourse.  At  the  same  time  he 
showrd,  that  in  the  midst  of  his 
errors  and  his  crimes,  the  prince 
preserved  much  of  what  was  really 
great  and  good  :  and  thus,  while  he 
lle&caatcd,    in    the  very    strongest 


terms,  on  the  follies,  the  vanities, 
and  the  crimes  of  his  hero,  he  made 
the  audience  lose  sight  of  them,  in 
the  blaze  of  glory,  with  which,  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  crimination  of 
the  prince,  he  took  care  to  radiate 
him.  When,  after  he  bad  amply  de- 
sciinted  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
Bourdaloue  described  the  prisjce, 
on  the  approach  of  age,  sitting 
down  tothestud)ofreligion,making  * 
his  peace  with  his  God  and  his  king, 
and  atoning  by  the  retirement  and 
regularity  of  the  twenty  last  years 
of  his  life^  for  the  errors  and  wan- 
derings of  his  youth,  and  showed 
how  honourable  it  was  to  the  prince 
to  be  so  converted  to  refigious  duty, 
and  how  honourable  it  was  to  reli- 
jjion,  to  have  such  a  convert,  he 
filled  the  audience  with  veneration 
for  the  illustrious  subject  of  his  dis- 
course, and  impressed  on  them  the 
most  salutary  truths.  Bossuet  was 
80  struck  with  the  noble  candour 
and  simplicity  with  which  Bourda* 
loue  opened  this  part  of  his  dis- 
course, that  he  turned  to  the  pre- 
lates near  iiim,  and  cried  out  loudly 
enough  to  h%  genei ally  heard,  'Voi- 
la,  notre  maitre  a  touts"—"  Behold 
the  master  of  us  all  !* 

**  Yet,  it  may  be  questioned^ 
whether  this  celebrated  oration  of 
Bourdaloue  contains  quite  so  fine  a 
passage  as  that  with  which  Bossuet 
concludes  the  oration  pronounced 
by  him  on  the  same  occasion.  A 
few  minutes  before  the  Trince  of 
Cond6  expired,  his  confessor  ex- 
horted him  to  repeat  wi^b  him  the 
prayer  of  David,  '  O  God  !.  create 
in  me  a  clean  heart,  and  renew  a 
right  spirit  within  my  bowels.'— 
The  prince  seemed  lost  in  thought  i 
his  whole  attention  appeared  to  be 
fixed  by  some  great  object.  Then, 
raising  himself  on  his  bed,  apd 
turning  to  the  persons  present,  he 

said« 
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•tid«  '  I  ne^r  doobted  of  the  ai/s- 
teries  of  reli|;ion,-^wbaKever  may 
bare  been  asserted  to  the  contrary. 
«— Now  I  doubt  of  them  less  than 
eTer.-«'How  these  truths  now  dis- 
plajr  themselves!  Hovr  tliey  now 
UDtold  themselves  to  me  !*  Then, 
lifliog  his  ^'es  tolieaven,  be  repeat- 
ed, in  Latin,  several  times,  the 
words  of  Che  apostle,  ( iCor.  xiii.  12), 
**  Facie  ad  faciem,'— Face  to  face  ;*' 
and  wkh  those  words  09  his  lips, 

expired. 

*'  Beautifully  alluding  to  this  in- 
ieresting  scene,  fiessuet  thus  con* 
eludes  his  funeral  oration  00  the 
prince :  *  For  me,  O  Prince  I  O 
worthy  theme  of  our  praise  and  re- 
gfets  )  In  my  memoiy,  your  image 
will  ever  live  I  Not  however  with 
that  eir  ef  heroic  ardour,  which 
presaged  your  victories! — 4  desire 
to  behold,  about  you,  nothing  which 
d^th  effaces.  In  your  image,  as  I 
wish  to  behold  it,  I  shall  see  that 
which  is  immortal.  I  shall  behold 
you,  as  you  were  seen  in  your  last 
ftio;neot8,  when,  full  of  faith  and 
hope,  you  were  under  the  powerful 
hand  of  God  j  and  his  glory  seemed 


to  open  on  you.  There  I  shall  be- 
hold  you  indoitely  more  triumphant 
than  y<  u  w«re  at  Friedberg  or  Ro- 
croy .!— ^Transported  with  the  view, 
I  shall  pronounce  the  beautiful 
words  of  the  apostle,  <l  John.  ▼.  4) 
— '  The  victory  which  conquers'thts 
world,  is  our  faith.*  May  this  be 
your  victory !  May  you  enjoy  it 
eternallj^!  May  the  eternal  sacri- 
fice which  is  now  offered  for  you, 
give  you  the  immediate  eojoymeot 
of  it ! — Accept,  O  Priooe  !  the  last 
effort  of  a  voice  which  was  known 
to  you.~-Ye8^  you  shall  close  these 
^disoour^es.  Instead  of  bewatliog  the 
deaths  of  others,  I  shall  henceforth 
endeavour,  in  imitation  of  your  ex- 
ample, to  sanctify  my  own  end. 
Hsppy!  if  taking  warning  from 
these  gray  hairs,  of  the  account, 
which  I  must  soon  render  to  Go^ 
I  shall  dedicate  to  the  flock,  which 
he  has  committed  to  my  charge,  the 
remains  of  a  voice,  which  begins  to 
fail  me,  of  a  <dan>e,  that  must  soon 
expire!' — This  is  the  true  siibliaacs 
the  sublime  of  taste,  and,  what 
crowns  it  all,  the  sublime  of  fe* 
ligion. 
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THE  sermons  of  Bossuet  place 
bim,  inoontestiiily,  in  the  first 
fine  of  preachers  {  and  even  leave 
at  open  to  argument,  whether  he 
is  not  the  first  in  that  line.  Bour« 
dalooe  and  Massillon  alone  can.  dis- 
pute his  pre-eminence.  Nothing  in 
the  sermons  of  either  equals,  ia 
aplendor  or  sublimity,  a  multitude 
of  passages  which  may  be  produced 
ima  the  sermons  of  Bossuet ;  and 
he  has  little  of  Massillon's  too  fre- 


quent monotony,  or  oflbecolddifr- 
lectic,  which  occaMonally  retards  the 
beautiful  march  of  Boordaloue.  On 
the  other  hand,  Bossuet  has  nei  ihe 
contiaued  elegance  ,and  grace  of 
Massillon  $  and  an  advocate  of  Bour^ 
dabue  might  contend,  thatif  fioisr- 
daloue  appears  to  yield  to  fiosauet 
in  sublimity,  it  Is  only  because  the 
sublimity  of  Boardaloue  is  joam 
familiar,  and  therefore  less  im« 
posing. 

«'It 
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"  It  aeens  to  me  admitted,  thkt  but,  as  our  food  and  nourishment* 

ihe  sermons  of  Massillon,  the  trege-  as  a  victim  immolated  for  us,  as  our 

^ies  of  Euripcdes  and  Racine,  and  priest,  as  our  pastor,) — why  should 

the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  are  the  most  we  not  now  give  ourselves  up  to 

perfect    of    human  %  compositions,  him  ? — Let  Uft,  for  once,  completely 

Those,  therefore,  who  read  sermons,  do  what  we  have,   so  ofte&,   pro- 

merely  for  their  literary  merit,  will  posrd  to  do ; — ^Lct  us  say  to  him, 

generally    prefer  the   sermons    of  No  !   O  Lord  !  It  shall  not  be  ia  a 

Massillon  to  those  of  .Bourdaloue  year's  time;  at  theend  of  a  month; 

and  Bossuet.     On  the  other  hand,  it  shall  be  to-day.     It  is  wrong  for 

the  profound  theology  of  the  ser-  me  to  tempori^  with  thee.— Jt  shall 

mon«  of  Bossuet,  and  the  countless  not  be,  when  I  have  inished  this 

passages  in  them  of  true  sublimity,  or  that  business ;  for  it  is  unjust 

and  exquisite  pathos,  will  lead  many  that   the    cobcems   of  the    world 

to  give  him  a  decided  prerer«nce  should  make  me  postpone  the  con«- 

over  both    his  rivals.     But    those  cems  of  Grod  to  them  :  It  shall  not  ■• 

who  read  sermons  for  instruction,  be,  when  age  coiues  upon  me,  for 

and  whose  chief  object,  in  the  pe-  thine,  O  God  !  is  every  age :  and  it 

rusal  of  them,  is  to  be  escited  to  would  be  a  sensible  insult  to  thee 

virtue,  or  confirmed  in  her  paths,  that  I  should  reserve  for  thee  the 

will  generally  consider  Bourdaloue  last  years,'  the  refuse  of  my  life.-^ 

as  the  first  of  preachers,  and  every  It  is  now,  O  God!— I  am  thine ^ 

time  ihey  peruse  him,  it  will  be  and  I  will  be  ialways  thine    Receive 

with    new    delight.     No  sermons  the  protestation  I  make  to  thee,  aed 

possess,  in  so  great  a  degree,  the  strengthen  the  rescHution  which  < 

indescribable  charm  of  simplicity  ;  form  in  thy  sight.'    Cao  siaoplicity, 

and  no  composition,  sacred  or  pro-  can  instruction,  can  ek)quenoe  go 

fane,  contains  any  thing,  which,  in*  beyond  this  passage  ? 
grace  or  effect,  exceeds  that  insen-        "  To  Bourdalooe,   otiier  aseritft 

sible  rise  from  nfere  instruction  into  most  be  added,  particularly  the  per* 

eloquence,  of    which    Bourdaloue  fection  of  his  styje.     Always  plain, 

I  scarcely  has  a  sermon  that  does  not  always  unambitious,  he  appears  to 

^rnUh  more  than  one  example.—  strike,  by  what  he  says,  and  not  by 

To  these  must  be  added,  his  inesti-  the  manner  of  his  saying  it.    Upom 

mable  talent  of  conversing  with  his  the  whole,  the  public  opinion,  that, 

hearers. — '  Was  Magdalen,*  he  says  after  reading  Bourdaloue,  we  shiilt 

in  his  panegyric  of  her,   '  better  not  think  Bos&uet  the  first  preacher 

acquainted  with  Jesus  Christ,  than  of  the  French  nation,  seems  to  bm 

we  are  r  Op  the  contrary,  the  mys-  founded. 

teries  and  doctrines  of  Christianity,        "  Few  sermons  of  Bossuet  w>ere  • 

in  which  we  have  been  instructed,  published    before  the  Benedictine 

liave  discovered  tons  wonders  that  edition  of  his  works  made  its  ap» 

were*  hidden  from  her  eyes.    Why,  pearanoe.    They  fill  three  volumes 

therefore,  should  we  make  a  longer  of  that  edition  j  but  many  sketchaa 

delay  >  Without  going  further,  why,  and  eiLtracts  of  sermons  are  inserted 

before' we  quit  this  church,  before  in  them,  which,  in  that  form,  at 

we  stir  from  this  very  ^liar,  where  least,  -should  not  have  been  present- 

^esus  Christ  himself  is  present, —  ed  to  the  'public, 
^not  indeed  as  a  guest,  which  he        "  The  following  passage  is  both 

Wa^'M  4he  Jbottse  of  the  Fhariseai  )yeaatiful  and  subluiie^  iiuman  life 

resembloa 
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jnesembles  a  road,  >vhich  ends  in  a 
Irightfti)  precipice.     We  are  told  of 
t)iis>  at  the  first  step  we  take:  but 
our  destiny  is  fixed  ;  wc  must  pro- 
ceed.     Advance  I     Advance !     An 
invincible  power,  an  irresistible  force 
impels  us  forward ;  and  we  must 
continually  advance  to  tbe  precipice. 
A    thousand    crosses,    a   thousand 
pains,  fatigues  and  disturbances,  vex 
us  on  the  road. — If  we  could   but 
avoid  tbe  terrible  precipice  !  '  No ! 
Advance  !  You  must  run  on  -,  suah 
is  the  rapid  fiigiit  of  years.     Still, 
on  tbe  way,  we  occasionally  meet 
with  some  objects   that  divert  us  j 
a  flowing  stream,  a  pjissing  flower : 
we  are  amused  by  tiiem,  and  we 
wish  lo  stop. .  Advance  !  Advance ! 
We  see  that  every  thing  around  us 
tumbles  down,  a  frightful  crash  ! 
an  inttviiable  ruin  !     StHl,  here  and 
there,  we  pluck  some  flowers,  which 
fade  m   our  hands ;    some    fruits, 
which  vanish,  while  we  taste  then), 
which,  however,  comfort  us  for  the 
moment,    fiut,  all. is  enchantment 
and  illusion:  we  are  still  hurried  on 
to  the  frightful  gulph.    By  degrees, 
^vcry  thing   begins  to    fade;    the 
gardens  seem  less  fair,  the  flowers 
less  lively  ;  tbe  colours  less  iresh ; 
the  meadows  less  gay ;  tbe  waters 
less   bright;    every    thmg  decays, 
every  thing  falls  away. — At  length 
the  spectre  of  death  rises  upon  us  I 
,  -—We  begin  to  be  sensible  of  our 
near  approach  to  the  fatal  gulph  '•— 
We   touch   its    brink:— One   step 
more ! — and  I — Horror  now  seizes 
our  senses :  the  head  Hims,  the  cye^ 
wander  I   We  roust  advance!  I  !  Oh 
that  we  might  return  !  But  there 
are  no  means  of  returning ;  all  is 
fellen  !    AH  is  vanished  and  gone  !" 
"It  is  impassible  to   deny  the 
force  or  beauty  of  this  passage  :  the 
following,  perhaps,    is   in  a   finer 
n]ai>ner :   *  The   discourses  of  St. 
Paul^'says  Bossuet^ ' far  frprnflow? 


ing  with  the  agreeable  aoAoeas,  and 
tempered  equality,  which  we  admire 
in  the  orators  of  Greece  and  Romey 
appear: unequal,  and  without  con- 
nection,  to  those,   who  have  not 
sufficiently  penetrated   into  them. 
Tbe  polished  taste  and  delicate  ear 
of  the  people   of  the   worlds  arc 
offended  with  the  hardness  of  hb 
irregular  style.     But,  my  brethren  I 
don't  let  us  be  ashamed  of  St.  Paul! 
the  language  of  the  apostle  is  simple, 
but  all  his  thoughts  are  divine.    If 
he  be  ignorant  of  rhetoric,  and  de- 
spise philosophy,  Jesus  Christ  stands 
to  him,  in  the  stead  of  all.    Tbe 
name  of  Christ,    which    he    has 
always  in  his  mouth,  the  mysteri^i 
oi  the  gospel,  which  he  so  divinely 
announces,  make  him  omnipotent 
in  his  simplicity.     Yes,   he — this 
man,  so  ignorant  of  the  art  of  fioa 
speaking,  will  go  with  bis  homelj 
language,  and  his  foreign  phrase, 
into  Greece,  the  mother  of  philoso- 
phers and  orators  ;  and,  in' spite  of 
the  whole  world's  resistance,  will 
establish  in  her  more  churcbes,  than 
Plato,  with  all  his  divine  eloquence, 
had  scholars.— He  will  preachCbriiitp 
in  Athens,  and  the  most  learned  of 
the  senators  will  pass  over  from  tbe 
Areopagus  to  the  school  of  this  bar- 
barian.   He  will  pursue  his  triumph, 
and,  in  the  veiy  presence  of  her 
proconsul,  will  lay   the  fasces  of 
Rome  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Christ  j 
and  every  judge  before  whose  tri« 
bunal   he   is   cited,    will   tremble. 
Rome  herself  Khali  hear  his  voice, 
and  the  day  will  come,  when  this 
city,  this  mistress  of  the  world,  will 
esteem  herself  more  honoured  by  a 
letter,   addressed     by   htm   to    her 
citizens,  than  by  all  the  harangues 
which  she  heard  from  her  Cicero.-— 
A  power,   more,  than    natural,  is 
mixed  in  the  divine,  simplicity  of 
his  words,  and  gives  them  a  force 
which  does  not>  perhaps^  flatter  the 
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taste,  but  goes  directly  to  the  heart. 
Like -a  great  river,  which  preserves 
in  the  plains,  through  which  it 
flows,  the  impetuous  force,  which 
it  received  in  the  mountains,  whence 
it  derived  its  source,  the  virtue, 
which  St.  Paul's  Epistles  contain, 
preserves,  even  in  the  simplicity  of 
his  style,  all  the  vigour  which  it 
brought  from  heaven,  its  divine 
original.' 

'*Thefollowing  13  a  more  exact  spe- 
cimen of  Bossuet's  general  manner: 

*'  *  I  can  scarcely  listen  to  the 
idle  objections,  which  worldly  wis- 
dom makes  to  us,  on  the  false  sup- 
position, that  God  ought  .to  have, 
manifested  himself  to  the  world 
with  a  splendour  and  a  train  that 
should  be  thought  worthy  of  his 
majesty.  Miserably  does  opinion 
deceive  us,  if  we  think  that  the 
splendour  of  this  world  contains 
any  thing  worthy  of  God,  who  him- 
self possesses  sovereign  greatness. 
Shall  I  mention  what  strikes  me,  in 
the  babe  of  Bethlehem,  as  great 
and  admirable,  and  truly  worthy  of 
a  Go<i,  descending  from  heaven, 
and  conversing  with  man.  From 
on  high,  he  saw  that  man  was 
touched  by  nothing,  but  sensual 
pleasure  and  external  pomp.  In 
his  wisdom,  he  remembered,  that 
he  had  created  man  for  much  more 
solid  happiness ;  and,  being  re- 
solved to  show,  as  much  by  his 
own  example  as  his  precepts,  the 
folly  of  these  notions,  and  bis  con- 
tempt of  what  this  world  admires, 
he  chose  for  his  lot  what  the  world 
roost  despises.*  He  was  pleased 
therefore  to  be  born  in  a  wretched 
stable  :  but  that  stable  becomes,  as 
it  were,  a  triumphal  car,  after  which 
he  drags  the  vanquished  world. 
'There,  all  that  the  world  has  of 
ignominy,  is  conquered ;  all  its 
terrors  are  treated  with  contempt, 
all  lis  pleasures  are  spurned^  all  its 


torments  are  braved,  the  triumph 
of  Christ  over  them  is  complete ; 
nothing  is  left  undone,  nothing  left 
unfinished :  and  it  appear*  to  me 
that,  in  the  midst  of  this  glorious 
triumph,  he  turns  to  us  his  ani- 
mating countenance,  and  loudly 
exclain]s  to  us,  '  Take  courage  I  I 
have  vanquished  the  world!'  By  the 
lowliness  of  my  birth,  by  the  ob- 
scurity of  my  life,  by  the  cruelty 
and  ignominy  of  my  death,  1  have 
triumphed  over  all  that  men  ad« 
mire,  all  they  esteem,  all  they  fear. 
This  is  the  sign,  by  which  you 
should  know  me!* — Yes,  O  my 
Godl  by  this  sign  1  do  know  thee! 
Thou  art  my  Saviour  and  mj 
God!' 

"  With  passages  of  beauty  equal 
to  any  transcribed  in  these  pages, 
the  sermonfof  Bossuet  abound. 

"  Their  general  merit  is  a  sub- 
ject of  a  particular  dissertation  of 
the  Cardinal  Maury  3  and  fills  many 
a  page  of  his  Essai  sur  r  Eloquence 
de  la  Chaire,  The  first  edition  of 
that  work  was  published,  above 
thirty  years  ago,  without  the  au- 
thors permission.  The  last  edition 
of  it  is  of  the  year  1810,  and  is 
entitled  *  Essai  sur  t Eloquence  de  la 
Chmre;  Panegyriques,  Eloges^  et 
Discourse  par  son  Eminence  Mon- 
seigTuur  h  Cardinal  Maury,  Arch^ 
Eveque  de  Montefiascone  et  de Cometo^ 
Membre  de  Vlnstitut  Imperial^  ISc^ 
It  abounds  with  curious  and  useful 
information  and  judicious  criticisni. 
But  an  Englishman,  (however  h« 
may  endure  what  his  eminence  say^ 
of  the  superiority  of  the  French 
over  the  English  in  pulpit  elo« 
quence),  mubt  smile  at  the  follow- 
ing exclamation,  which  the  cardinal 
archbishop  addresses  to  the  English 
nation,  on  the  general  merits  6f 
their  oratory.  '  Illustrious  insularies ! 
I  try  to  discover  an  orator,  a  real 
oratpiy  among  your  sacred  ministers, 
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your  wfttem  year  .n«nber,  of  par- 
Hament  of  ihe  highest  oelebritj': 
be  It  said,  without  offence  to  your 
glory,  I  find  no  one,  among  you^ 
worthy  of  that  name.*  The  intre- 
pidity of  this  address,  is  thej[)ore 
striking,  as,  by  the  cardinal^reh* 
bishop's  own  confession,  he  is 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  £ng)ish  lan- 
guage.— It  remains  to  give  seme 
account  of  Bos8uct*s  method  of  pre- 
paring his  sermons.  All  his  fiineral 
orations,  and  some  of  his  sermons, 
were  composed  by  htm  with  ex- 
treme care;  yet  in  those,  he  trusted 
something  te  the  feelings  of  the 
moment :  and,  so  great  was  his  . 
opinion  of  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  them,  that,  even  in  the  sermons, 
which  he  prepared  with  most  pre- 
cision, he  inserted  maiyr  duplicates  i 
of  sentences,  of  phrases,  and  of 
words,  leaving  the  choice  of  theni 
to  his  actual  feelings  at  the  instant 


of  delivery.  Of  liis  other  sennens, 
he  sometioaca  composed  ooly  tha 
akeletott.  Sometimes  be  only  com- 
mitted to  paper  particular  scDtmoes 
of  theoa ;  and  sometimes  be  com* 
mitted  nothing  of  them  to  paper : 
but,  unless  theic  waa  an  absolute 
aeoeasilyy  he  never  preached  with- 
out much  serious  preparation,  and 
without  arranging,  with  a  great 
degree  of  minuteness,  the  general 
disposition  of  his  discourse,  in  re- 
spect both  to  its  principal  and  its 
subordinate  parts:  A  considerable 
number  of  his  sermons  have  been 
preserved ;  but  many  are  lost;  and 
among  those,  his  panegyrics  of  St. 
Augustine  and  St.  Ignatius  are  par- 
ticularly regretted.  His  appearance 
in  the  pulpit  was  imposing^  but 
graceful;  his  voice  was  loud  and 
clear,  but  too  shrill  i  his  action  was 
l>oth  vehement  and  dignified;  his 
memory  never  failed  him. 


■'■  I  >.>■     I  ■  > 


Ov  THi  Talis  and  Fictions  op  thb  East* 
[From  Mi.  Webbk's  Romances  of  Oriental  Origin.] 


■'AS  conveying  in  grneral  a 
jfx  *nie  and  striking  picture  of 
the  manners  and  customs  prevalent 
amongst  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing nations  of  the  earth,  the  value 
of  these  tales  has  been  less  disputed, 
particularly  since  the  authenticity 
and  vraisemblance  of  the  portraits 
they  convey  has  been  established  by 
the  authority  of  some  of  the  most 
faithful  and  brst  informed  trpellers 
in  the  east.  By  the  perusal  of  the 
Arabian  Nights*  EntertainmcBts, 
and  of  other  collections  of  a  similar 
nature^  we  obtain,  in  a  manner  the 
most  impressive  on  the  memory, 
and  the  most  pleasing  to  the  mind^ 
g  perfect  insight  'inio  the  private 


habits,  the  domestic  comforts  and 
deprivations  of  the  orientals;  we 
are  led  to  participate  in  their  fa- 
vourite amusementSj  and  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  their  religious  senti- 
ments and  superstitions:  audit  thus 
happens  that  a  boy,  who  has  been 
indulged  in  the  pexxisal  of  these  io^ 
genious  fictidna,  is  made  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of 
oriental  manners,  and  of  the  tenets 
of  the  Mabomedaa  faith,  during 
the  time  of  relaxatiop,  as  be  is, 
during  his  school  hours^  with  the 
customs  apd  mythology  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

"A  striking  instance  of  the  Atitb  of 
Chiefie  obser VatioDS  occursin  MnDaUa* 
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^7*1  Description  of  Constantinople, 
wb«re  that  intelligent  traveller  in- 
forms us,  that '  much  of  the  romantic 
air  which  perYades  the  domestic 
habits  of  the  persons  described  in 
the  Arabian  Nights*  £ntertainnien tSj 
particularly  in  inferior  life,  will  be 
observed    in  passing  through  the 
streets  of  this  city  i  and  we  receive ' 
with  additional  pleasure  a  remem- 
bfance  of  the  delight  with  which 
we  at  first  perused  them,  in  finding 
them  authentic  portraits  of  oriental 
nations.' 

'*  Several  travellers  have  borne 
testimony  to  the  great  popularity  of 
this  and  similar  collections  of  tales 
in  the  east»  where  they  form  one  of 
the  chief  amusements  of  the  people. 
Hiey  are  recited  '  in  the  public 
eoffee-houses  of  the  cities,  among 
the  secluded  inhabitants  of  the 
haram,  Lo  camps  and  caravans,  and, 
in  short,  wherever  an  aggregate 
number  of  auditors  are  collected, 
hy  professional  story-tellers.  The 
account  of  these  recitations,  given 
by  Dr.  Russel,  an  author  of  unim- 
peached  veracity,  in  his  History  of 
Aleppo;has  been  frequently  quoted } 
but  it  gives  so  curious  a  picture  of 
the  subject,  and  forms  so  apt  an 
introduction  to  the  perusal  of  these 
tales  by  Europeans,  that  its  omission 
in  this  place  would  be  unpardonable. 
— -'  The  recitation  of  eastern  fables 
and  tales,*  he  observes,  *  partakes 
aomewhat  of  a'  dramatic  perform- 
ance; it  is  not  merely  a  simple 
narrative ;  the  story  is  animated  by 
the  manner  and  action  of  the 
apeaker.  A  variety  of  other  story- 
books, besides  the  Arabian  Nights* 
Entertainments,  (which,  under  that 
title,  are  little  known  at  Aleppo,) 
furnish  materials  for  the  story-teller, 
who,  by  combining  the  incidents  of 
the  different  tales,  and  varying  the 
catastrophe  of  such  as  he  has  related 
ktim,  giv^  them  an  air  of  novelty 


even  to  persons  who  at  first  imagine 
they  are    listening  to    tales  'with 
which  they   are  acquainted.      He 
recites  walking  to  and  fro  in  the 
middle  of  the  coffee-room,  stopping 
only  now  ^nd  then,  when  the  ex* 
pression  requires  some  emphatical 
attitude.     He  is  commonly  heard 
with  great  attention  $  and  not  un- 
frequently,  in  the  midst  of  some 
interesting  adventure,  when  the  ex- 
pectation of  his  audience  is  raised  to 
the  highest  pitch,    he  breaks  off 
abruptly,    and    makes    his  escape 
from   the  room,  leaving  both  his 
hero,  or  heroine,  and  his  audience 
in     the    utmost     embarrassment. 
Those  who  happen  to  be  near  the 
door,  endeavour  to  detain  him,  in- 
sisting on  the  story  being  finished 
before  he  departs;  but  he  alwaya 
makes  his  retreat  good;   and  the 
auditors,  suspending  their  curiosity, 
are  induced  to  return  at  the  same 
hour  next  day  to  hear  the  sequel. 
He  no  sooner  has  made  his  exit, 
than    the    company,    in    separate 
parties,  fall  a  disputing  about  the 
characters  of   the  drama,  or   the 
event  of  the  unfinished  adventure. 
The  controversy  by  degrees  becomes 
serious,  and  opposite  opinions  are 
maintained  with  no  less  warmth 
'  than  if  the  fate  oftbecitytiepended 
on  the  decision.' 

"  Among  the  Arabs  these  stories 
are  as  popular  as  with  the  Turks. 
On  this  subject  the  observations  of 
Volney  and  Colonel  Capper  afford 
sufficient  testimony.  The  former 
observes,—*  All  their  literature  con- 
sists in  reciting  tales  and  histories 
in  themannerof  the  Arabian  Nights* 
Entertainments.  They  have  a  pe- 
culiar passion  for  such  stories,  and 
employ  in  them  almost  all  their 
leisure,  of  which  they  have  a  great 
deal.  In  the  evening  they  seat 
themselves  on  the  ground,  at  the 
«  door  of  their  tenti^  or  under  cover, 
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if  it  be  cold,  and  therc^  ranged  in  a 
circle  round  a  little  fire  of  dung, 
their  pipes  in  their  mouths  and 
their  legs  crossed,  they  sit  a  while 
in  silent  meditation,  till  on  a  sudden 
one  of  titeiu  breaks  forth  with, 
'  Once  upon  a  time,*  and  continues 
to  recite  the  adventures  of  some 
young  Shaik  and  female  Bedouin  : 
he  rehtes  in  what  manner  the  youth 
first  got  a  secret  glimpse  of  his 
mistress,  and  how  he  became  des- 
perately ctlamoured  of  her ;  he  mi- 
nutely describes  the  lotely  fairj 
extols  her  black  eyes,  as  large  and 
soft  as  those  of  the  gazelle  j  her  ■ 
languid  and  impassioned  looks;  her 
arched  eye-brows,  resembling  two 
bows  of  ebony  ;  her  waist  straight 
and  supple  as  a  lance :  he  forgets 
not  her  steps,  light  as  those  of  the 
young  filly  ;  nor  her  eyelashes, 
blackened  with  kohl ;  nor  her  lips^ 
painted  blue ;  nor  her  nails,  tinged 
with  the  golden-coloured  henna  ; 
nor  her  breasts,  resembling  two 
pomegranates;  nor  her  words,  sweet 
as  honey.  He  recounts  the  sufferings 
of  the  young  lover,  so  wasted  with 
desire  that  his  body  no  longer  yields 
any  shadow.  At  length,  after  de* 
tailing  his  various  attempts  to  see 
bis  mistress,  the  obstacles  on  the 
part  of  the  parents,  the  invasions  of 
the  enemy,  the  captivity  of  the  two 
loversj  &c.,  be  terminates  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  audience,  by  re- 
storing them,  united  and  happy,  to 
the  paternal  tent,  and  by  receiving 
the  tribute  paid  to  his  eloquence  in 
the  ma  sha  alia  (admirably  well) 
he  hat  merited.* 

"  Colonel  Capper^  in  his  Obser- 
Tations  on  the  Passage  to  India, 
through  Egypt  and  across  the  Great 
Desert,  makes  the  following  ob- 
servations on  (he  same  subject,  at 
the  same  time  paying  his  tribute  of 
admiration  to  the  tales,  and  offering 
his  testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  the 


delineations  of  oriental  otstoms 
which  they  exhibit. — '  The  Arabian 
Nights/  he  observes,  '  are  by  many 
people  supposed  to  be  a  spurioos 
production,  and  are  therefore  slighted 
in  a  manner  they  do  not  deserve* 
They  are  written  by  an  Arabian, 
and  are  universally  read  and  adorired 
throughout  Asia  by  persoiis  of  all 
ranks,  both  old  and  young.  Con- 
sidered, therefore,  as  an  original 
work,  descriptive,  as  they  are,  of 
the  -manners  and  customs  of  the 
east  in  general,  and  also  of  the 
genius  and  character  of  the  Arabians 
in  particular,  they  surely  must  be 
thought  to  merit  the  attention  of 
the  curious.  Nor  are  they,  in  my 
opinion,  entirely  destitute  of  merit 
in  other  respects ;  for  altboogh  the 
extravagance  of  some  of  the  stones 
is  carried  too  far,  yet,  on  the  whole, 
one  cannot  help  admiring  the  fimcy 
and  invention  of  the  autbor^  in 
striking  out  such  a  variety  of  pleasing 
incidents :  pleasing,  I  call  them« 
because  they  have  frequently  af« 
forded  me  much  arausen^nt:  ootf 
do  1  envy  any  man  his  feelings 
who  is  above  being  pleased  with 
them  3  but  before  any  person  de- 
cides on  the  merit  of  these  books, 
he  should  be  eye-witness  of  the 
effects  they  produce  on  those  who 
beat  understand  >  them.  I  have 
more  than  once  seen  the  Arabians 
on  the  desert  sitting  round  a  fire, 
listening  to  these  stories  with  soch 
attentiooand  pleasure  as  totalljtofor- 
^et  the  fatigue  and  hardship  with 
which  an  instant  before  they  were  to* 
tally  overcome.  In  short,  thef  ait 
held  in  the  same  estimation,  all  orer 
Asia,  as  the  adventures  of  Don 
Quixote  are  in  Spain/ 

'*  The  tales  seem  to  be  known  in 
all  thoie  parts  of  the  east  where  tb« 
faith  of  Mahomet  prevails  i  and 
those  who  are  iK:quainted  with  the 
singular  extension  of  many  fabdens 
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narratioDS  and  real  histories,  cor- 
rupted by  fictitious  and  marvellous 
adventures,  will  nni  be  surprised  at 
the  circumstance.  Some  striking 
instances  of  this  nature,  with  ,an 
attempt  to  throw  some  light  upon 
this  very  curious  subject,  will  be 
found  in  the  sequel  of  this  memoir. 
Among  those  nations  whe  e  theMa- 
liomedan  religion  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful, the  same  stories,  with  the 
same  circumstances  and  embellish- 
ments, cannot  of  course  be  supposed 
toexist  j  but  even  ihe^e  very  striking 
resemblances  occur,  and  some  of  the 
tales  of  the  Hindoos  which  have 
been  translated  of  late  years,  have 
brought  to  our  recollection  others 
not  only  among  the  Arabian  novels, 
but  even  among  those  which  had 
been  well  known  to  be  French 
trouveurs  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  and  to  Boccaccio 
nnd  some  of  the  subsequent  Italian 
novelists. 

"  The  favourable  rece[5tion  of 
ingenious  fables  and  ronnntic  tales 
among  all  nations,  and  particularly 
among  those  whose  degree  of 
civilization  is  limited,  might  natn- 
rniy  lead  as  to  suppose  that  the 
idolatrous  nations  of  the  east  pos- 
sessed a  stock  of  them  not  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Mahomedans.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  the  Chinese 
are  well  furnished  in  this. respect. 
The  Calmuck  Tartars  have  a  similar 
fund  of. amusement  to  resort  to; 
and  the  learned  Pallnshas  translated 
severaloftheir  traditionary  romances. 
Of  the  prevalence  of  similar  stories 
in  Hindostan  we  have  many  un-* 
doubted  proofs.  Among  these  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Scott, 
who  has  turned  his  attention  parti- 
cularly to  this  pleasing  branch  of 
oriental  literature,  may  be  selecicd. 
— '  In  the  East  Indies/  he  informs 
us,  '  the  bliaut,  or  family  bard,  is 
employed  to  recite  the  legendary 
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tale  of  religion^  or  the  exploits  of 
himself  and  his  ancestors,  by  the 
Hindoo  rajah  and  the  man  of 
finiilyj  and  the  story  teller  diverts 
alike  the  idolater,  the  follower  of 
Mahummud,  and  the  curious  chris- 
tian. The  editor  entertained  for 
some  time  in  Bengal  one  of  the 
latter  character  in  his  service  ;  and 
found  his  narratives  not  onlyamnsing, 
but  conducive  to  the  acquirement 
of  some  knowledge  of  the  Hin- 
doostanee  tongue,  the  history,  cus- 
toms, and  manners  of  the  country. 
His  recitations  were  often  delivered 
in  the  manner  described  by  Dr. 
RusseJ,  and  somotimes  sitting ;  but, 
being  a  domestic  servant,  he  never 
left  off  unless  d  sired,  or  until  he 
had  concluded  his  tale  The  heroes 
of  his  stories  were  chiefly  rajahs, 
sultans,  and  other  persons  of  Hin- 
doostan  ;  nor  do  I  recollect  that  he 
ever  delivered  a  tale  as  from  the 
Arabian  Nights,  though  the  in- 
cidents of  some  bore  a  similarity; 
but  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
I(X)1  ni  hts  were  known  'to  the 
nukkauls,  or  story  tellers  of  Dhely, 
and  the  provincial  capit  ils,  during 
the  prosperity  of  the  Mogul  empire, 
as  fragments  of  them  have  been 
procured  at  Moorshudabad,  the  me- 
tropolis of  Bengal/ — Finally,  Dr. 
Leyden  has  enumerated  many  ro- 
mances and  legendary  tales,  which 
are  popular  .among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  peninsula  east  of  the  Ganges; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  similar 
fictions,  of  greater  or  less  antiquity, 
are  to  be  found  among  every  nation 
of  the  globe. 

"  With  regard  to  the  age  of 
these  produciions  of  oriental  fancy, 
nothing  decisive  can  be  offered.  It 
is,  however,  not  to  be  supposed, 
that  all  those  which  are  included  in 
any  one  collection  were  invented  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  .  The 
Arabian  Nights,  for  instance,  is  pro- 
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btbly  a  tisane  of  tales  bveDted  at 
differeDt  times^  some  of  them  en* 
tirelj  fictitious,  others  founded  on 
anecdotes  of  real  histonr,upon  which 
marvellous  additicns  have  been  en- 
grafted, and  which  have  been  altered 
and  varied  by  uifFerent  reciters  in 
the  manner  which  Dr.  Russel  has 
pc^Bted  out.  Hence  the  similarity 
Vhich  noany  of  them  bear  to  each 
othcTj  and  the  frequent  recurrence 
to  the  same  means  of  producing  the 
catastrophe.  One  and  the  same 
author^  for  instance,  would  not  have 
written  such  a  multitude  ot  novels 
commencing  with  the  earnest  desire 
of  a  sovereign  to  obtain  an  hetr« 
proceeding  with  a  relation  of  the 
troaUea  and  distresses  consequent 
to  the  obtaining'  his  desire,  and 
concluding  with  the  happy  consum- 
mation ofevery  wish,  and  the  con- 
venient demise  or  abdication  of  the 
«gcd  monarch  in  firvour  of  the  heir. 
Again,  the  dissimilarity  of  the  nature 
or  the  tales ;  some  of  them  invented 
with  the  most  liappy  ingenuity, 
others  verging  to  the  extreme  of 
dUiness  aiM  insipidity;  some  per- 
lectly  serioof ,  replete  with  the  pa- 
tliettq  lamentations  of  lovers,  and 
the  distressing  crosses  of  fortune, 
others  full  of  ludicrous  adventures 
and  sprightly  humour,— seems  to 
preclude  the  supposition  that  they 
were  the  work  of  a  ringle  author. 
Sut  the  variations  in  the  difierent 
manuscripts  of  the  Thousand  and 
One  Nignts  put  the  matter  beyond 
all  doubt.  The  arrangement  and 
number  bf  the  stories  vary  in  them 
all  i  and  the  authenticity  of  any  one 
of  them  cannot  be  disputed  by  its 
not  being  found  in  any  given  ma- 
nuscript collection. 

'^  Indeed  nothing  could  be  toort 

.  ioflenloi^  than  the    invention  by 

which  any  oomber  of  fables  and 

tales,  dispersed  over  the  country, 

and  prodoced  in  difTerent  ages,  and 


by  difierent  authon,  mUt  be  tdim 
lectcd  into  a  woric  whtdi  mi^ 
extend  to  ^ny  given  leogth»  and 
thus  preserve  many  tales  fnmk  the 
danger  of  perishing,  wliich  might 
so  easilj^  happen  wldle  they  woe 
isolated  and  uncorniected.  Those 
whose  profession  it  was  to  amnse 
the  public  with  redting  atones, 
were  thm  at  once  funushcd  widi  a 
large  assortment,  from  which  they 
could  select  or  produce  new  novcb, 
by  varying  the  mcidents,  and  oiing- 
ling  the  adventures  of  difiisrent  tales, 
so  as  to  prodtiee  novelty.  This 
dramatic  form  of  narrating  talcs  has 
been  pnctised  by  several  oriental 
nations,  and  lias  tiecD  adopted 
among  the  European  oatioos  by 
Boccaccio,  Chancer,  and  tlie  later 
Italian  and  French  oovdists,  pro* 
bably  frqpn  sonae  of  those  tianda- 
tions  from  the  eastern  laiigu^gp 
which  were  made  in  the  middle 
ages. 

^  The  most  andedt  coOectiflo  of 
this  kind  in  exlstenoa  is  probably 
that  generally  known  ander  the 
title  of  The  Fables  of  Bidpai,  or 
Pilpay.  The  Indian  original  of  this 
is  the  Hitobpades  of  Vtslioooaarma, 
translated  by  WSkins,  respecting 
which  Sir  William  Jooes,  in  ha 
third  anniversaiy  discoone  belbre 
the  Astatie  society,  makes  ttie  Ibl- 
lowiog  observatioos :— -'  Win  are 
told  by  the  Gredao  writers^  thai 
the  Ibdians  were  the  wiseat  of 
nations  |  and  in  moral  wiadom  Acf 
were  certainly  eminent :  tlieir  Nid 
Sastra,  or  System  of  Ethics,  ia  yei 
preserved ;  and  the  Fables  of  Visin 
nusarman,  whom  we  ridicoloasiy 
call  Pilpay,  are  the  most  beantiful, 
if  not  the  most  andeot,  coUection 
of  apolugurs  in  the  worid :  tbe^ 
urere  translated  finom  the  Qansciir, 
in  the  sixth  century,  bv  die  order 
of  Bozrchumihr,  or  Bright  as  the 
Sun,  the  chief  phyiician,  and 
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wafdfvesirof tbegreat Anushirevan,  of  MocannaU   to  be  again  traos- 

and  are  extant^  UDiler  various  Dames,  lated  into  Persian  by  Nasrallah,  son 

in  more  than  twenty  languagesi  but  of  Abdclhamid  ;  and  this  is  the 

tbeir  original  title  is  Hilopadesa»  or  version  now  extant  under  the  nam* 

Amicable  Instruction  \  and,  as  the  of  Calilah  u  Damnab.    Towards  the 

very  existence  of  Esop,  whom  the  end  of  the  ninth   century  of  the 

Arabs  believe    to    have    been    an  Hegira,    (circa  A.  D.    1500.)   the 

Abyssinian,  appears  rather  doubtful,  Mollah  Hussain  Vaez  undertook  a 

I  am  not  disinclined  to  suppose  that  new  version  at  the  command  of  the 

ihe  first  jnoral  fables  which  appear-  Emir  Sohaili,  general  in  chief  of  the 

cd   in  Europe  were  of  Indian   or  armies   of    Hussain    Ben   Mansur, 

Ethiopian  origin.* — Respecting  the  suhan  of  Kborassan,  and  a  descendant 

names  of  Pilpay  and   Eidpai,   Sir  of  Tamerlane,    which  was  called 

William  Jones  informs  us,  iliat  the  Anvar  Sohaili,  the  Light  of  Sohaiii, 

former  is  an  accidental  mistake  of  a  or  the  star  called  Canopus,  in  ho« 

copitst;    and   that,    according  to  nour  of  the  Emir.    Thir  was  trans- 

Cofihafi,  the  latter  in  Sanscrit  *  sig-  lated  by  the  MoIIah  Ali-Tcl^elebi- 

nifies,    beloved  or  favourite  pby-  ben-Saleh  into  Turkish,  about  1540, 

siciao;    and    that  is  certainly   the  w!.o  dedicated  it  to  Soliman  11.^ 

meaning  of  baidyapriyr,  from  which  and  turned  into  verse  by  the  poet 

bidpai  is  formed,  the  author  having  Gemali.     Dr.  Leyden  mentions  a 

been,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  baidya,  Malay  copy  of  the  work,  entitled 

cr  medical  tribe,  and  a  favourite  of  Hikkaiat  Kalil  o  Damna ;  and  no 

his  raja.'    The  Persian  translation  doubt  versions  exist  in  many  other 

of  Bazrchumihr,  or  Buzrvieh,  as  he  Asiatic  laLguages.    From  a  Hebrew 

is  called  .by  Herbelot,  bore  the  title  co])y  it  was  translated  into  I^tin  by 

ofHumaiouNameh,ortht  Imperial  John   of  Capua,    whp    flourished 

Book,  and  it  was  also  called  Giavidan  about   1260;    and  his  work  was 

Khird,  or  the  Wisdom  of  all  Ages,  printed  towards   the  Xlose  of  the 

It  was  translated  into  Arabic  by  fifteenth  century^  under  the  title  of 

Abdallah-ben-Mocaonah,  under  the  Directorium  Humans  Vitse )  alias 

title  of  Calilah  u  Damnab,  at  the  Parabole   Antiquorum    Sapientnm. 

command  of  Abou-Hiafer-Alman-  Mr.  Douce,  who  has  pointed  out 

aor,  second  caliph  of  \Xy6  race  of  the  this  very  curious  work,  observes 

Abbasidcs,  who  died  in  the  year  that  the- Indian  sage  is  ertoneoualjr 

775.    Mocannah*s  work  is  preserved  named    Saudabar,    the    translator 

in  the  imperial  library  at  Paris.    A  having  confounded  the  work  with 

new  version  was    undertaken  by  another,  which -is  the  ground -work 

Sahal-ben-Haroun,  by  the  order  of  of  our  Seven  Wise  Masters,  and 

the  Caliph  Mamoun,  who  died  in  which  will  be  noticed  inimediately* 

833.   Some  time  afterwards.  Sultan  An  Italian    imitation    of  the  Di- 

Hasser-ben-Ahmed,  of  the  race  of  rectorium,  ascribed  to  Doni,  was 

the  Samanldes,    who   died  about  translated  into  English,  and  printed 

036r  caused  a  transkition   to    be  to   1370.    A  Gretk  version,  from 

made  into  more  modern  Persian*  the  Arabic,  waf  edited  in   I007f 

which  was   sabseqnently  versified  with  a  Latin  interpretation  by  S^r- 

by  the  poet  Roudeki.     fiabaram  kius,    In  French  a  part  of  the  fabHf 

Schab,  thirteenth  monnrch  of  the  appeared  in  lOAA,  under  the  title 

race  of  the  Gaznevides,  who  died  of  Livre  dca  Lumi^es,  ou  )a  con* 

is  im,  ordered  the  Arabian  to^t  daite  dn  Boyca.    The  tiynalator  ia 

F2  mnaed 
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named  David  Said  d* Ispahan.  The 
•work  was  however  Hillc  known  in 
Europe,  except  to  the  learned,  ti!l 
Galland,  the  translator  of  the  Ara- 
'bian  Nights' 'Entertaiments,  under- 
took a  vcrston  of  the  four  first  chap- 
ters from  the  Turkish  of  Ah-Tche- 
Icbi.  The  remaining  ten  chapters 
were  afterwards  supplied  by  Car- 
donnC)  professor  i>f  the  Persian  lan- 
guages at  the  Royal  College  at  Paris. 
An  EngKsh  translation  of  the  latter 
portion  is  still  a  desideratum  in  our 
literature.  The  ancient  sage  Lok- 
man,  who  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  £8op,  and  who  is  men- 
tioned in  the  above  extract  from  Sir 
William  Jones,  is  referred  to  in  the 
Fables  oi  Bidpai,  and  by  the  Arabs 
he  is  asserted  to  have  been  the  ori- 
ginal author  of  the  whole  of  the 
apologues.  He  was  in  such  high 
repute  among  them,  that  be  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Koran  as  having  ob- 
tained wisdom  from  God. 

**  The  learned  Sale  has  given  the 
following  account   of  this   antient 
fabulist: — *  The  Arab  writers  say 
that  LokmaA  was  the  son  of  Baura, 
who  was  the  son,  or  grandson,  of 
a  sister  or  aunt  of  Job,  and  that  he 
lived  several  centuries,  and  to  the 
time  of  David,  >Vith  whom  he  was 
conversant  in  Palestine.    According 
to  the  description  they  give  of  his 
person,  he  must  have  been  deformed 
enough;  for  they  say  he  was  of  a 
black  complexion,    (whence  some 
call  him  an  Ethiopian,)  with  thick 
•lips  and  splay  feet  :  but  in  return 
■  he  received  from  God  wisdom  and 
cloqirrnce  in  a  great  degree,  which 
some  pretend  were  given  him  in  a 
vision,    on   his  making   choice  of 
.•wisdom    preferably   to  the   rift  of 
prophecy,  either  of  which  were  of- 
fered him.     The  generality  of  the 
Mahommfdans   thrrefore  hold  him 
•to  have  been  no  pfophet,  but  only 
<  a  wiic  man.    As  to  bis  condition. 


they  *  say  he  wai  a  slave,  bat  ob- 
(aihed  his  liberty  on  the  following 
occasion  : — His  master  having  one 
day  given  him  a  bitter  rodcm  to 
cat,  he  paid  him  such  exact  obe£- 
ence  as  to  eat  it  all,  at  which  bb 
master  being  surprised,  asked  him 
how  he  could  eat  so  nauseous  a 
, fruit  ?  To  which  be  replied^  ic  was 
no  wonder  that  he  should  for  oDce 
accept  a  bitter  fruit  from  the  same 
hand  firom  which  he  had  received 
so  many  favours.  The  commenta- 
tors mention  several  quick  repartees 
of  Lokman,  which,  together  with 
the  circumstnnces  abovementioDed, 
agree  so'  well  with  what  Maxhnct 
Planuces  has  written  of  Esop,  that 
from  thence  and  from  the  fable  at- 
tiibuted  to  Lokman  by  the  orien* 
tals,  the  latter  has  been  generally 
thought  to  be  no  other  t  hao  the 
Esop  of  the  Greeks.  However  that 
be^  (for  I  think  the  matter  will 
bear  a  dispute,)  I  am  of  opinion 
that  Planudes  borrowed  great  part 
of  his  Life  of  Esop  from  the  tiadi* 
tions  he  nrret  with  in  the  east  con- 
cerning Lokman,  concluding  them 
to  have  been  the  same  person,  be- 
cause they  were  both  slaves^  and 
supposed  to  be  the  writers  of  those 
fables  which  go  under  their  respec- 
tive names,  and  bear  a  great  resem- 
blance to  one  another ;  for  it  has 
Joiig  since  been  observed  by  learned 
men,  that  the  grreater  part  of  that 
monk's  performance  is  an  absurd 
romance,  and  supported  by  no  evi- 
dence of  the  ancient  writers.'*— 
From  all  this  the  extreme  estima- 
tion in  which  the  fables  of  Pilpay 
are  held  by  the  oriental  nations  m»t 
be  conceived.  The  limits  prescribed 
by  the  publishers  have  prevmred 
their  in<iertion  in  the  present  oqVet* 
tion ;  and  indeed  the  greater  porttoo 
of  ^t,  consisting  of  fables  atid  apo* 
logues,  does  not  come  wtthhs  the 
range  of  the  proposed  {dan. 
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."One  of  the  oriental  tissues  of 
tales,  which  was  traiisferred  into 
the  £uropean  languages  at  the  ear- 
liest pf  rioJ^  is  the  coilectioD  com- 
monly knosvn  under  the  title  of  the 
Seven  Wive  Masters ;  and  there  are 
few  works  in  the  wide  r^nge  of  li- 
terature which  can  boast  of  so  ex- 
tensive and  long-continued  a  popu- 
larity. It  is  still  the  delight  of  ihe 
common  people,  and  of  the  nursery, 
in  most  countries  of  Europe,  aixd 
even  the  refinement  of  modern  ages 
has  niit  been  db)e  to  banish  it  alto- 
gether fronu  the  col leci ions  of  the 
curious.  The  history  ot  the  work 
has  been  traced  with  great  precision 
by  Mr  Douce,  and  the  following 
short  Hcc(»unt  is  almost  entirely  ex- 
trartc*d  from  his  dissertation,  in  or- 
der to  show  how  eager  European 
story-tellers  were  to  profit  by  the 
fictions  of  eastern  imagination  when- 
ever ibex  r<.ul'J  obtain  access  to 
them.  The  original  is  supposed,  lor 
good  and  soliH  reir-on?-,  lo  be  *  T«'ie 
Book  of  tne  Sev  en  Counselors,  or  Pa- 
rables of  S<*ndebar,  or  Sandabar,'  an 
Indian  philosopher,  somt  timescaiicxl 
chief  of  the  s^^^sof  India,  uhois 
said,  on  llie  iinthurity  of  Sciahbins- 
ciab,  an  Arr.oinn  bistunnn,  whose 
chronicle  cKti-nds  to  the  y  ar  J004, , 
to  bavt-  lived  ao.>ut  100  years  b'lore 
the  Christian  a:ra  i  he  original  has 
not  been  bt I  light  to  light  5  bui  a 
Hebrew  Version,  from  the-  Persian 
or  Arat^ic  .by  the  Rabbi  Joel,  was 
pripted  in  15i7>at  Consuntinoplc, 
and  agam  at  Vrnice  in  1544  and 
Jd08.  ,S>?ve''al  Latin  and  Greek  ver- 
sions occur  in  diflcrrent  libriiries,  the 
latter  under  the  name  of  Symipas, 
and  in  ihem  the  king,  who  ordered 
his  son  for  e^iecution,  is  Cyrus. 
From  a  l^tin  version  it  was  trans- 
Jated  into  French,  under  the  title 
of  Dqlospatos,  by  one  Hebers,  or 
Herbers.  an  ecclesiastic,  whonn  Fau- 
chct,  on  good  authority,  supposes  to 


have  flourished  in  the  reign  .  of. 
Louis  VIJI.  who  died  in  \'li(J.  la 
this  translation,  which  exists  in  the 
French  Imperial  Library  in  MS. 
Cyrus  is  metamorphosed  into  Do- 
lospatos,  King  of  Sicily,  during.the 
reign  of  Augustus  Caesar,  having. 
Virgil  for  his  tutor.  From  another 
French  work  on  the  same  subject, 
the  English  metrical  romancej 
.which  has  been  lately  priilttd  en- 
tire, was  formed  ;  and  from  the 
Latin  Hi^toria  Septem  Saf>ientium« 
first  printed  in  14^0,  prose  transla* 
tions  appeared  in  Germa/T,  Dutch, 
Danish,  Swedish,  Italian,  French, 
Spanish,  and  English,  and  probably 
in  most  of  the  other  European  lan- 
guages. Several,  other  works  on  the 
same  foum^ation  appeamd  ;  for  in- 
stance, a  German  metiicnl  iransla« 
tion  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
an  Italian  romance,  entitled  Erasto, 
which  was  also  translated  into 
French  and  English.  In  the  latter, 
by  Kirkman,  which  first  appeared 
io  1(>74,  we  are  informed  that  the 
work  was  in  such  estimation  in  Ire- 
land, that  it  was  always  put  into  the 
hands  of  young  chil<irt*n  immedi- 
ately after  the  horn-book.  Indeed, 
in  an  Er^e  poem  called  tl^e  Festival 
of  O'Rourke,  which  has  been  para- 
phrased by  Swift,  thtt  .S(  vcn  Wise 
Alasters  is  mentioned  in  a  manner 
which  sfrongly  supports  the  testis 
mony  of  Kirkman.  In  short,  the 
pop'd.iritv  of  this  or'.girially  orien- 
tal coinpositiou  exiend-.  d  m  a  most 
astonishing  degree,  both  as  to  place 
and  time,  .throughout  Europe.  Mr. 
Douce  has  observed  the  entire  dis- 
similarity of  these  several  works  in 
respect  to  the  number  aud  nature  of 
the  stories  ;  but  this  might  have  a- 
risen  from  the  use  ot  different  ori- 
ental works  on  the  same  fouudation. 
The  Turkish  Tales,  translated  by 
Petit  de  St.  Croix,  and  the  story  of 
the  king,  his  son,  cohcubiDe,  and 

seven 
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•feren  Tiziers*  engnAed  upon  the  le  HuDch-backedTaSor  of  (heArt* 

Arabian  Mights  in  one  MS.,  and  a  bian  Kigbts.    A  veiy  similar  sloij 

translation  of  which  has  been  pub*  is  also  redted  In  the  Bahar  Danoafa* 

Kshed  by  Dr.  Scott,  have  the  same  There  are  no  less  than  five  imKa* 

ground*work  i  and  the  story  of  Bo-  tions  among   the  fabliaux  cyf  the 


(etzad  and  bis  ten  viziers,  in  the  French ;  in  English  several 

continuation  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  en  the  same  foondation  occur  j  and 

is    evidently  an  imitation  of   the  the  Italian  and  Spanish  novelista 

former.    Several  of  the  tales  in  Xfae  have  made  lil)eral  ose  of  th#  tate. 

Seven  Wise  Masters  are  to  be  traced  Finally,  the  tale  of  the  Two  Dreaois 

in  oth^  oriental  collections  i  and  was  transplanted  into  the  Novelliao 

others  have  been  liberally  made  use  of  of  Masoccio.    Some  idea  may-  be 

by  the  French  trouvenn  and  the  Ita-  formed,  from  this  enutneratioD,  how 

liannoveljjits.l'he  tale  of  the  Knight  much  the  European  novelists  m 

and  the  Grreyhound  is  essentially  the  indebted  to  those  of  the  east. 

aame  as  the  Brahmen  and  the  Ich-  ''  But  the  Fables  of  PUpy,  and 

neumon  in  the  Heetopadesof  Veesb-.  the  Seven  Wise  Masters,  are  not 

noosarma,  and  as  the  Santon  and  the  the  only  oriental  works  of  the  kind 

Broken  Pitcher  in  Piipay's  Fables  $  which  were  transplanted  into  this 

It  also  occurs  in  Sansovino,  and  in  quarter  of  the  globe  in  the  middk 


Other  collections  of  novels.    The  ages.  A  work  very  popular  was  the 

Husband  Shut  Out  occurs  in  the  I^tio  compilation,  entitled  Alphon* 

work  of  Alphonsus,  (which  will  be  sus  de  Clerieali  Discipline,  an  ib> 

noticed  immediately,)  in  Boccaccio's  sttact  of  which  has  been  laf dy  made 

Decameron,  and  in  numerous  other  by  Mr.  Douce.    Petrus  Alpboesas 

collections  of  novels  ;  and  a  comedy  was  a  converted  Jew,  who  was  barn 

of  Moliere's  is  founded  on  the  same  in  1062,  and  professedly  bogruwcA 

tale.    The  King  and  the  Steward  is  his  tales  from  the  AiabhRi  frboKslB. 

to  be  found  in  Gower*s  Confesaio  A  French  translation  of  the  twelfth 

Amantis  and  Masuccio*s  Novellino.  or  thirteenth  century  has  been  imb- 

The  Old  Wise  Man  and  his  Wife  lished,  abridged  by  ,Barb«EaQ»  and 

was  soon  paraphrased  in  one  of  the  in  180S  entire  by  M  M&ni,  under 

Fiench  £ibliaux ;  and  other  imita-  the  title  of  Castoietoent  d*0D  Fera 

^ons  are  to  be  found  in  m(fre  mo«  I  son  Fils.    An  inspeetion  of  Mc 

dem  French  works-   The  Magpie  is  Donee's   abstract  will  enable  the 

(he  same  story  as  the  Husband  and  reader  to  observe  that  the  Simipean 

fkirrot  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  collectors  of  stories  have  botnraied 

is  also  told  in  the  collection  trans-  «s  liberally  from  this  work  aa  imn 

lated  by  Dr.  Scott,  noticed  above,  the  Seven  Wise  Masters.  Sevesil  of 

The   Sheriff's    Widow    and    the  them  occur  in  the  French  fthBamr, 

Knight,  is  the  far-'famed  story  of  which  have  been  abridged  or  pob* 

the  Matron  of  Ephesus,  which  first  lished,  as  wdl  as  in  fioKaodo  $  and 

occurs  in  Petronios  Arbiter,  and  the  one  of  them,  the  tenth  aovd  of  Ae 

Imitations  of  which  are  innomefa*  eighth  day  of  the  last-maoftiooei 

l^e.    The  Old  Knight,  his  Wife,  author,  is  also  to  be  foond  in  Iha 

and  her  Three  Lovers,  obtained  uni-  Arabian  NIghta*  Entertsannieate. 
yersal  applatise;    and  the  various        "  Sevenuof  theramanceaofthe 

imitations  are  too  many  to  be  here  middle  ages  also  bear  iatrinrinaDBiks 

enumerated.   The  original  is  proba«  of  having  eithier  derived  unawi  of 


^iy^  as  Mr.  Douce  obsenres,  the  Lit-    their  most  eti^iog  incidMMa  ttom 

die 
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the  tmikt  or  of  being  sobsUnlially  in  the  coniniencement  of  the  18th 

versions  from  orienui  authors,  a-  century,  by  three  and  twenty  aoi* 

dapied  to  the  manners  and  customs  demicians  of  Bologna,  which  be« 

^  Eniope.   Sidnc,  though  rather  a  came  so  popular  that  it  was  trans* 

philosophical  discourse  than  a  ro*  lated  into  the  Bolognese  and  Vene- 

maocsB*  b  probably  of  this  descrip-  tian  dialects.  The  composition  may 

tion.    But  one  of  the  most  singular  be  traced  to  a  much  earlier  age,  if 

fabulous  tales  of  this  kind  is  the  we  suppose  that  the  work  entitled 

atory  of  Solomon  and  Marcolphus,  *  Contradictio  Salomonis/  (a  title 
which  obtainad  great  popularity  in*  vtry  similar  to  that  of  some  German 

the  dark  ages,  and  whith,  from  the  copies  of  Solomon  and  Mari&»lphus«) 

many  fictitious  traditions  current  in  which  was  condemned  by  Pope  Gk- 

the  east  respecting  King  Solomon,  lasius  in  the  year  494,  was  on  the 

and  even  aotlienticated  among  the  same  subject.  William,  Ajx:hbishop 

Muasulmen  by  the  authority  of  the  of  Tyre^  in  tlie  twelfth  century,  in 

Korao,  mav  be  fairly  attributed  to  his  Historia  rer.  in  partib.  transma- 

one  of  their  authors.    In  Latin  it  rin.  gest.  quotes  from  Josephu^  a 

was  printed  first  in  the  year  1488.  relation  how  Solomon  propounded 

A  mneh  Jnetrical  copy  exists  in  some  enigmatical  questions  to  Hi- 

tbe  Imperial  Library  in  the  MS.  mm.  King  of  Tyre,  which  noue  but 

N^  T^\B\  and  another  copy  among  Abdimus,  son  of  the  captive  Abdse-r 

the  MS8.  fons  de  TEglise^  de  IHiris.  mon,  could  answer.    It  is  yety  pro« 

In  Geroiaoy  the  story  has  been  in  bable  that  these  were  tlie  originals 

high  repute,  and  has  appeared  in  from  which  the  popular  story  has 

▼arioos  forms  from  the  thirteenth  been  corrupted ;  but  the  nature  of 

century,  when  a  metrical  romance  the  romance  evidently  points  to  aa 

on  the  subject  was  composed,  till  the  oriental  origjio.                         >, 

present  day^  when  it  circulates  a-  '^  Besides    the   amusement  for 

mong  the  conomon  people  in  tfie  which  our  ancestors  were  indebted 

form  of  a  chap-book  sold  at  fairx,.  to  the  pinodoctions  of  oriental  fancy 

which  is  also  in  high  repute  in  Den*  in  these  larger  works,  a  great  nnm* 

mark.   In  English  a  translation  was  her  of  single  stories,  some  of  whidi 

printed  by  Pinsoo,  under  the  title  are  still  curr^t  in  l£uTope,  may  bo 

of  '  The  Sayings,  or  Proverbs,  of  traced  to  the  same  source.    Several 

King  8oloaion,.with  the  Answers  of  of  these  will  be  noticed  when  we 

Marooiphos/    The  story  was  also  come  to  give  some  accounC  of  the 

very  popular  ki  Italy,  where,  in-  respective  works  included  in  this 

atead  of  Soloonon  and   Marcolpb,  collection  i  but  many  instances  may 

Albovine,  King  of  Lombardy,  and  be  brought  forward  from  the  worka 

Bertoido,  with  his  wife  Marcolpba,  of  the  Frrnch  trouveurs.  and  the 

were  aubaiituted,  and  the  story  con-  Italian,  Spanish,  and   French  no* 

tinned'  to  their  son  Bertoldino,-  by  veiists/  and  a  more  minute  investi« 

Giulio  Ceaare    Croce   della    Lira,  gation  than  our  present  knowledge 

in  the  natoenth  century.    The  sue-  of  oriental  literature  enables  us  to 

oess  of  these  two  parts  induced  Ca-  institute,  will  perliaps  afford  proofa 

miUo  Scaiiggeri  dalki  Fratta  to  con-  that  at  least  half  of  the  stories  and 

timie  tlie  work  by  a  relation  of  the  anecdotes  which  have  appeared  in 

pranks  played  by  Cacascnno,  the  Europe  before  and  since  the  time  of 

ion  of  Bertoldino ;  and  the  whole  Boccaccio,  may  be  traced  to  eastern 

wait  was  tmnaad  i^to  %  ooock-epic  fictiona  and  histeriest  Even  oor  im« 
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mortal  Shakspeare  was  unwittingly 
ind'  hted  for  some  of  his  plots  to 
them  ;  the  story  of  Shylock,  in  the 
Merchant  of  Venice,  and  the  In- 
duction to  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
are  known  to  be  of  oriental  origin. 

*'  The  question,  in  wliat  manner 
the  Europrans  of  the  middle  ages 
obtained  access  to  these  treasures  of 
oriental  literature,  is  a  very  curious 
on«^,  and  conclusive  evidence  on  the 
point  cannot  be  givrn  in  tb«n  place  ; 
the  subject  requiring  a  more  full 
and  accur^ie  hivestigation  than  the 
state  of  that  portion  oJF  literary  his- 
tory nfFords.  It  may,  however,  be 
observd,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
fallacious  than  any  attempt  to  trace 
the  iir.portfltion  of  tliese  traditions, 
tales,  and  apologues  to  a  single  chan- 
nel. Some  of  the  most  ancient, 
particularly  the  curious  co'mcidence 
of  many  of  the  m\thological  tradi- 
tions of  the  Gothic  nations  with 
those  of  the  oriental  idolatrou«>  na- 
tions, were  no  doubt  brought  into 
Europe  when  those  iribe^  emigrated 
from  Asia.  To  the  same  source  se- 
•  veral  of  the  most  ancient  supersti- 
tions, uhich,  in  many  re^^pects,  bear 
a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
cast,-  may  be  traced.  During  tl>c 
period  when  Spain  was  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Moors,  when  they 
bad  established  schools  for  the  ma- 
lb'  ma  lira  1  and  the  occult  sciences, 
many  of  the  scientific  works  of  the 
Arabian**,  and,  no  doubt,  many  of 
their  works  of  amusement,  were 
communicated  to  the  Christians. 
I'he  historian  of  Englisb  poetry  was 
certainly  rather  too  much  a  cham- 
pion of  the  exclusive  right  which 
the  Arabians  may  claim  to  the  ro- 
mantic fictions  of  Europe ;  but  when 
he  is  supported  by  authentic  evi- 
dence, his  observations  may  be  safe- 
ly referred  to.  He*  observes,  that 
'  a  manuscript  [quoted  by  Du  Cange, 
acquaints  lis  that  the  Spaniiirds^soon 


soon  after  the  irruption  of  the  Sa- 
racens, entirely  neglected  the  studj 
of  the  J>atin  language,  and,  capti- 
vated with  the  novelty  of  the  orien- 
tal books  imported  by  these  stftn- 
gers,  suddenly  Adopted  an  anosual 
pomp  of  style,  and  an  afi^'cted  eJe- 
vat  ion  of  diction.    The  ideal  tala 
of  these  eastern   invaders,  recom- 
mended by  a  brilliaiicy  of  descrip- 
tion, a  variety  of  imagery,  and  aa 
exul.crance  of    invention    hitherto 
unknown  and  unfamiliar  to  ibe  cM 
and  barren  conceptions  of  a  western 
climate,  were  eagerly  caught  up, 
and  universally  diffused  Frouo  Spain, 
by  the  communications  of  a  con- 
stant commercial  intcrcourHe  ibroagh 
the  ports  of  Toulon  and  Manidiles, 
they  sobn  passed  into  France  and 
Italy.'  VA'ith  ref»pect  to  the  \3si  part 
of  these  remarks  it  ma \  be  observed, 
that  the  Italians  most  probably  deii- 
ved  those  of  their  novels,  which  have 
an  oriental  origin,  not  immrdiately 
from  the  Saracens,  but  tbmugh  iImb 
medium  of  the  French  fabliaux,  as 
the  general  cast  of  their  narraiioni, 
both   as   to  incident   an4  style,  b 
evidently  derived  from   the  lively 
and  ingenious  compositions  of  the 
trouveurs.     The  latter,  as  may  tie 
easily  conceived  from  their  national 
character,   generally  preferred   the 
Arabian  tales  .of  a. comic  cast ;  and 
they  certainly  added  to  the  humour 
as  well  as  to  the  licentiousness  of 
•  their  protr)types.   We  must  not  pass 
over  another  channel  by  which  the 
productions  of  oriental  science  and 
ifnaginationwerr  transfbaed  through- 
out Europe.     The  Jewish  practi- 
tioners of  physic,  who  possessed  the 
confidence  of  Christian  patients  in 
an  eminent  degree,  aixl  who  at  one 
titne  seem  to  have  engrossed  iknost 
all  the  practice  of  their  pnofesnon, 
were  naturally  led  to  commumcate 
works  in  the  Arabian  language^  in 
which  tbey  were  wclLskiUe4>  to  the 

Europtans. 
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£ur<^iins.  Many  of  tht  ir  Hebrew 
versioiM  were  retranslated  into  La- 
tin, then  the  chief  vrhicle  of  in- 
formation \  and  to  this  source  the 
French  cc^mposers  of  fabliaux  and 
lays  wouLl  naturally  recur.  Ihe 
early  travellers  into  the  east,  such 
as  Marco  Polo  and  Mandeville, 
might  alKO  turn  the  attention  of  tht^ 
curous,  and  of  tliose  who  lived  by 
^hc  amusement  of  others,  to  the 
.  ph'ntitul  supply  of  information  and 
euiertaintneut  to  be  derived  trom 
the  eant. 

"  One  of  the  most  obvious  chan- 
nelitot  comhinnicaiion  was  certainly 
offered  by  (he  crusades  \  and  ac- 
cordingly superficial  rrason-rs  have 
contented  ihems'lvcs  with  attribut- 
ing the  iranslu^ion  of  oriental  lite- 
rature into  Europe  to  this  soune 
exclusively.  No  doubt  several  va- 
luable works  found  their  way  in^o 
our  quarter  of  the  globe  throu^h  this 
channel ;  but  when  the  general  ig- 
norance of  the  knights  who  took 
the  cross,  and  their  hatred  to  every 
thing  connected  with  the  irifidels, 
whom  thry  had  uound  i  hem  selves 
to  erjdicate,  t«  taken  into  con  ide- 
ratioot  we  shall  not  be  inchned  lo 
attribute  to  the  crusiders  much  me- 
rit, as  having  enrifhcd  Jii^r.ture  l»y 
the  treasures  of  the  east.  Besidf  s, 
manyot  these  fiction^  and  narratives 
indubitably  were  prevalent  in  Eu- 
rope long  before  the  commencement 
of  these  b(»ly  wars. 

•*  This  flight  sketch  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  introduction  of 
eastern  romance  into  Europe,  may  not 
unaptly  be  concluded  by  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  of  Warton,  still  mak- 
ing allowance  for  the  attachment  he 
bad  formed  to  his  own  h>pothesiSf 
which,  however,  with  some  excep- 
tions, is  certainly  just : — *  Amid  the 
gloom  of  superstition,  in  an  age  of 
the  grossest  ignorance,  and  credulity, 
a  taste  for  the  wonders  of  oriental 


6ction  was  introduced  by  the  Ara< 
bians  into  Europe,  many  countries 
of  which  were  already  seasoned  to 
a  reception  ot  its  extravagancies, 
by  means  of  the  portry  of  the  Go- 
thic scalds,  wh'>  perhaps  originally 
derived  their  id^'as  trom  the  same 
fruiftul  regiou  of  invention.  These 
fictions,  coinciding  with  the  reign- 
ing manners,  and  p»*rpetually  kept 
up  and  improved  in  the  tales  of 
troubadours  [rather  troveurs]  and 
minstrels,  seem  to  have  centered, 
about  the  eleventh  century,  in  the 
ideal  histories  of  Turpin  and  Gedff- 
rev  of  Monmouth,  which  record 
the  supposititious  achievements  of 
Charlemagne  and  King  Arthur, 
where  they  formed  the  ground- 
work of  that  species  of  fabulous 
narrative  called  romance.  And  fi*oni 
these  beginnings  or  causes,  after- 
waids  enlarged  and  enriched  by 
kindred  fancies  fetched  from  th« 
crusades,  that  singular  and  capiricious 
mode  of  imagination  arose  >^hich  at 
leiigth  composed  the  mavellous  ma- 
cliiiicries  of  the  more  subli:ne  Italian 
poets,  and  of  their  disciple  Spen- 
ser' 

•'  The  more  extensive  popularity 
of  the  oriental  collections  of  stories 
in  modern  times  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  first  appearance  of  fain*  tales 
in  Franee,  or  rather  to  their  revival, 
as  many  of  the  an*  lent  romances, 
such  as  Lancelot  du  Lac,  the  St. 
Gta.d,  Partenopex  and  Melieure, 
Melusina,  &c.  and  several  of  the 
lays,  particularly  those  of  Marie  de 
France,  may  be  considered  as  fairy 
tales;  but  those  numberless  com- 
positions rrplele  with  marvellous 
events,  and  generally  confined  to  a 
limited  length,  which  were  produced 
during  the  first  half  of  the  eigteenth 
century,  chiefiy  in  France,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  or.ginated  in  the  tales 
of  Charles  Perrault,  whose  poejn  ot 
Louis  le  Grand  siibjected  him  to  the 

satire 
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satire  of  Boilean  and  Racine. 
Amongst  his  narratives  we  find 
manj  which  are  still  the  delight  of 
the  nurseries  of  Europe  \  such  as 
Blue  Beard,  Red  Ridinghood^  Puss 
in  Boots,  and  CindereUa.  But  his 
tale  of  Finette,  or  the  Adroit  Prin* 
cess»  is  said  to  have  led  particularly 
to  that  species  of  fictittous  narrative 
which  was  immediately  cultivated 
by  a  prodigious  numher  of  authors^ 
and  the  works  of  this  kind  by  the 
Coaotessesof  Murat,  d*Anlnoy,  and 
d*Aaoeuil,  Mademoiselle  L^orce» 
4cc;  bestowed  a  vast  popularity  upon 
auch  works*  and  engaged  some  'of 
the  most  ingenious  writers  in  France 
to  try  thdr  talents  in  the  same  spe- 
cies of  composition.  The  celebrated 
author  of  Telemachus  condescended 
to  write  fairy  tales  for  the  education 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  They 
were  noade  the  vehicle  of  public 
amd  private  abuse,  and  of  philoso- 
phical and  physical  instruction.  By 
Le  Sage  and  others  they  were  a- 
daptod  to  the  stage  with  great  suc- 
cess ;  and  most  of  the  little  pieces 
collected  in  the  Theatre  de  la  Poire 
are  founded  on  the  fairy  and  orien- 
tal tales  then  at  the  height  of  pub- 
lic favour.  The  example  of  the 
French  writers  was  soon  followed 
by  other  natioDs,  and  by  none  more 
anccessfully  than  the  English. 

"  The  success  of  these  tales,  and 
particularly  the  insipidity  and  ridi- 
culous extravagance  of  some,  natu- 
xally  offered  an  occasion  for  bur- 
lesques. The  tales  of  the  celebrated 
Count  Anthony  Hamilton,  author  of 
the  lively  Memoirs  of  Grammont* 
t«  have  been  written  partly 


with  this  design,  although  the  ridi- 
cule is  also  directed  against  the  Ara- 
bian Nigh^*  Entf^rtainmeats.  IV 
Abb£  de  VLlliers  had  little  succett  in 
satirixing  these  popular  prodoetioos; 
and  when  WieUnd»  the  oelebcatod 
German  po^r,  undertook  to  baoisb 
them'  by  the  same  means  which 
Cervantes  had  so  successfully  cm- 
ployed  against  the  ponderous  ro> 
mances  of  chivalry,  bis  great  inle^ 
riority  to  his  illustrious  predecessor 
became  but  too  apparent.  The  ad- 
ventures of  Don  SUvio  de  Rosalva 
are  written  with  considerable  aoi- 
mation,  but  with  a  ridiculous  flip- 

E^ncy  and  affectation  of  style:  the 
ero  is  the  Don  Quixote  of  bkxrj 
literature ;  but,  like  the  other  de* 
scendaats  of  the  Knight  of  the 
Woeful  Countenance,  fae  is  but  a 
feeble  shadow  of  his  prototype. 

"  To  the  popularity  of  the  iwj 
tales  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
translations  of  the  oriental  works 
collected  in  these  voluroet.  The 
Arabian  Nights*  EntertainnoeDtB,  as 
translated  by  Galland^  met  with  a 
roost  favourable  reception,  and  were 
soon  followed  by  the  TVirkish  and 
Persian  Tales,  which  Petis  de  la 
Creix  communicated  to  his  cooii* 
trymen,  and  by  munercios  imita- 
tions, some  of  the  most  sQCoeHfol 
of  which  will  be  found  in  these  vo- 
lumes. Tho  superiority  of  these 
eastern  •  compositions  over  moat  of 
the  European  productions  of  the 
kind,  was  very  generally  acknow- 
ledged; and  their  popvdafity  has 
continued  undiminished  ever  stiioa 
their  fint  appearance. 


O* 
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OV  T8B  CtB8D»  DoCTtlHXi,  AND  RiTUAX.  Of  TUS  BoOK  OP  JoS. 

[From  Mr.  GooD'sTranslation  of  thb  Poem.] 


THIS  inquirjT  willbefonnd  of 
no  fmall  xnomeit  or  iro- 
pordinoQ.  For  if  it  have  gncceeded  in 
nziog  tbe  date  of  the  book  of  Job 
at  a  period  antecedent  to  tbe  Egyp* 
tian  exody,  and  of  coone  to  the 
Mosaic  institntioo,  and  in  bringing 
home  the  composition  to  Mosea 
himself— then  does  this  book  irame* 
diately  become  a  depository  of  pa- 
triarchal religion,  the  best  and  fullest 
depositoiy  in  the  vrorld,  and  drawn 
np  by  that  very  pen  which  was 
moat  competent  to  do  justice  to  it. 
Then  also  do  we  obtain  a  clear  and 
decisive  answer  to  the  question 
which  has  so  often  been  proposed, 
«»What  is  the  ultimate  intention  of 
the  book  of  Job  ?  and  for  what  pnr- 
p6se  is  it  introduced  into  the  He* 
brew  and  Christian  canons?  It 
will  then  appear,  that  it  is  for  the 
porpose  or  making  those  canons 
complete,  by  uniting,  as  full  an  ac- 
count as  is  necessary  of  thedispensa- 
tioo  of  the  patriarchs,  with  the  two 
dispensations  by  which  it  was  pro- 
gressively succt^ed.  It  will  then 
appear,  that  the  chief  doctrines  of 
the  patriarchal  religion,  as  collected 
from  di£ferenf  parts  of  the  poem, 
If  ere  as  follow : 

"  1.  The  creation  of  the  world  hj 
one  supreme  and  eternal  Intelli- 
^nce* 

II.  Its  regulation,  by  his  perpe* 
taal  and  superintending  providence. 

III.  Tbe  intentions  of  bis  provi- 
dence carried  into  effect  by  the  mi- 
Biatration  of  a  heavenly  hierarchy* 

IT.  The  heavenly  hierarchy,  com- 
poaed  of  vartoos  ranks  and  orders,, 
poaaeasing  difiereol  iiaiiiea,4UgDitteai 
and  oflioes.* 

^  Asoltrfbi,  senaniss  mcltriai,  ingetsi 
evaestroycfi;  aJlf^  fte  cbyM  as  ibowaad 
kasts  0eaefal^« 


V.  An  apostacy,^or  defection,  in 
some  rank  or  order  of  these  pow- 
ers :  of  which  Satan  seems  to  hav» 
been  one,  and  perhaps  chief. 

VI.  The  gooMd  and  evil  powers  or 
principles,  equally  formed  by  tba 
Creator,  and  hence  equally  deno^ 
minated  '  Sons  of  God  $'  both  «F 
them  employed  by  him,  in  the  ad«* 
ministration  of  his  providence;  ami 
both  amenable  to  him  at  statei 
courts,  held  for  the  purpose  of  re* 
oeiving  an  account  of  their  respec^ 
tive  missions. 

VII.  A  day  of  future  reaurrection, 
judgment,  and  retribution,  to  all 
mankind. 

VIII.  The  propitiation  of  tba 
Creator,  in  the  case  of  hmmin 
transgreasions,  by  sacrifices,  and 
the  mediation  and  intereessioa  of 
a  righteous  person. 

*'  Several  of  these  doctrines  are 
more  clearly  developed  than  otheta  | 
yet  I  think  there  are  snffident 
grounds  for  deducing  the  whole  of 
them.  Some  critics  oiay  peihape 
conceive,  that  the  different  names 
by  which  the  heavenly  boat  ate 
characterized,  may  be  mere  ayno. 
nyms,  and  not  designed  to  import 
any  variety  of  rank  or  order.  Vet 
the  names  themselves,  in  most  in- 
stances, imply  distinctions,  thoi^ 
we  are  not  informed  of  theur  na^ 
ture.  onvoD  (Memitim)  Destinies, 
or  Destroyers,  Ministers  of  Death, 
cannot  possibly  apply  to  all  of  them, 
and  appear  to  be  nearly  synony- 
moBs  with  the  Mipat,  AJireu,  or 
Parccy  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers.  Tbe  term  itself,  indeed, 
is  obviously  used  in  a  limited  and 
appropriate  sense  in  chap,  xxxiii^lia, 

iiirifs<M,  intercesiots ;  mgmiiim,  detttniet, 
}  MiQtimf  SAKOTii  the  heavenly  nints,  or 

and 
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anil  is  distinctly  opposed  to  DQhVd  these  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the 

(makcim)  angels ;  o*ir*^0  (melizim)  most  dignified  order  of  the  beaTco- 

intercessors  ;  and  p)^h  (alep)'  chiliad  ly  hierarchy^  which  is  named  Aza- 

or  thousand:  z\\,  and  of  which  Gabriel  and  Mi- 

«   V-       I  i       .V   —  •-.*».--     ^  chad  arc  also  members.  Satan  (who 

As  his  floui  draweth  near  to  the  grave,  .     .-n  .l      j           •     .  j        i     •    i 

And  his  hfc  to  thedcstinics,  »s  still  thus  denominated,  as  he  isal- 

Surcly  will  there  be  over  him  an  anjjel,  so  Eblis  or  Perdition,  frona  his  prc- 

An  intercessor, — one  of  the  thousand.  sent  bupcless  state)  is  conceived  ta 

4€  r\.       ^^\A'  u  J   1-^*: A.-  have  been  of  the  same  order,  bc- 

*'  Our  established  lection,    for  i  -    i  r  ^-         r          u    J-    .^ 

J#tt'  '    '    '       c)e  tro  e  fi  which  is  '"re  his  defection     In  a  subordinate 

a  go^"to?d;  *but  less  appropriate.  °"^'':-  ^^  ™«»'  f^\  '*?  ^fSe'l-f 

In  3  San,,  xxiv.  16.  17.  Ihe  mini.-  fons.dcrable  cecbr.ty  >n  the  Ma- 

•  •*     _  ,      J   .    _L  L,:,  J  hom meda I i  mythology,  who  arc  cn- 

trinij  fpirit  employed   is  exnibiti'd  ....         .  ■'           j     l             _ 

J     *  u      u       *       *  •k.  J  «*....  tilled  Kxarainers,  and  whose  names 

under  the  character  of  the  destroy-  .,     ,.       j  v-  i  •      .t.    .-.i  ^ 

•  I  J  •*  •  i-«^-  «  irk  :-  arc  Monkirand  Nakir:  thetitleot 
WK  angel,  and  in   1  Cor.  x.  10.  is  ..                 ,   .          •    ^    *.     ♦u^^ 

•  *7k^  A     i^          u-  I     •             ExiimuKTs  beina    given    to    them 

o  OKwpwtogx  which,  in  our  com-  -         .i    •      a:        *            •  •      *k^ 

'  '        :-  .*ii  \,^^A .A  -,.,-  from  their  office  ot  examinina  the 

mon  version,  is  still  rendered  the  ,     ,   .         j-  .  »        m    •    j        ^ 

*     ,        ...          .    ,  dead,  itu  mediately  on  their  decease, 

DESTRoYfR  :    Ihonoh   the  vrrb  de-  .      .i         i        • 

.            iL-         j-*i     ^    ^  A  preparatory  to    their   happines!i  or 

stroY,  which  immediately  precedes  ^  .  ^         ,;,.      .             .^  X'            , 

•  .-"..              ,  XT  -.t    ^'^ •  misery.     Ihcdoum.of  Satan,  and 

iT.u^       .      .  .,.           i  of  those  who  fell  with   hirn,  vill 

TC,  as  some  of  them  also  niurrnurfU,  ^^  ,        ,         ...   ,    ^    .         ,.   , 

^  \              J    ^        J     r   .1        r^^  not  take  place  till  tb«it  of  mankind, 

and   were  destroyed  of  the    De-  •       .       ^         ,                  .           «J 

.     ,                '  al    the    general    lesurectioii ;   tffl 

•  "Thegcncral  term  for  the  whole  ^y^'^"'  agrec«bl>  «»  •hcdoctri«e  of 
orth«c^ftVrcnt  rnnks  appears  to  l'- book  of  Job.  thry  arc  p«m.i. 
1.  ^  /\  A  •  '  \  t  JL  ^'  ^^  ted,  under  the  su  perm  tendance  ot 
be  D»tt?ip  (kedosim),  '  sancti,  or  .  '  ,  .  ,  ^  ^  ^  u  •  .k- 
1.  1  L  •  ^.— ..  /lk^j«\  /^;  ihe  Al'T'ighty.  to  roam  about  the 
holy  ones,    onni;  (obedim)   '  mu  , ,       j    -^             i  •  ^  i. 

.  /                      '  /             :  World,  and  prove  mankind  by  temp- 

meters  or  servants,    seems  to  con-  ^    .     *       .  ^^a-              .               i 

.    '       ^.        I  •  u  \..  tationsnndaraicuofis;  twogoarujaQ 

vey,  in  cver>'  mstanc  e  in  which  it  ,     .                .    •      •      i 

ul  J-     k     A ;      u:^^  an  eels,  however,  beiojy  m  t  be  mean 

occurs,  a  subordinaie  idea,  m  othce  ..  °                 .  /         ^            ^     l- 

,i      .               ^    »^    .    j.  tune  a«i>i fined  to  r*ery  man  tor  bis 

as  well  as  in  name,  to  o*3K7D  ^nia-  *     .•   ^       u     ■         .•  n        .-^ 

•  .    V    ^          1^   *u • protection,  who  impartially  notice 

lacim)   *  angels,  thrones,  or  prince-  *,       .*.          ,.*        .  ^          , 

J         .     ^L.T /^i     \   «  *i ^  ^ufi:- J  ....  and  write  down   his  actions:  aod 

doms.      n7K  (alep)   *  the  chiliad  or  .               ,                        ^  .    L    ^ 

*u        ^j»  J-  .•     .1 . -.J ^^    -  -.—  these  angels  are  supposed  to  be  re- 

tbou!<and  distinctly  imports  a  par-  ,..,*'.,               *^*^ 

^.     ,                      t              J  •         fc.  heved  daily. 

ticu  la  r  corps  or  class  ;  and  is  proba-  ,.    ,       -,,..        ^      ^v»        ^     ?. 

...       ^.*^       jr           1  **ln  addition    to    this    reirular 

bly  denotnmaied,  by  arulc  common  ,.       ^^    «»"«  "uu    w    ii»j.    jtrjc 

."'         .           4''ji-.     ,-^  hierarchy,   the    modern    Arabians, 

to  most  countries  and  languages,  ,   •    i    j  .u     xf  t            j 

^        .u            k       r      I.-  u  •*      ./  and   mdecd  the  Mahommedans  in 

from  the  number  of  wbich  it  coti-  i    .   i-       -      ,         • 

.  .  J            ^-i*-         •  ►  «•    ,     A  general,  believe  in  ihe  existence  ot 

atsted. — as  mnitia^  centurion,  de-  *    ...  ,*                   .  .    .         ^,,. 

'    .    _^      .    ;.,t .  _      ^  a  sti    lower  race  ot  t»euigs,  tilling 

cemvir,  beptarch,  titbmgman.  ,      .             ,.  ^           ^l          ^ 

.     "The  iame  grtieral  belief  has  "P ''"=  'ntcrmcd.ate  sp.icc  between 

descended,  in  Arabia,  to  the  pre-  '""\  ""'*  '"'S*''''  *''«"'  ..^^  ^^- 
sent  day  ;  and  forms. a  distinct  and ^  nominate    Jin,    or  Genii   \^^h 

prominent  doctrine  of  the  Alcoran,  formed,  like  the  angels,  of  fire,  but 

The  Mrmit,  '  Destroying  Angel  or  of  a  grosser  fabric,  wbo  eat  and 

Destiny,*  of  the  poem  before  os,  is  drink,  propagate    their    kind,   are 

there  denominated  Azrael ;  as  the  .both  good  and  bad,  are  subject  to 

'  Angel  of  Resurrection,*  or  he  who  death,  and  will,  like  mankind,  be 

is  to  sound  the  trumpet  ae  that. so-  re.vv'arded.  or  puui^ed  at  the  re- 
leniQperiodj  is  called  Israiil.    Both   sHtrcction  :  the  w^iolft  of  which  is 

a  pal- 
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.  a  palpable  appendage  to  the  original 
tenets  of  Arabia,  andof  thepatriarchs 
in  general,  as  comnmnicated  in  the 
poem  before  ni ;  and  was  probably 
borrowed  from  the  Persians. 

"  The  general  doctrine,  indeed, 
and  under  the  form  here  supposed,  of 
a  series  of  ascending  orders,  has  been 
common  to  almost  all  ages,  countries, 
and  religions,  and  was  in  all  pro- 
bability derived,  in  every  instance, 
from  patriarchal  tradition.  '  The 
ancient  Persians,'  observes  Mr.  Sale, 
*  firmly  b«*lieve  th*  ministry  ef  an- 
gels, and  their  snperint'*ndence  over 
•the  affairs  of  this  world  (as  the 
Magians  still  do),  and  therefore  as- 
sign  them  distinct  charges  and  pro- 
vinces, giving  their  names  to  their 

*  montbs,and thedaysof theirmonths.* 
Mr.  Sale,  however,  appears  to-be  in 
an  error,  in  supposing  that  the 
Arabians  derived  this  general  doc- 
trine from  the  Persian  sages  ;  since 
it  is  obvious,  from  the  present  poerh, 
that  it  existed  in  Arabia  before  the 
earliest  date  that  can  be  attributed 
to  either  of  the  Zoroasters,  from 
whom  the  Persians  derived  their 
'  religion. 

"  From  the  east  the  same  system 
flowed  successively  into  Greece  and 
Borne,  and  is  thus  distinctly  ap- 
pealed to  by  Hesiod,  who  calculates 
the  whole  numberofheavenlyguards, 
or  deputies,  appointed  to  watch  over 
the  earth,  at  thirty  thousand  ;  Op. 
ct  Dies,  1.  240. 

*AXXflXo»j  TflB'VO'lf  0f5»  ^fTiV  oux  a>^yevTf  •. 
Tfh  yapfAVfiiai  tiffin  ivt  yS^'i  mu^^uSorttsfi 
*A6clv9T«t  Zii>i;,  ts>vX«%l.  dvnranr  a'.Q'uvatif' 

m 

For,  watchful,  stationed  near  mankind,  the 

gods' 
Behotiil  their  mutual  contest^;,   the    foul 

wrongs 
Oft  they  commit,  regardless  of  their  ifo. 


Thrice-told  ten  thousdnd  blest  immortals 

walk. 
Guardians  of  man,  around  this  goodlyeartfa. 
And  mark  his  virtues,  his  transgressioas 

mark ; 
EtheriaUveil'd,  and  wand*ring  at  their  will. 

Whence  Milton,  in  exquisite  poetry, 
vying  with  Hesiod,  but  derived  from 
a  superior  source ;  Par.  Lost,  IV. 

"  Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the 
earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when 
wc  sleep. 

All  these,  with  ceaseless  praise,  his  works 

behold. 
Both  day  and  night.     How  often,  from 

the  Sleep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket,  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices,  through  the  midnight 

air, 

Sole  or  responsive  to  each  other's  note. 
Singing  their  great  Creator!  Oft,  in  bands. 
While    they  keep  watch ;  or,  nightly 

walking  round. 
With  hcdvenly  touch  of  instromentat 

souiids, 
In  full  harmonic  number  join'd  ;  their 

songs 
Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughtt 

to  heavL-n." 

''  The  source  from  which  these 
lines  are  derived,  is  the  Bible ;  and 
it  is  of  f  «r  more  consrquence  to  ut 
that  the  doctrine  they  develope  per* 
vades  the  Bible,  than  that  it  per- 
vades any  other  work ;  and  espe- 
cially that  it  runs  through  the  whole 
of  the  scriptures,  both  Jewish  and 
Christian,  from  Genesis  to  the  Re- 
velations— there  being  scarcely  a 
book  which  has  not  a  reference  to 
it, — and  without  a  single  caution 
or  hint  that  the  language  employed 
is  merely  figurative,  or  designed  to 
convey  any  other  than  the'  obvious 
and  popular  Idea  which  must  neces* 
sarily  have  b;!'en  attached  to  it  by 
thrwc  to  whom  it  was  delivered. 
Thus  especially  Coloss.  i.  16.  in 
which  we  have,  in  few  words,  a 
descripticn  of  invisible  as  well  as 

visible 
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viflible  beingf  inhabiting  'the  eartb,  moir  tbio  a  same  for  our  Savioor; 

and  the  did'erent  orders  of  which  and  that  the  watcbbes  and  bolt 

the  hierarchy  consists :  '  For  by  him  ombsoC  hit  teil  import  no  other  than 

were  all  things  created  that  are  in  the  dyTcnsoC  persons  of  the  Trinity, 

beaveo,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visi-  He  warmly  inveighs  against  the 

ble  and  invisible^  whether  ra ron  bs,  doctrine  tha|l '  God's  government  of 

orDOMiKioNs,  or  PRiNciPALiTiBs,  this  lowBT  wotMI  is  cairicd  on  by 

or  po WBB  s .'  Whence  Milton  again,  the  adminiatralioo  of  ilie  holy  anj^s 

^ar.  Lo&t,  V.  600.  (and   those,   oontinnea   be,    who 

*  broached  this  doctrine  could  tell  19 

-  Hear  all  ye  angcU,  progeny  of  light,  ^^^ctly  how  many  orders  there  are, 

vTr?Si  ^3"""'  Pnncedwns,  ^^^  ,^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  in  each  or- 

'  der)— -that  the  different  orders  hafo 

**  Milton    has  understood   this  thcirdiffeientdepartnieotsuigoverB- 

passage  fof  St.  Paul  in  the  sense  in  iDent  assigned  to  them ;  tonie^  oMl- 

wbich  Mr.  Locke  laments  that  all  stantiy  attending  in  the  presence  of 

the  different  passages  of  the  scrip-  God,  fi)rm    his   cabinet   oouociij 

tures  have  not  been  onifbrmly  un-  others  are  his  provincial  governors  \ 

derstood.     '  What  you  say,*   oh-  every  kingdom  in  the  world  having 

serves  be,  to  his  frteiul  Mr.  Bold,  its    appointed  guardian  aogol^  to 

'  about  critics  and  critical   inter-  whose  management  it  ia  intrasled : 

pretations,  particularly  of  the  scrip*  others  again  are  supposed  to  have 

tures,  is  not  only,  in  my  opinion,  the  charge  aind  custody  of  iodivi* 

true,  but  of  great  use  to  be  observed  duals.     This  system  ia  in   truth 

in  reading  learn^^  commentators,  nothing  better  than  pagan  poly- 

who,  not    seldom,  make  it  their  theism,    somewhat  disgoiaed    and 

bosiuess  to  show  in  what  sense  a  qualified)  4pr,  in  thep^o  syaiea* 

word  has  been  used  by  other  an-  every  nation  had  its  tutelar  ddtv, 

thors :  whereas  the  proper  business  all  subordinate  to  Japiter,  the  site 

of  a  commeotator  is  to  show  in  .  of  gods  and  men.    Some  of  diese 

what  senftc  it  was  used  by  the  author  prodigies  of  igoorance  and  fioUyy  the 

hioMclf  in  that  place  ^  which,  in  rabbin  of  the  Jews,  who  livod  wiee 

the  scripture,  we  have  rsason  to  the  dispersion  of  the  niltioo,  thcN^glht 

conclude,  was  most  commonly  in  all  would  be  well,  if,  for  tatelar 

the  ordinary  vulgar  sense  of  the  deities,  they  substituted  tntelar  an- 

wordor  phrase  kuown  at  that  time,  geb.     From  tbia  aubstitutioo  iIib 

because    the    books  were  written  system    which   I  bavp   described 

and  adapted  to  the  people.'  arose ;    and  from   the  Jcwa,   ths 

"  Bishop  Horsley,    in  the  last  christians,    vrith    other    ^xtoies, 

sermon  he    ever    composed,    and  adopted  it.' 
which  is  full  of  (hat  boldness  of        ''  The  order  (rf*  transnusBoo  is 

thought,  and  manliness  of  style,  so  here  strangely  confused :  for,  inatend 

peculiarly  characteristic  of  his  writ-  of  chrbtiandotarda  having  obtained 

mgs,  (the  text,  Dan.  iv.  17}  aeems,  this  doctrine  from  rabbinical  dotaids, 

in  various  parts  of  it,  open  to  Mr.  and  these  again  from  pagan  dotards, 

Locke's  animadversion  \  and  espo-  the  plain  and  common  sense  of  the 

daily,  in  contending  that  the  teim  terms  referred  to  in  the  very  ancient 

'Midiael,'  or  'Michael  the  arch-  'poem  before  us— *those   of  a  ^• 
angel/ wherever  it  occurs,  ia  nothing    oonymooakind  employed  in  ot^r 
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booki  of  the  Old  aod  New  Testa- 
nentf— -the  unequivocal  tradition 
ooncurrent  in  all  the  highest  ages  of 
all  the  nuMt  ancient  nations  in  every 
part  of  the  world— 4eeni  to  establish, 
9M  clearl/  as  any  thing  of  the  kind 
can  be  established,  that  such  a 
doctrine  was  of  patriarchal  belief,-— 
that  it  existed  among  mankind 
almost,  or  perhaps  altogether,  from 
their  first  creation, — and  that  it  has 
descended  with  them,  in  every  rami- 
fication and  direction. 

*' The. whole  that  can  be  objected 
upon  the  subject  is,  that  it  has  been, 
at  various  times  and  in  various 
modes,  abused  \  and  this,  in  truth, 
af^er  all  his  apparent  opposition,  is 
the  whole  that  appears  intended  by 
Dr.  HorsJey;  since,  imrnHiately 
afterwards^  he  asserts  as  h^lows : 
'  Thkt  the  holy  angrls  are  often 
cmplojred  by  God  in  his  government 
of  this  sublunary  world,  is  indeed 
clearly  to  be  proved  by  holy  writ : 
that  they  have  powers  over  the 
matter  of  the  universe  analog^ous  to 
the  powers  over  it  which  men  pos- 
aess»  greater  in  extent,  but  Kill 
limited,  is  a  thing  which  might 
feasonably  be  supposed,  if  it  were 
not  declared:  but  it  seems  to  be 
coofirmed  by  many  passages  of  holy 
writ,  from  which  it  9t^tci%  also 
evident  that  they  are  occasionally, 
for  certain  specific  purposes,  com- 
missioned to  exercise  those  powers 
to  a  prescribed  extent.  That  the 
evil  angels  possessed,  before  the  611, 
the  like  powers^  which  they  are 
•till  ooctsionally  permitted  to  exer- 
fiiae  for  the  punishment  of  wicked 
tiationa,  aeema  also  evident.  That 
tfaey  have  a  power  over  the  human 
•cnsoiy  (which  is  part  of  the  ma- 
terial tmiverse),  which  they  are  oc- 
casionally permitted  to  exercise,  by 
means  m  which  they  may  inflict 
diseases,  luggcst  efil  thoogbtSj  and 


be  the  Instruments  of  temptations^ 
must  also  be  admitted.' 

"  Aod,  all  this  being  admitted, 
there  seems  no  great  difficulty  in 
conceiving  that  a  God  of  order 
would  arrange  the  hosts  of  the  in* 
visible  as  he  has  those  of  the  visible 
world,  into  gradations  of  variooa 
kinds,  endowed  with  various  powersi 
—that  *  one  of  these  morning-stara 
may  differ,  at  present,  from  another 
star  in  glory,'  as  we  are  told  the 
beatified  spirits  of  mankind  will 
differ,  hereafter :  and  with  this  ad- 
mission there  does  not  appear  to  btf 
any  necessity  for  wandering,  as  Dr. 
Horsley  (and  before  him  Mr.  Park- 
hurst)  has  done,  from  ^e  common  ' 
and  obvious  sense  of  his  text,  into  a 
recondite  and  hypothetical  explana- 
tion. 

'*  One  of  the  chief  arguments 
urged  by  the  learned  prelate,  in 
support  of  his  interpretation,  that 
the  terms  *  watchers'  and  '  holy 
ones'  import  the  Three  Persons  in 
the  Godhead,  is,  that  his  text 
affirms  that  '  this  matter  is  by  the 
decree  of  the  watchers,  and  the 
demand  of  the  word  of  the  holy 
ones;'  indicating  an  authority  which 
none  but  the  Godhead  could  possess, 
since  no  other  being,  however 
exalted,  can  deem,  idthough  he 
may  execute.  This,  however,  is  to 
give  the  text  a  Hebntw  rather  than 
a  Chsjdaic  bearing,  in  which  last 
language  the  English  reader  should 
be  informed  that  it  is  written.  More 
itrictly  rendered,  and  in  the  direct 
order  of  the  words,  it  is  b%  follows : 
*  To  the  division  of  the  Ourin  (p1t9 
watchers,  or  those  that  keep  watch) 
is  the  decree  \  and  to  the  c^rge  of 
the  KedDsin  ((*wnp  heavenly  host) 
the  introspection  i  i.  e.  '  looking 
into  it,*  to  se0  that  the  decree  i« 
carried  into  efiect.  It  is,  in  troth, 
the  oommon  daoge  with  which  the 

imperial 
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imperial  decrees  of  the  cast  close, 
even  m  the  present  day^  and  which 
gives  aufhnrity  to  (he  ministers  ap- 
pointed to  execute  them,  and  to 
those  appointed  to  sre  that  they  are 
executed  :  and  Is  hence  powerfully 
in  favour  of  au  ascending  scale  of 
angels,  instead  of  being  adverse  to 
it.  T:  e  term  iiy  or  [nip  (Our  or 
Ourin,  watcher  or  watchers)  is  by 
no  means  common  ;  but,  in  every 
instfince  I  am  acqnainted  with,  it 
imports  subordinate  watching,  or 
*  keeping  watch/  as  on  a  militar7 
<0tation,and  not  supreme  intendence,. 
or  over-ruling  providence.  The 
aanie  term  occurs  in  the  Syriac,  and 
is  uniformly  employed  in  thr  same 
sense,  *i^  and  xlil^;  which  are 
the  terms  actually  made  use  of  in 
the  Syriac  version  oftheNrw  Testa- 
ment, 1  Tim.  iii.  2. '  a  bishop  must 
be — vigilant*  (ix^) ;  and  Luke  xii. 
37.  '  1  lessed  are  those  whom  our 
Lord,  when  he  cometh,  shall  find 
Mratching'  (iix:^).  The  term  \^^r\^ 
(Kedosin,  heavenly  hosts)  is  still 
le<is  applicable  to  the  •Godhead  ;  for 
in  Job  XV.  15.  it  imports  defective 
angeK'or,  as  rendered  in  our  com 
mon  version,  '  saints  in  whom  the 
Godhead  putteth  no  trust  :*  and  in 
Job  V.  1  it  Imports  the  heavenly 
hosts  generally. 

*«  The  doctrine  of  an  apostacy 
among  the  celestial  orders,  which  I 
have  ventured  to  ascribe  to  ti)e  pa- 
triarchal religion  from  the  poem 
before  us,  is  derived  from  two  or 
three  passages  that  may  perhaps 
admit  of  a  ditferent  explanation,—* 
but  of  no  other  explanation,  as  it 
appears  to  roe,  tb^it  can  afford  an 
obvious  sense.  In  ch.  i.  and  ii. 
Satan  is  abruptly,  and  without  cere- 
mony, intrnduced  as  an  evil  spirit, 
as  though  the  wrisrr  of  the  poem 
felt  it  tmnecessary  to  offer  a  syllable 
'  upon  the  subject,  from  the  general 


notoriety  o^  the  fact.  In  ch,  it. 
18.  the  passage  runs  as  follows: 

Rrliold !  he  cannot  confide  in  his  semnts, 
Andchargeth  his  aniclH  with  ctcCault. 
What,  then,  are  the  dwrllen  in  houisatif 
clay?— &c. 

which,  in  St.  Jeroro,  is  renderrJ, 
'  £cce  *  qui  serviunt  ei.  non  sunt 
stabiles ;  et  in  angclis  ^uis  repent 
pravitatem ;'  "  Behold,  those  who 
serve  him,  are  nut  stable,  and  iD  his 
a'^gels  he  findeth  praviiy  or  de- 
fection ;' — evidently  alludii^  to 
tho»e,  in  the  language  of  St.  Judc, 
Tou^  /XTj  rijflijflrarraf  njv  eawrMf  ipX'i'f 
'  Who  kept  not  iheur  first  eataici* 
and  not,  even  indirectly,  applicable 
to  those  who  bad  be^n  tried  and 
found  faithful,  though  it  has  been 
thus  explained  occa«iionally.  The 
Hebrew  nVnn  is  -  by  no  means  suf- 
ficient ly  expressed  by  follv,  v  in 
our  established  version.  Its  radical 
meaning  is  *  want  of  continaitj,' 
Xirorjj^,  as  in  the  interstices  of  a 
.garment  that  may  be  seen  tbrougb, 

*X^^  ^^mJ^  -^  I  should  in  the 
text  now  offered  have  preferrrd 
defection  to  default,  as  being  equally 
the  radical  sense  of  the  terin  \  hat 
was  afraid  of  being  accused  of 
systematizing. 

'*  In  chap.  XV.  15.  the  same  hz\ 
is  2L'i2L\Xi  alluded  to,  and  in  terms 
equally  strong,  and  equally  gene- 
ral, as  though  of  universal  publi- 
city: 

Behold !  he  cannot  confide  in  his  ministcn. 
And  the  heavens  are  not  clean  ta  ht9  »$b(. 
IJovv  much  less,  then,  abominable  afi- 
corrupt  man ! — &c. 

Where,  observes  Fy odal,  '  under 
the  nanoe  of  the  beveos  under- 
standcth  he  the  aungels  ;*  on  which 
account  the  Alexandrine  version 
give*  A5TPA  Koyx  aof.atra,  *  the 
STARS  are  not  clean**-!. e. the  morn* 
ing  Stars,    it  it,  in  truth,  under  this 

preciat 
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precise  image  that  the  same  fact  is 
a  third  time  referred  to  in  the 
tpeech  of  Biklad,  chap,  xxv:  5  5 
though,  for  want  of  due  aitenti^n, 
it  has  seldom  been  uuderstood  to 
have  this  reference : 

Behold!  CTcn  the  moon —and  it  abidcth 

not. 
And  the  start  are  not  pure  in  his  siqht: 
How  much  le^s  man,  a  worm ! — &c. 

The  common  close,  or  burden, 
dravtrn  from  the  greater  impurity  of 
man^  shows  obviously  that  this  is 
the  sense  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
understood.  And  the  dl Cerent  pas- 
sages, taken  collectively,  lead,  if  I 
mistake  not,  to  a  clear  proof  that 
the  defection  among  the  heavenly 
hosts  was  generally  known  at  the 
time  the  poem  was  composed,  and 
bj  in  all  of  them,  generally  referred 
to. 

''  Concerning  the  doctrine  of  an 
universal  resurrection  and  retribu- 
tion, the  poem,  upon  a  cursory  view,  * 
may  in  many  places  appear  to  be 
at  variance  with  itself  3  for  there 
are  several  passages  which  at  first 
flight  seem  to  point  to  an  opposite 
conclusion  :  and  hence  a  cloud  of 
learned  and  excellent  men  in  all 
ages,  from  St.  Chrysostom  and  St. 
Ambrose  among  the  fathers,  to  Le 
Clerc,  Reiske,  Vogel,  Michaelis, 
Warburton,  Geddes,  and  Stock, 
aicong  modern  commentators,  have 
denied  that  any  such  doctrine  is 
fairly  to  be  collected  froni  the  poem 
as  a  whole.  The  question  is  there^ 
fore  entitled  to  be  examined  with 
nitoute  attention. 

*'  It  must  be  admitted,  that  the 
only  person,  amidst  all  the  inter- 
locutors, who  distinctly  alludes  to' 
the  subject,  either  on  the  one  sid2 
or  the  other,  is  Job  himself:  and  it 
certainly  appears  not  a  little  extra- 
ordinary^ that  none  of  his  com- 
pabloQS  when  reminding  him  ir 
1812. 


succession,  of  the  advantages  of  real 
contrition,  and  a  restoration  to  the 
favour  of  the  Almighty,    should, 
even  in  the  remotest  manner,  direct 
his  attention  to  a  future  as  well  as 
to  a  present  reward:  audit  is  hence, 
perhaps,   but  fair  to  conceive,  that 
the  doctrine  of  an  after  state  was  no 
more  in  universal  reception  in  the 
last  of  what  may  be  denominated 
the   patriiirclial  ages,  than  it  was 
among  the  Jews, at  the  advent  of 
our  Saviour  -,  and  that  the  friends 
of  Job  did  not  themselves  accede  to 
it.     Yet,   in  opposition   to  such  a 
conclusion,  there  are  two  or  three 
passages  in  the  di^erent  speeches 
of  Job  which  distinctly  refer  to  it, 
as  a  doctrine  in  general  acceptation^ 
dnd    admitted   by  his  companions 
themselves.     But  let  us  trace  the 
principal 'passages  which  have  any 
relation  to  the  subject,  in  the  suc- 
cession in  which  they  occur  :  and, 
in  order  to  our  reconciling  the  wide 
diiffirence  ihe.y  exhibit,  it  should 
be  constantly  borile  in  mind,   that 
they  are  only  brought  forward  by  a 
man  who,  in  the  midst  of  extreme 
bodily  pain,  and  the  most  compli- 
cated mental  affliction  that  ever  fell 
to  the  lot  of  any  one,  is  perpetually 
agitated  by  every  change  of  con- 
tending passions — hope,  fear,  confi- 
dence,despondency,indignation,ten- 
derness,  submission,  and  triumph; 
each  abruptly  breaking  upon   the 
other,  and  frequently  hurrying  him 
away  from  his  habitual  principles 
to  tin  utterance  wf  transitory  thoughts, 
urged  by  transitory  feelings. 

*'  Ths  following  are  the  cbief 
passages  ag*ainst  the  existence  of  a 
future  life : 

CHAP.  XIV.  18—22. 

And,  for  ever,  as  the  crumbling  mountain 
dissolvcth,  « 

And  the  rock  mouldeieth  away  fiom  his 
place. 

As  the  waters  wear  to  pieces  the  stones, 

0  Afl 
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As  their  OTer6owing8  tweq>  the  toil  from 

the  laud,  -> 
So  consumest  thou  the  hope  of  man ; 
Thou  harassest  him    coniinuallj  till  he 

perish ;    ' 
Thou  weariest  out  hit  frame,  and  (tis- 

patchest  him. 
His  BOns  may  come  to  honour,  bat  he  shall 

know  tt  not ; 
pr  they  may  be  impovcrisfaed,  but  he  shall 

percd  ve  nothing  of  them : 
For  his  flcih  shall  drop^^way  from  him ; 
And  his  soul  shall  became  a  wute  from 

him. 

CniP.  XTt.  f  9.     CH.  ZVIt.  1. 

But  the  yean  numbered  to  me  are  come,   ' 
And  I  must  go  the  way  whence  I  shidl  not 

return: 
My  spirit  is  seized  hold  of  \  my  days  are' 

extinct ; 
Mine  are  the  sq>ulchrcs. 

CHAP.  XVII.  11. 

My  days,  my  projects,  are  all  over : 

The  resolves  of  my  heart  are  rent  asunder. 

Night  is  ^signed  me  for  day, 

A  light  bordering  on  the  regions  of  dark- 
ness. 

While  I  tarry,  the  grave  is  ray  home  ; 

I  am  making  my  bed  in  the  darkness. 

I  exclaim  to  corruption,  *Thou  art  my 
father  I' 

To  the  worm,  <  My  mother  1  and  my 
sister !' 

And  where,  in  such  a  state,  are  my  hopes? 

Yea,  my  hopes! — ^who  shall  point  them 
out? 

To  the  grasp  of  iht  grave  must  they  &U  a 

.    Prey» 
Altogether  are  they  below  in  the  dost. 

CHAP.  XXX.   34,  35. 

But  not  into  the  aepulchre  will  he  thrust 

his  hand ; 
Surely  there,  in  its  rain,  is  freedom. 
Should  I  hot  then  weep  for  the  rOthless 

day? 
My  soul  lament  for  the  rock  ? 

''  Upon  all  these  passages  it  majr 
be  observed,  that  they  rather  refer 
to  an  insensibility  oi^  4i9<^pation  of 
the  soul  upon  death,  th^n  to  the 
question  of  a  re-existence  or  resur« 
rertion  at  some  future  period  :  and 
hence  they  cannot  strictly  be  said 
to  annihilate  tUs  latter  doctrine. 
lA  the  midst'  of  his  deepest  de« 


spoodency,  as  expressed  in  tbeie 
extracts,  the  speaker  still  alludes  to 
his  hopes,  though  to  ho^  which, 
at  the  immediate  moment,  he  felt 
incapable  of  cherishing;  still  proving, 
however,  that  even  on  such  oca- 
sions  the  doctrine  itself  was  known 
to  him,  and  existed  before  him,  azui 
had  been  agitated  by  him,  although 
his  fears  or  his  sufferings  impelled 
him  at  the  time  to  relinquish  it. 
It  should  also  be  observed,  that, 
except  the  last  of  these  passages, 
they  are  all  uttered  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  affliction,  when  the  dis- 
ease itself  appears  to  have  raged 
most  violently,  and  the  reproadbes 
of  his  companions  to  have'  been 
most  bitter.  From  chap.  xix.  he 
seems  in  a  considerable  degree  to 
have  recovered  possession  of  him- 
self: he  is  conscious  of  his  sa- 
pertority  over  the  speeches  urged 
against  him ;  and  for  the  most  psrt 
exchanges  his  exclamations  aod 
complaints  for  sound  logical  reasm* 
ing.  And,  from  this  period,  the 
only  relapse  ioto  a  state  of  despoo- 
dency  and  disbelief,  in  any  way 
discoverable,  is  contained  in  the 
last  quotation. 

"  The  following'  are  the  c^iief 
passages  in  favour  of  a  future  ex- 
istence » 


CRAr.  XIV.  10^15. 

But  man  dieth,  and  mootderech ;— • 
But  the  mortal  expiretb— and  where  is  he  ? 
As  the  billows  pass  away  with  the  tides. 
And  the  flo9ds  are  exhausted  and  dried  op. 
So  man  lieth  down,  and  riseth  n0t  t. 
TiU  the  heavens  be  disiohred,  tbey  will  not 

awake; 
No-^ey  will  aot  rouse  up  fitom  chcir 

sleep.—- 
O  r  that  Choa  wouTdst  hide  me  ia  the 

grave, 
Wonldst  conceal  me-^tsll  thy  wiidi  lie 

past; 
That  thou  wonldst  appoint  me  ajixt  tfas^ 

and  remember  me  t 
Butifamandi*— shatth^  indcdtli* 
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AH  the  days  of  my  appointment  ^iU  I 

wait-*- 
Till  my  renovation  come-— 
Thou  Shalt  call,  and  I  will  answer  thee  ; 
lliou  Shalt  yearn  towards  the  work  of  thy 

hands. 

"  This  is  a  very  important  pas- 
sage^ in    relation   to   the  general 
question ;  and  is^  at  the  same  time^ 
fdl  of  poetic  beauty  of  every  kind. 
It  proves  the  tumult  of  the  speak- 
er's mind,  and  the  abruptness  and 
transition  of  his  feeh'ngs.     It  is  de- 
monstrative of  the  existence  of  the ' 
doctrine  of  a  future  state,  because  tt 
is  here  fully  brought  forward,  and 
reasoned  upon  :  but  it  shows,  also, 
that  though    the  doctrine  was  at 
that  era  in  existence,  it  admitted  of 
debate;  and  th»t  the  speaker  him- 
self, under  the  immediate  pressure 
of  suffering,  at  onejmoment  doubt- 
d!,  and  at  another  was  thoroughly 
convinced. 

% 

9 

CHAP.  Z1X.  S3— Qg. 

O!  chat  my  words  were  even  now  written 

down ;    . 
O  !  chat  they  were  f  ngraven  on  a  table ; 
\Tith  a  pen  of  irony  upon  lead ! 
Xfaat  they  were  fculptured  in  a  lock  for 

ever! 
ynr  *  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth* 
'  And  will  ascend  at  last  upon  the  earth  t     ^ 
*  And,  a^ter  the  disease  hath  destroyed  my 

skin, 
r  Tliac,  in  my  flesh,  I  sliall  see  God  i 
Whom  I  shall  see  for  myself, 
>%.nd  my  own  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not 

another's, 
Xhou^h  my  reias  be  consumed  within 

me.' 
"Ykcn  shall  ye  say  *  How  did  we  persecute 

him !' 
V'hen  the  root  of  the  matter  is  disclosed 
in   me. 
crrnible  for  your  yourselves  before  the 
swofd; 
,r  fierce  is  the  vengeance  of  the  sword  t 
r^^refore  beware  ofies  judgment. 

'^  For  the  different  senses  which 

iv'^   been  given  to  this    sublime 

v»<sage,  I  most  refer  the  reader  to 

^.  note  upon  it  in  the  regular  •r- 


der  of  the  poem.  Taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  preceding,  and 
succeeding  passages,  it  appears  .do« 
cisive,  not  only  as  to  the  existence 
of  the  doctrine  at  the  era  iri  which 
the  Work  was  coihposed,  but  as  to 
the  speaker*s  pomplete  and  trium- 
phant persuasion  of  it  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  being  uttered.  The 
word  'stand  upon  the  eat'th,'  as 
given  in  our  common  version,  is  a 
very  feeble  and  inadequate  i*ender- ' 
ing :  the  Hebrew  bi^»,  signifies, ! 
indeed,  '  to  stand,*  but  more  cor- 
rectly *  to  stand  up,' — 'mount/* 
'  rise  up,*  '  ascend.*  It  is  here,  and 
in  various  other  places,  a  forensic 
termt  and  in  such  Instances  should  '. 
always  be  rendered  '  ascend,*  i.  e. 
to  the  judgment-seat.  It  is  used 
in  the  very  same  sense  in  ch.  xxxi* . 
14.  where  our  commort  lection, 
instead  of  stand,  translates  it  rise 
up ;  '  when  God  riseth  up;'  which 
is  a  better  signification  than  the 
former,  but  still  remote  and  inade- 
quate. The  bold  and  severe  apos- 
trophe of  the  speaker  to  his  com- 
panions, in  the  passage  that  imme- 
diately follows,  proves  obviously 
that  the  whole  refers  to  the  solema 
judgment  of  the  Almighty. 

CHAP.  xxi.  98,  20' 

For,  •  Wlicre,  say  ye,  is  the  house  of  this 

•  rnighty  one  ? 
*  Yea— where,  the   fizi  mansion  of  the 

wicked  ?— 
'  Lo !  against  the  day  of  destruction  art  the   ' 

wicked  reserved ; 
In  the  day  of  vengeance  shfltf  they  be 

brought  forth.* 

CRAP.  XXZi.  IS,  14. 

If  I  have  slighted  the  cause  of  my  VCH^* 

servant,  or  my  maid-servant. 
In  their  concroversies  with  me,  ' 
What  then  shall  I  do,  when   God   at- 

cendeth ; 
And  when  he  visitetbi  what  shall  I  answer 

him  ? 

"  In  the  last  passage,  o^pt,  as  \ 
have  already  observed,  is  daobtlr" 
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«sed  forensicaUy,  ascendeih,  I  e. 
'  (0  the  tribunal  of  judgtncDt-seat } 
atid  not  '  riseth  up/  as  in  our  es- 
tablished leclion.  The  speaker  is 
immediately  adverting  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  conducted 
himself  as  emirpr  chief  magistrate 
of  \Jt,  and  the  strict  justice  he  had 
uniformly  endeavoured  to  adminis- 
ter at  the  tribunal  of  the  gate.  The 
passage  cannot  be  misunderstood^ 
and  seems  decisive,  not  only  of  the 
existence  of  the  doctrine  of  a  fu- 
ture judgment  at  the  era  before  us, 
bat  of  the  speaker's  habitual  belief 
of  it^  considering  that  he  was  now 
debating  coolly  and  argumentative. 
ly«  and  free  from  the  influence  of 
passion. 

''  The  quotation  immediately  pre- 
ceding it,  may,  perhaps^  admit  of  a 
different  ixiterpretation,  if  consi- 
dered by  itself;  yet,  as  it  ought*  to 
tie  4:onsidered  by  itself,  but  in  con- 
jiidction  with  i:oUatefal  passages, 
-the  proper  and  intended  scinse  b  flit 
at'  once.  This  quotation  is  of  con* 
sequence,  not  only  as  leading  to  a 
proof  of  the  eiiistcnce  of  the  doc* 
trine,  and  the  speaker's  as^nt  to  it, 
when  dispassionately  arguing  upon 
the  subject,  but  as  ascribrng  the 
tame  assent,  as  a  known*  and  ad- 
mitted fact,  to  hia  companions  \  for 
he  puf^.the  words  into  their  mootha 
in  their  own  presence. 

"  Upon  the  ^hdle,  it  seems  dear 
then,  I  think,  that  the  doctrine  of 
a  future  existence,  and  8tat«  of  re- 
tribution, was  fully  known  at  the 
age  in*  which  the  book  of  Job  was 
composed  5  and  that  it  was  fully  ac- 
ceded to  by  Job  himself,  when  free 
from  the  vinfluence  of  desponding 
passions  :  bbt  it  does  not  seem  per- 
fectly clear  that  it  was  equally  ac- 
ceded to  by  his  comJMnions.  I 
seems  evident,  also,  that  the  whole 
•  expectation  of  a  future  st«le  was 


iproimded  upon  a  rosarrectioD  of  tlit 
body:  and  that  the  doctrine  of  a 
separate  existence  of  the  aovi]— 
which,  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
a*  corporeal  resurrection,  rons^  in 
my  judgment,  so  plainly  through 
the  entire  textnre  of  the  Cfaiistiao 
scriptures— i&  no  where  sopposted 
by  the  speakers  i  and,  from  vanooi 
passages,  appears  rather  to  have 
been  disbelieved. 

"  It  is  curious,  therefore,  to  re- 
mark the  diffident  groond  of  argn- 
mept  assumed  in  favour  of  a  futoxe 
stale,  in  the  present  poem, — and 
hence,  perhaps,  by  the  patriarchal 
times  ^nerally, — and  that  assufoed 
by  the  philosophers  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  who  assented  to  the  sanae 
doctrine;  the  former  appealing  a» 
lone  to  a  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  appearing  to  have  no  idea  of  a 
distinct  immortality  of  the  eonl; 
and  the  latter  appealing  alone  to  a 
distinct  immortality  of  the  sog\ 
and  appcariog  to  have  no  idea  of  a 
resurrection  of  the  body.  It  remauH 
ed  for  that  dispensation  which  fasa 
*  brought  life  and  inimortaiitj  to 
light,'-»the  resurrection  of  the  be* 
dy>  and  the  real  nature  of  the  soid, 
— to  reconcile  the  discrepancy^  and 
^ive  to  each  groaod  of  argument  its 
proper  force. 

'The  only  existing  bercsf  that 
occurs  to  us  in  the  cooneof  the 
poem,  is  that  of  magic  or  incaitla* 
lion  I  and  the  only  idolatry  that  ef 
Sabeism,  or  the  worship  of  the 
veoly  bodies.  The  first  ia 
at  in  chap.  iii.  8,  and  the 
chap.  xxxi.  26~;  and  both,  vrere  ad- 
ditional proofs  wanting,  woold  oofr- 
curin  corroborating  its  higli  anti- 
quity; for  they  are  aokiitg  ilie  d^- 
est  subjecCb  to  be  met  wiSi  in  fai»» 
tory  or  tradition  >—*the  firaibcf^ 
known  to  have  been  profecaed  aa^ 
practised  by    collegiate  bodka  i% 
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Egypt  before  the  Mosaic  era )  land 
the  second  being  commonly  refer- 
redj  Ibr  its  origia>  to  a  date  antece- 
dent to  that  oi  Abraham,  and  by 
Maimonides  to  a  period  nearly  as 
early  as  that  of  Set  h-— his  son  Sa- 
hios/  according  to  the  Sabeans 
themselves,  having  invented  and 
propagated  it.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
of  much  earlier  birth  than  either 
image-worship  or  the  deification  of 
heroes*  and  have  usually,  and  per- 
haps eonectly,  been  regarded  as  its 
abominable  progeny.  The  duration' 
of  Sabeism  is  also  as  remarkable  as 
its  tmtiquity ;  for^  in  the  territory 
of  Bassora,  it  is  ^till  to  be  found  in 
a  sect  who  denominate  themselves, 
but  for  what  reason  is  uncertain, 
the  Christians  of  St.  John. 

•*  The  form  of  the  present  poeni, 
contemplated  as  a  depository  of  pa- 
triarchal faith,  is  also  entitled  to 
attention,  and  is  almost  as  much 
in  favour  of  a  very  early  origin  as 
any  circumstance  that  has  yet  been 
noticed.  All  the  religious  institutes 
of  the  highest  antiquity,  of  which 
we  have  any  account,  were  deli- 
vered in  poetry,  and  under  the 
ahape'of  history,  real  or  fictitious. 
Such  is  probably  the  Zend-Avesta 
(though  its  actual  rhythm,  like 
that  of  Hebrew  poetry,  seema  no 
longer  to  be  known),  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  Sadder,  a  book  used 
bj  the  Magi,  containing  dn  account 
^  the  laws  and  precepts  of  the 
Farsees,  avowedly  drawn  up  from 
the  Zend-Avesta,  and  written  in 
Feraian  verse*  SiKh  unquestionably 
are  the  Vedas,  being  composed  in 
aahloka,  or  rather  'slocas,  or  stanzas 
of  four  lines  rach ;  the  two  fiist 
books  of  which  affect  an  antiquity 
aaperior  to  that  of  the  Mosaic  era. 
8uch,  also,  is  the  bhu-King,  com- 
piled by  Confocius,  and  perhaps  the 
thiceotker  KiBga,  consiUutiiig  eol-^ 


lectively  the  theology  of  the  Chi- 
nese \  and  such  are  the  Orphic  frag- 
ments of  Greece,  and  the  Edda  of 
Iceland.'  It  is,  however,  peculiarly 
worthy  df  remark,  that  Arabia  has 
more  pretensions,  and  especially  ipore 
pretensions  of  very  high  antiquity, 
to  such  a  mode  of  communicatioq, 
than  any  other  country  whatever.' 
Its  customs  and  manners,  the  ^gree- 
ableness  of  its  climate,  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  its  prospects,  anq, 
above  all,  the  force  and  rtchne^ 
and  elegance  of  its  language,  con- 
curred, at  a  very  early  period,  to 
render  poetry  an  object  of  universal 
attraction;  so  that  the  rise  of  a 
poet  in  an  Arabian  tribe  was  one  of 
the  principal  sources  of  public  re- 
joicing :  and  hence,  as  far  as  almost 
any  nation  can  look  back  through 
the  medium  of  profane  history,  we 
find  a  sort  of  poetical  academy  in- 
stituted in  this  country,  which,  with 
a  view  of  maintaining  a  due  spirit 
of  emulation,  used  annually  to  as- 
semble at  Ocadh,  where  every  poet 
produced  his  best  composition ;  and 
where  the  different  tribes,  to  which 
the  poets  belonged,  waited  for  (he 
award  of  the  judges,  who  were 
appointed  to  decide  on  their  re- 
.^pective  merits,  with  ^s  much  anx- 
iety as  the  writers  of  the  poems 
themselves.  This  assembly  was  supf 
pressed  by  Mahommed,  partly  as 
interfering  with  his  very  opposite 
views  of  warfare,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause many  of  the  poems  recited 
oB  such  occasions  were  filled  with 
severe  and  appropriate  sarcasms 
upon  himlelf :  among  the  principal 
of  which  were  those  recited  by 
Caab  Ben  Zohair,  whose  destruc- 
tion was  consequently  panted  for 
by  Mahommed  with  long  and  UQ*. 
mitigated  eagerness* 

'  The  subjects  made  choice  of  oa 
these  occasions  were  religious,  mo* 
ral,  or  pastoral:  in  their  arrange- 
ment 
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pent  they  were  often  argamepta-  "In  both  these  countries,  tbat- 
tive  3  and  in  thrir  form,  either  so-  fore,  we  meet  wilh  an  abundaDoe 
liloquie's,  dialogues,  or  narratives,  of  instances  of  a  very  early  appro- 
It  is  to.  this  assembly  we  arc  in-  priation  of  poetry  to  the  purpose  cf 
debted  for  the  xMoallaka^  or  seven  communicating  both  moial  leoli- 
pre-eminent  casscides  or  eclogues,  roents  and  religious  tenets  ;  and,  as 
wliich  v/erc  transcribed  in  charac-  in  the  poem  before  us,  through  the 
ter.^  of  gold  upon  Egyptian  paper,  medium  of  a  slight  string  of  narra- 
and  suspended  on  the  walls  of  the  tive  or  biography.  Such  is  the  Hi- 
Caaba,  or  principal  temple  at  Mec-  topadcsa  of  Vishnu-Sarmau,  .which 
ca.  Of  these,  the  sixth  and  seventh  has  been  elegantly  translated  into 
should  be  united  j  for  they  consiN  English  by  Sir  William  Jones.  As 
tute  two  antagonist  declamations  or  such,  also,  we  may  regard  the£o8- 
arguments,  advanced  by  Amru  and  tan,  and  Gulistan,  of  tbe  scniimcn- 
Hareth,  whose  nsmes  they  rcspec-  tal  Sadi ;  and  as  such,  more  cspe- 
tively  bear,  in  favour  of  the  supe-  cially,  the  Gitagovinaa  of  Jayadcw, 
lior  merita  of  their  respective  tribes,  and  the  "  I-.oves  of  Laili  and  Maj* 
and  were  delivered  before  Arom,  nun  j*  which  last  subject  has  gitea 
ton  of  Hinda,  king  of  Hira  in  Me-  rise  to  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve 
6opotamia>  who  undertook  the  office  r|val  attempts  among  the  bAidsd 
of  umpire/  And  in  this  view  of  the  Persia,  the  best  and  most  exquisite 
subject,  they  have,  so  far  as  relates  of  which  appear  to  be  those  cf 
to  external  form,  a  very  near  re*  Nizami,  and  Hata6  his  scholar, 
semblance  to  the  adverse  orations  These  attempts  are  altogether 
or  arguments  of  which  the  great  founded  upon  an  Arabian  basis ; 
body  of  the  ensuing  poem  consists ;  for  the  real  name  of  Majoun,  or  The 
and,  like  it,  are  foitnded  on  real  Distracted,  was  Kais,  an  acac^* 
history.  '  plbhed  and  amiable  youth,  the  only 

'*  From  the  violence,  however,  son  ofao  Arabian  chieftain  who  fioc^ 
^ith  which  Mahommed  attacked  rishedinthefirstageof  tbeMahooD- 
what  may  be  called  the  poetical  a-  medan  empire;  while  Laili  or  Laiia 
caderoy  of  Ocadh,  almost  all  the  (as  the  Arabians  write  it)  was  the 
inost  ancient  pieces  of  Arabian  pc^  daughter  of  a  neighbonring  chirt* 
etry  were  destroyed  or  lost ;  and  tain,  and  seems  to  have  been  equal- 
we  have  hence  far  nearer  approaches  ly  accomplished.  Laili,  in  thise  po- 
lo wards  the  general  nature  of  ihe  ems,  is, '  indeed,  mystically  iater- 
poem  of  Job  in  Persia  and  India,  preted,  by  the  general  conseot  of 
(which  successively  derived  a  po-  the  ancient  Hushangis  and  modem 
e(ic  taste,  and  cultivated  a  poetic  Sufis,  as  uniformly  typifying  the 
genius,  from  Arabia,)  than  we  have  omnipresrnt  spirit  of  God  ;  and  Sir 
in  Arabia  itself  j  and  where  also  W.  Jones  conceives  the  term  to  he 
we  meet  with  institutions  similar  to  actually  used  in  the  sense  in  the 
ihatheldat  Oc^dh,  for  rival  reci-  Masnavi,  as  well  as  in  several  of  the 
lations,-^at  which  the  ancient  Ra-  ecpteric  odesofHafiz.  Thesobjed 
jahs  coinmonly  re!tided<  and  at  one  of  the  Qitagovinda,  which  con^ 
of  which  was  first  rehearsed  the  tutes  a  part  of  the  tenth  book  ol 
Sacbntala,  or  Fatal  Ring,  ofCali-  the  Bhiigavat,  is  founded  oo  'tht 
das.  '  These  poems  were  collected.  Loves  of  Crishna  and  Radha,*  or 
^nd  made  public,  in  niiscellanies  the  mystical  union  of  the  Creator, 
denominated^  in  Sanscrit^  Natac.        in  a  state  of  iocarnation^  with  the 
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haman  soul;  for  soch^  accordiog 
to  the  Vedantis,  if  intended  by  the 
word  Radba;  the  original. meaning 
of  which,  however,  is  <  atonement^ 
pacilicatioQ,  or  satisfaction.*  And 
under  this  narraitve,  as  under  the 
preceding  of  Laili  and  Majnun,  a 
variety  of  what  are  conceived  in  the 


I 

East  to  be  the  moat  important  doc- 
trines of  religion,  are  purposely, 
but  irregularly,  scattered,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  most  important 
doctrines  of  the  patriarchal  religion 
appear  to  be  scattered  through  (he 
book  of  Job." 


.    On  thb  Ieish  Language. 

fFaoM  Me.  Dewar's  Obseevations  on  the  Character,  &c» 

'  of  TUB  Irish.] 


'*  nr^HE  Irish  language  is  a  dialect 
X  of  what  has  been  generally 
called  the  Celtic :  and  some  anti- 
quarians of  note  have  maintained 
that  it  is  th^  root  of  that  ancient 
aad  venerable  tongue.  It  is  certain, 
tiiat  there  is  very  little  difference 
between  it  and  the  Gaelic;  and 
that  a  Highlander  caA  converse, 
easily  with  an  Irishman.  This  re- 
mark holds  true  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland  more  than  in  others.  It 
becomes  not  a  mountaineer  of  Scot- 
land to  say  which  is  the  more. po- 
lished and  copious  :  but  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  give  my  opirfion,  I 
must  maintain,  that  while  the  Irish 
seems  to  be  more  cultivated  than 
the  Gaelic,  it  retains  less  of  its 
original  simplicity.  I*  refer  parti- 
cularly to  the  conjugation  of  the 
verb.  In  the  Jark  ages,  the  monks 
seem  to  have  labour^  to  make  the 
£exion  of  the  verb  in  their  own 
tongue,  similar  to  that  of  the  Latin. 
This  alteration,  for  I  cannot  call  it 
an  improvement,  which  is  adhered 
to  by  all  the  grammarians,  does  not 
seem  natural,  nor  at  all  suited  to 
the  genius  of  a  language  that  is 
otherwise  beautifully  simple. 

"  It  has  been  already  remarked, 
tl^t  U  >*  altogether  i4ioinatic  in  its 


construction,  or,  to  speak  more  cor* 
rectly,  its  idioms  are  difi*ercnt  from 
those  of  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 
It  is  extremely  copious,  especially- 
on  any  subject  connected  with  the 
passions ;  though  it  can  scarcely  be 
considered  a  good  vehicle  for  phi- 
losophy. No  tongue  can  better  suit 
the  purpose  of  the  orator,  whose 
object  is  to  make  an  impression  on 
a  popular  assembly,  and  who,  re-, 
gardless  of  precision,  seeks  only  to 
accomplish  his  end.  Hence  also, 
it  is. admirably  adapted  to  poetry. 

"  Every  one  has  remarked  the 
readiness  with  which  an  Irishman 
applies  the  language  of  endearment 
to  all  his  associates :  and  though  I 
had  never  heard  him  speak,  Tshould 
conclude  this  to  be  the  case  froia 
an  investigation  of  his  dialect.  It 
abounds  with  terms,  which,  if  li- 
terally translated,  would  appear  to 
a  native  of  either  part  of  this  island, 
excessively  extravagant.  This  fact 
seems  to  confirm '  the  idea  which  I 
formerly  advanced  respecting  the* 
tender  aiid!  mild  enthusiasm  of  the 
Irish. 

**  The  number  of  people  who 
speak  this  language  is  much  greater 
than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is 
spoken  throughout  the  province  of 
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Connaugbt  by  all  the  lower  ordcrg, 
a  great  part  of  whom  scarcely  un- 
derstand any  fngiishi ;  and  some  of 
those  who  do^  unders>tand  it  only  so 
as  to  conduct  business:  they  are 
incapable  of  receiving  moral  or  re- 
ligious instruction  through  its  me- 
dium. The  Irish  is  spoken  very 
generally  through  the  other  three 
provinces^  except  among  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Scotch  in  Hie 
iiortb.  It  cannot  be  supposed  ihat 
calculations  on  this  subject  should 
be,  perfectly  accurate ;  but  it  has 
been  concluded  on  good  grounds 
that  ^here  are  about  two  mi  J  lions  of 
people  in  Ireland  who  are  incapat)le 
of  understanding  a  continued  dis- 
course in  English.  The  grounds 
on  which  such  olculatious  are 
made  cannot  be  deemed  very  ac- 
curate. Dr.  Siokes,  who  has  written 
a  pamphlet  on  the  nertfs^iry  of  pub- 
lishing the  scriptures  jn  the  Irish 
language,  merely  mentions  the 
counties  in  which  it  is  the  pre- 
vailing speech.  He  sialps,  indcrd, 
that  about  two  thouspind  Irish  cate- 
chisms are  sold  annually;  and  con- 
cludes fiom  this  ciicnmstnnce,  that 
theriemust  be  nbom  twenty  tlwusaiid 
persons  in  Ireland  >^ho  have  made 
some  attempt  at  rc^ading their  native 
languagr.  But  supposing  this  cal- 
culation to  be  overrated  by  half  a 
million ;  there  remains  a  million 
and  half»  a  number  that  is  live 
times  greater  than  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Highlands. 

-  **  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  the 
Hibernian  language,  in  spite  of  every 
exertion  to  complete  its  extinction, 
has  survived  so  long,  and  continues 
to  be  spoken  by  such  t  vast  multi- 
tude of  pr4)ple  ?  In  answer  to  this 
quest  ion,  I  remark, 

*•  First,  that  eyery-people  sitnate<J 

'  as  thh  \r\ih,  and  the  Welch,  a&4 

the  Highlanders  are,  and  have  been, 
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c\'en  lo  enthusiasm.  .  The  les^  in« 
tcrconrbe  a  nation  has  with  fdreigncis, 
and  the  more  ignorant  it  is  of  their 
ii.stitntions,  manners;  and  langoage; 
the  more  perfect  it  will  consider  its 
own  :  con<^equent]y  it  will  feel  the 
«tn)ost  reluctance  to  give  up  either. 
And  who  in  any  circumstances  can 
ea<v:ly  relinquish  the  tongue,  wfakfa 
first  conveyed  to  his  infant  mind 
the  tender  and  endearing  accents  oC 
maternal  atftction,  which  in  riper 
years  he  has  associated  with  all  bis 
joys  and  sdrrows,  with  all  his 
pleasing  ahd  painful  emotions; 
which  is  retidered  sacred  by  bting 
the  medium  of  communication  with 
that  great  and  holy  Being,  whom 
he  adores ;  and  without  the  aid  of 
which,  perhaps,  he  cannot  form  an 
accurate  conqpption  on  any  subject? 
Tl.e  complf  le  extinction  of  the  lan- 
guage of  a  people,  time  and  favcpr- 
ableclrcumstancesalone  must  effrCt: 
unless  recourse  should  be  had  to  the 
more  cruel,  but  certainly  noore  ex- 
peditious method,  of  destroying  the 
people  at  once.  How  fully  is  this 
remark  veritied  in  the  repeated  at- 
fempts  ^  William  the  Norman  to 
introduce  the  dialect  of  France 
among  tlie  people  which  bis  arms 
4iad  conquered  I 

*•  Secondly,  the  attachment  of  the 
human  mind  to  any  object  is  in- 
crt*ased  in -proportion  to  the  re- 
proach and  persecution  which  ts 
suffered  for  its  sake.  -  At  this  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  world  this 
obvious  tiHitb  requires  no  tflostra- 
tion ;  or,  if  any  be  necessary,  the 
history  of  Ireland  will  fbmisfa  it. 
The  exertions  ttrhich  have  been 
made  to  suppress  the  language  of 
that  country,  have  greatly  strength- 
ened the  prepossessions  of  the  na- 
tives in  its  favour;  and  they  now» 
in  ftome  degree,  consider  their  ho* 
nour  pledged  for  its  preservation. 

''  There  ii  a  species  of  birbaritr 
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whiQh  tbongh  not  so  revolting  t9 
the  feeHngs  of  humanity  as  that  of 
the  conqueror,  who  spares  neither 
age  nor  sex  amongst  thevanquished, 
is,  perhaps,  in  itself  not  less  shock- 
ing and  criminal.  To  perceive  this, 
however,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to 
bavesorae  warmth  of  social  affection, 
some  regard  to  the  general  interests 
of  man,  but  also  to  possess  a  tho- 
rough conviction  of  his  responsi- 
bility, — not  merely  to  have  the 
doubtful  goodness  which  allows 
bim  existence,  l)ut  the  less  ambi- 

fuous  benevolence  which  aims  at 
is  happiness  and  welfare.  Now, 
to  proscribe  the  language  of  a  whole 
people  because  it  does  not  happen 
to  be  the  sante  with  the  speech  of 
the  conqueror  and  the  court,  to 
leave  those  who  speak  it  in  ig- 
oorance  in  order  to  accelerate  its 
extinction,  and  even  actively  to  dis- 
courage every  attempt  to  instruct 
and  enlighten  unless  it  be  in  the 
protected  tongue,  are  maxims  which 
appear  to  me  not  only  barbarous, 
but  absolutely  inefficient  as  to  the 
end  in  view.  The  serious  nature* 
of  these  charges,  and  the  general 
importance  of  the  subject,  may 
justify  more  extended  details  re- 
specting^ the  history  of  the  Celtic 
dialects  as  exist.ing  in  the  British 
isles. 

"  The  Welch,  it  must  be  allowed, 
have,  in  general  been  more  fortunate 
than  their  brethren.  They,  no 
doubt,  were  at  one  period  very 
cruelly  used  j  their  bards  were  in- 
humanly massacred,  and  their  in- 
dependence is  alienated  for  ever. 
But  since  that  period  they  have 
been  treated  with  liberality^  neither 
themselves  nor  their  language  have 
been  proscribed.  Books  have  been 
published  in  it^  and  schoolmasters 
and  teachers  ot  religion  for  ages 
have  instructed  them  through  its 
medium.    The  happy  result  is^  that 


in  no  country  is  tberiB  more  public 
and  private  virtue,  more  domestic 
happiness,  more  ardent  and  scriptural 
piety,  or  greater  loyalty  and  sabojv 
dination.  They  have  been  per- 
mitted and  even  encouraged  to  cul- 
tivate their  own  tongue,  to  improve 
their  minds  by  the  tracts  that  are 
printed  in  it ;  and  these  are  the 
fruits  which  this  wise  measure  has 
produced .  It  ought  to  be  remarked^ 
huwever,  that  Wales  has  been  much 
indebted  to  her  near  vicinity  to 
England.  Her  inhabitants,  indeed, 
inform  us  that  they  owe  most  cf 
their  advantages  to  their  own  power* 
ful  genius,  to  their  ancient  literatui)^ 
and  to  the  ta^te  for  knowledge 
which,  they  say,  has  always  been 
preserved  amongst  them.  Without 
entering  into  any  inquiry  as  to  the 
truth  of  this,  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed,  that  they  are  under  roan/ 
obligations  to  benevolent  English- 
men who  have  visited  their  country, 
and  who  have  done  more  for  the 
education  of  its  poor  inhabitant^ 
than  sixty  years  ago  was  done  for 
their  own.  Perhaps  it  was  im- 
possible to  be  In  perfect  contact 
with  the  land  of  freedom^  of  know- 
ledge, and  of  science,  without  par- 
taking in  some  of  its  blessings^ 
At  this  moment  there  are  in  cir- 
culation nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
copies  of  the  Welch  Bible. 

."  The .  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
from  particular  circumstances  in  its 
history,  enjoyed  all  the  advantages 
of  the  reformation.  The  clergy 
were  required  to  preach  in  tie 
Gaelic  language  :  schoolmastert 
were  appointed  in  tvtry  parish^ 
who,  in  general,  could  leach  the 
children  to  read  in  that  tongue. 
But  unfortunately  the  rebellion  of 
1715,  and  of  1745,  excited  pre- 
judices against  both  the  Highlanders 
and  their  language:  thtir  very  garb, 
martial  as  it  is,  was  proscribed  -,  and 
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no  measnre  was  thought  too  severs^ 
which  bad  for  its  object  the  sup- 
pression of  any  thing  nllied  to  the 
insurgent  mountaineers.  It  was 
even  deemed  improper  to  publish 
books  in  the  Gaelic,  )es^  it  should 
tend  to  the  preservation  of  the  lan- 
guage :  so  powerful  was  t^is  pre- 
judice, that  it  was,  after  a  ]ong 
struggle,  and  against  incessant  op- 
position, that  the  society  for  pro- 
pagating christian  knowledge  under- 
took at  a  recent  period  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible.  When  the  British 
and  foreign  Bible  Society  published 
an  edition  of  the  same  translation, 
it  encountered  a  considerable  share 
of  this  opposition.  It  was  said  in 
both  cases,  that  though  the  High- 
landers were  ignorant  of  the  scrip- 
tures, it  is  improper  to  supply  them 
in  their  own  tongue  3  that  this  plan 
tends  to  preserve  a  language  which 
ought  to  be  abolished  \  that  there 
were  only  a  feW  thousands  in  the 
Highlands  who  could  not  under- 
stand English,  and  that  these  would 
soon  be  rcmovr-d  ;  and  tlul  since 
few  of  these  could  read  the  Gaelic, 
the  translation  of  the  sacred  writings 
could  be  of  no  use  to  them.  This 
was  maintained  after  it  was  known 
that  there  are  three  hundred  thovi- 
sand  people  in  the  Highlands  who 
do  iiot  understand  a  continued  dis- 
course in  the  English  language. 

**  In  conformity  to  these  absurd 
reasonings  and  prejudices,  school- 
miisters  of  every  description  have 
been  ^customed  hitherto  to  teach* 
the  children,  who  do  not  understand 
one  word  of  'English,  in  that  lan- 
guage only,  till  few  of  them  have 
time  left  to  learn  to  read,  tolerably 
in  the  language  which  they  under- . 
stand,  and  through  which  they  can 
possibly  obtain  information. 

*'  Ii  is  far  from  my  intention  to 
insinuate,  that  the  honourable  the 
society  in  Scotland  for  propagating 


christian  knowledge  In  the  High- 
lands and  isles,  does  not  explicitly 
command  their    schoolmasters    to 
teach  the  Gaelic  language,  where 
that  language  chiefly  prevails.     No 
one  can  look  at  their  regolatioiis 
without  being  pertectly  satisfied  on 
this  bead  \  nor  is  it  possible  to  ad- 
vert to  the  good  which  this  instiio- 
tion  has  produced,  without  admitting 
its  undeniable  claim  to  the  everlast- 
ing gratitude  of  mankind.     If  the 
Gaelic  language  is  not  taught  in  ibe 
most  efficient  manner,  the  fhult  is 
not  to  be  attributed  to  the  honour- 
able society,  but  to  the  enroneocs 
sentiments  which  have  prevailed  oa 
the  subject. 

"  Happily  the  Highland  mini- 
sters universally  preached  in  the 
Gaelic  language  before  the  year 
171^>  and  \7^^%  otherwise  it  would 
certainly  have  been  deemed  highly 
expedient  to  preach  only  in  the 
more  modem  tongue.  Some  in 
their  simplicity  will' say,  tl^is  is  im- 
possible. How  could  three  hundred 
thuu^and  people  be  left  without  in- 
tf'lli^ible  instruction  of  any  kind  ? 
The  history  of  Ireland  will  inform 
us  that  such  a  case  is  not  impos* 
sible. 

"  The  reformation^  it  is  well 
known,  has  made  very  little  pro- 
gress in  that  country:-  the  mass  of 
the  people  remain  in  connection 
with  the  church  of  Rome.  Of 
these,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
there  are  a  million  and  a  half,  who 
understood  no  tongue  but  the  Irish. 
Now,  the  established  church  has 
made  no  provision  whatever  for  this 
population  ;  there  is  not  one  of  its 
ministers  that  preaches  In  this  laiin 
guage.  In  a  parish  containing 
twelve  hundred  inhabitants,  in  some 
instances  not  above  one  hundred,  in 
others  not  above  fifty  persons,  can 
derive  any  advantage  from  a  sermon^ 
or  any  other  coatinMed  discourse  in 
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fnglisb^  and  yef^  the  clergyman 
who  is  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
their  souls  understands  no  other.  It 
is  true .  most  of  these  people  are 
Roman'  catholics.  Arc  tbejr  not 
forced,  however,  to  remain  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Roman  church?  Their 
priests  give  them  that  instruction  in 
the  venerable  tongue  of  their  fathers, 
which  the  protCKtant  teachers  have 
always  denied  them.  And,  yet, 
tl)ese  teachers  complain  of  the  in- 
creasy  of  papists,  iand  of  the  gross 
ignorance  of  the  people.  How  in- 
consistent is  man ! 

*^  Let  it  be  observed  that  this 
shameful  neglect  of  the  Irish  po- 
pulation does  not  proceed  from 
mere  accident  j  most  of  the  Anglo- 
Hibernians  attempt  to  justify  it. 
This  many  of  them  do  \fy  arguments 
^hich  are  too  absurd  to  be  men- 
tioned The  principal  are  these 
two :  that  the  number  of  people 
who  understand  Irish  only,  is  not 
80  great  as  i  have  stated  3  and  that 
though  it  were,  the  instruction  of 
the  people  in  this  language  can 
answer  no  good  end.  Jn  answer  to 
the  first  of  these  arguments,  I  shall 
only  say,  that  though  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  accuracy  in  my  calculations 
on  this  subject,  I  have  always  found, 
that  in  places  where  gentlemen 
hostile  to  this  tongue  assured  me 
there  was  not  a  word  of  it  spoken, 
in  these  \GTy  districts,  I  heard  vi^ry 
little  English.  The  truth  is,  a  great 
part  of  Ireland  is  not  much  explored 
by  such  gentlemen;  and  when  they 
do  travel,  it  is  not  through  the  vallies 
and  recesses  of  the  mountains,  but 
along  the  road,  where  they  most, 
at  the  inns,  see  those  whose  interest 
|t  is  to  speak  the  language  of  stran- 
gers.' What  would  be  thought  of 
AD  Englishman^  who  should  trarcl 


from  Edinburgh  to  Fort  William, 
and  thence  to  Inverness,  and  there 
declare  that  the  English  tongue  was 
spoken  through  all  that  countiy; 
that  it  was  therefore  unnecessary  to 
teach  the  people  in  any  other  ?  As 
to  the  second  objection,  though  ob- 
viously absurd,  I  shall  only  say,  that 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  dictate  of 
reason,  and  of  common  sense,  that 
if  ever  a  people  be  inforo^ed  and 
enlightened,  it  must  be  by  means  of 
the  language,  which  they  under- 
stand.    Will  it  not  answer  a  good 
end  to  enlighten,  and  inform,  and 
improve  the  native  Irish  ?  Will  it 
not  answer   the  most   noble    and 
beneficent    purposes    to   inculcate 
those  principles  which  will  makf^ 
them  good  men,  and  good  subjects  \ 
But  (his  measure  will. perpetuate  the 
Irish    tongue.      What    then  ?   its 
existence  surely. can  do  no  harm; 
whereas  ignorance,  and  vice,  and 
superstition,  will    always  produce 
evil. 

"  The  truth  is,  however,  that  the 
cultivatibn  of  either  the  Irish  or  the 
Gaelic  is  the  most  effectual,  33  well 
as  the  most  ex])editious  plan  that 
can  be  adopted  for  their  extinction. 
Make  any  people  inielligent  and 
rational,  and  they  will  gradually 
lose  their  prejudices;  many  of  them 
will  acquire  a  taste  for  geberal 
knowledge,  and  they  will  seek  for 
it  in  the  general  tongue  of  the 
empire.  Besides,  all  their  interest 
must  incline  them  to  this  measure : 
if  they  wish  to  improve  their  con- 
dition, or  to  have  their  sons  ad- 
vanced in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try, they  will  find  it  necessary  to 
have  some  English  book-learning; 
themselves,  and  to  be  at  some  pain^ 
to.impart  it  to  their  chlldrpn. 
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EXTRAORPINAEY  TjLLEVT  FOR  ARITfiMETIC  |V  A  BoT  OF  LRM  TKA« 

Eight  Years  olp. 

[^ROM  TlLLpCH*8  PhILOSO^QIGAL  MaGASIHB.] 

"  fT^HE  attention  of  the  philoso-  The  discovery  was  made  by  acd- 
X  pbical  world  has  been  lately  dent.  His  fatheri  who  had  opt 
attracted  by  the  inoftt  singular  phe-  ^veo  him  any  other  instructioo 
Doil^enon  in  the  histovy  of  the  than  such  a^s  was  to  be  obtained  at 
buman  mind  that  perhaps  ever  a  small  school  established  in  that 
existed.  It  is  the  case  of  a  child^  unfrequented  and  iemote  part  of 
undei^  eight  years  of  age,  who^  the  countfy, '  (and  which  did  ooi 
without  any  previous  knowledge  of  indudeeitherwrlting  or  cyphering,) 
die  common  rules  of  arithmetic^  or  was  much  surprised  one  day  to  hear 
even  qf  the  use  and  power  of  the  him  repeating  the  products  of  se- 
Arabic  numerals,  and  without  having  veral  numbers.  Struck  with  amaze- 
given  any  particular  attention  to  ment  at  the  circumstance^  he  pro- 
the  scrbject,  possesses  (as  if  by  in-  posed  a  variety  of  arithmetical 
tuition)  the  singular  faculty  of  questions  to  him,  all  of  which  the. 
solving  ^a  great  variety  of  arith-  child  solved  with  remarkable  fa- 
metical  questions  by  the  .  mere  cility  and  correctness.  The  news  (^ 
operation  of  the  mind^  and  without  this  infant  prodigy  soon  circulated 
the  usual  assistance  of  any  visible  through  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
symbol  or  contrivance.  many  persons  came  from  distant 
*'  The  name  of  this  child  is  parts  to  witness  so  singular  a  dr- 
Zerah  Colbiirn,  who  was  born  at  comstance.  The  father,  enooa- 
Cabut  (a  town  lying  at  the  head  of  raged  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
Onion  river,  in  Vermont,  in  the  all  who  came  to  see  him,  was  io- 
United  States  of  America,)  on  the  duced  to  undertake,  with  this  child, 
1st  of  September  1804.  About  the  tour  of  the  United  States.  They 
two  years  ago  (August  1810)  al-  were  every  where  received  with  t^ 
though  at  that  time  not  six  years  most  flattering  expressions )  and  ia 
of  age,  he  first  began  to  show  those  the  several  towns  which  tbey  vi- 
wonderful  powers  of  calculation  sited,  various  plans  were  suggested 
which  have  since  so  muchjittracted  to  educate  and  bring  up  the  cbild^ 
the  attention  and  excited  the  asto-  free  from  all  ex))ense  to  bis  family, 
nishment  of  every  person  who  has  Yielding,  however,  to  the  pressing 
witnessed  his  extraordinary  abilities,  solicitations  pf  his  friends^  and  urged 
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\gf  the  most  respectable  and  |>ower- 
ful  recouunendationd,  as  well  as  by 
a  view  to  his  sbn's  more  complete 
edttcalion^  the  father  has  brought 
the  child  to  this  country,  where 
they  arrhred  on  the  }2th  of  May 
last:  and  the  inhabitants  *  of  this 
metropolis  have  for  these  last  three 
monthi  had  Rn  opportunity  of  seeing 
and  examining  this  wonderful  phe- 
nomenon^ and  of  terifying  the  re- 
ports that  have  been  circulated  xe- 
ipecting  him. 

''  Many  persons  of  the  first  emi- 
nence for  their  knowledge  in  ma-  ' 
thematics^  and  well  known  for  their 
philosophical  inquiries^  have  made 
a  point  of  seeing  and  conversing 
with  him ;  and  they  have  all  been 
struck  with    astonishm^t    at  his 
extraordinary  powers.     It  is  cor- 
rectly tme^  as  stated  of  him,  that—; 
'  He  will  not  only  determine,  with 
the  ^greatest  facility  and  dispatch^ 
the  exact  number  of  minutes  or 
secoods  in    any   given   period*  of 
time  y  but  will  also  solve  any  othei" 
question  of  a  similar  kind.      He 
will'  tell  the  exact  product  arising . 
from    the  multiplication    of    any 
Dumber^  consisting  of  two,  three, 
or  four  figure's,  by  any  other  num- 
ber consisting  of  the  like  number 
ef  figures.    Or,  any  number,  con- 
sisting of  six  or  seven   places  of 
figures,  bein^  proposed,  he  will  de- 
termine, with  rqual  expedition  and 
ease,  all  the  factors  of  which  it  is 
composed.     This   singular  faculty 
consequently  extends  not  only  Co 
the  raising  of  powers,  but  also  to 
the  extraction  of  the  square  and 
cube  roots  of  the  number  proposed ; 
aifd  likewise  to  the  means  of  de- 
termlning  whether  it  be  a  prime 
ndmber  (or  a  numt)er  incapable  of 
division  by  any  other  num^ber) )  for 
wMch  case  there  dx>es  not  exist,  at 
present,  any  general  rule  amonest 
mathetna^dans/    All  these;  and  a 


variety  of  other  questions  connected 
therewith,  are  answered  by  this 
child  with  such  promptness  and 
accuracy  (and  in  the  tnidst  of  his  > 
juvenile  pursuits)  as  to  astonish 
eveiy  person  who  has  visited  him. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  his  friends 
which  was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
concerting  the  best  method  of  pro- 
moting the  views  of  the  father,  this 
child    undertook,   and  completely 
succeeded  in,  raising  the  number  8 
progressively  up  to  the  sixteenth 
power ! ! !  and  in  naming  the  last 
result,  viz.  28 1, 47.4,976,7 J 0,(556 he 
was  right  in  every  figure.     He  was 
then  tried  as  to    other  numl)er8, 
consisting  of  one    figure;    all  of 
wbieh  he  raised  (by  actual  multi- 
plication and  not  by  memory)  as 
high  as  the  tenth  power,  with  so 
much  facility  and  dispatch  that  the 
person  appointed  to  take  down  the 
results,  was  obliged  to  enjoin  him 
not  to  be  so  rapid  !  With  respect  to 
numbers  consisting  of  two  figures, 
he  would  raise  some  of  them  to  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  power ; 
but  not  always  with  equal  facility  : 
for  the  larger  the  products  became, 
the  more  difficult  he  found  it  to 
proceed.     He  was  asked  the  square- 
root    of  106929,   and  before    the 
number  could  be  written  down,  he 
immediately  answered    327.      He 
WAS  then  required  to  name  the  cube    i 
root  of  268,336,  J  25,  and  with  equal    i 
facility  and  promptness  he  replied    j 
645.     Various  other  questions  of  a 
similar  nature,  respecting  the  roots 
and  powers  of  very  high  numbers^ 
were   proposed  by  several  of  the 
gentlemen  present,  to  all  of  which 
he  answered  in  a  similar  manner. 
One  of  the  party  requested  him  to 
name  the  factors  which  prodneed 
the  number  247483,  which  he  im- 
mediately did   by  mentioning  the 
two  numbers  941  and  263  ;  which 
indeed  arer  the  only  two  numbers 

that 
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that  will  produce  it.    Another  of    (not  onljr  from  the  motion  of  hii 
Xhtva    proposed  171395,    and    he    lips,  but  also  from  some  singolar 
named  the  follov'ing  factors  as  the    facts  which  will  be  hereafter  men« 
only  ones  that  would  produce  it;  viz.    tioned,)  that  some  operation  was 
^X  34279,    7x24485,    59x2905,    going  forward  in  his  mind|   yet 
83x2065,    35x4897,    295x581,    that  operation  could  not  (from  the 
and4l3x415i    He  was  then  asked    readiness  with  which  the  answers 
to  give  the  factors  of  S6083  ;  but    were  furnished)  be  at  all  allied  to 
be  impiediately  replied  that  it  had    the  usual  mode  of  proceeding  vnth 
none  \  which  in  fact  was  the  case>    such  subjects :  and  moreover,  he  is 
as  36083  is  a  prime  number.  Other   entirely  ^orant  of  the  common 
numbers  were  indiscriminately  pro-    rules  of  arithmetic,  and  cannot  per« 
posed  to  him,*  and  he  always  sue-    form,  upon  paper,  a  simple  sum  in 
ceeded  in  giving  the  correct  factors,    multiplication  or  division.    But,  in 
except  in  the  case  of  prime  num-    the  extraction  of  roots  and  in  men- 
bers,  which  he  discovered  almost  as    tioning  the  factors  of  high  nomben 
soon  as  proposed.     One  of  the  gen-    it  does  not  appear  that  any  operation 
tlemen  asked  him  how  many  mi-    can  take  place ;  sines  he  will  give 
autes .  there  were  .  in    forty-eight    the  answer  immediately,  or  in  a 
years ;    and    before   the  question    very  ft^r  seconds,  where  it  would 
could  be  written  down  he  replied    require,  according  to  the  ordinary 
25,228,800  >  and  instantly  added,    method  of  solution,  a  very  diffi- 
that  the  number  of  seconds  in  the    cult  and  laborious  calculation  :  and 
sa me   period  was    1 ,5 1 3,728,000.    moreover,  the  knowledge  of  a  prime 
Various  questions  of  the  like  kind    number  cannot  be  obtained  by  any 
were  put  to  him ;  and  to  all  of  known  rule, 
them    he    answered   with    nearly        **  It  has  been  already  observed, 
equal  facility  and  promptitude ;  so    that    it  was  evident,    from  some 
as  to  astonish  every  one  present,    singular  facts,  that  the  child  operated 
and  to  excite  a  desire  that  so  extra*    by  certain    rules  known    only  to 
ordinary  a  faculty  shoiild  (if  pos«    himself.    This  discovery  was  made 
slble)  be  rendered  more  extensive    in  one  or  two  instances.  When  he  had 
and  usefuU  been  closely  pressed  upon  that  point. 

"  It  was  the  wish  of  the  gentle-  In  one  case  he  was  asked  to  tell  the 
men  present  to  obtain  a  knowledge  square  of  4395  \  he  Bt  first  hesitated, 
of  the  method  by  which  the  child  fearful  that  he  should  not  be  able  to 
was  enabled  to  answer,  with  so  answer  it  correctly:  but  when  he 
much  facility  and  correctness,  the  applied  himself  to  it  he  said  it  was 
questions  thus  put  to  him  :  but  to  19,316,025.  Oh  being  questioned 
all  their  inquiries  upon  this  subject  as  to  the  cause  of  hb  hesitation,  he 
(and  he  was  closely  examined  upon  replied  thst  he  did  not  like  to  mul* 
this  point)  he  was  unable  to  give  ti ply  four  figures  by  four  figures  s 
them  any  information.  He  positively  but,  said  he,  '  I  found  out  another 
declared  (and  every  observation  that  way ;  I  multiplied  293  by  293,  and 
was  made  seemed  to  justify  the  then  multiplied  this  product  twice 
issertion)  that  he  did  not  know  by  the  number  15,  which  produced 
low  the  answers  came  into  his  the  same  result.*  On  another  oc* 
nind.  In  the  act  of  multiplying  casioo,  his  highness  the  duke  of 
wo  numbers  together,  and  in  the  Gloucester  asked  him  the  product 
aifiing  of  powers,  it  was  evident   of  21/734  multiplied  by  543:  be 
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jmmcdiatcly  replied  11,801.^62: 
but«  upon  some  remark  being  made 
on  the  subject,  the.  child  said  that 
he  had,  in  his  own  mind,  multiplied 
65202  by  181.  Now,  although  in 
the  first  instance  ic  must  be  evident 
to  every  mathematician  that  4395 
is  equal  to293  x  15,  and  consequently 
that  (4395)*=(293)*x(l5)*;  and 
further  that  in  the  second  case  543 
is  equal  to  181  X3,  and  consequently 
that21734x(181X3)=:(2l734X3) 
X  181  i  yet,  it  is  not  the  less  re- 
markable that  this  combination 
should  be  immediately  perceived  by 
the  child,  and  we  cannot  the  less 
admire  his  ingenuity  in  thus  seizing 
instantly  the  easiest  method  of  solv- 
ing the  question  proposed  to  him. 

"  It  must  t)e  evident,  from  what 
has  here  been  stated,  that  the  sin- 
gular faculty  which  this  ch^ld  pos- 
sesses is  not  altogether  dependant 
upon  his  memory.  In  the  multi- 
plication of  numbers  and  in  the 
raising  of  powers,  he  is  doubtless 
considerably  assisted  by  that  re- 
markable quality  of  the  mind :  and 
in  this  respect  he  might  be  con- 
sidered as  bearing  some  resemblance 
(if  the  difference  of  age  did  not 
prevent  the  justness  of  the  com- 
parison) to  the  celebrated  Jedediah 
Buxton,  and  other  persons  of  similar 
note.  But,  in  the  extraction  of  the 
roots  of  numbers,  and  in  determining 
their  factors  (if  any),  it  is  clear,  to 
ail  those  who  have  wknessed  the 
astonishing  quickness  and  accuracy 
of  this  child,  that  the  memory  hat 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  pro- 
cess. And  in  this  particular  point 
consists  the  remarkable  difference 
between  the  present  and  all  former 
instances  of  an  apparcntlj  similar 
kind. 

"  It  has  been  recorded  as  an 
astonishing  effort  of  memory,  that 
the  celebrated  Euler  (who,  in  the 
fdcnce  of  analysis,  might  vie  eren 


with  Newton   himself,)   could  re- 
member   the    first   six-  powers  of 
every  number  under   100.     This, 
probably,  must  be  taken  with  some 
restrictions :    but,    if  true   to   the 
fullest  extent,  it  is  not  more  asto- 
nishing than    the  efforts    of   this 
child ;   with  this  additional  circum- 
'  stance  in  favour  of  the  latter,  that 
he  is  capable  of  verifying,  in  a  very 
few  seconds,  every  figure  which  he 
may  have  occasion  for.     It  has  been 
further  remarked  by  the  biographer 
of  that  eminent  mathematician,  that , 
'  he  perceived,  almost  at  a  simple 
glance,   the  f^lctors  of  which   his 
formulae  were  composed  ;  the  par- 
ticular system  of  factors  belonging 
to  the  question  under  consideration; 
the  various  artifices  by  which  that  ' 
system  may  be  simpliticd  and  re- 
duced ;    and    the  relation   of   the 
several  factors  to  the  conditions  of* 
the  hypothesis.     His  expertness  in 
this  particular  probably  resulted,  in 
a  great  measure,  from  the  ease  with 
which  he  performed  mathematical 
investigations  by  head.      He  had 
always  accustomed  himself  to  that 
exercise;  and,  having  practised  it 
with  assiduity,  (even  before  the  loss 
of  sight,  which  afterwards  rendered 
it  a  matter  of  necessity,)  he  is  a  a 
instance  to  what  an  astonishing  de- 
gree it  may  be  acquired,  and  how 
much  it  improves  the  intellectual 
powers.     No  other  discipline  is  so 
effectual  in  strengthening  thefacultj 
of  attention  :  it  gives  a  facility  of 
apprehension,  an  accuracy  and  stoadi*  ' 
ness  to  the  conceptions ;  and  (what 
is  a  still  more  valuable  acquisition) 
it  habituates  the  mind  to  arrange- 
ment in  its    reasonings   and    re- 
flections.* 

''  It  is  not  intended  to  draw  a 
comparison  between  the  humble, 
though  astonishing,  efforts  of  this 
infant  prodigy  and  the  gigantic 
powers  of  that  illustrious  character 

to 
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to  whom  a  reference  has  jatt  beea 
made :  yet  we  may  be  permitted  to 
hope  aad  expect  that  those  wonder- 
ftil  talents,  which  are  so  coospicu- 
ons  at  this  early  age,  may  by  a  suit- 
able education  be  considerably  im- 
proved apd    extended;    and    that 
some  new  light .  will  eventually  be 
thrown  upon  those  subjecis,  for  the 
elucidation  of  which  his  mind  ap-* 
pears  to  be  peculiarly  forpied  by  na- 
ture, since  he  enters  into  the  world 
with,  all  th«se  powers  and  faculties 
which  are  not  even  attainable  by 
the   most  etninent  at  a  more  ad- 
vanced period  of  life.     Every  ma- 
thematician must  be  aware  of  the 
important  advantages  which  have 
•ometimes  been  derived  from  the 
ihost  simple   and  trifling  circum- 
stances ;  the  full  effect  of  which  has 
not  always   been   evident  at  first 
aight.    To  mention  one  singular  in- 
stance of  this  kind.    The  very  sim- 
ple improvement  of  expressing  the 
powers  and  roots  of  quantities  by 
means  of  indices*  introduced  a  new 
and  general    arithmetic    of  expi- 
nents !  and  this  algorithm  of  pow- 
ers led  the  way  to  the  invention  of 
logarithms,  by  means  of  which,  all 
arithmetical   computations    are  so 
m^uch  facilitated  and  abridged.  Per- 
haps this  child  possesses  a  know- 
leage  of  some  more  important  pro- 
perties connected  with  this  subject  5 
and  although   be    is   incapable  at 
present  of  giving  apy  satisfactory 
a^coitnt  of  the  state  of  his  mind^ 


or  of  commnnicating  to  others  the 
knowledge  which  it  is  so  evident 
he  does  possess,  jet  there  i|  every 
reason  to  believe  that,  when  his 
mind  is  more  cultivated  and  his 
ideas  more  expanded,  he|  will  be  able 
not  only  to  divulge  the  mode  by 
which  ne  at  present  operates,  but 
also  point  out  some  new  sourees  of 
information  on  this  interesting  sob- 
ject. 

"  The  case  is  certainly  one  of 
great  novelty  and  importance :  and 
every  Itterary  character  and  every 
friend  to  science  most  be  anxioos 
to  see  the  experiment  fairly  tried, 
as  to  the  effect  which  a  suitable 
education  may  produce  on  a  mind 
constituted  as  his  appears  to  be. 
With  this  view  a  number  of  gentle 
men  have  taken  the  child  under 
their  patrdnage,  and  have  farmed 
themselves  into  a   committee  for 
the  purpose  of  superintending  his 
education.     Application  has    been 
made  to  a  gentleman  of  scieoce, 
well  known  for  his  mathematics 
abilities,  who  has  oonseflUd  to  take 
the  child  under  his  iihmediate  tui- 
tion :  the  committee  therefore  pro* 
pose  to  withdraw  him,  for  the  pie- 
sent,  from  public  exhibition,  in  or- 
der that  he  may  fully  derote  him- 
self to  his  studies.    But   whether 
they  shall  be  able  wholly  to  accom- 
plish the  object  they  have  in  viev, 
will  depend    upon  the    aaastaoce 
which  they  may  receiTe  from  the 
public. 
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''  npHfe  art  of  irrigation  ought 

\     to  be  better  understood  in 

countries    which    are    subject     it 

drought*  than  in  those  where  abun* 

da  lit  and  pl^riodical  rains  seem  to 

render    irrigation   less    necessary : 

there  are  circuniRtances  neverthc?- 

le<>s  tinder  which  it  is  desirable,  evrn 

in  European  countries,  to  procure 

an  abundant  and  judicious  distri* 

•  bationof  water,   and  the  expense 

'  of  a  machine  with  the  necessary  »:• 

aervoir    for    this  purpose  will  be 

speedily  recompensed. 

**  Watering  by  hand-engines  is 
freqiiently  disadvantageous,  and  al- 
ways tedious.  If  the  uardener  has 
a  large  piece  of  ground  to  manage, 
he  must  necessarily  water  it  during 
ihe  heat  of  the  day,  for  he  cannot 
have  sufficient  time  before  sunrise 
or  after  sunset.  Besides,  tlie  water 
which  he  employs  for  this  purpose 
being  newly  drawn  from  a  well,  or 
having  been  contained  in  deep  res 
aervoirs^  it  cannot  get  rid  of  its  tod 
great  coolaew,  or  of  that  crudity, 
which  ar^  so  usjuriot^  to  plants ; 
whereas  the  same  water  contained 
in  large  reservoirs  and  in  uncovered 
canals  for  irrigaudn»  soon  accfuires 
the  tdnpierature  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  properties  of  rain  water. 
'the  way  in  wj^icb  the  water  '^  dis-. 
tribuied  in  the  kitcjieo  ^rdens  of 
Constant iDople^  complflely  secures 
these  bbjt  cts 

"  The  well  is  gcneiaU^  dcig*  in 
the  highest  jpcci  oCtAe  jipond^  and 


the  fesei^vo^  bring  still  higher  it  U 
capable  of  punishing  the  watef  ne« 
ce^saiy  fur  feeding  the  canals  which 
are  to  distribute  it  through  the  gdf« 
den.  From  this  reservoir  a  candl  tl 
made,  which  is  afterwards  subdU 
tided  into  gutters  ctit  oh  the  edgea 
of  the  principal  walks  :  ihe^  gut- 
ters are  again  intersei^ted  al  ngtif 
angles  by  others  which  run  betwecfli 
the  beds  where  the  virious  plahtl 
grow. 

'^  In  working  these  beds,  ca'i^  VL 
faken  to  throw  up  a  little  earth  6a 
the  cdgeSy  so  as  to  form  a  dyke  se^ 
verai  inches  in  height,  and   s6li(t 
enough  to  res!|it  the  entrance  of  ihcf 
water  which  is  above  the  beds  ia 
pomt  of  level :  when  the  fekrvbiil^ 
the  canals,  and  the  gutters  are  iQ«» 
led  with  water,  the  gardener  witti 
his  spade  makes  an  opening  in  thtf 
dyke,   or  rattier  ft-.mbves  4  sniaU 
piece  of  stone  or  wood  which  fofndi' 
a  kind  of  sluiie-gate  :  the  water  ia- 
then  precipit^iedTwitk  rapidity  froin 
the  canal  into  the  bed,  and  fiowf 
over  (he  whole  surface.    If  one  wa« 
tering  is  sti^cient,  he  shuts  up  the 
sluice  and  passes  on  to  the  lie^t 
bed,  and  so  on,  until  he  waters  th9 
whole  garden,  vafyizig  the  irrigatiod 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  plaiits. 
The  Umt  process  ii  applicable  to 
fruit  trees  also. 

"  It  will  i?Qt  be  {gar^  to  my 
purpose,  if  I  h^r^  explain  the  me« 
thodof  formiiig  the  large  rcsenroiiS  • 
imt  AtentioQcdT  iSSmsfs^iix^Sf^ 
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is  siiupb  ind  ceconomical.  It  con- 
fists  of  planks  dove-tailed  together, 
and  fastened  at  the  angles  by  iron 
band^.  .This  caisson,  which  may  be 
coro[$ared  to  the  tubs  used  for 
orange  trees,  is  like  them  insulated 
from  the  ground  by  four,  six,  or 
eight  feet,  to  prevent  the  wood 
firom  rotting  by  heing  in  contact 
with  the  earih.  The  deals  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  tarred  on  each 
side,  and  sometimes  it  is  lined  with 
tarpaulin. 

"  As  to  the  machine  which  raises 
•the  water  to  the  height  of  the  re- 
servoir, the  mecbanisln  is  scarcely 
more  complicated  than  that  of  a 
Common  draw-well,  and  indeed  it 
does  not  differ  in  an  essential  de- 
gree except  in  the  form  and  compo- 
sition of  the  buckets^  which  are  in 
the  form  of  fdnnels  or  conical  bags 
made  of  leather,  and  which  empty 
9nd  fill  themselves  by  turns,  thus, 
furnishing  abundance  of  water. 

*  We  use  in  general  wooden 
buckets,  which  discharge  the  water 
into  the  reservoir  by  mesftis  of  a 
handle  attached  to  themj  which 
gives  them 'a  see-saw  motion.  This 
mechanism,  so  simple  iA  other  le*" 
spects,  is  attended  with  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  soon  worn  out : 
the  cbntinu^l  friction  and  agitation 
shake  the  buckets  and  even  the  re- 
Tiervoir,  and  speedily  destroying 
both.  The  wooden  buckets  in  Com- 
mon use,  being 'armed  with  iron 
hoops,  have  the  same  disadvantage : 
they  are  apt  to  lock  against  each 
other  in  ascending  and  descending ; 
and  by  striking  continually  against 
the  sides  of  the  wdl,  they  derange 
them  in  the  long  run.  By  using 
leather  buckets  all  apprehensions  of 
this  kind  will  be  removed ;  for  the 
emptying  and  filling  of  their  con- 
temsis 'performed  in  a  regular  roan- 
tftr,  almost  without  friction^  and 


without  any  kind  of  shaking ;  and 
although  leather  may  appear  leas 
durable  than  wood,  it  ia  io  htit 
more  so  when  it  is  contiiMaUy 
soaked  in  water :  it  then  beooooei 
extremely  elastic,  accommodates  it- 
self to  every  kind  of  motion,  and 
receives  a  blow  from  an^  other 
body  without  being  injured. 

'*  It  is  probable  that  the,andentB 
made  usp  of  leathern  backets  for 
pujnping  up  water.  At  anj  rate, 
the  origin  of  the  emplpymeot  of 
leathern  vessels,  applied  to  the  me- 
chanism of  wells,  must  have  been 
derived  from  the  primitive  use  of 
that  kind  of  funnel  which  served 
forolerly,  as  it  now  serves,  to  carry 
liquids. 

''  In  the  suite  of  the  Turkish  ar- 
mies there  are  generally  a  great 
number  of  led  horses,  moles,  or 
camels,  which  have  no  other  boH- 
ness  than  that  of  carrying  water 
from  the  rivers  X to  the  field.  The 
buckets  in  which  it  ia  convef ed  ace 
of  a,  conical  form,  the  base  beii^ 
closed  by  a  flat  piece  of  wood.  Tbey 
are  btickled  on  each  sde  of  the 
pummel  of  a  saddle,  and  the  other 
extremity,  tied  by  a  cord  to  prevent 
the  water  from  escaping',  is  folded 
dp,  and  also  attached  to  the  aaddk, 
along  the  flanks  6i  the  horse»  wfakh 
are  guarded  firom  moisture  by  a  ks- 
ther  covering.  This  form  of  the 
buckets,  whue  it  holds  abondaiKe 
of  water,  is  not.  troublesome  to  the 
horse,  which  may  be  ridden  at  the 
«ame  time  with  ease.  It  is  only  oe-' 
cessary  to  nnbnckle  them  from  the 
saddle  when  they  are  to  be  filled  \ 
fbr,  in  order  to  distribnto  the  #ater 
afterwards,  til  that  is  reqoisaie  b  to 
untie  and  lower  the  sooiall  exlr^ 
mity. 

"  fn  order  to  use  these  oooicad 
bucketa  to  dn  w*  wftter  fnom  a  wdl. 
a  cisteroi  or  cveo  from  a  ritrer,  the 
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two  extremitiet  are  to  be  kept  open 
by  nieaos  of  iron  boopt  to  which 
cords  are  attached. 

"  As  to  the  proportioD  of  each 
bcicket,  and  its  capacttj,   it  ohusc 


and  with  the  same  force,  a  rolame 
of  water  much  more  considerable  ; 
and  it  combines  another  great  ad- 
vantage, that  of  conveying  the  wa- 
ter to  any  given  height  by  meail^  of 


vary  according  to  the  quantity  of    one  or  more  machines  of  this  kind: 


water  wanted ;  but  in  order  to  avoid 
the  trouble  of  calculation  to  our 
readers,  we  shall  give  an  approxi- 
mate table. 

•  **  £very  bucket  represents  a  trun- 
cated cone. 

*^  A  cone  five  feet  in  height,  on 
a  bate  twenty  inches  in  diameter, 
will  contain  3,58  cubic^feet  of  wa- 
ter, or  nine  pailfuls  and  nine  tenths. 

"A  cone  four  feet  by  sixteen 


For  this  purpose,  rt  is  only  necessa- 
xy  to  raise  the  reservoir  parallel  t6 
the  level  of  the  greatest  height  of  a 
sloping  piece  of  ground,  and  to 
cause  the  water  to  flow  from  the  re- 
servoir into  channels  formed  by 
hollow  trees,  or  simply  by  tw6 
planks  nailed  at  right  angles,  and 
tarrrd  at  the  jbinings. 

**  Supposing  that  we  ortly  wiaCi 
to  reach  a  perpendicular  height  of 


inches  will  contaio  1#84  of  a  cubic    twelve  feet,  we  shall  elevate  the 


foot,  or  thrae  pailfuls  three-tenths. 
''  We  ought  to  make  an  abstrac- 
tion of  the  lass  of  water  occasioned 
by  the  fold  which  the  cone  con- 
tracts in  ascending  from  the  bottom 
of  the  well,  since  it  is  suspended  by 


first  reservoir  on  four  posts  to  this 
height.  We  may  conceive  that  by- 
carrying  the  pulley  some  feet  above 
the  reservoir,  the  bucket  will  a!^- 
cend,  and  will  thus  be  equalfy  well 
emptied  at  this  height  as  at  the  level 


the  two  extremities  i  this  loss  may  of  the  ground,  although  the  me- 
extend  to  half  a  pailfd,  and  we  chanism  necessary  is  placed  below 
have  also  neglected  the  capacity  of    this  same  reservoir.     We  shall  even 


the  truncated  portion  of  this  cone. 

"  The  largest  of  these  buckets 
cannot  be  easily  managed  but  by 
xneans  of  a  .windlass  fiirnished  with 
a  hopper  wheel;  but  the  smallest 
niay  be  managed  by  a  simple  wind- 
lass with  a  handle. 

"The.  backet  is  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  this  machine,  and 
it  if  even  in  this  that  the  annova- 
.tioD  consists  -,  for  the  rcsst  of  the 


find  an  advantage  in  this ;  for  the 
gardener  will  be  protected  from  the 
sun,  and  the  four  posts  may  be  con- 
cealed by  trellis  work,  to  which  we 
may  apply  vines  or  other  creeping 
plants  or  flowers,  which  will  give 
4  the  scaflblding  the  appearance  of  an 
arbour. 

"-Finally,  the  mechanism  just 
described  may  be  applied  to  the  ex- 
ternal wall  of  a '  hoiise ;  and  if  we 


mechanism  may  be  .varied  tf^  iff/7»»-  .form  a  reservoir  on  the  roof,  the 

turn,  and-  we  may  apply-  the  same  •  water  may  be  conveyed  throughout 

kind  of  bucket  to  all  the  machines  the  whole  of  the  apartment!,  and 

in  use  for  drawing  water.    It.  will  serve  several  uacfiil  pofposes. 
\  procure  in  the  same  space  of  time. 
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'*  TTAVINS  for  a  lon^  ticiic  mg  to  roe,  a^  I  iafttor  mfudf  I 

XjL  lUnplo^  mytelf  in  the  have  breo  able  oot  only  h»  €o«§m 

«)iiKiy  ot  tm  rarioiu  productioosy  bj  my  own  obtenradona  wlut  bas 

vilb  whkib  tbe  tea  that  bathea  the  been  alfcady  written  on  tlie  nbjcet 

Sicilian  shorei  aboondst  the  coral  by  former  PWloiophcrs  and  Nate- 


iff^  the  firA  object  to  attract  my  raliata,  but  to  acid  soe^  acw  £Mti, 
liotioe*  Thi$  beaotifol  and  elegant  that  mar  tend  to  etocidai*  the  his- 
oroament  of  the  lea  qooUL  not  Ml  tory  ot  tbia  mavine  prodactioa» 
of  deaernns  ftiit  to  come  under  mf  which  baa  at  all  tioftea  aa  snachet- 
OMmination.  I  have  been  frequence  copied  the  reaenchea  of  natoraUifs, 
h  pfeteot  ai^tbe  fiabing  of  it^  near  aa  it  haa  engaged  the  admintioB  of 
the  (oasl  ef  Sicily :  I  have  con«  the  fair  aex«  with  whoaa  the  bcao^ 
leanplated  it  in  the  very  bottom  .of  of  iu  oolour»  and  bnlHsncy  of  il» 
4be  seaj  on  ita  oatiire  apot :  I  have  texture,  have  reodend  it  a  fawwiiie 
gathered  it  from  atonea,  end  alieMa,  onKiiiicat<of  draaa. 
$1^  otber  matine  anbatanoaa,  no-  ''  The  aneienta,  •aitaMliDg  oalf 
QCf^ly  takflioutofthe  tea:  I  have  :to  itaodemal  fbrm,  ooiiceivvd  co> 
hid  it  woicked  in  my  presence :  1  ral  to  be  a  plants  tonvbioh  iroo  its 
k^^^  aii4lyaed  the  leveml  varleiiep  noaifieatiooa  it  beao  ooifee  tesern- 
iQkf  it :  in  AnOi  I  have  oKteadcd  nay  blanoe,  and  named  4t  tkhodeiidroo, 
jQ^Bcarchea  to  whetetftr  would  five  or  ttoay  ph»t,  on  aeoMM  of  'm 
i;90  the  leaatinaigbtipto  the  nature  iiaHoess.  It  waa  aiao  eaUcd  by 
fif  tbia  lubataiv30»  eomparing  the  Diotcoridoa  an4  Pliny.  These  an- 
npndli  of  eny  own  ubaactationa  with  thon  and  their  coniempomriea  M 
every  thing  tbe  ancients  and  mo-  aot  attempt  to  obntiatliei  by  the 
demalwiKe  Wffittea  on  the  subject,  iMoat  trtiiog  eteminttibn,  whet  the 
and  epuffultiof  in  ewHy  point  the  poet  Ovid  (his  head  hAl  of  trsa- 
tl^asures  of  nalunil  hiatary,  with  fataations)  bed  aaserted  :  that  oa* 
wiiiiob  th#  present  day  hiaa  been  an  dor the  water  it  was  a  aoft  j^sat, 
•inndaa^  eortohed  \3j  the  acea-  tet*  immediate^  on  being  wt» 
eat^i^periroaiilsaodlommouathoo^  tem  the  aea,  hecamo  hard.  TU^ 
lies  of  ^thetmaajr  gioat  mea  of  the  opinion  prevailed  for  a  long  1ia^ 
left  century.  -and  wai encoiiragad  mt  htter  tMaai 

**  I  have  endeavoured  in  the  by  many  great  nataraliata.  Of  tha 
preaent  memoir  to  establish  a  clear  number  waa  the  celebrated  Cessl- 
aad  precise  notion  of  the  origin,  ia-    pino. 

creeae,  and  nature  of  coral.    Tbia        *^  Our  Baecone,  who  took  nach 
w^rk  haa  been  the  mma  please    paiaa  1»  inTCT%itr  the  naiaie  sf 
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Cdral,  c6uii  not  divest  tl2m«elf  ^ 
'flfitf  idea;  bat,  ^lAed  tfs  1)0  was 
Whh  great  sagadty  and  penetration, 
Aot  t^ritg  convhicedy  either  from 
hit  oWn  observations  or  tbofie  of 
otber8>  tbat  coral  wag  a  nnere  plant, 
and  still  less  thdC  it  wa^  stone,  he 
Imagined,  that  the  roilky  juice 
which  drops  from  the  pores  of  fresh 
eoral;  was  it  Seed;  which,  being 
Aspersed  in  ihfi  sen,  is  predpiiated 
aaa  gradually  aecamulated  in  a  re* 
{ular  form  in  the  capsules  nature 
provideH  for  it. 

"  This  Opinion,  (endingtoallenate 
ttatoralifCs  from  the  beltef  cif  the 
vegetable  nature  of  coral,  was  en- 
tirely removed  by  the  publication  of 
the  valuable  and  erudite  work  of  the 
.celebrated  Conte  Marsillt,' entitled 
Stbria  del  Mare  s  who,  led  away  by 
hh  innagination,  or  rather  deriving 
Ihrie  aid  Arom  the  state  of  natural 
pbilosophy  at  that  time,  sOggested 
the  idea,  that  the  movieablr  sut>« 
atancf^s  at  the  eltremity  of  the 
branches  were  the  Octopetalous 
flowers  of  the  coral,  and  thus  re- 
vived the  old  opinion. 

**  Tournefort,  who.  In  the  ptirsuit 
6f  his  favourite  study  of  body,  had 
remarked  the  vegetation  of  stonetf 
id  the  grotto  of  Antiparotf,  eagerly 
adopted  this  idea ;  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Ray,  fioerbaave,  Klrin> 
and  many  others  of  that  time. 

''No  sooner  had  narufalistis begut^ 
tfgain  to  take  up  fhe  Observatioii^ 
tff  fiaceone,  than  they  disi*6vered  in 
the  hard  substmce  of  coral  a  ioft 
of  earthy  <5oncrer!on  :  but  tftis  not 
befcTg  stliffcient  to  in^ce  them  fo 
evpuni^  it  fVom  f&e  lltff  of  Vegeta- 
ble substances,  fhey  considered  it  zi 
g  maHoe  plant  encnist^  with"  cal- 
eareous  eanb  deposited  by  the  aint. 
Lehman  Wa4  of  this  <$pidio4,  to 

!«rtich  tfte  iffinerafegMt  Jteumet  wur 

alas  iflildi  ifitHinedl 


•^Otflr  tettanttf  I'ttipeffltcr,  In  fes 

work  on  natural  history  (whic&^ 
like  many  other  works  of  the  a$« 
dents,  has  l^en  almost  buried  ia 
oblivion,  though  well  de^rving  our 
attention  from  its  cOntSilning  tba 
principles  of  many  iitlportarit  t^utfis^ 
which  bate  since  been  brought  fio 
light),  had  already  sllppo^ed,  fhat 
some  of  the  species  of  doral  wefe 
merely  the  .habirali6n  of  marine 
Worms.  This  Opinio'n  had  so  ntbc^ 
6f  probability,  that  \t  hsb  always 
been  enie'rtainwd  by  naturalista 
'since ;  and  the  di^overy  Of  th^  po* 
lypi  assists  to  explain  Oti  sOlid  prio^ 
ciples  the  true  , nature  afid  origin  of 
coral :  and  on  this  ^ccoant  ih^ 
Works  of  Feyssonnel,  JusM^ii,  (?uc* 
tird,  Treinbley,  ftetouinnf,  Dona'd^ 
Ellis,  ^Ilas,  Cavolini^  Spallan:^aiii» 
and  many  otben^  in  Coral,  became 
ao  interesting.  Coral  is  found  roud4 
nearly  all  the  Mediterranean  inlands* 
I^liny  and  Dioscforide^  Speak  mucti 
in  praise  of  that  fmtid  in  the  dici- 
Han  seas  in  th^ir  time*.  Iti^d^-hej 
for  at  present  on  every  part  df  thd 
shoretf  of  S'cily. 

"  thcj  Messifiezd  dollect  a  greirf 
duaniity  in  di6>e  stra'an,  even  as 
fir  as'  Mela/2fo :  but  th*  TfSpanesd, 
who  are  chieffy  employed  in  Work« 
in^  th6  OorsH,  not  Only  fish  if  in  tbci 
Neighbouring  seais  about  rhc  J^oHaA 
and  other  ihlands.  but  extend  Cheijf 
^arch  to  all  the  sofifheriv  shores  ai 
far  as  Cape  Pass»ror  and'  beyond  Si- 
raeuse,  and  even  to  the^  coast  dt 
fi^arbary.  Thty  ar^  obliged  tu  oc*- 
cupv  so  large  an  extent  ot  sea ;  as 
tHey  cannot  fist)  again  en  the  same. 

spot  to  lieverat  years;  tl)c  fe-pro- 

'duetion  dfycofal  requiring  a  ItreSf 
lenglh  of  tin^e,  even  tlearTy  eighf 
years.     1  have  my*^  f  collected  it 

oti  rtie  shores  of  Catant<«^  and  cbdtii^ 
aafar  an  Taormina. 
^ttB^MOhisM&itMiit  whicir  thtf 

conl 
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coral  ic  detaditd  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  has  been  known  a  long 
time.  It  is  composed  of  a  large 
wooden  cross,  having  fastened  to 
each  df  its  four  extreoiities  nets 
sufficiently  capacious  to  enclose  t!)e 
coral,  which  is  broken  frorri  its  root 
by  a  large  stone  hanging  (rom  the 
eatitre  of  thp  cross.  The  instrument 
is  let  down  by  two  ropes  from  the 
.  boats  employed  in  this  fishery  into 
the  sea,  and  after  remaining  a  suffi- 
cient time  it  is  drawn  up  by  a 
windlass.  The  Trapanese  claim  the 
invention  of  this  machine. 

*'  From  ray  own  observations,  and 
from  the  most  accurate  information 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  the 
people  employed  in  this  fi^hery»  I 
am  persuaded,  that  the  cond  grovvs 
indiscrimiuitely  on  all  hard  sub- 
stances^ as  )'ocks,  shelfs,  ice. — I 
have  seen  it  attached  to  an  eartht^n 
vessels^  which  bad  some  time  fallen 
into  the  sea,  and  was  taken  out  in 
iny  presence.  The  usual  appearance 
of  coral  is  thnt  of  a  tree  without 
leaves.  It  never  grows  to  a  greater 
li eight  than  twelve  inches,  and  is 
seldom  an  fnch  thick.  The  direc- 
tion of  its  branches  extends  always 
forwards  from  the  $pot  to  which 
the  root  is  attached  5  therefore  when 
it  grows  on  the  top  of  a  cavern 
they  spread  downwards;  if  from 
a  horizontal  surface  upwards  :  most 
commonly  however  the  branches 
extend  downwards,  which  enables 
the  nets  to  enclose  it  with  greater 
facility  when  detached  by  the 
stone. 

"Ic  has  been  constantly  remarked, 
^at  the  broken  branches  of  coral 
attach  themselves  to  some  bard  sub- 
stances where  they  continue  their 
growth.  It  is  very  common  to  find 
many  branches  of  coral,  when  taken 
out  of  the  sea,  perforated  in  seve- 
ral parts.    There  can  be  no  doubt. 


that  this  is  the  work  6f  the  litfao« 
phagi;  wonps  which  attack  even 
the  hardest  substances,  ^  it  la  well 
known  that  they  pierce  and  deatnxf 
the  hardest  carbonate  of  liaae.  Tl^ 
coral  (isis  qobilis,  Linnei)  which  is 
most  engerly  sought  afl«r,  is  of  a 
fine  red  colour.     Artists  and  ladies 
.give  it  the  preference.     It  impfoves 
the  charms  of  a  beautiful  face.  Na- 
turalists describe  jdl  the  varieties; 
two  original  colours  in  coral  may 
be  established,  white  and  red,  as 
the   two  extremes,  the  gradations 
of  shade  from  the  one  to  the  other 
producing  infinite  varietiea,  aarang 
which  five  principal  may  be  distin- 
guished. 

I'st.  The  deep  red  coral  resem- 
bling in  colour  minium.  This  is 
considered  as  the  most  perfect  sort; 
in  fact,  it  is  the  largest  and  most 
dense,  and  receives  the  highest  po- 
lish. It  is  commonly  called  the 
male  coral. 

2.  Red  coral.  T]his  is  more  or  less 
dear,  but  always  less  brilliaoc  thaq 
the  first  variety. 

3d.  Flash -coloured  coral.  The 
ancients'  call  it  light  red. 

4th.  Dull  while  coral:  byscxoe 
it  is  Called  fawn  coloured,  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  colour  of  the 
fawn. 

5th.  Clear  white  coral.  All  these 
varieties  are  found  in  the  seas  round 
the  island,  sometimes  on  the  same 
spot.  The  first  and  second  are  not 
so  abundant  or  comqioa  as  the 
o.tbers. 

•  <^  The  extreinities  of  coral,  wbeo 
extracted  from  the  sea,  are  swelled 
and  ,  rounded,  resembling  guo^pcr 
berries.  Probably  these  were  ibt 
berries  remarked  by  PHny,  which 
he  considered  as  the  fruit  of  the 
coral ;  although  in  his  work  he  as- 
serts that  they  are  white  and  soft, 
under  water,  and  become  hard  and 
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icd  oat  of  it  *  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve,  either,  that  he  wrote  from 
the  reports  of  or  hers,  or  that  he  has 
mistaken  for  them  the  red  globules 
formed  by  the  artist.  Thrse  ex- 
tremities when  pressed,  give  out 
a  white  unctuous  fluid  rescm- 
Idling  milk,  whk:h  has  a  >sour 
taste.  It  was  formerly  thought  to 
be  the  seed  and  nutritious  juice  of 
the  coral  plant. 

The  siibfitance  of  coral  is  hard 
ss  well  in  the  sea,  as  when  out. 
The  red  kind  is  red  from  the  firsts 
and  it  is  a  singular  circnmstance, 
that  the  ancients  should  have  en- 
tertained these  two  erroneous  opi* 
Bion«,  which  the  most  simple  exa- 
mination would  have  falsified. — 
The  central  part  or  axis  ot  the 
coral  is  hard,  of  a  firm  solid  texture, 
even,  and  lamellated  ;  and  hei^ce 
capable  of  taking  the  finest  polish. 
This  is  enclosed  by  a  piiler  coloured 
bark  o(  a  granulated  texture,  inter- 
spersed with  holes  in  the  form  of 
stars  with  eight  rays.  In  the  coral 
of  the  largest  size  sometimes  is 
found  a  kind  of  jo'mt.  or  union 
between  the  different  pieces  of 
which  it  is  composed,  these  liaving 
the  appearance  of  tubes  of  soiue 
length,  lying  one  above  the  other. 
In  the  analysis  of  coral  we  obtain  a 
small  quantity  of  gelatinous  animal 
matter,  a  large  proportion  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  a  little  iron. 
The  different  colours  of  this  beau- 
tifiil  marine  production  seem  to 
depend  on  the  different  degrees  of 
oxidation  of  the  irqn,  and  various 
proportions  of  it  in  union  with  the 
auimal  ooatter.  The  discovery  of 
polypi  gave  the  cleairst  idea  of 
the  origin  and  growth  of  coral. 
These  animab,  the  last  in  the  scale 
of  animated  nature,  form  for  them* 
aelves  small  nests  sufficiently  soHd 
to  sfa«Uer  ^  prptcct  them.   These 


sofl  and  delicate  animils^  sunput^d- 
ed  by  an  element  In  a  constant 
state  of  agitation,  and  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  their  niitierous  ene- 
mies, were  instructed  by  nature  to 
form  for  themselves  a  covering 
capable  of  resisting  the  percus- 
sion of  the  sea,  and  aflbrding 
them  a  retreat  In  the  moment  (^ 
danger. 

These  coralligenous  polypi  are 
only  a  few  lines  in  leugth  5  their 
bodies  elongate  and  ramify  into 
eight  deKcate  threadlike  branches 
around  the  mouth.  These  are  the 
arms  and  legs  of  the  animal,  which 
it  can  extend  and  spread  ouc  at 
will  to  a  considerable  distance  in 
search  of  its  food.  They  ara 
analogous  to  the  horns  of  the  snail. 
The  curious  manner  of  propagation 
of  pol^'pi,  so  different  from  that  ot 
other  larger  and  more  perfect  ani- 
mal^  is  well  known;  on  examining 
minutely  the  gelatinous  bodies  c2 
these  polypi,  a  great  number  ot 
grains,  or  little  buds, are  discernible^ 
covering  the  surface  j  these  elongate 
themselves,  increase  in  thickness, 
diverge  and  spread  in  all  directional^ 
and  become  young  polypi.  Scarcely 
are  these  developed,  beforo  a  new 
series  of  sprouts  appears  from  their 
small  bodies  by  the  increase  and 
growth  of  the  small  buds  on  \their 
surface  By  this  rapid  succession 
the  family  is  propagated  in  eV/exy 
direction,  forming  as  it  were  a 
genealogical  tree  of  existing  gene- 
rations. It  is  well  known  how 
from  the  soft  nature  of  their  bodies 
these  animals  are  enabled  to  unite 
and  engraft  with  each  other  in  the 
same  manner  as  plants  ;  and  one 
branch  of  these  animalculse  se  en- 
grafted lives  and  regenerates  an- 
other. Even  one  single  animal 
may  detach  itself  from  tjie  family 
tree,  aud  establish  oa  anothor  sp9t 

a  new 
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fl  nev  ftorily  vn^  its  Ttriout 
(rtocbet.  While  large  ^nimalf 
lave  bones  for  the  support  of  the 
aeftci  iHirts,  and  shell  fish  are  pro- 
tected  by  thrir  «thell8»  the  coral lU 
finous  polypi  make  use  of  \  err- 
CsJn  proportion  of  earth  %o  inc(ir. 

KTSte  with  and  sive  lirtnncas  tp 
Hr  f»  rm. 

''  Immediately  as  a  polypus  has 
^ed  itself  on  a  hard  body,  it 
begins  to  lay  the  ^bdation  of  its 
fctuie  generation.  If  you  only 
tike  s'  me  stotirs  from  the  bottom 
•f  the  qea  round  8icily»  )ou  will 
find  on  them  small  branchrs  of 
1^  corat>  and  round  red  k^^u, 
which  are  the  &>t  depositions  of 
^e  corall|g<enou$  potypi.  In  the 
aame  way  '99  the  bones  of  the 
father  animals  are  formt*^  by  fhe 
Ipadual  deposition  of  the  earthy 
fiartides  hcparated  from  their  food 
my  vessehk  adapted  to  this  purpose, 
ao  is  the  covciing  of  these  polypi 
firmed  by  the  carbonate  of  lime 
nixing  and  encrostating  with  the 
gl^latinous  matter,  which  is  so 
iA)Un^rtly  secreted  b)|  thrir  de^ 
licite  bodies^  and  grddualiy  incases- 
tbem>  except  the  mauih.  If  a 
branch  of  coral  newly  gathered  19 
^mmersed  in  a  vessel  ^11  of  s^a 
water,  these  animals  are  perceived 
tssuitig  from  the  (t^'llated  holes, 
their  mputh^  grpdually  appearing 
first,  and  then  their  silklike  arms 
extend,  tn  this  manner  putiing 
on  i^c  appearance  of  octopetalous 
finwers*  uy  which  the  ingenioua 
Ciount  Marsijii  was  deceived* 

''Theniuhiplicauonof  polypi,  of 
which  I  have  trtatrd,  explains  ad- 
inirably  the  arhonice9U4.  form  of 
ebral,  as  aho  the  increa^  of  the 
|>ranchei  detached  irom  tbr  trunk. 
i  hBvp  beforcf  tn<^  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  antiphates^  the  black  coral 
of  Cbea||cient9;  ^  which  tb$)  ex* 


tremtty  of  a  branch  baia  BUHii 
with  die  prinQpdi  trunk,  and  the 
polypi  are  seen  b^ded  in  it. 

**  Fjrom  what  we  have  seen,  I 
think  the  term  soophytr  inappi* 
eable  to  coral;  it  is  neither  aa 
animal  plant,  rior  a  plant  animal: 
nor  can  it  be  called  a  aooli  e  i  m 
It  U  certainly  not  a  stooy  antmsL 
It  tM  with  more  propiirty  a  ptiIq;wo| 
which,  op  account  nf  its  fpnil  doi 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
analoeoui  works  of  pQlyp|t  might 
be  called  polipaio  dc'ndroidr.  la 
using  this  nomenclature,  we  mu* 
be  careful  not  to  adupt  )ht  f»t^ 
idiea,  that  the  p<iKpaio  rr^emblrsa 
wasp's  nest ;  the  wasf^s  niay  at  will 
leave  iheif  nest,  hut  the  pofipai? 
it  a  p^rt  of  the  animul,  from  which 
k  cannot  be  dt  tncbrd.  l*hu»  the 
poli[)aio  deiidroidr  i%  an  aceonrala- 
tion  of  rHmifiedpolv  pi.  incorp  'ratrd 
with  the  Bo:id  substance,  tn  the 
same  miinner  a>  the  shell  of  ^mne 
animals  and  the  bones  of  others. 
The  abo\e  erronroun  opinion  ^n- 
not  be  entertained  by  any  00^ 
who  ob|^r\es,  tt*at  in  coral  the 
gelatinous  membra neot  the  polypoa 
18  conti lifted  into  the  solid  earthy 
part,  the  same  as  in  b»nes.  Hr- 
rr'Sant  has  already  pointed  «Mit  thi| 
misiake. 

**  It  is  to  be  inferred  hvm  the 
analfigy  of  cora'  with  bone,  that^ 
as  it  dne9  hot  atnve  at  onct  at  i( 
state  of  maturity,  but  by  degrees^ 
its  hardness  init^  alsp  be  pro- 
gressive. However  probr^le  thif 
idea  niHy  be,  it  has  not  brrn  e>a* 
firmed  by  exprrfeoce.  h  ha%  e  pis 
ticiilaily  remart^ed  the  small  ^tM»- 
tit)  of  irpn  o^taine^intheanaWata 
of  the  red  c^r^^U  I  b.«vr  al«^ 
found  it  combined  with  the.  gel»* 
tinous  animal  sub^ta  .ee  in  the 
state  of' oxide.    Nr>t  t(>   xieU  -  fhia 
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iemilt»  (vf  various  expenoirats  1 
h»v6  made  ^  but  ihry  have  Wd  aie 
tu  conclude^  that  iM  fsi-vugioous 
•nbhtarck?  U  ptiovpUata  uf  iron, 
tbat  iH,  tht'  o^  'e  ot  iron  unitrd 
wiih  phosphoric  a/cid,  whicli  tt  \b 
well  known  gives  the  ved  colour 
to  tht*  blcK)d'  of  animals.  Ihe 
pbonphaie  of  iron  theirforr,  wl)i<  h 
ki  an  Ml  tats  bas  the  propetty  n# 
giving  the  li^rly  red  colour  to  thM 
blood,  and  even  the  verhiiiiou  hue 
to  ihr  skin,  KcrveA  to  col<*tir  t^e 
■Oiicl  part  ot  Coral,  and  give  il  tho 
bnlliat.i  sanguineous  tingtf. 

'*  The  hrsi  variny,  a^  J  have  r©* 
inark*  d.  1^  e^ier'mrd  the  mof;t  per* 
i^Ci ;  il  isniorc^wlidth^n  theoiber 
kiiKls,  of  a  hQ(  r  and  mort;  conipnot 
texture,  and  hence  takes  a  higher 
pili«h  In  the  other  ktndn,  in 
prpporiion  as  the  bright  colour 
faile<i,  tiesr  quahtirs  gradually  de- 
crea<9e,  m>  (hat  the  white  sort, 
which  is  the  softest  and  iightrvT, 
is  vtTy  u:>ht  to  be  wrought,  an() 
takes  htit  a  triflinf>  p«>lish.  I'b^ 
drficiepcy  in  ihe  (|uaniity  of- phos- 
phate of  iron  diminishes  the  colour, 
•nd  at  thf  same  t<nie  dfecre»ses  the 
den>ii\  *'i'  its  texture;  or  perhaps 
th«^  Ughr  t«:(tuie  by  its  porosity 
prl^pits  the^WHtrr  to  wash  away 
fhr  e-  lo'iring  niauer,  aiid  cctnse^ 
•uenily  that  whifth  would  tend  to 
trin)»  It  to  pertVct  maturity. 

*'  To  thiftinay  be  attributed  tlM 
peeuliaiiues  of  smim  conils,  in 
which  (he  iruok  b  red^  and  tliia 
brancheit  white;  or  the  brandiea 
tea  within,  and  externally  white; 
or  the  brunches  hair  \»hite  and  half 
fed,  whidi  is  plien  seen  in  coralli- 
genous  productions;  buiL  the  red 
pa' t  aU  a> s  proves  ot  firmer  texture 
lh<n   t>e others. 

*  W  hile  naturalists  have  been 
em^.l  ytd  in  invest'gattng  the  ori- 
gpp  oi  corai^  and  the  nature  9^  its 


growth,  tocfe  apid^ng  it  lb  dt#« 
tenant  purposea  ^  t^e  fair  sex»  ot^ 
Cupied  by  the  natural  desire  of 
pleasifig,  have  bee»  muoh  tack'bted 
b*  the  hriiliaat  coloitf  asid  finm 
Itkitre  of  this  marine  praiductieR. 
Coral  formed  info  ticada  is  worn  aa 
aa,  ornament  of  the  neck  and  nntt9§ 
and  there  u  no  doub^  that  tho 
h>d>  eohKir  of  coral  gitreH  add^ 
tk>nal  grsioe  to  a  fine  £ice  aodl 
bea^ittful  €$bnipIextoih  which  caotf 
«ot  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  thtf 
precious  stones,  so  that  these  eail 
only  be  Ooaaidered  as  ornaments 
of  luxury  and  ahow.  I'he  ladiet 
who  are  aJwajis  lad  away  bjr 
fashion,  because  they  oonsider  it 
as  depending  od  tho  existing  taslo 
of  the  other  sex,  laid  aside  that 
beautiful  ornament,  to  load  thenN 
selves  with  jewels  brought  froia 
distant  roumt  iee.  Thua  corel  getv>it 
place  to  other  ornafiletit^,  the  rago 
of  pleasing  being  only  gtiuilied  hf 
variety.  Works  of  ansber  bapo 
latterly  obtaineii  a  very  high  osd*- 
nuilion  ^n  tho  soltne»»  of  its 
fuhstaiice  atid  iia  taanspareney. 

<*  This  sisbsttHieov  which  ler  4 
time  was  in  Ikigh  iepitc<e,.itfd  which 
thodisouvery  ot  the  precious  ston^ 
had  aluiOst  throwA  intO'  olrfhmf^ 
hat  of  Lite,  by  tbo  accuAomed 
versatility  of  iftprieiouii  faahioOj 
recc]^ettd  iia  foroier  vahio^  and 
hasTiuallcd  m  pri^e  even  the  <ir« 
namen  ta  coiCipo«ed  ot  jowela^. 

<*  Wticiv  tho  valteo  of  fbmrvlr  ol^ 
tianfici>is  Hhall  depend  no  longer  oil 
the  pr^-e  or  acarrity^,  bilt  on  tte 
effect  they  produce  oh  the  com- 
plexion/ all  will  yield  to  the  natural 
beauty  of  coral.  Most  certainly 
Galatea,  emerging  from  the  oceaoj 
would  select  from  the  numerous 
ofiering«  of  tbc  nvmphs  the  lucid 
branchra  of  the  comI  to  adorn  her* 
self  witb^  ^hich  would  alone  as* 
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similate  with  the  rofandness  of  her 
Hps,  and  with  the  vermihon  of  her 
cheeks^. 

"  The  working  of  coral  conMsts 
in  removing  theoutcr  hark^and^x- 
posing  the  interior  solid  and  highly 
coloured  part^  which  takes  a  fine 
polish.  The  coarse  part  of  the 
bark  being  removed  by  tlie  file^  it 
Si  nibbed  with  tripoU  powder,  and 
lastly,  with  a  metallic  earth,  which 
fives  the  polish.-  Some  bring  it 
to  the  finest  polish  imaginable  by 
the  use  of  the  oxide  of  tin. 

"  The  ancients  ornamented  their 
swords,  bucklers,  and  helmets  with 
coral  i  this  custom  is  still  iq  vogue 
hi  some  part  of  Asia^  where  coral 
is  as  much  esteemed  as  in  the  time 
of  Pliny.  The  soothsayers  and 
priests  of  that  ajge  attributed  many 
mystic  properties  to  it;  hence  they 
were,  in  the  habit  of  wearing  coral, 
as  well  from  religious  motives,  as 
from  regard  to  its  beauty.  Para- 
celsus  recommends  it  to  bcf  worn 
round  the  necks  of  infants,  as  an 
admirable  preservative  against  fits, 
sorcery,  charms,  a^d  even  against 
poison.  Many  other  follies  of  that 
man  are  still  prevalent,  and  of 
great  credit  with  the  common 
people ;  and  it  is  very  usual  in  the 
inland  parts  of  Sicily,  to  see  chil- 
dren wearing  amulets  of  coral  round 
the  neck  for  the  above  purpose. 
In  the  cities  it  is  worn  by  many  in 
tlie  shape  of  a  horn,  as  a  protection 
against  the  influence  of  evil  eyas. 
It  was  even  believed,  that  coral 
would  drive  away  detils  and  a^l 


spirits,  hence  perhaps  arose  tb» 
cuMom  of  making  crowns  of  it. 
Nor  ha\e  the  meuicinal  properties 
of  coral  been  less  ezaggerat!d,  as 
may  be  sufficiently  seen  in  the 
writings  of  Pliny  and  Dioscnrides. 
It  certainly  may  be  considered  a*^  an 
absorbent ;  it  is  usrd  in  dentitrice 
powder,  in  the  Alkermcs  for.  in* 
digestion,  and  in  the  Troches  of 
Carabe. 

"  TheTrapanese  appear  to  have 
been  the  first  who  worked  the 
coral,  being  indi^ced  thereto  by 
the  great  quantity  of  it  foand  in 
thrir  seas.  Jt  is  asserted,  that 
Antonio  Ciminello,  a  Trapanese, 
was  the  first  who  discovered  the 
art  of  engraving  cdral.  In  the 
time  of  King  Alpbonso  the  conl 
fishery  was  so  assiduously,  and  so 
advantageously  pursu^  by  the 
Trapanese,  that  the  ministr-rs  of 
that  king  proposed  to  subjea  the 
fishery  to  a  tax.  In  the  laa 
century,  when  it  was  again  pro- 
'  posed,  instead  of  a  tax,  which  pro- 
bably would  have  ruined  this  hiandi 
of  industry.  King  Ferdinand  insti- 
tuted some  very  useful  regolatiotts 
in  favour- of  it. 

<' Beside  forming  necklaces  and 
bracelets,  the  Trapanese  have  the 
art  of  engraving  it  in  the  saaoe 
manner  as  they  do  amber  and 
shells,  and  most  certainly  many  of 
these  works  display  great  spirit, 
boldness,  and  grace  in  the  execo- . 
tipn,^  talents  natural  to  the  genias 
of  the  Sicilian  nation. 
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^•nnURKEY  has  a  considerable 
j|  trade  in  a  composition  known 
by  the  name  of  rose  pearls ;  and 
as  this  composition  is  very  simple^ 
I  ioaagtae  it  may  not  be  uninte- 
resting  to,  make  it  knovn,  that  it 
may  bt  imitated  in  other  countries. 
Nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to 
take  the  petals  of  fresh  gathered 
roses,  and  pound  them  carefully  in 
a  cast  iron  mortar  well  polished. 
They  are  to  be  pounded  till  they 
are  thoroughly  bruised  and  form 
a  smooth  paste.    This  paste  is  to 
be  spread  on  a  sheet  of  iron,  and 
dried  in  the  air.   When  it  is  nearly 
dry,  it  is  to  be  pounded  again  with 
aome  rose  water,  and  dried  afresh. 
This  is  to  be  repeated,    till  .the 
mass  is  reduced   to  a  very  fine 
paste,  when  it  is  fashioned  into 
the  proper  shape  with  the  fingers, 
or  with  an  instrument  similar  to 
that  'used  for^  cutting,  pills.    The 
aort  of  beads  thus  formed  are  then 
perforated  for  stringing,  and   the 
paste  is  dried  afresh,  till    it  be- 
comes very  hard.    When  they  are 
smooth  and  well  polished,  they  aie 
robbed  with  oil  of  roses,  to  in- 
cieaae  their  fragrance  and  lustre.  By 
this  simple  process  the  paste  of  rbse 
leaves  takes  a  very  decided  black 
colour,  owing  to  a  combination  of 
tbe  gallic  acid  in  them  with  iron. 


''  With  a  similar  paste  beads  of 
various  colours  are  formed.  The 
most  common,  next  to  the  black,  ^ 
are  red  and  blue.  The  colouring 
matter  is  added  to  the  paste.  Il 
is  possible  however,  that  tliese  red 
or  blue  beads,  which  are  said  to  be 
nothing  but  the  paste  of  rose  leaves 
so  coloured,  may  be  made  of  a 
particular  paivte;  and  if  I  m«8t 
give  my  opinion,  I  should  think 
this  is  the  case,  from  the  difficdty 
of  giving  a  red  or  blue  colour  to  a 
paste  80  black  as  that  of  roses.  The 
red  necklaces  in  question  must  not 
be  confounded  with  those  maile 
of  pimento,  or  those  of  the  fruit 
of  the  red  bead  vine,  abros  preca- 
tori  OS. 

"  Frequently  to* render  the  Turk- 
ish rose  pearls  more  fragrant,. oil  of 
roses,  stora^,  and  musk,  are  mixed 
with  the  paste}  but  this  addition 
makes  no  alteration  in  the  mode 
of  preparing  It. 

'^The  black  beads  are  most  prized^ 
either  because  they  set  off  the  co- 
lour of  the  skin  to  more  advantage, 
or  because  their  perfume  is  more 
agreeable.  These  beads  find  their 
way  over  Europe  through  Austria^ 
and  are  of  some  consequence  as  ao 
article  of  trade. 
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'^  XTOehenikM  bas  hitherto  been 

J\|  able  to  form  sugar  by  cbe- 
OiiciA  agenta.  It  K  trnt^,  that  Foor* 
cfoy  atid  some  otben  supposed, 
tbat  it  sofne  tkne  or  otber  we 
sbouh)  perbafM  efect  thecfmvmioR 
of  starcli  iitto  sugar,  as  the  contpo- 
nent  parts  of  these  two  subtttancea 
omne  infinitely  n«ar  eiicb  other. 

^*  Starch/  say*  F#ijrcroy,  'an- 
nooncea  itsirlf  as  a  little  less  car- 
boniied  than  gum:  we  may  say, 
tkat  it  oomes  very  nrar  to  saccba* 
itoe  mat'er  ;  and  we  shall  see  here- 
after, that  it  appears  In  fact  capa- 
btb  of  forming  tt  by  a  particular 
akefstion  of  its  own  substance' 

f*  CJnder  the  head  gufti,  the  same 
fchrroist  ripresses  hiiuself  as  tut* 
k>wa:  '  It  is  not  Improbable,  that 
arc  may  etiecC  the  converKton  of 
guMs  i^o  sacehaiine  matter ;  and 
alrrady  1  have  several  times  re- 
lAafked,  that  an  aqueous  soKitioft 
of  gum,  through  which  oaimuriatie 
gas  is  passed,  acquires  a  saecharine 
taste,  mixed  with  a*  8tn>ng  bitter^ 
lieu.  This  view  of  the  subjeetf,  at 
prtB»Vit  quite  novel,  witl^  \ct[&  to 
many  rraearehes,  and  to  useftd  re- 
salts.* 

*«  It  ise^pen  prrt^ndicid',  t&at' seve- 
ral authors  say  they  Have  eff^trd 
this  transmutation  of  fecula  into 
saccharine  matter:  but  how  is  it 
possible,  that  they  should  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  been  silent  on  a  fydi  of 
such  importance?. 

"  On  looking  over  what  has 
jbaon  puUisfa«i  b>  natural  philpso- 


pher^,  It  appears  incont'^sta^,  that 
it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  KtrcfaoC 
of  the  imperial  academy  of  Feten* 
burgh,  ta convert  starch  into  geo* 
my  matter,  ao^  this  bxvo  sacdairkie 
matter. 

"  His  dl^eovery,  which  opeda  a 
new  caret  r  lo  vegrtHble  mtaifn, 
and  may-  lead  to  niteirsting  rescdai^ 
has  induced  Mr.  ¥^  to  punas 
these  new  facts.  His  fir-t  experi^^ 
mmts,  aoBse  particular  of  whkk 
be  hap  givett  in  the  Joamal  d§ 
Physique,  diflbr  scarcely  to  mxf 
thing  fmn  those  of  Mr.  Kirchov, 
except  »n  his  observing,  thetparl 
of  the  saoehmine  matter  b  formed 
in  the  eourse  of  two  boors  boiling,' 
and  thai  •  tht  prdportioik  al  twa 
hundredths  of  sulphtirie  acid  pfO*. 
dteces  mM^  tlian  that  of  one  bua<« 
dredth,  the  quantity  mentloooi  by 
the  chemist  of  l^ter^borgft 

<«  Since  that  time  Mr  VogA  ha 
followed  up  his  eaperiments  wifli 
nxyrc  care.  i«t  order  to  metfMlfe  ml 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  aacaha* 
rine  matter,  and  the  rtiode  ef  its* 
forraiftion. 

'**  To  mnovc  evtry  idea  of  tie* 
saceharine  matter  bcifg  tf\9  reMlT 
of  simple  extract  i<in  ;  a  ttiatttwrtiB^ 
hs^^ing  eiraped  fk  fincn  nitfrsv,  wsa 
concealed' bf  the  stzrrcfr;  lir  waring* 
the  atanh  witfr  n-'i^emB  df  0all 
water,  before  he  made  use  of  it. 

"  When  well  dried  and  ledocad 
to  powder,  he  mixod  2  kil.  [4lb. 
6|oz.  avoird.]  with  8  kU.  of  Seina 
wateo  aciduUtedwitli40gr.f002 
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of  the  wekht  of  the  ttarcb]  of  tul- 
pbaric  acid  at  il6'>  [  l  -6  i  l  ] . 

**  He  then  boiled  the  mhttare  io 
a  silver  basin  for  thirty-sa  houn. 
There  is  no  danger  of  its  burning, 
except  during  the  first  hour*  when 
it  roust  bc«kept  constantly  stirring 
with  a  broad  wooden  spatula.  A^ 
ter  that  time  the  mixture  grows 
miich  more  fluid,  and  requires  on- 
ly to  be  stirred  occasionally. 

"  It  is  essential  to  keep  up  the 
quantity  of  water,  by  adding  firesb 
as  it  evaporates, 

"  After  Ibis  boiling,  it  is  to  be 
clarified  wheq  cold  by  mrans  of 
charcoal  and  chalk,  and  the  whole 
is  to  be  filtered  through  flannel. 

**  The  liquid  having  been  evstpo* 
rated  nearly  to  a  sirupy  consistence, 
it  roust  be  left  to  cool,  that  more  of 
the  sulphate  of  lime  may  fall  down; 
afler  which  the  clear  liquid  is  to  be 
decanted  off,  and  the  evaporation 
finished. 

"  The  sugar  thus  obtained  with 
two  hundredths  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  a  silver  basin  was  much  nit>re 
isaccharine,  and  lens  high  coloured, 
than  that  made  in  a  basin  of  tinned 
copper. 

"  In  general  the  latter  cannot  be 
used  for  the  purpose,  the  tin  beiqg 
strongly  attacked  by  the  long  con- 
tinued boiling.  A  leaden  vess^l.has 
been  substituted  for  it  with  «uocess. 

'•The  2  kil  boiled  with  two  hun- 
dredths of  sulphuric  add  yielded, 
in  several  comparstive  expcri- 
aaents,  sometimes  a  little  less, 
sometimes  a  little  more  than  2  kit. 
of  sirup  at  33*  of  the  areometer 
[1*295]  i  so  from  a  mean  of  them 
we  may  conclude,  without  any  ma- 
terial eoroor,*  that  starcti  yields  iis 
awn  w^g^t  of  sirup. 

^'  A«  maoj  substances  &ave  a 
ieddedty  sweet  taste,  for  instance 
mgtLT  of  milk,  the  aweet  matmr  in 
ii^aofice^  the.  aweet  principle  of 


fichecle  (formed  dnring  the  action 
^f  fat  oils  on  litharge  in  making 
plasters),  without  however,  con- 
taining an  atom  of  sugar,. Mr.  Vo* 
gel  thought  it  necessary  to  a^cerr 
taia^  in  the  fir>t  place,  whether  the 
sweet  liquor  firom  starch  contained 
real  angar. 

"  For  this  porpose  he  mixed 
some  yeast  with  20()gr  [3O89  grs.] 
of  sirup  of  starch  in  warm  wat<ir, 
and  put  the  whole  into  a  phial^ 
communicating  wiih  the  pneumatic 
apparatus,  by  means  of  a  sigmoid 
tube. 

"  Fermentation  soon  took  place, 
with  a  very  brisk  extrication  d 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

"  The  200  gr.  of  sirup  yielded 
by  the  fermentation  upwards  of  5 
lit.  [near  6  quarts]  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  j  and  a  notable  quantity  of 
alcohol  was  obtained  by  distilla* 
tion. 

*'  It  is  certain,  that  all  sirup  of 
starch  contains  more  or  lesn  gum* 
the  quantity  of  which  varies  ei^- 
tretmely,!  iordiog  to  the  time  of 
boiling,  and  the  weight  of  the  acid 
enoployed. 

"  The  xaost  saccharine  sirup  eva* 
pomted  slowly  in  a  stoie,  and  dried 
m  tin  moulds,  aflforded  a  pecfirctijr 
transparent  elastic  substance,  in  eve^ 
ry  respect  similar  to  the  paste  of 
jujubes. 

/'  The  author  has  no  fdoufaity  thai 
apothecaries  may  avail  themaeUei 
of  the  sirup  of  stacch,  for  all  ihii 
kind  of  gumaiy  saccbariue  eaediiPa* 
ments,  particularly  those  that  ins^ 
remain  in  a  soft  state  $  for  tbe  «»* 
rup  of  starch,  thus  mduced  to  a 
solid  slate,  ^tcacts  moiaiuce  frwB 
the  air. 

**  Mr.  Vogd  a»bstitiited  tba  f%» 
cula  of  potatoes  for  a(aiip*i»  and 
equally  obtained  e  ray  jntw^haiine 
gumnjir  sirup. 

«•  The  gum  was  sepanted  b/ 
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boiling  the  simp  in  a  close  vessel 
with  alcohol  at  36*  [0.868.] 

"  The  matter  on  which  the  al- 
c6hol  had  no'action,  and  which  was 
found  in  the  most  perfect  simp  to 
the  quantity  of  two  tenths,  was  ve^ 
tj  viscous.  Being  dried  and  pow- 
dered, it  exhiHitrd  all  the  charac- 
ters oi  gum  arahic^  namel7»  its  so* 
lability  in  cold  water,  forming  a 
thick  mucilage^  insoluble  in  alco* 
hoi. 

**  The  only  character,  that  ap- 
pears to  distinguish  this  matter 
from  gum  arable,  is  its  not  forming 
mucous  acid  with  nitric  acid. 

**  It  has  been  asserted,  however, 
that  the  gummy  matter  precipitated' 
from  sirup  of  starch  is  a  compound 
of  starch,  water,  and  sulphuric 
acid. 

>  '*  7*0  satisfy  himself  on  this  head^ 
Mr.  Vogel  poured  a  small  portion 
of  alcohol  into  sirup  of  starch.  The 
precipitate  first  formed  was  com- 
posed of  sulphate  of  lime  and  gxan. 
When  this  was  separated,  he  pour- 
ed more  alcohol  into  the  sirup  that 
had  been  decanted  from  it.  The 
second  precipitate  was  gummy  mat- 
ter, unmixed  with  sulphate :  its 
golution  in  water  was  no  longer 
rendemd  turbid  by  muriate  of  ba- 
.rytes. 

-  •*  The  author,  however,  was  not 
content  with  this  experiment :  for 
it  might  be  ohjegrttfd  to  him,  that 
the  sulphuric  aid,  being  chemical- 
ly oombined  with  the  gum,  would 
not  quit  it  to  unite  with  the  ba« 
rytes.  He  dissolved  this  gum  there- 
^re  in  barytes  water  evaporated  to 
dryn^s,  and  gave  the  mass  a  strong 
red  heat  in  a  plat  ina  crucible :  thus 
the  sulphuric  acid  should  have  been 
aet  free,  and  no  doubt  would  have 
aeixed  on  the  barytes.  Besides,  this 
•ulpbate  would  have  been  decom- 
pose4  by  the  carbon  of  the  gum. 


and  converted  into  a  sulphaiet^ 
but  rouriatie  add  poured  on  te 
calcined  matter  extricated  nothing 
but.  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  not  an 
atom  of  sulphuretted  hidrogen  gas 
that  could  be  rendered  sensible  by 
paper  impregnated  with  acetate  of 
lead. 

**  Besiden,  the  gum  distilled  qa 
an  open  fire* did  not  give  out  any 
sulphurous  acid,  or  sulphuretted  h^- 
drogen  gas. 

*'  It  is  not  therefore  a  hydrate  of 
starch  combined  with  sulphuric  a- 
cid  ;  which  affords  us  a  fresh  proof, 
that  we  must  take  care  not  to 
frame  hypothesis  before  we  ooosnlt 
experiment. 

"  He  made  the  same  trials  with 
the  sirup  deprived  of  gum  by -al- 
cohol, which  did  not  predpitsite 
the  muriate  of  barytes;  but  he 
could  not  discover  in  it  the  least 
trace  of  combined  sulphuric  add. 

''  These  experiments  could  not 
fall  gradually  to  lead  to  an  exami- 
nation of  the  action  of  adds  diluted 
with  water  on  some  other  sub- 
stances. Sugar  of  milk  first  drew 
his  attention  j  and  with  the  greater 
reason,  as  we  have  already  an- 
nounced this  substance  to  become 
more  soluble  in  water  after  it  has 
been  treated  with  acid. 

•*  IVJr.  Vogd  boiled  100  gr.  [1545 
grs.]  of  sugar  of  milk  with  400gr. 
of  water,  and  2  gr.  of  sulphuric 
acid  at  56*  [1  '63 1],  for  three  heun, 
adding  more  water  as  it  evaporsted. 
After  having  saturated  the  exoos 
of  add  by  carbonate  of  Ume,  he 
filtered. 

*  *'  The  liquid,  though  dear,  vm 
slightly  coloured.  Evaporated  sfow- 
ly  in  a  stove,  a  thick  brownish  snip 
remained,  which  concreted  into  s 
crystalline  mass  at  the  expiratioa 
of  a  few  days. 

"  This  matter  resembliiyg  soft 
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■ogar  has  a  mach  more  saccharine 
taste  than  the  most  coacentrated 
aqueous  solution  of  ^gar  of  milk. 
From  this  extremely  saccharine 
taste  the  author  was  led  to  suspect* 
that  a  real  su^ar  had  been  formed, 
capable  of  givmg  rise  to  the  alco- 
holic fermentation. 

"  In  fillet  this  product  mixed 
wfth  yeast  diluted  with  water  was 
scarcely  placed  >in  favourable  cir- 
ctunstaoces  for  the  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation, before  it  commenced  in 
a  very  brisk  manner ;  though  sugar 
of  milk  never  ferments,  as  is  well 
known  to  all  chemists,  and  has 
been  recently  placed  beyond  all 
doubt  by  the  numerous  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Bucholz. 

"  This  fermented  liquor  yielded 
a  considerable  quantity  of  alcohol. 
On  varying  the  proportions  of  sul- 
phuric acid  to  three,  four,  and  even 
five  hundredths,  very  saccharine 
crystals,  that  ran  into  fermentation 
with  extreme  facility,  were  con- 
stantly obtained,  particularly  with 
five  hundredths  of  acid. 
.  "  With  two  or  with  four  hun- 
dredths of  nitric  acid  the  sugar  of 
milk  could  noc  be  converted  into  a 
fermentable  sugar. 

*'  Three  granmies  [463  grs.]  of 
muriatic  acid  converted  the  sugar 
of  milk  into  a  very  saccharine  sirup 
capable  of  the  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion I  while  2  gn  [30*89  grs.]  of 
radical  vinegar  made  no  alteration 
in  the  sugar  of  milk. 

'*  All  these  sirups  reduced  to  the 
i^rystalliae  state  diifer  from  sugar  of 
ipilic,  not  only  in  being  susceptible 
of  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  but 
adso  in  being  very  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, a  property  that  sugar  of  milk 
dQe»  not  poBsels.  iivaporated  to 
dryness  by  a  gentle  fire,  a  v^hite, 
^jii^R,  /ind  extreihelyjapcharine 
^si  d  the  result. 


*'  It  remains  K6  dxplaia  the  man- 
ner in  wliich  sulphuric  acid  acts  oii 
starch  and  sugar  of  milk;  to  take 
from  them  the  principle  that  masks 
the  saccharine  substance,  or  to  con«- 
vert  them  into  fera>en table  sacclia« 
rine  matters.  The  author  confes- 
ses, that  it  is  difficult,  and  out  of 
his  power,  to  give  a  clear  and  plau- 
sible theory  of  this  metamorphosis ; 
and,  if  he  risk  some  notions  on  thia 
subject,  it  will  be  with  much  re- 
serve. 

'*  Many  are  disposed  to  adopt 
the  opinion,  that  sugar  exists  ready ^ 
formed  in  starch,  and  that  the  sul- 
phuric acid  only  dissolves  or  de- 
stroys the  principle  that  holds  it 
enchained. 

*'  It  is  obvious,  ^hat  this  reason- 
ing iii  iti  a  considerable  degree 
vague;  and  besides,  that  it  is 
founded  on  no  experiment,  direct 
or  indirect.  In  this  ifyposhesis  too 
we  must  imagine  a  compound  alto- 
gether new,  sugar  combined  with  a 
substance  that  renders  it  insoluble 
in  cold  water ;  and  sugar  has  never 
yet  pre^nted  us  with  such  a  com- 
pound. 

''  Others  have  supposed,  that 
heat  alone  is  capable  of  effecting 
this  conversion  of  fecula  into  tac-. 
charine  matter ;  a  fact  which,  if  it 
were  confirmed,  might  throw  fresh. 
light  on  the  saccharine  fermentation 
of  Foururoy. 

"  Accordingly  starch  has  been 
boiled  with  water,  four  days  in  sue-, 
cession,  till  it  became  extremely 
fluid.  The  filtered  liquor  was  eva*. 
porated,  and  the  result  was  a  thick 
mucilage,  very  bitter,  without  the 
least  taste  of  sugar.  The  starch  re- 
niaining  on  the  filter  resisted  the 
action  of  boiling  water,  and  exhi*, 
bited  a  very  hard  horny  matter. 

'<  It  remains'  to  be  examined,, 
therefore,  whether  the  sulphuric  a-. 
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ckl,  or  dia  Hfldi  hidf^  be  d«Mm- 

•*  To  judfe  bj  the  letter  f^f>m 
P»tei«burt;h,  the  Runsian  ch^mhts 
seem  to  mippciiie»  that  a  deoornposi- 
yon  of  tke  Mlphuric  acki  takes 
|ilaoe.  -  ^ 

**  To  aocT'Ont  fur  thriie  |Aeno» 
■Mna,  ««  slkiuUi  epeiate  in  closi* 
Te«fieU.  Accordingly,  tiie  aui-hor  in« 
tnidiieed  into  a  tubutated  r^c<iver  a 
kondieit  ^r^mmrs  of  ottgar  oi  itiillt, 
four  of  Kulphtiric  acid,  and  4«Htr 
huodrrd  of  wtfer.  To  th^  neck  of 
the  letort  wm  adapted  a  tubulated 
leceiver,  from  wh  ch  prooeeile*1  a 
aigmotd  tubr,  opening  iMKler  a  jar 
tflled  with  wtLitr. 

"  After  boiling  for  three  hOKtn, 
no  p»  bad  come  over,  eserpt  the 
air  rotttainad  i»the  ireisrk;  A  piace 
ef  blue  pop^r  tfitrariuned  iitto  tht 
iiack  of  fbe  retoit  was  not  ied« 
dened,  The  watef  that  had  passed 
into  the  rrcriver  wnn  witboet  Mate* 
did  net  fedden  Wtmm  paper,  bad 
no  sfiiell  of  solplfOroitt  acid«  and 
did  net  pred^i4a»e  litur^watrr,  fi\U- 
liale  of  barytes,  or  aeetAte  of  lead  ; 
conneqoent  y  it  contained  ne  sftl-^ 
pbtirous^  solpbtirie,  acetic,  or  ciar* 
bonicadd)  in  ibott,  it  was  nothlag 
bill  pore  waier. 

*'  BiiFjrtef-vatef  ttstfrrmd  bf  tihe 
bobbles^  eatikated  daring  the  pro^ 
0B8S«  was  not  rendered  torbtd  in 
the  least*  and  the  gas  that  had 
passed  Into  the  jars  was  nothing 
but  the  atr  ef  the  ?esMdii. 

•'  it  ia«vident.  Chat  the sulphnrie 
add  had  not  andergone  the  slighteil 
deotmiposftiofl :  ne^erlbelessy  the 
sugar  of  milk  was  dacompoied ;  It 
had  a  roudt  more  sacchai^ie 'taste, 
and  after  saturaiien  with  cbaHc  it 
fermenasd  very  readHy  with  yeast 

*«  It  was  necessary,  tbenfore,  to> 
liae  the^ecamposlef  acfioif  of 


the  urtplmrfie  aeid  en  tise  ndiitMM 
ill  q«ie5tiofi.  For  this  porpo§e  hi 
saii>e  eaprriment  wan  be  .-en  afievi 
in  elose  vrsNeU,  with  luagraWis  df 
sugar  of  milk,  4(iO  tcia«ns  af' 
^'Mw,  and  4  \i,n  ot  •^ilfphttrlc  ac4d» 
DaHng  thr  pfiices«  no  gmwage' 
vohrrd,  as  in  the  prUfieding  e^piai* 
tornt. 

"  The  lii^nid  wa*i  tllrfl  eonaMK 
trafvid  in  a  dish  aenirateiy  wi^ghsi^ 
afier  having  addt'd  5  grs  ef  peMi 
to  satiftate  ibe  iitid. 

*'  The  ffnds%  thu»  e^apn«etad  if 
dryness  shoold  have  weighed  109 
grt.  ill  consequence  of  (be  100  gf% 
oif  siq;ar  of  mkk,  4  grs.  of  selfto* 
ric  acid,  end  6  grs.  ef  potash  dS^ 
ployed:  but  it  weighed  only  ,Q9  gis^ 
consf^U(*ntly  there  wan  a  l^  ef  J 1 
gka.  Tbt«  experiment  was  fep<aie^ 
twice  more,  and  theM;  was  1011  tf 

loss  of  9  of  11  gts.  givinf  a  mealier 

10  grs. 

'*  This  loss  i^  too  great  to  be  ai« 

cribrdto  any  trttir  in  the  treigMo^ 
which  was  conduefieA  witb  tkf 
greate«t  care. 

.  "  H^tKe  we  m^t  eetiekide,  Aat 
this  diminution  ef  weight  is  cieea* 
flSooed  by  a  quantity  of  wmtt  ftiftt* 
ed  it  the  exp(rn>e  of  Cbe  aegar  et 
milk  j  and  this  Wi4h  the  lAeftf  rea- 
son^ as  no  gflR,  no  acfd.  and  M 
other  volattle  substance,  wtta  eMrW 
caled  doring  the  boiling. 

"  All  these  expertmenta  sHtl  fbe 
segar  ol  milk  wefe  eqiitfly  rrpeeteH 
with  starch,  eacept  f^ai  a  Much 
latger  cfuadtky  of  #ater  #b4  sMkfed 
to  prevent  it  froiA  burning:  Itie* 
results  were  tile  saiiftf  aa  tMae  diK 
taioed  witli  sugar  of 


^cMAnkJieMf. 

^«  FWmi^aH  that  baa  beeir  itiJ«  ft 
IdSowt: 

"^  i<r  That  afiwfr  iddf  tbtf  jBMla 

^  df 
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of  potatoes,  boiled  with  water  aci-  "  8.  That  sugar  of  milk  treated 
dtdaled  with  salphuric  acid,  are  with  two,  three,  four,  or  five  h~un- 
coDveited  into  a  h'quid  saccharine  dredths  of  sulphuric  acid  is  con- 
matter,  the  quantity  of  which  cor-  verted  into  confused  crystals,  which 
responds  with  the  weight  of  the  have  an  e&trenieiy  saccharine  tasie^ 
starch  employed.  and  are  susceptible  of  the  alckolic 

**  2.  That  this  saccharine  matter  fermentation.                    * 

is  susceptible  of  the  alcoholic  fer-  ^'  9.  That  thi^ saccharine  matter 

mentation.  does  not  contain  any  sulphuric  acid 

**  3.  That  the  sirup  of  starch  is  in  combination. 

C(Hnposed  of  gummy  matter  and  *' 10.  That  the  muriatic  acid' ef- 

saccharine  matter  in  variable  pro-  fects  tbe  same  changes  in  sugar  of 

portions.  milk. 

**  4.  That  the  sirup  evaporated  "11.  That  neither  the  nitric  nor 

slowly  in  a  stove  exhibits  an  ejiastic  acetic  acid  converts  sugar  of  milk 

substance,  perfectly  transparent.  into  fermentable  sugar. 

"  5.  That  the  gummy  matter  ex-  *'  12.  That  sugar  of  milk  thus 

hlbits  all  tbe  characters  of  a  true  converted  into  fermentabl<;   sugar 

gum,  except  that  of  forming  mu-  becomes  very  soluble  in  alcohol, 

cous  acid  by  means  of  the  nitric.  "  13.  That  sulphuric  acid  is  not 

"  6,  That  neither  this  gum,  nor  decomposed  in  its  action  on  starch 

the  saccharine  matter,  holds  sulphu-  and  sugar  of  milk  :  and  that,  from 

ric  acid  in  combination.  the  facts  mentioned,    it  is  much' 

*'  7.  That  the  heat  of  boiling  wa-  moi?e  probable,  that  the  acid  takes 

ter  alone  is  insufficient  to  convert  from  these  substances  oxigen  and 

sUrch  into  saccharine  matter,  as  hidrogen  in  the  proportions  neces^ 

nothing  is  obtained  bnt  a  bitter  sary  to  form  water, 
matter,  and  a  homy  substance  inso- 
luble in  boiling  water.                    ^ 
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[F&aii  LomD  G.  GBXN¥ii.LB'i  Poiif  or  tbib  Name.} 


P>Ik,  at  I  spoke,  on  Cintra*8  topmott  head 
The  raddy  Beam  it)t  latest  Influence  ^ed. 
The  .tranquil  Breast  of  Ocean,  hr  awaj. 
Caught,  bat  to  bse,  the  Smilet  of  particc^ Dux* 
With  8ilei>t  Goorse  the  Shadow's  length'oiog  Tn^in 
Swept  down  the  Steep,  andsooght  the  dktant  Plaui^ 
In  midway.  Air  the  twiKgbt^t  blue  Mist  curled^ 
And,  far  below  me,  lay  a  lessened  World  I 

t 
In  kindred  ghindeur  to  the  Northern  Skies 
A  giant  Band,  her  guardian  Mountains  rise. 
Till,  by  the  Estrella's  loftier  mould  embraced. 
Sinks  their  lost  greatness  in  the  howling  Waste. 
Eastward  I  turned,  where  Tejo^s  glimmering  Stream 
In  melting  Distance  owned  the  dubious  Beam ; 
Lisbon  shone  fair  beneath  the  lively  glow. 
Spread  to  its  parting  Glance  her  breast  of  Snow, 
And,  as  her  faery  form  she  forward  bowed. 
Woke  the  soft  Slumbers  of  her  native  flood,*— 
Whilst  her  white  summits  mocked  the  rude  comffland 
Of  the  dark  Hills  that  fence  her  distant  Strand. 

Bolder,  and  nearer  yet,  the  embattled  head 
Of  towery  Belem  in  the  radiance  played; 
Vrom  fretted  minoret,  or  antique  Spire, 
Welcomed  the  fieirewell  glance  of  living  Fire, 
And  foolled  to  ^riew  it*s  turmfs  dasaling  Pride 
In  pictured  lustre  deck  the  ana wectog  Tide* 
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^ar  to  the  Sonth,  through  omny  a  dheyieiied  Scene ' 
Of  prouder  Grandeur^  or  of  livelier  green. 
Of  Towns  in  whiteness  rolwd,  a  sun-bright  TVata^ 
The  widening  Aiver  naingled  with  the  Maid.—- 

Seaward  I  stretched  my  view,  where  to  the  West 
Hie  Sun  Beam  lingered  on  the  Ocean's  Breast, 
^here  soft  the  Atlamtic  woo*d  the  djing  Breeae"^ 
On  the  smooth  sur&oe  of  hb  Wavelefis  S^s, 
On  my  own  Land  the  Evening  seemed  to  smile, 
And>  fondly  tanjing*  pause  o*er  Britain's  Isle. 

Each  ruder  Breath  of  Ocean's  Blast  was  stilli 
And  £cho  sluniberrd  on  the  noiseless  Hill — 
Twas  silrnce  all,  save  where  from  heathy  DeU 
The  shrill  Cicada  trilled  her  late  ^ireweJI, 
Or  Goatherd  homeward  wound  his  evening  way. 
And  *gui]ed  the  distance  with  some  rustic  Lay. — 

• 

Where  yon  tall  spires,  in  parting  radiance  forigiit. 
Fling  from  their  quivering  tops  a  dubious  light. 
Throned  on  that  air-drawn  steep,  whose  toweiy  head 
. Frowns  o'er  the  plain  in  broader,  darker,  shade. 
Where  time-worn  Aiches,  rising  bold  and  high. 
Crown  the  grey  stone  with  antique  tracery. 
My  awe-struck  Eye  repo8e8,--4nd,  the  while. 
As  Fancy  ponders  o'er  the  gloomy  t\\e, 
Kemembrance  pauses  here, — and  while  it  bean 
On  pictured  Wing  the  Forms  of  other  Years, 
Of  convent  Haunts  by  feudal  Pbrenzy  made. 
Of  Murder  shrouded  in  the  conscious  shade, 
Itie  votive  Tower  of  Regal  Rapine  proud. 
With  vast  domains  by  trembling  Guilt  enidowed. 
Of  Rites  by  dark  remorse  and  terror  wrought. 
By  costly  gifts,  and  bleeding  penance,  l>ought. 
Reflection's  glance  shall  mutely  turni  to  scafi 
The  mind,  the  motive,  as  the  Work,  of  Man, 
And  blusii  to  pwn  through  all  this  vast  abode 
What  to  his  Crimes  was  raised,  and  what  to  Gcid.  -« 

Dread  Superstition,  as  thy  tyrant  reign 
From  yon. brown  summits  to  the  western  Main 
Stretches  ii*»'  Influence  wide,  as  thy  full  hand 
Grasps  the  rich  Prize,  and  shadows  haff  the  Land, 
Young  Grenins  flies  fifar,  and  the  free  Soul 
Of  mounting-  Eoterprize,  whose  strong  contrct&I 
Bids  the  pure  Stream  of  manly  daring  start 
Cluick  from  the  Rustic's  as  the  Monarch's  heart. 
Lives  now  no  more,  and,  with  that  Soul,  has  dr^ 
It's  noblest  roliog  passioB,  FatriorPride. 
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Beneatb.  these  clotttered  Walls,  no  prsteful  Tnia 
Blrsses  their  Shadow  on  the  subject  Plain. 
For,  wh^re  the  Convent  rears  it*8  wealthy  head. 
It  stays  the  Sun  beam  from  the  Peasant's  Shed, 
And  Man,  and  Nature,  are  alike  debased. 
An  heartless  Slave,  amid  a  cheerless  Waste ! 
Within,— each  livelier  Virtue,  wont  to  blesi 
The  pfaceful  hours  of  social  Happiness, 
*Mid  Souls  estranged  from  all  it's  dearer  Ties, 
Prom  all  it*s  sweeter,  kindlier.  Sympathies. 
Chilled  by  thy  Touch,  in  languid  current  flows. 
And  Feeling  sickens  at  it's  own  Repose.-^" 

Such  is  thy  baneftd  Influence,  whether  shewn. 
As  here,  the  Tyrant  of  some  Mountain  Throne, 
Or  where  thy  bolder  arm  o*er  the  high  Fane 
Of  peopled  Lbbon  spreads  it's  wider  reign.— « 

E*en  where  the  vertic  Beam  it's  fury  pours 
With  fiercest  fervour  o'er  yon  Indian  Shores, 
Where  the  gaunt  Tiger  couches  for  his  prey. 
And  shares  with  wilder  Man  the  sovereign  sway, 
I  trac'd  thy  bigot  march !  I  see  thee  staAi 
With  mien  ,of  terror  on  the  burning  Strand, 
There,  as  the  tortured  Savage  shrieks  aloud. 
Urge,  with  thy  Daemon  Voice,  the  Fiends  of  Blood, 
Raise  thy  fell  Hyma  of  Sacrifice  on  high. 
And  dose  with  pious  Pomp  the  horrid  Blasphemy  !-«< 
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[From  the  same.] 

« 

•'  TTOW  lovely  is  the  Patriot  Soldii^r's  Death ! 

*'  JLl.  Warm  are  the  grateful  Sighs  that  o'er  him  breathe^ 

'^  And  beauteous  every  Scar  his  bQsom  bears, 

*'  When  washed  an4  hallowed,  by  his  Country's  tearv." 

Thus  rouse4  hrr  favoorite  Warriour  to  the  Strife 

The  Spartan  Mother,  or  the  Parthian  Wife,  •. 

Thus  to  her  chihjren  Lusia  speaks,— the  stain 

Of  her  best  Blood  yet  freshens  pn  the  plain  }-^ 

She  points  each  sacred  Wound;™''  With  you,"  shecrics# 

"  With  you,  my  Sons,  my  Fate,  my  Vengeance,  Ikt^ 

*'  Live  for  that  cause  alone,  -:with  it  to  faU/y-*. 

A  bleeding  Mother's  is  an  holy  Call ! 

*  •  '-  Not 
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Nor  let  that  call  be  vain ;  e*en  now  on  high   . . 
Yoar  brave  forefathen  sit,  in  viewless  Panoply, 
And,  if  immortal  Powers  yet  blend  aboVe 
The  Seraph's  Influence,  with  the  Patriofs  Love, 
Bend  from  their  Thrones  of  eyerlasting  light, 
To  watch  with  anxious  Hope  their  native  Fight— 

And  who  is  He,  who  from  the  wide  expanse 
Of  unseen  distance  moves  ? — in  proud  advance, 
A  giant  Form,  he  comes  I—  his  Forehead  wears 
Tlie  snowy  ringleis  of  departed  years. 
Her  Regal  Ermine  o*er  his  Shoulders  spread. 
The  Crown  of  Lusia  decks  his  radiant  Head.— 
Your  own  Sebas.ian»  from  the  reahns  a£ir 
Of  highest  Heaven  hath  heard  the  sounds  of  Wgr,—* 
Indignant  heard  !— hath  burst  the  tedious  band 
Thgt  stayed  Lis  footsteps  ftom  his  native  land» 
His  mighty  Mandate  once  again  unfurled. 
He  wakes !  tho  avenger  ol  a  prostrate  World ! 
He  oooves  compaiuonltss,— no  mortal  force 
Can  *bide  the  swiftness  of  the  Hen>'s  course,— 
Alone,  exulting  in  his  matchles^s  Power, 
The  radiant  vision  ot  a  noontide  hour  ;— 
Death  in  his  rigtit  hand  sits,  but  the  mUd  glow 
Of  Hope  and  Conquest  light  his  kindling  brow. 

Hail  aweful  Being !  as  the  Rainbow,  cast 
0*er  Heaven's  vast  concave,  tells,  the  Storm  if  past»     > 
We  hail  tiiy  cominjg  *— from  the  rising  Sun 
Whether  sublime  thy  seraph  flight  bc^n. 
Whether,  from  Ocean  borne,  thy  shadowy  train 

Swept  the  broad  boson^  of  the  wes^m  main.— 

■•  ^ 

^^  • 

And  now,  behold,  on  Tejo*6  bounding  tide,  ^ 

Buoyant,  and  brave,  his  milk  white  Courser*s  pride. 
Foams  the  light  wave  beneath  the  unearthly  tread 
That- stamps  the  Bosom  of  his  sparkling  Bed, 
Unbent  beneath  the  Form,  his  native  Stream 
Dai  ts  back  with  joy  his  Armour  s  iron  gleam. 
The  curling  surges  round  their  Master  play, 
And  kiss  his  footsteps  with  the  rising  ^pray — 
He  comes,,  he  comes,  thy  Chief !— with  courage  high. 
And  new-raised  spark  of  unquenched  Energy, 
The  warriour  Spirit  stre  his  Country  claim, 
Herald,  and  Pledge,  of  her  reviving  Fame ! 

* 

And  in  th^t  cloistered  gloom,  that  shadowy  dell. 
Where  faintly  peals  th«  Vesper's  distant  swdl. 

Where 
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Wbera  calm  ckvMidn  tends  her  ceaselesf  cafe^ 
'Mid  tbe  lone  baunts  of  Solitude  and  Pr^f*r, 
Thy  ChitftaiD*8  voice  was  heard  ^ — as  the  loud  Maif     ' 
Of  Battle's  trumpet-call,  hk  accents  past, 
Bose  wiih  tbe  startled  Brreae.  and  bade  amand 
Each  hallnwcd  grbre  prolong  ibe unwonted  soandl 
Each  frowning  rock  by  holy  footateps  worn« 
And  cbapel-catre»  the  warning  notes  return. 
Whilst  Echo,  wakening  on  the  tnoantain's  breast^ 
With  hundred  tongues  proclaims  the  high  Bebcst  j 
Afiirigbted  Penance  from  her  Caverns  fled, 
H«r  Lash  forgotten,  and  her  Rites  unpaid. 
Religion  hushed  ber  cbaunt^  and  to  ber  cell 
Turned  a  last  lingering  glance,  and  sighed.  Farewell ! 

Beats  there  the  heart,  which  ne'er  bath  owoed  that  Flaiot 
Which  kindles  brightest  ifi,  the  voice  of  Faipp  ? 
'  The  soul  which  ne'er  bath  felt  a  genial  ray 
Glow  to  the  Drum's  long  Roll,  or  Trumpet's  Bray^ 
Start  at  the  Bugle's  distant  blast,  and  hail 
It's  buxom  greetings  on  tbe  morning  gale  ? 

Such  the  Muse  courts  not ;  but  to  him  whose  ear 
'   Loves  the  fierce  Joy  her  quivering  war-notes  bear 
She  lifts  tbe  inspiring  strain,  with  him  to  join 
In  k<cTy  haste  the  fancied  battle  line. 
And,  whilst  her  wilder  note  returns,  tq  chide 
His  (luggish  pulse's  slow  and  peaceful  tide, 
(As  tbe^ng- harboured  Bark,  who,  wont  to  lav« 
Her  stately  bosom  in  the  bounding  wave. 
Bursts  once  again  the  Shipwright's  tedious  stay. 
To  breast  tbe  suige,  i^nd  cleave  ,tlic  water)*  way,) 
Springs  at  the  sound  his  Soldier  Spirit  high. 
To  list  the  tone  of  paartial  Minstrelsy !  — 

Add  You,  whose  anxious  sigh,  has  learned  to  heave 
At  some  fond  thought,  which  yet  *us  pain  to  leave, 
Down  whose  fair  cheeks  the  warmest  tears  that  steal 
Scarce  mourn  those  sofier  cares  you  love  to  feel. 
Daughters  of  Albion  *  should  your  milder  mood 
Pause  at  the  tale  of  conquest  and  of  blood. 
Shun  not  the  venturous  spng.  tho*  fierce  it  tell 
How  the  fight  thickened  apd  what  thousands  fell. 
How,  closed  around,  each  daf  k  iiattalion  met 
The  native  force.of  England's  Bayonet, 
How  distant  flamed  ber  Lightning's  volleying  gldw^ 
And  fainting  Gallia  sunk  beneath  the  blow, 
for  sure  some  nobler  influence  than  the  powtt 
Which  waits  ofi  fieimty  tfL  W Jfyi^e^jfower^ 
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Which  gilds  her  mile  and  woes  the  enaoioiired  air 

Toftn  with  gentlest  breath  her  auburn  hair. 

Bids  you  exults  when  tliose  you  loved  have  woa 

That  fame  perchance  your  Image  first  b^uo^ 

And  Britain*8  youth  from  you  demand  the  Crown, 

Pledge  of  their  Country's  worth,  and  guerdon  of  their  v^n. 

Sweet  is  that  Country's  praise,  and  yet  a  part 

Of  the  pure  ilame  that  fires  the  soldier's  heart, 

Unshamed  ii^ay  own  the  spark  Irom  whence  i%  gt^w. 

And  boast  it's  bright  original  in  You. 

Tht  mqmiog  ro^e  in  douds,  the  orient  lig)i| 
Shed  a  dim  lustre  on  Alcoba's  height. 
The  gleam  of  arms  just  marked  it's  topmost  prides. 
And  scudding  mists  fiew  swiftly  o'er  its  side* 
The  unwilling  Sim  from  out  his  heathy  bed 
In  tearful  moisture  raised  his  shaded  head. 
Paused  in  his  giant  course,  then,  bending  slow. 
Gazed  on  the  embattled  throng  that  moved  beloar^ 
Sought  with  dark  blush  the  empyrean's  breast* 
And  veiled  in  purer  air  his  conscious  crest— | 

I  said  not  that  the  glorious  orb  of  Heaven, 
In  prophet  sufferance  from  the  Zenith  driven, 
Shrunk  from  the  terrors  of  the  coming  fray. 
And  woke  reluctantly  the  lingering  Day, 
But  that,  to  Fancy's  eye,  he  well  might  seem 
To  shroud  with  kindred  gloom  his  morning  beam, 
Tbrn,  sadly  turn,  from  sight  of  human  woo. 
And  view  fair  Nature's  £ice  with  lessened  glow. 
Shun  the  stern  Heralds  of  the  -Fight,  and  fiy. 
Nor  witness  all  her  parent  agony  I — 

Marked  you  yon  moving  Mass,  the  dark  arr^f 
Of  yon  deep  column  wind  it's  sullen  way  ? 
Low  o'er  it's  barded  brow,  the  plumed  boast. 
Glittering,  and  gay,  of  France's  wa>  ward  hos  , 
With  gallant  bearing  wings  it's  venturous  flight. 
Cowers  o'er  it's  kindred  bands,  and  waves  them  to  th«  F^ht. 

No  martial  shout  is  there ; — in  silence  dread. 
Save  the  dull  cadence  of  the  Soldier's  tread. 
Or  where  the  measured  beat  of  distant  drum 
Tells  forth  their  slow  advance, — they  comel  they  cornel-^ 

The  Wolf  steals  trembling  from  the  mountain  glide* 
The  fleet  Stag  bounds  from  ont  bis  covert  bbade. 
The  rock  bird,  startled  from  bis  nest  on  high. 
Bends  to  the  nowonted  stcnn  i  wondering  ey^ 

And, 
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And,  wildly  screaming,  from  the  dark  afFraj/ 
Swift  rising,  heavenward  wheels  his  aery  waj.--^ 

And  who  are  they,  who  barst  the  wizard  spell 
•      Of  Nature,  shrined  within  her  peaceful  dell. 
Rouse  the  dread  slumber  of  the  War,  and  threat 
The  fcsder^te  Sisters  on  their  mountain  seat  ? 
Is  this  the  host  of  vengeance  ? — this  the  power 
That  ruled  in  blood  o'er  Russians  darkest  hour. 
That  tamed  proud  Austria's  £ag)e  to  the  toil. 
And  called  her  death- bought  pledge  a  Victor's  spoil. 
That  strewed  he r  fieys  with  kindred  slain,  and  shred 
Her  veteran  garland  for  a  Stranger's  head  } 
Are  these  thie  Band^  who,  from  the  wave  afas 
Of  crimsoned  hforo  led  the  waste  of  war. 
To  court  with  luckless  boast  the  hoar  of  Fight, 
And  brave  the  Giant  to  his  castle's  might  ? 
Where  is  their  matchless  Sword  ?  the  Trumpet  whers^ 
That  spake  the  rally  in  their  kindling  ear. 
When  bleeding  Pru'^sia  hcnt  beneath  their  sway. 
And  wide  o'er  Jena's  plains  her  ruins  lay  ?-— 
— Thrir  victor  course  is  run  !  for  see,  above. 
As  bursts  the  British  Lion  from  hU  Grove, 
Lusia's  young  offspring  quits  its  neighbouring  )z\t. 
Child  of  his  hopes,  and  nursling  of  his  care. 
And  hails,  with  kindred  seal,  the  coming  day; 
To  tiehli  it's  infant  fangs,  and  claim  ^  wel<;oroe  prey.<-^ 

Their  silent  march  spproache9 !  Now,  if  e'er 
Your  Ponifs,  )  our  Ccuntry,  or  yoyr  Fame,  were  dear^ 
Ere  yet  the  combat  closes,  let  the  thought 
Ot'  each  fond  lie,  by  bold  affection  wrought. 
Rise  lo\elier  yet  in  Memory,  —  let  it  start 
With  tenfold  warmth  to  kindle  round  your  heart* 
jStout  be  your  arm  of  Tiiuhdcr,  for  it  draws 
it's  fi)idl-st:en[:th  from  Nature's  sacred  c^uie. 
Your^  IK  no  hireling  hand,  no  feeble  bl^dis 
Reluctiint  lends  it's  mercenary  aid. 
Then,  as  the  assertors  of  your  Fathers'  right. 
Heirs  to  their  W(jrih>  and  diampions  in  their  fight. 
Sweep  likelhe  niouutain  torretit  on  the  foe, 
'Tis  Justice  arms,  and  Britain  guides,  the  blow!*- 

'    The  iight'is  begun  ;-T-in  momentary  blaze 
Bright  o'er  the  hills  the  volleying  lightning  playa. 
Burets  the  loud  Shell,  the^eath  shots  hiss  around. 
And  the  hoarse  cannon  adds  it's  heavier  sound. 
Till  wide  the  gathering  clouds  that  rise  between 
Clotfie  in  a  thicker  gloom  the  Diadd'nsng  aoenei 
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An<l,  as  the  biI1ow*s  vild  and  angry  ciest. 
That  swells  in  foam  o*er  Ocean's  lurid,  brrast^ 
Through  each  dark  Line  the  curling  volumes  spread, 
And  bang  their  white  wreathes  o*er  the  Column's  head. 


But  mark,«-iis  onward  swept  the  northern  blast. 
In  opening  folds  the  eddying  circles  passed, 
Thetdeifiiipg  guns  are  bub'hed;— but,  from  afar. 
As  slow  the  gale  uplifts  thf  shroud  of  war. 
Half  veiled  in  Smoke,  half  glimmering  nn  the  sight. 
What  bpstling  Line  expands  it*s  wings  of  Light  ?— 
It  lengthens  as  it  moves,— thus  the  pale  ray 
Scowers  o*er  the  Stcrep,  when  tempests  pass  away.— 
Death  hovers  oer  it*s  path,— Yes,  Britain,  here. 
Here  was  thine  ipborn  might! — hark,  the  loud  cbeer 
Bursts  from  thy  thousand  voices  to  the  race. 
The  ranks  of  Battle  melt  before  thy  face!—- 

They  join ! — The  shout  has  ceased  !-*as  when  the  breeze 
Of  Wi;iter  sweeps  along  the  leafless  trees. 
When  the  loud  storm  is. up.  and>  waving  slow. 
The  stately  f  irest  bends  before  the  blow. 
Wide  shrinks  the  adverse  host,  with  rustling  moan. 
Heard  distant,  speeds  the  gathering  havoc  on. — 

Yes,  France,  thou  fall'st! — vain  was  that  rallying  Cry, 
That  de&perate  charge  of  choicest  Chivalry, 
Froni  flank  to  flank  thy  loud  Artillery  ran. 
Thy  txildest  chieftains  seek  the  yielding  van. 
In  vain! — for,  as  the  sands  by  whirlwinds  driven 
Fly,  tost,  and  scattered,  through  the  face  of  Heaven^ 
Thy  mangled  Front  gives  wiay,  whilst  headlong  fear. 
And  swift  pursuit,  hang  wildly  on  thy  Rear.— 
—On,  England,  on  ! — ^Thou,  Caledonia,  raise, 
'Midst  Lusia's  wilds,  thy  Shout  of  other  days, 
"Till  grirp  Alcoba  catch  thy  slogan  roar. 
And  treml^ling  glisten  to  thy  blue  claymore. — 

And  shall  not  Erin  bless  the  spot,  where  flew 
Fierce  to  the  rocky  charge  h(^r  gallant  few  ? 
Poured  from  llie  Battle's  right  her  reckless  power  ?— 
— vThe  pause  of  Fortune  was  her  happiest  hour  I 

Yes,  whilst  thy  green  Isle  yet  shall  fondly  own, 
In  bond  of  worth,  a  kindred  Chief's  renown. 
Whilst  yet  thy  grateful  hands  shall  wreathe  the  sword 
That  graced  so  oft  thy  native  Beresford, 
Still  shall  thy  soldier,  Erin,  join  the  Fame 
Th^t  band  has  won  to  it*s  commander's  name, 

Bid 
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Bid  them  io  anion  blooua,  tegelbar  tland 

The  strength  and  lustre  of  their  parent  land» 

And,  wbrn  bit  Hrobs  aia  old,  bis  treaaes  grej. 

In  proud  remennbranee  to  his  ebildren  Wf^      ^ 

Ours  was  the  arm  that  snatched  the  Lauiel  of  that  Da^. 

Genius  of  Britain  !  did  th^  warrioar  Ibrm 
On  wing  of  lightning  ride  the  mountain  ttbrqiy 
S^t^ak  to  thy  sons  in  thunder, — bid  them  shew 
I'heir  bright  esitraction  in  each  well  nerved  blow. 
With  thine  pwn  strength  each  kindred  arm  endow» 
And  sail,  the  Monarch  of  the  battle's  brow?— 
What  though,  all  viewless  still,  thy  preaeoce  shed 
h\  noblefit  influence  o>r  thy  children's  head. 
High  on  each  kindling  cheek  thy  ardour  glowed, 
'Twas  proud,  'twas  genuine,  for  Hwas  £ngliah  Bkedl-^ 

Nor  blamr  the  votive  Muse,  if,  iti  the  praise 
Which  grateful  Europe  to  her  Champion  pays, 
Which  Fortune  joys  with  flattering  smile  to  breathe^ 
And  VVorth  to  sanction,  on  her  Weljesley's  wreath. 
She  chec  k  the  strain  which  single  Merit  drawa^ 
lo  swell  the  publick  measure  df  applause  $ 
For  whilst  the  Trump  of  War,  in  descant  high. 
But  lengthens  out  the  strain  of  Victory, 
Whilst  yet  the  inspiring  note  is  heard  around 
And  Time  itself,  but  animates  the  sound, 
^ain  were  her  weaker  voice ;-'  the  loud  acclaim 
Of  those  his  arm  has  saved  shall  speak  his  Fame^ 
His  Countr)''s  love  that  fair  renown  shall  guard. 
The  Pride  of  Memory  be  his  best  reward. 

• 

The  storm  of  Fight  is  hushed  ; — the  mingled  rofr 
Of  charging  Squadrons  swells  the  blast  no  morej 
Gone  are  the  bands  of  France,  the  crested  pride 
Of  War,  which  lately  clothed  the  mountain'a  side. 
Gone,— as  the  winter  cloud  which  tempests  bear 
In  broken  shadows  through  the  wgste  of  Air  \ 
Sunk  is  her  plumed  head,  her  shout  is  still. 
And  mute  her  war-drum  on  the  slumbering  hill.— « 
The  noontide  Breeze  that  swept  the  peopled  heath 
Had  borne  the  shouts  of  thousands  on  its  breath. 
The  noontide  Sun  bad  seen  the  i^rdent  fight 
Dart  back  it's  lustre  with  redoubled  light ; 
Now, — sad  and  silent  fiits  the  evening  blast. 
And  the  low  sun  beam  gilds  a  desert  Waste  !-^ 

Tis  Night ; — and,  glittering  o*er  the  trampled  heatb, 
P^  gleams  the  moonlight  on  the  field  of  Deaths 
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* 

Lights  up  Cftcb  well-known  spot^  where,  ]ate>  in  blood. 
The  vanquished  yielded,  and  the  victor  stood. 
When  red  in  clobds  the  sun  of  battle  rode, 
And  poured  on  Britain's  front  it>  fiivonring  flood. 

Shun  not  that  ghasflj  form!«-though,  breathless  now^ 
Naked,  and  stretched  upon  the  mountain's  brow. 
His  mangled  limbs,  and  blood-stained  features  tcU 
How,  bowed  by  Britain's  wrath,  the  mighty  feU}-«» 
Shun  not  that  ghastly  form!— in  courage  high 
And  dauntless  throb  of  ardent  chiralry. 
With  heart  as  bold,  with  step  as  firm  and  free. 
He  trod,  of  late,  the  dangerous  path  with  thee!-« 
Fired  with  an  equal  joy,  he  marked  the  gleam 
Of  France's  Eagles  kiss  the  morning  beam, 
fouRhi  for  her  fair  renown,  to  battle  led. 
And  proudly  perished,  at  her  Legion's  headf^-. 

He  too,  like  thee  had  friends,  a  Father  poured 
A  last  sad  blessing  on  Im  youthful  sword, 
Prayed  for  his  distant  safety,  heard  with  jojr 
The  martial  daring<  of  his  gallant  boy, 
Wioged  with  an  ardent  hope  each  anxious  sigb^ 
And  viewed  his  dangers  with  a  veteran's  eye. 

E'en  now. — on  bleak  Helvetia's  icy  rock. 
Or  bloomy  hill  of  vine-cla  I  Languedoc, 
Ken  now,  perhaps,  through  midnight's  chilly  skies 
To  Heaven  the  reckless  prayer  of  fondness  flics^ 
The  warmest  hopes  that  e'er  AflVction  wove. 
The  sigh  of  Friendship,  or  the  throb  of  Love  j— * 
— For  sure  the  stoutest  breast  may  sometimes  lend 
One  blameless  sigh  to  grace  an  absent  friend. 
The  World  may  yield  to  calm  regrrt  a  part 
Of  the  bright  sunshine  of  a  Female  Heart, 
Qn  cheek  of  Age  one  tear-drop  yet  may  burx). 
When  the  Soul  ponders  on  a  Child's  return  1 

Then  sacred  be  their  last  repose  who  fall 
Bravely  and  greatly  at  their  Duty's  call. 
Mix  with  their  Conntry^s  cries  their  parting  Breath, 
And  from  ber  Vanguard  face  her  foes  in  Death ! 

I  too  have  known  the  hour  when  Friendship's  tear 
Has  dewed,  from  British  eyes,  a  comrade's  Bier, 
When  the  rough  soldier  o'er  the  lowly  cell 
Of  fallen  courage  breathed  a  last  farewell, 
fayed  the  last  mournful  honoius  to  the  brare. 
And  left,  with  heavy  hearty  the  new  dosed  grare.— * 

Yes, 
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Ye§,  Talbot,  I  have  known  that  hoar*  and  yet,     , 
As  memory  loves  to  coort  her  fond  regret, 
0*er  the  warm  cheek  a  glow  of  honest  pride 
BiseSy  to  stay  the  tear-drop*s  bursting  tide* 
Checks  the  soft  yielding  tribute  ere  it  strays* 
And  the  soul  sgrief  half  br^htens  into  praise— 

Oh  had  he  fallen*  when  the  doubtful  ray 
Of  conquest  paused  o*er  Britain's  bnghterday* 
Then  had  his  arm  no  scanty  laurels  won, 
The  Fight,  the  Conquest*  as  the  Death/ his  own  I 
France  then  bad  mourned  the  proud  memorial  torii^ 
Fresh  from  her  wreathe*  to  deck  his  youthful  om* 
Had  trembling  marked  his  £)  e*s  last  fervid  glow* 
And  bowed  her  Eagles  to  bis  dying  Blow.—-' 
Twined  by  no  sparing  hand  the  glittering  prize 
Had  graced  his  brows,  aod  cheered  his  closing  ejrea. 
And  the  best  feelings  which  on  Friendship  wait 
Had  smiled^ — not  sorrowed*—- at  so  bright  a  Fatb!— 

Yet  on  that  sacred  spof*  where  yonder  sod 
Greets  with  a  brighter  green  the  Soldier's  blood* 
Shall  the  still  freshening  Earth*  in  traces  wild. 
Write  on  her  breast  where  died  her  gallant  Child* 
Weep  in  soft  night-dews  o*er  his  honoured  head* 
And  deck  with  sweeter  flowers  his  narrow  bed. 
Though  nor  the  sculptured  um  nor  bieathing  Bust 
Crown  with  their  ponderous  pomp'our  soldier's  dust* 
Though  o*er  him  wild  and  free  the  bleak  winds  rave^ 
And  humblest  Nature  brood  o'er  Valour's  grave* 
Yet  rests  he  not  unmarked; — that  searching  £ye 
Which  rules  o'er  Space,  and  scans  Eternity* 
>^hich  views,  uAseen,  the  wayward  fate  of  Man* 
Marks  the  dread  Struggle  in  the  Battle's  Van* 
Bests  on  fair  Valour's  crest  in  peril's  day* 
And  gilds  her  lowering  front  with  brightest  ray. 
Which  dan  it's  aid  in  viewless  strength  supply* 
Point  througti  the  bloody  fray,  ar»d  lead  to  Victory*— 
That  Eye  can  pierce  the  mountain's  deepest  gloom* 
With  parent  Influence  watch  bis  grass-green  toml^ 
And  call  with  smiles  t^o  Honours  last  abode* 
Joy*  and  repose*— -the  bosom  Of  his  God!— 
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THE  EXPLOITS  OF  RUGGIERO. 
[Fkom  Romcbsvallbs.    By  R.  Whartobt,  Eso.  M.  P.  F.R.S.] 

BELOVD  of  Glory,  Spain !  hail,  holy  grodnd ! 
All  hail !  thou  chosen  sqene  of  deeds  renown*d^ 
By  warriors  ^si^ought  id  each  progressive  age 
1^  ho  stniggled  to  repel  th!  oppressor's  rage ! 
Tbee  not  alone  Numantia,  wrapt  in  flame. 
Stamps  on  the  scroll  of  ever-living  fame ;  ^ 

Thee  nor  Sentorius,  who  in  freedom's  cause 
Brav*d  haughty  Rome  and  bade  great  Pompey  pause; 
Thee  nor  Pelagius,  nor  the  trophies  won 
When  the  Moor  trembled  on  Greaada*s  throne- 
Tell  thou  the  world,  that  on  thy  favour*d  coast  . 
Fought  WellingtoDj  and  Gaul  her  sceptre  lost. 

O  name  rever*d!  till  human  hearts  are  cold 
Nor  kindle  at  a  tale  of  glory  told  : 
The  world  he  sav'd  that  matchless  Chief  shall  hail» 
And  measure  greatness  by  his  giant  scale. 
Conquest,  erewhile,  beneath  the  burning  ray  ' 
The  partner  of  his  long  and  toilsome  way. 
Soars  o*er  his  tent  and  on  his  march  attends. 
When  Lusitania*s  throne  his  arm  defends ; 
And  Gaul,  too  long  by  impious  firauds  upheld, 
Scar*d  at  her  sounding  pinions,  quits  the  field* 
Sec,  as  he  moves,  the  scorn  of  slavery  spreads  3 
Her  visionary  hope  of  Empire  £ides ; 
The  long-forgotten  fires  of  Spain  revive. 
And  the  crush'd  nations  with  their  tyrant  strive. 
Nor  sha^l  that  Hero's  name  one  fortress  gain*d. 
One  host  o'erthrown,  one  tottering  realm  sustain'd. 
To  after -times  in  deathless  lines  record  :-^ 
Continuous  triumphs  all  his  paths  afford,  * 
And  wheresoever  bis  gDardian  banners  wave  *         ^ 
Rapacious  Gaul  sh^find  her  glury's  grave. 

As  when  internal  sounds  from  Etna's  womb 
Have  boded  desolation  soon  to  come. 
When  darkness  overhangs  the  rifted  head 
By  fits  with  intermitting  fiame  o'erspread. 
In  dumb  suspense  the  trembling  swains  attend 
Whither  the  burning  stream  its  course  will  bend : 
So  did  the  world  in  anxious  horror  wait 
The  shock  of  two  such  hosts,  opposM  by  Pate  : 
That  shock,  to  which  the  whole  of  earthly  race. 
Born  or  unborn,  their  weal  or  Woe  might  trace. 
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Kot  oil  the  ev6  of  that  eventful  fray  - 
Did  yoath  o^r  pride  to  coo^denee  give  wij. 
Close  in  each  warrior's  heart  his  valour  glow'd. 
Chastened  bf  thojughts  that  Httk  boast  allow*d  : 
Begardful  still  that  ne*er  was  war  before. 
IVag'd  for  such  prize,  by  CfartstVan  or  by  Moor. 
No  tauTft,  no  menace  any  warrior  flung  : 
Deep  silence  o*er  th*  approaching  f^quadrons  fauflig^ 
Save,  ever  and  anon,  a  t>ow-9tring*s  twangs 
Clatt'ring  of  horses  hoofs,  and  iron's  dang. 
So  near  to  nether  earth  Urganda  lean'd. 
That  scarce  her  ambient  fbgt  conceaPd  the  fiend : 
*Ilack*d  with  a  thousand  hopes  and  doubts  and  fean^ 
From  the  foreseen  events  small  joy  viras  hen. 
Lest  what  th*  Ahnighty  scrcen'dfirom  Magick's  eye  . 
Jdight  the  short  triumph  of  her  tchemes  destroy. 

Hon*d  on  a  speckled  steed,  Biserta  s  Kinr 
Travers*d  th*  extended  line  from  wing  to  ynng* 
To^close  the  loose  array  he  gave  command— 
Ten  thousand  lances  flam*d  in  every  bend ; 
And  twice  five  sqnadrons  in  the  van  of  war 
With  six  behiffd  that  own*d  Sobrino*s  care^ 
(All  resolute,  all  practi$^d,  vfgorons  all) 
Fonn*d  Africk*s  hope  t'  avenge  Troiano's  "fiifl  ; 
While  on  the  northern  confine  of  the  plain 
Lay  Pulian  ambush*d  and  the  wreck  of  Spahi* 
Less  hope  had  Ferrati  around  him  shed 
If  adamantine  plates  had  cas^d  his  head  j 
'     That  casqueless  front  inducing  all  to  dwell 
On  aid,  imparted  by  the  secret  spell. 
And  Magalon*s  prophetick  word  folfiird 
In  Him,  who  led  them  on  the  fated  field* 

But  Agraroant,  howe*er  his  ardent  mind 
On  the  brave  youth  in  confidence  reclin*d, 
Arous*d  the  latent  sparks  in  every  breast. 
And  thus  the  separate  bands  in  tarns  4feddieit. 
'  '  Libyans !  my  part  isdonc.-^-The  prorois'd  Knight 
'  Ye  have :  The  Christian  army  glads  your  sight. 

*  What  EBOEercRttiits^  for  me  ?  my  single  arm 

*  Needless,  if  genuine  worth  your  bosoms  warm. 
'  Yet  shall  ye  set  me  War*s  whole  terror  dare  i 

^  The  hottest  brant,  the  meanest  labour  share  j 

*  All  confident,  that  none  of  Libyan  name 

'  But  burns  to  pass  roe  in  this  race  of  fame. 

*  Remember,  Warriors !  in  yon  hostile  show, 

*  Each  man  that  combats  ifjyour  deadly  foe : 

/  '  Your  flesh  to  wolves  their  nncorons  hopes' tete  givhi* 
'  And  la  your  souls  their  fidth  inhibits  Heav*D. 
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'  SHaj,  or  ht  diia— Tbe  iiMii  it  kwc,  tbit  spnrei** 

'  Hate  sounds  this  change,  and  Hale  no  warder  bean.  ^ 

'  *Tis  mine,  while  your  well-order*d  front  repels 

*  (Fierce  as  thej  are)  yon  unsunn*d  infidels, 

'  Tis  mine,  *tis  evei7  knight's,  Ruggiero*s  rms^ 
<  To  queU  the  Paladin's  oerweening  boast : 
'  And  much  I  err,  and  moch  the  dying  Seer      ' 

*  Decciv*d  in  this,  who  told  the  rest  so  cleatt 
'  If  one  of  those  who  rides  yon  flags  beneath 

'  The  freshness  of  another  morn  shall  breathe.' 

With  words  like  these  from  band  to  band  he  sped ; 
Such  words  in  every  heart  new  valour  bred. 

As  when  the  dewy  Evening  forward  sfeals 
Stretching  her  arms  athwart  the  western  hills. 
Silent,  but  quick,  her  dusky  way  she  wins. 
And  Vesper  in  her  front  refulgent  shines : 
With  like  progre!»ion  mov*d  the  squadrons  on, 
Darkening  the  plain  ;  so  Agramante  shone 
Maird  all  in  gold,  and  o'er  bis  crest  on  high 
A  moon  of  gems  that  daaszled  every  eye. 

Oppos'd,  the  Christians  stood  the  shock  to  wait : 
Not  less  resolv'd  in  heart,  but  less  elate. 
Before  their  eyes  no  joyous  omens  play'd  ; 
No  Heav'n-appainted  Knight  their  army  led. 
All  at  one  risk  they  saw  ;  their  King,  their  feiih— 
They,  but  the  first  oblation  claim'd  by  Death  ; 
Since  well  they  augur'd  that  th  impending  blow 
Involved  the  World  in  universal  woe. 
Lost  in  a  maze  of  cares,  th'  imperial  Chief 
In  each  new  fancy  found  new  cause  of  ^rief. 
Unwilling  then  was  Charles  hinaself  to  lead 
His  squadrons  to  the  charge,  as  erst  he  did<; 
For  age  had  reft  bis  limbs  of  active  play 
To  rush  at  once  wherever  rag'd  the  fniy 
And  catch  the  moments  of  a  changeful  day; 
Nor  could  he  fix  to  what  inferior  spear 
A  monarch  fnigl^t  entrust  a  charge  so  dear. 
As  the  bright  stars  that  climb  the  midnight  akita 
£ach  after  each  to  mortal  vision  rise. 
So  every  knight,  whose  flag  armorial  «tood 
Join'd  ^nth  th'  imperial  standard  of  the  Rood^ 
Pass'd  o'er  his  mind — ^The  BabyloBtao  pair. 
Known  in  adventVotis  peril  much  to  ^bre. 
But  strangers  to  (he  rank  and  form  of  war ; 
Gismonda's  offspring,  brave  .alike,  but  young; 
The  strength  of  Otho  by  his  wouail  «B9tn»9g^ 
And  Desiderio's  age,  and  Ottachier 
And  theamentcd  bonds  of  Denmark's  b^— » 
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Of  all  he  thought ;  bat  ererf  thought  was  cross*d 
Bj  sad  ifcmembnince  of  hit  kioamen  lost ; 
And  in  those  mighty  chiefs  each  short  reflexioa  doi'd. 
,  As  when  her  dusky  wingk  the  falcon  spreada 
And  soars  incunnbent  o'er  the  vocal  glades. 
Wide  though  she  range,  her  breast  as  instinct  stiri 
Homeward  she  wheels  and  to  her  young  recurs  i 
Or  as  tho«e  worlds,  that  through  extended  space 
in  measufd  periods,  measur*d  orbits  trace^ 
Seek  the  same  point  firom  which  Almighty  force 
Grare  the  first  impulse  to  their  endless  Course  : 
So^lid  the  thoughts  that  fiU*d  the  Monarch's  brea«t. 
Revolving,  on  his  matchless  warriors  rest. 

« 
Not  long  his  wisdom.  paus*d,  if  hands  unskllFd 
Should  rule  the  chance  of  that  eventful  field 
Or  He,  the  King,  regardless  of  his  age> 
Meet  the  dm  foam  of  Agramante's  rage. 
'  If  Fate  at  Europe  aim,  *tis  mine,*  be  said, 
'  To  offer  to  its  bolt  th*  imperial  head. 
'  *Tis  mine,  if  Europe  fdU,  to  court  my  doom 
'  And  sink,  an  earnest  of  the  fell  to  come.*— 
Instant  he  bade  th'  attendant  squires  infold 
His  sinewy,  limbs  in  arms  of  bumis|)*d  gold  : 
Then  strode  majestick  forth.     A  purple  stole 
He  wore,  the  emblem  of  supreme  control. 
His  open  helm  the  Sovereign's  aspect  show'dj 
Where  energy  and  awful  grandeur  glow'd, 
Temper*d  with  something  soft :  on  Calpe*s  height 
The  sun*s  last  beam  reflects  a  mellow  light ; 
Tho*  darkness  soon  that  short-liv*d  beam  shall  hide. 
And  Calpe's  mighty  form  in  gloom  subside. 

• 

To  Aquilant  the  pensive  King  consign*d 
The  central  peat,  and  Grifon  with  him  join*d« 
Much  did  he  urge  th*  impetuous  knights  to  sooth. 
And  much  from  single  fight  dissuade  their  youth: 
Ab  I  vain  precaution— -When  his  hour  is  come, 
Maq  deviate^  not,  but  hurries  to  the  tOmb. 
All  means  which  Chance  objects  his  fiite  to  foii 
He  deems  a  hiifdrance  and  surmounts  with  toil ; 
To  meet  th'  uplifted  shaft  unconscious  mns^ 
And  seeks,  what  Unbesotted  Reason  shuns. 
I'hese  warriors*  doom  no  counsel  might  delay-^ 
Their  elfin  guardian  tum*d  her  eyes  away. 
She  8tretch*d  bad  seen  o'er  each  devoted  bead 
Brath's  flesh  less  arm  :  then  wide  her  wings  she  spread 
And  dropp'd  some  tears  that  still'd  the  ambient  air. 
And  sunk  the  courage  of  the  knightly  pair 
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Hi  boding :  .either  warrior  beav*d  a  sigh, 

Aod  sometbiog  felt  abash' d,  bat  koew  not  wbjr* 

* 

Charlcft  to  some  practis*d  leader  gave  control  ,  ^ 

0*cr  evrry  band :  his  part,  to  guide  the  whole. 
The  rear  to  aged  Amon*8  rule  be  gave. 
The  weak  to  aid,  the  fugitive  to  save : 
The  left  battalion  to  the  Lombard  King  j 
To  gallant  Ottacbier  the  dexter  wing  ; 
And  mix*d  in  every  squadron  many  a  knight 
To  rouse  the  rest  and  bear  the  brunt  in  fight. 
Oggier^  Avino,  Goido,  Beilinghier, 
Were  charg*d  the  Lombard  Menarch*s  toil  to  share ; 
And  with  th*  Hungarian  march'd  the  Babylonian  pair. 
Nor  these  alone  amid  the  squadrons  stood. 
But  thousands  more  of  note  and  princely  blood. 
Where  else  but  here  (where  valour  nought  avail*d) 
Had  fierce  Spinella's  lance  of  conquest  fail'd? 
What,  but  that  yet  he  felt  the  Sarzan  blade,        . 
Had  Otho  from  the  glorious  conflict  stayed  ? 
'  Amon !  what  needs  that  1/  the  Sovereign  cried, 
'  Should  give  thee  knights  to  combat  by  thy  side } 

*  Old  as  thou  art,  thou  want*st  not  other  aid 

'  Since  Rradamant  is  thine,  the  warrior-maid* 

'  Yet  is  she  with  us  j  yet  in  her  we  sec      . 

'  That  fire*s  pirre  blaze  which  once  ennobled  thee ; 

*  Yet  shall  Biserta  by  her  arm  be  taught 

'  What  wonders  are  by  Christian  Chaippions  wroogbt/ 

He  spoke :  ah !  little  skilVd  in  Heav'n's  command.— 
Strait  every  Chief  in  ranks  dispos*d  bis  band. 
Charles  mov*d  roajestick  through  th*  assembling  files 3 
The  bold  confirm  d,  the  tiihid  warm*d  with  smiles. 
Tinging  with  crimson  every  visage  wan 
And  propagating  hope  firom  man  to  man. 
Like  him,  the  universal  God  of  day 
Who  darts  on  all  the  globe  his  cheering  ray } 
From  sign  to  sign  through  Heav'n*s  expanse  parsaes 
Hia  course,  and  as  he  blazfs  life  renews 
In  Krie*s  woods,  on  Lapland's  icy  plain. 
And  bleak  Del  Fuego,  frowning  o'er  the  main. 
Where  Death  sits  grimly  in  his  rocky  chair 
Nor  seals  his  eyes  in  slumber  half  the  yean 

• 

Adverse  to  these  the  Ltbyan  host  came  on  2 
Kerce  on  the.  left  appear'd  Troiano*s  son. 
The  central  squadron  to  Sobrino*s  care 
He  gave :  MarsigUo*s  sceptre  8way*d  the  rear. 
Not  stars  so  numerous  shine  00  midnights  wings 
As  blaz*d  the  banners  of  the  Jmights  and  kings 
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Who^  roos'd  bj  mjitick  rites  tdd  tbint  of  fiuxite^ 
With  Agramtnt  to  RoncesraHes  oime. 
As  whea  the  labooring  winds  old  Ocean  ur]ge 
And  his  dark  sdrfaoe  heaves  with  many  a  sarge. 
Wherever  the  billows  swell  thejr  bunt  and  foam 
And  glittering  points  bespangle  all  the  gloom : 
So  did  th*  emblazon*d  pennons  shine  aw, 
^Rear'd  o'er  the  dosky  volome  of  the  war; 
So»  as  the  knights  amid  the  squadrons  tom*d. 
Their  helmets  with  reflected  lustre  bum'd. 
There  Argalifia  tower'd»  there  Dardinell  i 
Taniriouj  dreadful  with  his  mace  of  steel  | 
Brave  Gastanett,  who  led  th*  Arabian  files. 
And  Pruso,  sovereign  of  the  Happy  Ides } 
Bold  Agncaltes,  of  Ammonia  lord. 
Where  zeal  the  homed  idol  once  ador'd ; 
With  Martassin  whose  prime  of  manhood  led 
The  Garamants>  their  hoary  monardi  dead ; 
And  Soridano,  whose  Hesperian  rdgn 
Extends,  where  Science  long  explor*d  in  valo. 
Far  in  the  trackless  bosom  of  the  main. 
So  wkle  did  Agramante*s  vcnce  resound : 
Such  various  auis  his  mi^ty  purpose  Ibnnd. 

0 

\ 
1 

'  He  on  the  left,  Ruggiero  on  the  right,  ^ 
Above  the  troops  ad  vanc'd  thdr  stately  height ; 
In  stature,  as  in  strength  and  courage,  blest 
Beyond  their  kind,  and  bom  to  rule  the  rest 
Yet  ere  the  brazen  voice  of  war  was  heard-^ 
Yet  ere  a  bow  was  drawn  or  horseman  stirr^d^ 
Ruggiero  scann*d  with  care  the  long  array, 
New  to  the  pomp  and  pride  of  such  a  day* 
The  bands  opposM,  the  knights  with  lances  fixt. 
The  Jight-arm'd  foot  and  bowmen  plac*d  betVixt, 
With  comprehensive  thought  the  youth  pereeiv'd. 
Intent  6n  deeds  of  glory  unatchtev'd. 
Not  once,  regardful  who  might  fight  or  fiy. 
On  his  owa  troops  did  he  revert  his  eye. 
Nor  spoke,  till  measuring  out  the  open  ground 
He  tura'd,  and  loudly  bade  the  trumpet  so«nd. 

.    Scarce  had  that  utterance  strack  the  trembliag  air 
When  firom  their  shackles  burst  the  fiends  of  war. 
At  once  in  either  host,  through  every  band 
Shouts  undistinguishd  gave  the  same  command. 
At  once  in  full  career  all  forward  sprang : 
Thro*  the  whole  plain  the  dreadful  clangor  rung. 
And  echoing  from  the  lofly  Pyrenees 
like  a  deep  thunder  roli*d  along  the  aeas^ 

And 
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And  shook  the  steadfast  earth  and  smote  the  skies-* 
The  Fates  look*d  upward  with  devouring  e3res; 
And  plain  to  sense  amid  th*  incumbent  gloom 
Was  heard  the  rustling  of  Urganda's  plume. 

What  lifiy— O  breath  of  Heav*n  insprt  my  Uij!** 
7o  the  Chtefs  famisb*d  lance  fell  first  a  prey  ? 
Rigonzo,  Parma's  Lord,  whose  nshoess  ne*er 
IVius'd  at  the  glare  of  any  hostile  spear^ 
The  Atlantean  warrior  first  defied 
And  the  refulgent  lance  with  crimson  dy*d.  ' 

Pressing  bcfote  the  line,  bis  bossy  shield 
Met  the  broad  pcunt :  Ruggier  its  course  itopeU'd 
Tbro*  targe  and  cbesl,  and  bud*d  him  on  the  field. 
Ere  half  the  wound  was  made,  he  ceas*d  to  breathe. 
Strength  is  true  mercy  when  the  blow  is  death. 
Stopt  short,  Ruggiero  leaped  upon  the  ground. 
AnOy  midst  a  thousand  warriors  pressing  round, 
Tum'd  on  the  Lombard  King  his  ardent  ^, 
Who  furious  in  the  charge  came  driving  by. 

Ah,  destin'd  King  I  from  his  aereal  throne 
Stoops  now  to  clip  thee  thy  unhappy  son  3 
'  Hails  thee,  so  sadly  lost,  so  soon  restor*d. 
While  Fate  demands  thee  from  Ruggiero's  awoid. 


Athwart  the  stream  of  fight,  his  lance  abas*d, 
XSainst  Desiderio  terrible  he  pass*d. 
And  *  Stay!  'tis  not  in  front,  but  on  thy  side 
*  That  Death  approaches  to  control  thy  pride*-i» 
In  accents  that  benumb*d  the  mighty,  cried. 
At  once  the  spears  of  many  valorous  knights 
Quick  as  the  glancing  of  the  northern  li^ts 
Flam*d  at  the  Champion's  breast :  the  staff  he  bcsr 

gnatch'd  from  a  Squire)  a  bloody  passage  tact 
ro*  him  that  stood  oppos*d  :  the  cavalier 
Fell  underneath  his  horse  and  snapp'd  the  spear. 
Ruggier  the  truncheon  fiir  to  distance  fiung. 
And,  rushing  on  the  fear-incumber'd  throng. 
The  sun-like  splendour  of  that  sword  display*d 
Which  Fallerina*s  potent  art  had  made. 

For  other  ends  this  sword  the  damedesign'd.-* 
She,  to  the  doom  impending  o'er  her  blind, 
Form'd  the  broad  blade  of  purest  adamant      ' 
In  fusion  drugg*d  with  many  a  noxious  plant, 
And»  adding  spells  (to  work  Orlando's  bane) 
To  prayers  unholy,  sung  the  solemn  strain 
That  wakes  the  powen  below. .  Death  fislt  the  vroid, 
And  stood  oon&st  to  sight  and  bless'd  the  swoid* 
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But  Bwra*s  Knigbt  o*ercaine  tb*  insidioas  Ctoe^n, 
And  quashed  her  magick  :  Heav'n  was  with  him  then 
The  sword  be  seized  and  oft  in  battle  bore. 
And  scarce  in  Durindaoa  trusted  more ; 
Till,  in  that  ill-starr*d  boar,  the  Libyan  slave 
Stole  the  rare  prize^  and  to  Ruggiero  gave. 

* 

Now  flam*d  the  steeWer  Desiderio's  head ; 
But  thousands  strove  the  slaughter  to  impede. 
Rushing  upon  the  warrior,  clinging  round 
His  forward  step,  and  catching  e? ery  wound 
Like  briars  which,  twisted  round  a  menac*d  oak. 
Baffle  th^  woodntian's  aim,  and  intercept  his  stroke. 
But  soon  the  strife  was  o*er  $  the  magick  brand 
Descending,  never  failed  Ruggiero*s  hand  ; 
Nor  once  the  hero  aim*d,  but  at  the  crest ; . 
Nor  striKk,  but  clove  bis  victim  to  the  chest. 
Shorter  and  shriller  daroours  round  him  rose  $ 
Thrusts  of  the  spear  were  mix'd.with  sabre  blows. 
At  one  sole  object  aim*d»— but  fruitless  all ; 
As  the  waves  swell  and  roar  and  broken  fall 
Around  somemighty  ship,  which  white  with  spray 
Heeds  not  their  lamult  but  pursues  her  way. 
Still  did  tlie  warrior  strike,  still  downward  drove 
Each  blow,  and  still  some  hapless  victim  clove 
Till,  'gainst  the  weighty  sword,  a  shield  oblique 
Stretch'd  (as  the  youth  address'd  his  arm  to  strike) 
•  Caught  the  keen  edge,  and  tura'd  askance  its  force— 
In  vain  I  the  lot  was  drawn  :  its  glancing  course 
Behind  the  Monarch's  buckler,  where  the  mail 
Might  little  *gainst  the  fitted  steel  avail, 
Found  thro*  th^  sunder'd  ribs  a  nobler  part. 
And  half  the  sabre  glided  thro*  bis  heart. 
Prone  fell  the  Monarch  on  a  mouild  of  dead. 
And  in  a  stinim  of  g«re  his  senses  fled. 

Thro*  the  Knight's  breast  redoubled  pleasure  glow*d. 
The  smiles  of  Conquest  are  distain*d  witli  blood. 
Behind  their  hero  throng*d  the  Libyan  tide  : 
Another  Libyan  lance  his  squire  supplied. 
Forth  sprung  Ruggiero,  and  with  flaming  eyes 
Singled  the  Chie^  of  note  and  larger  size, 
Wliile  the  troops  nish'd  upon  th'  ignoble  train. 
And  universal  carnage  heap'd  the  plain. 
Two  knights  tlidre  were,  Pescara  nurs'djheonei 
Ubaldo,  for  illustrious  lineage  known. 
And  Cozzo,  who  the  pride  of  Mantua  shone. 
Ubaldo  first  the  Atlantean  force 
Met  furious,  lanoe  to  lance,  and  horse  to  horse. 
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From  the  mde  shock  reboundingi  like  a' ball 

Struck  from  the  surface  of  a  marble  wall. 

Backward  Ubaldo  fell,  his  legs  nivers'd ;  i 

His  front  the  solid  earth  encountered  first— 

The  weighty  ill-balanc*dy  broke  the  brittle  spine ; 

Crosh'd  was  the  skull;  and  bruisd  the  brain  within— 

The  limbs  fell  nerveless  down,  and  lay  supine. 

Loud  clamours  rose  around  :  commingled  cries 
Of  grief  and  rage  and  terror  shook  the  skies. 
To  slay  one  knight  was  every  Lombard's  task ;  "    ^ 

Ten  thousand  lightnings  glitter*d  from  his  casque. 
Twice  fifty  knights  who  own*d  Ubaldo*s  nod, 
Ruggier  sent  head- long  to  the  dark  abode,  ' 

Ere  yet  his  sabre  drank  of  Cozzo*s  blood. 
Still  turned  he  where  the  squadrons  thickest  closed  ; 
Pale  Horror  sate  on  every  brow  oppos*d  : 
Scarce  ev*n  the  bravest  could  thfeir  fears  restrain. 
And  many  droppVl  their  shields  and  fled  amain. 
Then  Cozzo— -'  Here  !  return-— your  King  lies  heie— 
*  Lies  your  King'unreveng'd,  and  feel  ye  fear  ?*  •»  • 

But  as  he  spoke,  quick  glancing  from  on  high, 
Ruggicfo's  blade  lopp*d  off  his  mailed  thigh. 
Nor  stopp'd,  but  thro'  the  palfrey's  ribs  made  way 
And  bedded  in  his  purple  vitals  lay. 
At  once  together  fell  the  steed  and  knight-r- 
Dismay  was  in  a  moment  turn*d  to  flight. 
Heedless  of  all  but  life  the  Lombards  fled. 
Stumbling  o'er  gasping  friends  and  brothers  dead^ 
With  him,  the  fierce  destroyer,  close  behind. 
And  many  in  one  thirst  of  slaughter  join'd  ; 
Bardacco,  Marbulastoi  Darilan 
(The  cruellest  that  since  his  race  began 
Had  rul'd  in  Fes),  and  Pinadoro's  rage. 
Which  mercy  might  not  melt  nor  gore  assuage. 
While  Roaf,  fell  spectre,  o  er  the  destin'd  bands 
Presided,  spreading  wide  her  hundred  hands, 
£a<5h  pointing  out  for  safety  different  ways  5 
And  from  her  hundred  tongues  in  various  phrase 
Clamouring,  the  firm  to  chill,  the  fearful  mind  to  craie. 

But  where  the  flag  of  Ulivieri  wav'd, 
And  the  two  Chiefs  th'  assault  of  Africk  brav'd. 
Nor  yet  did  ruin  crush  the  Christian  line 
Nor  to  Ruggiero's  hand  that  host  resign; 
At  the  first  charge,  ft  space  before  the  rest, 
Grifon  andold  Sobrino  singly  pre^t, 
Oppos'd  by  wish,  not  chance-:  the  eager  soul 
Of  Gri^oD  sought  renown^  and  scom'd  coptrouL    -  -  -  —  -^ 
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Stnnn*d  from  t|i|  fett  the  Lib)ran  Qhief  wb 
And  European  bonds  hts  age  bad  known. 
But  that  so  madly  bounded  Grifbn's  horse 
That  vainly  voice  or  lein  restrained  his  course  i 
And  far  into  the  middle  of  the  throng 
Was  the  viciorious  champion  borne  along 
Unwilling ;  but  diffusing  as  he  rode 
Amid  the  ieariul  bands  a  tide  of  blood. 

• 

That  moment  feeis*d  Tanfirion :  he  in  haste 
The  helmet  of  the  prostrate  King  unlac*d : 
For  not  a  limb  he  stirr*d :  his  eyebairs  fire 
Was  quench'd,  nor  could  his  labouring  lungs  respim* 
His  hesdTanfiripn  propp*d  with  friendly  hand 
And  with  the  dusty  plume  his  visage  fiuin'd^ 
Fomenting  latent  life;  which  soon  began 
To  tinge  his  livid  lips  and  visage  wan« 
Like  the  first  streaks  of  day  that  warns  the  owl 
To  seek  her  ivied  cell,  or  cavern  foul. 
Then  to  the  squires Taafirion  gave  to  bear 
A  charge  so  pns'd  firom  risk  of  sword  and  spear^ 
And  hurried  to  the  thickest  of  the  fight 
Where  danger  covered  all>  like  anivenal  night. 

Nor  he  alone,  but  Argalifla  sought 
The  press  where  Aquilant  resistless  fought  j 
And  thither  6arbQ*sKing»  and  Manilard, 
And  Drudinasso's  giant  strength  repair'd* 
While  the  bold  brothers,  girt  with  many  a  knight^ 
Bag'd  yet  the  more :  and  hotter  grew  the  fight. 
Ardent  of  soul,  and  by  remembrance  stung 
Of  injuries  fidt  before,  Spinella  sprung 
Where  Drttdinasso*s  bulk  the  firmest  minds  unslrang. 
Slant  upwards  did  he  aim  his  stubborn  lance : 
Nor  shield  nor  mail  might  turn  its  course  ukanct^ 
Tho'  lonff  that  mail  had  spear  and  sword  defied, 
Form*d  though  that  shield  of  elephantine  hide 
By  spikes  compress'd  within  a  brazen  rim. 
And  covering  all  the  warrior,  trunk  and  jimb. 
Thro*  half  his  chest  it  pass'd ;  jhere,  wedg*d,  it  stood. 
The  organs  of  his  life  were  clogg*d  with  blood. 
Vainly  the  gisnt  twitch*d  his  Conner's  noane. 
Convulsed  i  then  sunk  supine  upon  the  plain. 
As  a  feird  oak  that  grac'a  some  mountain's  brow 
From  the  cliff  thunden  down  into  the  vale  bdow« 
yet  while  his  breath  soffic  d,  at  Heav*n  he  rail'd 
Muttering ;  for  half  his  corses  uttenmce  fall'd. 
Bis  features  ^en  sn  death  some  tenor  wore) 
XJndoa'd  lui  ejea>  bia  leedi  soffbiri  iritk  gait. 
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No  respite  Ulivieri*8  sons  allow'd 

(Marking  the  fear  that  bristled  thro*  the  crowd)» 

But  nish'd  at  once  th*  invading  host  to  whelm  j 

As  when,  in  vengeance  to  some  guilty  realm^ 

The  Pestilence  and  Famine  side  hj  side 

Sweep  o*er  its  confines  with  gigantick  stride^ 

Where'er  thef  look  the  blight^  nations  fade^ 

And  Desolation  spreads  her  gloomy  sl^ade : 

80  Death*s  twin  Priests  assail'd  the  Moorish^  line 

And  with  unnumber*d  victims  heap*d  bis  ihrioe« 

Their  strength  augmenting  as  their  triumphs  grew^ 

And  the  foe  shrinking  more,  as  more  the  brothers  slow* 

But  he,  the  Atlantean  Chief,  whose  eye 
Did  the  whole  conflict  with  a  glance  descry,. 
Mark'd  with  the  sacred  ensign  of  the  Rood 
Usurp*d  the  ground  where  late  Sobrino  stood. 
He  stopp'd ;  the  relicks  of  the  Lombard  host 
He  lefr,  and  rapid  to  the  centre  cross*d, 
Raisine  so  thick  a  dust,  that  scarce  within 
The  s^endid  presence  of  the  Knight  was  seen  : 
As  the  bright  Sun  in  vapour  oft  is  veiKd 
By  his  own  fervour  as  he  rolls  exhal'd. 
Till  at  high  noon  the  writhed  masses  fly 
And  Nature  droops  beneath  his  flaming  eye. 
Th*  astonish'd  Christians,  who  in  hot  pursuit 
Saw  not  that  onset  till  they  felt  its  fruit. 
Were  lopt  or  cloven  bv  the  dreadful  sword. 
Or  by  the  spear  transni(*d  of  Risa*8  Lord, 
Whether  they  dar*d  th*  attack,  or  sought  by  flight 
To  shun  th*  impetuous  torrent  of  his  might. 
Then  Grifon — '  Hither  haste  I  O  Aquilsnl — 
'  Though  yonder  broken  troops  before  us  pant, 
'  Precarious  Conquest  here  reverts  her  eye, . 
'  The  Libyan  triumphs,  and  the  Christians  die.*' 
He  spoke  :  the  sable  Warrior  reined  his  steeds 
Turning,  where  heaps  on  heaps  his  followers  bled. 
There  blaz'd  Ruggiero  :  thither  Aquilant, 
Whom  nought  of  human  shape  in  arms  might  daunt, 
Rush*d— for  a  whuper  seem*d  to  urge  his  spear- 
He  thought  his  Guardian  spoke,  but  Fate  beguird  his  eai^, 

Appriz'd,  hb  beamy  lance  Ruggiero  coucb*d  : 
Then  trembled  Grifon,  when  the  Knights  approach*d : 
Then  to  his  mind  the  Monarch*8  ca\itious  word 
(Unheeded  by  himself)  too  late  recurr'd. 
But  neither  horse  was  thrown,  nor  either  Knight ; 
With  splinters  of  their  staves  the  field  was  white^ 
And  each  his  sword  display*d  for  closer  fight. 
'  Now  front  to  firont  th'  illustrious  Champions  shone^ 
Copquest  of  one  (be  meed}  of  both  ]Kenowi^ 

Whose 
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Whose  vdi^e  alikr  records  the  Hero's  praise 

On  the  proud  trophy  or  the  storied  vase. 

The  Paladin  in  a  tivt*  skill  and  slight 

Excelled,  long  practis'd  in  the  arts  of  fight : 

But  in  strong  harness,  grav*d  with  many  a  chann^ 

In  the  tempestuous  vigour  of  h^s  arm    . 

(With  which  Orlando's  self  might  scarce  compare) 

And  confidence^  the  palm  Ruggiero  bare : 

For  the*  in  etch  alike  true  valour  blaz  d. 

Fate  then  depress'd  the  one,  the  other  rais*d. 

Ruggiero*s  mail  each  blow^  each  thrust  withstood } 

The  Christian  Sabre  was  not  ting*d  with  blood ; 

Tho*  ne'er  descended  bis  resistless  blade 

But  the  gore  spouted  from  the  wound  it  made. 

Yet  might  not  Aquilanlc's  spirit  fail* 

Tho'  sbiver'd  was  his  shield,  and  gasb*d  bis  mail : 

Cautious,  but  firm  he  struck :  no  sign  of  dread 

His  aspect^  or  his  manly  port  displayed.  ^ 

*Twixt  two  such  warriors  when  the  joust  began^ 
Silent  was  all  the  war,  each  visage  wan  ; 
As  when  for  mastery  of  the  swampy  space 
Which  Burhampooter*s  liquid  arms  embrace. 
Two  Elephants  in  hotrid  strife  contend, 
."Wolves,  pards  and  tigers  pant  in  covert  screen*d.   . 
But  when  by  loss  of  blood  berumVd  and  faint. 
Slow  grew  the  arm  of  mighty  Aquilant ; 
When  Fate  in  purple  characters  display*d 
The  doofii  impending  o'er  his  honour'd  head. 
Between  th*  uplifted  sabres  Grifon  sprung 
(With  fear  and  rag*-,  despair  and  sorrow  wrung) 
And  on  Ruggiero  pour'd  a  tide  nt  wrath. 
Each  blow,  for  any  other,  fraught  with  death.' 
'  Shame  I  shame  !'  the  Atlanlean  warrior  cried™ 
Tlien  thickened  all  the  fray  on  either  sMe, 
.  Here  Grifon  pressing  on,  Ruggiero  there. 
And  mace  and  dagger  us*d,  and  sword  and  spear  5 
While  Aquilante*s  strength  could  ill  resti^in 
Hia  courser,  wounded  sore,  and  mad  with  pain; 
liCss  and  less  clear  the  Hero's  vision  grew  : 
His  sinewy  gripe  relaxed ;  a  chilly  dew. 
(Offspring  of  life's  last  twilight)  o*er  him  spread^ 
And  his  head  swam  and  all  his  colour  fled  : 
Till  firom  the  saddle  bow  upon  the  ground 
Sidelong  he  fell  at  last,  and  falling  swoon'd. 

But  in  the  press  of  such  a  mingled  fight. 
Where  every  ray  that  struck  upon  the  sight 
Depicted  floundering  steeds  and  dying  men^ 
Hq  polour^  BO  device  but  crimioo  tcco. 
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Not  Grifon's  self  observed  his  brother  fall, 

Nor  miss'd  his  wt-ll-known  crest  and  Sable  pall. 

The  visual  nerve  no  imagt;  might  retain 

Save  bis,  who  rul'd  the  carnage  of  the  plain ; 

His,  whom  to  see  was  danger 3  whom  to  dar& 

In  equal  arms,  was  death  and  black  despair, 

Beprird  a  little  space,  the  foes  career 

Iluggier  expectecl  with  his  proper  spear. 

Which  from  the  corse  of  dead  Rigonzotom 

A  squire  had  thro*  the  ranks  of  com'  at  borne. 

Following,  but  ne*ev  till  then  had  reach*d  the  knight; 

So  rapid  did  he  thunder  thro'  the  fight. 

Then  twice  three  hundred  knights,  together  join*d 

(The  r^nks  before  impelPd  by  those  behind) 

With  Grifon,  onward'* drove  in  fierce  array. 

Bent  to  o*erthrow  Ruggier,  perhaps  to  slay. 

Scarce  twice  his  lancc*s  length,  which  &thoms  four 

Beach  d  in  the  staff,  the  head  two  cubits  more. 

Had  the  bold  youth  for  course,  and  scarce  bad  coach*d 

His  weapon^  when  the  Paladin  approach'd. 

Again«t  the  bucklers  boss  did  Grifon  aim  5 

And  twenty  spears  with  his  united  came 

At  various  points,  at  limb,  ai)d  trunk  and  bead 

Driv'n  with  full  force. — Bur  little  all  bested  ! 

Upright  Ruggiero  sate :  his  horrid  spear 

Met  Grifon*s  onset  in  that  fierce  career. 

Ju^t  on  the  visor,  'twixt  eacfrlron  joint 

Of  the  clos'd  htflmct,  struck  the  weapon's  point 

And  in  an  instant  drove  the  champion  down  5 

While  his  own  band  behind  came  driving  on 

Heedless,  and  ejch  unable  »hen  to  rein 

His  steed,  or  mark  the  warrior  on  the  plain. 

Over  the  prostraic  Knight  full  forty  horse 

With  iron  hoofs  pursued  their  rapid  course. 

Crushing  the  trunk  within  its  steely  guard 

And  trea  ling  out  the  lire  his  fall  had  spar'd. 

Hapless  in  such  a  doom !  if  circumstance 

Can  truly  make  disastrous  any  chance 

Which  the  deep  voice  of  human  anguish  stills,  ' 

And  closes  up  the  scene  of  cares  and  ills. 

As  when  against  Cornubia*s  utmost  shore 
Enormous  Neptune  bids  his  waters  roar. 
Firm  stands  the  rock,  and  breaks  the  whelnting  tide 
And  rolls  it  shattered  off  to  either  side. 
While  its  bleak  top  the  spray  and  su|:ges  bide : 
So,  by  that  fearful  onset  unsubdued. 
Erect  amid  the  bands  Ruggiero  stood ; 
So  the  staves  shiver *d  ;  so  to  left  and  right 
Bush*d  in  a  Itam  the  bloody  stream  of  fight. 

Then 
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Then  aU  in  thonghte  of  safety  buried  fame : 
Then  from  all  boaoms  instinct  blotted  shame  I 
All  to  the  rear  in  hope  of  succour  sprung ;     . 
For  Hope,  firom  Grifbo  driv'n,  on  Amon  hung : 
And  (as  deluded  sickbess  ever  flies 
From  leech  to  leech^  and  every  med*cioe  triei 
Tho*  grinning  Death  each  vain  attempt  defies) 
Not  one  the  living  with  the  dead  compar'd } 
None  bat  to  reach  the  rear  and  Amon  car'd. 
Mingled  amid  the  mass  of  those  that  fled 
The  swarthy  victors  o*er  the  plain  were  spread  : 
None  ever  thought  of  spoil  ^  none  staid  to  view 
The  (sometimes  tardy)  death  of  him  he  slew^ 
But,  covetous  of  carnage,  struck  again 
Cleaving  the  nearest  of  the  flying  train. 
And  nothing  thought  atchiev*d,  till  all  the  host 
.   Of  Europe  were  to  one  destruction  lost. 

So  shone  Ruggiero  in  the  field  of  death : 
Such  fame,  such  conquest  glitter*d  o'er  his  path. 
But  far  behind  him  on  the  gory  plain 
Lay  Aquilant,  among  the  vulgar  slain. 
Yet  not  for  aye  was  memory's  power  decay'd. 
Nor  seaPd'his  eye-lids  in  eternal  shade, 
Oft^  ere  its  trembling  light  for  ever  close^ 
Th*  expiring  lamp  revives  and  faintly  glows  | 
And  Aquilant,  ere  life  at  last  withdrew. 
Some  moments  of  returning  anguish  knew  : 
Yet  recollection  8erv*d  (the  bliss  or  bane 
Of  Man's  precarious  lot)  to  whet  his  pain. 
His  own,  the  tjpe  of  Europe's  doom  he  view'd  i 
Long  Africk*s  scourge,  by  Africk  now  subdued  : 
Noauccour  then  Rinaldo's  lance  could  yield  j 
Relentless  Fate  Orlando's  arm  withheld ; 
IVhile  in  the  adverse  host  a  mightier  hand 
Than  ever  fenced  before  the  Moorish  band 
The  strongest  of  the  Christian  warriors  slew— 
Himself— perhaps,  alas !  his  brother  too. 
Such  thoughts  oppressed  him  in  his  dying  boor, 
Whene'erihe  struggling  soul  resum'd  its  power 
In  short,  and  shorter  intervals  :  till  Fate 
Mark'd  the  just  period  of  his  finish'ddate. 
Then  did  the  dread  serenity  of  Death 
Creep. o'er  his  brows }  then  ceas'd  his  labouring  breatbu 
The  spirit  far  from  tumult  wing'd  itsway^ 
And  cold  on  earth  the  nerveless  membm  lay. 
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THE  SHIPWRECK. 
[Fkom  Mb.  Wilsoh's  I«lb  of  Palmi.] 

>  ^ 

AND  well,  glad  Vetael!  maygt  thoa  stem 
The  tide  with  lofty  breast^ 
And  lift  thy  queen-like  diadem 
O'er  these  thy  realms  of  rest : 
For  a  thousand  beings^  now  bx  away. 
Behold  thee  in  their  sleep. 
And  hush  their  beating  hearts  to  pray 
That  a  calm  may  clothe  the  deep. 
When  dimly  descending  behind  the  sea 
From  the  mountain  Isle  of  Liberty, 
Oh !  many  a  sigh  pursued  thy  vanished  sail  j 
And  oft  an  eager  crowd  will  stand 
With  straining  gaze  on  the  Indian  strand. 
Thy  wonted  gleam  to  hail. 
For  Ihou  art  laden  with  Beauty  and  Youth, 
"With  HoDOar  bold,  and  spotless  Truth, 
With  fathen,  who  have  left  in  a  home  of  rest 
Their  infants  smUing  at  the  breast. 
With  children,. who  have  bade  their  parents  Ainswell, 
Or  who  go  to  the  land  where  their  parents  dwell. 
God  8p<«d  thy  course,  thou  gleam  of  delight ! 
From  rock  and  tempest  clear ; 
Till  signal  gun  from  friendly  height 
Proclaim,  with  thundering  cheer, 
.  To  joyful  groups  on  the  harbour  bright. 
That  the  good  ship  Hops  is  near! 

Is  no  one  on  the  silent  deck 
Save  the  helmsman  who  sings  for  a  breeoe, 
And  the  sailors  who  pace  their  midnight  watch. 
Still  as  the  slumbering  seas? 
Yes !  side  by  side,  and  hand  in  hand. 
Close  to  the  prow  two  figures  stand. 
Their  shadows  never  stir, 
Andf  fendly  at  the  Moon  doth  rest 
Upon  the  Ocean's  gentle  breast. 
So  fond  they  look  on  her. 
They  gaze  and  gate  till  the  heauteous  mb 
Seems  made  for  them  alone  : 
They  feel  as  if  their  home  were  Heaveii^ 
And  the  earth  a  dream  that  hath  flown. 
Softly  they  lean  on  each  other's  breast. 
In  holy  bliss  reposing, 
Like  two  fair  clouds  to  the  veroW  air 
In  folds  of  beauty  dosing. 
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The  tear  down  their  glad  faces  rolls. 
And  a  silent  prayer  is  in  their  souls, ' 
While  the  voice  of  awakened  memory, 
Like  a  low  and  plaintive  melody. 
Sings  in  their  hearts, — a  mystice  voicc^ 
That  bids  tbem  tremble  and  rejoice. 
And  Faith,  who  oft  l|ad  lost  her  power 
In  the  darkness  of  the  .midnight  hour 
When  the  planet<;  had  roll*d  afar,  , 

Now  stirs  in  thpir  soul  with  a  joyful  strife, 
li^mbued  «ith  a  genial  spirit  of  life 
'   By  the  Moon  and  the  Morning-Star. 

A  lovelier  vision  in  the  moonlight  stands. 
Than  Bard  e*er  woo*d  in  iairy  lands. 
Or  Faith  with  tranced  eye  adored. 
Floating  around  our  dying  Lord. 
Her  silent  face  is  saintly-pale. 
And  sadness  shades  it  like  a  veil : 
A  consecrated  nun  she  seems. 
Whose' waking  thoughts  are  deep  as  dreams. 
And  in 'her  hush'd  and  dim  abode 
For  ever  dwell  upon  her  God, 
Though  the  still  fount  9f  tears  and  sighs 
And  human  sensibilities  I 
Well  may  the  Moon  delight  to  shed 
Her  softest  radiance  round  that  head. 
And  mellow  the  cool  ocean-air 
That  lifts  by  fits  her  sable  hair. 
These  mild  and  melancholy  eyes 
Are  dear  unto  the  starry  skies. 
As  the  dim  effusion  of  their  rays 
Blends  with  the  glimmering  light  that  plays 
0*er  the  blue  heavens,  and  snowy,  clouds. 
The  cloud  like  sails,  and  radiant  shrouds. 
Fair  creature  !  Thou  dost  seem  to  tie 
Some  wandering  spirit  of  tlte  sea. 
That  dt  arly  loves  the  gleam  of  sails. 
And  o*ei  them  breathers  propitious  gales. 
Hither  thou  comest,  for  one  wild  hour. 
With  him  thjr  sinless. paramour. 
To  gaze,  while  the  wearied  sailors  sleep. 
On  this  beautiful  phantom  of  the  deep, 
That  seem*d  to  rise  with  the  rising  Mood. 
—But  the  Queen  of  Night  will  be  sinking  soon. 
Then  will  you^  like  two  breaking  waves. 
Sink  softly  to  your  coral  caves. 
Or,  noiseless  as  the  falling  dew. 
Melt  into  Heaven's  delicioas  .blue* 
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Nay !  .wrong  ber  not,  that  Virgin  bright ! 
Her  tace  is  bathed  in  lovelier  light 
Than  ever  flow*d  from  eyes 
Of  Ocean  Nymph,  t>r  Sylph  of  Air  I 
The  tearful  gledm,  that  trembles  there. 
From  human  dreams  must  rise. 
Let  the  Mermaid  rest  in  her  sparry  cell^ 
Her  sea-green  ringlets  braiding  ! 
The  Sylph  in  viewless  eth^r  dwells 
In  clouds  her  beauty  shading ! 
My  soul  devotes  her  music  wild 
1^0  one  who  is  an  earthly^jchild, 
But  who,  wandering  through  the  midnight  hotir. 
Far  from  the  shade  of  earthly  bower. 
Bestows  a  tenderer  loveliness, 
A  deeper,  holier  quietness. 
On  the  moonlight  Heaven,  and  Ocean  hoar. 
So  quiet  and  so  fair  before. 
Yet  why  does  a  helpless  maiden  roam. 
Mid  stranger  souls,  and  far  from  home. 
Across  the  faithless  deep  ?  ^ 

Oh  !  fitter  hr  that  hrr  gentle  mind 
In  some  sweet  inland  vale  should  find 
An  undisturbed  sleep ! 

So  was  it  once.     Her  childi.sh  years 
Like  clouds  pas»'d  o'er  her  head, 
When  life  is  all  one  rosy  smile,  or  tears 
Of  natural  grief,-  forgotten  soon  as  shed. 
O'er  her  own  mountains,  like  a  bird 
Glad  wandering  from  its  ne>t. 
When  the^  glossy  hues  of  the  sunny  spring 
Are  dancing  on  its  breast. 
With  a  winged  glide  this  maiden  would  rove. 
An  innocent  phantom  of  beauty  and  love. 
]^ar  from  the  haunts  of  men  she  grew 
By  the  side  of  a  lonesome  tower. 
Like  some* solitary  moantaio*flower. 
Whose  veil  of  wiry  dew 

Is  only  touch 'd  by  the  gales  that  breathe  •> 

O'er  the  blossoms  of  the  fragrant  heath, 
And  in  its  silence  melts  away 
With  those  sweet  things  too  pure  for  earthly  da/t 
Blest  was  the  lore  that'Natore  taught 
The  infant's  happy  mind,    - 
Even  when  each  light  and  happy  thought 
Pass*d  onwards  like  the  wind, 
Nor  longer  secm'd  to  linger  there 
Than  the  whisperiog  sou^  in  her  rairen^ir. 

Well 
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That  smile  bath  might  of  magic  art. 

To  sway  at  will  the  stonieit  heart. 

As  a  sb^  obeys  the  gale ; 

And  when  his  silver  voice  is  heard. 

The  coldest  blood  is  warmly  stirr*d. 

As  at  some  glorious  tale. 

The  loftiest  spirit  never  saw 

This  Youth  without  a  sudden  awe; 

But  vain  the  traqsient  feeling  strove 

Against  the  stealing  power  of  love. 

Soon  as  they  felt  the  tremor  cease. 

He  seem*d  the  very  heart  of  peace. 

Majestic  to  the  bold  and  high. 

Yet  calm  and  beauteous  to  a  woman's  eye  I 

To  him,  a  mountain  Youth,  was  known 
The  waiting  tempest's  dreariest  tone. 
He  knew  the  shriek  of  wisard  ewes. 
And  the  trampling  fierce  of  howling  waves. 
The  mystic  voice  of  the  lonely  night. 
He  had  often  drunk  with  a  strange  delight. 
And  look'd  on  the  clouds  as  they  roird  on  high. 
Till  with  them  he  saird  on  the  sailing  sky. 
And  thus  hath  he  leam*d  to  wake  the  lyre, 
With  something  of  a  bardlike  fire; 
Can  tell  in  high.empassion*d  song. 
Of  worlds  that  to  the  Bard  belong,  . 
And,, till  they  feel  bis  kindling  breath. 
To  others  still  and  dark  as  death. 
Yet  oft,  I  ween,  in  gentler  mood 
A  human  kindness  bush*d  his  blood. 
And  sweetly  blctndrd  earth-born  sighs 
With  the  Bards  romantic  ecstasies* 
The  Hying  wor)d  was  dear, 'to  him. 
And  in  his  waking  hotUY  more  bright  it  seem'd. 
More  touching  far,  than  when  his  fancy  dreamed 
Of  heavenly  bowers,  th*  abode  of  Seraphim : 
And  gladly  from  her  wild  sojourn 
Mid  haunts  dim-shadowM  in  the  realms  ormind. 
Even  like  a  wearied  dove  that  files  for  rest 
Back  o*er  long  fields  of  air  unto  her  nest,- 
His  longing  spirit  homewards  would  return 
To  meet  once  more  the  smile  of  human  kind; 
And  when  at  last  a  human  soul  he  found,  • 
Pare  as  the  thought  of  purity, — more  mild 
Than  in  its  slumber  seems  a  dreaming  child ; 
When  on  his  spirit  stole  the  mystic  sound. 
The  voice,  whose  music  sad  no  mortal  ear 
But  his  can  rightly  understand  and  hear. 
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When  ■  subduiog  smile  like  moonKglxt  shont 
On  him  for  evdr,  and  for  him  alone, 
Wh/  should  he  seek  this  lower  world  to  lea?e ! 
For,  whether  now  he  love  to  joy  or  grieve, 
A  friend  he  hath  for  sorrow  or  delight^ 
Who  lends  fresh  beauty  to  the  morning  light, 
The  tender  stars  in  tenderer  dimness  shrouds^ 
And  glorifies  the  Moon  among  her  donds. 

How  would  he  gne  with  reverent  eye    ' 
Upon  that  meek  and  pensive  maid. 
Then  fix  his  looks  upon  the  sky 
With  moving  lips  as  if  be  pray'd ! 
Unto  his  sight  bedimm'd  with  teans. 
How  beautiful  the  saint  appears. — 
Ob  !  all  unlike  a  creatnre  formed  of  day,  ' 
The  blessed  angels  with  delight 
Might  hail  her  •*  Sister!*'  She  is  bright 
And  innocent  as  they. 
Scarce  dared  he  then  that  form  to  love  ! 
A  solemn  impulse  from  above 
All  earthly  hopes  forbade. 
And  with  a  pure  and  holy  fiame. 
As  if  in  truth  firom  Heavep  she  came. 
He  gazed  upon  the  maid. 
His  beating  heart,  thus  fill*d  with  Bvn, 
In  her  the  guardian  spirit  sow 
Of  all  his  fiiture  years ; 
And,  when  he  listened  to  her  breotik 
So  spiritual,  nor  pain  nor  death 
Seem*d  longer  wocth  his  fears« 
She  lov*d  him  1  She,  the  Child  of  Heaven  I 
And  God  would  surely  make 
The  soul  to  whom  that  love  was  given 
More  perfect  for  her  sake. 
]^ch  look,  each  word,  of  one  so  good 
"Devoutly  he  obcy'd. 
And  trusted  that  a  gracious  eye 
Would  cv^r  guide  his  destiny. 
For  whom  in  holy  solitude 
So  sweet  an  Angel  pray*d. 

Those  days  of  tranquil  joy  ave  fled. 
And  tears  of  deep  distress 
From  night  to  mom  hath  MvTehed  ; 
And,  say !  when  sormw  bow'd  her  head 
Did  he  then  love  her  less^ 
Ah  nir!  mose  idudnng  beoat^rose 
Through  the  dim  palenesa^if 'her  WMi, 
M.2.  U  Him 
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Than  wbtn  ber  dieek  did  bloom 

With  3oy*s  own  lustre  :  something  theri^ 

A  saint-iikr  calm,  a  derp  repose. 

Made  her  )r>ok  like  a  spirit  fair 

Kew  riarn  from  (he  toinb.  ,  . 

For* ever  in  bis  beavt  hball  dwell 

Th«  voice  with  which  she  said  ftrewdl 

To  the  fading  English  shore ; 

It  dropped  likr  dew  lapotl  his  ear. 

And  for  the  wiiilefae  cea«ed  to  hear 

The  aea*wtnd  s  £rr  sheniog  roar. 

^*  To  tbre  I  trust  my  sioless  child : 

'*  Ai)d  therefor*-  am  I  reconciled 

•*  To  b*ar  mv  lonely  lot, 

^*  The  Giarious  One,  who  lovrs  (he  good* 

"  For  ber  will  fimooih  the  Ocran  wild, 

"  Nor  in  brr  ag«l  solitude 

"  A  parent  be  forgot." 

The  la«t  words  these  her  Mother  spake,  ^ 

Sobbing  an  if  her  bean  would  br^ak 

Bedde  the  cold  sea-shore. 

When  ouwards  with  (he  favouring  gale^ 

Glad  to  be  free,  in  pride  of  sail 

Th*  impatient  Ve^ael  bore. 

Oh !  could  s^  now  in  magic  glass 
Behold  the  winged  glory  pass  / 
With  a  ftlow  and  cloud  hke  motion. 
While,  as  they  me^ed  on  her  eye. 
She  scarce  should  ken  th^  peaceful  sky 
*  From  the  still  more  pt^acefui  Ocran  ? 

And  it  may  he  ftm  h  drtaros  are  given 
In  mrrcy  by  indulgent  Heaven, 
To  solace  them  thai  mourn  : 
The  absent  bless  our  ioriging.sight, 
'The  future  shows  (ban  truth  more  bright, 
Ai^d  phantoms  of  expir*d  delight 
Most. passing  sweet  return. 
Mother !  behold  thy  Child  ;  How  still 
Her  upward  face  I  She  thinks  on  thee : 
Obt  thou  cnnst  never  give  thy  fill  1 
How  beadtifiil  «:nch  piety  !    ' 
There  in  her  iovei^s  guardian  arms 
She  rests  :  and  all  the  wild  alarms 
Of  waves  or  wind|  are  hush'd,  no  more  to  rise. 
Of  thee,  and  thfe  alone,  she  thinks  : 
See !  on  btr  knees  thy  daughter  sinks  : 
"Bare  God  wUl  bless  the  |^*ayer  that  lighta  such  ms ! 
Didst  thou  e'er  tJuAkiby  tMid  aeiair  ? 
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The  rapture  of  ber  granted  prayer 

Had  breathed  that  awful  beauty  through  her  £ice$ 

Ouce  more  upon  the  deck  she  stand^^ 

Slowly  unclasps  her  pious  hands,. 

And  brightening  smiles,  assured  of  hearenly  grace., 

*  « 

Oh,  blessed  pair !  and,  while  I  gaze. 
Ah  beautiful  as  blest! 
Einblem  of  all  your  future  days 
Seems  now  the  Oce;in*s  rest! 
Beyond  thf:  blue  depths  of  the  sky, 
The  tempests  sleep  j — and  there  must  We, 
Like  baleful  spirits  barr'd  trotn  realms  of  bliss* 
But  singing  airs,  and  gleams  of  light. 
And  birds  of  calm,  all-glancing  bright^ 
Must  hither  in  their  gladness  come.. 
— Where  shall  they  hnd  a  fitter  home 
Than  a  night-scene  fair  2is  this? 
And  when,  her  fairy  voyage  past. 
The  happy  Sh^p  is  moord  at  last 
In  the  loved  haven  of  her  Indian  Isle, 
How  dear  to  you  will  be  the  beams 
Of  the  silent  Moon  I  What  touching  dreams 
Your  musing  hearts  beguile ! 
Though  haply  then  her  radiance  fall       ,       • 
Ou  some  low  n:)ansion*8  flowery  wall. 
Far  up  an  inland  vale. 
Yet  then  the  sheeted  mast  will. tower. 
Her  shrouds  all  rustling  like  a  showerj 
And,  melting  as  wild  music's  power. 
Low  pipe  the. sea-born  gale. 
Each  star  will  speak  the  tenderest.  things, 
And  when  the  clouds  expand  their  wings. 
All  parting  like  a  fleet. 
Your  own  beloved  Ship,  I  ween. 
Will  foremost  in  the  van  be  seen. 
And,  risirig  loud  and  sweet. 
The  sailor's  joy^l  shouts  be  beard. 
Such  as  the  midnight  silence  stirr*d 

When  the  wish'd  for  breeaes  blew,  .' 

And,  instant  as  the  loud  comooadds. 
Sent  upwards  from  a  hundred  hands 
The  broad  sails  rose  unto  the  sky, .  . 
And  from  her  slumbers  suddenly 
The  Ship  like  lightning  flew ! 

But  list!  a  low  and  moaning  8oi>nd 
At  distance  heard,  like  a  spirit's  song. 
And  now  it  reigns  above,  around, 
A9  if  it  cali'd  the  Ship  along.  , 

U2  The 
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The  Mood  it  sank ;  to4  ■  icloiideA  ipxj 

Dedtm  thtt  her  coarse  is  rtm, 

And  tike  a  God  who  brings  the  i^j. 

Up  oKHints  the  glorious  Stm. 

SooB  as  his  light  hsi  warm'd  the  sest, 

Froai  the  parting  ckrad  fresh  blows  the  Breeze  | 

And  that  is  the^plrh  whose  well-known  song 

Makes  the  vessel  to  sail  in  joy  along. 

No  fears  hath  she  }•— H^r  giant-fbrm 

O'er  wrathful  surge,  through  blackenhig  storm^ 

Majesdcallj  calm,  would  go 

Mid  the  deep  darkness  wh?te  as  snow ! 

But  genlAy  no#  the  sasall  waves  gida 

Like  playful  lambs  o'er  a  mountain^  side. 

So  stately  her  bearings  sO  proad  her  array^ 

The  Main  she  will  traverse  fbr  ever  and  ay^ 

Many  ports  will  exalt  at  the  gleam  of  her  mast ! 

—Hush  I  hush !  thou  win  dreamer !  thb  hour  is  her  bst 

tiwe  hundred  souls  In-one  instant  of  dread 

Are  hurried  o*er  the  deck  y 

And  fast  the  miserable  ^lip 

Becomes  a  lifeless  wrcftk. 

Her  keel  hath  struck  on  a  hidden  rock. 

Her  planks  are  torn  asunder, 

And  down  cotoe  ber  masts  with  a  reeling  shock. 

And  a  hideous  crash  like  tfamrder. 

Her  sails  are  draggled  in  the  brine 

That  gladdenrd  kite  the  sfkies. 

And  her  prndant  that  kiss'd  the  :fetr  moonshine 

Down  many  a  fiithom  Kes. 

Her  beauteous  sides,  whose  ra^bow  hoes 

Gleam'd  softlyirom  below. 

And  flung  a  w:urm  and  snnny  flosh 

0*er  the  wreaths  of  murmuring  snow. 

To  the  coral  rocks  are  harry  hig  down 

To  sleep  amid  colours  as  brigbf  as  their  own. 

Oh  t  many  a  dream  was  in  the  Ship 
An  hour  before  htr  d6al;b ; 
And  sights  of  home  with  sighs  distuih^d 
The  sleepers*  long*drawn  breath. 
Instead  of  the  murmur  of  the  sea 
The  sailor  heard  the  bumtning  txte 
Alive  throagh  all  its  leayes,  * 

The  hum  of  the  spreading  syensHOre 
That  grows  before  his  cottage-door. 
And  the  swallow's  song  In  the  eaves. 
His  arms  enclosed  a  bloommg  hoy, 
Who  listBn'd  with  teato  of  sonvw  soS^ 
To  the  dangers  his  father  lutf^siis^d; 


And 
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Aod  his  wife, — bj  turns  she  wept  and  flmiiolj 

As  she  look*d  oq  the  father  of  her  child 

lleturn*d  to  her  heart  at  last. 

—He  wakes  at  the  vessel's  sadden  rdlf  i 

And  the  rush  of  waters  is  in  his  soul. 

Astounded  the  reeling  deck  he  pacei» 

Mid  hurrying  forms  and  ghastly  frees  j*"* 

The  whole  Ship's  crew  are  there. 

"Wailings  around  and  overhead. 

Brave  spirits  stupefied  or  dead. 

And  madness  and  daspair. 

Leave  not  the  wreck,  thou  cruel  Boat, 
"While  jet  *tis  thine  Ui  save. 
And  angel-hands  will  bid  thee  float 
Uninjured  o*er  the  wave, 
Though  whirlpools  yawn  across  thy  way. 
And  storms,  impatient  tor  their  prey. 
Around  thee  fiercely  rave  I 

Vain  all  the  prayers  of  pleading  eytB,  ' 

Of  outcry  load,  and  humble  sighs. 
Hands  claspM,  or  wildly  toss*d  on  high 
To  bless  or  curse  in  agony  I 
Despair  and  resignation  v^iin  I 
Away  like  a  strong- wing'd  bird  sb^  flies^ 
That  heeds  not  humau  miseries. 
And  far  off  fn  the  sunshine  dies 
Like  a  wave  of  the  re&tless  main. 
Hush !  hush  I  Ye  wretches  left  behind ! 
Silence  becomes  the  bravci  res%n'd 
To  unexpected  doom, 
How  quiet  the  once  noisy  crowd ! 
The  sails  now  serve  them  for  a  shroud. 
And  the  sea-cave  is  their  tomb. 
And  where  is  that  loveliest  Being  gone ) 
Hope  not  that  she  is  saved  alone. 
Immortal  though  such  beauty  seem*d  to  be. 
She,  and  the  Youth  that  loved  her  too, 
Went  down  with  the  ship  aod  her  gallaal  cuaw— » 

No  favourites  hath  the  sea.  • 

« 

•  Now  is  the  Ocean's  bosom  bare. 

Unbroken  as  the  floating  air  \ 

The  Ship  hath  melted  quite  away. 

Like  a  struggling  dream  at  br^ak  of  day. 

No  image  meets  my  wandering  eye 

But  the  new-risen  sun,  and  the  sbnoy  sky. 

Though  the  Mght^hadei  are  goM,  yet  a  vapour  dull 

Bedims  the  wavaa  ip  bcaatifol  i 

While 
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While  a  low  and  melancholy  moan 
Moorns  for  tha  glory  thai  hath  flown.' 
Ob  !  that  the  wild  and  wailing  strain  . 
Were  a  dream  that  nmnnurs  in  my  brain  ! 
Wha(  happiness  would  ihei)  be  mine. 
When  my  eyes,  as  tbey  felt  the  morning  shioe^ 
Insttad  of  th«  tntathom'd  Ocean-grave 
Should  behold  Winaoder*6  peaceful  wave. 
And  the  Isles  that  love  her  loving  breast. 
Each  brooding  like  a  Halcvon*s  nest. 
It  may  not  be :— too  well  I  know 
The  real  doom  from  fancied  woe. 
The  black  and  dismal  hue. 
Yea,  many  a  visage  wan  and  pale 
Will  hang  at  midnight  o*er  my  tale. 
And  weep  that  it  is  true. 


SONNET. 

TB£   yoICB   OF  T»B    MOUNTAIM^. 

« 

If  torn  the  same.! 

LIST!  while  I  tell  whnt  forms  the  mountain's  voice! 
— ^The  storms  are  up  ;  and  from  yon  sable  cloud 
Down  rush  the  rains;  while  'mid  the  thunder  loud 
The  viewless  eagles  in  wild  screams  rejoice. 
The  echoes  answer  to  the  unearthly  noise 
Of  hurling  rocks,  that,  plunged  into  the  Lake, 
Send  up  a  sullen  groan :  from  clefts  and  caves, 
Af  of  half-murdered  wretch,  hark  !  yells  awake. 
Or  red-eyed  pbrensy  as  in  chains  he  raves. 
These  forcn  the  mountain's  voice ;  these,  heard  at  night| 
Distant  from  human  beingV  known  abode^ 
To  earth  some  spirits  bow  in  cold  affright. 
But  soxne  they  lift  to  glory  and  to  God. 

■  I      ■■  f  l»  »      '   ■..     ■'■    ■  ..        I    .  I 

SON^^ET, 

THE   BVSNnrO    CLOUD. 

[From  the  same.] 

A  CLOUD  lay  cradleid  near  the  setting  sun, 
A  gleam  of  aimson  tinged  its  braided  snow } 
Z/)ng  had  I  watched  the  glory  moving  on 
Or  the  8tjU  radiance  of  \hp  lakt  belowt 
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TVanqutl  its  spirit  seeiki'd,  and  floated  slow  f    ' 
Even  in  its  very  motion,  there  was  rest  ? 
While  every  brrath  of  rve  that  chanced  to  blow, 
Wafttd  the  traveller  to  the  beauteous  West. 
Emblem,  metfaought,  of  the  d^parit-d  soul  ! 
To  whose  white  robe  the  g)e«tra  of  bli^s  is  given  j 
And  by  the  breath  of  mercy  made  to  mil 
Bight  onwardH  to  the  golden  gates  of  Heayeo> 
Where,  to  the  eye  of  Faith,  it  peaceful  lies. 
And  tells  to  man  his  glorioos  destinies. 


*-^ 


NATIONAL  VICISSITUDES. 
[Paou  Mas.  Bar8auld*s  Eiohtxbn  HuNoain  amp  Elbtbh.] 

> 

THERE  walks  a  Spirit  o*er  the  peaple*d  eardi. 
Secret  his  progress  is,  unknown  his  birth ; 
Moody  and  viewless  as  the  changing  witid^ 
No  force  arrests  his  foot,  no  chains  cnn  bind  | 
Where'er  he  turns,  the  human  brute  awakes. 
And,  roused  to  better  life,  his  sordid  hut  forsakes : 
He  thinks,  he  reasons,  glows  with  purer  fires. 
Peels  finer  wants,  and  burns  with  new  desires : 
Obedient  Nature  follows  ^%  here  he  leads  ; 
The  steaming  marsh  is  changed  to  fruitful  meads  ; 
The  beasts  retire  from  man*s  asserted  reign» 
And  prove  his  kingdom  was  not  givcu  in  vain. 
Then  from  its  bed  is  drawn  the  ponderous  ore. 
Then  Commerce  pours  her  gifts  on  every  shore. 
Then  fiabeFs  towers  and  terrassed  gardens  ris«. 
And  pointed  obeliske  invade  the  skies ; 
The  prince  commands,  in  Tyrian  purple  drest. 
And  Egypt's  virgins  wrave  the  linen  vest, 
'  Then  spans  the  graceful  aich  the  roaring  tide. 
And  stricter  bounds  the  cultorfd  fields  divide. 
Then  kindles  Fancy,  then  expands  the  heart, 
Then  blow  the  flowers  of  G^^nius  and  of  Art  i 
Saints,  Heroes,  Sages,  who  the  land  adorn. 
Seem  rather  to  descend  than  to  be  bom ; 
Whilst  History,  midst  the  rolls  consigned  to  fame^ 
With  pen  of  adamant  inscribes  their  name. 

The  Genius  now  forsakes  the  fivoured  shore^ 
And  hates;  capricious,  what  be  loved  before^ 
Then  empires  fall  ta  dost,  then  art^deoay. 
And  wasted  rcAhns  enfeebled  despots  iwmy  I 

Bven 
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Even  Natare*^  ^nged  i  wilbont  hi»  fe^^tering  tmiki 

Ophir  no  gold>  n«  plenty  yields  the  Nile; 

The  thirdly  saDd  absorbs  the  useless  rill. 

And  spotted  plagues  from  putrid  fens  distill. 

In  descn't  soUtudrs  ih«n  'I  admor  sleeps. 

Stem  Melius  tbeti  o'er  falien  Carthage  weeps  > 

Then  with  enthusiast  lov«  the  pilgrim  roves 

To  seek  bis  footsteps  in  torsaken  grbvrs, 

Explores  the  fractured  afcb,  the  ruined  tower,. 

Those  limbs  disjointed  of  gigantic  power  ; 

Sttll  at  each  strp  he  drrads  the  adder  s  sting. 

The  A.rab*b  javelin,  or  the  iigt:r*s  spring  ; 

"With  doubtnii  caution  treads  the  ech<iing  groood^ 

And  asks  where  Tioy  or  Bab}'lon  is  found. 

And  now  the  vagr  'Bt  Pbwer  oo  more  dettins 
The  vale  of  1  empe,  or  Ausonian  plains ; 
Morthwavd  be  throws  the  animating  ray, 
0*er  Celtic  nations  bursts  the  mental  day : 
And,  as  some  playful  child  the  mirror  turns. 
Now  Ivere  now  there  thr  moving  lustre  burns  y 
Mow  oVr  his  changeful  fancy  more  prevail 
Batavia*s  dykes  ih  m  Arno's  purple  vale. 
And  stinted  suns,  and  rivers  bound  with  frosty 
Than  £nna*a  plains  or  BMs  viny  coast  i 
Venice  the  Adriatic  weds  ii^  vain. 
And  Death  sits  brooding  o'ex  Cgmpania's  plain  ; 
0*er  Baltic  shores  and  through  Hrrcyntan  groves* 
Stirring  the  soul^  the  might)  impulse  moves  ; 
Art  plies  his  topls^  and  Commerce  spreads  her  sail« 
And  wealth  is  wafted  in  each  shifting  gale. 
The  sons  of  Odin  tiead  on  Persian  looms. 
And  Odin*s  d<iu^hters  breathe  distilled  perftimes; 
Loud  minstsel  Hards,  in  Gothic  halls,  rehearse 
The  Runic  rhyme,  and  "  build  the  lofty  ver^ie:** 
The  Muse,  whose  liquid  notes  were  wont  to  swell 
To  thr  soft  breathings  of  the'  ^lolian  shelly 
SubQfiits,  reluctant,  to  the  harsher  tone. 
And  scarce  believes  the  altered  voice  her  own« 
And  now,  where  Caesar  saw  with  proud  disdain* 
The  wattled  hut  and  skin  of  axure  stain, 
Corinthian  columns  rrar  their  graceful  fbrms^ 
And  light  varandas  brave  the  wintry  storms. 
While  ^ilish  tongues  the  &ding  fame  prolong  • 
Of  TuUy's  eloquence  and  Maro*s  song. 
Where  once  fionduca  whirled  the  scythed  car. 
And  .the  fierce  aiatrons  railed  the  shriek  of  wai^ 
light  forms  b^e4ih  transparent  mvsliiis  ^oa^ 
And  tutored  voices  awfeU  t^  artful  opte. 


I^glK- 
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Light-leaved  acacias  and  the  sbady  plane 
And  spreading  cedar  grace  the  woodland  reign  ; 
While  crystal  walls  the  tenderer  plants  (^onfine. 
The  fragrant  orange  and  the  nectared  pine; 
The  Syrian  grape  there  hangs  her  rich  faHoom, 
Nor  asks  for  purer  air,  or  brighter  noons : 
Scieiicr  and  Art  urge  on  the  useful  toil. 
New  mould  a  climate  and  create  the  soil| 
Subline  the  rigour  of  the  northern  Bear» 
0*er  polar  climes  shed  aromatic  air. 
On  yielding  Nature  urge  their  new  demands. 
And  ask  not  gifts  but  tribute  at  her  hands. 

London  exults  : — on  London  Art  bestows 
Her  summer  ices  and  her  winter  rose ; 
Gems  of  the  East  bet  mural  crown  adorn. 
And  Plenty  at  her  feet  pours  forth  her  horn ; 
While  even  the  exiles  her  jyst  laws  disclaim^ 
People  a  continent,  and  build  a  pame ; 
August  she  sits,  and  with  extended  bands 
Holds  forth  the  boQk  of  life  to  distant  lands. 


■^•4*M»«#^«*»<*M*«**>i"l*>«i 


ADDRESS  TO  PARNASSU3. 
[Fbom  Lobd  Bykom*s  Cuilsb  Ha&ox.».} 

OH,  thtfu  Parnassus !  whom  I  now  survey. 
Not  in  the  phrenzy  of  a  dreamers  eye. 
Not  in  the  fabled  landscape  of  a  lay. 
But  soaring  snow-clad  through  thy  native  sky 
In  the  wild  pomp  of  mountain  majesty! 
What  rnarvel  if  I  thus  essay  to  sing  ? 
The  humblest  of  thy  pilgrims  passing  by 
Would  gladly  woo  thine  Echoes  with  his  string. 
Though  from  thy  heights  t\o  more  one  Muse  will  wave  ber  wing. 

Oft  have  I  dream*d  of  Thee  !  whose  glorious  nacne 
Who  knows  not,  knows  not  man's  divinest  lore  : 
And  now  1  view  thee,  ^tn,  alas  I  with  shanae 
That  I  in  fet- blest  accents  must  adore. 
When  I  recount  thy  worshippers  of  yore 
I  trembie,  and  can  only  bend  the  knee  -, 
Nor  raise  my  voice,  nor  vainly  dare  to  soar^ 
But  gaze  beneath  thy  cloudy  canopy 
In  silent  joy  to  think  at  last  I  look  on  Thft  I 


Happier 
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Happier  in  this  than  mightiest  bards  have  beenj  i 

"Whc^se  fate  to  distant  homes  confin'd  their  lot^ 
Shall  I  unmov'd  behold  the  hallnw*d  scene. 

Which  others  rave  of,  though  they  know  it  not  ?  I 

Though  here  no  more  Xpnllo  haunta.id^  goot,  I 

And  thou,  the  Muse;)*  seat,  art  now  their  grave. 
Some  gentle  Spirit  still  pervadeK  the  spot. 
Sighs  in  the  galr,  keeps  silence  in  the  cave. 
And  glides  with  glassy  foot  o*er  yon  melodious  Wav«. 


••■ 


ATHENS  IN  RUINS. 
[From  the  same.] 

COME,  blue*eyed  maid  of  heaven  ! — hot  tboa,  alas  I 
Didst  never  yet  one  mortal  song  inspire— 
G<^Kldes(i  of  Wi«dom !  here  thy  temple  was. 
And  is,  in  spite  of  war  and  wasting  fire. 
And  venrs,  that  b^de  thy  worship  to  expire  • 
But  worse  than  steel,  and  flame,  and  ages  slow^ 
U  tbe-dcMui  licvpire  and  domiuion  dire 
Of  mm  who  never  felt  the  sacred  glow 
That  thoughts  of  thee  and  thine  on  polished  breasts  bestow. 

Ancient  of  days  1  august  Athena  !  \irhere, 
Where  are  thy  men  of  might  ?  thy  grand  in  sool  ? 
Gone— glimmering  through  the  dieam  of  things  that  were;, 
First  in  the  rac^  that  led  t  ^  Glory'.<4  goal, 
They  won,  anH  pass'd  away — is  tliin  the  whole? 
A  school-boy  8  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour ! 
The  warrior's  weapon  and  the  sophist's  stole 
Are  sought  in  vnin,  and  o*er  each  mouldering  tower. 
Dim  witli  the  mist  of  years,  grey  flits  the  shade  of  power. 

Son  of  the  morning,  rise  !  approach  you  here  I 
Come — but  molest  not  yon  d^ fenceless  nrn : 
Look  on  this  spot— a  nai ion's  sepulchre ! 
Abode  oifgods,  whose  shrines  no  longer  burn. 
Even  gods  roust  yield — ^religions  take  their  turn : 
Tvvas  Jove's— 'tis  Mahomet's — and  other  creeds 
Will  rise  with  other  years,  till  man  shall  learn 
Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  victim  blreds ; 
Poor  child  of  Doubt  and  Death,  whose  hope  is  biiilt  on  reedi. 

Bound  to  the  earth,  he  lifts  his  eye  to  heaveo— • 
I&*t  not  enough,  unhappy  thing !  to  know 
Thou  art  ?  Is  this  a  boon  so  kindly  giveoj 


(     . 
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That  beU)g»  tboo  wouldst  be  again,  and  gb. 
Thou  know'st  not,  recVst  not  to  what  region,  so 
On  earth  no  more,  but  mingled^ith  the  skies  } 
Still  wHt  thou  dream  on  future  joy  and  noe? 
Regard  and  wdgh  yon  dust  before  it  flies : 
That  little  ura  saiih  more  than  thousrtnd  homiliei. 

Or  bnret  the  vanished  Heroes  lofty  mound  $ 
Far  on  the  solitary  shore  he  sleeps : 
He  fell,  and  falling  nations  mourn *d  around ; 
But  now  not  one  of  saddening  thousands  weeps. 
Not  warlike-worshipper  his  vigil  keeps 
Where  demt-gods  appear  d,  as  records  tell. 
Remove  yon  skull  from  out  the  scatter*d  heaps : 
Is  that  a  temple  where  a  God  may  dwell  ? 
Why  ev'n  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shatter'd  cell ! 

ft 

XiOok  on  its  broken  afcfa,  its  ruin'd  wall, 
.  Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul :       . 

Yes,  this  yra$  once  Ambition's  airy  hall, 

The  dome  of  Thought,  the  palace  of  the  Soul : 

Behold  through  each  lack-lu»tre,  eyeless  hole,    . 

The  gay  recess  of  Wisdom  and  of  Wit 

And  Passion *s  host,  that  never  brook*d  control : 

Can  all,  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ,     •        . 
J'eople  thh  lonely  tqwer,  this  tenement  refit  ? 


Well  didst  thon  speak,  Athena's  wisest  son ! 
"  All  that  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be  known." 
Why  should  we  shrink  from  what  we  cannot  shun  ? 
Each  has  his  pang,  but  feeble  suffereri  groan 
With  brain-bom  dreams  of  e\il  all  their  own. 
Pursue  ^hat  Chance  or  Fate  proclaimeth  best  3 
Peace  waits  us  on  the  shores  of  Acheron  : 
^here  no  forc*d  banquet  claims  tiie  sated  guest, 
^ut  Silence  spreads  the  couch  of  ever  welcome  rest. 

Yet  if  as  dollest  men  have  deem'd,  there  be 
A  land  of  souls  beyond  that  sable  shore. 
To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadduoee 
And  sophists,  madly  vain  of  dubious  lore ; 
How  sw^et  it  were  in  concert  to  adore 
With  those  who  made  our  mortal  labours  light  I 
To  bear  each  voice  we  fear*d  to  hearno  more ! 
BehoUl  each  mighty  shade  reve<»i'd  to  sight, 
fhe  liactrian,  Samian  sage,  and  all  who  taught  the  right  I 

There,  thou ! — whose  love  an4  life  together  fled. 
Have  left  me  here  to  love  and  Uve  in  vain-^- 
Twm*d  wi(h  my  heart,  and  can  I  deem  thee  dead, 

^  When 
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When  busy  Memaiy  flashes  on  my  hniD  h 
Well— I  will  dream  that  we  may  meet  agaio. 
And  )voo  tbe  vision  to  my  vacant  breast : 
If  aught  of  yooDg  Rtrmembrance  then  Temaio, 
Be  as  it  may  Futurity's  behest^ 
For  me  'twere  bliss  enough  to  koov  thy  spirit  blest  I 

Here  let  me  sit  upon  this  maasy  stone. 
The  marble  column's  yet  unshaken  ban  ; 
Here»  son  of  Saturn  !  was  thy  fav*riie  throne  i 
Mightiest  of  m;>ny  such !  Hence  let  me  tcaoe 
The  latent  grandeur  of  thy  dwelling  placed. 
It  may  not  be :  nor  er*n  can  Fancy's  eye 
Restore  what  Time  hath  laboor'd  to  deface. 
Yet  these  proud  pillars  claim  no  passing  $igb» 
Unmov'd  the  Moslem  sits,  the  light  G/eek  carols  by. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  GREECE. 
[From  the  same.] 

LAND  of  Mbania  f  wh^re  Tskander  rose, 
Them^  of  the  )  oung»  and  beacon  of  the  wise, 
Ar>d  he  bis'  name-sake,  whose  oft-bafBed  foes 
Shrunk  from  his  deeds  of  chivalrous  emprize  : 
Land  of  Albania  !  let  me  bend  mine  €yes 
On  thee,  thou  rugged  nurse  of  savage  men! 
Tbe  cross  descends,  thy  minarets  arise. 
And  the  pale  crescent  sparkles  in  the  g^en. 
Through  many  a  cypress  grove  wit  bin  each  city's  ken. 

Childe  Harold  sail'd,  and  pass*d  the  barren  spot, 
'Where  sad  Penelope  o*erlook'd  the  wave ; 
And  onward  view'd  the  mount  not  yet  forg^t^ 
The  lover's  refuge,  and  the  Lesbian  s  grave. 
Dark  Sappho  I  could  not  verse  immortal  save 
That  breast  imbued  with  such  immortal  fire  ? 
Could  she  not  live  who  life  eternal  gave  ? 
If  life  eternal  may  await  the  lyre. 
That  only  Heaven  to  which  Earth's  children  may  aspire. 

Twas  on  a  Grecian  autumn's  gentle  eve 
Childe  Harold  hail'd  Leucadia's  cape  a&r^ 
A  cpot  he  bng'd  to  see,  nor  cared  to  leave ; 
Oft  did  be  mark  the  scenes  of  vanish'd  waTj 
Actinm,  Lenantct^  fttalTrafekari 

Mirk 
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Mark  them  unmov*d»  for  he  would  not  Might 
(Born  beneath  tome  remote  inglorioas  star) 
In  themes  of  bloody  fny,  or  gallant  fight. 
But  loatb*d  the  bhivo*f  irade^  and  laughed  at  martml  wight 

But  when  he  saw  the  evening  star  aboire 
Leucadia*s  far-projecting  rock  of  woe^ 
And  hail'd  the  last  resort  of  fruitless  love, 
He  felt,  or  deem*d  he  felt,  no  common  glow : 
And  as  the  stately  vessef  glided  slo\^ 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  that  ancient  mounts 
He  watch*d  the  billows*  melancholy  flow^ 
And,  sunk  albeit  in  thought  as  he  was  wont. 
More  placid  aeem*d  his  eye,  and  smooth  his  pallid  fronL 

Mom  dawns;  and  with  it  stern  Albania's  hills. 

Dark  Sulis*  rocks,  and  Pindus*  inland  peak, 

Rob*d  half  in  mist,  bedew*d  with  snowy  rills, 

Array*d  in  many  a  dun  and  purple  streak, 
*    Arise ;  and,  as  the  clouds  along  them  break. 

Disclose  the  dwelling  of  the  mountaineer : 

Here  roams  the  wolf,  the  eagle  whets  his  beak. 

Birds,  beasts  of  prey,  and  wilder  men  appear. 
And  gathering  storms  around  convulse  the  closing  yeac 

Now  Harold  felt  himself  at  length  alone. 
And  bade  to  Cbristiao  tongues  a  long  a^en ; 
Now  he  adventur*d  on  a  shore  unknown. 
Which  all  admire,  but  many  dread  to  view : 
His  breast  was  arm'd  'gainst  fate,  his  wants  werele^j 
Peril  he  sought  not,  but  ne'er  shrank  to  meet, 
Th^  scene  was  savage,  but  the  scene  was  new ; 
This  made  the  ceaseless  toil* of  travel  sweet. 
Beat  back  keen  winter's  blast,  and  welcom'd  BOffimer't  l»alt 

Here  the  red  cross,  for  still  the  cross  is  here. 
Though  sadly  scoff'd  at  b/  the  circumcis^fl, 
Foigets  that  Pride  to  paroper'd  priesthood  dear^ 
Churchman  and  votary  alike  despis'd. 
Foul  SuperstrtioQ  I  howsoe-er  disguts'd. 
Idol,  saint,  virgin,  prophet,  crescent,  croas. 
For  whatsoever  symbol  thou  art  priz'd. 
Thou  sacerdotal  gain,  but  general  loss  I 
Who  from  tme  worship's  gold  can  separate  Iby  tinias? 

Ambrada*s  gulph  behold,  w(hef&  once  was  IbN 
A  world  for  wonran,  lovely,  hartztlcss  thing ! 
In  yonder  ripplhig  (My,  tfactr  fismltiosC 
Did' many  a  Roman  chief  and  Asian  king^ 
To  doubtful  coidlict,  cestuia  ilatighkrbriag : ' 

Look 
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^ 

Look  where  the  second  C»$ar*8  tropliies  roiel 
NoWy  like  the  haitds  that  resr'd  ihcmf  mthtiiagi 
Imperial  A.narch8,  doubling  human  woes  t 
God  !  was  thj  globe  ordatn*d  for  tiicb  to  win  and  loie? 

From  the  dark  barrterii  of  that  rugged  clime, 
EvNi  to  I  he  centre  of  Illyria's  vales, 
Cbilde  Harold  pass'd  o  er  many  a  mount  sublime^ 
Through  lands  scarce  notic*d  in  historic  Uiles  | 
Yet  in  fam*d  Attica  such  lovely  dales 
Are  rarely  seen  ;  nor  can  fair  Trmp%iK>ast 
A  charm  they  know  not » lov*d  PanKissus  fails. 
Though  classic  ground  and  consecrated  most. 
To  match  some  spots  that  lurk  within  this  lowering  coast* 

He  pass'd  bleak  Pindus,  Acherusia's  lake. 
And  left  the  primal  city  of  the  land. 
And  onwards  did  his  further  journey  t^ke 
To  greet  Albanians  chief^  whose  dread  command  » 
Is  lawless  law;  for  with  a  bloody  hand 
He  sways  a  nation,  turbulent  and  bold  : 
Yet  here  and  there  some  daring  mountain-band 
Disdain  his  power,  and  from  their  rocky  hold 
Hurl  their  defiance  far,  nor  yield,  unless  to  gold/ 

Monastic  Zitza !  from  thy  shady  brow. 
Thou  small,  but  favour'd  spot  of  holy  ground  1 
Wherever  we  gaze,  around,  above,  below^ 
What  rainbow  tin(s,  what  magic  charms  are  found  f 
Rock,  river,  forrst,  mountain,  all  abound. 
And  bluest  skies  that  harmonize  the  whole : 
Beneath,  the  distant  torrents  rushing  sound 
Tells  where  the  volum*d  cataract  doth  roll 
Between  those  hanging  rocks,  that  shock  yet  please  the  tool. 

Amidst  the  grove  that  crowns  yon  tufted  hill. 
Which,  were  it  not  for  many  a  mountain  nigh 
Rising  in  lofty  ranks,  and  loiftier  still, 
Might  well  Ttself  be  dec*m'd  of  dignity. 
The  convent*s  white  walls  glisten  fair  on  high  : 
Here  dwells  the  caloycr,  nor  rude  is  he. 
Nor  niggard  of  his  cheer  s  the  paiser  by 
Is  welcome  still ;  nor  heedless  will  he  flee 
From  hence,  if  he  delight  kind  Nature's  sheen  to 

Here  in  the  fultriest  season  let  him  rest. 
Fresh  li  the  green  beneath  those  aged  trees  i 
Here  winds  ot  gentlest  wing  will  fan  his  breast. 
From  heaven  itselfcbe  may  inhale  the  breeze : 
The  plain  is  fax  benedth-Kibi  let  him  seize 
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Pure  pleasure  while  he  ean ;  the  scorching 
Here  pierceth  not,  impregnate  with  disease : 
Then  let  his  Irngth  the  loiterirtg  pilgrim  lay. 
And  gaxe^  uatir*d,  the  morn,  the  noon,  the  ere  awaj. 

Dusky  and  huge,  enlarging  on  I  he  sight, 
Nature*8  volcanic  amphitheatre, 
Chimaera*!  alps,  ex  tended  from  leA  to  right; 
Beneath,  a  living  vaDey  seems  to  stir ; 
Flocks  play,  trrea  ,wave,  streams  flow,  the  mountaxn^fir 
^3 odd ing  above :  behold  black  Acheron! 
Once  co^aecrated  to  the  sepulchre. 
Pluto  !  if  this  be  hell  i  look  upon. 
Close  sham*d  £lyaium*s  gates,  my  shade  shall  seek  for  none. 

Ne  ctty*8  towers  pollute  the  lovely  view ; 
Unseen  is  Yanioa,  though  not  remote, 
Veil'd  by  the  screen  of  hills :  here  men  are  few, 
Scanty  the  hamkr,  rare  the  lonely  cot ; 
fiut,  peering  down  each  precipice,  the  goat 
Browseth  -,  and,  pensive  o*er  hu  soatter'd  flock. 
The  little  shepherd  in  his  white  capote 
Doth  lean  his  boyish  form  along  the  rock. 
Or  in  his  cave  await9  the  tempest*s  short-liv'd  shock. 

Oh  1  where,  Dodona !  is  thine  aged  grove. 
Prophetic  fount,  and  oracle  divine  ? 
"What  valley  echp*d  the  response  of  Jove  ? 
What  trace  remaineth  of  the  thunderer's  shrine  ? 
AU,  all  forgotten*-^nd  shall  roan  repine 
That  his  frail  \)onds  to  flet* ling  life  are  broke  ? 
Cease,  fool !  the  f  ite  of  gods  may  well  be  thine : 
Wouidsi  thou,8urvive  the  marble  or  the  oak  ? 
When  nations,  tongues,*  and  worlds  must  sink  beneath  the  stroke  1 

Epiros*  bounds  recede,  and  mountains  &il ;  t 

Tir'd  of  up-gazing  still,  th«  wearied  eye 
Beposes  gladly  on  as  smooth  a  vale 
As  rvQT  Spiin^  yclad  in  grassv  dye : 
£v*n  on  a  plain  no  bumble  beauties  lie, 
Where  some  bold  river  breaks  the  long  expanse. 
And  woods  along  the  hanks  are  waving  high. 
Whose  shadows  in  the  glassy  waters  dance. 
Or  wlth.the  moon-beam  sleep  in  midnight's  solemn  trance. 

The  Sun  had  sunk  behind  I'ast  Tomerit, 
Xnd  Laos  wide  and  fierce  came  roaring  by ; 
llie  shades  of^woiited  night,  were  gathering  yet. 
When,  down  the  steep  banks  winding  warily, 
Cbilde  Harold  saw,  dike.meteors  io  .the  sky. 

The 
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The  glitterinf^  nmar^ts  of  TefMdeD* 
Whose  walls  o'erlook  the  fttream  ^  and  dstwiog  nigli^ 
He  heard  the  boty  ham  of  warrior«>iiien 
Swelling  the  i>raese  that  ^hVl  al«ig  the  leogtheaing  gka. 

He  pass'd  the  sacred  Haram't  aileot  tower. 
And  underneath  the  wide  o'ereichiog  gate 
Sunrey*d  the  dwclltng  a£  this  chief  of  power. 
Where  all  around  proclaind  hi»  high  estata. 
Amidst  na  common  pomp  the  drspot  sate. 
While  husy  preparation  shook  the  court. 
Slaves,  eunuchs,  soldiers,  gvests,  and  sanloQs  wait  { 
Within,  a  palace,  and  without,  a  fort : 
Here  nao  of  eveiy  crune  appear  to  flBahe  resoiC 

Richly  caparison*d,  a  ready  rmr 
Of  srmed  horse,  a«id  many  a  warlike  store 
Circled  the  wide  evcendiog  court  below  : 
Above,  strange  groups  adoni*d  the  corridoie  | 
And  oft-times  throtigh  the  Area's  echoing  door 
Some  bigh*capp*d  Tartar  8porr*d  his  steed  awayt 
The  Turk ,  thr  Greek,  the  Albanian,  and  the  Moor  ■ 
Here  mingled  in  their  many  hued  array. 
While  the  deep  wardram*s  sound  announc*d  the  dmt  of  dkf. 

The  wild  Albanian  kirtlrd  tohis  knee, 
With  shawl-girt  head  and  ornamentrd  gnn, 
And  gold-embroidcrM  garments,  fair  to  see  f 
The  crimsun»scsi€ed  men  of  Macedon  | 
The  Delhi  with  his  cap  of  terror  on. 
And  crooked  elaive ;  the  lively,  supple  Greek  | 
Andf  swarthy  Nubia's  mutilated  aon  ; 
The  bearded  Tnrk  that  rarely  deigns  to  Kpeak^ 
Master  of  ail^  around,  too  potent  to  be  meek. 

Are  mix*d  conspicuous:  some  recline  iti  groapi; 
Scanning  the  motley  scene  that  varies  roimd  $ 
There  some  grave  Moslem  to  devotion  stoopa 
And  some  that  smuke,  and  some  that  play,  are  fbond'f 
Here  the  Alhanian  proudly  treadn  the  i^ronnd; 
Half  whispering  there  the  Greek  is  heaixi  to  pmte j 
Hark  !  from  the  mosqtie  thef  nightly  solema  soond. 
The  Mue2zin*fi  call  doth  shake  the  minaret, 
'*  There  is  lao  god  but  God  l^^to  prayer««^i  God  iagieallT 

Just  at  this.season  Ramazani*6  iiut 
Through  the  long  day  its  penance  didmaintain  s 
But  yWhen  the  lingering  twiligli^  hour  was  paat^ 
Revel  and  feast  assum'd  the>  rule  again  : 
Mow  all  was  bustlej  aodthe  neBnl  txaia 
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Prepar*d  and  spread  the  plenteous  board  withia  j 
The  vacant  gallery  npw  seem'd  made  in  vain. 
Bat  from  the  chambers  came  the  min|^linG:  dio^ 
As  page  qod  slave  anoo  were  passing  out  axid  iiu 

Here  woman's  voice  is  never  heard :  apart> 
And  scarce  permitted,  guarded^  veil'd,  to  rove. 
She  yields  to  one  her  person  and  her  heart, 
Tam*d  to  her  cage,  nor  feels  a  w'lsb  lo  move  ; 
For,  not  unhappy  in  her  master's  love. 
And  joyful  in  a  mother's  gentlest  cares, 
Blest  cafes  !  ail  other  feelings  far  above ! 
Herself  more  sweetly  rears  the  babe  she  bears^ 
Who  never  quits  the  breast,  ao  meaner  passion  shares. 

In  marble*pav*d  pavilion,  where  a  spring 
Of  living  water  from  the  centre  rose, 
Whose  tMibbling  did  a  genial  ireshneu  fling. 
And  soft  voluptuous  couches  breatii*d  repose, 
Ali  reclin'd,  a  man  of  war  and  woes ; 
Yet  in  his  lineaments  ye  cannot  trace,    « 
While  Gentleness  her  milder  radiance  throws 
Along  that  aged  venerable  face. 
The  deeds  that  lurk  beneath,  and  stain  fakaa  with  disgrace. 

It  is  not  that  yon  hoary  lengthening  beard 
111  suits  the  passions  which  belong  to  yogth  | 
Love  Conquers  age — so  Hafiz  hath  averred. 
So  sings  the  Teian,  and  he  sings  in  sooth— 
But  'tis  those  necr- forgotten  acts  of  ruth. 
Beseeming  all  men  ill,  but  most  the  man 
In  years,  that  mark  him  with  a  tiger* s  tooth ; 
Blood  follows  blood,  and,  through  their  mortal  span. 
In  bloodier  acts  conclude  those  who  wi^h  blood  begao. 

*Mid  many  things  most  new  to  ear  and  tyt 
The  pilgrim  rested  here  his  weary  feet. 
And  gaz'd  around  gn  Moslem  luxury. 
Till  quickly  wearied  with  that  spacious  seat 
Of  Wealth  and  Wantonness,  the  choice  retreat 
Of  sated  Grandeur  from  the  city^s  noise : 
And  were  it  humbler  it  in  sooth  were  sweet ; 
But  Peace  abhorreth  artificial  joys, 
Apd  Pleasure,  leagued  with  Pomp,  the  zest  of  both  destroys*- 

Fierce  are  Albania's  chJIdren,  yet  they  lack 
Not  virtues,  were  those  virtues  more  mature. 
Where  is  the  foe  that  ever  saw  their  back  ? 
4612.  X  Wi^ 
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^    Who  can  so  veil  the  toil  of  war  endure  ? 

Their  native  festnchscs  not  more  sccore 

Than  they  in  doubtfi>l  time  of  troubtnus  viced  ; 

Their  wrath  how  deadly  !  but  their  triendship  sure^ 

When  Gratitude  or  Valour  bids  them  bleed. 
Unshaken  rushing  on  where'er  their  chief  may  lead. 

Childe  Harold  saw  them  in  their  cbteftaio's  tower 
Thronging  to  war  in  splendour  and  success ; 
And  after  vtew*d  them,  wherr,  within  their  power, 
Hinuc-lf  awhile  the  victhn  of  distress  t 
That  saddening  hour  when  bad  men  hot1ier*presi  : 
But  these  did  shelter  him  beneath  their  roof; 
When  less  barbarians  would  havechecr*d  himless^ 
And  fellow*coantrymcn  have  stood  aloof— 
In  aught  that  tries  (hie  heart  how  few  withstand  the  proof  t 

It  chanc*d  that  adverse  winds  once  drove  his  bark 
Full  on  the  coast  of  Suli*8  shaggy  shore. 
When  all  around  was  desolate  and  dark ; 
To  land  was  perilous,  to  sojoiun  more  i 
Yet  for  awhile  the  mariners  forbore. 
Dubious  to  trust  where  treachery  might  lurk : 
At  length  they  ventured  forth,  though  doubting  sore 
That  those  who  loathe  alike  the  Frank  and  Turk 
Afight  once  again  renew  their  ancient  butcher-work. 

Vain  fear !  the  Suliotcs  stretch*d  the  welcome  hand. 
Led  them  o*er  rocks  and  past  the  dangerous  swamp« 
Kinder  than  polish*d  slaves  though  not  so  bland. 
And  pird  the  hearth,  and  wrung  their  garments  damp. 
And  fiird  the  bowl,  and  trimmed  the  cheerful  iamp. 
And  spread  their  fare  ;  though  homely,  all  they  bad : 
Such  coQduct  bears  Philanthropy's  rare  stamp— 
To  rest  the  weary  and  to  soothe  the  sad, 
J3bth  lesson  happier  men,  and  shames  at  least  the  bad* 

It  catne  to  pass,  that  wiien  he  did  address 

Himself  to  quit  at  length  this  mountain  land, 

Combin*d  marauders  half-way  barr*d  egress. 

And  wasfed  hr  and  neir  with  glaife  and  brand | 

And  therefore  did  he  take  a  trusty  band 

To  traverse  Acamania's  forest  wide. 

In  war  well  season'd,  and  with  labours  tann*d, 

Till  he  did  grert  white  Achelous*-ttde, 

And  from  his  further  bank  iEtolia's  worlds  eq>ied. 

Where  lone  Utraikey  forms  its  curling  cove. 

And  weary  waves  retire  to  gleam  at  rest, 
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How  brown  the  foliage  of  the  green  btirs  grove« 
Nodding  at  midnight  o*er  the  calcp  bajr*s  breast^ 
As  winds  come  lightly  whispering  from  the  west^ 
Kissing,  not  ruffiing,  the  blue  deep*s  serene  : — 
Here  Harold  was  receiv'd  a  welcome  guest) 
Nor  did  he  pass  uiimov*d  the  gentle  sc^ne, 
For  many  a  joy  could  he  from  Night's  Soft  presence  gleazt. 

On  the  smooth  shore  the  night-fires  brightly  blaz*d^ 
The  feast  Was  done^  the  red  wine  circling  fast^ 
And  he  that  unawares  had  there  ygaz'd 
With  gaping  wonderment  had  8tar*d  aghast  5 
For  ere  night*s  midmost^  stillest  hour  was  past 
The  native  revels  of  the  troop  began : 
Each  Palikar  his  sabre  from  him  castj 
And  bounding  hand  in  hand,  man  link'd  to  mad. 
Yelling  their  uncouth  dirge,  long  danc'd  the  kirtled  clan. 

Cbilde  Harold  at  a  little  distance  stood 
And  vicw'd,  but  not  displeased,  the  rcveJrie, 
Nor  hated  harmless  mirth,  however  rude : 
In  sooth,  it  was  no  vulgar  sight  to  see 
Their  barbarous,  yet  their  not  indecent,  glee. 
And,  as  the  flames  along  their  faces  glt^am'd. 
Their  gestures  nimble,  dark  eyes  flashitig  free, ' 
The  long  wild  locks  that  to  their  girdles  8tream*d, 
While  thus  in  concert  ihey  this  lay  half  sang^  half  scream'd. 

1. 
Tambourgil  Tambourgi!  thy  *larum  afar 
Gives  hope  to  the  vtfliant,  and  promi!te  of  war ; 
All  the  sons  of  the  mountains  arise  at  the  note^ 
Chimariot,  Illyrian,  and  dark  Suliote  ! 

2. 

Oh  I  ^ho  is  more  brave  than  a  dark  Suliotei 

In  his  snowy  camese  add  bis  shaggy  capote  ? 

To  the  wolf  and  the  vuUure  he  leaves  his  wild  flock. 

And  descends  to  the  plain  like  the  stream  from  the  rock^ 

3. 
Shall  the  sons  of  Chiman,  who  neter  forgive 
The  hvlt  of  a  firiend,  bid  an  enemy  live  ? 
Let  thoae  guns  so  unerring  such  vengeance  forego  ? 
What  mark  is  so  fair  as  tlie  breast  of  a  foe  ? 

« 

Macedonia  sends  forth  her  invincible  race ; 
For  a  tiow  they  abaodoo  the  cave  and  the  chase  1 

X2  But 
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Bat  tbos^'sciirfts  b^  bipod-red  sb^U  be  tf^et,  b^fott 
Tbe  sabre  b  sheath*d  and  the  battle  Ib  o*er. 

Then  the  pirates  of  t^arga  that  dwell  bjr  the  waves^ 
And  teach  tbe  pale  Franks  what  it  is  to  be  slaves. 
Shall  l6ave  on  the  beach  the  long  galley  and  tucr. 
And  track  to  his  covert  the  captive  on  shoie*. 

a. 

I  ask  not  the  pleasures  that  richea  supply, 
Mj  sabre  shall  win  what  the  feeWe  roust  buy  t 
Shall  win  the  3ronng  bride  with  her  long  flowing  haif^' 
And  many  a  maid  from  her  mother  shall  tear. 

7. 
I  love  the  fair  hct  of  t!he  maid  in  her  youth. 

Her  caresses  shall  hill  me,  her  music  shall  sooth ; 

Let  her  bring  from  her  chamber  her  many-ton'd  lyxe. 

And  sing  us  a  song  on  the  full  of  her  sire. 

6- 

Remember  the  moment  when  Previsa  fed. 
The  shrieks  of  the  conquer*d,  the  conquerors'  ye]} } 
The  roofs  that  we  fir*d,  and  tbe  plunder  we  ahar'd. 
The  wedtby  we  alaughterd,  the  lovely  we  spared. 

9- 
I  talk  not  of  mercy,  I  talk  not  of  fear  -, 

He  neither  mqst  know  who  would  serve  the  Vtaier : 

Since  the  days  of  our  prophet  tbe  Cre&cent  ne*er  saw 

A  chief  ever  glorious  like  All  Fashaw.  4 

10. 
Dark  Muchtar  \ktB  son  io  the  Danube  is  sped. 
Let  the  yellow-bair'd  Giaours  view  his  horse-tail  with  dread; 
When  his  Delhis  come  dashing  in  blood  o'er  the  banks^ 
How  shall  few  escape  from  the  Muscovite  mnks ! 

11. 
Selictar !  nnsheath  then  our  chiefa  acimttar : 
Tambourgi !  thy  'larum  gives  promise  of  war. 
Ye  mountains  that  see  us  descend  to  tbe  shore  I 
Shall  view  ua  as  visitors,  or  view  us  no  more ! 

F^ir  Greece  I  sad  relic  of  departed  worth  ! 
Immortal,  though  no  more  ^  though  faUen^  great  f 
Who  now  shall  lead  thy  scatter*d  children  forth. 
And  long  accustomed  bond^e  imcreate  > 


Ka 


Not  such  thy  sons  who  whiloroe  did  await. 
The  hopeless  warriors  of  a  willing  doom. 
In  bleak  Thermopylae's  sepulchral  strait-— 
Oh  1  who  that  gallant  spirit  shall  resume. 
Leap  from  Euroras*  banks,  and  call  thee  from  the  toQil) } 

Spirit  of  freedom  I  when  on  Phjle's  brow 
Thou  safst  with  Tbrasybiilus  and  his  train, 
Couldst  thou  forebode  the  dismal  hour  which  npw 
Dims  the.  green  beauties  of  t^ine  Attic  plain  { 
Not  thirty  tyrants  now  enforce  the  chain, 
But  every  carle  can  lord  it  o'er  thy  land  j 
Nor  rise  thy  sons,  but  idly  rail  in  vain. 
Trembling  beneath  the  scourge  of  Turkish  hand 
From  bir^h  ti)l  d^ath  enslav'd  ^  in  word,  in  deed  unqignn*(). 

In  all  save  form  alone,  how  cbang*d  I  and  who 
That  marks  the  fire  still  sparkling  in  each  eye. 
Who  but  would  drem  their  bo<ioms  burn'd  anew 
With  thy  unquenched  beam,  lost  Liberty ! 
And  many  dream  withal  the  hour  is  nigh 
That  gives  them  back  their  fathers'  heritage : 
For  foreign  arms  and  aid  they  fondly  sigh. 
Nor  solely  dare  encounter  hostile  rage, 
Or  tear  their  nj^me  defird  from  Slavery's  mournful  {>agp. 

Hereditary  bondsmen !  know  ye  not 
Who  would  be.  free  themselves  must  strike  the  blow  } 
By  their  right  arms  the  conquest  must  be  wrought  ? 
Will  Gaul  or  Muscovite  redress  ye  ?  no  I 
True,  they  may  lay  your  proud  despoilers  low. 
But  n<«t  for  you  will  Freedom's  altars  flame.    ' 
Shades  of  the  Helots!  triumph  oer  yonr  foe! 
Greece  !  change  thy  lordy,  thy  state  is  still  the  saipe  3 
Thy  glorious  day  is  o'er,  but  not  t^iine  ye^rs  of  shamf^. 

When  riseih  Laced^raon's  hardihood. 
When  Thebes  Epaminondas  rears  again. 
When  Athens'  child^n  ap  with  arts  endued. 
When  Grecian  ipothers  shall  give  birth  to  meti. 
Then  piayst  tl^ou  be  restor'd  j  but  not  till  then. 
A  thousand  years  scarce  Sf^rve  to  form  a  statp ; 
An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust :  and  when 
Can  man  its  shatter*d  splendour  renov|ite, 
Hecal  its  virtues  b^ck,  and  vanquish  Time  and  Fat^  ? 

And  yet  how  lovely  in  thine  age  of  woe. 
Land  of  lost  gods  and  godlike  men !  art  thou  1 
Thy  vales  of  ever-green,  thy  hills  of  snow 
FroclaiiB  thee  Nat,i;ire's  varied  f^vpuri^p  npw. 

Thj 
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Thy  ^oes»  (by  temples  to  thy  surface  bow^ 
CommiDgling  slowfy  with  heroic  earthy 
Broke  by  the  share  of  every  rustic  plough : 
So  perish  monuments  of  mortal  birth. 
So  perish  all  in  turn>  save  well-recorded  Worth  i 

Save  where  some  solitary  column  moanis 

Above  its  pfostrate  brethren  ot  the  cave  ; 

Save  where  Tritpnia*s  airy  shrine  adorns 

Colonna's  cliff*,  and  gleapas  nlong  the  wave  i 

Save  o*cr  some  warrior  s  half-forgotten  grave. 

Where  the  grey  stones  and  upmolested  grass, 
'    Ages,  but  not  oblivion,  fireely  braye. 

While  strangers  only  not  regardless  pa^, 
I^ingering  like  me,  perchance,  to  gaze,  and  sigh,  '*  Alas ! 

Tet  are  thy  skies  as  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild ; 
Sweet  are  thy  groves,  and  verdant  are  thy  fields. 
Thine  olive  ripe.as  when  Minerva  smiled. 
And  slill  his  honied  wealth  Hymettus  yields; 
There  the  blithe  bee  his  fragrant  fqrtress  bqilds. 
The  freebom  wanderer  of  rhy  mountainTt|ir ; 
Apollo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds. 
Still  in  his  beam  Mpndeli's  marbles  glare ; 
Art,  Glory,  Freedom  fails,. buf  Nature  still  is  fair. 

r 

WUere'cr  we  tread  'tis  haunted,  holy  grotindj 
No  earth  of  tliine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould ! 
But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around. 
And  all  the  Muse*8  tales  seeiu  truly  told. 
Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt 'upon  ; 
Each  hilJ  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold 
Deties  file  power  which  cnish'd  lb/  temples  gone  t 
Age  shakes  Atbena*s  tower,  but  spares  gray  Marathon. 

Long  to  the  remnants  of  thy  splendour  past 
.Shall  pilgrims^  pensive,  but  unwearied,  throng j 
Long  shall  the  voyager,  with  th*  Ionian  blast^ 
Hail  the  bright  clime  of  battle  and  of  song; 
Long  shall  thine  annals  and  immortal  tongue 
Fill  wiih  thy  fanie  the  youth  of  many  a  shore ^ 
Boast  of  the  aged  !  le^ison  of  the  young! 
Which  sages  venerate  and  bards  adore, 
A*  Pallas  and  the  Muse  unveil  tiieir  awful  lor^. 

*  •  • 

The  parted  bosom  cjing^  to  wonte^  home, 

if  aught  that*a  k^ndr^d  cheer  the  welcome  hearth  | 
ie  that  is  lonely  liilher  let  him  roam, 
^d  gaze  complacent  on  congenial  earth. 

Greees 
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Greece  is  no  lightsome  land  of  social  mirtb ; 
But  he  whom  Sadness  sootheth  mav  abide. 
And  scarce  regret  the  region  of  his  birth. 
When  wandering  slow  by  DHjihi's  sacred  side;. 
Or  gazing  o*er  the  plains  where  Greek  and  Persian  died. 

Let  sQch  approach  this  consecrat<*d  kind^ 
And  pass  in  peace  aloni;  the  magic  waste : 
But  spare  its  relics — l^t  no  busy  hand 
Defnce  the  ftcenes»  already  how  defac'd  ! 
Nor  for  sach  purpose  were  these  altars  plac'd  i 
Revere  the  remnants  n^itions  once  revered ; 
So  may  our  country *s  name  be  undisgrac^d. 
So  may'st  thou  prosper  where  thy  youth  was 
By  every  honest  joy  of  love  and  life  endcar*d ! 


--♦ 
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DOMESTIC  LITERATURE, 


CHAPTER  I. 
BIBLICAL  AND  THEO^iGICAL. 

Ct$itprisshg   Bihlical  Criticism  *j     Theological  Criticism  i    Sacred  Morab] 
'         Sermons  aUd  Discourses  3  Sing/e  Sermons ;   Controversial  IHvinitjf, 


THE  year  before  us  has  been 
richer  than  the  preceding  in 
the  important  department  of  biblical 
literature,  as  well  in  the  number  as 
the  value  of  the  works  which  such 
department  contains. 

We  shall  commence  our  lucubra- 
tions with  "  A  modern^  correct,  and 
close  translation  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment;  with  occasional  observations* 
and  arranged  in  order  of  time. 
With  a  special  explanation  of  the 
Apocalypse.  By  the  author  of  the 
"  Christian  Code"  and  "  Primitive 
History.*'  4to.  As  we  have  no  op« 
portunity  of  allowing  the  author  of 
this  work>  unquestionably  composed 
with  much  seriou&and  critical  atten- 
tion to  his  subject^  to  speak  of  it  in 
any  anterior  department  of  our  an- 
nual volume^  we  shall  permit  him 
to  explain  himself  somewhat  at  large 
m  tlie'  present  place.  We  have  first 
a  preface,  containing  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  writer's  sentiments  and 
intentions,  with  the  whole  of  which 
that  is  of  a  doctrinal  or  historical 
nature,  weperfectly coincide;  though 
in  various  points  that  relate  to  the 
faculties  of  taste  and  judgment^  and 
more  particularly  in  his  objection^ 
to  the  sty/e  and  fJkraseology  of  our 
established  lection^  we  cannot  ac- 
compjtny  the  author  quite  so  cordially . 
We  then  proceed  to  the  pn^osed  dii- 


vision  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
is  givefi  in  the  following  order, 
constituting,  in  the  writer's  ow- 
nion,  the  order  of  time  in  which  the 
different  books  were  promulgated,* 
Gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark, 
and  St.  Luke,  Actsof  the  Apostlei: 
Ep.  to  the  Galatians — I.  and  II.Tbes- 
salonians — I,  Coriothian» — ^Titus— 
Romans —  II.  Corinthians— I. Ti- 
mothy<^Eph^si3ns — II.  Timothy— 
Philippians — Colossians — rhilcroon 
— Hebrews — James — Jude — I.  and 
11.  Peter— I.  II.  III.  John^is  Ape 
calypsc— his  Gospel.  The  whole 
closing  with  a  brief  Diarcssaron  of 
Christ's  Revelation  3  and  a  few  amcDd- 
ments  and  annotations. 

The  venerable  and  learned  writcfi 
in  his  preface,  discourses  adminbljr 
and  with  much  edification  coooem* 
ing  the  real  meaning-  of  the  iogw, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  hypostatic 
union  i  gives  a  very  excellent  tabic 
of  the  line  of  succession  from  Di^id 
to  our  Savionr,  both  according  to 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Lake;  and 
very  satisfactorily  reconciles  ctctj 
discrepancy  in  r^rd  to  iheoD* 
selves,  and  to  the  ^i^ish  namtife. 
He  proceeds  to  support  the  aotten- 
ticity  of  the  sacred  books  from  tbek 
numerous  quotations  by  the  fathen 
of  the  first  two  centarlQ}  and 
seems  to  entertain  a  wish  thiC  sotDe 

or 
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Of  tiM  apbcblrjphal  eptstlot  could  be 
re^iOTtd  to  the  rank  of  genuine 
Writings.    He  then  enters  upon  tb^ 
c^t^ogue  of  modera  English  trans* 
latofB  who  form  the  train  be  has 
consulted,    ztid    next    detaiW   th^ 
peculiar  adrantages  which  he  hopes 
bis    own    labours   wiil    be    found 
td    possess  over  those' which  have 
preceded    him    in    the     following 
words ;  in  the  course  of  which  we 
.  could  willingly  have  sptirtd  the  wri- 
ter's severity  upoil  the  supposed  in- 
dolence pf  the  right  reverend  bench; 
**  £^ch  of  them  have  rendered  many 
Mssages  Well :  whether  any  of  these 
nave  succeeded  tliroughout,  or  have 
on  the  whole  surpassed  our  received 
translation,  I  will  leave  to  ethers  to 
decide.     If  I  thought   they  Aave 
Bufficiently  excelled  the  old  transla- 
tors, ^  havt  left  no  room  to  excel 
t/iem ;  I  would  have  kept  back  from 
thii  laborious  and  arduous  undertak- 
ing!   But  it  is  some  presumption 
that  none  of  them  have  been  com- 
pletely successful  ^  as  our  hierarcbs 
have  not  expressed  much  epproba- 
tibn  of  any  new  translation,  although 
they  are  not,  cannot  be,  quite  blind 
to  errors  tn  the  received  version ; 
backward  as  they  are  to  amend  it, 
averse  as  they  are  to  improve  it,  re- 
luctatit  as  they  are  to  transcend  it. 
Formerly  'Britons  were  anxious  to 
publish  translations  more  and  more 
perfect ;  but  now  we  are  lukewarm 
indeed,  if  not  benumbed  and  pm^ 
raXxed  altogether !  But  doubtless  I 
must  intend  thir  present  translation 
to  be  preferable  to  the  old  die,  in 
tikny   particulars,    and   upon    the 
whole.    I  will  say  little  as  to  the 
language  of  the  received  version  be- 
ing antiquated  and  obsolete,  as  Phi- 
lens,  *'  be  much  bold,"  and  as  "  ^o 
you  to  wit,'*  2  Cor.*viii.  1.;  and  '*  set 
them  at  one,'*  Acts  vii.  26.;  and 
v  Godward,'*  2  Cor.  iii.  4.;  "  thine 
if>f  her  infirmities,*'  1  Tim.  v.  23 .; 
altiwbgh  few  now  nndiiajaari^  '^mo. 


wot,  wist,  whit,  &c.'*«-<^t  John  vi, 
6a,  is  ''What  and  if,*'  and  at  Mattb. 
i.  18,  "When  as."«^Many  other 
antiquated  expressions  are  to  be 
found ;  such  as  *'  by  and  by,'  Mattb. 
xiii.  21.$  "  They  twain."  xix.  5  and 
6i  "anon/*  Marki,  80$  "ado,** 
v.  39;  "  bewrayeth,"  Matth.  mLvi* 
73.$  *•  I  trow,"  Luke  xvii.  If  wf 
retain  our  dd  version,,  as  being  v%^ 
nerable  on  account  of  such  antiquip 
words  5  let  us  rather  adopt  the  still 
more  ancient  version  by  Wickliff— ^ 
but  what  can  I  say  ofnf^Xif^^v  ^Oi"^ 
tr%i  being  rendered  (at  Rev.  xiii.«^.} 
"  to  continue.'* 

It  is  one  of  the  chief  objects, 
therefore,  of  the  version  before  us  to 
correct,  or  rather  to  give  a  more 
modern  dress  to,  the  general  style  of 
the  received  text,  and  to  amend 
such  occasional  passages  as  appear 
to  the  writer  to  have  been  impro- 
perly rendered.  Upon  neither  of 
these  points  however  can  we  exactly 
harmonize  with  the  learned  wriier; 
and  we  will  candidly  state  to  him 
our  reasons,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, and  which  are  of  little  or  no 
consequence.  There  is  not  a  term 
in  the  preceding  list  that«  in  our 
opinion,  would  be  exchanged  to 
advantage.  Some  of  the  phrases 
are  scarcely  chargeable  with  beiug 
obsolete,  as  "  by  and  by,"  "  Goo- 
ward  $"  while  the  rest,  though  sotna- 
what  savouring  of  antiquity,  have 
not  only  sufficiently  preserved  their 
full  force  and  meaning  by  their  ac- 
tual situation,  but  are  so  well  fitted' 
to  amalgamate  themselves  with  the 
language  of  the  present  day,  that, 
there  is  scarcely  one  of  them  but  is 
at  this  mpmeut  to  be  found  in  the 
popular,  but  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  the  linsey-woolsey  ver- 
biage, of  Walter  Scott,  South^, 
and  most  of  their  imitators.  In 
our  vernacular  Bible,  however,  they 
appear  in  classical  simplicity  united 
with  lerau  of  their  own  atanding, 

and 
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and  constitate  one  correct  and  ve- 
nerable whole^  to  be  honoured  r«- 
thrr  than  despised,  and  cast  away 
•n  the  mere  score  of  being  old- 
iisfaioned.  In  seyehil  pas«agcfc  bow- 
ever  the  author  is  stiangely  at  va- 
riance with  himself  in  this  attempt 
to  modernize  and  improve  the  st.'tnd- 
ard  text:  thu$^Markix.  47, wehave» 
"  it  is  well  for  thee,  a  hJbikarJ,  to 
attain  Gfxl*8  kingdom,*' and  John  xii. 
#,  "Lads!  have  re  any  meat?" 
Against  the  learned  critic's  remark 
upon  Rer.  xiii.  5,  we  muKt  justify 
6nr  national  reading  by  entering  a 
little  into  the  history  of  it.  Our 
translators  have  not  rendered  ir«Aff- 
|ttoy  nmr^cai  **  to  continue,'*  nor  have 
♦bey,  in  fiict,  rendered  it  3t  all.  Ihfc 
English  reader  ought  to  know,  and 
we  could  wish  that  the  present  wri- 
ter had  informed  him,  that  the 
Greek  texts  differ  as  to  the  genuine 
lection  of  this  passage,  the  greater 
number  of  them,  writing  iroir/ff-a* 
ulone,  while  Stevens  and  the  £lzivir 
copy  let  n^Xcjxoy  precede  it,  in  direct 
opposition  hovevcr  to  the  general 
concurrence  of  the  Latin  renderers 
and  scholiasts.  It  is  not^ortb  while 
to  entev  at  present  into  the  lists  on 
either  side  of  the  question ;  if  iTfl'Xs- 
fi.oy  be  admitted  as  a  genuine  term, 
the  version  of  the  text  wbi<4i  the 
learned  critic  before  us  has  given  i^ 
its  proper  place,  namely,  «*  to  make 
war/*  is  sufficiently  correct  j  but  if 
the  term  be  an  inter|V)lation,  the 
real  meaning  is  "to  continue,*'  as 
given  in  our  standard  leetion.  The 
very  able  authors  of  this  lection  re- 
garded it,  and  in  our  opinion  were 
authorised  to  regard  it  as  an  interpo- 
lation, and  they  have  rendered  the 
passage  accordingly. 

We  can  only  further  find  epwce  for 
a  few  examples  of  the  amended 
text,  with  an  observation  or  two 
n^n  them  a^  we  proceed.  Tiie 
gospel  of  St.'Matihew  opens  thus; 
f  a  taiie  of  the  [royal]  Jin&ofJttiUi 


Cbrifri,  the  son  of  Dkvid,  theasaof 

Abraliam.    Abraham  derivti  l^iac; 

IsAac  derived  Jacob,  Jacro.denvrd 

Jadah  and  hi»  Voiben.**    Wea^rvs 

with    the    present  very   «ceilfnt 

translator,  that  tbe  term  htgat,  ia 

onr  common  version,  and  which  h« 

has  exchanged  fi>r  derived,  canopt, 

in  its  uxuai  signification,  appij  to 

aU  the  persoiis  filling  up  the  table  of 

the  ftacred  peiligree;  ibr  Sslailuel 

was  cenamiy  not,  in  the  strict  km 

f>f  the  term,  begotten  Ijy  Jeco«i»h, 

-but  only  adopted  inio-  hts  line,  opoa 

failure  of  his  direct  i«uci  yet  the 

word  only  requires  expUiiaiioD,  aod 

a  notice  that  it  is  in  thin  immt 

ecBployed  on  a  broader  seme,  (isil 

is  also  in  reference  to  £1  tier  aid 

Jacob  for  the   very  same  itasoa) 

though  in  a*^  literal  sense  id  ewy 

other  link,  and  every  diflkaltjaol 

misconception .  become  instsotlj  i»* 

moved.   This  ohjeaion,  howcrer,  to 

the  Knghsh  bejgat^  appHesttjualif  ts 

the  Greek  eyevn^oY.  to  which  ht^ 

affords  a  better  synonym  thap  i^ 

trued  I  not  to  add  that  we  cao&ot 

recall  to  our  rrpollection  an)  ^ 

qu-ite  authority  riiiier  it)  Eogli^* 

Xatin  for  the  exact  meoidtrhdn 

here  oliered  to  the  worid.    To  «b« 

ininKlnctory  part  of  the  fifst  tf* 

we  can  by  no  nu'ans  assent;  **« 

•able  of  the  r»^a/  linr"^is  both  loo 

loose  and  too  limited;, too  loose,  be* 

course  the  word  ra^ai  is,  to  sir  '^ 

Itat  of  it,  an  unnecessary  imrrpo- 

lation;  and  too  limited,  becaaieilK 

•  passage  is  meant  to  express  tb^  g^ 

neral  purport  of  tbe  whole  g«H' 

and  cannot,  4n  fairness,  be  supi^ 

-  to  featric^  itsrlf  ^iciy  ii>  tb«  ^^^ 

seventeen  verses  of  the  6rst  ckip»* 

with  which   the  i^M  ^  th  ^^ 

closes.     On  this  account  we  prrtt* 

the  standard  phnise,  **  the  bM'k« 

the  generation  6f  Jesita  Christ/  ^ 

that  now  offvnt^,  ••  a  tabic o«  ^ 

line  of  Je>ut  Christ;*  or  "  of  '^ 

lora]  iioaof  Jcaai  Uiri»t."  IhuugJ) 

ftJ« 
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'mtfc  the  passage  to  be  rendered  ac-  learned  writer  we  gliall  cordially 
cording  to  its  proper  idiom,  it  ought  hail,  and  that  is,  that  he  has  not  al- 
io our  opinion  to  b^r  "  an  account  wajs  been  able  lo  satisfy  himself  as 
of  the  life,**  or,  "  the  biography  of  to  hi*  own  phrases,  and  in  many  in* 
Jesus  Christ/*  for  such  is  the  real  stances  is  at  variance  with  his  pro- 
meaning  of  CiCxo^yfyEO-sft;^  regarded  posed  text.  Thus  I  Tbess.  v.  20. 
as  a-  Hebraism;  or,  in  other  words,  in  his  title  page,  is  given,  in  trne  la- 
as  parallel  wi^h  the  obvious  Hebrew  tinized  English,  "  depreciate  not 
terms  originally  employed.  expositions 3**  while  in  the  regular 

In  the  sweeping  desire  which  the    order  of  the  epistle  it  is  rendered^  in 
learned  translator  professes  and  fol-    a  more  forcible,  though  more  bom- 
lows  up,  of  modernizing  the  re-    ble  style,  **  set  not  at  nought  prophe- 
ceivrd  idiom,  the  Saxon  eM  is  sedu-    cyings."     It  is  only   necessary  to 
lously  banished  from  the  later  and    qobte  the  received  version  to  shew 
contracted  s-,   and  even  the  Saxon    its  superior  si'mplicity  ana  elegance 
terms  themselves  are/us  often  as  can    to  both  these,  *'  despise  not  prophe- 
be,  exchanged  for  more  sonorous    sylngs/'    So,  in  the  Introduction, 
Creclc  and  Latin.    Thus  in  the  In-     £ph.  vi.  10,  11>  12.  one  phrase  of 
Croduction,  p.  iii,  for  "  the  %u^/g    which  we  have  already  noticed,  the 
armour  of  God,"  we  have  •'  God's    whole   passage   runs  thus :    "  Fi- 
fanopfy**  Eph.  vi.  10.     So,  imme-    nallt,  my  brethren,  be  strong  in 
diately  afterward,  2  PeteV  iii.  10.  for    the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his 
**  in  ////  holy  conversation,  and^o^^    might.    Put  on  God*s  panoply,  that 
limss,'*  we  have  here  ''  in  holy  con-    ye  may  be  able  to  stand  against  the 
versations,  and  dtvothns/*    In  Acts    deviPs  snares.    For  we  wrestle  not 
Iii.  26.  for  *'  that  great  and  mtai»ie    against  blood  and  flesh,  but  against 
day  of  the  Lord,'*  the  writer  gives    principalities,  against  powers,  against 
**  that  great  and  conspicuous  day.**    the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this 
Jn  like  manner,  1  Thebs.  iv.  16.  for    world,  against  the  spiritual  beings 
tbesimpleand  energetic phrase,'M he    of  wickedness  in  celestial  fna//erf.** 
Lord   himself   shall   descend   from    Now  this  same  passage  is  translated' 
heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice    as  follows  in  the  regular  order  of  the 
of  the    archangel/'  we    have   the    epistle,  with  an  essential  difference 
latinized,andwecannot  avoid  think-    in  the  last  clause  of  it  in  regard  to 
ingy  deteriorated  rendering.   "  the    the  sense,  as  well  as  to  the  terms, 
Lor4  himself  shall  descend  from    "  As  to  what  remains,  my  bre- 
beaven  u' ill  c/axvo/xr,  with  an  arch-    thren!    be  powerful   through   the 
angel's  r/  ngor**     And,  not  further    Lord,  and  through  the  might  of  hia 
to  multiply  instances,  for  the  plain    strength.     Put  on  God*s  panoply; 
and  torcible  *'  work  out  your  own    for  this,  that  ye  may  be  able  to 
lalvatton  with  fear  and  trembling/'    stand  against  the  devil's  methods. 
Bbil.  ii.  2.  we  h.we  here  offered  to    For  our  struggle  is  not  Mriih  flesh, 
us,  "with  timidity  and  tnve  effuct    and  blood,  bpt  with  principal  ities^ 
your  own  salvation."  with    powers,    with    the   worldly 

There  is  another  striking  pecn-  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  rhx^state^ 
liarity  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  with  spiritual  beinfi;s  of  evil  in 
pbserve  in  the  present  volume,  and  the  aerial  [regions]."*  The  Greel; 
which  we  hope,  and  have  no  doubt  terms  ^ij/xa  0fioy,  and  Xoyo;  Beoq, 
we  shill  !5«e  obviated  in  a  nubse-  nre  equally  rendered,  '*  word  of 
qciept  edition,  which  we  assnrs  the    God/  in  our  standard  version.  Th«. 
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present  writer  has  judiqiously  endea- 
voured to  distinguUb  these  expres- 
sions by  different  phrases.  Thus 
Heb.  xl-  3>  in  which  the  term  is 
ffTjiLa,  he  cranslateiy  "  through  &ith 
ve  understand  that  the  worlds  were 
framed  by  God*8  decree;**  while 
the  corresponding  passage  in  2  Pet. 
iii.  5,  in  which  the  term  is  Xoyos, 
he  renders  "  for  this  escapes  those 
wilful  men  that  the  heavens  were  of 
old  I  and  the  earth  consisting  of 
water,  and  through  water,  by  God*s 
IVTBLLect/*  Decree,  however,  is 
not,  we  thbk,  the  proper  synonym 
of /9i^/x4,  and  bence  the  ainhor  finds 
himself  obliged  to  traDsIatt*  the  term 
▼ery.  differer.tly  on  different  occt 
sions^  which  he  would  not  have 
done  had  he  been  fortunate  enough 
to  have  pitched  npon  a  comme asu- 
rate  expression.  Neithei  can  we 
fairly  convpliment  him  upon  ex- 
changing the  usunl  phrase,  '*  word 
of  God;*  for  *'  Intellect  of  Godj*' 
nothing  is  gained  in  sense,  though 
gomrthHig  in  an  approach  towards 
Platonism,  the  very  point  that  ought 
to  .be  avoided. 

Most  of  the  sacred  books  are  pre- 
ceded by  an  explanatory  introduction^ 
^pd  most  of  the  chapters  followed  by 
a  few  critical  or  illustrative  remarks. 
With  many  of  these  we  liave  been 
highly  pleased,  they  display  a  rich 
store  ot  learning,  a  cuhivaied  taste, 
fine  fancy,  and  correct  judgment. 
Theauthor*sdistiDction,Matth.  ix.  9, 
and  throughout  the  gospels,  between 
Ibiatthew  and  Levi,  and  his  assimi- 
lating the  latter  with  Zebbeus  and 
Thaddeus,  are  valuable  hints.  There 
is  a  force  in  the  following  annota- 
tion, Luke  xxii.  17*  though  some- 
what coarsely  expressed^  which  can 
scarcely  fail  of  being  felt  by  the  ad- 
vocates for  the  real  presence.  *'  The 
wine  for  the  supper  was  distributed 
•^afterwards  the  eucharist  was  ad- 
\,  lee  xix*  20.    Sut>  alive 


as  be  was,  he  jgave  oot  bis  actual  |e|h 
and  blood,  with  his  own  hands,  6r 
them,  cannibal-like^  to  eat  the  tuxK 
before  his  own  face.     But  he  gtn 
what  denoted  theos,  and  are  a  idc- 
dium  to  convey  into  the  human  sod 
the.  energy  thereof  ;  and  rrprescotcj 
the  approaching  expiatory  sacnfioci 
and  now  it  is  past«  still  represents 
it.*'    1  Tim.  ii.  13>  usually  rendend 
"  she  shall  be  saved  in  child-bev- 
ing,**  is  here  given,  •'  she  iM  k 
saved  by  reason  of  iit  child-bor- 
ing,*'   and  explained,   ingeniocslj, 
and  perhaps  correctly,  "  that  is,  ibc 
woman's    bringing    the   Redcetoet 
into  the  world  /'  consonant  to  Ge- 
nesis'iii.  15.  I6 — 1  Cor.  xiv.  34.  TTie 
term  "  hidden  manna,"  in  Ber.  vu 
17>  is  here  rendered,  in  ourantbofi 
latiniz'.ng   system*    '*  the  reconiht 
manna :" — this,  in  our  opiniou,  ii 
far  from  being  an  improvement,  bat 
we  are  pleased  with  his  explaoatioo, 
*'  the  spiritual  food  of  Gnccj  K 
truft  Cbri'.iians  arc  spiritually  ki 
through  the  mediunn  of  iheooose- 
crated  bread  anti  wine."    Oor  w- 
thor's  attachment  to  the  Greek  and 
Latin  dialects  has  induced  him  to 
retain  the  Greek  term  in  St.  Jobai 
second  epistle,  translated  Lad^  ia 
onr  common  lection.     Whence  ibc 
text  runs,    *'  the  Elder  to  Kfk 
the  Elect,  and  to  htx  children.*'  So 
again,  v.  5,  '*  and  now  J  beseedi 
thee,  OXyria."    We  accede  to  tb« 
advice  of  separating  the  first  verse  of 
ch.  ix,  in  St.  Mark,  and  unitiog  it 
to  the  last  verse  of  the  preceding 
chapter. 

We  do  homage  also  to  the  criti* 
cal  and  curious  attention  which  tht 
learned  writer  has  paid  to  the  cbro- 
Qology  of  St.  Paul's  epistles ;  ^  to 
the  ipgenious  (^idences  he  has  0^ 
fered  in  favour  of  the  epbtle  to  titf 
Hebrews,  being  a  genuine  work  4 
the  saipe  apost}e^  cpmppsed  oq^* 

jpajly  in  Qre«k. 
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It  is  to  the  Apocalypse,  however, 
that  the  author  has  principally  a^- 
dnsssed  his  powers  both  of  annota- 
tion and  criticism ;  and  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  any  hypothesis  in 
regaitl  to  the  general  scope  and  in- 
tention of  this  most  wonderful  and 
lublime  of  all  poems,  whether  sacred 
or  prophane,  which  is  better  en- 
titled to  the  attention  of  the  biblical 
analyst.  In  few  words  be  conceives 
the  first  three  chapters  to  be  intro- 
ductory,— and  as  opening  the  gene- 
ral charge  to  the  seven  Asiatic 
cburcbes.  The  Apocalypse  itself 
commences  with  the  fourth  chap- 
ter 3  and  consists  of  two  djstinct  se- 
.  des  of  forthcoming  events,  or,  to  a 
certain  eztentr  coetaneous  predic- 
tionsi  the  one  f)rom  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  to  the  close  of  the  ele- 
venth chapter;  and  the  other  from 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  to  the 
close  of  the  twentieth  chapter  3  the 
fifalt,  though  genera],  having  an 
<!s|>ecial  eye  to  the  eastern  empire, 
dnd  u&iiig  the  imagery  of  seven 
seals;  and  the  last^  though  equally 
general,  having  the  same  peculiar 
view  toV^rds  the  western  tEnipire,  and 
,  in  Hke  rhanner  using  the  imagery  of 
Seven  Vials.  I'he  two  concluding 
-chapters  forming  a  kidd  of  grand, 
magnificent  peripateia  to  the  so- 
lemn drama. 

We  have  thus  noticed  with  can- 
dour, add  we  flatter  ourselves  they 
will  be  candidly  received,  the  chief 
observations  that  liave  occurred  to 
us,  in  the  course  of  an  attentive  pe- 
rusal of  a  work  whose  general  merit 
imperatively  demands,  and  will 
attyply  repay  an  attentive  perusal : — 
a  work  which  evinces  sound  critical 
learning,  laborious  investigation,  a 
high  untrammelled  spirit,  and  an 
'  ardent  desire  to  be  useful  in  the 
most  important  field  to  which  hu- 
xAan  talents  can  be  applied. 

**  The  Book  of  Job,  liferally  tratis- 


laled  from  the  original  Hebrew,  atid 
restored  to  its  niatural  arrangement: 
with  notes  critical  and  illustrative ; 
and  an  introductory  dissertation  on 
its  scene,  scope,  language,  author, 
and  object.    By  John  Mason  Good, 
F.R.  S.  Mem.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  fee." 
8vo.    The  translator  of  this  sublime 
and  magnificent  poem  has  peculiar 
difficulties  to  struggle  with.    The 
best  Hebrew  scholar  is  not  by  his 
knowledge?  of  the  language  qualified 
to  accomplish  such  a  version  of  the 
original  as  may  leave  nothing  more 
to  be  wished  for :  be  must  be  a  poet 
in  his  feelings  while  a  linguist  in  his 
acquirements ;  he  must  be  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  customs  and  pre- 
vailing sentiments  of  the  scene,  and, 
what  is  unspeakably  perplexing,  of 
the  age,  also,  to  which  the  poem 
appertains.  He  must  not  only  trans- 
port himself,  in  imagination,  toAra« 
bia,  but  to  the  Arabia  of  twenty  or 
thirty  centuries  back;  he  must  know 
as  that  age  knew;  he  mt»t  think  as 
that  age  thought;  he  must  feel  with 
the  keen  sensibility  of  an  Asiatic; 
as  if  the  glowing  suns  of  the  penin- 
sula pervaded  his  whole  constitution; 
and  in  expressing  his  own  sensations 
he  must  shake  off  the  chill  sedate- 
ness  of  the  European^  and  quicken 
to  the  nervous  temperament  of  the 
suns  of  the  desert.  Perhaps  this  requi- 
site has  fallen  to  Mr.  Good's  share  in 
the  greatest  proportion.  He  has  well 
expressed  inuch  that  he  found  in  his 
original,  and  has  alluded  to  a  variety 
of  subjects,  some  of  which  would 
have  borne  further  inquiry  in  the 
track  be.  was  reading,  to  advantage. 
Besides    extensive   and  'close    ac- 
quaintance with  natural  history  and 
meteorology,  with  geology,  astro- 
nomy, and  the  sciences  in  vogue 
among  us,  a  translator  of  Job  must 
something  more  than  synrpathize 
with  those  occult  sciences  which  in 
eariy  ages  Wore  the  mask  of  science ; 

with 
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with  the  piety  of  the  good  ai  (ben 
practisodt  with  the  superstitions  of 
the  froward  as  then  resorted  to; 
he  must  distinguish  the  maxims  of 
the  wihe,  derived  from  the  records 
of  exp«rience ;  while  he  detects  and 
exposes  those  fallacious  unttations 
of  wisdom  which,  in  all  ages  and 
nations,  and  peculiar  in  Ara* 
b'u%  have  beeo  the  dependence 
<if  the  feeble  and  the  per. 
Terse.  To  the  translation  before 
QS  is  prefixed  a  preliminary  dis- 
sertation containing  a  brief  in- 
quiry into  th^  scene  of  the  poem, 
its  scope,  object,  and  arrangement  j 
its  language  and  the  difficult ies  at- 
tending a  translation  of  it;  its 
author  and  era ;  and  the  doctrines 
which  it  incidentally  developes. 
We  could  have  wished  to  lay  before 
our  readers  the  whole  of  this  intro- 
duction, but  our  limits  to  the  pre- 
sent department  will  not  allow  it: 
yet  we  have  ventured  to  introduce 
an  extract  of  some  length  into  ano- 
ther division  of  our  Register  fur  the 
year.  We  shall  here  therefore  close 
the  book,  recommending  it  to  every 
one  who  wishes  to  study  and  to 
understand  this  first  of  poems  in 
dignity  and  style,  in  importance  and 
excellence,  as  well  of  matter  as  o( 
manner. 

**  Canticles:  or  Song  of  Solo- 
mon :  a  New  Translation,  with 
notes  ;  and  ^n  attetnpt  to  interpret 
the  sacred  allegories  contained  in 
that  ixiok.  To  which  is  added  an 
E^say  on  the  name  and  character  of 
the  Hedeemer.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Fry,  A.  B.  rector  of  Desford,  kc, 
6vo.  A  fsw  yeari  ago  Mr.  Good,' 
as  is  well  known,  gave  a  new  literal 
translation,  botii  in  prose  and  verse, 
of  the  sacred  book  before  us,  and 
for  the  first  time  divided  it  under 
the  elegant  arrangement  of  detach- 
ed idyls,  for  the  most  part  collo- 
quies, containing  a  series  of  subjects 
of  one  and  the  same  nature^  tipoa 


one  and  the  same  history.  ''The 
principle,  observes  Mr.  Fry,  apisi 
which  the  present  trofnlatnm  and 
interprtdatwi  are  conducted  is  that 
adopted  bv  Mr.  Mason  Good,  or 
vwre  strictly  ipeaking  thai  Odhfiedly 
Signhr Meieiigemo**  "We  may  bor- 
row the  language  of  Mr.  GoodJ 
(continues  the  writer)  though  we 
shall  often  see  occasion  to  dife 
from  him  in  its  applicatioo.  I 
have  finished  the  idyl  where  the 
subject  seems  iiarurally  to  close,  and 
I  have  recommrnc^  it  where  t 
new  subject  is  intrqdtsced.'*  The 
plan  here  proposed,  therefore,  and 
which  the  author  calls  "  a  most  iio- 
portaot  discovery,'*  so  far  as  rrlatct 
to  the  translation,  is  distinctly  acd 
altogether  that  of  Mr.  Good  i  and 
the  only  difference  we  have  been  able 
to  perceive  is,  that  the  idyb  of  the 
two  translations  do  not  exactly  be- 
gin and  terfi)inate  in  the  same  parts 
of  the  text ;  and  that  some  vencs 
are  occasionally  ascribed  to  dif- 
ferent characters.  We  are  there- 
fore at  a  total  loss  to  uodersiaod 
what  Mr.  Fry  means  both  by  inti- 
mating that  Mr.  Good*s  airange- 
roent  is  adopted  from  Melesigeoio 
and  that  his  own  is  more  strictly 
that  of  the  latter  than  6f  the  former. 
In  the  Italian  translation  che  whole 
of  the  book  \%  divided  intc^  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  little  detached  songs  and 
rondos,  canzone^  and  canxoneUe,  des- 
titute of  all  series,  or  without  any 
connexi^ii  of  story,  author,  tir  de- 
sign. The  translation  of  Mr.  Good, 
on  the  contrary,  and^that  of  the 
author  before  us  who  has  closely 
followed  it  up,  proceed  upon  tbe 
principle  of  a  regular  aeries,  of  an 
unity  of  author,  an  unity,  or  "  <«flr 
unity  of  design,*'  and' under  a  belief 
that  the  proper  form  is  that  of  ct^i^r, 
and  not  canxmt£  or  t^nxnnetie.  So 
fiip  with  respect  to  **  tbe  principle 
of"  Mr.  Fr/s  "  iraMslaifotLr  to 
his  '*  principle  of  huafretatkm/'  be 
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it»  however,  quite  ai  far,  if  not 
liirther  remote  ln>m  that  of  Melesi- 
genio.  upon  which  he  tells  as  that 
bis  own  IS,  more  strictly  speaking, 
conditcied.  The  interpreuiion  of 
all  the  writers  indeed  is  of  an  allr*- 
gorical  kind  :  bat  of  aliegorics  Mr. 
Fry  tells  m  from  Bishop  Lowlh  that 
there  are  three  distinct  kinds — the 
coniinoed  nnetaphor,  ihe  parabolic 
allegory,  and  the  mysliciil  or  bisto- 

"  ric  allegory.  .Bishoi>  L#)wth  and 
Mr.  Good  concur  in  regarding  the 
Song  of  Songs  as  of  the  last  of  these 
three  kinds;  Mr.  Fry  awerts  that 
only  a  few  of  the  idyls  or  detached 
parts  of  the  poem  ••  can  be  properly 
said  to  belong  to  thi^  class;  but 
that  they  are  for  the  m«>si  part  of 
the  parabolical  (or  second)  kind/* 
Melesigmio,  however,  aaserts  them 
ia  the  cli^inctest  manner  posuble  to 
be  all  ot  the  first  kind,  coniitiiuting 
a  continued  metaphor.  ••  LoUego* 
ria,  says  he,  e  una  metafora  cornvm' 
ata,  o  piu  vtramente  una  coniinuazion 
4U  metafwt  frtse  daUn  ste*so  simiic** 
**T\it  allegory  is  a  continued  meta- 
phor; or  more  strictly  a  continua- 
tion of  metaphors  drawn  from  the 
fame  simile."  There  is  also  another 
point  ot  interpretation  in  which  the 

*  preiient  writer,  wc  are  persuaded, 
dors  not  ^Mtt  agree  with  bis  Italian 
predecessor,  we  mean  in  his  sup- 
posing the  poem  designed  to  repre- 
sent an  especial  union  of  our  Saviour 
with  the  soul  of  the  most  hofy  Mary 
Maria  Santnsima^  quanta  eiia  m 
0gfti  fregio  lupera  tuuc  Valirtl^  No- 
thing, indeed,  is  more  evident  than 
that  the  prrnt  respectable  writer  has 
never  read  the  work,  whose  transla- 
tion and  intrrpfetation,  he  has  here 
ilatterrd  himself  he  has  ao  strictly 
^opted,  and  that  he  is  only  ac- 
quainted with  it  through  the 
«  mediom  of  Mr.  Good's  occasional 
Rierrnces :  for  first,  independently 
of  the  .preceding  error*,  which  could 
|iot  have  occuned  if  he  had  read 
itj  he  has  not  made  a  single  refer- 


rence  to  it  or  quctitknn  from  it; 
and  nent  Mclesigetiio  baa  given  00 
detailed  interpretation  whatever,  hot  . 
merely  a  trantilation,  almost  without 
notes;  and  has  only  glanced  at  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  principles  ef 
the  concealed  sense,  in  two  iniro* 
ductcry  letters,  one  to  Ccnint  AU 
fieri,  the  other  to  his -sister.  As  10 
the  translation  before  us  it  is  sutii- 
ciently  literal  and  correct ;  but  cer- 
tainly, yields  in  elegance  and'spiric 
both  to  Mr.  Good's  and  Bi'thop 
Percy's.  Of  the  author's  powers  as 
an  interpreter,  allowing  him  hia  po- 
culiar  clue,' we,  think  highly ;  but  it 
is  a  clue  too  generally  mystical  for 
ounielvfi:s.  The  subjoined  Essar 
aims  too  much  at  building  a  doc- 
trine upon  verbal  criticism  alone. 

Mr.   Frey's  valuable  edition    of 
Vander  Hooght's  Blbltca  He^aica, 
which   we  noticed  as  printing  in 
parts,  in  our  last  year's  Register,  we 
are  .glad  to  tind  is  making  progress; 
we  believe  six  parts  of  this  work  are 
now  completed,  tltougli  we  have  not 
seen  more  than  four  of  them.    As 
the  points  are  adhered  to,^  we  per- 
ceive with  pleasure  that  much  pains 
are  taken  to  render  them  as  correct 
as  possible,  and  the  two  last  num- 
bers, 80  far  as  we  have  examined 
them,  appear  to  have  been  superin- 
tended with  an  eiacter  and  more  la^c- 
borious criticism  than  the  preceding^ 
We  have  also  much  pleasure  in  per- 
ceiving that  a  Hebrew  New  Testa- 
ment  is   in  preparation  from   the 
same  quarter,  of  which  we  have  re- 
ceived specimens  that  do  credit  to 
the  accuracy  and  Hebraic  philoso- 
phy of  the  translators.     We  ear- 
•  neatly  wish  success  to  this  impor- 
tant and   interesting  work;    as  a 
work  not  meiely  of  great  promise  to 
the  Jews  of  our  own  country,  but  of 
other  countries,  as    well    through 
whatever  quarter  of  the  world  they 
may  be  dispersed..  The  gospel  of 
St.  Matthew   is,  we  believe,  jtast 
completed. 

«'St. 


^  St.  Vavl'S  Epbtlc   to   die   Ro-    ixpon  the  subject.     H^  4efi«m  tke 
Maos  paraphrttBcd:  with  Intnoduo    Chinese  from  Jokton,  l'<garth  in 


lory  Rcioorks,   12nio."      Thrre  is  oeasica  to  Sbem^  and  bcothor  of 

moch  neatfiess  of  style  and  clear-  Pelog,  auvely  beoante  we  ave  toklj 

nest    of   cQUiprehension    in    this  Gen.  x.  2Bj  $0,  thai,  the  dwdtiqg 

eomtnent      The  writer  folly  em-  of  the  sons  of  Joktao  Uraa  frooi 

braces  the  belief  that  tJne  epistle  be  Mesha,  as  thoa  goest  unto  S^faar, 

eftpounds  is  the  work  of  St.  Paul ;  u  m&tmi  of  the  east!'  Now  allfaoqgb 

ai)d  he  endeavours  to  aocouot,  but  China  is  properly  deoomiiialed  a 

upon  this  point  we  do  f)ot  think  him  eutadry  rftis  easi^  by  what  means  k 

"ftry  successful,  for  its  obscurity,  by  can  be  specifically  traced  oot  under 

obaervingi  that  it  was  the  belief  of  tiie  ezpmasion  a  mt^wit  ef  $ke  roitf, 

the  Rocnan  christians,  who  were  of  we  honestly  confess  that  onr  apeda- 

Jewish  origin,  that  the  doctrines  of  -cles  will  not  enable  us  todcteraiioe ; 

Christianity  were  to*  be  grafted  on  while,    at    the    same    time,    Mr. 

the  stock  of  Judaispa ;   and  bence,  fidlamy  has  not  voachaafed  to  to- 

4M  these  christians  were  almost  iiN  form  qs.     He  baa  eSstod  indeed 

tractably  attached    to  this    egelao  aootber,  tboogh  a  coikleral  reason 

opinion,    the  apostle   was  obligni  for  the  same  opinion,  namely^  that 

to  crmccil  his  design,  and  to  con-  the  aituatson  of  these  tinacendsntsef 

duct  hts  attack  with  considerable  Joktan  waa  undeniably  that  pert  of 

.address.  We  moch  moie  completely  the  world  we  now  call  India.*'  Thb 

enl^r  into  the  wriler*s  views  in  the  we  woold  also  mttcb  xatber  hafc 

following  passage,  **  that  the  great  99bn  Motkniakfy  framuif  fhaBurnhd- 

oauae  of  aofaism,  in  the  apostolic  W^  ssserUd.      Bat  admitting  the 

tisnes,  was  an  unreasonable  venera-  fect^itindirectlyileatffiyaallthefiMB 

tfon  for  the  law  of  Mosss  -,  that  the  of  his  own«onclasion :  for  bad  the 

Jews  wfre   particularly  inveterate  aothor  been  in  a  very  alight  degree 

against  those  converts  from  heathen-  veraed  in  the  acieoce.of  compan- 

ism  who  refused  submission  to  tbe  tive  aoatomy  and  phyaiology,  be 

Mosaic  rites,  and  that  against  Iboae  woold  et,once  hare  seen  that  the 

who  had  deserted  them  their  rage  Chinese  and  Indiana  baTe  no  prdeo- 

waa  pkreney  itself."  .sians  to  one  and  tbe  same  suiardtmOi 

"  The  History  of  oil  .Religions,  stock,  although  we  admit  tbem  to 

Ire.  By  John  Bellamy,  :8vo.*'  There  -have  descendMl  from  one  primitiie 

•is  mnch  bustle  and  garroHty  in  this  sire.     This  irdome  howercr  ooo' 

work,  intermixed  with  a  certain  por-  tains  upon  theidi«fean«xtenai«Bfe- 

tionofingenuity  andleaming.  TbeK  search^  though  loosely  cooopsled  and 

is  also  a  considerable  love  of  rainaie  withont  a  aolEcient  attenrion  la  ar- 

critioism  displayed  through  every  raogeaeiit    The  fiekl  nefotbahsi 

part  of  it,  and  esfpecially  in  tbe  ob-  is  open,  and  at  present  w«  aie  oat 

aolete  and  tiresome  department  of  in  poassnion  of  a  better  sketch  4han 

logomachy.  When  the  Author  once  Mr.  Bellamy  has  here  ofionBi. 

lays  bis  bands  tipon  a  proper  name  **  Letters,  to  a  Friend  on.tlaD&i- 

he  is  seldom  satisicd  till,  by  dividiog  denoes,  Doetriaes,  and  Dutaea  af  the 

it  into  a  kind  of  ammonisn  radicals,  Christian  Religion.     .By  Qladfais 

iie  has  rung  it  thtoogb  as  many  Gregory.  LX.D#  2/vois.  Svew**  Xbe 

changes  as  may  serve  to  give  it  a  .  history  of  tbia  neat  and  eloBantaar* 

aaswand  qaainter  origin  than  any  veyisaodeari^atBtedantfan^Biiasr- 

•bi^;4iMii4asbaaB'bitbertot>irepad  ing  ceDcii&  yassage  <wm  the  aa> 

this 
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thar*s  prcfice  that  we  cannot  do 
better    than    give    it    in    his   own 
words:   "  It  originated  in  a  series  of 
'  cunversations    which    i    had   about 
tivc  years  ago  with  a  friend  much 
younger  than  myself  wlio   hid   a 
considerable  acquaintance  with  al- 
most all  except  religions  subjects. 
He  expressed  much  surpiisc  that  a 
person  of  my  h dibits  and  pursuits  in 
other  respects  should  adopt  the  re- 
ligious notions   i   had  long  enter- 
.tained,  or  indeed  be  solicitous  about 
any   reliijioui   opinions    whaiever; 
and  /endeavoured  to  assign  the  rea- 
sons   whicli   Ud    me    to    embrace 
tbeni;  and  to  consider  such  topics 
as  of  the  first  importance.      After  a 
short  time  wc  were  so  far  separated 
as  to  have  much  fewer  opportuni- 
ties of  personal  intercourse ;   and  I, 
in  consequence,  became  induced  to 
carry  on   the  momentous    inquiry 
we  had  preWously  commenced  by 
letter.      Pursuant    to    this    inten- 
tion,   all   the   letters   in   the    first 
volume     were     actually     written  j 
4 hey  were  read   in  manuscript   by 
my  friend ;   and,  I  have  reuion  to 
belie ve»    were  not  unproductive  of 
benefit.      Having    proceeded,  thgs 
far,  a  growing  pp.rticu4arity  of  in- 
quiry was  producetl  on  the  one  side, 
and  a  gradual  exten<>ion  of  plan  on 
the  other;  and  thus,  after  many  in- 
terruptioiTs,    and  in    the   midst    of 
numerous  avocations  of  at'er>  dif- 
ferent kind,  lae  work  has  become 
what  it   now    is."      To  which  we 
may  add  that  it  has  litcome  a  work 
of  tiigh  value  and  im(>ortance,  not 
Jess  on  account  of   ihe   force  and 
perspicuity  with   which   the  argu- 
'   meot  is  followed  up,  than  for  the 
general  liberality  wiih  which  -it  is 
written,  and  the  popular  elegance  of 
its  style,  which  cannot  fail  to  8tiract» 
2ts  we  u«)dc'r?>tand  it  has  attracted, 
already  the  great  body  of  the  people 
to  a  perusal  of  its  interesting  cou- 
lents.     The  following  are  the  ^ub- 
1012 


jects  of  which  it  treats,  and  the  or- 
der in  which  they  are  discussed:— 
Letter  I.  Ou  the  folly  and  absurdity 
of  Deism,     if.  The  necessity  of  a 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God.     III. 
Opinions  of  the  Heathens,  their  po- 
ets  and   philosophers,    relative    to 
God,  to  moral  duty  and  a  future 
state.      IV.    The   probability    that 
there  should  be  mysteries  in  a  re- 
vealed religion.       V.    Genuineness 
and  auihenticity  of  the  Scriptures. 
VI.    Evidence  dcducible  from   the 
prophecies.    Vli.  Evidence  deduct- 
bie  from  miracles;  and  the  credibi, 
lity  of  human    testimony.      VIII. 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.     IX. 
Evidence  drawn  from  the  rapid  dif- 
fusion of  Christianity,  and  its  tri- 
umph over  persecution  -,    also  from 
•  the-  purity    and  excellency  of  the 
scripture  morality  and  theology.  X. 
Inspiration  of  Scripture.     XI.  On 
some  of  the  most  plausible  objec- 
tions urged  against  the  truth   and 
divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures. 
With  this   letter  the  first  volume 
closes.      The  contents  of  the  se- 
cond are  as   follow  :  — Letter  Xll. 
General  view  of  Christian  doctrines. 

XIII.  Depravity  of  human  nature. 

XIV.  Atonement  of  Jesus  Christ. 

XV.  Divinity    of    Jesus    Christ. 

XVI.  Conversion.  XVII.  Influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit.  XVlII,  Justifi- 
cation by  faith.     XIX.  Providence. 

XX.  Resurrection    of   the    body. 

XXI.  Eternal  existence  after  death; 
HXII.  Summary  of  Christian  du- 
ties. It  only  remains  fur  us  to 
add,  thut  we  wisli  the  limits  of  our 
analytical  survey  would  afford  us 
space  to  copy  various. passages  from 
this  valuable  work  in  vindication  of 
the  high  opinion  we  have  expressed 
concerning  it.  Thi^  however  not 
being  the  case,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  volumes  themselves, 
with  no  dbubtful  presentiment  that 
they  will  feel  thankfiil  to  us  for  the 
recommendation. 

Y  ''  The 
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''The  lioMic  CreatioD:  iHot-    pcHedlotrost  todie  k>finttlaBc( 

Uated  by  dUcov«riet  <ao4  esperi-    «tbeis«    We  hswc   no  icasoe  is 

neiili  derived  6x)m  th*  present  en-    conr^pkio  of  fait  Wviag  sptnd  lia- 

lightened  state  of  science :  to  whioh    «elf«ipoa  cbts  9ol^fttit ;  b^wtwaH 

is  pre&xed  the  Coscnqgonf  of  the    much  rather  have  had  to  bmt^- 

Ancieots^  with  reflactioiis  kileaded    plaoded  his  ^enonal  auqusirtBrr 

to  |>roax>te  vital  and  praotioa]  re-    with  it,  and  oso  never  octx  to  ^ 

^OD.    Bf  Thomas  Wood,  8vo."    gret  that  aoj  wma,  whose  tanosirte 

^Is  is  tipon  the  whole  a  osefol  and    profesion   ia  ^tfaat   of  die  fifck, 

well -digested  work  :    the  author's    should,  in  tite  present  cafigkksfli 

views  appear  correct  and  scrtptoral,    daj,  be  igopraBt  of  ekiur  of  tk 

bu  style  k  neat  and  perspicuoas,    languages  in  which  the  taiginl  it 

and  his  information  ctiUeoted  from    his  Bible  is  wriltea. 

AUthontative  sources.  *'  A  Dissertatioo  oa  the  Books^ 

"  Redemption ;  or  a  View  of  the    Origen  again»t  Celsus ;  witb  a  jkw 

Rise  and  Progress  of  the  CImstian    to  iUnstraae  the  argomeat,  adpait 

Religion  from  the  Fall  of  Adam  to    oot  the  evideoce  thej  bSM  Id  ^ 

its  complete  establishn:ifeiit    under    truth  of  ChristiaiiiQr.    Pobfidxdia 

Coostaotioe   the  Great.      By   the    pursoance  of  the  will  of  tfac  to.  i 

Rev.^ontagu  Pennington,  M.  A/*    Huise,  as  having  gained  the  sbdbjI 

kc.  8vo.    Three  distinct  dtspenaa-    prize  institiMed  hfbim  in  tie  0** 

tions  of  revealed  relkgion  appear  to    verity  of  Canforidge.    Bj  Fibo| 

have  been  communicated  to  maa-    Cdnningbam,  of  ^UieeosCoBqpi 

kind  in  the  order  of  the  Patriarchal,    0vo.    'fiiis  isa  veiy  usefol,  fslsA 

Mosaic,  and  Christian.    It  is  with    and  laborious  pcriMmienoe ;  sod  w 

aomekind  of  confosion^^tfaerefere,    congratulate    the    ieaiacd  uAf- 

that  all  these  are  blended  into  one    graduate  on  bis  aoecessfel  oonftt^ 

common  appellatioo,  as  though  only    tion  in  having  obtained  ^'^'^ 

one  dJsp(H)9atioo  had  prevailed  from    price,  which  b  a  rewndsonsj 

ihe  fall  of  Adam  to  the  preseot^hour.    be!9towed,  in  confonsity  wiffe^» 

Yet^,  though  the  autbor's  ti lie  is  not    injunction    of  its^  way  cifl** 

logically  correct,  he  sufficiently  un-    founder  upon  the  author  of  ibe  bai 

folds  his  object,  and  very  fairly  and    prose  performaiioe    oa  «  ^^^ 

pQr.ctiliously    adheres    to    itj    an     *'compo«diatfae£nglislibQgD^ 

objcsct  moreover  of  high  and  bbo-    on  the  evidences  in  groeral,«'*» 

mentous  iropfjctance.     He  eithibits    prophecies,  or  miraclas  in  psitic^lj 

a  clear  view  and  a  judicious  expla-    or  on  any  collateral  proo6  «  <"^ 

^mtton  of  the  analogies  of  the  dif-    Chnstiao  religion, ioorikT to e»i^ 

fcrt^t  dispensations  to  which   we    its  truth  and  excdlooccj'tbP^r* 

h;«vo  adverted,  and  <^  ttie  dose    bsing  a  meoiber  of  the  ^^^''^ 

.    bearings   which    the  Jewish   have    under  the  degree  of  M.A.    f" 

upon  the  Christian,  in  the  prinidpal    cok-bratrd  treatise  of  Origm^if** 

prophecies    which    relate    to    the    Celsuscoataios  the  chief  sodsi^ 

Messiah*  and  which  he  armoge.«  and    aigomenis  advanced  both  sg^ 

lolloWs  up  in  the  order  in  which    and  'w  aapport  of  the  bhfd^ 

they  aie  supposed  to  have  been  de-    e^idcQceand  doctrines  of  tbcCb^ 

livered.     In   his   verbal    criticisms    tian  religion,  at  a  P^"''^^'^^^ 

upoo  tin-  Old  Testament,  the  author    direet  and  personal  evidcace  sijP 

avows  his  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew    be  almost  imaaediately  sppo^  ^ 

tou||uey  and  is  consoqubntly  com-    and  ia  which  it  is  most  aiV^ 
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to   know  what   was  <bc   general 
c^inion  of  Che  church  in  regard  to 
iu  doctr lives.    The  equally  balaac- 
ed    acuteness   of   the   antagonists 
left   no  objection   to   be   brought 
forward  on  the  one  hand  that  could 
poviMy  weaken  the  Christian  cause, 
and  oo  answer  to  such  objection  on 
the  other  hand,  by  which  it  is  capa- 
ble of  being  repelled  and  refuted. 
But  Celsus,  though  he  Wrote  com- 
prehensively and  shrewdly,  wrote  at 
the  stktot  time  loosely;  and  was  as 
Jooaely  replied  to  by  Origen  :  and  ' 
l^nce  it  is  one  important  advantage 
in  rhe  work  bc^fore  us,  that  it  has 
methodii«ed  the  entire  subject,  omit- 
<ed  all  extraiteous  and  tautological 
matter, and  Kduced  the  controversy  ' 
into  six  chapters,  epproprtatrd  to  the 
history  and  writings  of  the  Jews } 
the  Scriptures;  the  history  of  Christ; 
the  miracles ;  the  character  of  the 
early  Christians;  and  a  summary  of 
the  evidences  lowing   from    the 
general  inquiry.     In  the  course  of 
the  second  chapter  it  is  curious  to 
observe  that  so  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive are  the  quotations  from  the 
New  Testament   made   by  Celsus 
himself,  that,  to  adopt  the  words 
of  the  editor,  *'  a  great  part  of  the 
history  of  Christ,  a  statement  of  his 
doctrines,  his  character,   and  that 
of  his  disciples,  may  be  gathered*' 
from  this  arch  enemy  to  the  Chris- 
tian cause  himself.     It  is  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  wondered  at  that  similar 
quotations  should  be  still  mc^e  fre- 
quent in  the  reply  of  Origen^  who, 
we  afe  here  expressly  told,   cites 
**'fiom  twenty-nine  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  from  all  but  thtee 
in  the  New,  and  from  five  books 
of  the  Apocrypha.     His  quotations 
agree  very  accurately  with  our  text, 
and  many  passages,    which   since 
have  bc'en  disputed,  ere  heki  by  him 
as -authentic/* 

"  Hymns,  partly  collected  and 
partly  original ;  designed  as  a  sup- 


plement to  Dr.  Watts's  Psalms  and 
Hymns.     By  Wm.  Bengo  C  *!  yer, 
D.  D."  1 2roo.  pp.  63 1 .    We  know 
not  exactly  what  to  make  oi  the 
volume  before  us:   the  title  i^  so 
express  that  we  can  scarcely  suppose 
it   to   be  otherwise   than  the  ge- 
nuine compilation  of  the  popuiar 
and  distinguished'  character  wbcisa 
name  it  baars;  yet  the  compilation 
itself  is  of  suoh  a  nature  as  almost 
to  tempt  us  to  a  belief  that  his  name 
has  been  unwarrantably  suborned. 
The  sincere  and  ardent  piety  of  the 
very  excellent  Dr.  Watts  is  kuowa 
to  every  one,  and  his  justly  cele- 
brated Psalms  and  Hymns  wrrc  in- 
tended, as  the  original  author  indeed 
expressly  asserts  in' his  preface  to 
them,  iox public  ivorskip,  and  the  use 
of  reft giot0  assemblies )  and  constitute 
.  the  standard  book  for  this  purpose 
amoiig  all'the  denominations  of  dis- 
senters in  England,  while  they  are 
very  largely  introduced  into  many 
of   our  established    churches    and 
chapels.     In  a  supplement,  there- 
fore, expressly  intended  for  the  same 
purpose,  ;ind  proving  its  intention 
as  well  as  the  profound  learning  of 
the  con>piler,  whoever  he  may  be* 
by   a   Greek    quotation^  boriDwed 
in   tr(3e   classical  form,  from   the 
scarce  and  dusty  writings  of  St. 
Paul,  and  introduced  as  a  jnotto  to 
the  title-page,  wa  should -eertainly 
have  a  right  to  expect    that   the 
poets  who  were  selected  to  follow 
in  Dr.  Walts's  train  wo^ld  be  per- 
'  sons  of  the  same  cast  of  religious 
sentiments  as  himself     Our  readers 
will  therefore  we  think  be  not  a 
little   surprised    when    we    assure 
them    that  the  most    conspicuous 
of    these     supplementaxy     train- 
bearers  of  Dr.   Watts,  these  con- 
fidential   associates    in    bis    own 
cause  of  sacred  psalmody,  are  not 
exactly    of   his    own    persuasion, 
however  exemplai-y  they  may  have 
been  in  other  respects^   and  that 
Y2  they 
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th  ey  chiefly  consist  of  the  p.i.ous  and 
(devotional  Messrs.  Dryden, .  Pope, 
and  Bn)ome ;  the  celebrated  martyrs 
ChnTterton  and  Burn*? ;  those  swett 
enthusiasts  IValter  Scott,  and  the 
am  hor  of  the  Oratorio  of  Alexander 
Bihis  J  and  that  truly  evangelical 
Jricnd  of  Voltaire,  Frederick  the 
Great  ot  Prn-isia !  I  I  Were  it  not 
that,  the  subject  is  somewhat  too 
solemn  for  such  a  purpose,  we 
should  like  to  be  present  while  the 
doctor's  congregation  (if  he  t>e  real- 
ly the  compiler  of  this  mysterious 
medley)  were  striking  up  a  slave 
from  the  hymn  as  he  calls  if  uhich 
he  lias  here  introduced  u{)on  the 
awful  subject  of  The  Day  of  Judg- 
ment, fromthefnshionabie  romance 
of  The  Lay  of  the  idst  Minstrel ; 
or  were  melting  beneath  the  piano 
of  the  following  air  of  Maria  de 
Fleury,  another  of  the  compiler's 
e'ect,  parodied  verbatim  from  the 
well-known  song,  so  fashionable 
a  few  years  ago  at  Vanxhall 
Gardens,  "  Thou  soft  -  flowing 
Avon  ;*• 

Thou  soft  flowing  KeJre^,  by  thy  silver 

stream 
Our  Saviour  at  midniglit,  when  Cynthia's 

pale  beam 
Shone  bright  on  the  waters,  would  often 

times  stray. 
And  lose  in  thy  murmurs  the  toils  of  the 

day! 

The  topography  is  here  just  as 
erroneous  as  the  personality  and 
mythology  are  incongruous  with 
each  other.  Keilron  had  no  si/'uer 
bUv.nm,  or  soft-fl'iw'wg  waters  ;  but 
was  an  empty  brook  or  channri, 
pr^rfectly  dry  during  tlie  greater 
pjrt  of  the  year,  and  only  occa- 
si' nally  filled  with  water  in  the 
winter  season,  or  after  violent 
stonns.  As  the  soft  flowing  Avon, 
hovrever,  is  here  magically  trans- 
muted into  the  brmfL  Kedron,  and 
our  Savioiu'  outrageously  associated 


with  Cynthia  or  Diana,  the  reader 
will  not  be  much  surprised  at  Rid- 
ing a  variety  of  otlier  associatiou 
in  this  trvangelical  Ranelagh  <A 
nc^arly  as  extraordinary  a  nature, 
and  all  under  the  general  patronage 
of  Dr.  Watts  s  dlstingaisbcd  name, 
and  with  a  view  of  furnishing  sfii* 
rimal  comfort  to  enliven  the  gravitj 
of  the  diflercnt  denominations  of 
dissenters.  Thus  Pope  and  Drydea 
are  united  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whit- 
field and  the  Rev.  Mcssrii,  WesilcyS; 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  Maria  de 
Flcury  with  fiifthop  Rcnn  and 
fiishup  Home;  Walter  Scott  iftiib 
Dr.  Doddridge;  Chattertoa  with 
Luther ;  Mrs.  Barbauld  with  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ryland  ;  Dr.  Jofansoo 
with  Madame  de  Guion;  the  wriicr 
of  Alexander  Balus  with  Mr.  Nev- 
ton  ;  Mr.  Latrobe^  the  Moravian, 
with  Dr.  Aikin ;  Helea  Maria 
Williams  with  JDr.  Haweis ;  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Topl^dy  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Heginbothom.  These,  however, 
are  but  a  small  sample  of  the  recroiif 
which  the  "present  drum  eceiesiostie 
.has  a&senibled  together;  for  «e 
cannot  pass  through  the  entire 
mu.Uer,  which  in  niany  instaucss 
consists  of  oatnes  that  are  at  iea»t 
unknown  to  us,  and  we  believe 
nearly  equally  unknown  to  Parnas- 
sus. We  have  only  time  to  observe, 
that  they  are  ranged  together  «irh 
little  or  no  order ;  ibt-ir  productions 
being  sometin^.es  grouped,  and 
soinetiines  scattered,  sometimes  in  a 
collective  form,  and  snmetimrs  in  a 
miscellanenis;  and  that  the  same 
writer,  when  we  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve bis  wt)o)e  stock  bad  been  ea- 
hausted,  not  un frequently  redoabks 
upon  u<i  with  an  add ii tonal  s*ock 
thret;  or  four  ,tiaK*s  over.  Hm 
bulky  volume  clo^<f  with  specimens 
of  psalmody  by  the  compiler  him- 
self, which  in  facility  nf  \entflica- 
tion  arc  for  the  niosi  part  stiperior 
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to  many  that  precede  tliem.  Their 
•chief  defects  arc  want  of  variety 
both  in  subject  and  metaphor;  and, 
which  is  of  a  much  loss  venial  na- 
ture, a  palpable  incongruity  in  the 
metaphors  themselves,  which  are 
often  huddled  together  in  a  most 
extraordinary  and  somewhat  risible 
rainner.  Let  the  following  ex- 
ample suffice,  p.  605. 

Soon  must  thc<c  veins  thro'  every  branch 

^ecl  mortal  fohos  flow  ; 
But  from  the  iho'it  '-f  Hf:  we  launch 

To  <|uit  a  world  of  wae. 
Soon  as  I  tazte  the  dail.,  cold  stream. 

And  drup  sfnic  p^rtir.i^  icar.*, 
I  shall  escape  Hfe^t  fei  r  ish  eiieam 

And  lo^e  tortnenting  tears. 

Here  death  is  first  represented  as 
^  poison  Jloiumg  through  the  author's 
veins ;  and  the  remedy  which  he  re 
commends  to  himself  for  i\\is  poison 
of  death  is  that  of  getting  into  a  boat 
and  launchiTig  away  from  the  shores 
of  life  I    The    physician  who,    in 
commpn  language,  <  should  prescribe 
a  similar  antidote  would  ruu  a  strong 
risk  of  being  laughed  at.     In  the 
prosecution  of  the  metaphor,  how- 
ever, in  the  opening  of  the  next 
verse,  the  toat  seems  to  be  altoge- 
ther lost  sight  of,  and  the  dying 
author  is  in  the  water  and  struggling 
with  the  stream  ^  for  in  this  sense 
only  can  the  word  taste  be  made  to 
apply;  while  rfcaM,  which,  in  the 
preceding  verse,  is  a  poison  firwing 
through  his  veins,  is  here  transmuted 
into  the  co!d  dark  stream  with  which 
he  is  contending;  and  life,  which, 
in  the  same  verse,  is  the  shore  from 
which  he  launches  forth,   is  here 
changed,  by  a  motion  of  the  magic-  ' 
lathe,    or    magic-Ian  them,    into  a 
hrain-fever.     We  bave  not  room  for 
other  quotations,  but  that  we  may 
not  be  accused  of  having  selected 
the  (5n1y  instance  of  incoi^gruons 
comparison  to  be  met  with,  we  will 
just  hint  that  the  first  verse  of  the 
sanie  hymn  labours  under  the  very 


same  defect  5  and  that  on  a  very 
cursory,  survey  we  have  noticed 
hymr*  ^55  entitled,  Desertion  \  933, 
the  phrase  Impatience  reproved \  952, 
V.  4,  pulse  of  death  reviving^  &c.  to- 
.  gcthcr  with  many  others,  indictable 
for  the  same  offence.  In  closing 
these  few  strictures  it  becomes  us  to 
add,  that  the  compiler,  whoever  he 
may  be,  speaks  of  a  new  edition  as 
speedily  forthcoming,  and  adds,  as 
one  reason  for  sucli  a  step,  that 
"  the  bulk  of  the  present  volume  is 
exceptionable."  We  tliink  prrcise- 
ly  with  him  upon  this  subjeci,  and 
have  only  to  add  that  the  exception 
ought  to  have  been  avoided  in  the 
first  instance,  although  it  had  been 
at  the  expense  of  several  of  luose 
poems  which  he  regards,  10  adopt 
his  own  phrase  as  **  very  superbr 
pieces/' 

Tht  sermons  of  the  current  year 
exhibit  no  particular  work  of  pre* 
eminent   merit,    regarded    as   lite- 
rary compositions.     We  ought,  per- 
haps, in  the.  first  instance,  to  notice 
Mr.  Mant's  "  Appeal  to  ihc  Gospel, 
or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Justice  of  the 
Charge  alleged  by  the  JVIcthodists, 
and  other  Objectors,  that  the  Gospel 
is  not  preached    by   the    ^atioual 
Clergy  :  in  a  series  of  discourses  de- 
livered   befire    the    University   of 
Oxford  in  the  ycur  1812,  at  the 
lecture  founded  by  the  late  Rev.  J. 
Bampton,   M.  A.*'   &c.   8vo.     The 
author  in   an   open  and  dignified 
manner,  and  fully  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  the  clerical  character, 
and  especially  thrtmportance  of  res« 
cuing  that  of  the  established  clergy 
from  the  very  severe,  and  in  many 
respects   undeserved,   charges   that 
have  of  late  been  brought  forward, 
follows  up,  in  the  present  serif-s  of 
lectures,  the  work  which  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  has  so  recently  opened 
before  him.     And  in  this  part  of  his  * 
undertaking  bis  panoply  is  brilliant 
and  of  the  best  temper.     But  he  is 

ai 
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an  assailant  as  well  ?v%  d  vindicator;  tarntng  communion  n^itb  the  ApQ9- 

and  we  cafinot,  in  this  defiarfincnt  toxical  Cbarch  remains  uncanceled 

of  profe-isiwial  dui^  pay  him  all  the  by  British  Laws,     fly  Edward  Dz- 

compUiirent  to  which  ^e  think  he  is  vtcs,  ttcctof  of  Blshopston,*'  ftcOro. 

faidy  entitled  while  defending  his  This  volume^  may  be  cootcmplateJ 

own  proper  cit/^del.     We  are  aware  ad  containing  matter  consequcntiri 

however  of   the  difficulty  of  the  upon  that  of  the  preceding.    Mr. 

subject ;  there  i*  a  provoking  acri-  Davics,  rcgfrrding  ottr  own  flatwojl, 

rocHiy  in  many  of  the  writers  whom  as  the  genuine  apostdictl  chuncb, 

be  hff<  to  oppi>flC  which  rtnders  it  here  powerfully    invcrghs    tfgm^t 


almost  impossible  for  huitian  nature 
not  to  retort  occasionally  in  some- 
thing of  their  own  spirit ;  and  there 
is  siKh  a  medlry  of  doctriries  and 
personal  grace*  prof  «ed  and  pre- 
tended t(»,  by  the  different  tribes 
en  listen  under  the  very  ditfuse  ban- 
ners of  modern  Methodism,  that  it 
h  almost  ifiipossible  not  to  confoimd 
the  aftsumptions  of  otie  subdivision 
"With   thosr  oi  another,   or   so    to 
arrange  the  various  counts   in  the 
bill  of  indietmnit»  as  to  allow  no 
parir  ati  opportunity  of  pleading 
tmt  guihy  ih  every  instance.    There 
is  hrnce  a  liite  fermentation  and 
confusion  in  this  part  of  our  authors 
subject,  whiib  we  could  have  wishrd 
had  been    avotd^d.     We    believe, 
hrtwrver,     that    ihe    charges    and 
as  aaits  of  thr  Methodists  have  been 
of  essential  ^^ervice  to  the  national 
church;  and  that  tlie  clergy  have 
been,  in  various  instances,  indirced 
tQ   more   circumspection   and   zeal 
boih  in   the    fulfilment    of   their 
parochi-il  duties,  and  in  training  up 
students  to  succeed  to  thrir  labours  : 
and  we  cordially  co;  cur  will)  Mr. 


the  two  opposite  crimes  of  schism 

and  indi^erencc ;  of  resisting  it  by 

active  slrtfe,  or  cold  letbargic  dmv* 

siness.     "  The  extensive  ruins  of 

sacred  edifices/*  says  he,  "  whidi 

remain  in  our  land^  fbroiah  ample 

proof  that  in  the  time  of  Roman  w* 

perstition,   this  was  Hot    the   case, 

add  the  separate  convearides  trliich 

daily  arise  in  our  streets,  appear  in 

judgment  against  us,  and  accaseas 

of  Avoeful  apathy  in  the  cause  of  that 

religiot)  from  which   vsre  hop£  £)f 

eternal  salvation."    We  cano<Jt  cod- 

clude  withotlt  expressitig  our  high 

satisfaction    at  beholding   the  laie 

Curate   of    CMveston,     whuH  we 

chiefly  knovo"  by  his  elaborate  Celtic 

Researches,  advanccit  to  a  pieftr- 

ment  to  which  his  inerits  hare  so 

richly  entitled  him. 

The  remaining  volumes  of  *Scr- 
mons  ^hich  have  chleSy  cJccurrfd 
to  us,  are  the  late  Dr.  Stokes's,  *'  <ffl 
various  Subjects,**  one  vol.  S^o,  se- 
lected from  a  much  larger  nomber 
preached  ai  the  Cathedral  of  Wara- 
ford,  but  noi  peculiarly  preparei?, 
nor   perhaps  particularly  mteDdrt!, 


Mant  in  tl^e  practical  conclusion  of  by  the  autht^r  fer  publkatibn    ^tib- 

his  discoursfes  in  which  he  serious-  joined  is  a  "  Narrntivr  of  theflt«( 

ly  oKhorts  that  this  salutary  circum-  Appearance  of  our  Lord  in  the  D^f 

speftion  shoul  i  be  resolutely  per-  of  bis  Resurrection,**  ^J'itb  notes,  ia 

sevcrrd  ir^  as  the  best  means  both  which*  the  writer    supposes,  «^ii^ 

of  d-^fendng    and    adorning    the  many  others,  a  difficulty  in  rrcoo- 

church,  and  of  encircling  her  with,  condling  the  6rfet  clause  6f  WitA- 

unfading  g!orv.  xxviii.  Q,  with  the  rest  of  tbelirt- 

•*  Church  Onion  :  a  scries  of  dis-  tory  ;  and  endeavours  to  male  the 

courses,  in  tt'hich  it  is  urged,  that  ^ bole  accordant  by  the  vciy  CQTwy 

U«  jreat  Christian  duty  of  main-  but  clumsy  t^ray  of  rejectiof  ^ 
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clause  as  spurious.  —  *'  Christian  church  of  St.-  Andrew,  he.  May 
Ethics;'*  or  Discourses  on  the  Be-  19,   18 It,   before   the  Society  for 
atitudes,  with  some  prelimirLiry  and  Missions   to  Africa  and   the   East. 
sabseqoent  discourics  j    the   whole  By  the  Rev.  William  Goodc,  M.  A.** 
designed  to  explain;  recommend,  or  An    important   subject  juiiciousy 
enforce  the  duties  of  the  Christian  handled,  and  whith^  wf  rejoice  to 
life.  By  Thomas  Wintlc,  B.  D.  &c.*'  find  is  in  a  very  promising  state. 
2  voh.  8vo.     Plain  in  language,  and  At  the  time  of  prifiting  the  preced«» 
somewhat  too  general  in  doctrine.  \n^   report,   the  missionaries  esta- 
— *'  Sermo&s  'on  various  Subjects,  bUbhed  on  the  banks   of  the  Rio- 
and  Letters  to  an  Under  Graduate  Dembiii  had  thirty  boys  and  twenty 
at  the  University.    By  the  late  Rev.  girls  under  instruction ;    we    now 
'Wil'ia.nnAlphonsusGunn.  To  which  learn  that  the  number  has  increas- 
aro  prefixed  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  by  ed  to  a  hundrcrd  and  twenty. — *'  On 
Isaac  Sanders,   A.  M.**  8vo     The  theDiscouragementsaiTd  Supports  of 
deceased    author   was-  warmly  at-  the  Christian  Minister :  a  disccurse 
taehed  to  the  Calvinistic  creed ;  and  delivered   by   the  Rev.  James  Ro» 
a  previous  volume  of  his  discourses  beilson,  at  his  ordination  over  the 
published  since  his  decease  having  Independent  Church    at    Stretton, 
bef  n  purchased  by  his  brethren  of  Warwickshire.     By   Robert  *  Hall.** 
this  persuasion  with  great  avidity.  The  writer  is  one  of  the  most  cele^ 
tbe  editor  has  here  endeavoured  to  brated,  and  perhaps  the  most  justly 
ifldulgef  them  with  a  second  treat,  celebrated,  orator  of  the  dissent ia^ 
Mr.  Gunn  appears^  from  tiie  account  communion:    and  he  will  by   no 
of  his  life,  to  have  been  a  worthy,  means  risk  his  laurels  by  the-  public* 
2oalous,  and  conscientious  preacher,  nation  of  this  very  excellent  dis- 
— •'  A  Defence  of   the    Ancient  course.      It  abounds  with    correct 
Faith  ;  or  Five  Sermons  in  Proof  of  views,  and  momentous  instruction 
tbe  Christian  Religion.  By  the  Rev.  communicated  in  highly  eloquent 
Peter  Gandolphy,"  8vo.  This  work  and  forcible  language. — *'  The  Ado* 
bas  the  singular  character  of  being  ration  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  vin- 
published  in  oar  vernacular  tongue  dicated  from  the  Charge  of  Idolatry, 
by    a    clergyman    of   tbe  catholic  a  discourse  delivered  at  the  Gravel- 
persuasion  :    and,  like  the  greater  Pit  Meeting,  Hackney.  By  John  Py« 
number  of  Sermons  that  proceed  Smith,  D.D.  published  at  the  request 
from  the  same  quarter,  it  abounds  of  the  he-irers.**  A  very  excellent  arvd 
nther  in   pomp   and  declamatiwi,  argumentative  defence  ot  the  doc- 
tban  in  the  small  still  voice  of  sober  trine  stated  in  the  title,  and  some- 
and  forcible  though  unobtrusive  ar-  what  extraordinary,  from  its  bei^g 
gument.  delivered   in  the  same  place,   and, 
Among  the  single  sermons,    or  unless  there  be    two    Gravel    i^it 
pamphlets    of   sermons,   we    have  Meeting-hou<es,  apparently  to  the 
chiefly    to    notice    Mh  Vaughan*s  samecongregation,  which  successive- 
'*Two  Sermons,   preached  at  the  ly  formed  the  theatre  and  audif  nee  of 
visitatlqp  of  the  reverend  the  Arch-  Dr.  Priestley  and  Mr.  Belsham,  and 
deacon  of   Leicester  in   the  years  which  have  hitherto  \ncx\  supposed 
1803  and  181 1 ;  to  which  is  added,  to  constitute  the  strong  hold  of  imi« 
a  Sermon  on  the  Salvation  which  tarianism.—-"  Two  Sermons  preach-* 
iein  Christ  only  :**  animated,  perspi-  ed  before  the  friends  and  supporters 
euous,  appropriate,- and  sound.— ''A  of  the  Protestant  Dissenting  Acar 
Sarmoii    pveacbed  at    the    parish  demy  at  Homerton^  Dec.  11,  1811. 
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By  Robert  Winter  D.  D.  and  Wil- 
liim  Bmgo  Collyer,  O.  p."  The 
Honicrton  Acalcmy  i*',  we  bclievr, 
the  principal  coll- ge  atnotig  ihe 
div^-'iters  for  prt-par  iiis;  bUidents 
inr  I  he  ministry  :  and  the  sermons 
befoTft  us  wcie  delivered  0:1  ihe 
completion  of  various  f  xiensivr  re- 
pairs and  impro\ement*-  which  had 
bt^n  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  a 
gomewliat  singular  roinndence  that 
the  text  selecif-d  by  each  pf  the 
pr-"'hers  shotdd  be  nearly  the 
same)  tl^e  former  having  .choeen 
Eph.  iv.li,  thr  latter,  Eph.  iv.  11, 
I'i.  We  have  neither  lime  nor  in-p 
clination  to  run  a  parallel  between 
the  rival  porductions:  It  is  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  the  very  appropriate 
subji-ct  of  the  "  gre<jt  injportance  of 
a^oly  andleanied  ministry/'  is  ju- 
diciously treated  by  both;  and  ♦ith 
a  seriousness  and  ftM'ling  that  evi- 
dently shew  both  were  in  eac 
nest,  and  deeply  sensible  of  the  so- 
lemnity and  moment  of  the  charge 
which  wgfs  intrusted  to  them. 

In  the  progress  of  what  we  may 
^enomin.ile  the  controversical  diri- 
ni(y  of  the  year,  we  have  also  been 
indebted  to  Dr.  Winter  for  another 
small  public vUi on,  which  he  ha^  en- 
titled '*  Thonohts  on  Subscription 
to  Articles  of  Faith  :  in  Six  Letters 
addressed  to  a  soeteiy  for  edu- 
cating young  men  for  the  minis- 
try at  Honierton  Academy."  In 
the  course  of  the  argument,  the 
vriter  observe?,  that  "  no  advantage 
is  gained  In  the  adoption  [of  sub- 
scription] ill  asci^nainin^  the  qnali- 
ficatioi'S  of  the  younf^  man.  it  he 
be  otherwise  proved  snttabie,  this 
is  superfluous  :  if  not,  it  is  inadmis- 
sible/'— The  quf^tjon  is  of  i^rent 
extent  if  pressed  to  its  utmost  lati*. 
tude,  though  it  appears  to  ^»e  here 
chiefly  contined  to  the  expediency 
of  admitting  students  into  the  ira- 
mediato  academy  before  us  without 


a  test.'  Dr.  Winter  argues  agatost 
subscription  in  the  manly  and  pro- 
per spirit  of  a  dissenter,  who  neither 
shrinks  from  his  own  c.iuse,  nor 
from  any  of  the  consaqucncc»  10 
which  it  leads.  His  argamants, 
however,  arc,  in  onr  opinion ,  open 
to  a  clear  and  satisfactory  npiy  e?iea 
in  reference  to  the  individual  ia^ti- 
tut  ion  before  him ;  and  we  havft 
heard  that  the  indiscriminate  admis- 
sion of  students  which  has  been  al- 
lowed ^in  thi«  place,  has  at  timrs  led 
to  much  internal  commotion,  and 
speculative  scepticism.  Yet  i^s  ma- 
nagers cannot  support  a  test  in  tbetr 
own  immediate  case  without  indi- 
rectly condemning  themselves  far 
objecting  to  it  in  the  art  idea  of  the 
national  church. 

"  A  calm  Inquiry  intp  the  Scrip- 
tnre  Doctrine  concerning  the  Person 
of  Ch} ist  'j  including  a  brief  Refiev 
of  the  Controversy  between  Dn 
Horseley  and  Dr.  Priestley,  and  a 
Summary  of  the  various  Opinions. 
entertained  by  Christians  upon  this 
subject.  By  Thomas  Belsham,  Mi* 
nister  of  the  Chapel  in  Essex-street." 
8vo.  This  volume  speaks  highly  in 
favour  of  the  honesty  of  the  writer 
during  his  investigation  of  troth, 
though  as  to  the  genuine  ooon»e  and 
result  of  the  argument  we  can  bf 
no  means  compliment  him  on  bi^ 
success .  1 1  appears  from  t  he  preface 
I  hat  Mr.  B.  was  once  a  bclie\'er  in 
the  pre  existence  of  our  Saviour,  and 
gencrttlly  acceded  to  tJie  doctrine  ot 
his  divinity.  He  was  at  this  timt 
a  lecturer  to  one.  of  the  standard  dis- 
senting academi' s  in  the  amntryt 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  his  olhce 
he  collected  together  all  die  various 
texts  of  scripture  that *boTe  upon  the 
trinitarian  controversy,  and  arrang- 
ed them  under  what  he  believed  to 
be  their  proper  heads.  The  issoa 
was,  tliat  he  soon  became  transmute 
ed  from  an  Artan  (perhaps  from  a 
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Trinitarian)  to  a  Socinian ;  "  re- 
garded it  a^  his  duty  to  speak  out ; 
and  being  no  longer  able  to  fulfil 
the  design  of  his  appointment,  re* 
signed  his  office  into  the  bands  of 
the  trustees,  took,  leave  of  an  affec- 
tionate congregation,  and  retired 
with  no  other  expectation  or  pros-* 
peot  at  the  time  but  fihfin)  that  of 
passing  the  remainder  of  life  in  ob- 
scurity and  silence."  Upon  this 
subject  we  shall  close  with  only 
two  observations.  The  first,  is^  that 
Mr.  Bdsbam,  even  upon  his  own 
showing,  appears  to  have  been  un- 
settled, at  the  time  he  commenced 
the  inquiry  for  his  own  sati*; taction  : 
for  he  was  then,  as  it  evidently  ap- 
pears to  usr  wavering  concerning 
the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  though 
satisfied  of  his  pne-existence.  The 
second  is,  that  although  Mr.  Bel- 
sham's  line  of  pursuit  was  sufficient 
to  make  a  convert  of  himself^  it  was 


insufficient  to  make  converts  of  his 
congrrgation,  for  otherwise  he  would 
scarcely 'have  Ifft  them;  and  hence 
the  argument 'J raw n  from  the  force 
of  numbers  is  ngjinst  him ;  and  we 
have  some  pleasure  in  noticing  this 
fact,  because  we  have  been  told, 
within  the  last  few  years,  that  upon 
the  conversion  of  mere  than  one 
dissenting  minister  from  Trinitarian 
to  Arian  or  Sodnian  principles,  the 
whole  or  greater  part  of  the  flock 
have  instantly  changed  bides  along 
with  the  shepherd.  And,  thirdly, 
tb&  high  expediency,  and  indeed  ne- 
cessity, that  all  public  teachers  of 
divinity  should  be  decitled  in  their 
own  opinions,  and  give  proof  to  the 
world,  and  especially  to  those  con- 
nected with  them,  o\  such  decision ; 
which  can  only  be  done  by  a  public 
declaration,  and  this,  whether  sub- 
scribed or  not,  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. 


CHAPTER 
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C$mfreken£ftg  MeSeim  end  Swrgety,  PAjiaidtgt/,  Bof«n^,  l^imrahgy,  Gt^ 
Apr>  JIicTiV  Eoommy,  Agrkuiinre,  Honsadtare,  P&r^eetive,  Matkmui* 
ttcs,  Aritkmeiic. 

THE ''  Society  for  the  Improve-  the  pBrticolar  and  importflnl  Nne  of 
ment  of  Medical  and  Surgical  surgery,  to  which  he  exdustwafy  di- 
Knowkdge/  esiablislied  a  few  years  reeled  Ids  attcnliof},  and  the  Indefa* 
sinewy  has  published  a  third  volume  tigablett:tiritywith  which  he pursaad 
of  tt9  ''  TransacdoDs,"  since  our  ksl  it,  enride  the  jMges  before  oa  Co  a 
retrospect.    The  articles  are  too  no-  somewhat  longer    notice  than  we 
merous,  and  for  the  mo^t  part  of  can  usualiy  hod  space  to  beaiowan 
too  technical  a  nature  for  a  popular  sufa^ects  merely  professioBak.     Hie 
work  like  the  present.     But  while  antbor  )iad  long  intended  lo  diaw 
on  this  account  we  ace  prevented  up  a  series  of  ciaayson  theraostia>- 
from  examining  them  seriatim,  we  portantdiseaaesoftheeye;bpt,  inthe 
feel  it  due  ta  the  real  merits  of  the  course  of  executing  his  intent  ion,e&« 
volome  to  give  this  short  notice  of  perienced  considerable  intenrnption 
its  appearance  to  the  public ;  to  tes-  from  his  professional  engagements, 
tify  our  full  belief  that  it  has  at  least  and  especially  from  iU  health.  Unfoc- 
maintained,  if  it  have  not  enhanced,  tunately  this  last  source  of  intcrrap- 
the  character  which  the  society  has  tion  t>ecame  at  length  so  powerfol 
already  acquy:ed  3  and  to  add,  that  as  to  compel  him  to  make  an  entire 
the  contributors  to  it  consist  of  the  pause;  and  he  only  liyed  to  com* 
following  names :,  Dr.  Baillie,  Dr.  plete  .the  first  three  essays  in  the 
Blanc,  Mr.  Brande,  Mr.  Brodie,  Dr.  work  before   us,^    none  of  which, 
Buchan,  Dr.  Clarke,'  Mr.  Clarke,  however,  received  his  final  correc- 
Dr.  Denham,  Mr.  Home,  Mr.  Mac-  tion.    The  remainder  of  the  work 
gregor,  Dr  North,  Dr.  Storer,  Dr.  is  compiled    by   the  editor    from 
Wells,  and  Mr.  Wilson.  posthunious  notes  and  cases  of  his 
'^  A  Treatise  on  some  practical  excellent   friend,    containing  ^ts 
Points  relative  to  the  Diseases  of  the  which    he   conceived,    and  jostly 
Eye.    By  the  late  John  Cunning-  so,    to   **  be  too    valuable  to  be 
ham  Saunders,  Demonstrator,  &c.  lost.*'    These  he  has  arranged  Into 
To  which  is  added,  a  short  account  a  connected  form }  and  the  volame 
of  the  Author's  Life,  and  his  me-  thus  produced,  consists  of  the  six 
thod  of  curing  the  congenital  cata-  following  chapters  or  essays.    I.  Oa 
ract,  by  his  friend  and  colleague,  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  to 
J.  R.  Farre,  M.  D.    The  whole  il-  infants.    H.  On  inflanmiatioD  of  the 
lustrated  by  coloured  isngravings,"  iris.    III.  On  the  costf  of  ioveraait 
8vo.  coloured,    il.  lis.  6d.  plain,  of  thfe  upper  eye*l id  by  excision  of 
iL  is.    The  very  great  merit  of  the  the  tarsu^.     IV.  Of  some  of  the 
author  of  this  posthumous  work^  in  more  important  terminatiotiscfQpli. 

Uuhnia: 
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tfralnrtia!  the  arrsfngement  of  this  of  charity  or  bcn«rto!e»nce  ?  or  did  he 
chd:pter,  consisting  of  effasion  by  a  never  indulge  hfm»elf  in-  deeds  of 
coiigalable  lyniph  —  suppuration —  this  kiwl^  ekhef  with  atiewofob- 
slougb — aitd  ulceration  j  every  dis- .  toining  ciKHtiples  of  success  that 
thtct  head  containing  a  variety  of  might  be  laid  before  the  ptaWrc,  or 
important  remarks.  V.  Illustration  from  ihe  higher  nKKives  of  genero- 
of  some  of  the  more  impdirtant  sity  »nd  good%viIl  ?  Mr.  Br.mdisb, 
conges  of  structure  in  the  eye,  di-  howrvcr,  being  now  si  mat -d  in  the 
rected  chiefly  to  the  different  species  metropolis,  notwithstanding  the 
or  varieties  of  amaurosis.  VI.  On  the  above  ncjtification  of  unlimited  pros- 
congenital  cataract :  the  most  im-  perity  in  his  country  practice,  seemsr 
portant  essay  of  (he  whole,  and  con-  to  think  that  the  air  of  L#ndon  may 
taining  a  new,  and  in  various  stages  serve  as  well  as  any  oiher  atmos^ 
of  disease  or  periods  of  life,  a  more  phere,  and  that  even  sea-bathing  is 
valuable  mode  of  operating  than  a  resource  of  trifling  value  irt 
has  hitherto  been  presented  to  the  compatison  with  his  own  medt- 
world.  cine,    which    he   tims    prescribes: 

"  Observations  on   the  Use  of  R.  Ciner:   Clavel  lator:  America-' 

Caustic   Alkali   in    Scrophula   and  nor :   lb  vj      Calcis  viv :    recent : 

other  Chronic  Diseases.     By  Joseph  *  Ciner :  ligni  combust!  aa  lb  ij  aq. 

Brandish,  &c.'*  8vo.      The   writer  fiulliant :  Cong  vj.    We  have  given 

speaks  with  an  unbecoming  sort  of  (he  author's   own    forai    from  its 

confidence  of  the  certainty  of  his  great  peculiarity.   He  is  nut  obliged 

boasted  remedy — for  it  is  assertion  to  follow  the  nomenclature  of  the 

almost  without  proof  or  example  j—  London  College  of  Physicians ;  but 

and  his  reason  for  not  giving  ex-  he  ought   at  least    to  have  given 

ffmples  is  not  a  little  curious  $    he  ns  neat  Latin,  and  a  neat  chemical 

observes,  that  as  such  an  "  advan-  process,  from  both  which,  however, 

rage   cannot    be    realised  without  he  has  deviated  equally.    We  shall 

bounding  the  feelings  and  delicacy  only  further  observe,   that  of  the 

at  those  who  have  intrusted  them-  above  liquor  he  gives  a  dram  to  chil<- 

seives  to  my  care,  and  have  receiv-  dren  from  four  to  six  years  of  age, 

ed  from  me  the  strongest  pledge  of  twice  a  day,  gradually  adducing 

secrecy,  every  humane  and  honour-  the  dose  to  three  dranas :  and  ac« 

able  reader  will  see  the  propriety  of  companies  his  internal  alkali  with 

preserving   inviolable  that  secrecy  mercurial  frictions  in  small  quanti- 

with  re'tprct  to  the  names  of  all,  ties,  proporttoued,  also,  to  \he  age 

;ind  of  my  being  very  cautious  and  of  the  patient.    The  season  of  the 

sparing  in  the  enumeration  of  in-  year  for  pursuing  this  plan  is  through 

stances  without  names,  lest  the  mi-  the  warmer  months,  tiom  the  be- 

Ddte  detail  of  circumstances  should  ginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  Oc« 

lead  to  a  difitc^vcry  of  the  persons.*'  tober. 

Mr.  Brandish  is  now  in  town  ope-        •'    Popular    Directions    for  the 

rating  occasionally  upon  his  patron,  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  Wo- 

the  t>uke  of  Sussex,  as  his   house  men  and  Children.  By  John  Burns, 

surgeon  ;  but  in  his  successful  prac-  Lecturer  of  Midwifery,  &:c.  8vo. 

tice  upon  some  hundreds   of   pa-  The  advantage  of  popular  treatises 
tients,  as  he  informs  us,  labouring '  qn  medidne  may  perhaps  be  qnes- 

under,  the  immediate  disease    be-  tionable,  but  of  the  talents  ^i  the 

fore  us,  were  none  of  these  Cases  acts  present  writer  for  communicating 

medical 
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medical  ioslructton,  we  have  alit:a« 
dy  bad  too  many  proofs  to  render  it 
in  any  way  questionable :  and  we 
kave  no  hesitation  in  recommend- 
ing the  present  work  a«  one  of  the 
best  that  h:is  occurred  to  us  in  re- 
gard to  ck*anie*s  of  prc>fcs:»i(>nal 
views,  and  simplicity  and  ))erspi- 
cuity  of  style. 

"  A  Collection  of  Treatises  on 
the  Effects  of  Sol-lunar  lufiuence 
io  Fevers;  with  an  improved  me- 
thod of  curing  them.  Hy  Francis 
Balfour,  M.  D."  8vo.  The  grc<»tcr 
part  of  these  treatises  have  apptar- 
cd  alrr.idy  in  a  detached  form  :  and 
they  are  now  brought  into  an  accumu- 
lated shape  f  give  accumulated  force 
C#  the  author's  favourite  hypothesis. 
We  have  never  seen  any  grounds, 
in  our  own  country  or  in  any  other 
pait  of  Europe,  for  acceding  to 
the  periodical  influence '  which  lie 
keriDs  so  fully  pcrsuad«rd  is  in  ex- 
istence, and  conceives  to  be  pecu- 
liarly obvious  in  India.  It  is  difH- 
cult,  however,  to  imagine  how  the 
heavenly  bodies  refi^rred  to  can  ex- 
ercise a  controul  in  this  latter  part 
of  the  world  which  mankind  are  so 
little  acquainted  with  elsewhere; 
and  if  it  be  a  fact,  of  which  we 
have  many  doubts,  that  an  influ- 
ence thus  regular  does  prevail,  we 
shotild  at  present  be  rather  disposed 
to  refer  it  to  some  other  cauHe  than 
that  contended  for  in  the  work  be-  ' 
fore  us. 

"  A  Treatise  on  the  Management 
of  Infants,  containing  the  general 
principles  of  their  domestic  treat- 
ment, with  the  history  and  method 
of  cure  of  some  of  their  most  pre- 
valent and  formidable  diseases.  By 
J.  Syer,"  8vo.  A  commodious  work 
for  those  who  reside  in  the  country, 
so  remote  from  the  regular  practi- 
tioner, ds  to  receive  the  benefit  of 
bis  discriminating  advice  rarely  and 
with  difticuity. 


'*  Dissertation  on  (be  bite  of  a. 
rabid  aoimai ;  being  the  substance 
of  an  essay  which  received  a  prize 
from  the  Royal  Coiit^e  of  Surgeons 
in  Ixtndon  in  tite  year  181  !•  By 
Jnuies  Gillman,  F.  L.  S.**  Svo.  coo- 
tain  ii*g  many  ingenious  and  several 
usei'u'.  hints  upon  a  subject  which  is 
still  involved  in  inexplicable  ob- 
scurity. 

"  Inquiry  into  the  process  of  na- 
ture in  repairing  injuries  of  the 
intestines  ;  ill ost rating  the  treat- 
ment of  penetrating  wounds  and 
strangulated  hernia.  By  BeDJamia 
Travers,  Demonstrator  cf  Anatomy 
at  Guy's  Hospital,  &c/*  8vo.  An  in- 
genicus  and  temperate  exa  mi  nation 
of  a  part  of  surgery  which  is  yet 
o{  en  to  much  improvement,  writ- 
ten obviously  from  an  extend ve 
practical  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  ofl'eiing  much  rational  and  va- 
luable advice. 

'•  An   Account  of  the   Ravages 
committed  in  Ceylon  by  ft^ej  SroaU 
Pox,  previously  to  the  introduaioo 
oF  vaccination ;   with   a   statement 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
intioduction,  progress,  and  socoess 
of  vaccine  inoculation  in  that  island. 
By  Thomas  Christie,  M.  D.  ficc" 
8vo.     We  have  seen  few  publica- 
tions better  calculated  to  prove  the 
v^ry  high  benefit  of  vaccination  than 
the  little  ;K^ork  before  us.    Anterior 
to  the  introduction  of  this  antidote 
to  the  small-pox,  the  ravages  of  this 
last   disease  in   Ceylon   were  most 
deplorable :    the  villages  in  whitih 
it   appeared  were  almost  immedi- 
ately deserted  in  despair  by  all  bat 
the  sick  and  dying,  who  were  left 
a  prey  to  wild  beasts.     Inoculation 
hospitals   for   the    small- pox   were 
established  in   1799»  ^^^  the  pre- 
iudices  of  the  natives  were  at  length 
overconie.  .  The  disease  was  con- 
siderably checked,  but  the  number 
of  deaths  among  the  inoculated  pa- 
tients 
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ents  was  still  in  the  proportion  of 
%e  to  forty.  By  the  substitution 
^f  the  vaccine  inoculation  the  dis- 
ease  appears  to  have  been  very 
nrarly  extirpated  ^  and  the  number 
of  persons  inoculated  in  1809,  was 
not  less  than  25fi97-  "  I  ^ni  tiut 
^without  a  hope/'  says  the  writer, 
"  that  the  expulsion  of  fthej  small- 
•pox  from  so  large  an  island  as  Cey-' 
Ion,  nwy  excite  considerable  atten- 
tion in  Great  Britain,  and  that  the 
measures  pursued  by  government 
there,  ior prohibiting  variolous  ino- 
culation, and  encouraging  vaccina- 
tion, may  be  thought  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  British  legislature." 
Asratuteable  prohibition  wiihi;i  the 
realm  of  British  liberty  wonld, 
however,  be  a  very  strong  step, 
and  which,  as  we  are  by,  no  means 
prepared  to  justify,  we  hope  the 
growing  wisdom  of  the  times  wi'l 
never  render  it  necessary  for  us  to 
oppose.  It  is  a  measure  far  better 
calculated  for  the  meridian  of 
Trincomalee  or  Point  'dc  Galle, 
than  for  that  of  London  or  West- 
minster. 

•*  An  explanation  of  the  cauees 
why  vnccinaiion  has  sometimes 
failed  to  prevent  (thgj  small -pox ; 
and  also  a  description  of  a  method 
confirmed  by  experience  of  obvi- 
ating such  causes.  By  Edward  Leese, 
Jiic.  8vo.*'  The  best  and  iposi  can- 
did inoculators  admit  of  occasionnl 
failure,  and  several  of  the  causes  of 
deficiancy  are  sufficieniiy  obvious 
and  defined  ;  to  a  few  of  these  the 
observations  before  us  are  appiica- 
ble  ;  but  there  are  some  causes  still 
too  subtle  for  detection,  and  which 
probably  depend  upon  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  constitution. 

**  Physiological  Reflections  on  the 
Destrocttvc  (Operation  of  Spirituous 
and  Fermented  Liquors  on  the  Ani- 
mal System.  By  Lhomas  Foster, 
F.  L.  S;*  6vo.  This  volume  has  the 


merit  of  dissuading  from  a  system 
or  practice  •f  ebriety  :  beyond  this, 
however,  we  perceive  nothing  to 
offer  in  its  favour.    • 

''  £ssay$  on  ^be  Changes  of  the. 
Human  Body  at  its  different  ages ; 
the  diseases  to  which  it  is  predis- 
posed in  each,  period  of  life,,  and 
the  physiological  principles  of  its 
longevity.  I'he  whole  illustrated  by 
many  analogies  in  planti  and  ani- 
mals. By  Thomas  Jameson,  M,D/' 
&c.  8vo.  This  volume  consists  of 
an  introduction  and  three  essays 5 
thr  first  on  *'  the  changes  of  the 
human  body  at  its  different  ages  ^ 
the  second  on  "  the  diseases  to 
which  the  body  is  predisposed  in 
each  period  of  life;  and  the  third 
on  **  the  physiological  principles  of 
longevity,  deduced  chiefly  from  ta- 
bles of  mortality,  and  the  preceding 
history  of  the  body."  We  cannot 
give  much  commendation  to  our 
author's  strictures;  he  is  generally 
far  more  confident  of  the  truth  of 
his  own  opinions  than  we  are,  or  • 
than  we  believe  he  will  find  the 
greater  part  of  his  readers  to  be ; 
and  he  is  often  most  confideut  upon 
those  points  where  there  is  most 
reason  for  liesitationr  and  modesty. 
He  has  sea r cht d  ir* to  the  opinions 
of  many  of  the  ancient  schools,  but 
merely  to  bring  up  what  has  often 
betin  resuscitated  and  re- buried  as 
of  no  use  whatever ;  and  h«  does 
not  appear  to  hav(^  a  di^icriuiination 
in  his  ovvn  mind  between  irritabi- 
lity and  strnsaiiwi,  or  between  sen- 
saiion  and  instinct.  In  the  order 
of  time  he  is  a  rigid  septenarian, 
and  conceives  that  all  the  piincipal 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  ani- 
mal frame  are  resolvable  into  series 
of  seven  days,  seven  months,  or 
seven  years.:  thus  the  fcstus,  he 
tells  U!i,  can  Tue  in  the  seventh 
month ;  the  child  acquires  its  teeth 
at'  seven   months  after  bu*th  ^  and 
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learos  io  ^ralk  id   seven    more:  nttoet,  or genendtisai, their  dava 

manhood  codsiku  of  a  triple  sep-  and  ordera :  atvaoged  after  tbe  Lb- 

4ennaT7  of  years,  and   the  grand  Qcan  •ystem.     Aho  a  ooaciae  ftt 

dimacteric  of  the  Ancieots  of  tlie  compreboDSMa  gloesaiy  of  terim, 

tr'rplc  of  this  triple,  or  Mven  nine  prefixed  to  a  general  tDdeK."*    Tke 

tinirfi  over.  It  is  somewiiat  uxrlocky  whole  ct  thn  cjidopfcdia  of  ibe  h^ 

for  thi<4  «fne8  of  caicuknton  that  tbe  tany  of  the  new  world  to  be  c 

first  noiurai  period  heve  roferrsd  Io,  p&eted  in  ffXAttmbers  of  qoarlo 


tliat  we  naean  of  birth,  is  not  seven ^  each  icotitainrng  ooly  firoai  tfairtj  to 

but  Rm^fnonihs;  tbaft  iu  tbe  free  forty  pages,  and  coosequeody  tbe 

air  aiul  natural  state  of  theootm-  whf4e  work  being  Jnton^M  Kokt 

try  children  tMCiaUy  begin   to  walk  linitfxl  to  about  two  buodnrdp^es. 

at    Huelfw,    'and    not    at    fmirUim  \t  will  hence  be  necessai^  oon- 

montiis  old ;  and  that  in  -many  na-  -ceived  that  tbe  deacriptions  ate  4w 

tions,  and  especiallv  in  tlie  prr^-  concise  both  for  ftdeutific  jpttrpowt, 

etou6  climates  of  tbe  east,  majority  and  for  general  tntoreet.   The  woik 

among  males  U  estsblinhed  at  tigh-  liowever^^ia  showy,  and  the  pbta 

ieent  instead  of  at  nutitk^^wniy  and  impofiing  :  which  aie  probably  tbe 

among  females  still  r^rlier.  chief  objects  the  oetnpili&r  h^s  in 

Tbe  science  of  botany  regard-  view, 
ed    etclosively    has    furnished    us        ''  Monograph  of  the  Britisb  iw- 

but  little  that    is  worthy  of    no-  .^rmanniK;  containing  a  colonffcd 

tice  :    we  have  seen    a    few   ele-  figure  of  every  species,  with  Hs  bis- 

mentary  books  of  trrvial  value,  un-  toiy  and  description.     ^  WiHJaflS 

worthy  of  record)  and  a  new  edi-  Jad&son  Hooker,  F.R.S.  and  ^Aa^. 

tion  wf  Lee's  •'  Introduction*'  re-  &c.-^to.  No.  J.^s.  6d.'*     We  meet 

vised  with  fisir  le«s  care    than  it  Mr.  Hooker  once  more  wicb  gnat 

ought  to  have   been,   and   by  no  pleasure ;  for  we  found  him  ktely 

means  brought  down  to  even  the  an  mtelligent  and  agreeable  guide 

more  ^  striking  .improvements    and  over  xi  coDsidemhle  pert  of  the  drea- 

discoveries-of  the  present  day.    We  ry  wastes  of  Iceland,  and  siueefelf 

have -also  noticed  a  few  of  Dr.  Tit-  comroi.ser9ted  him  on  the  unfbfto- 

lbyd*s.  numbers  of  bis  ''  Sketches  nate  loss  of  bis  manttscnpt&.   Hie 

towards  a   Hortus  Botaniciis  Ame*  very  excellent  «rticle  before  ns  is 

ricnnus,**  which  promises  far  more  compiled  with  bis  uanal  spirit  and 

in  the  continuation  of  tbe  title-page,  accuracy,  and  inds  fair  to  make  as 

than  from  the  Kpeciraens  before  us^  intimatdy  acquainted  with  a  branch 

it  nppears  likely  to  perform :  for  it  of  botany  which  has  bitberto  been 

undertakes  not  only  to  give  "  co«  jn  many  instances  confounded  bf 

loarrd  plates  of  mnny  new  and  va-  «very  phyloldgist  with  other  bcanch- 

luable  plants  of  the  West  Indies  cs,  and  never  duly  discrtauQaied  by 

«nd  North    and   South    America,  any  writer.     The  comber  before  as 

but  to  subjoin  "  a  catalogue  of  the  contains  four  plates,  eacfa«eoom- 

plants  (and  of  many  others,  natives  pani«d  with  a  lettef-press 


of  Africa  and  the  East  Indies,  which  tion  ;  the  specific  ebaiveter  being 
'have  been  or  ttiight^  be,  introduced  giveo  in  Latin,  «nd  a  fuller -eceeont 
with  advantage  into  the  West  'In-  in  our  own  tongue.  Tlie  plaaM  to 
dies)  with  concise  and  familiar  de-  whtefa  these, plates  aie  allotted  aae 
iscripttons  of  many  species,  showing  J.  Hutcbinsia,  (a  DeW'a|ledcs>'a|iC- 
*Heir  various  common  and  botanical  jifically  denocmoated  fcom  a  li^y 
^^,  places  of  growth,  medica.  who  ciildvatcs  the  same  stody  in  a 
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Kinote  coroer  of  Irebnd,  wjtb  an  in  a  short  time,  a  ^c^ater  mischief 
ardour  which  has  jeklam  been  sur*  to  the  public  than  the  late  diminu- 
^Mssed)  J.  julacea,  and  J.  concinna-  tion  of  the  coin.  I  wish  I  prove  no 
ta.  We  conclude  with  recooimend-  prophet,  whiUt  I  cannot  for  my  life 
ing  to  Mr.  Hooker  to  be  somewhat  but  often  think  of  what  the  learned 
more  concise  in  his  8peci6c  de&ii-  Melanctlion,  above  an  hundred 
tiona ;  which,  though  accurate;  are  years  since,  was  wont  to  say,  that 
alaaost  always  tao  long,  and  very  the  time  was  coming  when  the 
geilerally  too  loose  and  straggling.  want  of  three  things  w;ould  be  the 
**  Sylva  :  or  a  Discourse  of  Po-  ruin  of  Europe,  ligaum,  frotam  /iw- 
rest  Trees,  and  (he  Propagation  of  netam,  prolos  amicus ;  tifuber,  good 
Timber  in  his  Majesty's  dominions:  mon^,  sincere  /rieaJs'*  It  Is  co- 
as  it  was  delivered  in  the  Royal  So-  rious  to  observe  how  nearly  this 
ciety  on  the  I5lh  of  October  l662,  propheiic  fear  of  Mr.  Evelyn  has 
upon  occasion  of  certain  queries  been  realized  in  every  one  of  its 
propounded  to  that  illustrious  as-  branches  ;  all  Europe  has  been  suf- 
sembly,  by  the  hon.  the  principal  fering  most  severely  through  the 
officers  and  commissioners  of  the  last  twenty  years  for  want  of  sincere 
navy,  together  with  an  historical  and  mutual  friendship  between  the 
account  of  the  sacredness  and  use  of  difierent  nations  that  constitute  tlie 
standing  groves.  -By  Jobn£vel)u.  great  community  of  the  civilized 
Esq.  F.  R.  S.  With  notes,  by  A.  world  j  it  has  been  suffering  nearly 
Hunter,  M.D.  To  which  is  addod  as  long  for  want  of  a  due  circu- 
the  Terra,  a  pbilosophit-al  discourse  lating  medium ;  and  unless  the  late 
of  Earth."  4th  edit.  2  vol.  4(o.  We  important  change  had  taken  place 
hail  the  re-9{^)earance  of  the  present  in  the  northern  states,  we  should 
work,  as  one  of  the  most  important  ourselves  at  least  have  been  bank* 
in4i  xiational  point  of  view  which  rupts  in  ship- timber,  notwithstand- 
r  has  ever  issued  from  -the  British  ing  the  attention  that  has  long  been 
press^  which  first  seriously  < fixed  paid  to  the  internal  growth  of  oak 
the  eye  of  both  |;overnment  and  and  elm,  from  the  I'ast  extent  of  the 
the  people  on  the  great  necessity  of  present  British  navy  and  British 
•growing  timber  at  home  for  the  commerce.  Mr.  Evelyn  oflen  in* 
use  of  our  navy,  stimulated  the  sa-  dulges  in  a  most  poetical  style,  and 
cred  tashion  (if  we  may  be  allowed  amidst  his  enthusiasm  for  terres- 
aucb  a  term  for  such  an  occasion)  trial' groves,  is  frequently  looking 
of  extensive  groves  and  other  plan-  forward  to  the  still  better  groves  of 
tations,  put  a  stop  ta  the  barbarous  the  celestial  mansions,  where  man- 
ravages  which  at  that  time  were  kind  roay  taste  freely  of  the  fruit 
committing  on  all  the  most  ancient  of  that  tree  which  cost  tiie  tirsc 
forests  of  the  country,  and  laid  a  gardener  and  posterity  so  dear  ^  and 
fbundatipn  for  that  navy  which  in  where  the  most  voluptuous  inclina- 
our  day  has  excited  the  astonish-  tioos  to  the  allurements  of  the 
meat  of  the  world,  and  laid  tbe^  sensts  may  take  and  cat  and  still  be 
navy  of  every  other  and  of  all  other  innocent ;  no  forbidden  fruit ;  no 
people  prostrate  at  its  feet.  "  The  serpent  to  deceive ;  none  to  be  de- 
want  of^  timber,"  says  Mr.  Evelyn,  ceived.  Uail !  O  hail  then,  and 
"  and  the  necessity  of  t)eing  sup-  welcome,  you  blessed  ElysiuoM, 
plied  by  foreign  countries,  if  not  where  a  new  state  of  things  expects 
rprevented  by  better  and  more  in-  xt&:  when  all  the  pompous  and 
44iat»ious  instruments^  may  prove  charming  delights  that  detain  us 
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here  awfiile  sball  be  changed  into 
real  and  substantial  fruitions,  eter- 
nal sprir>gs,  and  plcasares  ihtelJec- 
tual,  becoming  the  dignity  of  our  na- 
ture." I  he  author  concludes  by  enu- 
merating the  principal  groves  men- 
tioned by  the  poets,  amplifying  the 
fable  of  the  Hamadryads,  and  de- 
nouncing *'  dsr€e'  against  such  as 
shall  wantonly  violate  (he  sanc- 
tity of  trees  and  forests,  at  the  same 
time  holding  out  long  life  as  the  re- 
puted rc^¥ard  of  ^uch  as  plant  them  : 
"  H^c  serif  si  OctogenariuSt*  adds  the 
venerable  Evelyn  j  "thus  have  T  writ- 
ten being  four-core  years  oldj  and 
shall,  if  God  protract  my  years  and 
continue  my  health,  be  continuidly 
planting,  liU  it  shall  please  him  to 
transplant  me  into  those  glorious 
regions  above,  the  celestial  paradise, 
planted  with  perennial  groves  and 
trees,  bearing  immortal  fruit;  for 
such  is  the  trt-e  of  life,  which  they 
who  do  his  commandments  have 
right  to." 

• '  The    Mineral   Conchology   of 

*  Great  Britain  j  or  coloured  figures . 
aiKi  descriptions  of  th(jse  remains  of 
testaceous  animals  or  shells  which 
have  been  preserved  in  various  times 
and  drpths  in  the  eaith.  By  James 
Sowerby.  F.  L.  S.  ic."  We  li.ive 
frequently  had  to  accompany  this 
excellent  and  hidefatigable  natural- 
ist in  other  hranchf^s  of  organised 
matter,  and  heartily  shake  hands 
with  him  therefore  on  the  present 

.  meeiing.  The  work  he  proposes  is 
much  wanted  to  fill  up  what  is  al- 
most an  empty  niche  in  the  gaHery 
of  the  natural  history  of  our  own 
country:  and  the  author  proposes 
to  persevere  in  it  in  the  form  of 
monthly  numbers  or  fascicles,  as  in 
his  previous  work  of  the  English 
Botany.  Not  more  than  the  first 
four  numbers  have  hitherto  reached 
us^  the  price  2s.  6d.  each  :  of  these 
unol  but  approve  of  the  ele- 


gance and  genera]  accaracy  of  the 
plates,  which  include  several  species 
or  rather  perhaps  varieties,  of  uode- 
scribed  testaceous  worms,  foabd 
among  other  petrifactions  in  drgg- 
'  ing  the  excavations  at  Highgatc  bilL 
The  textual  descriptions,  howcvfr, 
are  not  equal  to  the  graphic ;  there 
is  less  classical  elegance  and  amentt>- 
*in  the  style  than  the  plates  are  en- 
titled to;  a  defect  which  we  shall 
hope  to  s^c  corrected  in  the  subse- 
quent numbers. 

"Petralogy.  A  Treatise  od  Rock«. 
By  J.  Pinlcerton,  2  vols.  Svo"  It 
is  always  a  much  easier  matter  to 
pull  down  than  to  rebuild;  anil 
such,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  \^ 
the  case  with  the  volumes  before 
us.  The  writer  seems  to  think  that 
all  who  have  hitherto  treated  on  the 
subjects  of  geology  and  mineralogy 
have  been  mere  *•  hewers  of  woed 
and  drawers  of  water" — and  ciight 
never  to  have  been  regarded  in  any 
higher  light ;  for  even  those  of  ihem 
who  have  attempted  systems  hare 
completely  failed,  and  have  given  as 
noihtngmore  than  the  most  barbaron* 
builditigs,  distinguished  by  the  most 
barbarous  descriptions  and  lenns. 
He  believes  therefore  th^  ground  i^ 
f!lto?;ether open  to  him;  and  inspi- 
rited by  the  lofty  thought  that  "in 
this  aUo,  as  in  other  seieoces  more 
genius  is  required  to  build  a  $}■«- 
tem  ihau  to  make  observations,"  be 
boldly  adventurfe  to  throw  down 
every  thing  aroimd  him,  and  to  cnn- 
struct  his  own  edifice  upon  tlie  site 
and  out  of  the  ruins  of  fi^rnrcr  at- 
tempts. Mr.  Pinkerton  U  fir^t  dis- 
gusted with  the  distribntory  terms 
-of  class,  order,  srenus,  species  and 
Variety,  as  applied  td  the  science  of 
mineralogy  ;  chiefly  however,  as  ftr 
as  we  can  learn,  from  these  terms 
havinc;  been  occasionally  employed 
by  some  mineralogists  With  no  snuU 
degree  of  awkwardness  and  confii- 
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fusion^  and  becnm6  the  author  has  that  they  may  ratioAally  be  sup|>osed 

somehow  or  other  conceived  an  idea  to  have  90  descended,  although  we 

that  the  word  spdcui  necessarily  im-  are  not  perfectly  capable  of  tracing 

pWes zfi/a/Uy  SLTxd procreation 'f  Whence  the  lineage  j  it  has  hence  been  em* 

he  concludes,  that  however  correctly  ployed,  in  general  lai^uage,  to  tig* 

such  a  kind  of  nomenclature  may  nify  any  substance,  mode,  or  qua* 

apply  to  animals  aod  vegetables,  it  Uty,  possessing  distlna  or  separate 

can  never  be  introduced  without  the  properties  or  attributes  firom   any 

greatest  absurdity  imaginable  iuto  other  substance,  mode  or  quality, 

the  mineral  kingdom.     To  get  rid  which  from  their  general   nature, 

of  this  objection  at  once,  however,  however,  evince  some  degreo  of  af- 

it  is  only  sufficient  to  observe,  that,  finity,  and  may  be  resolved  iuto  one 

Uiece  is  not  the  ^iligh test  foundation  common  origin,  or  arranged  under 

for  the  hasty  and  chimerical  idea  one  common  head.  Nothing,  there* 

which  has-  given  rise  X»  it.    The  fore,  is  more  nugatory  than  the  chief 

terra  was  first  employed  in  a  philo-  objection,  for  to  us  it  appears  to  be 

sopbical  sense,  by  Lucretius,  as  a  the  chief,  on  which  Mr.  Piiikerton 

synonym  for  the  st^tt;^aof  Epicyrus  has  bold! v  presumed  to  prove  a  ne* 

and  Democritus,  and    is   precisely  cessity  for  subverting  all  the  received 

at^alagous,  as  the  Latin  poet  himself  distribution  of  mineralogical  science^ 

indeed,  tells  us  on  a  variety  of  occa-  and  tor  devising  a  new  fabric  in  ita 

fiions    to  simulacra  \  thus  De  Rer.  stead. 

Nat.  iv.  34.  x.  rerum  simulacra^  in        Let  us  next,  however,  attend  to 

iv.  T\\i\^  explained  by  specia  rr-<  the  fabric  itself  which  it  is  thus 

r<ea»,  semblances,  or  images  of  things;  fondly  proposed  to  substitute.     Mr. 

it  being  the  opir'ion  of  this  school  Pinkerton   proposes   to  divide  the 

that  every  substance  in  nature  is  per-  mineral  kingdom  into  three  pro- 

petually  throwing  of^  from  its  hur-  vinccs:  P^'/ra/o^,  or  the  knowledge 

&ce  fine,  filmy  floscules,  possensing  ofrocksbrstoneswhich  occur  in  large 

tlie  very  same  quaiiiirs  of   taste,  masses;  Li/io/o^,  or  the  knowledge 

touch,  smell,  colour  and  isound,  as  o^  gems  and  small  stones  \  Metal*. 

the  parent  body  ffom  which  they  h^y^  or  the  knowledge  of  metals, 

oiiginate,  and  that  as  such  film,  £os-  "  Uiese  constitute  what  in  the  or- 

cule,  exhalation,  image,  or  species^  dinary  diviiiions    would   be    called 

impinges,  according  to  its  peculiar  classes.    Each  of  these  provinces  i« 

nature  and  p<»wer  of  producing  a  divided  into  a  certain  number  of 

peculiar  effect,  upon  the  eye,  ear,  domains;  and  to  the  province  of 

palate,  nostrils,,  or  general  skin  of  Petraiogy,  that  immediately  before 

the  body,  it  excites  its  correspond-  ns;  arr;  allotted  twelve''    The  first 

ent  sensation.     And  hence  this  doc*  six  being  distinguished  by  the  sub* 

trine  has  been  peculiarly  and  exclu-  stancrj  themselves,  may  be  called 

sively  denominated  in  physical  phi*  subitantifd^    while   the  remaining 

losophy   the  doctrine  of  spaciss  \  six,  being  distinguished  by  circum* 

and  the  term  i^eri^i  has  been  derived  stances    or    accidcnces   of  various' 

from  it,  and  applied  in  physiology  kinds,  may  be  called  circum^iantialf 

indeed  to  such  livmg  productions  as  or  accidental ;  but  this  last  division 

either  immediately    and    probably  is  of.  little  moment.    The  first  six 

descend  from  one  common  parent  domains  of  petraiogy  comprise,  1st, 

form>  or  have  ^uch  a  general  resera-  The  sidenms  rocks,  or  those  in  which 

blance  in  their  structure  aod  habits  iron  predominates;  not  la  the  com- 
18i2.  Z  parative 
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ttaimtive  qoaotitjr  when  analyzed) 
but  iQ  the  quality  and  easeotiid  dtf* 
fereoce  which  it  impaitg.  2.  The 
siliceousf  deooaiiQatcd,  as  usaal» 
fitym  the  quantity  of  silex.  3.  The 
argillaoeoui.  4.  The  Magnesian  : 
these  two,  again,  are  denominated 
fiom  predominance.  5.  The  caica* 
reoas.  6.  The  carbonaceous.  The 
reoaainingfiix  domains,  derived  from 
circumstances  or  accidences,  are  rc* 
ven:  the  composite  or  aggregated 
rocks,  as>  7.  calcareous  spar,  with 
schorl,  qaartz,  and  j2;arncts,  fel^r, 
and  siderite  or  hornblend,  &:c.  This 
domain  h^s  oden  been,  confounded 
with  the  granites,  however  alien 
from  that  description;  8.  The  dia* 
mictonic,  or  rocks  in  which  the  sub- 
stances are  so  completely  mingled 
that  it  is  difficult,  even  upon  an 
analysis,  to  pronounce  which  pre- 
dominates. 9.  The  anomalous,  or 
those  which  contradict  the'  common 
order  of  nature,  and  present  unex- 
pected and  nnnsoal  combinations. 
Some^of  these  donlains,  though  they 
afibrd  few  objects  at  present,  may 
in  the  progress  of  science  be  grestly 
enriched  and  enlarged ;  and  the  uti- 
lity of  such  divisions  will  be  more 
peh:^ptible  as  the  study  advances 
towards  perfection,  tht  g;reatest  ob* 
Bcurity  at  present  arising  from  want 
of  necessary  subdivlsionit.  I'he  re- 
msining  three  domaius  are  generally 
admitted  in  geological  works;  name- 
ly, 10.  Tiie  transilient  rocks,  an  in- 
tereiting*  scries,  in  which  one  sub- 
stance gradually  passes  into  another, 
as  granite  into  porphyr}%  trap  into 
wacken,  and  the  like.  1 1 .  The  de- 
composed rocks,  which  gradually 
decay  into  sand,  clay,  or  productive 
soil.  12.  The  volcanic,  which  re- 
quirefi  lio  other  df*seription.'*  These 
are  our  author's  iirdet^f  and  for  the 
terms  specks,  iuifspecks,  varieties, 
and  sulitanaia,  we  have  ssmcture. 


aspect,  vaHeiy,  Jk/ersiig,  and  itiui^ 
ment. 

We  have  only  spacsa  for  a  single 
remark  or  two,  which  we  sbalt  linih 
to  the  dassrfieaiion,  aad  the  tutaet- 
elature.  llie  &vt  ia  designed  to 
ofter  us  a  system  more  sim^  and 
perspk»]our  than  any  hitherto  pre* 
sented.  In  comparing  it,  however, 
in  our  own  minds,  with  that  of  Bm- 
mePs,  publiftbed  at  Stockholm  ia 
1730 ;  that  of  Unneas,  piifalisfce4 
at  Leyden,  first  in  1736,  afterwirds 
in  174b,  and  in  its  most  complete 
state  in  ly^S ;  that  of  Waller,  given 
successively  at  Stockholm  in  1/47 
and  1772$  that  of  Woltersdorf,  of 
Berlin,  in  1748  ;  of  Cartboacr,  pub- 
lished at  Frankfort  in  1/55  ;  of  Joar, 
published  at  Gottingen  in  1^57 ,  of 
Crotwted,  published  at  Stockholm  in 
1758 ;  of  Vogel,  published  at  Leip- 
sic  in  17C2,  and  177^1  of  Vdthcim 
of  Brunswick  in  178I  $  of  Betgman, 
peblished  both  at  Leipsicand  Dres- 
den in  1782  ,*  of  Kirwan,  published 
in  17945  of  Werner,  pnt^isbed  in 
^7^9  of  Schmeisser,  as  poblidvd 
at  Iioodon  in  1795  5  of  Babingtott* 
as  published  in  l/siiSj  of  Gfoelio, 
which  is  undoubtedly  an  improve- 
mefit  upohLinn^us,  and  of  Brognian, 
which  is  the  last  that  has  readied  us 
worthy  df  any  particdar  notice^  we 
have  not  found  any  bws  of  these  s^rs- 
tems,  which  upbn  the  score  of  oscro 
classification  we  have  not  preferred. 
In  point  of  simplicity  we  incline  to 
Gmelin,  in  point  of  perspicttity  to 
Werner.  Par  Mr.  Pinkerton  s  twehe 
difmains,  Werner  olfers  os  five  for* 
thations;  primitive,  transtttte>  fleetx 
or  horisoatal,  alloviat,  and  volcMrie. 
Mr.  Pinkerton's  first  nine  domafais 
are  produced  for  the  roost  pait  faf 
splitting  WernorV  first  or  primitive 
class;  and  bis  three, last*  by  cen^ 
founding  Werner's  fonr  last  1  leaffis 
or  formations.    With  regard  to  the 
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itomcnciabtKe,  it  fchoold  be  remem- 
bered that  our  autkor**  professed 
object  in  every  change  of  terms  is 
to  ftte  the  science  from  German 
bat1>aFism,  and^orro  it  upon  a  prin- 
ciple of  pore  classical  tiisle.  Now 
we  wiU  venture  to  affirm^  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  mine* 
ralogist  has  ever  met  with  a  terni 
tuore  barbarous  than  that  of  iUamic^ 
tonic,  and,  which,  if  employed  at  aJ), 
should  bf  diamictic  or  diofmctoup, 
,  (from  ^laftjywfXri  as  we  suppose)  for 
the  terminal  tome,  gives  |t  a  more 
compound  derivation,  and  a  differ- 
ent aenae,  or  rather  nonsenst,  Ih- 
mam,  which  is  employed  dbtribut- 
ively,  as  signifying  ^ri  of  a  frmfmce, 
•hould  rather  have  changed  places 
with  frovinct,  and  bten  aaed  collect 
tfvely,  Bi  signifying  various  ff- 
vinc€s\  and  for  the  difiVrence  be^^ 
tween  variety  and  diversity^  which 
are  both  made  use  of  in  the  present 
classification,  the  reader  must  con- 
sult the  writer  himself,  as  he  nuut 
also  for  his  separation  of  iron  from 
the  metals,  and  introducing  it  into 
the  list  of  earths. 

**  Essa)>s  on  Natural  History  and 
Rural  Economy  :  by  the  laie  John 
Walker,  D.  D  Pf ofrssor  oi  Natural 
History  i<i  the  Unirerssty  of  Edin- 
burgh, 8vo.**  There  is  much  amuse- 
mnit,  some  useful  information,  aikl 
fiiaiiy  inaccuracies  in  these  essays. 
The  lartter  ought,  however,  to  be 
viewed  wi$b  a  friendly  and'  forgiv- 
ing eye,  aa  d>e  papers  appear  to 
hare  been  irlected  from  a  oonstder- 
tible  ^timber,  ci*  which  none  were 
prepared  or  perhaps  intended  for 
ri>e  press ;  while  they  have  not  had 
the  gnod  fortune  to  jaass  through 
•the  hasda  of  an  editor  of  sufficient 
science  to  correct  the  errors  that 
occasionally  onar  them,  or  of  solfi- 
<;iem  taste  to  proscribe  those  that 
are  of  trivial  importance.  The  nmn- 
ber  vf  the  eaaays  is  ftftceo.    The 


first  contains  f '  21  catalogue  of  the 
most  considerable  trees  in  Scotland** 
—considerable  chiefly  in  point  of 
bulk  and  age.  The  second  it  de- 
voted to  «>  "  the  natural  history  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands^' 
The  third  the  ''  history  of  IcolQmb>- 
kll  :**  the  fourth  "  the  history  of 
'  Jura  /'  the  fifth,  '<  the  Basse  and 
its  productions,"— *the  native  rock 
of  the  Solan  goose.  The  sixth  oa 
shell  marie,  of  more  value  to  the 
inliahitants  of  New  South  Wales, 
than  of  the  Hebrides.  The  seventh, 
*<on  the.utility  of  Natural  Histoiy.'* 
The  eighth,  ''  a  Memoir  of  Sir  An- 
drew Balfour,  founder  of  the  Edin- 
burgh botanical  garden,  and  pbysl- 
etan  in  ordinary  to  Charles  II.  The 
ninth,  **  the  natural  history  of  Locb 
Leven."  The  tenth  and  eleventh, 
**  mineralogical  joarnals,  (kinem^ 
net)  from  Edinburgh  to  Elliocfo, 
and  from  Edinburgh  to  fyondoo.** 
llie  twelfth  is  entitled  *"  Salicetom, 
or  the  natural  history  and  cultiva*- 
tion  of  willows."  The  thirteenths 
^  Manunalia  S^otica,**  containing  an 
enumeration  of  those  animals  be- 
longing to  the  daas  specified,  whk^ 
eitlier  has  been,  or  are  still  found 
wild  in  Scotland,  or  are  kept  in  a 
domesticated  state.  The  thirteentk 
ofiers  a  ^  statistical  account  of  the 
parish  of  ColUogton,'*  with  adetaiU 
ed  description  of  the  modes  of  agri- 
culture pursued  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  various  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject cX  parochial  assessments.  The 
fourteenth  contains  various  antiquih- 
rian  remarks  on  the  vestiges  of  a 
destructive  battle,  supposed  to  havi 
been  fought  between  426  and  -547, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Colli ngton.  The 
coodudtng  paper  consists  of  a  "Me- 
morial concerning  the  scarcity  of 
grain  in  Scotland,*'  in  1801. 

In  taking  a  general  glance  at  these 

documenls,  it  is  easy  to  perceivia 

that  oar  atiihoria abetter  philolo- 

Z  2  eiit 
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ffStt  than  zoologist,  and  a  better  zoo-  we  are  sorry  we  have  not  ^>ace  to 

logbt  than  mineralogist.  It  is  chiefly  copy  a  few  descriptions.  The  writer 

in  zoology  that  we  t^ve  found  him  observes  thatcripples  are  here  name* 

erroneons  \  in  mineralogy  we  have  rous,  firom  a  ditease  prodoced  bj  a 

hardly  found  htm  at  all.   and  he  worm  burrowing  nnder  the  slno, 

seems  therefore  to  have  been  sen-  '' that  penetrates  with  exquisite  pstn 

sible  of  bis  deficiency  upon    this  the  interior  parts  of  the  limbs.    Itii 

subject,  and  to  have  avoided  it  with  termed  in  theGaelic  language^f/Aoi, 

suitable  modesty.    The  first  essay,  and  is  generalljp  lodged  either  in  ibe 

though  possessing  nothing  very  no-  knees  or  ancles.**  The  writer  does  not 

vel,  is  one  of  tbe  most  agreeable,  seem  to  know  what  to  make  either 

■The  anh  appears  to  thrive  in  North  of  this  disease  or  of  the  worm  thtf 

Britain  to  a  larger  bulk  than  the  pix^duces  it :  but  it  appears  to  os  to 

oak,  which  seems  indeed  to  yield  in  be  a  species  of  filaria  dracuouIus,or 

'^extent  of  girth  to  the  elm,  chesnut,  Guinea  worm,  though  we  have  not 

and  yew.    The  largest  known  oak,  hitherto  beard  of  any  thing  of  tbe 

'  an  old  tree  at  Locbabcr,  measures  kind  existing  in  temperatures  of  so 

24}  feet  in   circumference  at  its  low  a  scale.    lo  the- thirteenih  es- 

widest  girth.    Wallace*s  oak,  sup-'  say  we  are  told,  fhat  "  it  appears 

posed  to  be  the  most  ancient  in  the  that  the  poor  in  Scotland,  amouot- 

kin^om,  and  to  ha?e  afforded  an  ing  to  fifty  thousand  persoos,  bafe, 

asylum  to    Sir  William   Wallace,  of  public  parochial  charity,  about 

nearly  five  centuries  ago,  in  conse-  43,0001.  allotted  for  their  tupport ; 

quence  of  which  it  has  been  held  which  does  not  afibni  to  each  pan* 

sacred  ever  since,  is  22  feet  in  cir-  per  20  shillings  yearly;  a  sum,  it 

cumference,   four  feet    above  the  must  be  acknowledged,*  very  inade- 

^round.      But    in    Dunbartonshire  quate   to  their  nec^sities.**     Tbe 

there  is  an  ash,  that  at  the  same  dis-  economy  of  a  Scotch  labouier,  hov- 

4ance  from  the  ground,  measures  ever,  is  deservine  of  great  credit, 

34  feet ;  while  the  stump  of  the  and  it  were  well  if  some  part  of  it 

Kilmaiie  ash,  which  formerly  stood  were  generally  copied  by  their  bie> 

near  the  parish  church  of  the  Lo-  tbren    on    ibis    side    the   Tweed, 

chiels  was  not  less  than  58  feet  in  "When  allowance,*'   obserres  Dr. 

circumference,  and  21   feet  at  its  Walker,  '*  is  made  for  tbe  days  io 

greatest  diameter.  Of  various  others  which  he  is  debarred  from  work, 

we  have  the  following  scale :  by  the  state  of  the  weather  or  otber 

ft.  in.  accidents,  bin  income  cannot  be  rec- 

An  elm  in  Tiviotdale,  called  koncd  to  exceed  131.  a  year.    Yet 

the  Trysting-tree,  . .    <  . .   30  0  upon  this  he  has  often  to  n^jport  s 

Beech  in  Mid  Lothian,  pro-  >vife  with  two,  three,  or  four  cbil- 

bably  240  years  old IQ  6  dren  ;  and  when  sober  and  indos- 

Chesnut  ih  Forfarshire,  500  trious,  supports  them  in  a  decent 

years  old.  decayed . .-  42  8  J  manner.    The  wife,  generally  by 

Yew  in  Pejthsbi^e 52  O  her  carefulness  and  industry,  adds 

Hawthorn  in  Perthshire ...      g  6  something.     Yet  wherever  the  in- 

Arbor  Vitse  in  Galloway . .  •     5  4  come  and  expense  of  a  laboorer^i 

Pear  tree  near  Edinburgh. .    12  0  family  come  to  be  compared,  as  they 

The  peregrinations^  encountered  have  often  fa^n,  and  committed  to 

in  the  inland  of  /ura  dre  drawn  up  paper,  the  expense,   to  a  degree  of 

with  much  spirit,  and  amenity,  and  surpriae,  always  turns  out  higber 

:,                       -  Sua 
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than  the  income.  Yet  they  live 
without  running  into  dc*bt,  and 
thrive,  and  ihc  children  arc  brought 
up  in  a  creditable  way.  '  This  is 
much  to  the  praise  of  the  poor  la- 
bourers in  Scotland  ^  and  no  reason 
can  be  given  for  it  but  that  there 
subsists  among  them  a  degree  of 
frugality  and  parsimony,  which  es« 
capes  (esc^)  the  knowledge  and 
observation  of  people  in  higher  life. 
—A  married  ploughman,  with  all 
his  perquisites,  has  generally  to  the 
amount  of  one  shilling  estvf  work- 
ing day,  or  about  l61.  a  year." 

"  General  View  of  the  Agricul- 
ture of  the  Couniy  of  Cornwall. 
Drawn  up  and  published  by  Order 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  &c.  2^y 
G.  B.  Worgan,  kho/'  This  survey 
is  drawn  up  with  considerable  mo- 
desty, and  has  been  submitted  to 
and  revised  by  various  Cornish  agri- 
culturists of  much  eminence  and 
ability ;  and  may  hence  be  supposed 
to  contain  a  fair  and  correct  descrip- 
tion of  the  rural  economy  of  the 
county  to  which  it  is  specially  direct- 
ed. The  writer,  however,  was,  from 
some  reason  or  other,  not  stated  in 
the  introductory  or.  any  other  part 
of  the  work,  obliged  to  travel  and 
make  his  remarks  in  the  winter  sea- 
son; while  even  in  its  busiest  spring- 
time, Cornwall,  from  its  superior 
attention  to  mineralogy,  would  have 
far  less  thriftily  repaid  his. inquiries 
than  many  other  provinces.  We 
learn,  however,  in  general,  that  thie 
r  farms  of  Cornwall  are  usually  of 
very  small  extent;  that  there  are 
very  few  instances  of  their  corn 
comprising  six  hundred  acres  ;  a^d 
that  their  average  is  firom  half  this 
siscj  which  is  denominated  in  vari- 
ous instances  a  barton,  to  a  mere 
cottage  tenured  of  from  three  to  four 
acres,  '*  It  may  be  said,*'  observes 
Mr.  Worgan,  "  that.there  are  more 
farms  io  Cornwall  of  from  301.  to 


501.  a  year  than  of  any  other  de- 
scription. In  the  western  parts  the 
farms  are  very  small  indeed,  and 
very  high  rented."  We  are  here  aUo 
told  that  the  same  quantity  of  land 
divided  into  small  farms,  lets  for 
more,  and  produces  a  larger  crop 
than  when  occupied  by  a  single  te-. 
nant.  Nothing  can  more  decisively 
prove  the  general  imperfection  of. 
the  Cornish  mode  of  agriculture ; 
or  that  neceishy  rather  than  ease  is 
the  chief  stimulus  to  Cornish  thrift 
and  industry.  Mr.  Worgan. strongly 
recommends  an  encouragement  of 
the  Tamarix  Gaijica,  or  Tamarisk  . 
shrub,  as  a  fence  for  this  part  of 
England.  It  grows  quick,  is  very. 
bushy,  and  feathers  down  to  the 
ground  :  its  full  height  is  usually 
about  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  shrubs 
however,  is  far  too  tender  for  gene- 
ral use,  unless  habit  should  render 
it  hardier  than  we  have  hitherto 
ever  known  it.  Cornwall,  however, 
as  we  have  already  suggested,  is 
chiefly  celebrirted  and  is  best  entitled 
to  examination  for  its  mineral. trea* 
sures :  upon  which  subject  Mr. 
Worgan  has  not  touched,  *•  Professor 
Davy  having  undertaken  to  draw  up 
in  a  distinct  work  a  mineralogical 
survey  of  hi^  native  county." — ^We 
are  moreover  consoled  in  the  intro- 
ductory part  of  the  volume,  by 
the  information,  that  whatever  the 
merits  of  the  present  production 
may  prove,  Cornwall,  is  in  many  re- 
spects a  highly  interesting  county ; 
its  inhabitants  renowned  as  a  brave, 
loyal,  and  public-spirited  people ; 
shrewd,  sensible,  and  intelligent : 
.  that  **  no  county  has  produced  more 
eminent  characters,  either  in  the 
polite  arts  or  tlie  learned  profes- 
sions ;'*  that  "  the  women  are  ami- 
able,yor  the  taost  part  accomplished, 
and  make  excellent  wives:"  that  '*  if 
Lancashire  has  its  wtcies,  Cornwall 
ba»'it8  diamonds i  aQ4  ibfitc  too  of  the 
^  mMt 
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most  beautiful  litotre:*'  that  "from*  AgtlcaituratR«saiuDBBafflial€2oqD* 
the  peer  to  the  peasant  there  is  a  try;  and  a  fibo  £ar  a^mg  mm 
mildness  and  tonoplaceQcj  of  tcsn-  fifibet  a .  CbanaotaiiaQ  for  Tithe, 
per,  an  urbanity, '  hospitality*  and  and  a  Project  for  Bntwkrapa.  9f 
courteousness  of  manoers,  a  noble  Joshua  Kirby  Trimnoer,'*  0vo.  Tbii 
frankness  and  liberaii^  pf  heart,  ex-  Ihile  Tolume  is  a  oootinoiiticni  of  the 
tremely  conriliaitngto  the  stranger;  subject  as  cootained  in  a  piecedii^ 
and  what  is  peculiarly  Cornish,  publication,  which  we  noticed  about 
moroing,  noon,  or  night,  they  greet  three  years  ago.  Mr.  Trimmer  ii 
the  traveller  ^ith  an  appropriate  an  ingenions  and  homone  observer, 
gracious  salutatioo.**  In.  proof  of  and  his  attention  has  been  fizad  op* 
which  oqr  courteous  surveyor  adds,  on  Ireland  in  cooadquence  i^  hit 
that  "thref*  several  wi^^  in  his  having  been  employed  nnder  the 
/AKT  thrtuigk  OunmmU,  he  missed  Board  of  Ordnance  to  soperinteBd  a 
bis  road  aqd  was  benighted,  and  i  brick  manufactory  belonging  to  go- 
each  time  in  U>e  remotest  part  of  vemmpilt  in  that  part  of  the  united 
the  county,  on  gently  tapfing  at  the  kingdom.  His  account  tif  the  mi- 
doOr  of  the  cottager^  the  good  man  series  of  the  lowest  class  of  poiatoe- 
rose  from  his  bed,  left  his  hom^,  cultirators  nfe  know  to  b#  ooncct, 
and  wdlked  with  hipi  seipe  miles,  and-  of  many  of  his  proposed 
oor  would  leave  him  until  he  had  schemes,  though  not  of  9II,  we  can 
conducted  him  to  his  pbee  of  desii-  oonacientiously  approve.  TIk  sBb-> 
nation.  One  of  these  ^«N^CiirrjM»j»  ject  of  tithes,  and  tteit  of  poor-laws, 
on  taking  leaye  of  him  said,  wih  m  have  their  dtfl|coities  in  everj  coon* 


amntenan^t  that  spoke   his  he^rt,    try,  and  it  is  always  much  easier  to 
''  health  and  a  long  and  happy  life    start  obfectioos  than  to  pfopoae  re- 


to  yoU|  Sir,  and  heaven-aAer  death  !**    ibrai»  \  and  aboot  as  muHch  easier  to 
—On  taking  our  leave  of  Mr.  Wor«    pn^xne  refornis  than  to  cany  then 


gan,  we  heartily  wish  him  the  same,  into  execution, 

though  we  have  not  the  houour  of  ^atement,  selected  froiD  Dr. 

being  of  CoriMsh  extraction :    and  fort*s  Menhir  of  -a  Map  of  lidaody 

we  also  heartily  wish  that  in  his  neat  published  in  1793,  ia  of  iMportaoce. 

tf griculi  oral  tour  through  this  or  any  *'  The  whole  island  oonlMied  eleaeo 

other  district,  he  may  neither  be  hundred  and  twenty  beneficea.  two 

otiigvd  to  travel  in  the  whiter y  in*  thoasaod  ^r  hundred  mid  thirty* 

stead  of  in  the  summer,  or  in  the  six  partshca,  one  thqnaand  and  ooe 

ndgki  time,  instead  of  in  the  niaj'y  for  churches^  ftoi  throe  hoodaei  and 

be  may  not  always  be  able  to  see  bis  fifty -four  %lebe-hoaaes,  oa    abooc 

oompanioo*s  emtntenmtce  so   accu-  twenty  mUilson  serea  of  famd  Kq^ish 

rateiy  in  the  dark,  as  be  appears  to  mea^thre:    iri  aoooe  oounlici  these 

have  seen  it  in  the  case  before  us,  were  nearly  five   parishea  to  one 

or  to  see  so  good  ^nd  CkrtstUmAiht  pborch  $  and  estim^liog  the  whole 

si  countenance,    even    tht»ugh    he  population  at  oniy  'thred   mjiftaws 

ri^uld  have  the  fortunate  a^opce  eight  hmidred  and  fifty  tboonad, 

of  a  keen  fiycfhptn.  there  were,  on  an  avemge,  aloHst 

'' Funhtrr  Observations  on  |he  fiftr  eAmtpcmdmkMiamp,  eod f SMiepi 

present  State  of  Agrici^ltare,  and  tApmumdattes  ^hn4  #»  «mek  cleird. 

Condition  of  the  lower  Classes  of  and  upwardsaf  fifty  thottsand  acres 

the  People  in  the  Southern  Barts  of  to  each  glebe-hoaee.     1  thcB  do* 

Ireland:  with  an  Eitimete  of  the  docted  font  miUlow  of  eens  ibr 
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wa<$tr.  land,  after  which  there  reoiain* 
ed  on  an  arerage  only  oae  church  on 
avttr^  «txlec;o  dbooaand  acre^i  of  land 
Jk  for  tiaittvation.  Since  that  time 
a  grant  has  bt:en  made  by  parlia- 
ment of  fifty  thousand  pounds  to-^ 
wards  building  clmrclic.<<  and  globe- 
houses,  which  is  now  expending.*' 

'*  Ot)fiervations  on  lairing  out 
Farms  in  the  Scotch  style,  adapted 
to  England^  comprising  an  Ac- 
conntofthe  Introduction  of  the  Ber- 
wickshire Husbandry  into  Middle- 
sex and  Ox  fonub  ire.  Witb40platrs. 
By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.  L»  S.  Imperial 
4to.  51.  5s/*  Mr.  Loudon  is  a  y^ana 
partisan  of  the  agriculture  of  North 
Britain :  we  admit  the  very  grea^ 
improvembnts  it  has  undergone,  but 
we  cannot  concede  to  it  the  general 
«aperiority  here  contended  for.  Mr. 
•Loudon  is  also  a  picturesque  as  well  a^ 
an  active  and  industrious  farmer ;  he 
divides  his  improvements  into  the 
three  classes  of  agricultural,  horticul- 
toraUaod  Aorafoinfoitf  workmanship; 
and  although  wo  would  carry  the  last 
•at  far  88  the  grand  object  proposed 
would  allow,  we  should  certainly 
fail  far  short  of  the  present  author*s 
suggestions.  .  Mr.  Loudon  is  more- 
over  somewhat  of  an  enthusiast  in 
Isis  agricultural  feelings  and  propo- 
sals, and,  liki*  most  enthusiasts,  car- 
ries the  subject  somewhat  beyond 
that  of  common  sense.  Thus  io 
speaking  ai  the  great  benefits  pro- 
dumi  by  the  agricultural  devices  of 
SooOand,  he  tells  oa  that  "  agricul- 
ture has  derived,  is  deriving,  and 
will  derive  more  benefit  from  it 
than  has  been- accumulated,  since 
the  days  when  Adam  hr^t  wie/ded  a 
Spade."  We  will  jau  .hint  that  it 
is  the  general  opintou  of  antiquaries 
that  the  hnplemeiit  of  a  ffa^e  was 
not  invented  tdl  some  /irw  yettrs  af- 
•tt*  Abe  death  of  Adam  \  and  that 
4he  ftMrm  of  Eden,  and  that  to  which 
Adam,  was  tenant  after  heiog  €$ecitd 


from  his  first  leasehold^  were  caltU 
vated  without  the  spade,  thoi^h  they 
have  not  yet  unanimously  agreed 
as  to  the  instrument  that  was  em- 
ployed in  its  stead.  In  the  same 
sprightly  feeling  Mr.  Loudon  advises 
that  the  farmer  should  not  only  have 
his  housp  conveniently  situated  for 
a  general  survey  of  his  estate,  but 
be  accoutred  with  a  Frtnch^karn  and 
9.. trumpet i  by  which  to  issue  his  or* 
ders  to  the  difi^rent  corps  that  are 
marshalled  in  his  train  at  a  distance 
of  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  from 
his  bed-room  window :  be  should, 
observes  he,  "  with  a  French-horn 
first  direct  the  attention  of  his  party, 
and  then  give  orders  throngh  a 
speaking-trumpet.** 

**  Hints  for  the  formation  of  Gar- 
dens and  Pleasure-grounds.  With 
Designs  in  various  Styles  of  rural 
Embellishment  5  Glass-houses,  Hot 
Walls,  Stoves,  &c.**  4to.'  21.  88. 
This  costly  work  is  from  the  excur- 
sive fancy  of  the  preceding  author : 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe, 
that  it  contains  essential  proQ&  of 
the  same  originality,  activity,  and 
whimsical  humour. 

''  The  Elements  of  Linear  Per- 
spective, designed  for  the  use  of 
Students  in  the  University.  By  D. 
Creswell,  A.M.  &c.  8vo.*'  i;his  is 
the  work  of  a  young  ooan,  but  of  a 
Doan  who  has  conceived  well,  and 
W ritten  perspicuously .  Afier  int  ro- 
ducing  his  definitions  he  investigates 
the  principtes  of  the  delineation  of 
objects  upon  a  plane  surface — illus- 
trates the  signification  of  the  word 
gruen  when  applied  to  a  poi;it  in 
£xed  space,  and  to  the  perspective- 
plane;  and  proceeds  to  the  appli- 
cation .of  the  elements  of  linear 
perspective,  and  the  preparation  of 
the  plane  on  which  a  picture  is  to 
be  drawn,  with  some  well-selected 
-examples.  This  occupies  ratfaor 
more  than  half  the  work.  The  au- 
thor 
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thoc  thea  proceeds  to  an  eiamina- 
tioD  of  pictures  supposed  to  be 
drawn  according  to  tbe  rules  of 
linear  perspective ;  and  makes  de* 
ductions,  from  the  propositions  of 
the  preceding  sectiooi  applicable  to 
an  exatnination  of  pictures  diawn 
upon  a  vertical  plane.  He  next  in- 
vestigates the  appearance  of  pic* 
tores  seen  from  a  point  wLicb  is  not 
their  proper  point  of  view  j  <^* 
plains  several  of  the  more  common 
phccnomena  of  pictures ;  and  con- 
cludes with  developing  the  princi- 
ples of  the  delineation  of  shadows 
with  examplrs. 

On  the  pleasant  and  fruitful  sub- 
ject of  ecclesiastical  architecture  we 
have  received  various  productions, 
and  several  of  ihem  highly  entitled 
to  attention.    We  maj  particularly 
notice,  *'  A  Treatise  on  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Architecture  of  England  du- 
ring the    middle  ages:    with  ten 
illustrative    plates.      By  the   Rev. 
John  Milner,  D.D.  F.S.A.  &c.  8vo." 
**  An    Historical    Survey    of   the 
Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  France, 
with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  rise 
and  progress  of  Gothic  Architecture 
in  England.   By  the  late  Rev.  6;  D. 
Whittingtooi  2d  edition."    "  Ob- 
servations on  the  Varieties  of  Archi- 
tecture used  in  the  structure  of  Pa- 
rish churches.    To  which  is  added, 
a  description  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  Saxon,  Norman,  and  Pointed- 
arch  styles;  list  of  churches  oaw  re- 
maiuing  built  by  the  Saxons;  an 
account  of  bishops  and  others  who 
were  architects ;  and  the  contempo- 
rary  architecture  of  the  various  pe- 
riods, 9vo."  The  last  is  perhaps  the 
most  useful  book  of  tbe  whole,  as 
containing  a  compendium  of  various 
opinions  on    the  deeply-contested 
subject  of  the  origin  and  merits  of 
the  Gothic  or  pointed  style,  toge- 
ther with  a  variety  of  valuable  re- 
niatks  made  by  actual  sunrey,    in 


regard  to  depth  of  stod^,  and  otigi* 
nal  matter,  however,  it  anist  yidki 
to  both  the  preceding,  in  which  tbo 
two    authors    take  very    difiaeot 
grounds  of  reasoning,  exhibit  veiy 
different  views,  and   consequently 
arrive  at  very  different  coodoaoos. 
Dr.  Milner  is  enthusiastically  at* 
tacbed  to  the  style  of  arciiitectnre 
before  us,  which  in  consetfuence  be 
has  endeavoured   to  sepuraie  from 
the  degrading  title  uf  GotMc,  and  to 
distinguish  by  what,  in  tnith,  fonni 
its  leading  c*haracter,   the  pointed 
centre  of  the  arch  ;    while  he  will 
not  allow  that  the  Gothic  natiooc 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  its  inven- 
tion, which  he  ascribes  chicfiy,  if  not 
altogether,  to  the  Norman  preiaies 
who  rebuilt  the  different  cathedrals 
of  England  during  the  latter  pan  of 
tl)e  ffeventh  century,  and  the  be> 
ginning  of  tbe  twelfth ;.  and  conse- 
quently  conceives    th^t    oor   own 
country  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  me- 
rit of  4)aving  perfected,  if  not  nii- 
ginated  it.     He  asserts  it  indeed  to 
have,  been  founded  in  some  degree 
upon  the  Saion,  so  denomhiatcd 
merely  because  it  prevailed  during 
the  Saxon  dynasty,  but  which  in  fact 
is  Ihe  Grecian  or  Roman  style,  hav- 
ing the  essential  character  of  that 
style,  though,  in  consequence  of  the 
general  d^line  of  the  arts,  most 
rudely  executed.    '*  The  Nonnaa 
windows  and  portals  were    madb. 
larger  and  better  proportioned  ifaaii 
those   which  preceded  them,  and 
were   generally  supported  by  co- 
lumns at  the  sides;  their  roouldtogB 
also  aad  other  carvings,  tbov^  not 
essentially  different  from  thoae  of 
the  Saxons,  were  far  better  desigoed 
'  and  executed.     In  short,  next  to 
the  effect  of  saUtmii^,  what  these 
ingenious  and  indefatigable  arcbi- 
tect<i  chiefly  aimed  at  in  tbetr  re- 
ligions stnictnret,  was  Uamtf.    Aa 
equ4  attention  to  theae  two  efibcts 
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did,  by  degrees,  produce  a  perfectly 
new  style  in  architecture,  properly 
called  iA€  pointed  style,  being  one  of 
the  greatest  efforts  ef  human  genius, 
that  has  been  witnessed  in  the  course 
of  ages  "    Mr.  Whittington*s  talents 
we  have  formerly  had  occasion  to 
notice :  he  disputes  the  present  the- 
ory, and  endeavours,  though  vainly 
in  our  estimation,  to  tr^ce  the  style 
from  the  eastern  countries,  believing 
it  to  have  been  brought  thetite by 
the  crusaders.     He  is  also  nearly 
as  little  disposf  d  to  compliment  it, 
when   put  in  comparison  with  the 
Grecia unorders,  as  Mr.  Barry.     In 
its  interior  we  think   it    excels  in 
both  beauty  and  sublimity,  but  per* 
hapi)  yields  in  regularity  and  harroo' 
ny ;  in  its  exieuor  the  Greek  style 
has  a  decisive  advantage  in  every 
respect.  ' 

"  An  Elementary  Invpstigation 
of  the  Theory  of  Numbers,  with  its 
application  to  the  indeterminate  and 
diophantine  analysis,  the  analytical 
and  geometrical  division  of  the  cir- 
cle, and  several  other  curious  alge* 
braical  and  arithmetical  Problems. 
By  Peter  Barlow,  of  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary Academy,  8vo."  We  have  by 
no  means  space  to  analyse  this 
i>'ork.  liCt  it  suffice  to  say,  that  the 


author  ha^  successfully  studied  in  the 
school  of  Euler ;  and  that  to  much 
valuable  matter  from  Legendre  and 
Gauss,  he  has  added  no  small  quan- 
tity of  his  own. 

"  A  Treatise  oil  the  Resolution 
of  the  higher  Equations  in  Algebra. 
By  W.Lea,  4to.  pp  48." .  Upon 
this  work  also  we  can  report  fa* 
vourably:  Mr.  Jjssl  has  well  studied 
Mr.  Woodhouse,  and  in  the  tract 
befor(^  ut  has  simplified  various  me« 
thods,  and  reduced  them  to  one 
common  and  easy  principle. 
*  "  A  new  System  of  Arithmetic  : 
including  specimens  of  a  method  by 
which  most  Arithmetical  operations 
may  be  performed  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  rule  ef  three ;  and  foU 
lowed  by  Strictures  on  the  nature  of 
t  he  Elemen  i  ary  i  nst  ruction  contained 
in  English  Treatises  on  that  science. 
By  Thomas  Clark,  8vo."  We  sec 
no  just  reason  offered  in  the  work 
before  us  for  deviating  from  the 
common  mndr  of  instruction;  and, 
upou  a  tolerable  examination  of 
this  boasting  volume  with  "the 
treatises  it  so  arrogantly  impugns* 
have  no  hesiiation  in  saying,  that 
the  vauity  of  the  latter  makes  it 
uprise  and  kick  ihe  beam* 
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LITERATURE  AND  POLITE  ARTS. 


Contamng  tA^  Traniaetsom  rf  liUrary  Socuins,  Bi^gr^fy,  Pakai^j, 
PMhhgy,  C/iUsicSf  Poeify,  Drmma,  Nwets,  Tales,  and  Bwrntmecs. 

WE  commence  as  usual  with  F.  R.  S.**     TiMse  nwinrchft  M^ipta 

tbe  ''  Transactions   of  tbe  to  have  been  accurately  conducted, 

Roys  I   Sodetj,    and  shall    give  a  and  their  results  are  hi^Uj  curioii», 

list*  of  the  articles  contained  in  tbe  as  being  at  variance  withmaajolf 

Tolnme  for  the  current  year«  with  the  most  popular  opinions  upon  the 

such  observatbns  upon  several  of  subject.    According  to  the  experi- 

thero  as  their  superior  importance  or  mental  analyses  before  as  tbe  serum 

interest  may  seem  to  demand.    I.  of  the  blood  contains    no   geUiio 

'^  On  the  grounds  of  tbe  method  whatever  i  and  the  serosity  or  fluid 

larhich  Laplace  has  given    in  the  which  oozes  ^m  it,  when  ok^ 

Kcond  chapter  of  bis  Mechanifue  lated  by  heat,  consists  of 


Celeste  for  Computing  the  attractious  in  combination  with  alkali ;  the 
of  spheroids  oi  every  description,  autbof  also  supposes  tliat  the  gf« 
By  James  Ivory  A.  M.  coaimuiii*  latin,  so  common  to'  every  part,  is 
cated  by  Henry  Brougham,  Eaq.  an  actual  product  of  every  psrt, 
F.  R.  S.  M.  P.*'  This  is  a  vuiuablis  in  conirquenoe  of  local  seac« 
|»aper  but  cannot  be  abridged  II.  tion,  not«ithstandtng  that  gelabn 
*'  On  the  attractions  of  an  extensive  i^  found  in  tbe  mass  of  the  blood, 
dass  of  spheroids.**  By  the  •same:  though  not  in  it^  serum.  Iran  ha 
ooeuauoicatad  as  above.  A  usefiil  aMeris  to  be  found  in  oalv  ve- 
accompanioienl:  to  the  preceding,  ry  small  quantittea  in  any  of 
III.  *' An  account  of  some  peculisr*  the  animal  fluida,  and  nearly  ai 
ities  in  tbe  structure  of  the  organ  much  in  one  fluid  as  in  another; 
of  bearing  in  tbe  Balaena  Mystice-  certainly  not  more  in  the  colouno; 
tus  of  Linn6us.  By  Everard  Home  matter  of  the  blood  than  in  any 
Esq.  F.  R.  S."  According  to  Mr.  other  pirt  of  it..  He  conjectures 
Home's  observations  the  whalrbone  that  the  red  hue  is  connected  with 
whale,  •the  animal  here  referred  to,  the  removal  of  a  portion  o€  carbon 
can  only  hear  by  tbe  blow-hole  or  and  hydrogen  from  the  blood  %  and 
nostril,  since  it  is  into  the  causl  that  its  various  tints  depend  upon 
leading  into  this  organ  that  the  modtflcatiuns  of  animal  matter,  and 
eustachian  tube  or  internal  duct  not,  as  conceived  by  I  be  French 
opens,  and  since^  also,  it  is  only  by  chemists,  on  an  oxydizement  of 
this  duct  that  the  whale  has  any  iron.  V.  ''  Observations  of  a  co- 
communication  with  the  external  met,  with  remarks  on  the  construe* 
air  as  a  medium  of  sound.  The  tion  of  its  diflerent  parts.  Bjr  Wm. 
article  is  illustrated  by  tvro  plates.  Herschel,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S."  XII. 
TV  ('  Chemical  researches  on  the  '*  Observations  of  a  second  Comet, 
ind  some  other  animal  fluids,  with  remarks  on  its  coostrodiao. 
'iam  Thomas  Brande^  Esq.  By  the  same/*     These  papers  are 

mioolely 
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minuttly  descnpttve  of  the  comet  ribs.  By  EverardHome^ Esq. P.R.S.** 
that  appeared  towards  the  close  of-  XXI  *'  Oh  the  diflTcrent  strue- 
18ll,and  tliat  oftimailerniagnttnde*  toret  and  situations  of  the  solvent 
which  became  visible  in  thr*  begin-  glands  in  the  digestive  organs  of 
iitBg4)f  idl3.  The  fir«t  <^  tbene  is  birds,  according  to  the  nature  ef 
^tttoslted  #t  1^  'Smlkonf^ef  <iiiik*8  thsir  food  and  fMrttcular  modes  of 
distance  from  the  mn:  the  second  lilc.  Bflhe-^uoei'^outaunog/aao- 
at  l64  millions;  the  iirst  at  26'Z  ful  additions  to  the  gencni  btoek 
niillious  of  miles  from  the  earth,  the  of  the  author's  papers  on  ph>8i«- 
seeond  at  only  83  millions  ^  the  logy,  and  compar.i live  gnatomy,  but 
tail  of  the  former  at  45  miliioi|s  of  requiring  plates  for  their  elurida* 
miles  in  length  j  that  of  the  lat  tion.  XI.  "  Further  experimenCa 
ter  at  not  more  than  half  a  mil-  and  observation  on  the  action  of 
lioQ  of  miles.  VJ.  ''Onagasse-  poisons  on  the  animal  system.  By 
ous  compound  of  carbonic,  oxyd,  fi.  C.  Brodie^  Esq.  F.  R  S.**  XX«> 
and  chlorine  By  John  Davy  Esq.  "  Fuither  experiments  and  ob»er«' 
Communicated  by  Sir  H.  Davy  rations  on  the  inflnence  of  the 
Knight,  &c/'  X.  **  An  Account  brain  on  the  gtneration  ot  animal 
9f  some  experiment^on  the  cotpbi-  beat.  By  the  saiie  :"  being  a  con- 
nation  of  dififerent  metals  and  chlo-  tinuation  of  subjects  we  have  aU 
rine.-  By  the  same.XVIII.  ''Anac-  ready  noticed.  XIU.  ••  /Ydditionel' 
count  of  some  experiments  on  dif-  experiments  on  the  muriatic  aR(f 
ferent  combinations  of  fluoric  acid.*'  oxymuriatic  acids.  By  Wiilianft- 
By  thr  same.  XXII.  "  On  some  Henry,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  8ec."  leaving 
combinations  of  phosphorus  and  the  controversy  between  Sir  Horn- 
snlphar,  and  on  some  other  sub-  '  phry  Davy  and  Mr.  Murray  still  in 
jfects  of  chemical  inquiry.  By  Sir  a  state  of  indrciMon.  XIV.  "Of 
Humphrey  Dtvy^  knight.  Sec.  R.S."  the  attraction  of  such  solids  as  are 
all  tending  to  support  the  late  se-  terminated  by  planes,  and  of  solids 
lies  of  experiments  and  hypothesis  of  greattst  attrat^tion.  '  By  Thomas 
pf  the  latter  celebrated  cheipist.  Knight,  Ksq."  XV.  "  Of  the  peno* 
VII.  "  Narrative  of  the  Eruption  tralion  of  a  hemisphere  by  an  in- 
ef  a  Volcnno  in  the  sea  off  the  definite  number  of  equal  and  smii« 
island  of  St.  Michael.  Sy  S.  Til-  hr  cylinders."  Both  incapable  ef 
lard,  Esq.  Captain  in  the  royal  na-  abridgment.  XVH.  *'  Observations 
vy.*'  Commiinicat«-d  by  Sir  Joseph  on  the  measurement'  of  tbfee  de« 
Banks,  hart.  Ike.  A  very  extraordi-  grees  of  the  meridian,  conducted  ifi 
nsry  eruption,  producing  an  inland  England  by  Iji-ut.  Col.  Williaia 
which  the  writer,  accompanied  by  Mudge.  By  Don  Joseph  Rodtgue.*' 
2  few  adventurous  friends,  mounted.  Shewing  that  if  this  measnremeint 
and  named  Sabrina  Island.  V  II.  be  correct,  there  can  be  no  flatten* 
**  On  the  primitive  c«^'stfl]s  of  car-  ing  at  the  poles,  or  elevation  at  the 
honateof  lime,  bitter-spar  and  iron-  equator. 

spar.      By  William  Hyde  Wollas-  Whilst  we  are  upon  the  subject 

ton,  M.  D.  Sec.  R.  S.'*  co  (aining  of  the  Royal  Society,   we  sbai  stpj^ 

useful  additions  to  the  Abb6  Ha(iy*s  somewhat    forward  to    notice    the 

tables  of  crysHillegraphy.  IX.  "CM)-  "  History  of  ihe  Royal  Society  from 

servations  intended  to   shew  tliat  i^i  InHittHion  to  the  end   of  the 

the  progressive  motion  ef  snakes  is  eighteenth    century.**    By  Thomat 

partty  performed  by^  means  pf  the  Thomson,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  L.  «r  & 

410. 
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4 to.  Our  readers  are  well  aware^ 
that  a  very  excellent  abridgmeDt 
of  the  TransaciioDs  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, from  its  formation  io  \665, 
to  the  close  of  the  year  1 600,  baa 
lately  been  executed  by  the  joint 
labour  of  Dr.  Hutton,  Dr.  Pe^rtion, 
and  Dr.  Shaw.  The  volume  before 
118  in  intended  to  be  au  accompani^ 
ment  to  this  exoelleot  con^pilation, 
and  has^  indeed,  been  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  Thomson  at  the  express  sugges-^ 
Ijon  of  the  learned  authors  of  the 
abridgment.  The  original  plan, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  consi- 
derably departed  firom  >  and  the 
work  before  us  has  becoifie  rather 
an  arranged  summary  vf  the  mate- 
rials  of  the  transactions  at  lengtii, 
than  a  fdsiary  t^f  the  society  adapt- 
ed to  Jthe  recent  abridgment. 
**  Throughout  the  whole  work," 
observes  the  wrirer,  **  the  references 
have  been  made  to  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions  rather  than  to  the 
abridgment,  because  it  was  the 
object  of  the  author  to  make  it  iit" 
dependent  vf  the  abridgment .  T  hese 
references,  however/'  be  continues, 
''  will  2jtxy^  equally  well  for  the  pos- 
sessors of  either  work  ;  because  in 
each  page  of  the  abridgment  are 
printed  the  date  and  number  of  the 
volume  where  the  corresponding 
paper  is  fouiid  in  the  original ;  and 
the  page  of  the  original,  where  the 
paper  commences,  is  affixed  to  the 
title  of  each  paper  in  the  abiidge- 
ment.'*  All  which,  however,  should^ 
in  our  humble  opinion,  have  rather 
been  an .  additional  reason  for  our 
author  s  adhering  to  what  certainly 
must  have  been  the  original  intend 
tion,  and  making -his  references  por- 
respond  with  the  Transactions .  in 
their  abridged  form,  from  the  faci* 
lity  .with  which  any  person  can 
pass  from  the  abridged  to  th8  primary 
volumes  fi^m  which  they  have  been 
epitomiied}  nor  is  it  very  ^easy  to 


reconcile  the  above  extraordinarr 
assertion  of  Dr.  Thomson,  tiiat 
''  throughout  the  ^nle  %uori  the 
references  have  breu  made  to  the 
Philosophical  IVausactions  rather 
than  to  the  abridgment,  because 
it  v^as  the  object  of  (be  author  lo 
make  it  independent  of  the  abridge- 
ment;*' with  his  opening  assertion, 
tliat  "  the  following  work  waspro- 
jected  by  the  proprietors  ot  the  new 
abridgment,  and  was  intended 
to  consist  partly  of  biographical 
sketches  of  some  of  tbe  aiost  emi- 
nent Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  partly  of  an  arranged  view  of 
the  whole  contents  of  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  frcMn  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work  in  l665 
dowj)  to  the  end  of  the  year  1800, 
wheu  the  ahrid^ment  Urminaied, 
The  plan  being  laid  before  the 
author  some  years  ago,  he  readily 
agHe^d  to  undertake  the  execalion 
of  it."  With  the  abridglDcnt  of 
the  Philosophical  TransactioDs,  the 
present  volume,  commenced  at  tbe 
suggestion  of  its  proprietors,  b  in 
pcrfecjL  parallel  i  it  begins .  and  ter- 
minates "with  it,  and  so  far  forms  a 
whole;  but  it  forms  no  wliole  with 
the  Philosophical  TraosactioDs  in 
the  original,  for  though  it  begins 
with  the  ^rork  it  hreaks  off  while  it 
is  continuing,  and  in  the  very  niid<« 
die  of  its  career. 

We  aje  ready,  however,  to  admit 
the  great  pains  and  labour  which 
the  indefatigable  author  has  given 
himself  in  the  penisal  of  so  volumin- 
ous'a  journal  as  the  original  work. 
"  The  first,"  says  he,  •'  and  not  tbe 
least  fatiguing  part  of  the  task,  was 
to  perustT  the  whole  of  the  Pftiiiaso- 
phical  Transactions,  and  to  arranee 
all  the  papers  under  distii  c.  hea&t 
according  to  the  sciences  tn  which 
they  respectively  belonged.**  Erin 
here,  hewever,  he  might  have  saved 
himself  a  world  of  labour  by  con- 
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fining  liis  perusal  to  the  abridgment, 
anil  only  occasionally  consulting  the 
actual    Transactions,     where    the 
former  appeared  insufficient.     And 
he  might  have  saved  himself  in  a 
still  greater   degree,    and    in    our 
opinion  not  only  much  better  have 
accomplished  the  original  design, 
and  complied  with,  the  actual  title  of 
the  volun>e  which  is  a  "  History  of 
^  the  Royal  Society,"  but  composed  a 
book  that  would  have  been  demand- 
ed with  far  more  eagerness  by  the 
public,  if,  instead  of  chiefly  devot- 
ing himself  to  the  tnsk  of  still  further 
epitomising    the    learned    labours 
before  us,  he  had  entered  at  full 
length  into  what  we  may  be  allowed 
to  denominate  the  biograp/iy  of  the 
Society,  bovh  corpora tely  and  indivi- 
dually, and  only  noticed  the  literary 
productions  as  the  progress  of  his 
journey  might  have  demanded.     As 
tbevoiume stands  at  preicut  it  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  second  and 
more  summary  Abridgment  ©/*   t/ie 
PhiiosGfhical  Transiictions  reduced, 
indeed,  to  arv  arranged  form,  and 
not  as  a  **  Historj'  of  the  Royal 
Society.**     It  may,  indeed,  be  ob- 
served as  a  'general  truth,  that  the 
history  of  a  literary  society  is  for  the 
^     most  part  a  history  of  its  literary 
labours;  but  this  is  only  to  make 
•Dr.  Thomson's  work  a  repetition  of 
that  to  which  it  is  or  rather  was  In- 
tended as  a  supplement ;  for  in  this 
light  the  abridgment  itself  becomes 
&  history,  and  a  far  better,  because 
:^  far  more  detailed  history  of  the 
Royal  Society    than    the    volume 
before  us:  yet  we  cannot  concede 
that  the  uuhole  of  the  history  of  all 
Icanied  societies  is  confined  to  their 
scientific  contributions.     There  is 
an  actual  and  embodied  life  of  high 
consequence  and   importance    be- 
longing to  many  of  them,  coinpris- 
ing,  as  we  have  already  stated,  their 
corporate,  biography,  and  that   of 


their  several,  or  at  least  their  prin- 
cipal members;  and  to  none  of 
them  of  higher — perhaps  te  none  of 
them  of  so  high — a  consequence  as 
that  of  the  venerable  institution 
before  us,  as  being  the  parent  and 
pattern  of  every  similar  institution, 
and  as  having  continued  foremost 
in  the  order  of  merit  as  well  at  in 
the  order  of  time.  It  only  remains 
for  us,  in  the  cursory  glance  which 
our  limits  will  still  further  allow  us 
to  throw  at  the  very  learned  and 
scientific  work  before  us,  to  add 
the  fbllTlWing  sketch  of  the  author's 
general  arrangement.  We  have, 
first,  an  historical  introduction, 
which,  except  the  appendix,  is  the 
whole  that  relatik  to  Xbit  corporate 
biography  of  Om  society,  occupying 
sixteen  pages ;  and  we  then  enter 
upon  lhei)ody  of  the  work,  which  is 
divided  into  l^ve  books,  comprising 
the  five  general  subjects  of  natural 
hisiory ;  mathematics  ;  mechanical 
philo^opby;  chemistry;  and  mis- 
cellaneous articles,  forming  a  sort 
of  cfypiogamic  class,  and  including 
weights  and  measnres,  political 
arithmetic,  antiquities,  and  (for  its 
last  chapter)  a  section,  most  awk* 
wardly  denominated  once  morc^ 
nuscellantous  articles,  like  the  book 
itself  to  which  this  chapter  belongs, 
and  snbarranging  the  articles  of 
printing,  the  stylus  and  paper  of 
the  ancients,  hatching  of  chickens 
at  Cairo,  encaustic  painting,  teach* 
ing  the  deaf,  and  dumb  to  speak, 
the  Romansh  language,  Mozart, 
arid  Crotch,  two  remarkable  infant 
musician^.  The  whole  closes  with 
nn  appendix  containing  a  copy  of 
the  charter  of  the  Royal  Society  io 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  a  copy  of 
tiie  patent  granting  Chelsea  to  th« 
Royal  Society,  together  with' some 
additional  .privileges  and  pewecs 
during  the  same  reign ;  minutes  a£ 
the   society    respecting  Sir.  l«a«c 

Newton  j 
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Newton  $    an  alphabetical   list  of  this  diieaae,  and  vbiob  we  btn 

the  Fellow«  of  the  Society^  and  a  already    oommaoioated,    dudncci^ 

geoeral  iodeK  to  the  volume.    The  and  iatistactoriljr  oooiirfned.    Tbe 

work   will  ttndoubiedly   be  found  cuil  miMt  now  therefore  be  rcfanded 

uteful»    and   eviocesi    much    and  as  analogona  to  the  iofirmitj  of  M 

•assiduous  labour}  but  its  flrring4>-  age,  aa  proce^iog  from  too  lo«g a 

BB€nt  it  capaMe  of  great  troprore-  use  of  Che  isame  variety  of  poCaUie  ta 

ment,    and    tbe    prolessed    object  tbe  form  of  cuttings,  and  as  CHily 

Ibr  which  it  was  originally  under-  yieldiog  to  the  propagatioo  of  the 

takeo,  yet  remauM  to  be  accum-  same  va>uable  Tegetat>le    by    the 

pltshed.  mode  of. seeds. 

''  Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  "  The  Life  of  Johs  Kmn,  ooo« 

Horticultural  Society, '  8vo      We  taiiuMg  illoaaratioos  of  the  Hiaory 

notice  the  incipisfir  lahnsmc  oi  cfaia  of  the  Hefbrmatioii  in  Scotland ; 

'  acw^y^f  aiabti»bcd  imtirutiim  as  an  with  biographical   notices   of  the 

addit,ional  pn>ol  of  the  rapid  stride  principal  reformersj  and  sketches  of 

of  useftil  and  pr.iccical  sciei>ce  in  theprogressof  literature  in  Sooclud 

every  department  ot  oattire.    Tbe  during  a  great  part  of  the  sixteenth 

society  comtiienced    in    J6O9.    in  century.    To  which  is  subjcAtoed  aa 

imitaiioo  o(  tb«  London  Horttcul-  appendix,  consisting  of  letters  and 

tural  Scidety,  whose  existence  and  other  papers  never  before  pa biisbed. 

teudabJe  ei^rrtions  we  have  often  By  Thomas  M'Crie,  Minister  of  tbe 

noticed,  and  shall,  as  we  trust,  often  Gospel,  Edinburgh/'  8vo.     T%ii  k 

bave  occasion  to  notice  with  high  a  temperate,  but  animated  and  ia- 

commendatioo.     The  Earl  of  Dal-  teresttag  work,  tbotigb   from  the 

ketth  was  elected  president,  and  Sir  peculiarity  of  its  style   somewhat 

James  Hall,   Dr.  Rutherford,  Dr.  better  calculated  for  tbe  meridian  of 

Coventry,  and  Mr.   Hunter  vice-  Edinburgh  than  of  London.     Tbe 

presidents.     The    moiiibers    meet  honest  and  intrepid  scholar,  whose 

quarterly  >  and  as  far  as  we  are  able  history  it  communicates,  not  mcfdy 

to  judge  from  tbe  general  character  from  common  sources,  bat  from  a 

of  its  nx>re  conspicuous  promoters,  variety  of  original  and    authentic 

at  weU  a^  from  the  value  of  many  documents,  haa  never  before  beea 

of  the  anicles  contained  in  the  first  presented  ia  $0  fiivourafale  a  point 

number  of  the  tneinoirs  before  as,  of  view  $  the  stera  and  rigid  fVas- 

the  Ofily  number  which  has  hitherto  bytenan  is  here  aoltened  down  into 

raaChed  our  hands,  we  cannot  do  a  maa  of  mildness  and  fine  feeling; 

otherwi$e  than  augur  well  cottcem-  and  the  btulder  of  mean  andsordiA 

k^  the  future  use  and    growing  meeting  bouses,    is  depicted,    not 

prosperity  of  the  institution.     We  only  as  an  aooompltslied  acholar^ 

are  peculiarly  pleased  to  find  that  but  as  a  scholar  «f  nice  and  etcganc 

the  fiocietv  have  entered    into   a  taste.    Tite  point  h  perhaps  canriai 

apiriied   resolution  of  putting  pro-  somewhat  4oo  far;  yet  we  caoaoK 

|x>sed  improvements  to  tbe  teat  of  avoid  obsetviag  that  the  real  ch^ 

experiment  under  their  own  aye  fader  of  John  K^noa.  iiaa  aekks 

-and  superintendance.    In  two  valu-  hitherto  had  fiur  justice  done  tt  im 

able  papers  on  the  curl    in  the  his  own  country,  and,  perhaps*  oesar 

Miatoe  by  Mr.  Shirreff  and  Mr«  on  this  side  the  Tweed.    Soc^iaa^ 

bicksoB^   we  find    Mr.   Koight*a  from  tl>e  aGc6aat  before  os, 

^pioioa  concerniug  the  origin  af  at  the  oonmeaocBiaiAaf  hia< 

ti 
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to  htve  been  as  deeply  tunk  in  all 
the  dtpraviciefl>   corrnptions,    and 
superfttititions  of  the  dark  ages,  at 
anjr  part  of  the  smith  of  Europe ; 
to  amend  its  moral  and  even   its 
religioiM  edifices  ppears  to  have  bean 
atrooBt   impossible,    and    ceftainlj 
the  shortest  if  not  the  best  way, 
was  that  actually  pursued  by  this 
zealous    proto-refornier^    to    pull 
down  the  crazy  building  and  con- 
struct a  new  one.    Upon  this  sub- 
ject let  our  readers  jadge  for  them- 
selves from  the  following  extract. 
"  The  corruptions    by  which    the 
Christian  religion  was  universally 
depraved    t)efore  the  reformat  ion, 
had  grown  to  a  greater  height  in 
Scotland  than  in  any  other  nation 
v^itliin   the  pale   of  the  Western 
church.     Superstition  and  religions 
imposture,  in  their  grossest  forms, 
gained  an  easy  admission  among  a 
rude    and    ignorant    people.     By 
means  ef  these  the  clergy  attained 
to  an  exhorbitant  degree  of  opulence 
and  power;    which   were  accom* 
pariied,  as  they  always  have,  been, 
with  the  corruption  of  their  order, 
and  of  the  whole  system  of  religion. 
The  full  half  of  ihe  wealth  of  the 
nation    belonged    to    the  clergy; 
and  the  greater  part  rf  this  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  of  their  number 
who  had  the  command  of  the  whole 
body.     Av:^rice,  ambition,  and  the 
love  of  secular  pomp  reigned  among 
the  superior  orders.     Bishops  and 
abbots  rivalled  the  first  nobility  in 
magnificence,  and  preeeded  them 
in    honours.     They    were    privy- 
cooneillors  and  lords  of  session,  as 
well  as  of  parliaqient ;  and  had  long 
engrossed  the  principal  offices  of 
state.     A  vacant  bishopric  or  abbacy 
cafied  forth  powerful  compel  iters, 
who  contended  for  it  as  for  a  prin- 
cipality or  petty  kingdom ;  it  was 
obtained  by  similar  acts,  and  not 
tmfrequentfy  taken  possesion  of  by 


the  sameweap6as.    Isferibr  bene- 
fices were  openly  put  to  sale,  or 
bestowed  on  the  illiterate  and  uo^ 
wdthy   minions  of  courtiers;    oa 
dice-playersj    strolling  bards,   and 
the  bastards  of  bishops.    Plunlitiea 
were  multiplied  without   boui/dt, 
and  benefices  given  in  atmm^dam 
were  kept  vacant  during-  the  life  of 
the  commendatory,  sometimes  diir« 
ing  several  Hves,  to  the  deprivation* 
of  extensive  parishes  of  all  provision 
of  religious  service ;  if  a  depriva* 
tion  it  could  be  called  at  a  time 
when  the  cure  of  soofs  was   no 
longer    regarded    as   attached    to 
livings  originally  endowed  for  this 
purpose.    Tliere  was  not  such  a 
thing  known  as  for  a  bishop  to 
preach ;  indeed  1  scarcely  recoUed 
a  single  instance  of  it  mehtioned  in 
history,  from   the  erection  of  the 
regular  Scottish  episcopate  down  to 
the  period  of  the  reformation..  The 
practice  was  even  gone  into  desue* 
tttde  among  all  the  secular  clergy, 
and  was  wholly  devolved  on  the 
mendicant  monks,  who  employed 
it  for  the  most  mercenary  purposes. 
"  The  lives  of  the  clergy,  ex* 
empted   from  secular  jurisdiction^ 
and  corrupted  by  wealth  and  -idle* 
ness,   were   become  a  scandal  to 
religion,    and  an  outrage  on   dof 
cency.  •  While  they  prdfessed  chas- 
tity,   and    prohibited,    under   the 
severest  penalties,  any  of  the  eccle* 
siastic  order  from  contracting  un* 
lawful  wedlock,  the  bishops  set  the 
example  of  the  most  :»hameles9pro« 
fligacy  before  the  inferior  clergy  | 
avowedly  kept  their  harlots ;  pro* 
vided  their  natural  sons  with  bene« 
fices;  and  gave  their  daughters  in 
marriage  to  the  sons  of  the  nobility 
and    principal  gentry;    many   of 
whom  were  so  mean  as  to  contami* 
nare  the  blood  of  their  families  by 
such  base  alliances  forthesake^of  the 
rich  dowries  which  tiiey  brought^ 
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Through  the  blind  deTotion  and 
munificence  of  princes  and  nobles, 
monasteries^  those  nurseries  6f  sa- 
perstition  and  idleness,  had  g^atlj 
multiplied  in  the  nation ;  and 
though  they  bad  universally  dege- 
nerated, and  were  notoriously  be* 
come  the  haunts  of  lewdness  and 
debauchery,  it  was  deemed  impious 
and  sacrilegious  to  reduce  their 
number,  abridge  their  privileges, 
or  alienate  their  funda.  The  igno« 
ranee  of  the  clergy  respecting  reli« 
gion  was  as  gross  as  the  dissoluteness 
of  tlieir  morals.  Kven  bishops  were 
not  ashamed  to  confess  that  they 
were  unacquainted  with  the  canon 
of  their  faith,  and  had  never  read 
any  part  of  the  sacred  Scripture^?, 
except  what  they  met  with  in  their 
missals.  Of  the  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity scarcely  any  thing  remained 
but  the  name.  Instead  of  being 
directed  to  otier  up  their  adorations 
to  one  God,  the  people  were  taught 
(o  divide  fhem  among  an  innumer- 
able company  of  inferior  objects. 
A  plurality  of  mediators  shar^  the 
honour  cf  procuring  the  divine 
favour  wiih  the  "  one  Mediator 
between  God  and  man^**  and  more 
petitions  were  presented  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  other  saints,  than 
to  V  him  whom  the  Father  heaicth 
•Iwaya.**  It .  is  difficult  for  us  to 
conceive  how  empty,  ridiculous, 
and  wretched  those  harrangues  were 
which  the  monks  delivered  for  ser- 
mons. Leg^dary  tales  concerning 
the  founder  of  some  religious  order, 
bis  wonderful  'anctity,  the  miraclej^ 
which  he  performed,  his  combats 
with  the  devil,  bis  watchings,  fiist- 
ings,  and  flagellations ;  the  wonders 
of  holy  water,  chrism,  crossing, 
and  exorcism ;  the  horrors  of  pur- 
gatory, with  the  numbers  released 
from  it  by  the  intercession  of  some 
Dowerful  saint  I  these,  with  low 
table-talk,  and  fire*8ide  scan- 


dal, formed  the  favourite  tofrics  of 
these  preachers,  and  were  aerrcd 
up  to  the  people  instead  of  the  pore, 
solid,  and  sublime  doctrioet  of  the 
Bible." 

"  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  John 
Hough,  D.D.  successively  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  Litchfield  and  Coventnr, 
and  Worcester,  &c.  By  John  Wil- 
mot,  Esq.  F.R.S.  and  S.A.*"  4lo. 
We  learn  from  this  biography,  in 
few  words,  that  John  Hough,  the 
subject  of  ir,  was  bom  April  J  2, 
l65ii  entered  at  St«  Mary  Magdalen 
Cdlrge,  Oxford,  Nov.  12,  1669, 
and  was  afterwards  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  same  society ;  was  oidaincd 
deacon  io  1 675 ;  in  lOjS  became 
domestic- chaplain  io  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Ireland  in  consequence  of  his  grace's 
appointment  to  the  vice-royalty: 
in  l6S2  returned  to  England,  in 
\665  was  collated  to  a  prebcndal 
stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Worcester, 
and  shortly  afterwards  presented  to 
the  rectory  of  Temsford  in  Bedford* 
shire.  He  was  next  elected  prea- 
dent  of  Magdalen  Colicge  by  the 
fellows  of  the  society,  in  opposition 
to  the  iiUentiona  of  the  court ;  and 
shortly  after  the  revolutioa  was 
created  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  after- 
wards translated  to  the  diocese  of 
Litchfield  and  Coventry,  which  he 
was  allowed  to  hold  in  connexjon 
with  the  presidency.  In  17OS,  he 
married  the  relict  of  Sir  Chirks 
Lee,  of  Billesley,  Warwickshire, 
who  died  in  172^^  *nd  to  whom  he 
was  attached  with  an  ejection  that 
ii]iduced  him  ajfter  her  dtoctat  to 
observe  the  day  of  her  death  with 
fasting  and  religioiu  veoeFaiiocK 
Having  passed  successively  through 
the  episcopal  hondurs  ^numentrd 
in  the  tide-page,  he  died  at  the 
good  old  age  of  ninety-three,  ta 
the  fullest  potaeation  of  his  intellec- 
tual faculties.     Mr.   Wilmot  has 
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.  been  enabled  to  enrich  the  present 
biography  with  a  variety  of  private 
letters,  and  original  conununica- 
tions  that  prove  this  firnxand  ex- 
cellent defender  of  the  Protestant 
church,  and  the  political  liberty  of 
the  people,  to  have  been  as  highly 
endowed  with  domestic  as  with 
public  virtues.  With  a  degree  of 
complacency  which  it  is  delightful 
to  conteniplate  in  a  man  of  his  cha- 
racter and  station,  he  appears  to 
have  interested  hinnself  in  a  great 
variety  of  ihe  little  fugitive  concerns 
of  his  friends  and  their  acquaint- 
ance; and  to  have  entered  with- 
roach  feeling  and  tenderness  into  all 
their  minute  and  casual  incidents  of 
sorrow  or  joy.  His  good  sense  is, 
at  the  tame  time,  displayed  in 
many  of  his  remarks;  and  he  occa- 
sionally mingles  serious  and  moral 
reflections  with  a  sort  of  artless 
facility,  and  in  a  manner  perfectly 
free  from  all  parade  and  ostent4>> 
tion.  The  most  brilliant  incident 
in  his  life^  however,  is  the  manli- 
ness witli  which  he  conducted  himf- 
self  upon  his  election  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Magdalen  CoHege.  We 
have  already  hinted  that  he  was 
elected  in  opposi^on  to  the  inten- 
tions of  Jameq  II.  The  fact  is  that 
upon  a  dccl  J  ration  of  the  vacancy, 
a  mandamus  was  s^nt  to  the  college 
from  the  court  to  fleet  one  Anthony 

•  Farmer,  ^ho,  however,  as  was 
stated  in  a  humble  representation 
Sddressed    by  the    fellows   to    his 

'  Majesty,  had  not  any  of  the  quali- 
fications for  the  oiHce  Mt^hich  the 
statutes  of  the  college  demanded. 
To  this  application  no  answer 
wa^  retomed;  and  ha\ing  waited 
till  the  15th  of  April,  the  farthest 
period  allowed  by  the  college 
laws,  the  fellows  elected  the  Rev. 
John  Hough.  Od  June  22  follow- 
ing, this  election  was  declared  void 
by  King  James's  commistiioners  for 
•  18i2. 


ecclesiastical  afFairs ;  but  the  court, 
finding  at  the  same  time,  that 
Farmer  was  a  man  of  notoriously 
bad  character,  issued  a  mandamus 
to  the  fellows  in  the  ensuing  August 
to'elect  Dr.  Samuel  P$irker»an  avow* 
ed  Papist.  With  this  order,  also,  the 
fellows  most  honourably  refused  to 
comply^  which,  indeed,  they  could 
not  have  obeyed  without  a  violation 
of  their  Oaths.  The  king,  who  was 
at  Oxford  in  September,  endeavour- 
ed to  intimidate  the  refractory  part 
of  the  college  into  an  implicit  obedi- 
ence to  his  will;  but  they  still  per- 
sisted in  shewing  more  deference  to 
the  sanctity  of  an  oath  than  to  the 
mandate  of  a  monarch.  In  con- 
sequence of  this.  Dr.  Hough  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  fellows  of  the 
college  were  cited  to  appear  on  the 
21st  of  October,  before  certain 
lords  copamxssioners  appointed  spe* 
cially  to  visit  the  college.  These 
commissionen  came  to  Oxford 
attended  by^hree  troops  of  horse, 
and  opened  their  trust  with  great 
pomp.  Dr.  Hough,  on  this  occa- 
sion, conducted  himself  with  the 
greatest  temper,  dignity,  and  firm- 
ness; allowing  neither  8olicitation<; 
nor  menace,  neither  hope  nor  fear, 
to  violate  in  any  degree  his  oath  or 
betray  his  trust.  Notwithstanding 
the  repeated  demands  of  the  com- 
missioners, he  refused  to  deliver  up 
the  keys  of  his  lodgings  to  the 
person  whom  the  king  had  selected 
for  the  president;  and  finally,  be- 
fore tlie  commissioners  withdrew, 
boldly  protested  against  all  their 
proceedings,  as  illegal,  unjust,  and 
null.  This  noble  and  heroic  resist- 
ance, to  an  arbitrary  mandate  of 
the  crown ;  had  a  powerful  effect  in 
modifying  the  slavish  notions  of 
passive  obedience  which  had  been 
widely  diffused  among  the  clergy 
of  the  day,  and  in  prrparing  a 
foundation  for  a  more  liberal 
2  A  xifiode 
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mode  of  govenuneAt  under  "WiW 
liam  HI. 

'*  Some  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  James  Bepigne  Rossuet, 
Bishop  cf  MeauK.  B>  Cbdrl/'s 
Butler,  Esc]/*  8vo.  We  hiive  too 
often  bad  occasion  to  give  pecimeos 
of  the  learning,  and  masculij^e  style 
of  the  pirsent  writer  to  render>it 
neoesiary  to  offer  any  additional 
obtervation  on  this  subject ;  and  we 
have  10  largely  quoted  from  the  pre- 
lent  work  in  another  department  of 
our  Register,  as  to  make  ail  further 
notice  of  its  contents,  interesting  as 
the  work  is,  supcrBuous. 

*'  Tbe  Lives  of  John  Selden,  Esq. 
and  Archbishop  Usbrr :  with  notices 
of  the  principal  Englishmen  of  letters 
with  whom  they  were  connected. 
By  JobnAikin,  M.D.  8vo."  We 
lateJy  had  occasion  to  call  tbe.  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  the  present 
author's  translation  of  tbe  memoirs 
of  the  celebrated  Huet,  or  Hueiiuiiy 
Bishop  of  A  V  ranches:  i^moirs  which 
present  us  with  an  epitome  of  tbe 
general  history  of  tbe  learning  on 
Uie  Continent  at  the  period  lo  which 
they  are  restricted.  Doting  tl^ 
composition  of  this  work  "I  was 
pecessarily,  (says  Dr.  Aikin,)  led  to 
cast  an  eye  upon  the  general  state 
of  literature  of  our  own  country; 
and  the  curspry  purvey  I  took  of  it 
gave  me  an  interest  in  the  subject 
which  urged  me  to  further  inquiry. 
On  tracing  backwards  the  history 
of  English  erixiition  I  sewn  came  to 
two  names  that  seemed  to  form  an 
era/  previously  to  which  our  con- 
tributions to  the  stock  of  critical 
literature  were  comparatively  incon^ 
siderable  ;  whilxt  tliose  names  were 
themselves  annexed  to  writings  quot- 
ed and  applauded  by  tlie  most  emi- 
nent contemporary  scholars  in  Eu- 
rope. These  were  SelJen  aRd  Usher, 
{uen  whose  celebrity  (that  oi'  the 
former  especially)  was  not  confined 


to  mere  authorship  \  but  wfap  acted 
important  parts  in  tbe  church  and 
state  at  a  period  of .  extraorcUnaiy 
interest  in  English  history.  I  was 
therefore  induced  carefully  to  exa- 
mine the  extant  narratives  of  tbek 
lives,  together  with  the  biographical 
documents  afforded  by  their  own 
writings;  and  this  research  con- 
vinced me  that  a  clear  and  anpre- 
judiced  account  of  the  services  they 
rendered  to  letters,  and  of  the  con- 
duct tbey  pursued  in  the  moaaentoas 
transactions  of  their  time»  might 
still  be  rendered  worthy  *of  tbe 
public  notice.**  It  is  only  necessary 
to .  add  that  the  distinguished  oom- 
piler  has  fulfilled  the  task  he  allotted 
to  himself  with  his  usual  judgment^ 
perspicuity!  and  candour;  and  by 
his  indefatigable  researches  has 
added  no  small  portion  of  ioieiest 
and  originality  to  the  histories  of 
thes^  celebrated  scholars  that  have 
already  passed  before  tbe  public, 

;*  The  Life  of  Ulrich  Zuinglics, 
the  Swiss  Reformer,  by  J  G.  He&» ; 
trai>slated  from  the  French,  by  Locy 
Aikin/*  8vo.  Ulric  Zuinglius,  or 
Zoingle,  was  born  in  1464  at  Wild- 
Itaws  in  Switzerland,  shortly  aher 
the  birth  of  Luther,  and  not  long 
before  that  of  Calvin.  He  was  in 
truth  the  forerunner  of  Caivin  in 
the  peculiar  kind  of  rcformattoo 
which  at  the  period  brforo  us  was 
so  rapidly  efTrcted  in  the  tliirteen 
cantons;  but,  having  been  less 
violent  and  forward  than  his  sooces- 
sor,  his  fame  has  been  in  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  unjustly  eclipsed  by 
that  of  the  latter.  In  the  work 
before  us,  M.  Hess  has  detailed  a 
clear,  simple,  and  interesting  story, 
especially  respecting  the  events  that 
produced  a  change  in  the  religioiis 
principles  of  Zuiuglius,  and  the 
means  by  which  he  diffused  them 
among  his  countrymen  ^  inicrworeo 
with  so  much  of  cootempofaneocs 
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InstAiyand  biography,  literary,  civi}, 
"'  aqd  ecclesiastical,  and  such  short  and 
judicious  reflections^  as  are  necessary 
to  its  illustration.  The  translation 
is  somewhat  less  free  than  faithful ; 
there  is  an  occasional  attachment  to 
the  idioms  and  phraseology  of  the 
original  which  we  are  surprised  at, 
considering  the  family  from  which 
the  version  proceeds  :  yet  upon  the 
"whole  it  is  given  with  perspicuity 
and  spirit,  and,  eiccepton  such  oc- 
casions, .  with  simplicity  and  ease. 
There  is  an  aukwardness  in  styling 
the  subject  of  the  brography,  after 
the  Latin  termination,  Zmng/ius  in 
the  title-page,  and  after  his  proper 
name  Zxinngle,  in  the  body  of  the 
work.  Agreeably  to  the  custom  of 
the  times,  Zuinglius,  as  chief  ec- 
clesiastic, accompanied  the  armies 
of  his  countrymen,  as  wcti  as  in* 
stmcted  them  in  the  vale  of  peace. 
It  was  on  an  occasion  of  the  former 
kind  that  he  fell  a  sacrifice,  and  the 
world  became  deprived  of  his  emi- 
nent services.  This  closing  incident 
is  thus  related :  "  In  the  beginning 
of  the  battle,  while  Zuingle  was 
encouraging  the  troops  by  hia  ex- 
hortations, he  received  a  mortal 
wound r  fell  in  the  fress,  and  re- 
mained senseless  on  the  field  of 
battle  while  the  enemy  were  pur- 
suing their  victory.  On  recovering 
his  consciousness  he.  raisrd  himself 
with  difliculty,  crossed  his  feeble 
hands  upon  his  bre;ist,  and  lifted  his 
dying  eyes  to  heaven.  Some  ca- 
tholic soldiers  who  had  rem^^ined 
behind  found  him  in  this  attitude. 
Without  knowing  him  they  offered 
him  a  conffssor;  Zuingle  would 
have  replied,  but  was  unable  to 
articulate  ;  he  refused  by  a  motion 
of  the  head.  The  soldiers  then 
exhorted  him  to  recommend  his 
soul  to  the  holy  Virgin.  A  second 
sign  of  refusal  enraged  them.  '*  Die, 
then,  obstinatfc  heretic!*'  crijed  ouc^ 


and  pierced  him  with  his  aword« 
It  was  not  till  the  next  day  that  the 
body  of  the  reformer  was  found  and 
exposed  TO  the  view  of  the  army« 
Among  those  whom  curiosity  at- 
tracted, several  bad  known  him, 
and,  Without  sbarmg  his  religious 
opinions,  had  admired  bis  eloquence 
and  done  justice  to  the  uf^rightness 
of  his  intentions.  I'hese  Vcre  unable 
to  view  his  features,  wi)ich  death 
had  not  changed,  without  emotion. 
A  former  colleague  of  Zuingles^ 
who  had  left  Zurich  on  account  of 
the  feformatioo,  was  among  the 
crowd.  He.  gazed  a  long  time 
upon  him  who  had  been  his  ad* 
versary^  and  at*  length  said  with 
emotion,  "  Whatever  may  have 
been  thy  faith,  I  am  sure  that  th6u 
wast  always  sincere,  and  thou 
lovedst  thy  country.  May  GiA 
take  thy  soul  to  his  mercy!"  Far 
from  sharing  in  this  sentiment  of 
compassion,  the  soldiers  rejoiced  in 
the  death  of  a  man  whom  they 
considered  as  the  principal  support 
of  heresy  3  and  they  tumult uously 
surrounded  the  bloody  corpse  of  the 
reformer.  Amid  the  ebulliUons  of 
their  fanatical  joy,  some  voices  were 
heard  to  pronounce  the  words, 
"  Let  us  burn  the  remains  of  the 
heresiarch.*'  All  applauded  the 
proposal :  in  vain  did  their  leaders 
remind  the  furious  soldirry  of  the 
respect  due  to  the  dead  :  in  vain 
did  they  exhort  them  not  to  irritate 
the  Protestants,  who  might  one  day 
avenge  the  insult :  all  was  useless. 
They  seized  the  body ;  a  tribunal, 
named  by  acclamation^  ordered  that 
it  should  be  burnt,  and  the  ashes 
scattered  to  the  winds ;  and  the 
sentence  was  executed  the  same 
instant." 

"  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writ- 
ings of  Robert  Simson,  M.  D.  late 
professor  of  Mathemati(i8  in  the 
Univenity  of  Glasgow.     By  the 
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Rcv.AVniiam  Trail,  L.L-D.  F.R.S. 
Ed.  &€."    4  to.      The  life  of  Dr. 
SimtOD  developes  little  of  incident 
or  adventure ;  like  most  other  ma- 
thematicians and  geometers  be  exists 
almost  entirely  in  his  books  and 
other  papers ;  only  a  few  of  which 
however  were  published  anterior  to 
hit  decease.    The  work  before  us 
indeed,  is  a  tril^nte    of   gratitude 
from    one  of  the   proft^pr's  very 
few  surviving  pupils,  to  the  memory 
of  his  respected  friend  and  tutor, 
who  gives  the  following  account  of 
h\fi  having  undenakf  n    it.      "  A- 
bont    thirty    yrars    ago    the    late 
Earl  Stanhope  honoured  me  with  a 
request  to  draw  up  an  i(ccount  of 
the  life  and  writings  of  the  late 
Dr.    Siinson    of   Glasgow,    which 
might  be  published    iu    the    new 
edition  of  the  Bit^graphia  Britannica^ 
The  slow   progress   of   that  great 
work  left  me  much  at  liberty  as  to 
the  time    of   preparing  an  article 
which  could  appear  oiily  near  the 
end  of  it>  and,   far  a  number  of 
y^ears*  having  btitn  occupied  by  en- 
gagements of  a  different    kind,  I 
was  in  some  measure  compelled  to 
postpone  the  execution  of  my  un- 
dertaking much  longer  than  I  wish- 
ed to  have  dor^.e.     As  there  is  not 
at  present  any  near  prospect  of  the 
completion    of  the   Biographia,    I 
could  not  properly  at  my  time  of 
life,    defer  any   longer  einbrricing 
the  opportunity  ftffiirded  me  of  pay- 
ing tliis  small  tribute  of  regpect  to 
the  memory  of  that  eminent  man, 
by  whose  friendship  and  instrufrtion 
I  wa<»  honoured  during  some  of  r!)e 
last  years  of  his  life."    The  style 
is  plain  and  unaffected,  cccasiot^.ally 
not  without  elegance  and  spirit. 

"Memoirs  of  t^e.Life  of  Prince 
Potemkin,  Field  Marshal,  and  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  tlie  Russian  army. 
Grand  Admiral-  of  tlie  Fleet,  &c. 
IVanslated  from  the  German,"  6vo. 


This  extraordinary  character,  cvik- 
ing  a  singular  combination  of  the 
greatest  vices  with  the  greatest  rir- 
tue^,  and  so  essential  to  the  gloria 
of  the  reign  of  Catharine,  has  been 
so  often  biographized  by  original 
writers  in  our  awn  tongue,  that  no 
new  history  of  hitn,  unle«s  dnwn 
from  secret  and  unexplored  soorcts, 
can  be  expected  to  comcnuotcate 
any  degree  of  novelty  or  origiaaiity. 
Tiie  work  before  os  makes  do  pre- 
tensions to  such  a  poasession,  acd 
it,  hence,  contains  little  that  most 
readers  of  general  biography  b^^ 
not  met  wiih  before.  But  tne  treat 
is,  nevertheless,  agree^ibly  hashed 
up  in  a  fresh  form,  and  the  lran5^1a- 
tor  hn%  done  justice  to  the  Gemtm 
conopilatiun.  The  life  is  fuU  of 
intrigue^  adventure,  and  change  of 
fortune,  and  cannot  fail  of  being 
interesting  to  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  crafty  favourite, 
or  the  gaudy  court  of  the  great 
czarina. 

"  A  new  Analysis  of  Chronology: 
.  In  which  an  attempt  is  ^  made  to 
Explain  thfe  Hi!»tory  and  Antiquities 
of  the  primitive  nations  of  the 
World,  and  the  prophecies  relating 
,  to  them,  on  principles  tending  to 
remove  the  imperfection  and  dis- 
cordance of  pr^a^ding  Systems.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Hales  D*.  D. 
vol.  II.  in  two  iiarts,**  4to.  The 
continuation  of  this  work  di«>playsa 
considerable  portion  of  reading  and 
critical  acumen  5  but  the  parts  im- 
mediately before  us  ore  far  more 
limited  in  their  range  than  we  had 
reason  to  expect,  being  almost  ex- 
clusively coittined  to  fuicred  history 
und  philology  ;  the  bistoiical  ttfsA 
philological  subjects  moreover,  being 
promibcnously  iuterwoveiuwitb  each 
other  \^lth  bt range  and  unraTdling 
perplexity.  l{  the  author  had  dis- 
played more  method,  and  kept  the 
variety  of  materials  which  he  hai 
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thu9  curiously '  associated  together^ 
in  a  more  regular  arrangement,  he 
would  ba^e  made  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  an  important  department  of 
chronological  inquiry. 

"  The  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of 
Britain ;  translated  from  the  Welsh 
copy  attributed  to  Tysalio;  collated 
with  several  other  copies,  and  il- 
lustrated with  copious  notes  ;r  to 
which  are  added  original  disserta- 
,  .tioDs  on  the  following  subjects : 
the  History  and  Kpistle  attributed 
to  Gildas ;  the  autlK)rity  of  the 
Brut  3  the  primary  Population  of 
Britain;  tlie  Laws  of  Dyfnwal 
Moelmyd  ;  and  the  ancient  firiti^h 
Church.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Roberts, 
A.  M;*4to.  21. 2s.  We  Hrst  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Roberts  through 
the  medium  of  his  '^  Sketch  of  the 
early  History  of  the  Britons  ;'*  and 
the  kind  of  feeling  cicited  in 
DS  upon  a  perusal  of  his  Sketch,  is 
on^e  more  excited  in  us  upon  a 
perusal  of  his  edition  of  the  Chronich, 
He  is  a  scholar  of  indefatigable  re- 
search, ardent  love  of  archaiology, 
enthusiastic  attachment  to  his  coun- 
try, and  sufficiently  versed  in  phi- 
lology and  general  history.  His 
patriotic  devotion,  however,  some- 
times runs  a  strong  risk  of  de- 
generating into  that  peculiar  morbid 
affection  to  which  nosologists  have 
assigned  the  name  of  noitralgia  3-—' 
It  has  at  least  occasionally  warped 
bis  judgment,  and  in  the  strong 
desire  of  ascribing  an  almost  il- 
limitable antiquity  to  the  existence 
and  sdences  of  his  countrymen,  has 
induced  him  in  various  instances  to 
take  fable  for  fact,  and  to  venture 
upon  what  we  cannot  but  re- 
gard as  an  unwarrantable  emendation 
of  an  ancient  text.  There  are  va- 
rious ancient  books  to  be  met  with 
in  ttie  vernacular  dialect  of  the 
principality  entitled  brut,  report,, 
narrative,  or  chronicle:  and  of  tbeie 


the  two  oldest  are  the  Brut  TysHio, 
or  Chronicle  of  TysiHo,  and  the 
Brut  Grufydd  ab  Arthur,  or  Chroni- 
cle of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth .  Ty« 
silio  Is  by  many  writers,  and  ^mong 
the  rest  by  the  respectable  antiquary 
before  us,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
son  of  a  W^lsh  prince,  who  flou- 
rished in  a  very  early  enii  and  was 
canonized  in  the  seventh  century : 
for  which,  however,  we  have  nothing 
more  than  mere  rumour,  scarcely 
amounting  to  general  national  tra- 
dition. Grruftyd  ab  Arthur,  or 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  is  much 
better  known  to  have  flourished  in 
the  twelfth  century,  and  to  have 
been  consecrated  bishop  of  LlandafF 
in  the  year  1152.  The  work  for 
which  he  is  chiefly  celebrated  is  a 
Latin  narrative,  which  appears  to 
be  a  medley  of  fact,  fable,  and  tra- 
dition, dedicated  to  Robert,  earl  of 
Gloucester,  son  of  Henry  II ,  which 
he  professes  to  have  translated 
*'  from  a  verv  old  book  written  in 
the  Welsh  language,**  which  he 
had  received  from  Walter  sumamed 
Mapes,  or  Calsenius,  archdeacon  of 
Oxford,  who,  he  tells  us,  brought  it 
from  Bretagne.  I'his,  however,  is 
a  different  work  from  the  Brut 
Gruffyd  ab  Arthur,  though  it  has  a 
general  resemblance  to  it ;  and  es- 
pecially in  the  author's  fanciful 
interpolation  of  incidents  into  the 
history  of  the  Cymri,  which  We 
now  know,  could  not  either  chro- 
nologically or  chorographically  have 
appertained  to  it  5  and  still  more  par- 
ticularly in  his  frequent  addiction 
to  the  marvellous  and  miraculous ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  cha- 
racter of  Geoffrey,  ns  an  historian, 
has  for  many  centuries  stink  even 
below  its  proper  level. 

Besides  these  more  connected  his* 
tones  or  narratives  under  this  name 
oikruts,  the  traditionary  knowledge 
of  the  Cymri  or  primitive  Britons 

have 
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have  Jbetn  handed  down  .  in  pieces 
of  p  >etry  j  and  especially  in  short 
stanzas,  which  from  their  allLsions 
to  some  three  historical  events,  tbrre 
distinguished  characters,  or  record- 
ing three  proverbial  sentiments,  have 
been  denominated  triads.    Of  the 
origin  of  these  we  know  nothing;  ^ 
.  they  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
the  only  mode  of  perp<^tuat1ng  na- 
tional    occarrences    or    proverbial 
wisdom,  as  in  all  otbtr  countries, 
antecedently  to  the  use   of  tvriftcn 
records,   and  are,    wih    tolerable 
accttracy,  a*>oertained  to  have  been 
continued  till   very  nearly  the  era 
of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.     And 
bence  tlie  fair  deduction  that  follows 
is  that  Utters  were  not  in  general 
use  for  any  conside*able  period  be- 
fore the    twelfth  century,   aoiong 
the  inhabitants  o\  the  principality. 
Thf   Welsh   antiquaries, '  however, 
are  of  a  different  opinion  ;  and  they 
have  endeavoured  to  obtain  from 
.  their  ancestors  the  credit  of  iheir 
having  known  and  employed  alpha- 
betical characters,  if  not  before  the 
ComnienceiTient    of   the    christian 
era,  at  kast  as  early  as  the  fifth  or 
.sixth  oentury    afterwards,    and    a 
passage  in  Csesar  is  adverted  to  in 
I'avour  of  such  an  opinron,  which, 
however,  to  say  the  least  of  It,  is  by 
no  .means  decisive  upon  the  que^t- 
tiop  :  whilst  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
forcibly  iEirgued,  not  merely  that  all 
their  histprical  traditions,  antece- 
dently to  the  twelfth  century,  are 
traditionary  varses)  but  that,  fir5t, 
.  they  cannot  produce  a  singla  satis- 
factory proof  of  alphabetic  or  even 
pictured  characters  among  any  of 
their  most  ancient  remains ;  and  se- 
condly, that  neither  Gildas  nor  Nen- 
nius,  both  British  writers  in  Latiif, 
.the  former  as. old  as  the  sixth,  and 
the  latter  as  old  as  the  ninth  century, 
could  discover^  as  they  dtstincly  af«- 
firm,  any  Cymric  written  |ecDtdi|  an 


were  obAiged  to  draw  Ibeiv  icmncd 
from  oral  traditions,  or  Roman,  Sas* 
on,and  other  collateralramificatkev. 
neither  is  there  a  tingle  line  of  Ts- 
liessin,  the  Homer  of  Wales,  to  be 
met  with  aa  an  autograph  of  con- 
temporary manuscript,  altfaoogh  ths 
national  poet  has  no  powrr  of  lay* 
ing  claim  to  a  higher  antiqmty  ihia 
Gildas.  The  object  of  Mr.  Boberd, 
however,  is  once  more  to  maiDtn 
the  literary  hononir  of  bis  ooniitTy, 
and  to  this  porpose  he  laboma  wiili 
all  his  might  in  the  very  ipgcnioBS 
and  recondite  volume  before  as: 
yet  while  we  admire  fab  iiidosny 
and  ingenuity,  and  af^laod  bis  har- 
dihood, we  cannot  but  wish  tb^ 
these  excellent  qualities  bad  heea 
exerted  on  a  more  thrifty  fidd. 

**  The  Gleaner :  a  scries  af  pe* 
riodical  essfiys,  selected  and  anaof* 
ed  from  scarce  or  neglected  ^^ 
lumes,  with  an  introduction  and 
notes;  by  Nathan  Drake,  M-D-fte.** 
4  vols.  8vo.  This  is  designed  as  an 
accompaniment  of  the  "  British 
Classical  Essayist,**  consKting  (io 
the  edition  printed  p  few  years  ago 
under  the  superintendence  of  tbc 
present  writer,  and  enriibed  witb 
critical  and  bii^raphical  notices  of 
his  own)  of  the  1  atler,  Spe ctatcr, 
and  Guanlian ;  the  Rambler,  Ad* 
venturer,  and  Idler;  the  World, 
ConnoisseVir  and  Mirror  j  the 
Lounger,  Observer,  and  Looker-oo. 
"  These,  it  may  be  said,  display  the 
literary  karvtsi  of  this  pfo\ince  oi 
English  compojiitkin ;  while  the 
volumes  now  prrsrnted  to  the  pub- 
lic may  not  inaptly  be  considered 
as  gieanmgs ;  which,  though  »kn 
scattered  widely  over  the  groDod 
they  attract  but  little  comparaiire 
attention,  will  now,  it  is  hoped, 
when  collected  and  pot  iti  order, 
form  a  sheaf  not  less  rich  in  qtnlitfi 
or  beautiful  in  appearance,  thso  tbi 
more   immJiat$   pfoJmt  of  ^ 
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field.*'  The  metaphor  itAderttly 
explains  the  author's  object,  and  is 
well.drnwii  up  eicepting  as  to  the 
terms  immediate  product,  since  all 
the  different  cars  of  grain,  whether 
Bcattered  or  collect^,  are  equally 
the  immediate  product  of  the  field, 
are  equally  true  to  their  own  kind, 
and  imbued  with  the  same  respec^* 
tive  power.  The  work  we  havft 
found  highly  entertaining,  and  the 
discriminating  talent  it  evinces,  af- 
fords another  proof  of  our  author's 
exact  and  classic  taste. 

'*  Classical  Recreationfif,  inter- 
spersed with  much  biblical  criticism. 
Vol.  I.  By  Edmund  Henry  Barker, 
JEsq.  Trin.  Col.  Cam."  These  are 
literally  as,  indeed,  designated  by 
the  title,  n»r^tf/io»v; -^notices  drawn 
dp  from  the  author's  common- place 
book,  from  hints  apparently  eotertd 
into  it  upon  an  extensive  scale  of 
classical  and  biblical  reading.  Many 
of  the  suggestions  are  ingenious ; 
many  discover  a  fine  classical  taste ; 
some  of  them  want  authority,  and 
a  few  are  altogether  nugatory.  If 
the  work  be  continued,  we  should 
like  to  see  it  in  a  more  arranged 
form,  and  a  somewhat  less  scholas- 
tic style  and  character, 

"  A  Grammar  of  the  Malayan 
language,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Praxis,  By  William  Marsden,  F.R.S. 
4to.  ll.  is." 

"  A  Dictionary  of  the  Malayan 
language,  in  two  parts,  Malayan  and 
English,  and  English  and  Malayan. 
By  William  Marsden,  F.  R.  S."4to 
21.  2s.  The  literary  and  commer- 
cial communities  of  our  own  coun- 
try are  under  great  obligations  to 
the  author  of  these  volumes,  who 
has  hereby  given  us  a  useful  key  to 
what  may  almost  be  called  a  new 
*nd  untried  chamber  in  the  great 
biiildHig  of  language  and  national 
history.  The  Malayan  tongue  is 
spoken  as  the  chief  didect  in  the 


further  penidsula  of  India,  and 
throughout  a  nuiAaroQS  atdiipelag^ 
of  islands  peopled  by  a  hardy  and 
sea-faring  race,  with  whom  our 
commercial  intenoourse  has  for  the 
last  thirty  years  been  increasing, 
and  our  confidence  proportionably 
augmenting.  Settlements  have  been 
formed  in  various  places,  «ind  have 
obtained  a  stability  that  promises 
to  be  durable ;  while  our  late  ac- 
quisition of  Batavia  adds  consider- 
ably to  the  impdrtance  of  our  Ma- 
layan connexions.  Mr.  Marsden  ac- 
quired his  knowledge  of  Malay  in 
the  island  of  Sotnatra,  on  the  south* 
ern  coast  of  which  is  situated  the 
principal  English  establishment  >  and 
as  the  language  is  spoken  with  much 
diversity  in  different  parts,  and  a« 
mongst  difierent  ranks,  the  author,* 
without  very  extensively  following 
up  these  diversiti^,  has  given  it^ 
and  in  our  opinion  correctly  so,  as 
emplo]^  in  the  convenaik>B  of  the 
superior  classes  of  the  Malays  of  the 
island  on  which  he  resided  :  in  tht 
course  of  which  we  find  it  as 
strongly  tmctured  with  Arabic  as 
the  Castilian  of  Cordova.  The  aN 
phabet  here  employed  is  the  Arabic, 
with  a  slight  variation  in  the  dia^ 
critical  points ;  the  letters  compos* 
ing  it  are  thirty-four,  of  which  thir* 
teen  are  pure  Arabic,  six  pure  Ma- 
layan, and  fifteen  common  to  both 
languages ;  and  the  character  here 
^ade  use  of  is  the  Niski ;  at  which 
we  are.  somewhat  surprised,  since 
the  Talik  is  now  become  almost  as 
common  to  our  own  presses  as  ths 
former. 

"  Calamities  of  Authors:  in- 
cluding some  Inquiries  respecting 
their  moral  and  literary  charactersi 
By  the  author  of  Curiosities  of  Li- 
terture,*'  2  vols.  6vo.  This  is  in- 
deed a  most  lugubrious  history  ; 
but  in  our  opinion  in  a  very  const* 
derable  d^ee  overcharged^  though 

written 
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written. with  a  sort  of  commendable 
feeling  ami  cunipadsion,  for  the  ex- 
tensive and  eccentric  corps  whose 
miseries  it  so  touchingly  describes. 
The  fact  is,  that  all  profc^ssions, 
rank-s  and  •  circles  of  mankind, 
could  scrape  together  innumer^le 
histories. of  misfortunes,  embarrass- 
mentSy  and  contumelies  peculiar  to 
themselves,  if  a  very  little  exertion 
were  to  be  made  for  such  an  occa-* 
sion ;  and  con^queutly  the  tribe  of 
writers  must  iit  the  common  order 
of  things  have  had  their  ownproper 
portion  ot  bitters  allotted  to  them  : 
and  their  actual  trade  being  that  of 
narrative,  description,  compilation, 
and  invention,  the  world  has  heard 
much  more  of  the  evils  of  au)hor- 
ih//  than  of  any  other  kind  ot  sAif 
or  shape  whatever.  The  cases  be* 
fore  us  are,  however,  for  the  most 
part  u'^Vi  selected,  big  lily  interest- 
ing, and  many  of  them  drawn  from 
original  sources.  They  peculiarly 
deserve  the  attention  of  young,  un- 
fledged authors  ;  of  writers  who  are 
quahded  for  any  thing  raiher  than 
writing,  and  of  that  nunienkus  di- 
vision of  the  general  body,  who 
have  liMJe  discretion,  and  perhaps 
still  less  learning ;  who  are  extra- 
vagant without  wit,  and  rampant 
without  genius. 

•  "  Reviewers  reviewed :  includ- 
ing an  inquiry  into  the  Moral  and 
Intellectual  effects  of  habits  of  cri- 
ticism, and  their  Influence  on  the 
general  interests  of  liteiipture.  To 
which  is  subjoined  a  brief  history  of 
the  Periodical  Reviewers,  publivlied 
in  England  and  Scotland.  By  John 
Charles  O' field,  Esq/'8vo.  llie  au- 
thor is  not  in  love  with  the  prnfe^sion 
of  public  and  periodical  criticism. 
It  is  certainly  a  question  well  worthy 
of  inquiry  whether  the  &shion  for 
periodical  criticism,  so  common  to 
our  own  day^    ba!^  been  produc- 


tive  of  more  benefit  or  distdvantago 
to  the  general  cause  of  literaton. 
Upon  this  question  Mr.  0'R<idbt» 
entered,  but  be  has  hitherto  only 
taken  one  side  of  it  ^  and,  in  oa 
opinion,  even  on  that  side,  be  b» 
not  offered  all  that  roight  be  ad- 
vanced by  an  ingenious  advocate. 
His  language  conveys  a  cordial 
contempt  for  professional  reviev- 
ers,  and  as  mortal  a  hatred  of  tbeh' 
works  as  if  he  himself  had  been 
fetally  wounded  or  lamed  ior  life, 
by  a  general  volley  from  the  wbde 
fraternity.  Prriodical  criticism,  in 
his  opinion,  destroys  all  taste  even 
in  the  man  who  antecedently  pos- 
sessed it,  as  effectually  as  a  cop  of 
poison.  In  answer  to  this  we  ihall 
only  observe,  that  many  of  the  best 
established  writers,  and  of  the  most 
approved  taste,  in  the  present  daj, 
have  been  for  years,  and  still  aie  oc- 
casionally, periodical  critics.  •  The 
same  public  bane,  in  Mr.  0*£eid*s 
opinion,  puffs  up  tbe  reader  with  a 
ty  ropany  or  flatulence  of  knowledge, 
and  excites  him  So  become  a  sqper- 
6cial  scholar,  and  an  empty  pre- 
tender. It  should  also  be  observed, 
that  periodical  criticism  sows  tbe 
seed,  and  cultivates  the  soil  of  sci- 
ence upon  an  eiXtensive  scale;  and 
though  the  product  is  in  many 
cases,  we  are  ready  to  admit,  effete 
and  blighted,  and  never  attains  a 
proper  mattirity,  it  excites  and 
rears  to  rf  perfect  fruit,  in  oumerous 
instances,  seeds  that  would  otlter- 
wise  never  have  put  forlb  a  single 
germination  :  while,  in  Tc-gard  to 
authors,  notwithstanding  it«  toofVr- 
q  r.  w  n  t  sc  veri  ty ,  it  di  fibscf*  i  o  t  l**e  worW 
a  general  knowle<)geof  w«»rks,whiUi 
in  a  tLousand  '  instances  would 
otherwise  fell  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave ;  attd  we  will  entreat  Mr. 
0*Reid*6  pardon,  while  we  suggest, 
that  even  the  work  before  us  o^gbt 

possibly 
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possibly  have  been  but  little  heard  Betides  these,  we  have  received 

of^  with  all  its  taste  and  talents,  a  very  interesting  volume  of  poetry 

but  for  thai  very  speaking  trumpet  from  Mr.  John  Wilson,  under  the 

which  he  is  so  anxious  to  decry  title  of  "  The  Isle  of  Palms,  and 

Few  years  have  been  more  largely  other    poems  5**    modelled    indeed 

.favoured  by  the  rouses  than  thr  pre-  upon  the  morbid  simplicity  of  style 

sent,  and,  if  we  except  the  higher  that  so  peculiarly  characterises  Mr. 

flights  of  poetry,  few  years  have  Wordsworth  and  Mr.  Southey  5  but 

been   more  auspiciously  favoured,  with  the  merit  of  adding  to  their 

The    fair    maids    of  Aonia    have  beauties,  and  diminishing  their  ble* 

sported    with    peculiar     courtesy  roishes,  a  sample  of  which  we  have 

amidst  the  nobles  and  legislators  of  given  as  above.    '*  £ighteen  Hun- 

the  land  j  and  hence  Lord  Byron  dred  and  Eleven :  a  poem  by  Anrui 

has  been    excited  to  the  romaunt  Letitia  Barbauld  ;**  a  severe  and  ill- 

of  "  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage;"  omened  national  satire,  whose  pro* 

Lord  Geo.  Grenville  and  R.  Whar-'  phesies   have,  foVtunately   for    us, 

ton,  esq.  M.P.  have  produced  their  been  already  falsified  in  many  points; 

respectiveepics  of  Portugal  and  Bon-  and  from  which,  on    account   of 

cesvalles;  and  Lord  Edward  Thur-  the   strength   of  the  poetry,    we 

tow,  his  volume  of  miscellaneous  have   also    given    a    specimen  or 

verses.     Of  the  last  we  have  not  yet  two. — "  The  Philosophy  of  Melan- 
obtained  a  copy ;  for  at  the  moment  ^  choly :  a  poem  in  four  parts,  with  a 

of  writing  these  remarks,  it  is  bare-  mythological  ode.     ^y  T.  L.  Pea- 

]y  announced ;  and  we  shall  hence  cock  :**  easy,  plaintive,  and  respec- 

return  to  it  in  our  next  retrot»pect.  table. — ''  The  Country  Pastor,  or 

Of  the  th*'ee  preceding,  the  order  of  Rural   Philanthropist;*'    containing 

merit  will  be  very  generally  admit-  lines  of  some  merits  that  celebrate 

ted,  we  believe,  to  run  in  the  order  an  imaginary  character  of  somewhat 

of  succession  we  have  allotted  them,  more  merit ;  though  both  appear  to 

Lord  Byron's  poem  is  deeply  me-  be  a  little  deficient  in  activity.-* 

lancholy,  but  sweetly  musical ;  his  '*  Simple    Minstrelsy.      By  Mrs. 

descriptions  are  often  drawn  to  the  Cockle  :**  to  whom  we  have  oflen 

life,  but  I  hey  are  all  overshadowed  been  already  indebted  for  fugitive 

with  yews  and  cypresses.    The  war  pieces,  that,  like  the  present,  have 

scenes    in  the  peninsula,  and  the  meant  well,  and  exhibited  a  pleasing 

glories  that  the  English  and  Portu-  lahcy  and  cultivated  taste, 

guese  have  lately  acquired  there.  Foremost  amidst  the  plays  of  the 

form  equally  the  subjrcts  of  Lord  year  we  have  (o  noiice  another  vo* 

G.  Grenville  and  of  Mr.  Wharton  :  lume  presented  to  us  by  Miss  '*  Jo«- 

the  former  poem  is  confined  to  two  anna  Baillie  ;*'  and  we  are  surry  that 

books,  it  is  not  merely  the  shoiter,  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  do  no- 

but  in  more  respects  than  one  the  thing  more  than  to  notice  it.    The 

lighter  of  the  two ;  the  latter  poem  appeal,  however,  has  been  already 

carries  the  metal  of  not  lens  than  made  to  the.  public,  and  its  award 

twelve  bocik8,and  is  as  much  heavier  is  well  known  to  be  that  it  does  not 

in  style,  as  in  number  of  guns.    We  quite  equal  the  powers  manifesied 

have  given  extracts  from  each,  how-  in  the  two  preceding  volumes     We 

ever,  in  another  department,  and  have  here,  as  well  as  formerly,  both 

for  the  rest  shall  leave  our  readers  to  a  tragedy  and  a  comedv,  adapted  to 

detcrmiae  for  theoaselves.  each  of  the  series  of  passions  at- 
tempted 
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tempted  to  be  ponrtrayed ;  a  system 
"which  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
bear  down  the  powers  of  Shake- 
speare himself.  The  rest  it  is  sof- 
^cient  to  catalogue :  they  are,  ''The 
Seducer,  a  tragedy  in  five  acts.  By 
Charles  Masterton.**  "  Montalban, 
a  tragedy  in  five  acts."  And  "  Mar- 
mion  ;  or  Flodden  Field,  a  drama, 
founded  on  the  poem  of  Walter 
Scott." 

"  Among  the  numerous  novels, 
tales,  and  romances  of  the  year,  we 
have  chiefly  been  pleased  with 
'*  Cottage  Sketches,  by  the  author 
of  ''  An  Antidote  to  the  Miseries 


of  Human  Life.'*  "  SelAConfrei/ 
3  vols.  evo. — "  Sense  and  Seiw- 
btlity,**  3  vols.  8to.  •'  Truipcr.  or 
Domestic  Scenes,  a  tale,  by  AfrL 
Opie,"  3  vols.  l2mo.  *' Tales  of 
Fashionable  Life,  by  Miss  £d|* 
worth;*  3  vols,  12mo.  ••  The  Bor- 
derers, an  historical  romance,  ilhis- 
trative  of  the  maimcTs  of  tbe  focr« 
teenth  century,*'  3  vols,  liino. 
*•  Despotism  ;  or  the  Fall  of  the  Je- 
suits, a  political  romnnce,*'  2  vols; 
l2mo.  and  the  History  of  Charles 
the  Great  and  Orlando,*'  translatrd 
froni  the  Latin  of  Spanbeiin.  Bj 
Thomas  Badd,  2  vols. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
MORAL  AI90  FOUTICAL. 


Contahmg  lEsiory,  Voyages,  Trmftls,  Commerce,  and  PoBtia. 


«  rr^RAVELS  in  various  coon- 
Jl  tries  of  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa.  Bj  Edward  Daniel  Clarke, 
Ij,  L.  D.  Part  11.  Greece,  Egypt, 
and  the  Holy  Land.  Sect,  the  first.'* 
4to.  The  first  Tolume  of  this  series 
of  travels  we  have  alneady  copied, 
apd  with  considerable  and  deserfed 
approbation.  On  commencing  the 
present  comprehensive  undertaking, 
the  aathor  proposed  to  divide  it  in- 
to three  poftions,  and  the  observa- 
tions made  in  Greece,  Syria,  and 
Pgypt,  were  reserved  for  the  se- 
cond part, whether  consisting  of  one 
or  more  than  one  volume.  This 
plan  is  still  pursued  3  but  from  the 
very  perplexed  state  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  country  alluded  to 
by  the  word  SyriM,  the  author,  in 
bis  second  edition  of  the  first  vo- 
lume, exchanged  it  for  the  less  ex- 
ceptionabie  appellation  of  Palestine. 
He  has  since,  howr^r,  felt  a  simi- 
lar perplexity  as  to  the  true  geo- 
graphical import  of  this  latter  term, 
and  he  has  hence  omitted  l)oth 
Palestme  and  Syrta  in  favour  of 
the  Hofy  Land.  We  have  copied  so 
largely  from  these  very  instructive 
and  agreeable  travels  in  another  de- 
partment of  our  register,  and  have 
consequently  afforded  the  reader 
so  fair  an  opportgniry  of  appre- 
ciating for  himself  the  real  amenity 
of  the  writer's  manner,  and  facility 
of  bis  style,  that  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  merely  pointing  out 
the  range  to  which  our  author's 
per^rinatioM  f xtepd,  and  the  dif^ 


ferent  countries  and  pcovincei  flhey 
include.  These  are  Constantino^ 
pie;  the  plain  of  Troy,  the  district 
of  Troas  5  a  very  interesting  eKcor« 
sion  from  the  Hellespont  to 
Rhodes  -,  from  Rhodes  to  the  gttlph 
of  Glaucus  in  Asia  Minor;  frem 
Asia  Minor  to  Egypt ;  from  Rosetta 
to  Zaneca  in  Cyprus,  together  with 
a  general  description  of  Cyprus  $ 
from  Egypt  to  Syria;  the  Hohf 
Land,  occupying  nearly  the  latter 
half  of  the  volume,  and  forming  one 
of  the  most  instrnetive  and  agreeable 
histories  of  it  we  have  met  with  since 
the  days  of  Mr.  MaundreL  The 
volume  is  well  illustrated,  and  rich- 
ly adorned  with  plates,  maps,  charts, 
and  vigDcttet. 

"  A  Journey  through  Tersia, 
Armenia,  and  A«ia  Minor,  to  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  years  1808  and 
iBOQi  in  which  is  included  some 
account  of  his  Majesty's  mission 
under  Sir  Harford  Joises,  Bart,  K.C. 
to  the  court  of  Persia.  By  James 
Morier,  Esq.  his  Majesty's  secretary 
of  embassy  to  the  court  of  Persia.*' 
With  engravings  and  maps.  4to. 
31.  13s.  6d.  Mr.  Morier  is  an  in*- 
tclligentand  modest  traveller,  ac- 
tive in 'inquiry,  and  perspicuous  in 
his  relation  of  facts  $  and  the  work 
before  us  is  peculiarly  marked  with 
the  characters  of  simplicitfr  and 
truth.  It  is,  however,  in  many 
parts  deficient  in  interest,  and  bears 
evident  internal  as  well  as  externa! 
proofs  of  its  being  written  currenti 
oalmnm.     Mr.  Morier  indeed  was 
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absent  from  England  not  much 
more  than  two  years  ;  having  sailed 
from  Portsmouth,  as  secretary  to 
Sir  Harford  Junes,  Oct.  2/,.' 180/, 
and  having  landed  at  Plymouth 
Nov.  35>  1809.  He  reached  Bom- 
bay tovi'ards  the  close  of  April  1808 ; 
arrived  at  Bushire  Oct.  13,  and  at 
Teheiaa/  the  present  capital  of  Per* 
sia^  Feb  14,  of  th^  ensuinc;  year. 
In  this  metropolis  he  resided  about 
three  months  ;  when  he  left  it  for 
Constantinople  on  his  rrtura  hoibe, 
having  reached  the  Turkish  capital 
July  18.  ISO9.  As  we  havecopird 
sonnewhat  at  large  from  this  pro- 
duction in  another  department  of 
our  register,  we  shall  dismiss  it,  as 
we  dismissed  the  last  article,  by  re- 
ferring our  readers  to  the  extracts 
in  question  lor  a  specimen  of  Mr. 
Morier*s  style.  Upon  most  points  it 
is  less  full  and  satisfactory  than  that 
of  Le  Brun,  Chardin,  orNiebuhr; 
but  he  affords  us  sonae  original  mat- 
ter of  value  in  various  cases,  and 
especially  in  regard  to  the  sculp- 
tures and  ruins  of  Shapour.  The 
plates  are  somewhat  t^elow  medi- 
ocrity, and  by  no  means  keep  pace 
with  the  splendour  and  costliness  of 
the  type  and  paper. 
,  "  Voyages  and  Travels  in  the 
years  I6O9,  1810,  and  1811  :  con- 
taining statistical,  commercial)  and 
miscellaneous  observations  on  Gib- 
raltar, Sardinia,  Sicily,  Malta,  Sen- 
go,  and  Turkey.  By  Joha  Gait** 
4to.  21'  2s»  We  cannot  pay  the 
same  compliment  of  mo.festy,  or 
even  of  intelligence  to  the  prr^senc 
writer  as  we  have  just  had  a  plea- 
sure in  paying  to  Mr.  Morier.  Mr. 
Gait,  who  may  be  a  very  good 
home  manufacturer,  makes  sad 
work  of  it  when  he  stumbles  upon 
for>*ign  trade  and  connexions,  and 
dors  little  less  than  rave  when  he 
qu  ts  the  warehouse,  (as  be  has  a 
liiust  uuhappy  itch  lor  doing,)  for 


the  cabinet.  We  have,  conseqoent- 
ly,  not  been  much  enligbtenrd 
by  Mr.  Galt*s  profound  specula- 
tions, nor  feel  much  disposed  to 
join  in  his  political  ventures,  not- 
withstanding 4 hat,  mounted  in  the 
balloon  of  his  own  oonoeit,  and 
taking  an  extensive  survey  of  the 
chequered  scenery  beneath  him,  be 
has  omcnlarly  observed,  that  •*  in 
ev«ry  thing  that  relates  to  mercantile 
concerns,  all  our  treaties  have  hi* 
therto  been  singular  monuments  of 
official  ignorance  and  presumption.  It 
is  wonderful  that  oku  versed  only 
in  files  and  precedents,  should  still 
have  the  arrogance  to  suppose  them- 
selves capable  of  arranging  mat- 
ters, of  which,  from  their  edoca- 
tioii,  they  cai?  have  little  know- 
ledge." To  do  justice,  however, 
to  the  self-confidence  and  sanguizie 
temper  of  this  mercantile  politician, 
%ve  will  just  inform  our  readers, that 
he  has  not  confined  himself  to 
,  pulling  down  systems,  but  has  in 
various  instances  attempted  to  build 
up  others  in  their  stead  :  as  speci- 
meos  of  which  ue  may  observe, 
that  whilst,  with  many  hard  and 
uncourteous  .  words«  be  abuses  Sir 
William  Drummond  for  his  inac- 
tive diplomacy  in  Sicily,  bestroogiy 
exhorts  the  British  ministry  to  tie 
up  the  bands  of  all  our  friends  in 
the  Sicilian  kingdom,  and  to  pro- 
hibit them  from  importing  colonial 
produce  of  any  kind,  excepting  by 
British  ships  and  from  British  colo- 
nies; and  he  shrewdly  persuader 
himself  that  "the  present  circtmi- 
slances  t)f  our  connexion  with  this 
istiand,  might  justify  so  friendly  and 
liberal  an  intervention}**  and  in  the 
same  bold  spirit  of  mercantile  nego* 
elation,  he  t^ils  us,  that  to  him  the 
fortress  of  Gibraltar  had  no  ttitiMe 
grandeur^  and  was  of  vt;ry  question- 
able value,  till  he  dreamed  of  the 
^bright  idea,  of  levying  a  toU  upon 
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the  vesseis  oF  all  the  free  nations  of 
t[^e  world  in  tiieir  passing  into  and 
out  of  the  Mediterranean,  of  the 
9ame  nature  as  the  Sound  duty  paid 
to  Di^nmark.  Now,  with  all  possi- 
ble admiration  of  the  towering  ge-^ 
nius  that  could  hit  upon  such  sub  * 
lime  expedients  for  Ailing  the  na- 
tional' treasury,  and  exalting  the 
national  character,  we  have. some 
qaalms  of  conscience  whether  we 
ought  to  adopt  Mr  Galc*s  new  sys* 
tem  of  foreign  taxation  and  impo- 
sition ;  and  whether  admitting  the 
justice  oK.the  case,  the  world  would 
very  readily  bf'nd  to  so  brilliant  a 
suggestion.  It  may  possibly  be 
adapted  to  the  meridian*  of  the 
Thuilleries,  but,  if  applied  to  ihe' 
straight  line  of  good  old  politics  of 
St.  James*s,  we  are  afraid  it  would 
conduct  us  (to  borrow  a  word  or 
two  from  Mr.  Gait  himself,)  into  a 
lahyrinihical  turning,  from  which 
we  should  not  very  clearly  see  our 
way  out  agnin, 

*'  Travels  in  Greece,  Palestine, 
Egypt,  and  Barbarv,  during  the 
years  180G  and  18()7.  By  A.  F.  dc 
Cha!e:^nbriand'.  Translatrd  by  Fre- 
derick Schoberl.'*  2  vols.  Svo.ll.  Tlie 
presrnt  traveller  is  well  known  as 
an  adventurer  of  great  intrcpi'lity, 
and  a  poet  of  no  vulgar  imagina- 
tion, in  the  latter  character  we 
have  already  introduced  him  to  the 
notice  of  our  leaders ;  and  we  have 
now  to  observe,  that  the  travels  be- 
fore us  evince  a  highly  iiguraiivc 
style,  and  ardent  fancy.  M.  Cha- 
teaubriand arrived  at  Venice  from 
France,  July  23,  1S06.  On  the 
lOth  of  August  he  landed  at  Mo- 
don  ;  whence  he  travelled  by  land  to 
Coron  ;  he  visited  the  ruins  of  Spar- 
ta, and  succ(;ssively  Athens,  Smyr- 
na, and  (Constantinople :  he  after- 
wards* sailed  to  Jaffa,  where  he 
hiDdrd,  and  from  whence  he  reach- 
ed Jerusalem  :    he  afterwards  re- 


turned to  Jaffa,  and  from  that  port 
sailed  for  Alexandria  in  Egypt ;  he 
visited  Cairo,  but  not  the  pyramids  ^ 
touched  at  Tunis  to  contemplate 
the  ruins  of  Carthage;  passed 
through  Spain,  and  arrived  in 
France  by  the  road  of  Irun  and 
Bayonne,  May  3,  I8O7.  There  is 
a  considerable  fund  of  entertain- 
ment, and  a  variety  of  strong  and 
original  remarks  in  these  volume^i 
They  are  somewhat  hastily  trans* 
la  ted,  and  the  translator,  sensible 
of  these  defects,  offers  in  due  form 
a  general  apology  for  them.  It 
would  have  been  handsotncr,  how- 
ever, to  have  withheld  both  the 
apology  and  its  cause.  Our  travel- 
ler gives  evident  proofs  that  he  is 
a  good  judge  of  national  character ; 
he  speaks  fechngly  of  the  good 
English  diet  of  roast-beef  and  ho- 
nest port,  which  he  tell  us,  with 
much  personal  gratification,  has 
found  its  way  over  a  great  part  of 
the  Morea.  "  I'here  are  always/* 
says  he,  ''  some  Englishmen  to  b« 
met  with  on  the  roads  of  the  Pc- 
lopunncse  :  the  papas  informed  me 
tltat  they  had  lately  seen  some  anti- 
quaries and  officers  of  that  nation* 
At  Minitra  there  is  even  a  Greek 
house  called  the  English  Inn,  where 
you  may  eat  roast  beef,  and  drink 
fort  'Wine.  In  this  particular  the 
traveller  is  under  great  obligations 
to  the  English  :  it  is  they  who 
have  established  good  ions  all  over 
Europe;  in  Italy,  in  Switzerland, 
in  Germany,  in  Spain,  at  Constan- 
tinople, at  Athens,  nay  even  at  the 
very  gates  of  Sparta,  in  despite  of 
Lycurgus." 

The  following  is  a  better,  and 
still  more  humourous  pourtraiture 
of  bis  own  countrymen :  the  national 
character  cannot  be  extinguished. 
"  Our  seamen  have  a  saying,  that  in 
founding  new  colonies,  the  Spani* 
ardi  begin  with  building  a  church, 
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the  English  a  taveni,  and  the  French 
a  fort ;  and,  I  would  add,  a  baJU 
ro9m.    Wheu  I  was  in  America,  in 
the  frontiers  of  the  country  of  the 
savage.s>  I  was  informed,  that  in  the 
nrxt  day*8  journey  I  should  naeet 
with  a  countryman  of  mine  among 
the  Indians.    On  my  arrival  among 
the  Cayougas,  a  tribe  belonging  to 
the  Iroquois  nation,  my  guid^  con- 
ducted me  into  a  forest.     In  the 
midst  of  this  forest  stood  a  kind  of 
barn,    in  which  I  found  about  a 
score  of  savages,  of  both  sexea,  be- 
daubed like  conjurers,  with  their 
-bodies  half-naked,  their  ears    cut 
into    figures,   ravens    feathers    on 
their  heads,  and  rinss  passed  ihroDgh 
their  nostrils.    A  little  Frenchman, 
powdered  and  frizzled  in  the  old- 
fashion,  in  a  pea-green  com,  a  drag- 
get  waistcoat,  muslin  frill  and  ruf- 
fles, was  scraping  away  on  bis  kit, 
and  making  these  Iroquois  dance  to 
the  tune  of  Madchhi  Friquet,     M. 
Violet,  for  that  was  his  name,  fol- 
lowed   the  profession    of  daocing- 
master  ait>ong  the  savages,  by  whom 
be  was  paid  fb?  £is  lessons  in  bea- 
yer-skins,  and  bear's  hams.   He  had 
been  a  scullion  in  the  service  of 
General  Rochambeau,  during  the 
American   war;   but  remaining  at 
New  York  after  the  return  of  the 
French  army,  he  resolved  to  give 
the  Americans  instructions  in  the 
fine  arts.     His  views   having  en- 
larged  with  his  success,  this  new 
Orpheus  resolved  to  introduce  ci- 
vilization  even  among  the  roving 
hordes  of  the  new  world.  In  speak- 
ing to  me  of  the  Indianti,  he  always 
styled  them  tes  mtssitures  sauvageSf 
and  c€s  damts  Sttuvages.    He  be- 
stowed great  praise  on  the  agility 
of  his  scholars,  and  in  truth  never 
did  I  witness  such  gambols  in  my 
life.    M..  Violet,  holding  his  fiddle 
between    his   chin  and  his  chest, 
tuned  the  fatal  (querc  f  irresistible) 
instrument;  he  then  cried  out  in 


Iroquois,  To  ytter  f  loots  /  and  fhi 
whole  troop  fell  a  capering  like  s 
band  of  demons  Such,**  adds  ooi 
traveller,  "h  iAe  gtmius  ^fimtitmr 
"  Letters  on  the  Nicobar  Islaods; 
their  natural  productions,  and  the 
manners,  customs,  and  soperttitioas 
of  the  natives;  with  an  aoooont  of 
an  attempt  made  by  the  church  of 
the  United  Brethren  to  convert  them 
to  Christianity  Addressed  by  titt 
Rev.  John  Gothfiried  Haeosel  (die 
only  surviving  misstoaary)  to  the 
Rev.C.J.Utrobe,*'  8to.  TbeNko- 
bar  Islands  are  situated  at  the  en* 
trance  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  in  8^ 
N.  lat.  and  94*  £.  long.  N.  of  Su- 
matra, and  by  their  position  Ibna 
various  commodious  harbours.  The 
letters  before  us,  which. are  dgbt  ia 
number,  contain  a  narration  of  tbt 
many  unsgccessfiil  though  beoefo- 
l^nt- attempts  of  the  church  of  die 
United  Brethren,  to  ioorease  their 
establishments :  atid  the  writer,  who 
is  an  old  and  highly  esteemed  chief- 
tain in  tlie  missionary  service,  de- 
vpted  seven  years  to  this  station, 
out  of  thirty-ei^bt,  which  have  been 
occupied  in  the  duties  of  this  ar- 
duous profession  ;  and  after  sofier- 
ing  numberless  hardships  and  dan- 
gerous illnesses,  is  a^ill,  as  we  are 
informed,  a  most  active,  cheerful, 
and  zealous  labourer  in  the  fame 
pious  cause,  at  theageof  sixty-tbrtc. 
The  mission  before  us  was  origioal- 
ly  undertaken  in  1756,  at  the 
wishes  of  his  Danish  Majesty,  unda 
whose  auspices  a  commercial  estab- 
lishment, instituted  by  the  Danish 
East-India  Company  in  1756)  but 
soon  afterwards  abandoned,  was  in* 
tended  as  speedily  as  possible  to  be 
renewed.  The  missionaries  readbed 
Trauqa^r  in  July  176O,  bottbe 
new  establishment  on  the  Nicobar 
islands  was  not  formed  till  17^» 
vh.en  %\x  of  the  confraternity  imnie- 
diately  repaired  thither  and  saiflcd 
at  Naacanwery.  The  Danish  £»(- 
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lodia  company  were  soon  compel- 
led, by  the  mortality  among  their 
servants  and  colonists,  to  abandon 
their  pruject  of  a  factory.  After 
sustaining  great  hardships  and  dif- 
ficulties!, partly  arising  fronii  the 
un healthiness  of  the  climate,  and 
partly  from  the  precariou|  and  in- 
adequate means  of  communication 
with  Tranquebar  for  supplying  the 
necessaries  of  life,  the  surviving 
missionaries  at  length  finally  aban- 
doned the  attempt  fn  178/  without 
having  been  able  to  master  the 
scanty  but  difficnlt  language  of  the 
country,  and  without  any  proofs  of 
that  success  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
benevolent  labours  which  might 
ha.ve  consoled  ihem  upon  their  clo8e. 
The  superiutendance  of  this  melan- 
choly duty  fell  upon  Mr.  Haensal^ 
who,  in  taking  a  final  leave  of  the 
island,  had  to  abandon  the,  graves 
of  eleven  of  his  brethren.  **  My 
last  farewell,"  says  i>e,  "  with  the 
inhabitants  who  had  flocked  to  me 
from  all  the  circumjacent  islands,. 
was  very  a ffeci  ing.  They  wept  and 
howled  for  grief,  and  begged  that 
the  brethren  might  soon  return  to 
them.  We  always  enjoyed  their 
esteem  and  Jove,  and  they  do  not 
deserve  to  be  classed  with  their 
ferocious  neighbours  the  Malays; 
being  in  general  kind  and  gentle  in 
their  dispositions,  except  when 
roused  by  jealousy  or  other  p-^ovoca- 
t'ions,  when  their  uncontroled  pas- 
sions will  lead  them  into  excesses 
as  some  of  the  Danish  soldiers  ex- 
perieoced  We  always  found  them 
ready  to  serve  us. 

"  An  Account  of  the  Gold  Coast 
of  Africa,  with  a  brief  History  of 
the  African  Company.  By  Henry 
Meredith,  Esq.  Member  of  the 
Council,  and  Governor  of  Winoe-> 
bah  fort,"  8vo.  Mr.  Meredith  is 
.  rather  a  practical  than  a  scientific 
observe^  of  the  men,  the  manneis>, 
a^d  (he  coontryhe  describes;  we 


have  hence  bat  little  of  natural  or 
moral  history,  the  character  of  the 
natives  are  not  very  deeply  or  ex«« 
tensively  studied,  nor  the  produc. 
tions  of  the  soil,  or  th^  different 
kinds  of  native  animals  brought 
very  minutely,  or  in  any  methodic 
arrangement  before  us.  His  obser- 
vations, however,  as  built  upoa 
&cts  and  personal  knowledge,  are 
valuable  so  far  as  they  go,  and  his 
opinions  are  certainly  entitled  to  res* 
pect.  The  work  is  addressed  to  the 
members  of  the  African  jnsiitiuion; 
and  its  chief  object  is  to  prove  that  the 
gold  coast  of  Africa  possesses  advan- 
tages equal  or  superior  to  the  West 
India  islands  for  the  growth  of  West 
India  produce.  Yet  the  question 
of  cifi  hono  still  returns  j  for  of  late 
years  at  least  the  West  Indies  have 
sent  snch  a  surplus  ot  harvest  to  the 
mothar  country  as  to  reduce  the 
price  of  the  different  articles  so  low 
as  to  make  the  trade,  in  almost 
every  instance,  a  losing  concern* 
We  are,  therefore,  in  no  want  of 
additional  settlements  for  the  growth 
of  West  Indian  produce;  and  if  we 
were,  the  islands  we  at  present  pos- 
sess might  be  cultivated  more  ex- 
tensively tlian  they  have  hitherto 
been,  and  the  tracts  in  actual  cul- 
tivation might  be.rendered  far  thrif- 
tier. The  climate  of  the  Gold 
Coast,  according  to  the  desciiption 
be(ore  us,  appears  to  have  an  ad- 
vantage in  general  temperature,  the 
usual  degree  of  heat  in  the  hottest 
months  being  from  eighty-five  to 
ninety  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  at 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  which  is  esteem* 
ed  the  hottest  part  of  the  coast; 
while  at  Sierra  ieone  and  at  Sene- 
gal it  rises  to  ninety -three  and 
ninety-eight;  but  this  advantage 
seems  to  be  totally  lost  in  the 
savage  and  warlike  temper  of  the 
native  tribes,  which  must  for  some 
centuries  render  an  extensive  line 
of  coast  settlement  extre«nely  doubt- 
ful 
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ful  and  precarioas ;  vhtle  (he  perio-  the  feathered  tribes  fiee  with  tiie 

dica)  returns  of  the  tornado  and  the  utmost  solidiode  to  a  place  of  sbd- 

bann«ttan,    the    latter    of   which  ter  and  security;  and  ootwithslaDd- 

prevails  during  December,  January,  ing  this  prccautioo  thej  are  socdc- 

and  February,  from  Cape  Verd  to  times  overtaken  by  the  storm  uA 

Cape  Lopez,  tboQgb  with  occasional  exposed  to  its  rigour  and  vidence. 

h)termissionSy  and  the  former  firom  A  gentle  air  is  first  perceived,  which 

March  till  the  rains  set  in,  most  increases  almost  instantaneoostj  to 

be  always  destructive  in  some  de-  violent  gusts  of  wind,  which  are 

gree,  and  often  in  a  very  high  de-  usually  accompanied  with  rata,  wi 

gree,  to  ihe  progress  of  vegeintion.  which  do  not  continue  longer,  in 

llie  harmattaii  is  attended  by  a  haze  f^eneral,  then  half  an  h<nir  or  fifty 

which  obscures  the  light  of  the  sun,  minutes;  the  more  southerly  the 

and  an  extreme  dryness,  which,  we  wind  is  the  longer  is  its  continuance, 

are  here  told,  parches  up  the  plants  Whtn  the  violence  of  the  wind  is 

of  the  country.     Its  elfects  upon  over,  rain  falb  with  great  rapidttv, 

the  human  frame  are  said  to  be  and  in  a  short  time  a  very  consider- 

salutary    in     checking     infection,  able  quantity  of  wsiter  descends. 

though  accompanied  with  an  un  Tlie  lightning  and  thunder,  which, 

pleasant  senftation.     The  ri<?e,  pro-  it  would  appear,  yielded   to  the 

gress.  and  termination  of  the  tor-  violence  of  the  wind,  again  oxn- 

nado  is  ably  described,  and  we  copy  raence ;  but  it  is  only  those  who  are 

it  with  pleasure.     ^'  A  tomadb  may  acquainted  with   these  stomu,  or 

be  expected  a  day  or  two  subsequent  similar  ones  in  tropical  couotries, 

to  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  that  can  have  a  perfect  idea  of  tie 

and  gives  sufficient  notice  of  its  /enlightened  state  of   the  bearetu 

approach,  so  that  ships  at  sea  and  at  and  the  tremendous  peals  of  thaoder 

anchor  have  time  to  prepare  for  that  roll  in  every  direction.     Oo 

their  safety.    When  vivid  and  sue-,  the  whole,  words  cannot  adequately 

cessive  flashes  are  seen  in  the  eastern  describe  the  awefbl    sublimity  of 

quarter,    not  many  degrees  above  this  scene.     Rain, continues  to  fall 

the  horizon,  attended  wi«h  thunder  for  two  hours  or  more;  after  which 

and  heavy  clouds,  and  the  horicon  the  hemisphere  brightens,  hot  the 

appears  clear  and  of  a  blueish  cast,  sun  continues  obscured  for  the  re* 

all  these  nre  tolerable  (if  not  <*ertain>  mainder  of  the  day.** 
indications  of  an  approaching  tor-        South  America  furnishes  us  with 

nado.     As  the  storm  approaches  the  se%'eral  excursive  attempts,  but  with 

horizon  becomes  darkened,  and  in  few  that  are  worthy  of  much  r.otice 

a  short  time  the  eastern  hemisphere  or  commendation.    Mr.  Ashe,  who. 

becomes  entirely  so;  the  lightning  to    adopt     his    own    phrasirology. 

advances   in   vivid  flaslies  and    iu  **  travei/ed  tke  amtinent  of  Amtrkz 

quick  succession,  attended  by  slow  several  years,**  has  feivoured  us  with 

and   apparently    distant     thunder.,  what  he  calls  "  A  Cbmmerdai  Vuw 

The    scene'  nov^  assumes,    every  and  Geographical  Sketch  of  the 

moment,  a  more  aweful  and  terrific  Braals  in  South  Americaj  and  d 

appearance,  and  a  solemn  silence  the  Island  of  Madeira ;  being  a  de* 

appears  to  pervade  the  whole  fiice  icription  of  the  Portuguese  cokmicSi 

of  nature  -,  although  it  is  calm,  yet  &c.  serving  as  a  giude  to  the  Com* 

the  heavens  exhibit   a  degree  of  mercial  WorU,  ind  jpointing  oat  to 

commotion  that  is  truly  surprising ;  the  Manu^sicturing  Towns  df  Sbef- 
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i^eld,  Biimingham,  Manchester, 
Stockport,  Leeds,  Northampton^ 
Nottingham,  Coventry,  Stroud, 
Dursley,  Worion,  Pais  wick,  &c. 
new  sources  of  wealth  and  springs 
of  industry  by  directing  their  atten- 
tion to  the  tormation  of  such  8;oods 
as  are  consumed  in  the  New  World.'* 
8vo.  We  have  copied  the  above 
title  as  affording  a  (air  sample  of 
our  author*s  style  and  language, 
which  may  just  as  well  be  under- 
stood in  any  other  ^vorld  as  in  the 
Briiish  Worid:  nor  do  we  believe 
that  the  commercial  world  when  it 
haj>  learned  his  dialect,  will  be  very 
much  disposed,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, to  yield  to  his  arguments,  or 
that  the  new  xvorld  is  quite  so  much 
in  want  of  tho  various  articles  con- 
tained in  the  writer's  bill  of  fare  as 
he  has  somehow  or  other  contrived 
to  dream  it  is. 

We  have  also  under  this  head  to 
notice  '^  Travels  in  the  Interior  of 
Brazil,  particularly  in  the  Gold  and 
Diamond  Districts  of  that  Country, 
by  authority  of  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Portugal';  inclodihg  a  Voyage  to  the 
Rio  db  la  Plata,  and  an  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Revolution  of  Buenos 
Ayrcs,  illustrated  with  engravings. 
hy  John  Mawe.*'  4to.  21. 2s.  These 
travels  describe  an  adventurous 
period  of  life.  Mr.  Mawe  sailed  in 
1804  on  a  voyage  of  commercial  ex- 
periment to  Rio  de  la  Plata  it)  a 
vessel  of  his  own  under  Spanish 
colours.  Touching  at  Cadi2,  to 
conform  with  certain  commercial 
regulations  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, he  found  himself  most  unfor- 
tunately situated  from  the  declara- 
tion of  war  in  the  autumn  -of  that 
year,  which  rendered  his  proposed 
voyage  dangerous  from  the  chance 
of  being  taken  prisoner.  Cadiz 
was  moreover  blockaded,  the  plague 
made  its  appearance,  and  our  adven- 
turer caught  the  infection,  which, 

18i2. 


however,  proved  less  severe  to  him 
than  he  had  reason  to  expect..  As 
soon  as  he  was  able  he  proceeded 
upon  (lis  voyage,but  bad  stiJI  a  multi- 
tude of  perils  to  encounter  from  the 
ignotance  of  his  captain,  who  was 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  navi- 
gation of  La  Plata ;  and  whose 
subsei]Uent  blunders  rendering  Mr. 
Mawe  suspected  of  being  an  Eng- 
lishman, led  to  his  personal  seizure 
and  the  confiscation  of  the  ship  and 
cargo.  At  length,  however,  he 
was  admitted  to  bail,  and  on  the 
appearance  of  General  Beresford's 
expedition  in  the  river,  was  ordered 
into  the  mterior.  He  had  here  an 
oppprtunity  of  studying  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Peons  or  super- 
intendaats  of  the  immense  herds  of 
cattle  belonging  to  the  grazing 
farms.  Mr.  Mawe  engaged  one  of 
the^e  to  convey  a  letter  to  Don 
Francisco  Inacino,  a.  magistrate  in 
Monte  Video,  who  immediately 
sent  an  order  for  his  liberation, 
which  was  readily  obeyed  5  and  he 
arrived  in  time  to  join  the  unfortu- 
nate expedition  under  Gtn.  White- 
locke.  It  fell  to  his  lot  to  command 
the  P^ons,  who  were  employed  in 
procuring  proTisions  for  the  army  $ 
which,  though  an  arduous  and  dan- 
gerous service,  they  executed  with 
great  zeal,  and  for  which  they  were 
afterwards  shamefully  abandor^l 
and  neglected  in  the  articles  of  ca- 
pitulation, and  consequently  s^'izcd 
by  the  victorions  party  and  sen- 
tenced to  death  or  hard  labour  as 
traitors  to  their  country.  After  the 
convention  ot  Monte  Video,  Mr. 
Mawe,  being  once  more  cast  upon 
the  world,  set  sail  in  a  Portuguese 
vessel  for  Rio  Janeiro ;  became,  at 
length,  introduced  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  and,  at  ,  his  solicitaiioo, 
consented  to  take  upon  himself  the 
manrigeotent  of  the  royal  farm  at 
Santa.  Cruz.  In  this  situation, 
2  B  bowevcr^ 
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bowever,  he  toon  found  hiin^elf  lo 
perpetoaUy  opposed  and  clfcom- 
tented  by  the  chicane  and  artiOces 
of  a  petty  officer  belonging  to  the 
koosehold,  that,  with  bis  nnial  in- 
liepidity  and  indq>eDdepce  of  spirit, 
be  soon  requested  leave  to  relinquish 
it«  and  ura^  fortunate  enough  to  be 
entmsted  with  the  examination  of  a 
silver  mine  which  was  reported  to 
have  been  discovered  at  Canta 
Gallo.  He  afterwards  obtained 
permission  to  explore  the  diamond 
Biioea  of  Serra  do  Frio,  which 
bad  hitherto  never  been  granted  to 
a  foreigner;  while,  through  the 
otediation  of  Lord  Strangford  ^ 
also  obtained  admiision  to  the 
archives,  for  the  purpose  of  exa* 
nining  all  the  JMS.  map,  and  of 
copy'mfi  from  any  of  them  whatever 
might  be  nrceisary  to  guide  him  in 
bis  route. 

Our  readers,  from  this  brief 
sketch,  will  perceive  that  Mr.  Mawe 
possessed  every  desirable  opportu<* 
Dity  for  .rtsmarking  the  mineralo- 
gical,  agricultural «  and  statistical 
powers  of  the  country,  and  for  be« 
fomingacqnaioted  with  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  natives;  and 
Ihey  will  also,  perceive  that  he  was 
of  too  active  and  industrious  a  tem-» 
per  to  let  such  opportunities  »lip 
tbroligh  his  fingtrs  unimproved. 
Tj^e  volume  before  us  is  consequent- 
ly busy  and  bustling }  and  if  the 
writer's  mind  be  not  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  render  him  an 
enlightened  statesman^  it  has  at  kast 
been  ample  enough  to  enuble  him 
to  point  oat  a  variety  of  facts  of  no 
small  moment  in  a  manufacturing 
and  commercial  estimation,  as  well 
as  to  delineate  with  apparent  fidelity 
and  minute  attention  the  difiereut 
processes  pursued  iu.  working  the 
gold,  silver,  atni  diamond  mines: 
In  all  which  the  grossest  frauds  we 
are  told  are  daily  and  openly  per- 


petrated, and  smuggling  ia  Arocdf 
carried  on  or  secretly  ooonived  at 
by  all  ranks.  "  During,  however, 
a  period  of  five  years,  from  1801  ta 
1806  inclusive,  the  expeoaea  (of  the 
diamond  mines)  were  2O4^0Q0L  and 
tbe  diamonds  sent  to  the  treasury  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  weighed  115^5 
carats.  Tbe  value  of  gold,  fbood 
in  tbe  same  period,  aaioimted  to 
17,3001.  sterling,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  diacnonds  actoaDy 
cost  government  tbirty-^three  shA- 
lingaaodoinepensepercaraC.  The« 
years  were  esteemed  singularly  pro- 
ductive ;  the  mines  do  not  ia  gene* 
ral  yield  to  government  nooie  than 
20,000  carats  annually.*' 

''  Sketch  of  tbe  preaent  Slate  d 
Caraccas,  including  a  Joaroej  frooi 
Caraccas  through  La  Victoria  and 
Valencia  to  PtM^rto  Cabello.  By 
Robert  Semple.**  8va  We  have 
copied  from  this  useful  little  VDhiiDs 
at  some  length  in  our  deportmcal 
of  selections  i  and  from  the  ^led- 
n^en  we  have  given^  the  public  viil 
(od  that  Mr.  Semple  is  a  man  of 
business  and  matter^of-fsct ;  be 
eagerly  seixes  hold  of  events  as  tbry 
arise  before  him#  but  pots  nothing 
into  the  loom  of  (ancy  or  of  senti- 
mentalism.  Caraccas  has  of  late 
acquired  a  very  considerate  int»fe«t 
from  the  bloody  and  political  stri^ 
it  has  sustained,  and  tbe  aerexe 
earthquake  by  whieh  it  has  recently 
been  visited.  In  sidditioo  to  a  ge- 
neral history  of  the  country  oar 
autlior  touches  upon  both  these 
points,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that 
the  latter  has  not  bren  prodoctrre 
of  quite  so  extensive  «^«stnictioa 
as  we  bad  been  led  to  apprehend. 
At  .Caraccas  the  loss  of  lives  appears 
to  have  amounted  to  about  3000.  at 
La  Guayra  to  1500.  Vale;Kts, 
Victoriu,  and  Puerto  Cabello  iM^e 
not  sustained  any  very  serioos  in- 
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We  roost  now  endeavoar  to  ex-  concerning  either  the  past  or  the 

plore  oar  course  by  a  sort  of  north*  present  state  of  the  country,  the* 

west  passage  to  climates  ani  regions  manners  of  the  inhabitants^  their 

of  a  very  different  character.     We  ans»  education,  laws,  &c. }  or  con- 

roust  quit  the  Rio  Pfaita  for  the  cerning  the  natural    history  of  a 
frown  ocean,  the  tropic  of  Cancer-  country  rendered  interesting  by  the' 

for  the  arctic  circle.  severity    with  which    nature    has 

"  Travels  in  the  Island  of  Ice-  treated  it,  by  the  unparallelled  ex* 
land  during  the  summer  of  the  year  tent  to  which  volcanic  tire  has  car- 
1810.     fiy  Sir  George  Steoart  Msc-  ried  its  operations ;  and  still  more 
kenzie,  Bart.  F.R.S.E.**  4to.  3l.  3s.  so    from     its    moral    history,    as 
Iceland. was  lately  visited  by  Mr.  being  of  ail  countries  in  the  world 
Hooker,  whose  '<  Recollections'*  are  that  in  which  civilization  has  pro- 
duly  noticed  in  our  last  volume  |  ceeded  the  greatest  length,  consider-' 
and  at  the  same  time  lamented  the  ing  the  physical  difficulties  it  has 
iearfril  and  nearly  fatal  incident  that  had  to  encounter  ^  where  learning 
Bwept  from  his  grasp  all  the  fruits  is  well  known  to  have  flourished  at 
of  bis  indefiitigable  and  assiduous  a  very  early  period ;  where  •  poetry  - 
tour,  except  the  few  scraps  which  was    cultivated  with    enthuitiasra,  - 
were  luckily  in  his  pockets,  and  the  and  the  mythology  of  the  northern  • 
facts  recorded  in  his  memory,  wbich  nations  was  first    reduced  into  a 
conjointly  frimished  the  basis  of  bif  s)rsteroatic  form.    A  people,    free 
useful    publication.      Sir   George  aud   Independent,    enacting    their  > 
Mackenzie  has  been  more  fortunate,  own  laws,  and  choosing  their  own  ■ 
In  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  magistrates,  found  in  the  possession 
1810,  accompanied  by  Mr.  (new  of  these  inestimable  blassings,  what 
Dr.  Holland)  and  Mr.  Bright,  he  was  more  than  a  compensation  for 
performed  the  same  voyage,  shaping  all  the  physical  evils  which  they 
his  course  to  that  part  of  the  Ice-  endured.    Accordingly,  while  feo« 
land  boundary  which    fronts    the  dal  tyranny,  by  the  bloodshed  and 
aouth-west,  and  Is  the  best  known  oppression  to  which  it  every  where 
at  well  as- the  most  accessible.    The  gave  birth,  retained  the  finest  coun* 
tract  they  visited  comprehends  an  tries  in  Europe  in  a  state  of  bar- 
extent  of  aboQt  120  mtlea  in  length  barism,    liberty  and^  peace,    with 
along  the  coast,  in  a  direction  nearly  learning  and  the  arts  in  their  train, 
north-west,  bya  breadth  that  varies  took    refuge   in   this   inhospitable 
from  20  to  40  miles.     In  a  country  climate;  and  found  on  the  confines 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  rocks  or  of  the  polar  circle  an  asylum  which 
of  marshes,  where  there  areno  roads,  the  plains  of  France  or  Italy  could  ■ 
the  horses  weak,  and   the  people  not  have  afforded  them  $  a  meroo- 
tlow,  ni^un  niust  needs  be  difii- .  rable  example  how  much  worse  are 
cult ;  and  to  havn  v  sited  so  large  a  the  sufferings  produced  by  art,  than 
tract  of  country  in  the  course  of  an  those  producer!  by  nature.     Even  ■ 
Icelandic    summer,     required    no  to  the  present  hour,  notwithstand* 
aroall  share  of  activity.    The  dif-  .  ing  that  science  and  geniua  have  * 
ierent  objects  to  which  the  atten-  been  invited  to  fairer    and   more 
tion  jof  our  travellcTs  was  directed  tempting  abodes,  and  the  conquest 
appear  to  have  been  well  chosen;  of  Iceland  first  by  the  Norwegiai^ 
and  no  opportunity  seems  to  have  princes,  aud  since,  in  conjunction 
been  lost  of  acquiring  inforouitton  with  Norway  itself,  by  the  oiown 
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of  Denmark,  has  reduced  the 
cottDlry  to  the  poor  appendage 
of  an  absolute  mooarch  }  and  the 
political  fcoooroy  to  which  it  has 
Iren  subjected »  has,  in  gross  ig- 
norance of  i's  truest  interest,  and 
io  direct  opposition  to  its  own  in- 
len'ion,  provrd  a  severer  scmirge 
than  the  elennent  of  its  heaven,"  and 
robbed  it  of  maoy  of  the  littlt*  thritts 
aD<!  benefits  it  might  have  po««essed : 
even  to  the  prrsent  hour,  the  know- 
ledge ai»d  learning  which  once  flon-' 
riahed  so  remarkably  in  this  desert 
spot,  have  not  al together  abamloned 
it :  they  still  hover,  with  a  lingering 
eye,  about  /us  shores ;  and  in  their 
df^rad.ition  and  rum  offrr  much  to 
e^icite  and  to  gratify  the  curiosity  c^ 
ao  enlightened  traveller. 

In  the  division  of  labour,  as  mu- 
tually determined  upon  by  our  fcl- 
low  travrllers,  to  l3r,  Holland  was 
assigned  the  task  of  pieparing  af 
preliminafv  dissertation  on  the  his- 
tory and  literature  of  the  ihland,  its 
government,  laws,,  religion,  and, 
what  has  been  denomitiated  on  tbe- 
continent,  its  Aygcuve,  or  the  com- 
parative state  of  disejse  and  health 
of  its  inhabitants.  </  Mr.  Bright, 
we  are  told  by  the  titular  author, 
has  made  the  most  of  the  materials 
we  had  time  to  collect,  for  an  ac- 
cpunt  of  the  zoology  and  bOtaqy  of 
Iceland.  I'o  him  we  are  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  the  plants 
we  gathered,  and  indeed  for  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  collection  ; 
and  I  shall  ever  retain  a  grateful 
remembrance  of  the  chearful,  and 
ready  enertion  he  always  displayed, 
and  the  undeviating  good  humour 
with  which  he  submitted  to  the 
cross  accidents  which  sometimes 
befel  us.  In  the  midst  of  profes- 
sional studies  he  has  found  time  to 
furnish  me  with  many  valuable  re- 
sanrks, and  much  useful  information, 
whichj    without    bis  assistance^    I 


could  not  have  procured.  Tb«e, 
irt  addition  to  the  materijis  of  Dc 
Holland's  journal,  and  my  owo, 
have  enal^  me  to  draw  op  «  aar- 
rative  of  our  voyage  and  travels,  ia 
which  simplicity  has  beao  chk&j 
studied.  For  what  relates  to  ruiil 
a  flairs,  commerce,  and  mincrslogy, 
I  am  alone  answerable.'* 

In   the  preliminary   dissertation, 
the  learned  writer  expresses  biroietf 
highly    doubtful    wbetficr .  Icclard 
onght    to    be    identified  with  ihc 
uhimaT^ali  of  the  ancienU;  and 
rather  inclines  to  believe  that  iti 
discovery  should  be  ascribed  to  tbe 
rosming  spirit  of  certain  Nc*wegi« 
and  Danish  pirates  al>out  the  yeir 
860:    although   it   is   traditioinliy 
asserted,  and  the  tradition  has  beca 
assented  to  by  various    bistonans, 
that  it  had  been  visited  by  adteti- 
turers    from    Ireland    before  tba 
period,    and  was  -at  ^hat  tioae  ia 
possessicm    of  crosses,    beHs.   and 
manuscripts  in  the  Irish  dwracter. 
The  history  of  the  Edda  is  drivn 
up  from  the  most  respectable  *- 
thoriti^,  without  any  attempt  •} 
new  information  or  origiul  opi- 
nions.    The  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity is  here  asserted  to  have  been 
'introduced  in  98I  l^  Frederic,* 
bishop    of  Saxony,    and   iu  cfO« 
foiroally  advocated  in  the  natioosl 
asseml>ly  in  tbe  summer  of  l(^ 
when  after  much  serious  disct)s$i<»t 
it  finally  prevailed,  and  the  peopJe 
acquiesced  in  tbe  judgment  of  those 
whom   they  regarded  as  their  sa- 
periors    in  wisdom    andfifcsnnaf' 
'ilioiigh    the   literary   fame  of  the 
island  has  departed,  it  appears  frBO 
Dr.   Holland't  elegant   chapter  oe 
.the  prasent  state  of  the  educstioa 
and  learning  of  the  inlmbitants.  t|at 
tbe  Latin  language  is  still  suco*- 
fnlly  cuitivat«3,  'even  by  many  in- 
dividuals of  the  middle  and  b«tf 
ranks;    and  that  sevend  of  ibeir 

livu}{ 
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living*  authors  have  eminently  dis-  from  the  original  manuscript  Jour*, 

finguished  themselves  by  their  pub-  nal  of  the  celebrated  Linn6us ;  by 

licatiuns  in  various  departments  of  James  Edward  Smithy  M.D.  F.R.£U 

knowledge,  particulariy  in  theology^  President  of  the  Linn6an  Society.'* 

philology,  and  poetry.     In  the  ec-  2  vols.   8vo.     These  volumes  are 

elesiasticiil  code  of  the  country  the  loOsely  written,  and  evidently  con* 

bishops,  and  even  the  inferior  clergy  tain  the  transitory  feelings  and  ob- 

have  a   power  of  preventing  any  servations  of  the  illustrious  author 

marriage  where  the  fjemale  is  unable  at  the  moment  of  their  occurrence, 

to  rend    This  law,  says  our  traveller,  and  of  their  being  committed  to  his 

which  provides    such    a    powerful  memnrandum    book  :    they  are  in 

pledge    lor  the  instruction  of  the  mauy  cases,  however,  sprightly  a  id 

risinggeneration,  is  still  occasionally  original;  and  although  we' sliould 

acted  upon,    though  probably  not  much  rather  have  bad  rh^m  pre- 

with  so  much  strictness  as  in  forn^er  sented  to  us  in  a  more  rernlar  and 

times  *  digested  form,  there  are  few  works 

The  rural  economy  of  the  country  of  equal  bulk  upon  the  same  '•ubject 

oflfers  to  our  rapid  tourists  Utile  for  that  have  ever  afforded    us  more 

important  remark :  it  is  conducted  valuable  entertainment.      We    are 

in  a  style  ot  the  most  rustic  sim-  told  in  the  appendix,  that  Linneus 

plfcity :  the  time  djd  not  allow  of  bad  presented  to  the  Royal  Academy 

sufficient  inquiry  into  the  natural  ot  Sciences  at  Upsala,  a  memorial 

history  of  the  country  for  any  thing  relative  lo  his  projected  tour  ;  and 

like  a  complete  flora,  or  faunus  of  that;  in  consequence  of  this.appli'^ 

the  island  ;   but  the  little  that  is  cation,  he  was  conrniissioQcd  by  that 

oiiered  appears    4rawn    up    with  society  to  make  an  excursion  th'^ough 

caution,  and  ma)*  be  relied  upon.  Lapland  for  the  purpose  ot  investi- 

The   manners  of  this  simple  and  gating  its  natural  history..  Having 

virtuous  people  are  well  aud  plea-  procured  his  instiuctions  and  pass- 

singly    described  |    and    the    most  port,   he  accordingly   sallied   tonk 

romantic  scenes  visited  in  the  course  from  Upsala  "  on  the  12th  of  May, 

€>f  tlie  journey  are  the  hoi'  springs  1732,  at  elcvem^  clock,  being  at  that 

in  the  valley  of  Reikolt^  the  Geyzers,  time  within  half  a  day  oftwenty-flve 

and    Hekla.       Under    the    article  years  of  age  ***  and  the  pages  bf  lore 

commerce  are  given  distinct  tables  us  are  the  general  result  of  the  port- 

of  the  exports  and  imports,  with  folio  he  brought  home  with  him.  In 

hints  for  pur  protitiiig  by  the  fish-  deciphering  the  original  mannscrip^^ 

ing  tMinks  of  Icelai^d  in  preference  the  lr;)rned  and  laborious  editor  has 

to  those  of  .Newfoundland.      We  bestoweJ  much  tr- uble,  as  also  in 

have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  agree-  procuring  a  faithtul  version  of  its 

able  volume  because,  from  an  ac-  miscellaneous  contents.  •  The  rough 

cident  of  no  moment  to  the  public  .  drawmgs,  or  rather  uutlinesot  plants, 

to   be  made  acquaii)tcd   with,  ti^e  animals,  and  implements,  are  pre?* 

leleci  ions  from  it  intended  to  have  served   in  correct  facsimiles;   and 

been  introduced  into  a  prior  depart-  the  only  liberty  which  Dr.  Smith 

ment  of  our   Regbter    have    been  seeiis  to  b^ve  taken- -a  liberty  for 

otDittpd,  and  cannot  now  nppear  till  which  every  nne  will  be  obliged  ta 

the  Register  for  the  ensuing  year.  him — consists  in  an  adjustment  of 

."  Lacbesb  I^pponica:  or  a  Tour  the  ni>menclati)re  of*  various  planta 

io'  I^pknd.    Now  first  published  .  and  aniaials  which  in  the  manuscrvpt 

•     •  '  v,  copy 
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Cop7  had  been    set    down    under  Irges  enjoyed  by  Strmagen, 

vague  or  obsolrte  appellations.   The  History  of  the  Island.     By 

period  of  the  journey  comprises  about  Woods.**  8vo.    Tina  Ulaiid  is  vcfl 

£ve  months;  and  in  this  short  space  known  to  exhibit  to  the  world  tk 

of  time  our  chivalrous  naturalist  con-  extraordinar)'  anomaly  of  (emmg  t 

trived  to  run  over  a  route  of  six  part  of  the  Brkiib  ennpife  vitboit 

hundred  and  thirty  Swedish^or  three  being  subject  to  the  British  code^ 

thousand,  seven  hundred«and  ninety-  an  anomaly  which  it  i«  high  time  to 

eight  English   miles,  through    the  extinguish.     In  its  ffencral  view  it 

i^ilds  of  the  extreme  north,   not  presents  a  dreary  and  sterile  sorftoei. 

without  divers  mishaps  and  culti*  '*  It  is  destitute,  (obaenFos the  writer^) 

irating  a  tolerable  femiliaritv  with  .  of  woods,  and  of  almost  all  trees  not 

fatigue  and  peril.     In  closing  we  danted.     Sometimea  I  observed  i 

#hal]  copy  his  list  of  accoutrements  little  brushwood,  and  at  othen  have 

iiod  amtising  picture  of  himself,  since  had  pointed  out  to  mo  fdaces  wfacse 

it  may  serve  as  a  specimen  ibr  some  bushes  and  hazel  trees  usedtognmT 

bew  dress  and  figure  in  several  of  The  population  is  calcolatedtt above 

the  wild  and  outrajB;eous  pantominoes  30,000 ;  the  climate   is  aomewbit 

bf.  the  present  day.     «'  My  clothes  milder  in  winter  than  that  cX  ibe 

consisted  of  a  light  coat  of  West-,  nrighbouring    shores  >    while   (he 

sothland  Imsey-woolsey  cloth  with:-  heat  of  summer  is  not  so  gicat 

out  folds,  lined  with  r^d  skaJhen,  The   land    is    chiefly   dtWM  into 

having  small  cuffs  and  collar ^j^^;  small  fsrms  from  I50  to  QODams 

leather- breeches  3  a  rmmd  tvig ;  a  each.     The    duration   of  toa^es  is 

Wam  leather  caf^  and  a  pair  of  half  most  absurdly  limited  by  legislatire 

'boots.    I  carried  a  small  leather-  enactm^t  to  21    years;    hot  Ae 

l)ag,  bnlf  an  rll  in  length,  but  some*  mystery  is  solved  by  oor  being  ia* 

what  les»  in  breadth,  furnished  on  formed  that  long  leases,  l^  dTectiDg 

one  side  with  hooks  and  eyes,  so  the  frec^uency  of  purchase,  woild 

that  it  could  be  opened  and  shut  at  keep  a  few  fines  of  alienatioii  eot  «f 

pleasure.    This  bag  contained  one  the  pockets  of  the  very  iRscrttt  aad 

sMrt,  two  pair  of  fabe  sleeves^  two  fairioHc  governors!     Atiocit  twenty 

haff  shirts;  an  ink*8tand,  pen-case«  shillings  per  English  statote  acre 

microscope,    and    spying^gla^s ;    a  appears  to  be  the  average  amount  of 

gauze  cap  to  protect  me  occasionally  farm>rent.    It  is  in  sqch  homelf  and 

iTom  the  gnats ;  a  comb ;  my  joer-  tmomamented  facts  that  the  worl 

-nal,  and  a  parcel  of  paper  stitched  before  us  chiefly  deals;    Bnd  (a 

'  together  for  drying  {Hants,  both  in  those  who  are  donrous  of  acquiriag 

folio ;  tny  manuscript  ornithology,  a  knowledge  of  this  slngiiiar  tcr* 

Flora   Uplandica,   and    chqracteres  ritory,  the  present  will  be  fooad  s 

generici.    I  wore  a  kanaer  at  my  very  convftuent  key. 

•  side,  and  carried   a  small  fowling-  •'  A  chronological  abrici^meal  «f 

'  piece,  as  we!l  as  an  octangular  stiSkf  the  History  o£  Great  Britain  firooa 

graduated  for  the  purpose  of  noea*  '  the  first  iuvasion  of  the  Romaasio 

curing.'*  the  year  ITGS.   With  genealogical 

**  An  Account  of  the  past  and  and  political  taMes.   'By  A.  F.  Ber« 

present  state  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  (rand  de  MoHerille:**  4  vols.  8«o* 

including  a  topographical  descrip*  We  notice  the  present  work  6nt, 

tion ;  a  sketch  of  Its  n^neralogy ;  an  because  it  Is  ably  executed,  aod  vdl 

outline trf^ite^laws,  wHh^hc^  privi-  adapted  for^c  use  of^Hioia  tfco 

sit 
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are  not  fond  of  diving  into  vtry  India  in  noticing  a  variety  of  .ini« 

detailed    and    extensive  accounts  -,  portant  publications  in  p^r  voIuidc 

and  next,  because  it  is  written  in  for  last  year.    The  publications  of 

pure  classical  English  by  a  foreigner;  an  oriental  aspect  that  have  occurred 

who,  however,  regrets,  though  very  to  us  since,  are  of  smaller  magnitude* 

needlessly,  that  bis  inability  to  af-  but  of  growing  moment  from  their 

lord  the  expense  of  a  translation,  bdng  chiefly  dirn^ed  to  the  existing 

alone  prevented  him  from  having  controversy  between  the  ministry 

drawn  it  up  originally  in  French,  and  the  East  India  Company,  re* 

and  compelled  him  to  trust  to  his  specting  the  expediency  of  renewing 

own  skill  in  the  English  tongue,  the  charter  so  long  enjoyed  by  ihe 

It  is  more  of  a  philosophical  history  latter,  and  the  terms  on  which  such 

than    Goldsmith's— but   we    think  renewal  ought  to  be  allowed.    To 

written  with  less  spirit,  and  possibly,  those  who  are  desirons  of  trybg  the 

on  this  last  account,  may  become  qucistipn  .from  the  begiuning,    we 

less  popular,  though  it  has  merit  recompiend  at  the  outset  a  cai  ^ul 

enough  for  an  extensive  encourage-  perusal  of  Mr.  David  Macpherson*a 

ment,  *'  History  of  the  European  Com* 

"  Geographical,  Commercial,  and  merce  with  India.    To   which  is 

Political  Essays ;  including  statistic  subjoined  a  review  ot  the  argunientt 

details  of  various  Countries.**  8vo.  f«r  and  against  t!ie  trade  with  India, 

There   is  a  considerable    body  of  and  the  management  of  it  by  a 

valuable  and  widely -collected  matter  chartered  Company:   with  an  ap« 

in  rhis  work,  well  worthy  the  notice  pendix  of  autlientic  accounts  '*  4to« 

of  the  politician  and  the  merchant.  The  author  begins  with  a  neat  .^nd 

The  writer    has   a  comprehensive  succinct  sketch  of  thf  trade  with 

mind,  and  proves  himself  to  have  India  from  ihe  earl  est  umcs  (o  the 

been  an  attentive  traveller  among  perioJ  of  the  passage  by  the  (  ape 

men  and  manners.     Many  things,  of  Good  Hopej  he  next  desor^'^s 

however,  of  a  somewhat  marvellous  the  commerce  with  India  <>s  li  iias 

iSast,  appear  to  have  been  set  down  at  different  periods  been  pxost^cuted 

upon  too  slight  an  authority,  and  by  the  Portuguese^  the  Spanish,  the 

there  is  a  general  air  of  confidence  Dutch,  the  English,  French,  D.in<  •)« 

and  credulity  that  indicates  an  im-  Ostend    Company,    the     Swi  des^ 

maturity  of  judgment  if  not  of  age.  Prussians,  and   imperial  Company 

We  now  advance  towards  works  of  Trie&te:  and  he  theu  enters  upon 

of   a   more    immediately  political  his  argument  respecting  the  c  xpe- 

character,    and    especially  towards  diency  and  policy  of  a  chartered 

such  as,  in  this  line,  have  a  more  trade,    which  he    strenuously  and 

immedhite  reference    to  our  own  skilfully  defends.    In  the  reign  of 

country.    The  publications  belong*  William  and  Mary  there  were  tiiree 

log  to  this  class  may  l>e  divided  into  diffisreni  sets  uf  merchants,  all  au- 

those  relating  to  our  connexion  with  thorized  by  English  law  to  ptosecute 

India,  to  our  disputes  with  America,  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies     This 

and  to  our  domestic  politics.  collisiori  of  rival  interests  is   here 

In  commencing  with  the  firht  of  said  to  have*  occasioned  an  excessive 

these  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  exportation  of  bullitvn,  and  a  glut  of 

observe  to  our  readers,  that  we  took  Indian  goods,  and  to  have  had  a 

a  tolerably  extensive  survey  of  the  very  pernicious   influence    on  the 

aoodero  lustory  s^ld  revolutions  of  manolactares  of  this  country.    But 

the 
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coinnany :  bm  tins  is 
much,  for  ir  is  ao  »^.^=c=„  •  . 
I  He  con^pan  J  sboald  mhcr  sc*  *- 1 
di«<;olution  ihanforai«iewa/'cr-« 
nnioo.     Our  auefior,  bovefcr.  i?. 
r^trs  lo  render  it  unqacstoBsttit, 
<h,it  whafew  be  tl>e  fact  b  rptr^ 
ff*  '.*><?  cotnpmv,  the  trade  to  Iria 
w  ot  nch  adi-aorj-gc  to  tbr  capfai^ 
•r.^  oi^ioen  of  the  company's  s6i«: 
«n<!  he  dn^M;  thu  fofcib^sctinclaskiB, 
thjT  The-  d*-m«TwoT»ing  fo  ibe 
d»flt^re„i  manner  ui  wliicb  ba^m^ 
^  ^^ndiicwa  jmd  fctirnded  lo  hr  in- 
<l^vKh..,:>    aiKj    hr  ti>-  lisr  /odia 
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The. traffic  to  Aioerica,  says  the 
sameintdligent  writer,  *'  containing 
seven  millions  of  inhabitant;^,  is  an 
open  trade,  and  takes  off  annually 
rufclve  miliums  sterling  of  our  ma- 
nufactures. The  trade  to  China, 
containing  three  hundred  and  thirty 
millkms  of  inhabitants,  takes  off, 
under  the  management  of  the  com- 
pany>  ninehun(lred  thousand  pounds 
annually  of  the  same  manufactures" 
p— There  are  a  few  other  important 
points,  however,  closely  connected 
with  the  subject  which  are  not  suf- 
ficiently brought  forward,  and  which 
are  rather  of  a  financial  or  political, 
than  of  a  commercial  nature,  we 
mean  the  increased  facilities  which 
a  free  trade  would  afford  to  smug- 
gling, and  the  danger  of  the  surplus 
of  power  which  would  necessarily 
be  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  mi- 
nistry. And  these,  as  we  take  it, 
are  the  chief  questions  that  demand 
agitation  \  for  that  of  the  superior 
advantage  or  disadvantage  of  a  char- 
tered and  exclusive  incorporation 
regarded  in  a  national  point  of  view, 
appears  to  us  to  lie  in  a  niit-sbell. 
In  a  rising  and  unsettled  state,  when' 
the  capital  of  individuals  is  small, 
the  general  commerce  limited,  aod 
the  risk  unknown,  tlie  pr  .tective 
^nefit  of  such  an  incorporation  is 
loudly  dematided  at  an  act  of  na- 
tional policy:  but  after  the  same 
country  has  attained  its  zenith  of 
commercial  knowledge,  and  the 
same  exclusive  protection  is  not  de- 
manded, it  should  for  the  general 
benefit  be  withdrawn. 

The  long  pending  controversy 
with  America  lias  at.lrngth  reached 
its  ultima  ratio ;  the  repeal  of  the 
Orders  in  Council,  which  was  the 
hiain,  if  not  the  only  avowed  ground 
fif  quarrel  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Slates,  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
dulcify  the  rancour  of  their  govem- 
laeot,  pod  new  aod  contempiible 


causes  ha^e  been  sought  for  and 
.bolstered  up  in  the  fore^ground,  as 
an  ample  motive  for  plungiitg  their 
country  into  die  horrors  of  war,  and 
prostrating  its  strength  to  the  gr^tedj 
ambition  of  the  now  crest-fiinrn  and 
disi«pp(«inted  N'ipoleon  !  It  is  hence 
sufficient  to  notice  the  titles  of  the 
chief  publications  that  have  beea-. 
offered  upon  the  subject  before  us.* 
for  the  perusal  of  those  who  may  yet 
wish  to  study  it  firom  its  beginning, 
and  in  all  its  bearings.  To  such  wq 
fnay  -  recommend  the  following  • 
**  The  Crisis  of  the  Dispute  witt^ 
America.'  hj  a -Merchant  of  the 
Old  School."--^'*  Message  of  the 
Pi  esiident  of  the  United  States,  cooa- 
municnted  to  Congress,  5ch  Novem- 
ber, 1811."—'*  Report  in  Part  of 
the  Committee  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred that  Part  .of  the  President's 
iMessage  which  relates  to  Foreign 
Afifairs  :"*-aU  warmly  espousing  the, 
side  of  the  American  government. 
And  '*  The  Orders  in  Council,  and 
the  American  Embirgo,'  beneficial 
to  the  PoliMcal  and  Commercial  In-{ 
terest  of  Great  Britain :  by  Lord 
Sheffield. '— "  A  View  of  the  State 
of  Parties  in  the  United  States  of 
America ;  being  an  Attempt  to  ac-. 
count  for  the  present  Ascendancy  of 
the  French  or  Democratic  Party  ijx 
that  Country,  in  two  Letters  to  a 
Friend.*'  And  "  letters  addressed 
to  the  People  of  the  United  States 
of  America  on  the  Conduct  of  thc^ 
past  and  pre«(*nt  AdministraMons  of 
the  American  Cr.ivernroent  towards 
preat  Britain  and  Prance.  By  Col. 
Timothy  Pickering,  formerly  Sccre- 
tary  of  State  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States:** — alias  warmly, 
and  in  our.  opinion,  with  a  decided 
advantage  of  argument,  in  favour  of 
the  British  Cabinet. 

The  Subjects  of  domestic  politics 
which  have  been  chiefly  ngitated  in 
the  press,  during  the  year  be'ore  us, 

are 
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ire  Fstrliaineotary  Reibitn>  and  tba  and  pmcced  yinih  a  cantioas  and 

Negociatiotis  for  a  new  Ministry :  most  tardigrade  pace :  and  that  a 

for  that  of  the  emancipation  of' the  trial  be  first  made  open  theScottU 

Roman  Catholics,  as  it  is  termed  representation  alone.     The  otijcct 

with  a  sort  of  misr>omer,  although  of  Mr  Roscue's  first  letter  ia  to  com- 

atill    hotly  conteiided  in  the  two  bat  Mr.  Brougham's  proposal,  and 

Houses,  and  in  all  the  newspapers,  immediately  to  open   the  elective 

aeemi  so  far  to  have  exhau«<ied  itself  frafK:hise  all  over  the  kingdom  to  ail 

among  its  established  writers,  that  hocueholders  who  pay  direct  taxes 

the  period  immediately  befWre  m  has  to  government.    Mr.  Merritt,  wIiq 

offered  little  upon  either  side  of  th«  possesses  a  sensible  pen  mid  Ubectf 

question  beyond  the  light  artillery  mind,  writes  warmly  in  sapport  of 

of  ephemera]  pamphlets.  Mr.  Broagham*s  plan  of  progressive 

Among  the  more  tempsrate  and  improvement ;    and    charges    Mr. 

able  writers  in  favour  of  a  parlia-  Roscoe  with  having  fidien  into  that 

mentary  refonn,  wemay  certainly  political  state  of  the  qoestion    in 

mention  Mr.  Roscoe.    His   welU  which,  to  adopt  Mr.  fiiirke*s  welt* 

known  ''Letter  to  H.  Brougham,  known  observation,  "What  is  then* 

Esq.**  on  this  subject,  published  in  reticall^  true  is  practically  false." 

the  preceding  year,  has  been  already  The  object  of  Mr.  Roaooe*s  letter  to 

adverted  to  by  as.    This  pamphlet  Mr.  Merritt  is  to  support  his  opiiiioQ 

has  since  been  replied  to  by  Mr.  J.  by  additional  iliostrationa,  and  to 

Merritt^  in  "  A  Letter  to  W.  Ros*  disprove  altogether  the  possibiifty 

toe,  Esq.  occasioned  by  his'  Letter  of  so  anotnalous  an  assertion.    We 

to  Mr.  Brougham  upon  Parliamen;-  have  not  apace  for  discussing  the 

tary  Reform;*'  and  has  been  fol-  qnestion,  which  we  must  leave  to 

lowed  ^y  ''  An  Answer  to  a  Letter  our  readers  at  their  own  ieisnre ; 

from  Mr.  Jbhn  Merritt  on  the  Sub*  but  we  cannot  avoid  offering  oor 

ject  of  Parliamentary  Reform  $  by  full  assent  to  the  ingenuity  andean- 

William    Ro>coe.**— Most    parties,  dour  with  whibh  tl»  controversy  is 

perhaps  all,  agree  that  the  actual  maintained  on  both  sides. 

aCate  of  the  representation  requires  We  can  not,  however,  offer  quite  tiie 

correction  :  but  there  are  two  points,  same  kind  of  tribute  to  Mr.  Waller 

upon  the  one  or  the  other  of  which  Honey  wood  Yate,  for  his  two  octavo 

the  question  is  for  ever  shipwreck-  volumrs,   entitled    *'  Political    and 

ing'^t^e  prefer  time,  9t\d  the  frofer  Historical  Arguments,  proving  the 

asM^.    The  first  of  these  points  is  Necessity  of  a  Farliamentarf  Be* 

not  immediately  before  us;  and,  in  form,  and  pointing  out  the  Means, 

truth,  it  would  be  hardly  worth  at-  &c.  :'*  the  said  author  having  most 

tending  to  if  it  were,  from  its  own  uncourteously,  and  v^ithoat  licence 

weakness  and  incompetency ;  for, ,  or  admission,-  taken  whole  chapms 

idmUting  we  could  hit  upon  the  se-  in  succession  from  a  previous  puUi* 

<^nd,  so  important  is  the  subject  in  cation  on  the  same  aubjcct(«e  mean 

itself,  that  no  time  c^uld  be  impro*  Mr.  Burgh's  Pi^ical  Disquiaitiotis), 

per  for  carrying  it  into  execution,  and  where  be  has  not  pemnified 

With  respect  then  to  the  latter  Mr.  hims^f  as  Mr.  Boigh,  having  cxiii* 

Brougham,  with  a  timidity  which  bited  soipewluit  of  the  wild-fire  nr 

seems  somewhat  foreign  to  his  gene-  ther  than  the  steady  flame  of  patii* 

fal  temperament,  has  advised  that  we  otism. 

should  commence  upon  a  small  scatey  The  subject  of  thp  late,  ttid  par* 

bapa 
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hapf  pending  negociations  for  a 
ministry,  will  be  found  pretty 
fully  opened,  and  illastrated  10  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  Authentic  Cor- 
respondence  and  Documents  relat- 
ing to  the  Procer;dings  of  the  Mar- 
qoia  Wellesley  and  of  Earl  Moira  in 
the  recent  Negpciatibna  for  the 
Foroiatioo  of  an  Administratioa ;" 


which  we  understand  hat  by  this 
time  reached  a  sixth  edition.  We 
notice  the  work,  without  entering 
upon  the  subject,  that  our  readers  may 
study  it  for  themselves :  it  descnrea 
to  be  studied  as  unfolding  a  niost  ex- 
traordinary fact — and  a  ikct  to  be  in 
many  points  generally  reprobated 
rather  thai^  generally  approved. 
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OF  THE  YEAR  .1812. 


CHAPTER  I. 
BIBLICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL. 


State  and  Progress  tf  Biblical  Literature  in  Italy ^  India,  China,  Jmerica, 

^frica^  and  the  N»rth  ^^  Eatrofe, 


WE  cannot  commence  the  pre* 
sent  subject  better  than  by  a 
brief  account  of  an  institution,  ^hich 
establiNhf^d  in  our  own  country,  and 
for  the  highest^  the  purest >  and  the 
most  benevolent  of  all  purposes,  that 
of  distributing  the  scriptures  in  all 
languages,  amidst  all  nations,  has 
acquired  a  power  and  confederacy 
of  correspondence  over  the  glob^ 
vhich  has  rarely  been  equalled,  and 
perhaps  never  exceeded,  in  any  era, 
and  which,  if  no|  restricted  to  the 
high  and  disinterested  object  to 
which  it  makes  pretension,  might 
reasonably  excite  the  j^'alousy  of 
roost  of  the  crowns  and  governments 
of  Europe — we  mean,  as  our  readers 
will  readily  conjeclure,  the  "  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society."  This 
laudable  and  extraordinary  institu- 
tion, which  only  commenced  in 
160^,  and  of  whose  infant  pro:;ress 
we  have  already  tciken  notice  on  va- 
rious occasions,  has  at  length  ac- 
quired so  enormous  a  pecuniary 
power,  that  the  toial  of  its  m-t  re- 
ceipts, for  the  last  year  alone,  ending 
!March.l>  1S12,  amounted  to  no  less 
than /br{y-M/vf  thousand  Jive  ktm' 


dredand  thirty,  two  founds  Jw^e  sMU 
lings  ifmljkte^pence  halfpenny  \  while 
the  whole  of  its  net  payments  iax 
biblrs  distribntcd  in  different  lan- 
gua^  es,  and  for  the  means  ckf  distrt- 
buiir.g  them,  »mounted  to  not  k^ss 
than  thiriy^trjuo  thousand  four  hum-' 
drcd  and  nineteen  founds,  nineteen 
sh.'ilings  and  seven- fence  halffam^\ 
at  thesame  time  th>it  the  range  of  its 
correspondi  nee  not  only  ex  tends  over 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  over 
almost  evei^  country  in  Europe,  all 
tbecivilized  States  of  Nf»rth  America, 
every  Eiiropean  settlement,  and  manj 
distiicts  where  there  is  no  regular 
European  settlement  in  Ana^  and 
even  the  brutish  regions  ot  the  Hot- 
tentots in  Africa. 

We  have  hiuted,  that  were  ii  not 
for  the  unquestioned  iodividualtly  of 
its  object,  (his  society  must,  long  be- 
fore  the  present  prriod, have  become 
a  source  of  jealousy  to  foreign  poten* 
tPtes.  Of  this,  however^  we  have 
noi  heard ;  nor  so  long  as  i^  same 
purity  of  heart  and  singleness  of  eye 
which  have  hitherto  t)een  so  conapU 
ouous, shall  continue  to  direct  its 
leaders^  shall  we  expect  to  hear;  bnt 

we 
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we  may  venture  to  affirm>  that  fo-  with  the  distribution  of  a  large  edi* 
leign  potentates  will  themselves  be  tion  of  bibles  in  the  Sclavonic  tongue^ 
surprised  to  hear  thai  though,  with-  *'  was  the  faithful  disciple  and  con- 
out  any  degree  of  jealousy  abroad,  it  stant  follower  of  your  countryman 
•has  e&cited  jealousy  at  home\  and,  Wickliffe.     From  you  the  first  rays 
.al together  untntenttonally> enkindled  of  the  holy  scriptures  peoetraied  to 
a  spirit  of  severe  controversy,  not  us :  and  now,  after  a  lapse  of  four 
I'with  the  government  of  the  coua-  centuries,  you  are  preparing  again 
try,  but,  where  every  foreigner  will  to  confer  upon  us  this  gift,  and  to 
.be  least  disposed  to  expect  it,  with  lay  our  gratitude  under  a  new  obli- 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  itiO!tt  gfftion.     I  say  these  things  under  a 
staunch  and  zealous  advocates  of  the  deep  sense  of  thankfulness ;  and  all 
^national    church. — In    the  present  my  countrymen* will  make  the  same 
place,     it     docs    not    become    us  acknowledgment."—"  We  have  re« 
fto  eiUcr  into  the  dispute:  yet  we  ceived/*  writes  a   Roman  Catholic 
.may  at  least  be  allowed  to  say,  that  correspondent   fi'om  Malta,    *'  the 
we  sincerely  lament  it,  and  the  more  modern  Greek,  and  the  Italian  testa- 
.•0  because  we  are  persuaded  that,  ments,  which  the  society  sent  in 
.however    ditferently    the   question  five  cases  ^  and  have  applied  our- 
may  bt  viewed  upon  which  the  dis-  Selves  to  the  office  of  distribution, 
pute  is  founded,  .both   parties  are  The  chief  of  the  Greek  church  has 
equally  honest  in  their  warfare.  We  warmly  approved  6i  these   testa- 
rejoice  at  the  conciliatory  nu*nsure  ment^,  and  took  occasion  on  Sunday 
«of  a  Prayer-book  and  Homily  Society  last,  when    recommending  to    his 
'which  has  since  been  commenced  proselytes  in  the  church,  the  reading 
by  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Bible  of  the  modern  Greek  testM.r.ent,  to 
Institution,  aod  we  trust  that  the  commend  the  zeal  and  ardour  which 
fears  of  thrir  antagonists,  whether  the  English  have  shewn  to  circulate 
imaginary  or  real,  will  now,  at  leasts  the  word  of  our  Lord  in  different 
be  subdued  and  laid  to  rest  parts  of  the  world,  an  object  the 
But  it  is  only  against  a  part  of  most  useful  in  which  men  couM  en* 
this  most  excellent  insthuiion  that  gage."     And  we  rejoice  to  find  that 
such  an  attack  has  been  directed—  this  is  by  no  mean^  the  only  iu- 
,  .against  its  domestic  and  not  its  fo-  stance  of  a  correspondence  from  Ro- 
retgn  object.     We  belitve  there  is  man  Catholics  lo  the  same  effect, 
-scarcely  an  individual  in  the  king-  and  expressive  of  the  same  satisfac- 
dnm,  belonging  to  it  or  not  beloug-  tion :  we  rejoice  to  find  that  the 
ing  to  it,  but  approves  highly  of  reign  of  daVkness  and  prejudice  is  in 
that  extensive  line  of  its  exertions  this- respect  giving  way  in  every  di- 
•which  we  are  at  present  more  immc  rection,  and  that  the  absurd  maxim 
diately  called  upon  to  (>'ke  notice  of.  —a  maxim  sanctioned  occasionally 
Where  is  the  heart  that  can  peruse  by  the  Vatiran,  but  never  by  the 
the  following  testimonies  o\  pious  church  in  General  Councils — ihat 
'joy  and  gratitude,  and  not  feel  laud-  the  Bible  is  a  dangerous  book  in  the 
ably  proud  of  its  beating  with  £ng-  hands  of  the  people— is  abandoning 
•lish  blood,  and  of  being  connected,*  and  becoming  condemned.  The  real 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  so-  value  of  such  a  distribution  in  the 
;ciety  to  which  they  are  addressed,  same  x]uarter  of  the  world  is  still 
'''Our  Hu>se,*'  writes  an  Hungarian  more  pointedly  expressed  by  another 
.AnfessoTi  who  had  beeu  inurusted  Maltese  correspondent,  in  the  fol- 
lowing 
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lowing  inlerestiDg  accoont  of 
having  ptid  a  visit  to  Sicily  opoo 
the  tame  benevolent  errand.  **  On 
my  road  to  Mount  ^tna,  says  he» 
at  a  place  called  Jacci  Reale^  we 
stopped  at  the  inn  to  refresh  our- 
selves and  mules ;  and  seeing  at  the 
balcony  of  the  adjoining  boose  an 
elderly  gentleman,  I  requested  the 
landlord  of  the  inn  to  convey  an 
Italian  testament  to  him  :  which  lie 
did,  and  brought  me  back  the  united 
thanks  of  the  gentleman  and  his  fa- 
roily,  who,  shortly  after,  presented 
the  same  to  me  in  person.  I  re- 
mained only  a  few  hours  at  thi^ 
place ;  but  on  my  retiim  to  it  a  few 
days  after,  I  found  that  tbe  gentle- 
man  (the  Marquis  Vico)  bad  been 
several  tiroes  at  the  inn»  to  inquire 
if  I  had  returned,  and  left  an  invi- 
tation for  roe  to  come  and  stop  with 
him'^a  few  days,  saying,  his  bouse, 
horses,  and  carriages,  were  at  my 
service,  which  I  was  obNged  to  de- 
cline, to  the  no  small  disappoint- 
ment of  himself  and  fomily,  in  con- 
sequence of  my  hasty  return  to 
Messina,  to  proceed  to  Malta,  jin- 
other  instance  of  kindness  which  I 
received  was  from  tbe  prior  of  a 
convent,  the  only  inhabited  house 
towards  the  summit  of  tite  moun- 
tain, being  doly  eighteen  miles  from 
it,  who,  in  return  for  an  Italian  tes- 
tament, accommodated  us  with  the 
best  his  humble  habitation  would 
afford,  which  could  not  b<;  proc  ured 
in  this  awful  and  barren  place  £>r 
money.  I  have  received  varions 
applications  for  these  valuable  books 
from  various  part*  of  tl>c  island,  and 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  forwarding 
them  for  distribution  tQ  Palerrooi 
Trapani,  Milazzo.  Syracuf»e,  Cata- 
nia, Jaci  Reale,  Taormina,  &c.:  to 
Corsica,  Sardinia,  Z.inte,  Pattrass, 
Constantinople,  &c.**  Such  is  the 
depk>rable  want  of  the  Chrittiati 


scriptorea  in   tbe  my   cente  of 
Christendocn  itself. 

In  India  tbia  beoerokot  object 
has  met  with  the  wannest 
roDce,  and  consequently 
tended  with  cctialordtnary 
To  meet  tbe  denianda  of  **  neariya 
mlUion  of  oor  Cluistian  brethresin 
actual  want  of  the  fiible,**  acts»- 
spondtng  aniiliar  society  bat  been 
established  at  Calentla^   to    which 
*'  donations  have  been  made  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year,  amounting 
to  13,4p9  rupees,  bendes  2^160  ra- 
pees  subscribed  towards  founding  a 
library  for  the  use  of  translaton^ 
and  steps  are  taking  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  similar  societies  at  Ma- 
dras, Bombay,  Colombo,  and  v»i« 
oas  other  places  $  and  for  printing 
the  scriptures  in    fifteen   dtferoit 
languages  or  dialects,  indndiog  the 
Chinese,  Mahiy,  and  Burman.  Tbe 
missionaries  at  Serampore,  to  whose 
charge  a  part  of  this  important  task 
of  translation  is  committed,  **  have 
by  their  lealous  perseverance  over- 
come tbe  difficultiea  of  acqniriiig  . 
the  Chinese  language ;  have  afaeady 
published  a  dissertatipo  on  tbe  cha- 
racters and  sounds  of  that  language, 
with  a  volume  of  tbe  works  of  Cm- 
flidos,  and  are  engaged  in  a  Chinese 
translation  of  the  New  Testament ; 
while  th^   correct  *and    idiomatic 
Hindustanee  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  inade  by  the  tmited  la- 
bours of  Mr.  Maityn  and  Mim 
Fitrut,  will  be  inmiediately  printed  i" 
and  a  correct  version  of  the  Bible 
in   the  Tamul   tongue  appears  to 
>have  been  for  soma  time  in  gcnend 
circulation. 

Throughout  the  United  States  of 
Atnerira,  notwithstanding  the  on- 
happy  cUffisrences  that  have  of  ktc 
years  prevailed  between  the  two  go* 
vemments,  we  percdvc  a  powerfol 
and  irocceitfiil  concnrrenoe.    In  the 
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coiine  of  the  jear  before  v»,  we  meet  generoiity  to  these  poor  people.**  -^ 

with  a  warm  and  congratulatorx  Nor  will  it  appear  much  less  asto- 

cocrespopdence  maiptahied  between  nishiiig  that  the  same  ardent  and 

the  parent  society  and  auxiliary  so-  indefatigable  spirit,  has  supplied  the 

cteties  established  at  Philadelphia,  rude  and  wcetchcd  tribes  of  Eski- 

Maine,  'Charleston,    New  Jersey^  maux  with  the  same  invaluable  gif^ 

New  York,  fialiimore,  Connecticut,  translated  into    their    own  savage 

Massachuse>  ts,    and    Albany.      In  tongue.  ^' Many  affecting  scenes  took 

several  of  tbei»e,  we  rejoice  to  find,  place,**    writes    M.    Kohlmeister, 

and  mention  it  because  i he  fact  may  one  of  the  Moravian  missionaries  al 

have  a  tendency  to  conciliation,  that  Labradore,  '*  when  the  gospel  of  St« 

Prayer-books  are  distributed  as  well  John  was  distributed    among  our 

as  Bibles,  as  we  are  told  in  a  letter  Esquimaux,  and  their  English  bene- 

from  Albany,  "  fo  those  members  £M:tors  ^ere  mentioned  to  themi 

of  the  episcopal  church,  who,  from  "tears  of  gratitude  ran  down  many  a 

poverty,  are  destitute  of  this  excel-  cheek  :    and  they  expressed  tbeur 

lent  summary  of  Christian  truth  and  wonder  atld  astonishment  that  there 

animated  guide  to  Christian  devo-  were   firiends     in    England,    whot 

tion.**    And  we  have  also  much  though  entirely  unknown  to  them, 

f  ratification  in  adding,  that  as  <'  the  yet  wished  to  promote  their  eternal 

»ible  and  Pniyer-b(x>k   scxriety  of  peace  and  happiness,   by  sending 

Albany  and  its  vicinity,*'  have  ex-  them  the  precious  gift  of  the  word 

pressly  written  to  ihe  parent  society  of  God.     Some  pressed   the  little 

iur  information  whether,  under  its  book  to  their  bosoms,  and  looked  as ' 

actual  form  it  may  hope  lor  the  ap*  happy  as  ii^tbey  enjoyed  a  foretaste 

probation  of  the  latter,  we  have  rea-  of  heaven.  Others  attempted  to  ex« 

son  to  believe  from  the  incorporation  press  their  gratitude  in  letters  which 

of  this  Jetter  into-  its  report,  as  well  they  addressed  to  roe.     Another  ad* 

as  from  other  circumstances,  that  vantage   has  hereby  been  gained. 

such  approbation  has  been  conceded  As  the  gospel  of  St.  John  was  given 

to  it.  only  to  sucb  as  could  read,  an  un«> 

We  have  already  stated  that  a  common  eagerness  has  been  excited 

translatioa  of  the  Bible  has  also  been  among  such  as  could  not,  to  learn 

made  and  circulated  among,  what  to  to  read,  that  they  might  obtain  simi- 

many  of  our  readers  may  be  a  new  lar  presents.    I  have  alto  begun  to 

phraseology, 'congregations of Cliris-  instruct  fifteen  adult  Eskimaux  in 

tian  Hgttentots.— ''  Wc  are  sure,'*  writing,  and  I  am  delighted  with 

observe  the  Moraviiin  missionaries  the  progress  they  are  making.  Some 

in  their  correspondence,   *'  that  if  have  written  me  very  afiecting  let- 

the  worthy  members  of  thru  bene*  tera.     With  the  translation  of  the 

volcnt  society  rtbe  British)  had  been  gospel  of  St.  Luke  I  have  advanced 

present  to  see  the  tears,  and  bear  the  to  the  20th  chapter.'* 
humble  and  joyful  cxpres->ions  of       The  ensuing  intelligence  is  also 

thankfulness  for  this  predous  gift,  of  high  importance,  and  reflects  tbt 

and  the  prayers  ofiered  up  for  the  greatest  credit  upon  the  assiduity  of 

blessing  ot  God  to  resit  upon  those  those  who  have  chiefly  condoaed 

who  had  so  kindly  considered  the  the  concerns  of  the  Bible  lustitu- 

spiritual  wants  of  the  most  distant  tion.    It  shews  us  that  the  extreme 

zutiooj,  they  would  have  thought  boimdary,  the  ultima  Thule  of  £u- 

thenaseljres  well  rewiirdod  for  their  rope,  has  by  no  paeans  been  neg- 
lected. 
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glected,  whilst  the  eye  bat  been  ransky,    conoeming   oar    piopoaed 

strained  to  embrace  the  bordering  edition  of  tbe  Fimn$A  Bible  with 

•avages  of  Africa  and  America.  Tbe  stwtdmg  ijfes ;  and  have'  nov  tbe 

Bible  18  now  no  longer,  as  it  has  faeartfelt  pleatare  to  inlbrm  yoa  that 

hitherto  been,  a  b(>ot«  almost  tin-  bis  iroperal  majesty  (of  fiossb)  to 

known  to  the  Fin»  Laplander,  Li%o-  not  only  graciously  apprDvi!*d  of  our 

nian,   Esthonian,    and    Dorpatian,  accepting  the  British  and  Fofc^ 

while  its  circulation  amon^  the  Poles  Bible  Society's  generoa<dy   aSend 

has  been  very  considerably  facili-'  gift  of  500i.  for  that  purpose,  but 

tated.  Tbe  Stockholm  Bible  Society  ha»  also  from  his  own  privy  porv 

writes  as  follows,  Dec.   ip,- 1611 :  given  5000  rubles  for  the  same  good 

''  We  have  to  acknowledge  the  fa*  at«d  Christian  purpose.     Thus  in 

vour  of  .yonr  letter  of  September  tbe  Lord's  name,  a  fbnudation  is 

la^t,  announcing  a  further  donation  laid  to  a  work,  from  which  rel^ioa 

of  2001.  from  the  British  and  Po-  and  our  Finnish  church   in  partico- 

reign  Bible  SoCteiy,  to  enable  us  ini-  lar,  will,  by  the  help  of  God,  derive 

mediately  aftf  r  the  completion  of  •  a  certain  and  lasting  advantage." 

our  first  edition  of  the  S^vedish  Bible  A  correspondent  from  the  neigh* 

on  sfandmsr  types y  to  proceed  with  a  bourhood  of  Dort,  dating  Sept.  3, 

second.— -How  c-^n  our  society  suf-  181 1,  communicates,  in  like  man* 

licirnt^y  express  its  sense  of  grateful  ner,  as  follows :  *'  As  to  what  re* 

obligation  to  your's  for  ils  repeated  spects  the  Bible  cause  I  bare  to 

"assistance.     Indeed  we  cannot  view  inform  jou   that   the    Pnrpositm, 

ourselves  in   any  other  light  than  (SuperinteifdantJ  convened  on  the 

that  of  a  feeble  child  constantly  chc-  lihh  of  June,  a  meeting  of  etgbtem 

rished  by  the  tender  c«ire  of  an  af-  clergymen,  who  ill  approved,  with 

/ectionate  parent.     As  to  what  re*  one  heart  and  voice,  of  the  des^ 

gards  the  5,000  copies  of  the  Lop-  of  printing  the  Livwtian  andJSj//^ 

land  Testament/ printed  at  the  ex*  nian  Kcriptures;  and   were  grraily 

penseof  your  society,    our   royal  rejoiced  at  thr  aid  so  kindly  oficred 

Chancery  having  been  informed  that  on  the  part  of  the  British  and  Fo- 

half  of  this  number  was  destined  for  reign  Bible  Society.    The  direct'ng 

the  benefit  of  the  Laponese  under  Chamber  for  .managing  eccies>iM]« 

the  Swedish  government,  has  not  cal  affairs,  prom'sed  its  co-operation, 

only  made  the  most  proper  regula-  and  immediately  voted  a  grant  of 

tion  for  their  suitable  distribution,  money.     As  the  printing  ot  Bibles 

and  ordered  the  land^carriage  to  be  and  Testaments  in  the   Dorpatisn 

paid  from  tlie  public  tre-isury,  but  dialect  would  be  attended  with  great 

also  addressed  a  letter  to  our  com-  expence.  and  the  Supreme  Coosis* 

mittee,  expressing  the  pleasure  which  tory  is  de<irous  to  bring  the  Revel 

his  Majesty  the  king  bad  felt  on  dialect  (whi^h  is  already  understood 

hearing  what  had   been  done   for  by  many)  into  general  use,  it  was 

promoting  a  better  knowledge  of  tbe  determined  to  print  oiw  Bibles  and 

Christian  religion  among  the  Swed-  Testamentriu  the  Revel  dialect." 

ish  Laplanders.*'  We  have  thus  drawn  up  the  most 

•    To  the  same  effect  the  following  succinct  and  impottant  outline  of  tbe 

extract  of  a  letter  from  Bishop  Teng-  actual  state  of  foreign  bibfical  liten- 

atrom,  at  Abo  in  Finland :  *'  ^i^^^^  ^^re,  strictly  so  called,  which  it  is  m 

writing  to  you  last,  I  have  received  our  power  to  do,  from  oneof  the  most 

a  letter  from  bis  £xcelleocy  Spe*  siogiUar  publiortioDs  of  the  praseot 

diy, 
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whose  authority  is  unquestionable, 
■—We  might  have  extended  the  view 
much  further,  if  he  had  foUowcd  up 
the  correspondence  and  exertidns  o# 
the  society  from  its  commencement, 
but  we  have  purposely  confined  our- 
selves to  the  limirs  of  the  year  im- 
mediately before  us  :  and  it  has  ap- 
peared to  us,  as  it  will  also  probably 
appear  to, our  readers,  that  the  in- 
teJligence  which  this  correspondence 
communicates,  is  of  a  nature  in  it- 
self »o' in  teces  ting  and  moitientous, 
and  in  its  relation  to  our  own  coun- 
try, 80  cordially  welcome  and  perso- 
nal, that  no  apology  is  necessary  for 
our  having  confined  ourselves  to  a, 
single  source  of  information,  and 
for  postponing  our  Visual  repoct  of 
foreign  works  on  biblical  criticism 
and  theology,  notwithstanding  that 
the  materials  are  before  us,  till  the 
appearance  of  our  Register  for  the 
imsuing  year. 

We  shall  close  with  the  follow- 
ing anecdote,  which  we  copy  not  to 
shew  what  villany  exists  in  the 
world  under  the  mask  of  a  aanctt- 
monioos  pretence,  but  tb  prove  the 
necessity  of  circumspection  and  cau- 
tion even  in  transactions  whose  be- 
nevolent and  spiritual  nature  will 
with  difficulty  allow  us  to  sink  down 
at  any  time  to  the  sordid  point  of 
distrust  and  suspicion.  The  inci- 
dent we  allude  to  is  narrarted  in  a 
letter  from  Alexandria  in  the  United 
States^  bearing  date  October   16, 


1810,  and  addressed  to  Robert  Rals- 
ton, Esq.  Philadelphia :  "  We  the 
pastors  of  the  episcopal^  presbyte- 
rian,  a^d  methodist  congregations, 
send  you  the  sum  of  548  dollars, 
and  21  cents  for  the  use  of  the  Bible 
Society.  This  money  came  in  a 
singular  manner  into  our  hands. 
We  were  visited  by  a  Mr.—  un- 
der the  assumed  character  of  a  mis* 
sionary  from  a  society,  said  by  him 
to  be  established  at  St.  Louis,  in 
Upper  Louisiana,  for  the  purpose  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
savage  tribes;  the  vouchers  whieh* 
he  had  artfully  drawn  up,  had  hither^ 
to  furthered  h\%  views.  Having 
nearly  completed  hiscollection<<  here, 
Ae  xvas  detected  as  an  impostor ^  ahd 
went  ofl^,  leaving  behind  him  most* 
of  the  money  which  he  had  collected 
here  and  at  other  places  !n  his  pro- 
gress through  Virginia.  His  real 
name  is  ■  — — ,    Letters  of 

inquiry  have  been  forwarded  to  St. 
Louis,  the  answers  to  which  affirm 
that  no  such  society  exists*  there, 
nor  the  name  of  ,  or  — — — , 

known.  On  a  consultation  of  a 
committee  of  the  different  congre- 
gations in  this  town,  relative  to  the 
appropriation  oi  the  money,  it  was^ 
unanimously  agreed  that  it  should 
be  transmitted  by  us  to  the  Bible' 
Society  in  PhTladelphia>directiiig  the* 
society  to  dispense  the  Bibles  which 
the  above  sum  may  prociire  arnong' 
the  frontier  settlements.'* 


xzn. 
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CHAFTERIL 


PHYSICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL 


THIS  chapter  we  have  osoallj  jndgmeot     It  it  od  tins  acoooot 

oomm^ooed  with  the  d^rt-  Dr.  Ginad^  hat  offered  a  tevrntd 

meot  which  relatet  to  the  ttructore  the  worii  in  the  form  of  a  tooood 

and  health  of  tiie  aniipal  iiiiigdoin,  edition.    He.  hat  apon   the  whole 

and  we  tee  no  reaton  for  departiDg  improved  it«  but  it  ttill  reqaim  to 

from  our  aocoKtamed  method.  he  fbrther  weeded.    In  a  moce  per- 

''  Traill  det  Maladiet  qa*il  ett  foct  form  we  thould  reoemmcDd  t 

dangereox  de  goerir/'  kc    **  Tiea-  trantlation  of  It  at  aproper  ooonier* 

tiift  on  Diteatet  which  it  it  danger-  part  to  Bochan  and  luaot. 

out  to  cure,    hy  Mr.  Dominique  ^*  ObtervaCiooa  tv  la  Matunct 

■aymond>M.  D.  of  the  faculty  of  leTraitemcnt^Ax.**  r  Obaenratiooi 

Montpellier  >  a  new  edition,  ang-  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of 

roented  with  notet  by  M.  6irtody»  ApopleiLy.  and  on  the  means  of  pie- 

M.  D.  Pkofestor  of  Geneml  Them-  venting  it     By  AnttKmy  Fbrtil, 

{Witict,  &c."  8vo.      It  is  known  JVotespor  of  Mrdidne  to  the  Impe^ 

teevery  one  that  much  nlitchief  oc-  rial  CoUeg^  ot  Ranoe,  &c.**  Sve. 

oatlooally  aritet  from  too  active  an  The  name  of  thi$  dittingDisKied  wri- 

interference  of  the  i^iedical  practi-  ter  it  fiuniliar  to  the  medioil)  tod 

tiooer,  at  aho  that  tome  ditc^Net  of  indeed  to  varioot  other  profesnooi 

a  milder  character  are  the  beat  an-*  tbraoghout  Europe:  and  theditt»B 

tidotct  aninst  others  of  gliMterae-:  lie  hera  treataupon^  be  hat  tinted 

veri^.    Hippecratet^  in  the  oetaet  ikpoi^Ahougb  moreicoraorily^  in  v>- 

of  the  mepic^i  tcienoe*  observed,  rioospitvioasfmbUcaiiaiit.    latk 

that  there  mtp  tome  4li^eases  which  present  work  ne  gives  bit  own  epi- 

cannot  be  cored;  and  others,  the  nioosand  those  of  oihert  in  acot- 

cnre  of  which  it  it  dai^eroot  to  at«  Jective  form,  dfetailt  the  history  d 

tempt}  tince,  by  ao  doing,  morbifie  the  disrise,  axftd  the  varieties  sod 

anatter  may  be  thrown  upon  parts  ahadet  tff  vanely  itassninrs,  atooo- 

morososoeptible  of  bjury^  and  na*.  siderabie  length,  and  o&rs  a  man 

tme  may  be  thus  overpowered.    It  of  information  truly  valuable  sod 

was  under  such  an  impression  that  important. 

Dr.  Raymond  composed  the  work  **  Traii£  Ftactiqne  des  Hervisf, 

beforo   OS,  which  had   the  good  .&c."    "Fkactical  Treatise  on  Hcr^ 

fortune   to   become  papular  with  nias;  or  Anatomical  Ind  Chinr^ 

the  French  natidb,  as  well  as  with  cal  Memoirs  od  these  diaeasea    of 

the  profession  i  but  it  nefertheless  Antbomr  Scarpa^    CoomltiM  Sor- 

pesseaws  some  puerility  of  opinions,  geon  of  the  Emperor  and  Eii^" 

and  soma  credulity  and  want  of  &c.  8vo.    We  notice  thii  work  bf 
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^mwf  of  mfenmtion  to  oar  readess, 
that  the  correct  and  originai  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  writer,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  class  of  diseases  before 
us,  which  were  formerly  published 
at  Milan  in  five  fascicle^-of  atlns  fo- 
lio, accompanied  with  most  beauti- 
ful engravings,  may  now  be  had  in 
a  portable  form,  and  at  an  expense 
within  the  reach  of  every  one. 

"  Memoire  sur  les  Organs,  &c." 
**  Memoir  on  the  Organs  of  Absorp- 
tion in  Mammiferous  Animals.  By 
M.  Magendif,  M.  D.  &c."  M.  Ma- 
gen4ic  not  long  since  wrote  a  va- 
luable paper,  which,  as  well  as  the 
Present,  was  read  before  the  French* 
astitute,  upon  the  facility  with 
which  tiie  poisons  of  the  upas  tiente, 
the  nux  vomica,  and  the  bean  of  Ig- 
natius, are  absorbed  and  introduceid 
into  the  sangniferotis  system  :  it  ap- 
pearing to  require  scarcely  twenty 
seconds  for  these  poisonous  matters 
to  be  conveyed  from  the  peritoneal 
cavity  to  the  spinaf  marrow.  The 
experiments  before  us,  -which  ap- 
pear to  have  been « accurately  con- 
ducted, and  in  which  the  writer 
was  assisled  by  Dr.  Delile,  prove 
suflieiently  that  there  is  some  other 
source  of  communication  between 
one  part  of  the  body  and  another 
than  that  of  the  lytnphatic  and  san- 
guiferous systems :  a  fact  which  we 
not  long  since  noticed  to  have  been 
very  completely  established  between 
the  stomach  and  the  bladder,  by  the 
correct  and  valuable  experiments  of 
Dr.  WoUaston  and  Pr.  Marcet.  The 
writer  seems  half  incnoed  to  adopt 
the  exploded  doetrine  of  a  direct 
absorption  by  the  veins:  but  his 
experiments  not  fully  warranting 
such  a  result,*  he  concludes  as  fol- 
lows :  T  1st,  That  the  lymphatic  ves<* 
sels  are  not  always  the  route  follow- 
ed by  foreign  matters  to^  arrive  at 
the  sangaiferous  system.  And,  2dly, 
that  the  bkod   of ,  animals   upoa 


which  the  bitter  strychnos  (bean  of 
St.  Igtmtins)  has  produced  its  dele* 
terious  effect,  cannot  produce  any 
fa^(  effects  upon  other  animals. 

"  Analyse  Comparative,  &c.** 
*'  Comparative  Analysis  of  the 
Urine  of  various  Animals.  By  M. 
Vanquelin."  The  urines  here  ex- 
amined  are  those  of  the  lion,  tiger, 
and  beaver.  The  two  fir<;t  are  alike, 
and  have'  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  that  of  man,  differing, 
however,  in  being  alkaline  in- 
stead of  acid,  in  containing  no 
uric  acid,  and  scarcely  any  phos- 
phate of  lime.  The  urine  of  the 
beaver  greatly  resembles  that  of 
herbivorous  animals  in  general,  and 
is  impregnated  with  the  taste,  co- 
lour, and  smell  of  the  vegetables  on 
which  it  feeds. 

**  Recherches  sur  les  Mceurs  des 
Fourmis  Indigenes,  &c."  *'  Inqui- 
ries concerning  the  Manners  of  In- 
digenous Ants.  By  P.  Huber,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Natural  Hi«tory, 
&c."  The  industry  and-  activity  of 
ants  frequently  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  ancients :  but  in  the  mixture 
of  truth  and  fable  which  compose 
the  accounts  of  Pliny  and  ArUtotlc, 
we  find  the  errors  greatly  prepon- 
derating ;  while  even  the  writings  of 
modern  naturalists  contain  a  multi- 
tude of  vague  assertions  unsupported 
by  observation.  We  are  glad,  there- 
fore, that  an  entomologist,  whose 
name,  as  well  as  thatof  his  father,  (to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  admir- 
able history  of  bees,  drawn  up 
from  actual  observation,  though  in 
the  n^idst  of  blindness,)  is  far  from 
being  unknown  to  the  world,  should 
have  directed  such  minute  attention 
as  the  present  work  evinces,  to  rec- 
tify the  numerous  errors  under 
which  the  curious  have  hitherto  la- 
boured with  respect  to  this  wopder- 
ful  tribe  of  insects.  In  his  account* 
of  the  external  characters  of -the 

HC2  species> 
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6ped^»  M.  Huber  ivMn  himself  of   qmnrities  of  wiiich  tfac^  ktt^  nt 
the  descriptions  and  method  of  La-    receptacle  in  their  hires  ooosmicledi 
freille.     He  agrees  with  him  in  aS'    for  this  very  parpoae,  as  roaDkind 
cribing  to  these  Insects  n  tongue^  an    keep  cows  in  cow  booses..  The  joict 
organ  which  Fabrlcius  had  supposed    appears  to  be  iecnPtedT<^ntarilj,b]r 
them  not  possessed  of;  the  form  of    the  ant's  gently  and  repeatedly  strik* 
which  he  asserts  to  be  spoon^sbaped,    ing  the  aphis  with  its  antenna%tQ  the 
whereby  the  insect,  as  he  conjee*    same  manner  ati  it  caresses  its  joong. 
lures,  is  enabled  to  lap  up  fluids    A  »in^le  aphis  is  saflicient  tosupplj 
with  the  greatest  facility.    The  spe-    in  this  way  many  ants  with  a  pleotifbl 
Cies  he  has  described  as  indigenous    meal:  and  the  former  seems  capabie 
lo  Switzerland  amount  to  not  fewrt"    of  reiatning  this  honey  for  a  longer 
than  twenty-three  3  but  the  particu-    time  when  the  ants  are  not  at  hid 
lars  he  hsts  given  us  relate  to  a  few    to  receive  it.  What  has  been  biihct- 
Of  these  only.    A.nts  are  well  known     to  supposed  magazines  of  corn  ioi 
to  possess  many  striking  analogies    other  food,  is  oiily  the  g^meral  cd- 
with  bees :  and  particularly  in  their    lection  of  eggs  and  larves  belonging 
Mfering    to  view  three    modifica-    to  the  firatemity :  com  is  not  an  ar« 
tions  of  sex,  the  males,  the  females,    ticl«  on  which  they  feed ;  they  are 
^ndthe  neuters  or  labourers.    The    total  strangers  to  the  art  of  boai^ 
father  of  the  present  writer  shewed    ing,  and  none  of  their  cells  are  oqb- 
sufficiently  that  the  neuters  or  la-    structed  with  this  view.     The  ants 
bourers  are,  in  ftict,  females,  with    whose  occupations  confine  them  at 
undeveloped  generic  organs,  but  ne-    home,  and  to  particalar  parts  af 
vertheless  capable  of  development    their  home,  depend  for  ibekixd 
by  the  use  of  particular  foods.     It    on  the  labourers,  who  ooU«t  it  ai 
is  possible  that  the  neuters  of  ants    above  stated,  and  at  other  times  fo- 

Eossess  an  analogy  to  those  of  the    rage  for  the  whole    aod^y,  aad 
ees  in  this  respect  -,  but  the  nnalogy    bring  to  the  nest  small  insects,  at 
temains  yet  to  be   proved.     The    portions  of  any    antma)    substance 
mode  of  constructing  their  habita*    that  may  fidJ  in  their  way.    Wkoi 
tions,  and  the  very  curions  architec-    the  game  is  too  bulky  to  be  easily 
toral  powers  evinced  in  the  course  of   transported,    they    fill  IhonseffV 
inch  construction,  are  here  minute-    with  nourishment,  the  greater  pait 
ly  detailed,  from  a  great  mnltitude  qf    of  which  they  disgorge  00  tkar  re- 
observations  made  through  a  sort  of   tpm,  for  the  benefit  of  those  tkai 
^lass  hive,  of  a  most  ingenious  con-    are  hungry.    There  are  a  variety  of 
struction.  Ants  are  usually  supposed    other  particulars  eqialiy  curiovKi  and 
to  be  omnivorous,  atnl  the  buildings    interesting,  related   iii  the  histtxy 
which  they  construct  are  conceived    before  us,  which  w«  have  not  spa^ 
to  serve,  for  thb  most  part,  is  granaries    to  copy,  atnl  we  m«t  hence  it^ 
^against  the  winter :    act:ordiag  to    the  reader  to  the  Work  itsrK  wbkii 
the  work  liefore  ns,  however,  they    will  amply  repay  faini  for  the  Ine- 
are  carnivorous  alone ;   <)eri?ing  a    ble  of  pemsah 
very  considerable  portion  of  their      *'' Demonstrations  Botttiiqfn,ltc'' 
nutriment  from  a  sweet  and  viscid    **  I^tanical  Demonstrttlons,.  or  (be 
juice,  secreted  from  the  cutaneous    Analysb  of  Fruit  10  the  geooal 
pores  of  a  species  of  aphis,  or  vine*    sense  of  the  Term.    By  M.  LdiA 
fretter,  which  the  la1>ourers  seek  af-    Claude  Richard,  of  ftie  Fkencb  I*' 
ter  with  great  aviditjr^  and  great    atitute,  kc.     Pnblisbed  by  H.  A* 
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Duval  of  Menqon,  Member  of  the 
Society  of  Amateurs  of  Physical  and 
Natural  Sciences/*  1 2ino.  The  im- 
portance, of  an  intimate  acquairt- 
ance  with  th^  fruit  of  plant^^  must 
be  fell  and  acknowlr-dgcd  by  every 
theoreticaUtudent  of  botany,  who  is 
desirous  of  classing  the  vegetable  fsi* 
milies  according  to  their  natural  af* 
linrties.  To  such  the  work  before 
us*  may  prove  highly  serviceable. 
It  consists  of  the  notes  taken  down 
by  M.  Duval,  one  of  M.  Bichard*s 
pupils^  from  his  instructions  as 
delivered  during  the  herborizing  ex- 
cursions ot  the  school  in  the  en  v.  irons 
of  Paris;  and  afterwards  rovised 
by  this  celebrated  botnnist  him- 
self. Its  chief  evil  is  the  unneces- 
sary introduction  of  new  teciinical 
and  sesquepedalian  terms^  with 
which  it  is  inundated. 

To  the  active  industry  of  Profes- 
aor  Berzdius  of  Stockholm  we  are 
indebted  for  a  variety  of  chemical 
articles  of  considerable  importance. 
Among  these  we  may  first  mention 
bis  "  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Notions  or  Principles  upon  which 
the  aystematic  Arrangement  is 
founded,  which  was  adopted  as  the 
Basis  of  an  £ssay  on  Ch<mical  No* 
uiendature.*'  The  essay  here  al- 
luded to  wa^  published  lU  (he  Jour- 
nal de  Physique  of  Oct.  1811.  In 
ccMnmenting  upon  ihi^  essay ,  M. 
£erseliussayS|  that  the  different  natiw 
lal  bodies  or  corpuscles  which  possess 
affinities  for  each  other  would  prp- 
bably  produce  instances  of  ati  abso- 
lute and  complete  union  of  their 
principles,  and  consequently  that 
ime  body  thus  compounded  would 
becooie  totally  indifferent  to  ano- 
ther, and  au  eternal  and  universal 
repose  ensoe,  were  it  not  for  a  va- 
riety of  circumstanceH  which  inces- 
aantty  tend  i6  destroy  or  prevent 
Mm  repoaeaf  cvmbiood  f^ootntsi 


which  circum^ancea  be  resolvca 
into  the  diversities  of  atrengtb  id 
the  chemical  aiEnitirs  themselves  | 
the  action  of  light,  of  caloric,  god 
electricity.  He  conceives  that  the 
heat  excited  by  friction  may  be  re- 
solved into  that  of  the  elecirie  dig** 
charge ;  that  compression  only  pro- 
duces heat  by  driving  oot  the  ca- 
loric from  the  bod3'\to  which  the 
power  of  comprchaion  is  applied; 
and  that  the  comlMi^stion  existing  in 
the  sun,  io.stead  of  being  of  a  cuIIup 
ary  nature,  which  would  necessarily 
waste  its  constituent  mass,  and  ne- 
cessarily aod  obviously  diminish  its 
diameter,  is  the  resu't  of  a  process 
analogous  to  that  which  obtains  be»> 
tween  the  points  by  which  an  eleo 
trie  pile  is  discharged  :  all  these 
phaenomena^  and  orders  of  phslK^ 
mrna,  having  ooce  commenced,  or 
been  set  a-going,  must,  from  the 
nature  of  the  actual  arrangement  of 
things,  continue  pernMnently;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  activity 
of  created  matters  is  maintained  as  it 
were  by  a  perpetual  gy»-ation,  or  by 
their  always  returning  to  their  first 
state  or  situation,  as  in  astronomy, 
we  know  to  be  the  fact  with  respect 
to  their  motions  in  space. 

The  preceding  article  is  included 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  . 
ot  Stockholm  :  the  two  ensuing,  by 
the  same  author,  are  given  in  the 
4fhandiingan  i  Fysch^  Kem^  acb  - 
Miner alogi.  "  Phystical,  Chemical, 
and  Mineralogical  Manual,"  edited 
at  Stockholm  by  himself  end  his 
f)iend^  M.  Hisin^er.  Attempt  to 
jina^ze  Silica.  The  experiments 
hitherto  u^de  to  decompose  Silica 
by  means  of  the  electric  pile  having 
left  the  problem  undetermined  whe- 
ther it  can  b^  reduced  to  a  metal- 
line body  like  other  earths,  Profes« 
ipr  Berzelius  here  informs  U4,  that 
hecndfaYpuredtPgaiu  an  analogooa 

resultj 
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reiblt,  b7  miting  it  with  powdered  Metallic  iron,  coDtakninated 

c|)arcx»a1    and  fiKngs  t^  iron,  and  with  the  bases  of  silica 

expotix^;  the  mixture  in  a  lated  era-       and  magnesia .  w 91  f53 

cible  to  a  degree  of.  beat  sufficient    Metallic  manganese 4^7 

for  the  fusion  of  the  iroh :  hoping    Oubon 3,90 

that  the  iron  might  in  this  case  act  ' 

aomowhat   similarly  to  quicksilver  lOCMX) 

tinder  the  electric  pile.    From  tl^is  __ 

first  series  of  attempts  ha  formed  ''I  am  inclined,  tberefinr, 

the  conclusions  that  silica  is,   by  says  he,  *'  that  the  exi^itenoe 

means  of  carbon,  reduced  to  a  body  gen  in  cast  iron  is,  by  this  aoalTtical 

which  enters  into  union  with  iron ;  investigation,  now  satisfactorily  re- 

and  which,  not  injuring  the  malle-  fbted,  since  the  quantity  of  carboo 

ability  of  the  iron,  must.be  of  a  compensates  for  all  the  deiicieDcy  of 

metalline  nature.    It  has  been  af-  metal,  and  since  it  is  cerisin  be- 

firmed,  by  fome  chemists,  however,  yond  all  dispute  that  cast  iroD  does 

•that  the  silica  is,  in  this  caae,  per-  not  contain  the>  earths  of  magnesia 

haps  only  mechanically  mixed  with  and  silica,  but  the  metaUine  bodies 

-the  melted  iron.     In  bpposition  to  which  constitute  their  bases.** 

which  he  tells  us,  that  *'  as  this  ,   Before  we  quit  the  same  work, 

opinion  directly  contradicts    every  the  Afiandigan  i  tynk   Kam»  aci 

notion  thai  I  can  form  of  the  usual  Mmeraiogi,  we  will  just  notice,  that 

habitudes  of  melted  metals  with  those  M.  Hisenger   has  sucoessfoUy  fill- 

pulverulent  bodies  on  which  they  ex-  lowed  a  su^^gestion  of  his  cQUeagae, 

erdse  no  chemical  affinity,  I  tried  to  and  proved  that  the  method  which 

eement  the  filings pf  iron  with  silica  he  proposed  of  separatiog  iron  and 

andpowderofcharcoalat  a  tempera-  manganese  by   means  of  bexoats, 

ture  which  could  not  fuse  the  iron,  not  only  answers  the  purpose,  but 

The  iron  filings  remained  unaltered  also  presents  to  us  a  hitherto  on- 

in  point  of  form ;  but  on  dissolu-  known  agent  for  the  purificatioa  ci 

'lion,  in  muriatic  acid,  left  as  much  nickel,  cobalt,  and  noost  of  the  me- 

as  6  per  cent,  of  siliceous  earth.**  tals  and  earths  from  iron,  oo   the 

Jim  attemft  lo  anaiyxt  east  ir%u.    It  sole   condition    that  the    solotioiis 

has  long  been    supposed  that  the  are  precisely  neutraliced  and  dihited, 

principal  diflTerence    between    cast  while  at  the  same  time  the  ifoo  is 

iron  and  steel    consists  in'  a  small  oxydiited  to  nriaxiroum :  the  beoefi-* 

quantity  of  oxygen  being  present  in  cial  influence  of  which  discovery,  <m 

the  former,  ap  that  the  cast  iron,  all   analytical  experiments,  where 

Jsa  kindof  carburettedoxydof  iron,  iron  so  frequently  occurs,  and  ad* 

while  steel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  heres  so    stubbornly,  must  be  evi* 

carburetted  metalHc  iron.    Various  dent  to  all  who  are  in  the  practice 

reflections  induced  pro^sssor  Berze-  of  such  labours. 

Uns  to  conceive  that  this  idea  was  fn  throwing  our  eyes  over  the  last 

taken  up  too  hastily :  and,  in  the  ibur  volumes  of  the  very  vahnble 

memoir  before  us>  he  gives  an  ac-  Annmles  de  (Xmie,    the  fiiUowiBg 

count  of  a  long  end  tedious  series  of  appear  to  us   the  most  tfttportsat 

experiments  to  ascertain  the  true  articles,  and  we  are  sorry  that  oar 

nature  of  the  fi>rmer,  which  he  fit  limits  will  allow  tisoothiag  moft 

lens th  fpun^  to  ponsist  of^  (ban  to  quote  their  titiei  and  ^t^edi : 
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''Deio^tion  of  ao  apparatm,  bj  ter^ftcd  in  the  three  fbll^wiogpapcn. 
oiesDsof  which  bad  sinrJls  ofeveiy  **  Memoir  on  the  Proportion  the 
kiiadmaybeaToidrdinniaqufactur*  Evaporation  of  Water  bean  to  the 
log  Prussian  Bine.  B^  M.D'Arcet.**  Humidiry  of  the  Air.  By  Honote 
We  cannot  convey  a  jnst  idea  of  this  Flaugueigues.**—^'  Remarltten  warn 
macbioewithoattheplate:  itappears,  useful  Applications  of  Meleoroipgi'* 
however,  to  answer  in  removing  both  cal  Observations  to  Nautical  Pro* 
the  smell  produced  in  the  manufiu:-  phylactics.  By  P.  Peron^  Nata- 
tare  of  Prussian  blue  from  the  com-  lalitt  of  the  Voyage  of  Discovery  to 
bustion  of  animal  matter ;  and  that,  the  Austral  Xands>  3ec.V  And^ '' Alih 
which  isfiu"  worse  and  more  feiid,  stract  of  an  E^say  on  ihe  Construe* 
from  the  large  quantity  of  sulphu-  tion  and  EA'ectii  of  the  Pneumatical 
rated  hydrogen  gas  evolved,  by  a  Tioder-Box.  By  Le  Bouvier  Oea- 
combination  of  the  sulpbat  con-  roortiers.'*  To  chance,  the  father  of 
tained.  in  the  potash  with  the  hy-  most  discoveries^  we  are  indebted 
drpgen  of  the  Prussian  liquid.  **  Kx-  for  a  knowledge  that  if  a  small  por- 
tract  of  a  Letter  addressed  to  M.  tien  of  touch-wood,  or  that  speciea 
D*Arcet,  by  M.  Dufand,  Director  of  agaric  which  is  called  spunk,  be 
of  the  Iron  Works  at  Montalaire,  put  into  a  common  condensing  ay- 
near  Creil.'*  This  useful  article  ringe,  and  picssed  dawn  upon  gi^ 
gives  various  instances  in  which  dually  by  its  piston,  the  spunk  or 
cast  iron,  heated  pretty  hot,  but  not  touchwood  miX  xikfi  fire.  The 
to  any  thing  like  fusion,  and  in  a  object  of  this  last  ingenious  paper 
ilimaoe  rather  than  in  a  forge,  since  is  to  examine  into  the  cause  of  diia 
jn  the  former  the  heat  is  more  equal-  curious  and  useful  phsenomenon, 
ixed,  may  be  cut  with  a  common  and  to  explain  the  simplest  kind  of 
carpenter's  saw,  as  easily,  and  in  the  tinder-box  or  syringe  that  may  be 
same  space  of  time,  as  dry  wood,  emptoyed  for  the  occasion.  The 
the  saw  working  as  well  af^er  as  cause  seems  to  be  chiefly  the  con* 
before  its  use.  If  the  iron  be  near  densation  of  the  interposed  air  \  and 
the  fusing  point,  the  saw  Will  be  the  most  common  tube  or  syringe 
clogged  in  its  action.  "On  the  It-  may  be  sufficient,  provided-  the  pis- 
quid  Sugar  of  Starch,  and  the  Trans-  ton  fits  so  exactly  as  not  to  sufier 
mutation  of  sweet  Substances  into  the  air  to  escape, 
fermentable  Hugar.  By  M.  Vogd  %  **  Trait6  £l£mentaive  d*Astrono* 
abridged  byM.  Bonillon-Lagrang^.*'  mic  niysique,*'  &c.  "  Elementary 
This  paper  is  so  curious  and  impor-  Treatise  on  Physical  Astronomy, 
taut,  that  we  have  copied  the  whole  By  J.  B.  Biot,  Member  of  the 
into  another  department  of  our  Re-  French  Institute.  With  additions 
gister.  "  Chemical  Examination  of  relative  to  Nautical  Astronomy-  By 
the  Huskit  of  Walnuts.  By  M.  Hen-  M.  De  Rossel."  Second  edition,  3 
ry  Braconnot,  Professor  of  Natural  vols.  Svo.  The  former  edition  con-" 
History."  The  hus^ks  of  walnuts  tained  about  the  amount  of  one  of 
are  used  veiy  generally  as  a  dye;  the  three  volumes  before  us.  The 
and  the  experiments  before  us  are  present  is  certainly  an  improvement, 
to  determine  the  chemical  proper-  not  only  as  it  contains  M.  De  Ros* 
ties  on  which  the  dye  depends.  sel's  treatise,  abridged  from  a  for- 
'  On  examining  the  three  last  vo-  mer  work,  but  as  being  generally 
luroes  of  Delametherie's  JoumaJ  di  compared,  with  and  corrected  by, 
Pkftiqtte^^t  have  beep  chiefly  in«  the  dificrent  productions  of  Delam- 

bre. 
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hre,  Lfplaee,  Prevost,  Maarice^ 
iHctety  Chaixi  Arago^  Rodriguea* 
Beroner^  Mathieu,  and  Bovard.  It 
hM,  bcwever^  some  illiberalitj  in 
not  ascribing  to  many  of  our  own 
countrymen  tbe  merits  which  be-' 
)^g  to  them.  One  of  tbe  best 
flections  is  entitled,  '*  Tables  Baro- 
metriques  Portatives,"  &c.  *'  Por- 
table Barometrical  Tables,  &c.  by  a 
simple  subtraction." 

'^  Essoi  sor  la  Figure  apparente,*' 
Bid.  **  Essay  on  the  apparent  Fi- 
gure of  Stars  and  luminous  Objects 
ieen  tit  a  Distance,  and  under  a 
T^  small  Diameter.  By  M.  J.  H. 
Hassenfrats.**  If  ""vvib  look  with  the 
flaked  eye  at  a  very  remote  Itimin- 
eas  object,  a'  star,  a  planet,  a  house 
aa  6re,  a  torch,  or  a  candle,  we 
j^ercdve  that  these  bodies  are  sur- 
feunded  with  rays  kA  light,  having 
{MmkdKur  Erections;  that  the  num*- 


ber  of  these  rays  difier  td  dilFerait 
eyes,  or  at  different  distances,  being 
soipetimes  two,  sometimes  .three, 
sometimes  four,  sometimrs  five,  and 
occasionally  even  six  or  eight ;  and 
that  such  radiations  prevent  our  dis- 
tinguishing and  ascertaining  the  fi- 
gure of  the  object  M.  Hassanfrstz 
having  suihciently  ascertiincd  that 
this  variation  does  not  depend  upon 
the  fig^e,  or  any  other  quality  of 
the  object  itself,  chalked  out  lor 
himself  a  series  of  experiments  to 
deteS-roine  its  teal  cause;  and,  at 
length,  thy  the  assistance  />f  hk 
ffiends.  Dr.  Chau^ier  ttzid  M . 
Kibes,  determined  it  to  be  prodnced 
by  the  organ  perceiving  it  i  and  to 
be  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  irrego- 
lar  figure  of  the  surfaces  of  the  cor- 
nea and  the  crystalline  hnmoorj 
of  the  latter. 
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MdRAL  AND. POLITICAL. 


Containing  ISstory,  V«yagis,  Travels i  Statisriei,  and  Polities. 
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MEMOIRES  Milltaires,  His- 
toriques,  et  Politiques/'  &c. 
"  Military,  Historical,  and  Political 
Membirs  of  Rocbambeau,  Marshal 
of  France  under  the  Monarchy^  and 
great  OfScer  of  the  Legion  of  Ho* 
flour."  ^  6vo.  2  vols.     M.  De  Ro- 
charobeau  was  a  soldier  of  the  old 
school  i  and  having  been  educated 
to  arms  in   the  days  of  Marshal 
Saxe,  and  accustomed  to  the  syste- 
matic  plans  of  the  monarchy,   he 
was  ill-prepared  to  ^ar  patiently 
'  the  disorders  of  a  revolutionary  ar- 
my.   He  had,  however,   taken  a 
lead    in    the  American  war,  and 
hereby,  io  no  small  degree,  laid  a 
foundation,    though   very  unintenr 
tionaUy,  for  a  rcihearsalof  a  drama, 
of  the  same  genus,  though  much 
more  violent  in-its  movements,  .and 
inauspicious  in  its  results,  in  his 
own  country.    Disgusted,  therefore, 
with   the  change  and    traxpest  of 
public  life,  he  obtained  leave  to  re- 
tire, and  in  the  privacy  of  aolitude 
gave  a  loose  to  his  feelings  and  hii 
memory,  by  compiling  the   work 
before  us.     He  commences  with  his 
own  epoch :  was  bom  in  1725  :  en- 
tered the  French  service  as  a  comet 
id  1741,  when  war  broke  out  in 
Germany.;  at  the  age  of  twenty^two 
attained  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  in 
llsB  ensuing  -  year^  was  present  and 
aaaisied  at  the  aicge  U  ISaestrkbt* 


The  history  of  France  is  loo$eW  con- 
tinued from  this  event  till  the  fall 
of  the  monster  Robespierre.  These 
memoirs  are  a  plain,  unvarnished, 
uncommented  string  of  iacts  and 
Incidents.  Where  he  writes  from 
his  own  personal  knowledge  be  ap^ 
pears  to  be  sufficiently  correct  ^  but 
we  can  distinctly  trace  errors  of  lio 
^  small  magnitude  or  frequency  in  his 
references  to  other  writers  of  his 
own  country. 

'^  L'Espagne  ou  Mil  huit  cent 
huit,"  &c.  "  Spain  in  the  Year 
1808;  or  Inquiries  concemirtg  the 
Government,  Sciences,  Arts,  Com- 
merce, Manufacturers,  Public  In- 
straction.  Trade,  Literature,  Popu- 
lation, Military  and  Naval  Force, 
and  national  Character  of  the  Span- 
iards :  undertaken  during  a  journey 
to  Madrid  in  1808.  By  J.  F.  Reh- 
fues,  Librarian  to  the  King  of  Wur- 
temborg.  Translated  from  the  Ger« 
man  manuscript  into  French ;  and 
followed  by  an  historical  fragment^ 
entitled,  *«  The  Spaniards  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century,**  8vo.  2  vols. 
The  extent  of  the  title-page,  will 
almost  -serve  the  purpose  both  of  a 
table  of  contents  and  indiez.  The 
writer  exhibits  a  lover  of  liberty 
and  liberality  upon  every  occasion 
in  which  be  thinks  it  prudent^ 
though  nothing  is  mor«  obvioua 
than  tbattbi  U»oilA%^%ga  is  per« 

petually 
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petiia1]y  before  bis  eyes.  His  wotk 
is  much  more  limited  in  its  com- 
pass than  that  of  Laborde,  and  its 
local  descriptions  an;  peculiarly  cir- 
cumscribed, the  author  having  been 
stepped  Jin  bis  journey  by  the  sud- 
den progress  of  the  revolution,  and 
obliged  to  quit  Madrid  when  king 
Joseph  made  his  precipitate  retreat 
towards  the  end  of  July,  1806.  In 
his  account,  however,  of  the  statis- 
tics and  manners  of  the  country*  for 
ivhich  he  is  largely  indebted  to  pie- 
cediuff  writers,  he  has  taken  an  am- 
pler field;  but  with  resprct  to  the 
immediate  nature  or  object  of  his 
tonr  we  are  left  as  much  in  the  dark 
on  closing  as  before  we  opened  the 
volumes.  The  subjoined  historical 
fragment  lias  little  connection  with 
the  precediui;  pages*  though  it  occu- 
pies more  than  a  quarter  of  the  en- 
tire work.  It  is  founded  on  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Spanish  crusaders 
against  their  uofiiithful  allies  in  the 
Greek  empire ;  and  upon  the  whole, 
though  it  wants  authority,  fjrms 
one  of  the  most  entertaining  parts 
of  the  general  production. 

*'  Tableaux  Historiques  et  Poli- 
tiqoes,*'  &c.  "  Historical  and  Po- 
litical Sketches  of  the  ancient  Go- 
vernments of  Zurich  and  Berne,  and 
of  the  most  interesting  Periods  of 
Switzerland,"  8vo.  This  work^ 
thoogh  succinct, contains  much  use- 
ful matter,  and  has  a  good  deal  of 
general  merit.  It  is  drawn  up  in  a 
very  considerable  degree  from  Mill- 
ler^  more  detailed  history,  and  con* 
sists  of  the  following  eight  chapters : 
I.  Of  the  ancient  constitution  ofZu- 
rich.  II.  Of  the  aristocracy  of 
Berne.  111.  Of  the  council  of 
Constance.  IV.  Of  the  war  of 
Zurich.  V.  Of  the  war  of  Bur- 
gundy. VI.  Of  the  league  of 
Suabia.  VII.  Of  the  campaigns  in 
Italy.    WnU  Of  tiM  ivforoMtioii/ 


and  the  religious  feuds  which  ori- 
ginated from  it. 

<'  La  China  en  Miniature,"  &c 
"  China  in  Miniature  :   or  a  Selec- 
tion of   the    Customs,  Arts,  and 
Trades  of  that  Empire,  nppresentcd 
in  seventy-four  engravings  chiefly 
taken    th>m  the  unpublished' ori- 
ginals in  the  collection  of  the  ble 
M.  Berlin :  with  explaaatoiy  oocei. 
For  the  lue  of  youtb.^    By  M  Bre- 
ton.'*   4  vols.  l6nao.*  For  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  designed  tiiii 
work  mzj  be  serviceable ;  bat  it 
will  be  found  to  contain  little,  if 
any  thing  new  to  those  who  have 
Ktudied  the  works  composed  by  Sir 
George  Stiiunton,  and  various  ofben 
who  accompanied  Lord  Macsitaey 
in  his  erobauy.    The  origin  of  the 
volumes    before   us,     however,  ii 
highly  interesting,  and  well  worthy 
of  notice^    Towards  the  close  of  tbe 
reign  of  Louis  XV.  and  during  tbe 
earlier  part  of  his  prodecesior,  M. 
Bertin  was    secretary   of  state  in 
France  for  the  colonial  department) 
and,,  in  consequence,  had  the  soper- 
intendanoe  of  those  missioos  wlHch 
the  Christian  spirit  <^  pio6dyd«n 
sent  into  China  and  other  parts  of 
the  East.    He  availed  himself  of  tbe 
ooriespondeoce  of  the  Jeaoiu  to  im* 
port  various  curiosities,    and  cspe- 
eially  such  small  paintings  as  repre- 
sented processes  of  manu^Kinre; 
hit  object  being  to  form  a  portfitKOf 
which  might  be  described  m  a  pic- 
turesque encyclopedia  of  tbe  arts  of 
the  Chinese.    The  following  or- 
cumstaoces  occurred  to  ^our  hii 
cellections.  '  Two  young  Chinese^ 
named  Ko  and  Yang,  whom  .tbe 
Jesuits  had  converted  at  Pefcio  to 
tbe  Chrisian  religion,  were  indueed 
to  come  to  France  at  the  evpeosfiof 
the  missionaries,  in  ocder  to  bthdi 
m  Eurtfe  the  spiemdMT  wf  Ckruth 
ami^.     Tkey  arrived  Mi.fw  ia 
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276O;  paMed  io  tbe  convent  of  the 
Jctatts,  the  time  whick  was  ne- 
cessary to  learn  Reecb;  and,  on 
the  suppression  of  that  order,  ob« 
tained  an  allowance  from  the  mint- 
nistcr  of  the  colonial  department. 
They  were  taught  to  engrave  by  the 
king's  own  order ;  were  carried,  at 
his  expense,  to  visit  the  chief  ma- 
nnfiKtorirs  of  Prance  $  were  sent 
back  with  gifts  to  their  own  conn- 
iry;  Slid  were  especially  instructed 
toWMModt  any  lali^tigeDoe  which 
iuigbi  'Ssntt  in  the  ullifcwaitt  pro- 
cesses  of  the  art.  Ko  and  Tang  «i^ 
rived  at  Macao  in  safety  :  tbe  ves- 
sel was  visited  by  the  proper  offi- 
cers, but  in  consequence  of  their 
being  clothed  in  European  apparel 
they  esca|)ed  notice. 

During  the  night  they  landed  at 
Canton ;  pot  on  Chinese  dresses  by 
moon-light;  set  off  together  on 
foot,  and  reached  Pekin  as  if  they 
had  never  quitted  their  country. 
They  recollected  their  obligations 
to' M*  Bertin ;  and  provided,  in 
concert  with  tbe  missionaries,  many 
of  tbe  papets  which  were  printed 
in  the  Mtmoircs  amcemant  Its  Chi* 
mis,  edited  by  Amiot  and  Cibot. 
They  also  wrote  private  letters  to 
M.  Bertin,  the  .substance  of  which 
was  printed  io  a  very  scarce  volume* 
never  exposed  to  sale :  and  they 
furnished  him  with  about  four  hun- 
dred drawings  relative  to  the  arts 
of  the  Chinese ;  out  of  these 
drawings  seventy-four  of  the  more 
curious  -have  been  selected  for  the 
volumes  before  us^  faithfully  en- 
graven in  miniature,  and  are  accom- 
panied by  a  convenient  explanatory 
text.  Ibis  last  has  been  provided 
by  M.  Breton,  author  of  several 
geographical  works ;  it  is  agreeably 
^  written,  and  well  adapted  to  convey 
io  young  persons  a  general  idea  of 
tbe  costume  and  technology  of  China. 

^'  &ipos£  Statistique  du  TunkiB, 


ZecT  "  Statistic  Account  of  Ton« 
kin,  Cochin-China,  Cambogia, 
Chiampa.  Laos,  Lac-tho,  &c.  By 
*  Al.  M.  N.  dmwn  op  from  tbe  nap> 
raiive  of  M.  de  la  fiissachere,  mis- 
sionary in  Tonkin/*  2  vols.  8vo. 
This  work  contains  an  ample  and 
apparently  £iithful  account  of  the 
countries  to  which  it  is  directed, 
composed  by  a  person  who  has  had 
almost  every  opportunity  of  col- 
lecting infcrmation.  There  is  less- 
liveliness  in  the  style  than  is  com- 
-maa  ^to  .French  productions  of  this 
kiodi  but  thnwgh  leas  mmmiog 
than  we  sbonld  have  expected,  it 
u  by  no  means  less  interesting.  The 
present  sovereign  of  Tonkin  is  a 
man  of  most  extraordinaiy  charac- 
ter and  fortunes.  The  exile  and 
misadventures  of  his  youth    have 

Erevented  him  from  acquiring  a 
nowledge  of  Chinese  letters  or 
symbols  ;  but  he  sent  his  son  into 
Europe  some  years  since  for  Jiterary 
information,  and  is  in  himself,  now 
that  he  has  recovered  possession  of 
his  throne,  and  very  considerably 
extended  his  domains,  a  great  en- 
cOurager  of  learning.  He  is  the 
guide  and  modtl  of.  his  subjects; 
bold  in  his  conceptions,  and  me« 

^hodical  in  his  combinations;  fa- 
miliar  with  all  the  arts  of.  govern- 
ment necessary  to  his  purposes; 
the  best  tactician,  the  best  en- 
gineer, the  best  shipwright  in  all 
bis  dominions:  and  the  mode  by 
which  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
European  ship-building  is  curious; 
bethought  a  Vessel,  and  had  it  care- 
fully taken  to  pieces,  and  put  toge- 

t  ther  again  that  he  might  discover 
its  various  parts,  proportions,  and 
combinations.  He  has  now  a  navy 
of  formidable  force;  has  ample 
means  of  protecting  himself  against 
the  paramoimt  court  of  Pekin,  and 

Eays  just  as  much  homage  to  it  as 
e  chuses.    His  army  is  very  nu- 
merous 
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floeroaf  and  well  appointed  ;  he  has 
suppressed  the  civil  wars  by  which 
the  ooontry  was  torn  to  pieces  dar- 
ing many  ages  ;  has  established  va- 
rioQ»  new  manufactories,  and  great- 
ly improved  those  already  extant. 
In  Mr.  Barrow's  trarels,  the  name 
of  this  monarch  is  stated  to  be 
Cann-sbung  :  in  the  work  before  us 
he  is  called  Gia-long.    « 

*'  Memoire  sur  la  Conduite  de  la 
Frsnoe^   &c.**     '*  Memoir  on   the 
Conduct  of  Prance  and    £iigland 
towards  Neutrals,*'  8vo.  Paris.  This 
work,  in  the  country  from  which 
it  has  issued,  appears  to  be  regard- 
ed as  of  a  kind  of  demi-official  au- 
thority.   The  writer  is  not  destitute 
of   ability,    and   is   tertainly   well 
skilled  in  the  common   place  so- 
phiiims  and  invectives  with  re^ficct 
to  the  maritime  pretenRions  of  Great 
Britain,  which  have  filled  the  co- 
lumns of  the  Moniteur  with  little 
intermission  or  variety,   since  the 
commencement  of  the   French   re- 
volution. His  object  is  to  prove  that 
France  has,  from  the  earliest   pe- 
riods, recognized   the   most  liberal 
principles  with  respect  to  the  rights 
of  neutral  commerce  and  the  free- 
dom of  navigation  ;    that  she  has 
neglected  no  opportunity  of  pro- 
claiming them ;  and  that  in  all  her 
proceedings,  however  violent  in  ap- 
pearance, or  illegal  according  to  the 
maxims  of  universal    justice,  she 
has  had  but  one  object — the  liberty 
of  the  seas,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  conduct  of  England,  who  has 
with  equal  uniformity  evinced  an 
insatiable  lust  of  domination,  and 
maritime  legislation  and  supremacy. 
We  do  not  perceive  a  new  argu- 
ment advanced    in   the  coarse    of 
the  discussion,  but  the  author  has 
certainly   the  ingenBify    of  drea^ 
ing  up  old  argomcDts  in  a  new 
diapt." 


"  De  TAngleterre,  fcc."    "On 
England.     By  M.  Rubickon,'*  8vo. 
This  rxtraordinary  work  has  been 
published  on  our  own  side  of  the 
water.  The  writerendeavoan  tosfaew 
that  England,  with  all  its  bot«ted 
constitution  and  liberty,  i^  in  effect 
an  abased,  enslaved,   and  miserable 
country :    that  its  sra    of   hapfH^ 
ness  can  only  be  referred   to  tbe 
time  in  which  the  dignity  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  flourisbed 
amongst  us,  and  the  people  vers 
blessed  with  monastic  institutions  \ 
that  hence  the  real  grandeur  and 
felicity  of  England  have  been  sink* 
ing  ever  since  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIK.    and    that    finally    ther^   i^ 
scarcely  a  country  in  Europe  that 
has  not  fairer  pretensions  to  all  the 
essentials  of  national  perfect ioi  than 
England.    In  the  midst  of  this  rant, 
the  author  deserves  to  be  reminded, 
that  he    himself  has    been  com- 
pelled to  seek  an   asrlum  in  thii 
country  of  slavery,  which  no  other 
country  in  Europe  could  have  af- 
forded him,  and  that  it  is  from  ao 
English   press  he '  hnds  himself  %i 
liberty  to  pour  forth  this  tirade^ 
the  only  press  in  Europe,  that  un- 
der similar  circumstances  of  out- 
rageous ingratitude,  to  call  it  by  no 
harsher  term,  would  havealkiwed 
him  thus  to  write. 

"  IVaite  sur  le  Service,  &c.* 
*'  Treatise  on  the  Functions  of  tba 
Etat  Major  or  Military  Staff;  ei- 
plaining  the  object  and  coostituiioa 
of  that  body :  with  tables  aud 
plates.  Ry  Gen.  Grinaoard/'  8ve. 
Gen.  Grimoard  is  oi  the  ok) school; 
and  the  line  of  life  he  has  ptntned 
from  youth,  peoodiarly  qoalifies  kits 
for  a  minute  description  of  that 
•important  department  of  an  army 
in  which  the  French  have  alw^Ft 
maintained  so  deeiatve  a  suptria* 
rity.    His  bookn  w«ftl  eotttfed  to 
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perasal,  and  even  to  minute  and  in  the  fourth  number  of  the  Ame* 

aoalytical  study.  rican  Review.  It  is  one  of  the  ablest 

"  An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  political  papers  we  have  seen,  and 

our  Relations  with  France."     Phila-  embraces    the  right  side    of    the 

delphia.    This  valuable  and  unan*  question, 
swerable  treatise  was  first  published 
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UTERATURE  AND  POLITE  ARTS. 


Cmtaming  Memoirs  cfLiierary  SocMes^  Wsimry,  Bitgraffy,  BdkM  Ldtres, 

Poeify^  Novelty 


THE  memcnrs  of  the  -French 
Institute  are  before  tit ;  hot 
we  can  only  glance  at  one  or  two  of 
the  most  corious  or  interesting  tub- 
jectf  they  contain.    Among  the -for- 
mer we  may  es)«ct»lly  reckon  tte 
recovery  of  th»  Lstfin  tiBOslatioD  of 
the  (^ttci  of  Ptolemy  by  Ammiratot 
Engenins   Sicoiua;   who    hiroselfj 
however,  did  not  pretend  to  give  it 
from  the  original^  bnt  throngh  the 
medium  of  die  Arabic,  as  Euclid 
was  first  eiven  to  oor  own  country 
in  the  tw^fth  ceatury,  by  the  monk 
Adelard.  From  this  work  it  appears 
that  Ptolemy  was  as  well  acquainted 
as  the  modems  with  the  refraction 
which  light  undergoes  in  passing 
from  the  air  into  water  or  into  glsus, 
and  gives  tables  for  all  the  angles  of 
incidence  f^oon  \QP  to  100*.    Be- 
yond this,  however,  the  book  is  but 
of  trivial  value,  being  filled  with 
ebscure   metaphysics   and  fanciful 
explanations.  M.  Dauxier-Lavaysse, 
formerly  a  colonist  of  St.  Lucia, 
has  presented  to  the  physical  class 
a  very  excellent  geological  descrip- 
tion of  Trinidad^  and  other  islands 
adjoining  the  mouth  of  the  Oro- 
cooko  j  the  natural  phornomeoa  it 
pourtrays   are    highly    interesting, 
and  shew  clearly  that  these  blands, 
and  especially  the  former,  resemble 
most  strikingly  the  adjoining  con- 
tinent in  the  nsitore  of  its  rocks ; 
and  lead  >  us   strongly  to  suspect, 
with  M.  Lavaysse  himself^  that  they 


formerly  oonstitnted  a  pait  of  the 
continent.    In  botany  we  find  a 
very  warm  but  ingeniooa  discnsMim 
carrying oo  beiiiiiiin  M> Flilliiit da 
BeMiMnai^-  Jh*-  BClnicl^.  BA*  W^ih^^ 
denow,  aod  M.  Deafootainea,  eon- 
ceming  the  genotne   oi]gana   and 
mode  of  generation  belonging  to 
the  mo8aes:'M.  Wildenow  regarding 
the  transparent  grains  so  ooaq>t- 
cuoos  in  the  capsule  of  aeveral  of 
them  as  bulba ;  M.  Palisot  reg^nfii^ 
these  giains  as  the  seeds,  and  the 
green  dost  of  the  urn  as  the  polkn ; 
whik  others  completely  leverse  this 
opinion,   and  regard  the  latter  as 
the  seeds,  and  the  former  as  the 
pollen.    We  cadnot  enter  into  the 
subject,  though  we  shall  not  be  in- 
attentive to  it,  and  shall  communi- 
cate its  results  as  soon  as  ihey  are 
fairlj  established.    In  chemistiy  we 
perceive  that  the  ingenious  experi- 
ment of  Mr.  Leslie,  of  fxeestng 
fluids  in  vaciiOt  by  absorbing  their 
vapour,  has  been  pushed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  to  purposes  of 
public  economy  by  several  chembu, 
especially    M.    H.    Clement  and 
Desonnesj  and  tliat  Count  Rom- 
ford's plan  of  beating  by  vapoor, 
has  been  employed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  with  similar  success.    M. 
Sage,  in  the  department  of  meteo* 
rolqgy,  has  collected,  in  a  detailed 
memoir,  a  history  of  all  the  known 
phoenomena  of  wnttS'tpoaiM,  fiokn 
the  remotest  «gei. 

We 
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We  rejcrfcc  to  find  that  'a  «ci-  sword  and  spear.    We  have  already 

.  cntific  institation  has  of  Jate  been  noticed  its  origin,  and  first  volume  5 

formed  in  the  Ionian  islands,  under  it  is  the  second  thaf  is  now  before 

the  name  of  the  "  Ionian  Academy,"  us,  consisting,  with  its  appendix,  of 

foi  the  promotion  and  encourage-  about  seventy  articles^  most  of  thrm 

ment  of  local  literature  j  and  par*  usrfiil»  and  some  of  iliem  entitled 

ticularly  as  to  the  state  of  civiliza-  to   minute    and  serious  attention, 

tion  in  Greece  since  the  downfall  Amongst  the  most  valuable  and  ex- 

of  the  empire  of  the  cast  to  the  pre-  tensive  contributors,  we  may  reckon 

aenttime.     With  this  view  the  fol-  Judge  Peters^  who  we  understand 

lowing  questions  are  proposed   to  indited,  is  one  of  the  chief  supports 

the  learned  throughout  Europe ;  and  of  the  Agricultural  Society  ;  and  is 

arc  to  be  addressed  to  the  secretary  very  generally  recognised  as  a  prac- 

of  the  Ionian  Academy,  under  co-  tical  and  experimental  farmer,  not 

vento  the  English  or  French  charg6  surpassed  in  skill  or  science  by  any 

d  aAlrcs  atConstantinople.  1 .  What  of  the  country. 

achools,  libraries,  and  other  insri-  "  The  Academy  of  Sciences  at 

tntions  for   the  encouragement  of  Sweien   has  lately  promoted    the 

learning,  have  been  founded  in  the  publication  at  Stockholm^  of  a  work 

difiereot  provinces  of  Greece,  be-  of  considerable  merit,  by  M.  Va- 

tween  the  period  of  the  subversion  lenbcrg,  entitled,  *•  An  Account  of 

of  the  eastern  empire,  A.  D.  1453,  a  Journey  undcriaken  in  1 8O7,  for 

and  the  present  time  ?  2.  What  have  the  purpose   of  determining    the 

been  the  establbhments  for  public  height  of  the  mountains  of  Lapland, 

education,  founded  by  Greeks  out  and  observing  their  temperature.'* 

of  Greece,  for  the  education  of  their  The  mountains  visited  by  this  bold 

countrymen  ?    3.  Have  the  print-  and  indefatigable  naturalist,  make 

'  ing-houses  at  Mosdopolis,  Jassi,  and  part  of  the  great  chain  which  runs 

Bucharest,  been  the  only  establish-  through  Sweden  and  Norway,  and 

ments  of  the  kind  in  Greece  ?     Is  stretches  in  some  of  its  branches  to 

it  true  that  there  has  been  a  print-  Finland  and  Russia.    They  are  si- 

ing  establishment  in  the  Fanal  of  tuated  between  (J7  and 68  degrees  of 

Constantinople  ?  How  long  did  that  north  latitude,  and   belong  to- the 

continue  in  existence  which   was  pqlar  regions.  >   On   several  points 

begun  in  the  patriarchat  at'  Con-  their  bases  are  washed  by  the  sea ; 

ttinople,  during  the  war  between  and  the    immense    range    of    the 

France  and  Turkey?  4.  A  biographi-  northern  ocean  is  discoverable  from 

cal  notice  of  the  learned  Greeks,  their  summits.    Hitherto  they  have 

who  have  flourished  since  the  fall  only  been  beheld  in  all  their  ma- 

of  the  eastern  empire  to  the  present  jestic  grandeur  by  the  Lapland  gra^ 

time.                                                 .  zier,  following  bis  flocks  of  deer 

'*  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  and  his  game.  A  few  travellen  have 

Society  for  promoting  agriculture,  contemplated  them  remotely,  and 

Itc.*'    We  rejoice  to  see  this  truly  M.  de  Bruch,  a  learned  German, 

patriotic  society  continuing  to  cul-  in    the  course  of    his  travels    in 

tivate,  with  so  much  spirit,  the  arts  Norway,  approached  within  a  short 

of  peaoe  amidst  the  war-hoop  of  distance  of  tb^m,' but  no  person  had 

politics,  and  preferring  the  plough-  ever  yet  penetrated  into  this  asy* 

^  ^are  and  the  pruning  book  to  the.  Turn  of  nature^  and  attempted  to 

•truggle 
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struggle  'With  the  difficulties  of  as- 
certaining these  sti);>ei)dous  peal^s 
eternally  covered  with  ice  and  snow. 
"  Archie  fur  Asiatische  Littera* 
tur,  &c."  *'Archivr»  of  the  Lite- 
jvturcj  History,  end  Languages  ef 
Asia  ',  publUhed  by  J.  Klaproth,  by 
order  ot  the  Academy  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh/'  vol.  I.  4to.  with  plates  and 
wood  cuts.  This  will  be  fuund  a 
useful  work  to  the  Dorth-eastero 
linguist,  consistuig  of  a  number  of 
valuable  documfnts,  the  principal 
cnateriHls  of  which  were  collected 
by  ihe  editor  during  a  long  residence 
on  the  frontiers  of  ChiAa ;  and  sub* 
sequently  during  his  travels  to  and 
about  Mount  Caucasus^  in  the  years 
JB07  and  )80S.  The  first  meoioir 
offers  a  comparison  between  the 
principal  written  characters  of  Asia, 
which  are  parallelled  with  the  Ger- 
naan  alphabet.  The  second  relates  to 
the  different  dialects  of  the  Caucasus, 
which  the  author  contemplates  un- 
der four  primary  diviaionA ;  that  of 
the  Av&res ;  of  the  Kaszi-Cbumuk  $ 
of  the  Akusches ;  and  that  spoken 
in  the  territory  of  Kura  in  Southern 
Daghestan.  The  third  memoir  in- 
vest'gates  the  origin  of  the  A%hans, 
whom  he  inclines,  from  etymology 
and  grammar,  to  derive  from  Media  j 
and  supposes  that  they  Inhabited,  the 
mountains  which  extend  themselves 
between  Persia,  Hindustan,  and 
Bactriana.  .  The  fourth  memoir  is 
entitled  Babar  Na*shmeli,  or  ''  the 
Book  of  Council  :**  it  is  written  in 
the  Tnrco-Tartarian  language  -,  and 
consists  of  a  narrative  by  the  Sultan 
Babar,  who  founded  the  Mogul  em- 
pire in  Hindostan,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  relative  to  his  warlike  at- 
chievements.  The  vol ume  concludes 
with  '^Observations  on  the  Fron- 
tiers between  Russia  and  China.** 
The  second  volume  is  alreadjr  pre- 
pared for  the  press. 


'' KosflBdo^cbe  Gefchiehte  'dor 
Natur,  £tc/*  '' Cosoioiogica)  Hss« 
tofy  of  Nature,  especially  of  the  Mi« 
neral  and  Vegetable  KingdooBs.  Br 
M.  de  Hagen."  This  h  the  sickly 
dre^m  of  a  philosopher  (if  we  uagfal 
to  apply  such  a  term  in  the  presrat 
instance)  who  has  once  more  wished 
to  revive  the  doctrine  of  pUnetaiy 
personality ;  and  endeavours  to  per* 
suade  thf^  world,  not  only  that  the 
different  heavenly  bodies  are  ani- 
mated beings,  but  possessed  of  seznsl 
distinction,  and  oapable  of  propa- 
gating their  kinds ;  the  plameuUo.' 
or  baby  planets  appearing -first  o# 
ail  in  the  shape  of  comets  and  Iq-* 
minous  nebulae.  For  the  rest,  car 
readers,  if  they,  wish  for  further  spe*: 
cimens,  must  consult  the  work  fcr 
themselves. 

"  Annates  do  Mas^,  iacJ*  "  An- 
nals of  the  Museum,' and  modem 
School  of  the  Fine  Arts.  A  Cdlec^ 
tion  of  putline  Engravings,  lepre- 
senting  the  Paintings  and  Sculptures 
of  the  Napoleon  Museum ;  the  most 
curious  Objects  of  the  Museum  of 
French  Monuments  andthat  of  Ver- 
sailles; the  Gallery  of  tbe  Senate, 
the  principal  Works  of  living  Art- 
ists, &c.  with  Historical  and  Criti- 
cal Notes.  The  second  ColleictsoD, 
being  the  ancient  Part  5  containii^ 
a  Selection  of  Pictures,  Statues,  and 
other  curious  Objc*cts,  acqniied  by 
the  French  Army  in  1806  and  ISOC. 
the  Antiquities  of  the  Vilb  Borg« 
hese,  and  the  recent  Additions  to 
the  Napoleon  Muacuin.  Yd.  L 
By  C.  M.  Laaden,  Painter,  &c.* 
8vo.  We  have  ahrady  had  occaskn 
to  notice  this  writer*a  activity  iar 
putting  his  countrymen  in  posses- 
sion of  a  short  and  usefhl  aketch  of 
the  rich  pillages  which  the  levola** 
tionary  war  has  procured  for  tbeal.» 
We  cannot  too  much  despise  tbe 
princtplei  but  that  having  bees  «i^  « 
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lowed  to  operate*  the  taak  upon 
which  M*  Landon  is  engaged  will 
be  found  highly  useful  and  instruc- 
tive to  young  artists. 

**  Memoires  et  Lettres  du  Mar6- 
chal  Prince  de  Ligne*  &o.*'  *'  Me- 
moirs and  Letters  of  Marshai  Prince 
de  Ltgne ;  forming  a  Sequel  to  the 
Letters  and  Thoughts  of  the  same 
Author,  edited  by.  the  Baroness  de 
Staei  Holstein,  and  containing  Anec* 
dotes  hitherto  unpublishedt  concern  • 
ing  the  different  Courts  of  Europe.*' 
2  vols.  1 2mo. 

«'  De  la  Literature,  &c."  "  On 
Literature  cotisidered  in  relation  to 
Social  Institutions.  By  Mad.  de 
Stael  Holstein.  With  a  Sketch  of 
the  Life  and  Works  of  the  Author." 
a  vols.  12mo.  There  is  singular 
kind  of  complaisance  and  modesty 
in  the  mode  in  which  the  preceding 
works  are  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  the  public.  The  Prince  de  Ligne 
writes^  and  Madame  de  Stael  be- 
comes his  editor.  Madame  de  Stael 
Holstein  writes  j  and  M.  Boileau 
becomes  editor  to  her  ladyship.  The 
former  of  these  works  might,  we 
think,  have  been  suppressed,  without 
much  public  loss  or  inconvenience.  It 
was  in  the  autumn  of  ]  807,  that 
Mad.  de  Stael,  when  on  a  journey 
to  Vienna,  was  requested  by  the 
Prince  de  Ligne,  todobim  the  honour 
of  wading  .through  a  collection  of 
twenty-eight  octavo  volumes,  which 
he  had  composed  from  the  passing 
events  and  histories  of  the  times,  and 
to  publish  such  parts  as  she  thought 
most  meritorious.  The  baroness, 
in  gratitude  for  the  hospitality  she 
had  received,  complied, and  two  small 
volumes  were  the  result  of  her  se- 
lections. The  world  testified  its 
approbation  of  her  performance ; 
and  we  have  now  therefore  two 
other  small  volumes,  of  inferior  sam- 
ple; and  if  the  same  guerdon  be 
1812. 


again  bestowed,  we  shall  no  doubt 
in  time  receive  the  whole  twenty- 
eight  volumes  of  original  matter. 
Mad.de  Staersown  work,  edited  by 
M.  Boileau,  is  of  peculiarly  unequal 
value :  sound  judgtnent,  'wild,  inco- 
herent fancy ;  lively,  forcible  paint- 
ing, and  dull,  uninteresting  chro- 
nicling..  In  contemplating  the  lite- 
rature of  Europe,  she  divides  her 
subject  into  two  classes;  the  litera- 
ture of  the  south,  to  which  she  as- 
cribes invention,  brilliancy,  elo- 
quence and  taste,  possessed  more  or 
less  by  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
France :  and  that  of  the  north,  the 
character  of  whose  poetiy>  she  tclU 
us,  is  made  up  of  melancholy  and 
reflection,  and  at  the  head  of  which 
she  places  England.  She  whimsi- 
cally dates  English  poetry  from  the 
time  of  Ossian,  but  gives  an  ani- 
mated and  judicious  critique  upon 
the  various  talents  of  Shakespeare. 

"  Oeuvres  Choisies,  &c/'  '*  Se- 
lect Works  of  P.  Larjon^  Member 
of  the  Institute,"  4  vols.  8vo.  These 
volumes  contain  a  little  of  every 
thing,  tragedy,  comedy,  farce,  songs, 
sonnets,  epigrams,  historical  anec- 
dotes, and  literary  essays.  There  is 
for  the  most  part,'  ease,  fluency, 
and  spirit  in  the  writer's  style  \  and 
not  a  little  garrulity  in  his  manner; 
and  how  indeed  could  it  be  otherwise 
in  a  Mrriter  who  is  perpetually  boast- 
ing himself  an  octogknaift. 

'•  Essai dime Histoire,  fcc."  "  Es- 
say  towards  a  History  of  the  Sci- 
ences and  the  Fine  Arts,  from  the 
heroic  Ages  to  the  present  Times. 
By  P.  G.  de  fioujoux.  Sub- Prefect 
of  Dole,'*  3  vols.  8vo.  This  work 
is  written  with  spirit,  and  if  not 
drawn  from  original  documents, 
from  good  and  safe  authorities; 
from  Montuela^  d*Herbclot,  Moreri, 
Bayle,  Goguet,  Winkelmann,  La- 
barpe,  and  Barthelemy :    and  we 
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should  like  to  see  it  tnmslated  into 
our  own  tongue. 

We  cannot  boast  so  much  of  the 
foreign  romances  and  novels  that  have 
fallen  into  our  hands  in  the  coarse 
of  the  current  as  of  various  preen- 
ing years.  The  best  that  has  occur- 
red to  us  is  by  Croethe^  well  known 
as  the  author  of  the  Siurows  ofWer^ 
t€r :  it  is  entitled  Die  WaUven^ 
%ifandischaffim,  &c.     '^  fieciive  ASt 


:  traetimu.^*  Many  of  its  scenes. are 
worked  tip  with  great  interest^  and 
pathos;  there  is  much  and  corioa^ 
invention;  a  perpetuaUj  teauskgyet 
stimulating  perplexity,  an  elegant 
and  picturesque  style.  If  inferior 
to  Ihe  Sorrows  of  Werter,  it  is  at 
least  worthy  of  its  author  i  and  we 
apprehend  we  shall  soon  see  it  in  a 
vernacular  dress. 


FINIS. 


Printed  ky  T.  Bcntley, 
fiolt  Court,  Reel  Street,  London. 
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